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Some  of  WILLIAMS  &  NOROATE'S  SCHOOL  BOOKi 


THE    FRENCH     LANGUAGE. 


GRAMMARS    AND    CLASS    BOOKS- 
Eug'ene  s  The  Student's  Comparative  GFammar  of 

Ihe  French  Language,  with  an  Hii  tor  teal  Sketch  of 
the  Formatbo  of  French.  For  th«  use  of  Public 
Schools.  With  ExerciBea.  By  G.  EuGE^'E  Fasxacht, 
bte  French  Master^  Westminfiter  School.  22nd 
Edition,  thofoughly  renued.  Square  crown  6vf>,  cloth, 
5s.     Or  se^paratelyt  Grflmmar,  33. ;  Ex«rciseB,  25.  6d. 

''  Tbe  A.ppe&r«nai4  (if  «  OrATnmnr  llk»  tbit  ii  in  itttlf  »  lifn  tbtil 
great  md¥Uic«  i$  hnlitg  miide  ia  thp  tnmsh'iJig  of  incfdrrii  *•  w«ll  u  of 
Ancient  luirowtii  ...  Tbe  rui«B  kad  Dbi^rrhtiaiifl  u-e  fttl  fiQitnti^ 
flcallf  cUiililrd  »fld  erpUin^tl  .  .  .  Mt.  Engfue'i  bttok  ii  <yat  th»t 
w«  can    0tmi>|?ly   r^ccimtitriid    laj  «tt   to  tb*   fcnii^hvr   Sofia*  of  lKrf« 

Eugene^S  French  Method.  Ftementary  Frenrh  IjCftBon^, 
Easy  Rules  and  Exercises  preparatory  to  the  *'J^tu. 
dent's  C<jmparative  French  Grammar.**  By  the  same 
Author.    17th  Edition.     Crown  3vo,  cloth,  1»,  6d, 

"  CettAinlj  deKj-ret  to  rtnk  ftmon^  tbe  bevt  «?  i>ii<r  £l*mtDtar7 
IrpRcb  Esrrckc  bDok«."— f  tliifaeiDnaJ   Timet. 

Halg  Brown   {Harold    E.,  M, A.). -French  Phrases 

with  Exercises.     Crown  Bvo,  doth^  Is,  &d. 

**  Th*  objeut  of  tbit  eol!*t11on  of  rolf  i  And  pbrmfri  i»  to  rkre«iDt  to 
EcLfliih  (lopili  »Driie  of  tbo  raor*  c«inmoti  forma  of  Prrnrb  idiom  from 
ftQ  En^^liih  ttandpolnt,  atid  not  Ai  U  done^  in  io  manj  rietHenli 
work  I  b^  Frpufbuttn  Jfom  a  Ff*neh  p*&tnl  of  'riBw." 

Eogret  (F*   F J,    First    Steps    in    French     History, 

IJtcrature  and  Philology.  Specially  prepared  for  the 
Umversitiea.  Local,  Army,  and  other  Examinations  by 
F.  F.  RoGPT,  of  Geneva  University,  and  late  Lecturer 
on  the  French  Language  and  Literature  and  on 
Romance  Philology  in  the  Univeraity  of  St.  Andrews, 
5rd  Edition.    With  Map.     Crown  8vq,  cloth,  5a. 

*'  1  bia  mantiAl  wfll  ha  a  hoon  to  many  wlio  haT#  neither  tifof  nor 
inclination  to  work  tbrott^rh  &  Iwpt  Tolume  on  the  bia  tor  j  of  Ft*  nub 
literatuf*,  b«t  who  yet  deilra  to  obtain  »  koowledg«  iollBci«nt  to 
»nabl#  tli*in  to  pLg^ifonboJa  th^ir  nvdiag  of  Frfncli  pr6«  and  poatrT.** 
-^Mdutational  Timet. 


READERS,    COMPOSITION,    ANO    TEXT 


Delbos.— The  Student's  Graduated  French  Be; 

for  the  ujte  of  Public  Schoola.     L^^^First  Year  : 
dotea,    Tales,    Historical    Pieces.     Edited    with    ^ 
and  a  complete  Vocabulary,  by  Leok  Dilbob^ 
late  of  King's  College^  LoiidoD.    12th  Edition.    1' 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

0elhos*— The  Student's  Graduated  French  Reai 

IL— Second  Year:  HiatCTical  Picr^s  and  *J 
180  pp.  6th  Edition,  Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  2^. 
"Tbit  ia  »  wtrj  aatlftia£^tDi7  oollcotion  from  tba  httt  aulbo: 
Itcittd  with  ertat  o»r«t  and  auppli«d  itith  adtquata  notaa  . 
tbDroufbljr  fwil  book  of  ihit  kind  tbould,  in  f%ct,  be  o«loaIa| 
intpire  a  tMt«  for  litrratar*  ia  thm  atadAnt't  Riisd  Tbe  wq 
vditcd    bj    U*    Dtlboi    fftirlj    tnttt    tbit    riqiiirtmfqi/'-^«i« 

Eoielle  (Jas.)»— French  Composition  through  . 

Macaulay's  English.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Hinla^ 
Introduction,  by  James  BoJfELLE,  B.A.  (Univ.  Oi 
late  Senior  French  Master,  Dolwich  Callege,  ^c, 
Crown  8vo,  clotb,  3s,  per  volume. 
VoU  i,-RredcHck  tlie  Creat.  iiud  Edition,  V.J.  U.-Wi 
Hastlnffs.    Vol.  In.-Lord  Cllve. 

Victor      Hugo.— Les      Miserables*        Lea      Princi 

Episodes.  Edited,  %vith  Life  and  Notes,  by  J 
BoiELLii,  late  Senior  French  Master,  Dulwich  Col 
2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  clotb.     Each,  3s.  fid, 

**  If  a  J  be  pronooDc^d  &  auecaai^     Tb»  tctffiti^in  baa  faaan 
judgment,  and  tha  not^a  are  good."~^t^^n<riiin. 

*'  A  wtjrthj  addition  trj  onr  Btock  flf  Knmcb  r^adiLnir  bookp, 
will  ba  weicoroed  by  baoiberlpaa  maati-ri  .  .        It.  BoIaUa"*  aoti 
foil  and   ta  the  point,   hii   pbiliiUig"/   ia  ponnd,   and  bia  tranili 
idjamatlo."— Je:)iirniil  of  t'ducatittn 


Victor  Hugo.— Notre  Dame  de  Paris* 

use  of   Schools  and   Colleges,      By  J.    Bui 
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late  Senior  French  Master,  Dulwich  College. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.     Each,  3fl. 

'"Hi*  nntea  abound  la  good  rmdaHnfft  of  HDt*nO*|  ^d  pH 
cpportuiiB  rvniarkf  nfl  tb*  t]rt>p*r  maanmjfi  of  worda,  anij  blili 
in  format]  no    n*='Ct*iiarj    to  fluridatf  tbe   t«it/* — Aihwr^aum 


THE    GERMAN     LANGUAGE. 


GRAMMARS    AND    CLASS    BOOKS. 
Jlpel's  Short  and  Practical  German  Grammar  for 

Beginners,  with  Copious  Examples  and  Exercises. 
3rd  Edition.     12mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Ahns  German  Method  by  Rose,    a  New  Edition  of  tht 

genuine  Book^  with  a  supplement  consisting  of  modela 
of  Conjugation,  a  Table  for  all  Regular  Dissonant  and 
Irregular  Verba,  Bulea  on  tho  Prepositions,  4c,,  Ac, 
By  A.    V,   Bq9E.    Two  Courses  In  one   VoL    Cloth. 

First  Course.    Cloth,  2s. 

Thia  Edition  baa  a  valuable  addition  by  Rose,  which 
ii  copyright. 

Key  to  the  EacercJs^B. 


READERS,    TEXTS,    AND    DIALOQUB 


HoOer  (A.%— A  German  Reading  Book.    A  Com 

to  Schluttcr's  German  Class  Book.  With  i  coto 
Vocabulary.  New  Edition^  corrected  to  the  o: 
German  Spelling.     Crown  8vo,  clothe  28. 

Hickie.--An  Easy   German   Reading  Book.    ^ 

Outline  of  Grammar,  &c.     By  W.  J.   HicKilj 
St*  John*i  College,  C&mbridge,    8vo,   cloth,  1b> 
Welsse's  New  Conversational  Exercises  In  Gei 

Composition*      With   complete   Rules   and   Direct 
with    fuU    references   to   nia   German   Gramfioaf 
Edition.     12mo,  cloth,  3».  6d. ;  Key,  Sa* 

Weisse,— A  Short  Guide  to  German  Idioms, 

a  Collection  of  the  Idioms  most  in  use  j  with  Exi 
tion  Papora.    3rd  Editioa.     Cloth,  2s. 
Welsse's    Elements  of  German.    w*ith  a  Coor 

Exercises    instructing   in    simpler    compositton 
Edition.     Cloth,  3a. 


12mOj  iewed*  Bd. 

Complete  Sfiucational  Cat^ogm  pmi  /rt€  upon  uppikation. 
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MESSRS.  BELL'S 

T^EW  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

Educational  Catalogue  post  free  on   applicationM 


^^^^^^■■"yy 


PENDLEBURY'S     NEW     SHILLING     ARITHMETIC. 


IX    Tin:     Pit  ESS. 


M  EA  D  r    S  nOHTL  X'. 


A    NEW    SHILLING    ARITHMETIC. 

m  C.  PENDLEBURY,  M,A.,  and  R  E.  ROBINSON,  M.A. 
Small   t'iUitrn   St*o^  Is,  ;  or,  ttyiih  A  ns  we  riff  la.  4fL 

A  ntw  Arithmetic    for    BvgiiuKn?',    vvriitev)    i^n    madern   liueji,   with    free    emplojrment   of    Crraplis 


,\Oir  HEADY*     192  pp.     Small   Crown  Svo,    Price  1»,  6d.  ;  cir,    tvifh  Answers,  ^t, 

A    FIRST    ALGEBRA. 

By  W.  M.  BAKER.  M.A.,  and  A.  B,  BOURNE,  M.A- 
The  mnge  of  the  book,  which   inelndes  qimdratie  eqEmtions  aud  fractional  and  negative  indicea,  wiltj 
k*  kmt]  adftptetl   espeidally    for  the   iii^e    of    candidates    for   the    Oxfonl    atxd    O.uii bridge  Junior   Locilj 
K  rami  nations,  I  he  Lf^n^^oii   Coiintv  IVnuicil  Hchohirs^hips*  and  for  exami  mi  t  ions  conducted  by  the  Cn  I  lege  of 
ri«?4i(?|»lor*.  tjfu  Boa'd  ol   in  ininediati*  El  11  cation  for  Ir.dan  I,  il'C*,  4kc> 
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Crourn   8vf*>     tyuh   illnHfrafiouH  bff  French   ArtitttM*     ts* 

BELLS 

FIRST    FRENCH    READER. 

By  R.  P.  ATHERTON,  M.A.. 

ASSISTANT   MASTEU   AT    JUJLEVUl  HY   toLLKiiK,    AinMOH.   UK    ^VUKl.t/s   rEEMCII   COItftSK.** 

Assisted  by  F,  GAL-LAD EVEZE. 

.'»jcct  of  tlie  Fu^t  Reader  ia   to  provide  n  stock  of  material  intermediary  betwet^n   tiie  First  anJ 
i  uu  of  **  Bell's  French  Com^^e/*     The  author'js  aim  has  been  to  collect  a  number  of  small  pieces  in 
Ft^Hich*  but  of  a  literary  rather  than  of  a  couversAtional  character.     The  pici^  s  are  nearly  all  well] 
t/i  *Miucated  Frenchmen,  and  form  pFirt  of  the  stock  in  rrade  of  most   French  cldldren  fuirly  early  ii; 
life. ___^_^_ 

BAKER  and  BOURNE  S 

ELEMENTARY    ALGEBRA. 

BKr  ready.     Complete,  Crown  Svo,  with  or  without  Answers,  4s-  Sd*     The  Answei s.  r^epintely,  Is,  tiat? 

HP  In    Tw0   Parts:   l^tirt  L  — To   Quadrtitic    Equations,       Second    Eiiitioii,   Kerii^ed.    25.    66.^    or,    with] 

W^  Answers,  3a. 

W  Part  IL — With  or  without  Answers*  2a,.  6d. 

MtEACHBRS*  EDiTiON.     An  Eilition  for  the  use  of  Tt^achers,  with  the  Answers  printed  opposite  to  1 

I  het  of  Examples,     In  Two  Parts,  5».  net  each. 


EXAMPLES    IN    ALGEBRA. 

EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  ABOVE. 


pletiS  with  or  without  Answers,  3s.     Or  in  Two  Parts^  without  Answers  :  Part  L,  la.  6d*  :  t^art  IT,  Si.1 

The  Anitvers,  sepiirately,  Is^  net* 


LoNuox:  CxEORGE  BFJJ.  &  SONS,  PoaruoAL  Street,  Lincoln m  l^J^;,  V\^C, 
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BIRKBECK    COLLEGE 

BREAMS    BUILDINGS,    CHANCERY     LANE, 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE   FOR  WOMEN 

( Unir^nnty  of  London)^ 
YORK  PLACE,  BAKER  STREET.  W. 

The  Lent  Term  begins  on  Thonday.   ISth  JmaoAiy. 

The  Ckillege  proTidea  instruction  for  ctodenta  prejpftring  for  the 
Unirersity  ot  London  Degrees  in  Arts.  Science,  mad  Preliminary 
Medicine;  also  instmction  in  subjects  of  General  Education. 

There  is  a  Training  Department  for  Teachers,  a  Hygiene  Depart- 
ment,  and  an   Art   School. 

Students    can    reside    in    the    CkiUege. 
DEPARTMENT  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  IN  TEACHING. 
(Recognise  by  the  Cambridge   Syndicate.) 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  Training  Course  in  October  and 
January. 

The  Course  includes  full  preparation  for  the  Examinations  for  the 
Teaching  Diplomas  granted  by  the  UniTcrsities  of  London  and 
Cambrioge. 

Two  Deocan  Scholarships,  each  of  the  value  of  £22  10s.,  and  one 
Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £20.  will  be  offered  for  the  Session 
beginning  October,  1906.  Candidates  must  hold  a  degree  or  an 
•equivalent.  For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Head  of  the 
Department. 


TJNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL,  Sessional  Courses 
^  are  organised  for  the  Matriculation,  Preliminary  Scientific. 
Intermediate  Arts,  Intermediate  Science,  Intermediate  Divinity, 
(B.D.)  and  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Degree  Examinations  of  the  University 
of  London,  for  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Ezuninations,  and 
for  the  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers.  Composition  Fee  for  each 
of  the  above  Courses,  £13  13s.  per  session.  Registration  Fee,  One 
Guinea. 

Complete  Three  Years'  Courses  are  arranged  for  Civil,  Mining, 
Mechanical,  and  Electrical  Engineering,  ana  Courses  for  Students 
intending  to  become  Architects  and  Surveyors. 

The  College  is  the  only  Institution  in  the  West  of  England  which 
provides  complete  Medical  and  Dental  Curricula. 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Students  is  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Lady  Tutor. 

For  fall  information  see  Prospectus,  which  will  be  forwarded  free 
on  application.    JAMES  RAFTER.  Registrar  and  Secretary. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Teachers' 

Guild,    College   of   Preceptors,    Headmutresses'    Association, 

Association  of  Assistant- Mistresses,   Private   Schools' 

Association,  and  Welsh  County  Schools'  Association.) 

Address— 74,   Goweb   SnEKr,   Londoiv,    W.C. 

Registrar— "UiMB  ALICE   M.  FOUNTAIN. 

This  Agency  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
Teachers  to  find  work  without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have  there- 
fore been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the  working  expenses. 

Headmistresses  of  Public  and  Private  Schools,  and  Parents  requir- 
ing Teachers,  or  Teachers  seeking  Appointments,  are  invited  to 
apply  to  this  Agency. 

Many  Graduates  and  Trained  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Private 
Families ;  Visiting  Teachers  for  Music,  Art,  and  other  special  sub- 
jects; Foreign  Teachers  of  various  nationalities;  Kiddergarten  and 
other  Teachers  are  on  the  ^Register,  and  every  endeavour  is  made  to 
supply   suitable   candidates   for  any  vacancy. 

School   Partnerships' and  Transfers  are  arranged. 

Hours  for  interviews — 10.90  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Saturdays,   until  3  p.m. 


JOINT   AGENCY    FOR    ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

23,    SouTHAiJPTOjt   SmratT.  Blogmsbitbt   Squabs,  W.C. 
Teleobams:    "  Educatobio,   London." 

ReQistrar—UET.   P.   TAYLOR,    M.A.    (Cantab.). 

Low  commissions.    Liberal  discount. 

Headmasters  having  vacancies  on  their  staffs  and  Assistant-Masters 
seeking  appointments  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  Reoibtbab. 

Office  hours,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  Saturdays,  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  In- 
terviews R-enerally  between  these  hours,  or  by  special  appointment. 


THE   ROYAL   SANITARY  INSTITUTE. 

LECTURES  OX   HYGIENE    IN    ITS   BEARING   ON  SCHOOL  LIFE. 
Commencing  on  Monday,  February  10th,  at  7  p.m. 

This  short  Cour»c  is  arranged  by  the  Institute  at  a  nominal  foe  of 
five  shiUingn,  to  OMwiHt  Teachers  and  othcn*  interested  in  the  Training 
of  Children  and  the  structural  conditions  of  the  School,  it«  surroundings 
and  furnishing,  an  well  as  the  personal  health  of  the  scholars.  Full 
particulars  can  bo  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Institute,  72,  Maz^garot 
Street,  London,  W. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.— €«.urses  of  Instruction  for  the 

illations  for  the  Science,  Arts,  and  Law  Degrees,   under 

nised  Teachers  of  the  University. 
Well-equipped    Laboratories   for  Chemistry,     Experimental    1 

Zoology,   Botany.   Geology,   Mineralogy,   and  Metallurgy. 
LECTURES  on  Political  Economy,  Comincrciiil  Geoj^phy,  Comni 

Bankruptcy,  Equity  ana  Conveyancing.  Logic. 
LANGUAGES :  Latin,  Greek,  French,  GermNn,  Spanish,  Italian,  I 

English     and    Commercial    Subjects. 
CONJOINT  BOARD  :  LectJU^  and  Practical  Work  in  Chemistiy, 

Biology  and  Practical  Pharmacy. 
SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Day  and  Evening).    -Drawintr,  Paintiug,  De 

Modelling,   Life  Classes,   Wood-Carving,   Ac. 
CIVIL  SERVICE.— Assistant  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  Patent  Ofloe,  i 
ProspeetUM  Free.    Calendar  6d.   {by  post  Sd.)  on  appliattion 
Secretary. 

DATCHELOR     TRAINING     COLL! 
FOR  TEACHERS. 

Cambebwell  Grove,  S.E. 

Prrncipa/— Miss  Rioo. 

Mistress    of    Method— Uiw    C.imPEicmt. 

Other  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 

Provides  a  practical  course  of  professional  training  for  Teac 

Secondary  Schools,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  class  teac 

the  DATCHELOR  (430  pupils)  and  other  schools. 

STUDENTS    PREPARED    FOR    THE    CAMBRIDGE    TRA( 

CERTIFICATE    AND    LONDON    TEACHING    DIPLOM 

FREE  STUDENTSHIP   awarded   annually   to   a   University 

ate.    Also   A   KINDERGARTEN    DIVISION   preparing   for  1 

aminations  of  the  National  Froebel  Union.    Also 
A   PREPARATORY  DIVISION   preparing  for  Lond.   B.A.    c 
bridge  Higher  Local  Honours. 
Fees:    £15  to  £20  a  year  for  non-residents. 
A   comfortable   HALL   of   RESIDENCE.    Terms   modern 

ALSO 

SPECIAL   COURSES   OF    TRAINING    for    Teachers    of    Pia 
Class   Singing. 

THE   INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL     EDUCATIONAL     INSTITl 

Taloabth   Road,    Wist   Kehsinotow,    LojrDOH,   W. 

(Recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  Training  Co 
for    Secondary    Teachers.) 

Chairman    of    the    Committee— Sir    W.     Mathkb. 

Treaifurer—yiT.    C.    G.    Moxtefiobe.    M.A. 

Secretary— Mr.    ARTHra    G.    Stuo.'iim.    M.A. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS. 
Principal — Miss   E.    Lawrence. 
KINDERGARTEN  AND  SCHOOL.    Head  Mititress—Mi»»  A.  T 

Students  are  trained  for  the  Examinations  of  the  National 
Union,  and  for  the  University  of  Cambridge  Teachers'  Exami 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20  each,  and  two  of  £15  each, 
for  two  years  at  the  Institute,  are  offered  annually  to 
Students  who  have  passed  certain  recognised  Examinations. 

Prospectuses  and  particulam  regarding  the  Special  Clasa 
the   Scholarships   can  be  obtained  from  the   Priwcipal. 

CHURCH   EDUCATION   CORPORATIO 
ClB^ETtimiEllLslLi    HAIL.il.,    OXFO] 

A  Training  College  for  Secondar>-  Women  Teachers. 
Principal— Miss  CATHERimt  I.  Dodd,  M..\.,  late  Lecturer  of  Ed 
in  the   University  of  Manchester. 
Resident  Tutor— Miaa  Godson,  Mathematical  Tripos,  Cambi 
Students  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  Teacher's  Diploma,  th 
bridge  Teacher's  Cfertiflcate,  and  the  Teacher's  DifAoma  of  tl 
versity  of  London. 

Full  Courses  of  Professional  Training  are  provided  for  S 
preparing  to  teach  in  various  types  of  Secondary  Schools.  T 
dents  attend  the  Lectures  of  the  University  Reader  in  Educa 
addition  to  those  given  by  the  Cherwell  Hall  Staff.  Special  fi 
are  afforded  for  practice  in  teaching  the  various  school  subj 
modem  methods.  Two  Scholarships  of  £25  each  are  awardf 
year.  There  will  be  several  vacancies  in  .Tannary,  1906.  Pari 
may  be  obtained   from  the  Pbincipal. 

UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE    SCHOO 
LONDON,  GOWER  STREET,  W.^ 

Headmaster,  H.  J.  SPENSER,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  St.  .Johns  College.  Cam 
Lent  Term  begins  on  Tuesday,  January  IGth,  190<». 
Tlie  School  is  organised  as  a'  First  (^mdo  Claj«sical  and  Modem 

with  Higher  Commercial  and  Science  Dei>artraent.s. 
For  pro8i>ectU8  apiily  to 

WALTER  W.  SETOX.  M.A.,  Seer 
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CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


THm  EtEMENTS  OF  SOLID  GEOMETRY,     By 

*  )i*»iij.-    Muf-'i^s,  ?ft.[':.  MHtliC2iiiJLEii.N.I   M:iL!.tLi    lit  Kiiit'  Edwards 
lltgJb  Iteliucii,  HLtiuiii^ii4tii.    Crown  %vu,  2#.  Od,  iicJ 


CAMBHiDGE  TRACTS  ON   MATHEMATICS  AND 
MATHEMATICAL  FHYSJCS. 

ItmawV^                          i       ^'hief  purpof*  ,1/ Uic  nil  '  ^  r4:i  uMct 

m^  tv                                   jh  ttafjidiird  in  !ilijgli!^h  1  :  tutH-'hUiif^. 

If  tlwt^  1                              ;i  af  ucw  hibLhiHlnnnd -  m()da&(if 

tw^Miui,  uwd  by  lUi;  txtemfliDii  of  kim)^-le{iiff&  of  loctit  luailwiiiatleiLi 

Gctieml  tCdltorH  - 
J.  <;.  l.tAjMKXJ,    HA.,  und   K.  T.  WHinAKEK.  M  ,\.,  F.U.S. 

il«».  I.  VOLUME  AND  SURFACE  INTEGRALS 

UaCtl  IM    FHVSIC&    Uy   J.   «;,   Liathew.    W.A.,    Follow    ;uid 

ljc«.^rtyt?  I'f   St.   Jidm*   CoUog'c,    Utsmy  Sv^o^   43  pp^^,  ^lapor  cuvor^, 


THE  STUDENT'S  SHAKESPEABE.--NEW   VOLUME. 
THE  TRAGEDY  OF  GORIOLANUS.     £ditetl  for  t] 

usv  of  Hiti]d4ikt«  by  A.  W.  Vrrit^  ^  MA.     Exi  r;i  ft^p.  ^voj  3s(. 


PfTT  PHESS  BEHfES,-MEW  VOLUME. 
HORATIUS    AND    OTHER    STORIES.      AdanU 

fr*'ta  Liny,     With  Ni.>ti:H  lujd  \  ix-ri>ndiiry  by  ti,  M.  EuU',^niiM^  il.J 
Ft'lluw  nnd  lecturer  11  f  S^l-iht-y  8uijM?Jt  CoLI^gv,  €4ru bridge     KscJ 

THE     STORY     OF     THE    KINGS    OF     ROMS 

Adapted  fixnn  Lfvy.     V^ltL  Niil*!s  nmi  Virenhidiiry.     l^,  ii«L 

'■  A  M*ieful  mid  fUtnit'tlvo  bo^ik  fi>r  early  Um>.  .  ,     l*hl*i  !•<.  .k  ;-'ijt 
itiiwh  (iMful  tdiom,  mid  lb  mi  uxcellaut  ftitrmlucttuii  tu  tkn:  ig:^t}tidji 


Cambridge  Local    Examinations,  December,  19d( 

TME  PITT  PRESS  StfAKESPEARB  FOR  SCHOOLS- 
SMAHCSPEARE-KING    HENRY    THE    FIFTH. 


1  "*  .  N£P-JT\,  H  A.     Fi»>trth  EdiliQu.     In.  iid, 
/i.  «db<ici|  mltiQii  €ff  tiie  piiiy."^-Gi*rir«fin» 


SHAKESPEARE  THE  TEMPEST.  By  the 

Edltur,     FJftJi  Kiiiti.-ij.     Ip.  i^d. 

"  PiuVKibly  Ih^   iPinrtt   coiupiete    !^ch!■N^I    t-Hiitiou    that  hiM  ever 
1  fnvvcsi ,'  —Edii rHtiomii  H* rifts. 


THE  PITT  PRESS  SERWS  AND   THE  CAMBRtDOE  SB^ES  FOR  SCHOOLS 

AND   TRAIN  I  NO  COLLEQES. 


Scott 


^_  [xiie  Lndy  of  tliv  lAktf  . 


J.  A^KjciiUW.**... 


Price. 


Crcle^a&aii'     )  Uj  ijImcui ,,. a.  r.  Kop 


B.  a.  W,  B^A^rif- 

HOm...**.,, „ 

HCILUE 


JH 


Mwiirt  ^tuiirt  .*.»....^.......    Karl  B»Ktri,  ......    S 

,,  EkiokVl.    K,  3  SSncrKtittRtm     1 

<Wl!Ji  cmtuplcti^  WicahwLtrXr) 


ArxiinK. 

Oicero   


Horace  ...  .,.,... 
Taeltaa  ..,*...., - 

ISurlpldes  ... 
Luc  Ian  — .-..*{ 


Work. 

llr  Aro  toitia    ...<.  1  .»,,,>,...  ^ 

Cklfta.    DotikA  IL  Atid  IV.... 
AgrJeiiLii  4rid  Cicnaaniit  .^^ 

A«iieid.     Book  VJ.  ,.. 

wjtJi  eoQiplolo  Vooftbil1iii7 

Alcc«b., .,    W.  S,  HAiiLEir. a 

oator.  et  Do  Luoh; ,. .    .  .  P '  "^^  HJttTL4»ti..  a 

Am^KUits     BoHkV. .,,    A.  P»imm    ....».►♦  « 

i,            ►tt...t*»-..,.^  . -,r    ii   M.  EiiWARtiti  ..,  1 
(With  eotuphtv  Vooftljulftry  ) 


Fftl 

J.  i*.  IIMIB.. 1 

J.  OOW. ...... .„.«».      I 

Hi,  H^f?Tl£l«ltlL1AU^       .1 

A.  aiiHiwicn    ,...„     1 
I 


Books  suitable  for  Oxford  Local  and  College  of  Preceptors 

Examinations,  1906. 

THE  PiTT  PRESS  SHAKESPEARE   FOR  SCHOOLS, 
mUQ   HENRY    THE    FIFTH.      Kditetl    by    A.    W,    I  TEMPEST,     By  the  ««me  Eilitor.     U  U, 


M'  \.     1^.  <Wi. 


Ktlitetl    by    A.    W,    I 


MACBETH.     Hy  the  same  Kditor.      la.  64, 

THE  PITT  PRESS  SERIES  AND   THE   CAMBRIDGE  SERIES  FOR  SCHOOLS 

AND   TRAfNlNQ   COLLEQES. 

Van  K. 

.     1    & 
M    S    rt 


I^y*  uf  AneitiCit  llonvc     . 
UU-tdii  ........................ 

J^ynf  the  J^Mt  Mtii^in'l  , 


teofiboti  -*' 


Euitfiit. 

J.  II ^  I'UATHItll 
J.  II.  Ll'«»V     t*. 

>L  H    Fl^tiikr    ». 

UHLHC    ,„...,♦,.„ 

ulynthi^ws  .„_„.,„„. T.  R.  awjVRB..,,„ 

Akcstla......... .......»., W.  S.  HAm.tv. 

AmbiiBJa.  tln«vk«l.«iMini.  A.  pRETOVt  .„...ea. 

Bouk  Tl.    .......  „  

(  ,,  I^Kiks  r.JL.imdl  p      xt     Vtiw^nrk. 


12    0 


3    « 


11 


Vr<rlbiLll*fy>,. 


I 


At  Til  OH.                          Work,,                         Ei>tt»jHi,  «, 

Oaosar  ..........  .     li&BfllU>*l»meo.     nof-k  I,    A.  Ii.  Frmhstt. I 

• —  \      IL-lll.,,, ....,..]              -  ^ 

I  rto  fkllu  OiLrneo.     tkKik« )  » 

"      ■."^••"»(    J. in.  , „., J         -  » 

Horace  **<^*M Oilee.     tlouk  t.  ..«.,.». J.  a<»ff  ...**., M.  V 

VergU  ^.^> AeuuM,    Buok  i.  ,„,«.«.,.    a  SitKiiflncK   «,...  I 

,,          ....♦.,          p.         BwkL  .....              1 


Lofitfan  :    CamtoridfirQ  University  Preis  Warehouse,  Fetter  Lane.     O.  F.  GLAY^  M&ns^^ 


A   Lhi  of  New  and  StmndMrd  BQok^  for  Schools  will  be  seni  on  application. 


J 
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WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS' 
New  Educational  Works. 

THE   DICTIOP/ARY. 

AX  ESTTIBELT  XEW  BDITIOX, 
RfrvfA  tad  Btmt,  »f 

rromwoMTtrs  gwca.WH  mcnoMAmr. 

L    SehMl  ttHi  ColkWB  imi<«,    Cmwn  ^7o^  1.109  pp..  >«.  net 

n.   Sma^T  SehMl  c£doii.    irtnv>,  u. 

id^rafifinuti  jr>wr*.  — "  Fr.wewiM.  ta  eivpiiocui  ^electvat  oi  words,  and  keen- 
Oritm  M  w«dl  «i  deatm^Mi  of  dHlnitlrm,  hi^  W'jrth— aoa  a  erwcue,  accurate, 
aoMl  ft%a  tramixj  of  the  sumc  oaefaX  vrjcabten  tn  cixe  Englufa  f-mipTage.'^ 

A  9BW  ilKRICH  OP  READERS. 

THE   STORY    OF   THE   WORLD. 

In  Pi7«  frMka.    <»uitahle  for  ^Candarda  III.— VII. 
R7  )f.  E.  .^79^^  Author  of  >*. privies  from  Eoropean  Hwtorj/  4c ,  4e. 
^>>i^irerl  f  rootUpieci*.  nmaerr>n»  [QoAtratkMM  aikd  Xhm. 
B<¥vk      r.    Oa  tbe  Shores  of  tte  Gremt  Sea.    u.  *d. 
Book     If.    TbeMseofverir  of  Hew  Worlds,    u 'S'^ 
H«>«>«  HI.    Tbe  Awakenm  of  Europe,    u.  •&/ 
fik^HK   IV.    Tbe  StruM^  fSr  Sea  Power,    u.m. 
tuwvK     V.    Growtli  ofUM  RrtUsh  Empire.    !#. 
THE  STOST  OF  THE  WOBLD.     (Ptue  Edition.)     Onapiete  in  Two 
Vo4i»a«ii.  3«.  iV/.  net  eaeb. 

Vn*f»rm  with  tk*.  a^tor*. 

THE    WORLDS    CHILDHOOD. 

la  Two  fky>lu.     Ftiny  fUTu«tmted.      fkxitable  f.vr  Standarda  I.  and  IL 
BTjrtK  I.     I2X  pp.     Price  IW.        BfXiE  IL     lis  pp.     Price  lOi 

BLACKWOOD^    LITERATURE    READERS. 

Edited  by  JOHN  ADAM;«,  M.A.,  B  Sc,  F.C.P.. 

Proleaaor  of  Edncatim  in  the  UniTenrtty  of  Loodon. 

BTX^K     I.  -,,  Pp.  M8.    Price  1*.         I   BTXiK  III.  ...  Pp.  J-3.    Priced  «. 

B^jr>K  II.  ...  Pp.  27.V     Price  U  W.  |    BOOK  IV.  ..   Pp.  a.'sl.    Priced.  «W. 


•yrM— SeleeCitaiL     By  Professor  Wight  Dtff,  M.  A.    3«.  <W. 

JU-w  \'fAnme  (A  Blackwood'ii  EngUah  Clawrics. 

A  iitttry  •f   IiigWi  literalire.     By  J.   Looie  Robertsox, 

M-A.   a*. 
•vtfMCt  of  lagWi  Uteratart.    By  the  same.     U  M. 
Hn^i^mtittg,  /kmalftit,  and  Correctioa  of  Seatoaces.  By  D.  M.  J. 

jAMKi*,  M.A.,   Gordon    8choola,  Huntly.      U.      Alao  in  Two  Parta, 

M.  each. 
The    School    Aathology   (Chancer  to  the  Present  Dav).      By 

J,  H.   f>^EfkA9.  M.A      In  Two  Parta,  iU.  each     One  VoL,  it. ;  Prize 

editi.'Ti,  :,* 
A  Fifit  Utia  Reader.     With  Xot«*s,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary. 

By  K.  P.  Wilj»*/n,  M.  A.,  Fette*  CoUege.     Cn/wn  Svo.  W.  tW. 

Hrtt  UtIa  Seateaees  aad  Proae.      With  Vocabalary.      By 

K.  P.  WiL»//3»,  M.A     2*.  ^W.    AI«o  in  Two  Parta,  1*  M.  each. 

Uwof  Latia  Prate.    By  K.  P.  Wilson,  M.A.    2m.  &/. 
Niglier  Utia  Proae.    By  H.  W.  Aidex,  M.A.    2^.  &/. 
Nighar  Utia  Uaaaaat.    By  the  same.     2«.  &/. 
Uwar  Utia  Uaaaaat.      Selected,   with  Introdaction,   by  W. 

|y/i(BA5.  M  A  ,  ClaMvical  Manter,  Girls'  High  .^krbfjol,  Gltutgow.    2s. 
BUCKWOOD'S  IUU81MTED  CLASSICAL   TEXTS.- CiESA^—CALLlC 

WAH,  iiiM,kn  I.— Ill  U.  CA.  Br<>kJi  IV.,  V.  U.  M.  Books  VI..  VII. 
]m.  M..  Witb  trr  without  Vocabulary-.  XENOPHOX- ANABASIS, 
B<x,ks  I.,  II.  1*.  »•-/.  UClRACE— <JDE«,  Books  III.,  IV.  1«.  »v/. 
LIVV— B<iOk  XXVIII.  1*.  fyj.  OVID-ELEGIAC  EXTRACTS.  U  ^l. 


Creak  Accidence.  For  use  in  Preparatory  and  Public  Schools. 
By  T.  C.  WKATHF.RfiKAD,  M  A.Triuity  College,  Cambridge;  formerly 
lk;ll  L'iiivcr>»ity  .Scholar.     1*.  >W. 

Tlie    Mettenian  Wart.    An   Elementary  Greek   Reader.      By 

H.  W.  AlDK.v.  M.A.     1*   (V/. 

All  French  Verbt  in  Twelve  Hourt.    By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.     \s. 
A  First  Book  of  '*  frz%  Competition  "  in  French.    By  J  Edmo.nd 

MA?iHfoN,  B,-f*  L.,  K/>yal  Aca<lcmical  Institution,  Belfast.     \n 

The  Children*t  Cukle  to  the  French  Language.    By  Annie  G. 

FCKRrKK       \m. 

A  Practical  German  Grammar,  Reader  and  Writer.    By  Locis 

L»  wivirrs,  I*h.D.     Part  1.,  Elementary,  2*. 

Spartanerjiinglinge.    A    Story  of  Life  in  a   Cadet  College. 

By  I'ai  L  vox  Hz<  ZKPASHKi.      Edited,  with  Vocabulary  and  Notes,  by 
A.  WoHHiwts,  M.A.,  Aberdeen  Grammar  hk;h«K»l.     2j«. 

Forty  Elementary  Lettont  in  Chemistry.  By  W.  L.  Sargant,  M.A. 

lllii>»trate«l,     Im.  «WZ. 


Full  EflnnUlonaJ  CaiaJfujuc   Ktnt  jx>nl  frtt  on  apj^kation  to 

WILLIAM     BLACKWOOD    &    SONS, 
4S,  Georae  Street,  Edinburah ;  and 

37,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


COLLEGE    OF   PRECEPTOR 

lAcnrponkted  by  Ro^  Charter.  ^ 

BboouBCST  Sqciaa.  Lossos,  W.C. 

DIFLOMA  EIAMUfATlOJS. 

T¥e  Exaauaatioaa  at  Teachert  for  tlie  Diplomat  of 
Lieestiate,  aad  FeiLaw  nf  th^  CoOe^  ar-  lu»Iti  in  Li.nd 
tile  foikiwiBij;'  ProTneial  Local  CeatPMi : —▼!*..  Binrunzha 
Lecda,  Lj-werpooL  Maadbe«c«r,.  N«w«a*tie-.3n-Tyae.  and 
TlM  JLaaoeiacaakip  aad  Lireaiiaiteailin  Exammarifjiu  ar- 
a  y«ar.  via.,  eb  tbe  ftrve  w«>«k  □&  Jaaojar?  aad  tlie  Ir 
Scftitfltber.    T¥e  FcQowabzp  ExamiBation  u  ^ttid  onlj  ;a 

Tibe  Theory  aad  Pratftnee  of  Edaeattan  is  aa  obli;rat. 
for  each  in'ade. 

Caadidafga  are  aot  rerinired  ta  paaa  eb  all  iabjecta  at  oir 
tiom. 

Exaaioatinn  fee.  Oae  Gainea:  the  Lical  fee  at  the 
Ceatre*  ia  lisu 

Penoaa  wh»>  have  passed  the  Exanuaatioa  in  the  The^ri 
tiee  of  Edaeatina  nar  be  exaiaiaed  prmetu^ly  for  Cer 
J^tlify  U  T^fmek.  tW  Praetieal  Examimati*:B  will  t 
Febrvary.  Xay.  aad  October.  The  fee  for  the  Pnetical  E 
ia  Oae  Gczaea. 

The  foOowTBC  priaea  ar»  awarded  : — Theory  and  Praetin 
tioa.  £10:  Claaciea  Greek  and  Latin  •,  £3.  XathemariC^.  £ 
Seiraee.  £S:  A  "  Doreck  :$chclarahip."  ci  the  Talne  of  ; 
faadidate  who.  haviar  attejided  two  Ccanea  of  the  Li 
Teachers  detivered  at  the  CoUefe  dorinr  the  preced 
■oatW.  aad  hariaip  paaaed  the  fall  examinatioB  for 
Dipiosa,  staada  fnt  ia  the  Exaiainatioa  ia  the  Theory  ai 
of  Edaeatioa. 

The  Refalations  for  the  aboTe  Examinaticns  may  be  o 

applicatioa  to  the  Seeretary.     The  papers  set  at  paat  Ex 

are  priated  ia  the  CoOefe  Caleadars.  price  *».  Sd.  each,  fr 

C.  R.  HODGSON.  B-k..  S 

Joat  pabiiabed.    Crown  *to.  doth.  f^H  pp..  price  3a. 
THE    ELEMENTS    OF   THE 

THBORT  AMD  PRACTICB  OF 


BxscD  rrox  thk  raixcirLZ  or 
CORRELATIVE    DOUBLE    ENTRY. 

FOR.    SCBOOLS,     CLASSES,     ASD    FKIVATE    STVDx 
By  JOHN    WAUMSLEY.    B.A.. 

Head  Xaater  of  the  Grammar  Sdkuol,   EccW :  Member  of 
of  the   CoDcge  of  Preceptors:    MemWr  of  the   Loodovi   11 
Society  and  the  Matbevaatical  Asurtciation  :  Autbi-r  of  **  Pla] 
metry  aud  Logartthma  "  and  **  Intrc'ductk'n  to  Geome 

The  leading  object  throujjrboat  this  treatise  ts  to  prori 
learner  ahall  nowhiere  in  hts  «tudy  of  the  subject  be  obUged  t 
roles  without  being  able  to  give  ralid  rea5<^'ns  f^r  them. 

Amongst  the  illnatratiTe  Exerciies  will  W  found  mccat  pap 
the  leadhig  Examinatitioa  for  youtha. 

London :  FRANCIS  HODGSON.  88.  Farringdon  8lra< 

Scientific  and  Edncational  1 

NEW  AND  SECOND  HANI 

tm^  LARGEST  STOCK  in  LONDON  of  S 
HAND  School,  Classical,  Mechanical,  E 
TARY  and  ADVANCED  SCIENTIFIC 
at  about  HALF  PUBLISHED  PRICE. 

Mathematieal.  TheoloRieal,  and  Foreign  : 

KEYS  AND  TRANSLATIONS. 


J.  POOLE  &  CO., 

(EST.\BLISHCD   1S64) 

104,  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDOf 

(Formerly  of  39,  HOLYWELL  STREET.  ^^TRAX1 
Dl^      Entjuirie*  bv  letter  rtotct   iMuKtit'itf  'ittnition. 

CAREY'S  "GRADUS  AD  PARNAS 

WITH    THE    ENGLISH    MEANINGS 

ReYised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  b/  a  Member 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Price  7s. 

THE  STATIOXERS'  COMPANY,  Stationers    Hxll,  L. 

HAT  BANDS,  BADGES,  CAP{ 

At  Wholesale  Prices  through  Manufacturer's  Age 
Write— 
School  A(jent,  1,  Arundel  Villaa,  Chelmsfuid  lUa-i,  S.  W\m^ 
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MR.    MURRAY'S    LIST. 


READY    on    JANUARY    12th. 

GRAMMAIRE    FRANCAISE    ELEMENTAIRE. 

By    W.    MANSFIELD    POOLE,    M.A., 

Motierft  L'tiUfUfttj*'   M'l^f^r  <?/  fh*:  Roytii  Xain!  CofUfjr,  O/ibomB. 
With  Exerciaes.     Crown  Bvo,  2S.   6cl. 
AlDoMfttuy  FVftnch  GnitiiiiLiif  on  mudi^m  lineH,  writ  ten  enth-cly  Jn  French*  m\d  iiilcnclcfi  Utr  the  \\m>  at  gchulim  up  U*  14  or  lij  yeuftof  I 
WRITTEK  FOR  THE  USK  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVAL  CADETS  AT  OSBORNE  AND  DARTMOUTH. 


AH  ELEMENTARY  GREEK  GRAMMAR  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

By    JOHN    THOMPSON,    M.A,, 

F&rmrriy  Srhdar  of  Ch-isi*.^  Colk'je.  Cftmhf^idi/e  :    StniQr  CV«,^j*J>a/  Mfji^tiir  at  the  Hi^k.  School,  Dublin, 
hn  L-ACCIDENCE,  1«.  Od,      Part   (J.-SYNTAX,   Is.   6d,      Complete,  with   full   Indexes,  3«. 

T^  i*i)»ft  i4  thia  book  ie  to  (five  in  a  fonn  suiUbl©  for  beginners  the  eletncnts  of  Greek  Gmtnmnr  Owing  to  the  grOAt  itnportMice 
'A  x\j  ijifkni  t«>  Ihfi  t:y^  in  the  cAfle  of  juung  atudenU^  cfU'flii.l  attuntfim  biH  been  pdld  to  the  lypa  nnd  ftmiitgenicnit  3f  the  prtnted  Diatter. 
A^tk  (imt  -ii\lij  hMM  ti«n  Indudt'd,  iknd  the  URtt^cs  «if  {'""^ry  dJ»ti[i|ni.iiHbE<|  tbroughfjut  from  those  of  priwu,  LTmidCMaarf  and  iitiii»uid 
***!*  tan  t«eu  loft  out,  luid  the  authorr  ha*  endcairotiTcd  to  state  nil  the  rvqulaitc  fnet*  both  of  wDi?Uien€0  and  ayiitux  tn  the  clearwt 
1**  A  iMjihir.  At  the  some  time  odvanti^gQ  hiia  Iwcn  takeu  wf  thu  dcvcluptuetita  of  mcidcni  tohobrshlp,  «a  that  tlio  work  mxy  be 
l*-?*«Uj  lip  to  <iattv  

CLASSICAL    DICTIONARIES. 

REVISED     EDITIONS. 


SiAlLER   LATItf-ENGLISH   DICTIONARY.     With   a      SMALLER  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY.    With  300  Wood- 


u*cfl  juid  Id  tfrcnt  jiart  re  wiiitLn.     Cdlted  by 
;  I . D   H  *  I.L.  MA,    The  E  t  y L  ,;  i  l  -d  p.>rtio  11  by 

'  " ^  K .  ] \ ■: F- >  VI .  L [.,  l>.     84U are  1 2mo ^  7 a.  M . 

COHCISE    DICTIONARY    OF    GREEK    AND    ROMAN 

^IITIQUITIES.  Iijo.i])iJrafhi|r  the  result*  of  Mr«1cru  llesiMin-b. 
»i'f  i  hjr  K.  WARnE  CoRKjan,  M.A.,  VicO'l*Tovo*t  ^»f  Eton  Colliiifi?. 
'•lLL  iitt-r  jjjTiy  lllu-trratiann  t.'tkciii  fn-cni  the  beat  c3F14JU|4c8  of 
J  An.    W"dliim Jivo,  21b, 


E.  Mamistdix,  H  a.,  tomfrtlmc 
Liiith   Iropn^^lon.     Crown  lijvo 


A 


CLASSICAL    DICTIONARY    OF    MYTHOLOGY,    BIO 

CRAPHY,  AND  GEOGRAPHY.  In  grc^r  v-^ix  n  wrirrcn  by  0.  K 
AlAKiNi^is,  MA.  Irtte  FtlJciW  of  Kmg*  roll^t;^.  €iMtihr\4ti%\  Mjnitlhne 
Ari»itttsiijt  Ho.'it^fr  At  Famu  CoWv^h.  With  uvi^r  ^(m  Wn^xiLuta. 
Mfidjjuiu  svo.  lEe, 


MURRAY'S  STUDENTS'    MANUALS. 


The  foUo^ving  voluines  in  this  famous  series  of  Historical  Works  have 
been  revised  throyghaul  and  brought  into  line  with  recent  research  and 
criticism.  New  Illustrations,  new^  Maps,  and  new^  Flans  have  been  added« 
and  the  booHs  in  their  present  form  Mrill  be  found  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  modern  teachers  and  students^ 
ILLUSTILATHD     LIST     POST    FREE    OX    APPLICATION. 


I 


OfipCE, 


I 


fllkr. 


From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Roinati 

'.r;Q„,.,.T  wiUi  ChllH^.n  oii  tho  HisWryu^  LitBr;Uiire  mul  Art. 
vlin«d  aitct  111  twirt  ra-isTittLii  by  tt.  E.  MAHl^mK,  MJl. 
*  HniJACtiKJ  lUtiitratLttiiN.    CrJwii  S?f*^  7*.  (Id. 

Btrmt^  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  EstabHsh- 
jBCBiotibe  Empire.    With  rhnpTtTs  <m  the  fllwhry  i>f  Liiunitnre 

™^  A^       iiv    l4  v^    iii.ihri        \fi,v  nnd  ce^lwC'ii   Kidiii.-n,    incr- 
I  !i  *«nrLh ,  l*y  F.  \.  M.  IJit>  Kr  Kt,  \L  A. . 
^.'furd.      Willi   CoU-Tin-d  HMd    nihur 
.„,.,.  .  ujs,  nL'jirly  idl  inei-nrttl  fepecudly  U>t 

^TS  GIBBON.    A  History  of  the  Deellne  and 

in  Empire.  Abridjifcnl  frf>m  the  UrlffLtiNl  Work. 
Kdltiiiti  in  Two  Purta.  WitU  B!iip»  *nd  Jlluiitrti- 
-    .-i-li 

of  Commodus  to  the  Doath  of 

1  i>f.i;,  .M.  A  ,  Lt'Ci  urur  nnd  lute  Ftdlnw 
ill    Ajicivnl     HUUirj'    ut    Umiijcn  1.1^1.' 

!   From  A,D.  &6&lotl]e  Capture  of  CanstaittLt>0p1e  by 
't""ki*     tJ>'  "J.  0.  C*  Ai*TiKft»rjN,  M.A.Jiitt   VvXhjw  uf  Lincoln 
^  SJtUileitt  Bod  Tutor  of  Christ  Church  i>3tfiJrd* 


THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.     From  the  Establishment  of 

the  Empire  to  the  Aoeesslon  of  Commodus,  A.D.  180,  W"ith 
Colonivi  M;tT.>  njd  nuineh-iw  rilnstraUann.  By  J.  U.  Ht  wv,  Ro^flu^ 
PiWc-iKiir  pf  MnltTii  Uinairy  At  C'nTiibridffe.     Cmwn  Mro,  T»,  (WL 

MODERN  EUROPE  From  the  Capture  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks,  t4&3.  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  IS78. 
ity  Itii  HAiii>  LmIh.k,  JI,A.,  f^VlJu^w  and  Tut«r  mI  \iitj.^v:ik*j^K'  CaJk^t, 
Mjtfurd.    ^th  Edition,  tjiuixiuifhly  rovwtxi.    Crown  rtvo,  7^,  tJd, 

FRANCE,    From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of 

the  SecoTid  Empire*  %  W.  H.  .Jkiiv'ij*,  M.A.  A  Now  IMltlaji, 
th.injMfthly  rcirlsod,  and  In  gtmt  pnrl  re^wrttten,  hy  AhTur« 
H>iahALU  M.A..  Cenftor  df  Chrfat  Chdrth,  Oxford*  With  n  Clipvptur 
m»  Atirknl  CJnul  hv  y\  HAVKHPtRLD.  M.A.,  Stndnit  of  ChrUt  Clitirob» 
Osffnnl.     Coloured   Mnjwf  An^l   aiJinj  new  W<ifxJ<?ut«.     r:r.fWti  liv0, 

MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH   LITERATURE.    A  Hiatory  of 

Enirllsb  Llttf  nit  lift?  t'f  ihu  rhirl  Et-LrU-ii*  \ViHi!>.,  fimiiitriT  v.js,,u  tho 
Mi*n(Wl  M  TiiMMAfi  li.  8iit^.    A^ 
B5- A.  HAMiLniJi  Tiioiii'^ns,  1 1.  A.. 
*t»d  Uivlv,  Eutonflrcin  Lflctutur  lu  t    „ 
Ak ,    Cri.!wii  Hvo,  7*.  *V1* 


-ctj 


SMALLER    MANUALS. 


^_--^-    From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman 

tmpnml.       With     f%»l!oLire^i      Mrir"^,      i'Uiis.     Jitid      lllu»trHtkJUft> 

SIALLER  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,    By 


ROME.    From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Establish- 
ment of  iho  Empire.    Tb  :.LdlyA.  !l  ■    K. 


3.     U'ltli    . 
ChH|iter  nil  tlii^  Kmplreto  j  't.  ^lu-iKti 

thu  ilrrutti™  of  PitfK  W.  W.  lUMH^v.  il.A,  I»X-.L, 
M*|>p  Plaim,  and  Hhittnitlonfi.    Cruwti  rtvo,  aw.iid. 


.  leT 


J(*HN    MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE   STREET,  L-oNtK)K,  W, 
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r  Selxisd  Edition,  ~ 

LUcjinv  JKi,  HtrtJivgb  !« Hi  Is  ft  in  Art  Vclhnn,  i-ru'i.   5s,  ^-t 

THE  CLASS-ROOM  ATLAS 

OF  PHYSICAL,  POLITICAL,  inBLIC4L. 
ANI>  CLASSICAL  (lEOGRAPHV. 
E«llted    by    CDWARO    r.    Ei»TOif,    M.A., 

HomctltiM]  Scholjn*  or  CorpUB  Chnatl  College,  Oxford ;  JUvlKtaiit 
llMAtei-  iti  WeUiTigU}ii  C^lTtfre. 

This  D*3W  Atlas  baa  been  prupared  at  very  consider^ 
able  expense.  All  the  Mape  arc  entirely  ntsw^  and 
every  thing  p>asili>lc  hits  been  done  to  have  n.  work  in 
kt?«?|mig  Willi  the  times.  The  Atlaa  is  intended  for 
Usp  in  t]m  great  Public  Scbctols  and  Middle  Cla-sa 
iikhools  (iiid  CoUegte,  and  the  PiibU»hers  trriAt  that 
their  efforts  will  be  apprecint^d, 

INTRODUCTION. 
An  the  title   itidl^lte^.    tlAsi    AtUiA   i^   ttiteladoni    for  t«ichhk)( 
piirtHifteM,   iifjt  fur  rutereiice.     With  thtfl  in   vi6w^  the    |H'iiitK 
tiiiefly  sicaetl  at  tuvve  bet-ti : 
FtrMt—Hoally  cltar  ump*- 
iirt'cfnrf— Fiill  treat  intent  of  |ihvwic4il  fu»tikr«i^ 
TAiA^— A  8uji*M!tof  chajiJtpf  (Hnmtfi  tbivt  vXiaU  Ihj  M,m|>k  lot 

Fn"^  r^— CJMNicfKl  uad  Bibllcnl  mtipm  thtut  i»haLt  Huffiue  for  the 
Ticoflit  of  II  Fifth  Form 

pr*n»pcrtUK^  trifh  Sptrtturi*  Mti}i*f  i^ntf  ^thrf  tUUittt^  twttf  oh 

A  N^^eciJiieii  LH>pj  of  the  Athuk  xriil  be  Miit^  jtcnt  |tiii(I,  in  nuy 

Head  Bi Hitter  ut  Gou^rslfUk-til  Tmiuhvr  on  pocctpt  ul  a  reuUtt<iiH'c 

ftij-  as, 

W.  e*  A.  K.  JOHNSTON.  Limited, 

Ed  In  a  Works,  Easter  Koad.  and 
20.  South  Sain  I  Andrew  Street.  Edinburirh  ; 

L  7t  Paternoster  Square*  Londen.  EX.  ^ 


Th© 


A.U.' 


FOOD-VALUES  DIAGRAMS 

By  Miss  A.  RAVIKHILL,  F.R.SanJ  ,  and 
Miss  L  M.  MORRIS. 

Six  CharlS,  each  42  in,  by  33  in.,  Ixildly  drawn  and  coloured. 

flhowing    fiiagrummntirnHi/   the   Proximate   Principles  tnn^ 

tained  in  aonie  typical  articles  of  Food. 

Eiidh  Shaet,  mouutcd  on  viiUeo,  wltli  rollera  aJid  vnnifiilicd  ...   tiet    3,'0 
Sflt  of  Blx  miwt«           „                      >,                      „  ...     ,,   IS/* 

Sotof  SixShis©t«tOnm*nlll4,  undertoplfttli    ,       ...     ,,   ifl,.% 


r 


rj  tME    'JLI-^    PGHQQ    VAUWE    QiAOflAt^a  N& 

PROXIMATE   PRINCIPLES   OF   FOODS. 


mat  «*  uiit4T  ( 


''"CD 


3.  J,  ARNOLD  &  MMi'r  Educational  Poblisliers,  Leeds. 


voM    nt:iin\ 


*/  j-vr 


SCHOOLJ 

Edited  by  R.  B.  LATTIMER.  M 
SIXPENCE    NET. 

PRACTICE  AND  PRECEPT. 

POINTS    ABOUT    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS      A   Gi 

THE  TEACHERS^  FOEUM.     What   UaderUi 

Ry  Trr  .f  c vvi  i  r  .T  ( 1  n  N  A  i>  ^  m  s  . 

EXAMJKATIONS.     Bv  iJii.hhht  FAnKK. 
THE       8UGGESTI0MS*    OF    THE    BOARD 

lUi  [,  MA. 

EDUCATION  DAY  BY  DAY. 

OUR  SCHOOLS-L   Etoti      Wjtit  lUiistralion 

CURRENT  THOUGHT  ON  EDUCATION, 

of  the  Curriculum      Hy  IL  B-i>i»  as  Hmiih,  M.A. 
SCHOOL  SERMONS.     Hy  Theoihuie   W.vi.roM 
COMMON  ROOM    PAPERS       CQncerninf   ln%{ 

THE  BOOK  AND  ITS  WRITER     The  Lamenl 
THE    TEACHING    OP    HYGIENE    AND   TE 

GERMAN 'iNGERMAN  SCHOOLS,     By  Eu/^ 

THE    HIGH    SCHOOL    PRODUCT.     Bv   E 

lii\[MS. 
A  PIONEER  INSPECTOR,  1820  1830— YIL 

FLORENTINE  CULTURE,     By  Ki..;i  iui^b  8 

RELIGIOUS    TEACHING    IN    SCHOOLS 

Confereneo. 
VACANCIES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 
BOYS'  AGRICULTURAL  CLUBS      Bv  J.  C 
CORRESPONDENCE.         MINOR  NOTICES 
BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

JOHN    MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE    STR 


Demy  «va,  doth,  750  pp.,  price  2 «■ 
free  by  post, 

The  CALENDAR  of 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECE 


FOE    THE    YEAR    19 

eOltTAlNlNO 

All  mfgrtnation  respecting  tlie  objects  and 
the  College,  LUts  of  Officers,  Examiners,  m 
the  Regulations  of  the  various  EKaml 
with  aa  Appendix  contaJniDg  the  folio 
Inatlon  Papers:-- 

1 .  IVpurs  Mt  »t  ExAtiiiujitioti  uf  Teachert  for  Dltil^isiM, 
-*.  Uo,  di>.  do. 

n.  I'apcr««i7t  «t  Escamiiwl^Jii  of  Pupll«  fur  CtrtUjcatea, 
ir  Do,  do.  (U>. 

u  riipei*}!  «i.'t  at  IV4i<fc««ioii4l  rrvhtaiiijiry  E^caTnlimllon, 
'•^  Do.  4o.  '    flu. 

7r  Pajtom  aet  nt  Uiwtr  Fnrms  Ex&uilnittfiin      ,,.        „.  Bi 
K-  l>w«  do.  ...        .,.  CT 

%•  Nos.  Z,  4,  r,,  ,m4  tl  limy  be  biui  wrpopntely.  i>rlc?*»  ttt*  _ 
«et.     StMS.  7  ar^d  i^.  jtrtce,  frets  by  jRist,  4d,  ejifW 

The  Diploma  Papers  are  to  bo  had  only  In  ihi 


LONDON; 

FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89,  FarringdoD  Street, 
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SWAN    SONNENSCHEIN   &  CO. 


rOURTH     YEAR     OF     ISSUE. 


ENLARGED     AND     IMPROVED. 


THE 


Sckool masters'  Yearbook  and  Directory  for  1906 

IS    NOW     READY.      PHc#    Sa.     net, 
A     FMW    OP/mONS    OF    THE    PI^EVIOUS    ISSUES. 

hod.M  t  MaI^ikr  write*  t—"  I  Imvct  cormtniUtly  iiamd  tlm  tiew  yeju-)»ook  frmw  the  d*y  it  rcttfhtiU  tMO*  unci  flriil  it  one  of  fhe  luuft  con^eiilanfc 
VLUhmwt^ngtd  worku  of  reforctifo  vn  my  iiliojvv*. 
r       "  b  Itk  x^'ijjid  ymf  o(  imtmn  Un;  E^htHitrtiHut-urH'  ViMvrlnKjk  iiiid  iHrcctory  lant  achieviMi  for  H«If  tin?  pufiition  of  »  iuitl<»iul  work  qI  mlflretifle/W 

"  Very  ii%ceUetit.'^Jtmhm}f.  *'  W«  ctnild  not  do  without  K/*— /annul/  <>/  Fp^rrrfi(*rt>i. 


m  OXFORD  YEAR  BOOK  AND  DIRECTORY. 

Ss,    net. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  YEAR  BOOK  AND  DIRECTORY. 


NEW   AND  REVISED  EDITION  OF 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

hy  JOHN  WADK,  J).Su.  (l^^n.L), 
Li4ClntH?r  on  Cljemiatry  at  Uuy*s  Hospital. 
A  Thw»n5ticiil  and  Pmetical  Text-Book  for  8hulentft  in  thii   | 
tfcfitiiwa*  ftfvd  Technical  School?.     Crown  Svo,  Mm.  fi/if.  nei.    ' 

XEW    AND   UEVISKD  EDITION  OF 

THE   LITTLE    CYCLOPEDIA    OF 
COMMON    THINGS. 

;%>U«EO,    W     COX,    Uan.     Dt-my  Hvo,  tis  ti^/.  net.      i 


T  E  K  E  L 

t  ^f  »r   the    Educational    Problems    of  the    Day. 

^'  FKANK  J.  ADlvlN:S,  Al.A,,  ^t,  John  s  College, 
Cambridge,      Crown  8vo,  3**  6fL 

ARITHMETICAL    EXAMPLES. 

With   Answers. 
Sjrl  UHUX,   F.Rj;,S.,   Head  Mjister  of  Ormond  Si^Hool 
for  Boys,  Dublin. 


^^fTH^ETlCAL    WRINKLES.       By    L,    Looaiv. 

;  Master  of  th»j  Ornioml  S^ihwil  for  B<\vp, 

STOE  STEPS  TO  INTELLIGENT  FRENCH.    By 

'^  *     s:    ■■   1     ,\  lote  Hciml  Ma«ti!rot  Hornsey  Ummioar 
'  r  ■  A  ,1,  S%*o,  I », 
'^  *\-jui    try  m  hf'«d  tfi«u*ti^r  of  loDn  cxiieiiviit^u  ta  brviik  lli« 

^Vi'j^f  +  it ijha  iJi  *#' <<  1-1 J T / ■■  I* rt . 
L...  f,»t  ^tf:i  Tjhi  |.>tj*(t|  Htchil"—mn*ffoie  //f?W.f. 

WHAHCE    scholarship    aUESTlONS    OF 

Ttg     CHIEF     PUBLIC     SCHOOLS     AND     H  H  S. 

s»  I  T  a  Ki  1CI  4  -       \\  ,  ^  J,      .sulutions     am]     Not^,^^     by 
J.A,#  Hvad    Miiater  of   Harrow   House 


THE   PARALLEL  GRAMMAR    SERIES.     Edited 

hy  K.  A.  So\>iENy<  liKiSj  DLift.  (Oxon.).  Comprbiug 
Ciraninmr**  utid  Reiiders  in  Lfitin,  (I reek,  Frt>neh» 
(ierman,  English,  KpftTijah,  an  J  Welsh, 

Ftif(  !*t'0'^jtrrhtH  fvomf  fr^r  ntt  ff/ipHftjtfitjH. 

PRO  PATRIA  :  A  New  L*itin  Story.  By  ProfeBSor 
f!soNiiJe?fStHKiN,  D.LitU  (OstonJ,  M.A.  '  DlnstfaUil 
2-.  «*/ 

Being  tt  continuJilioD  of  the  same  auMmr's  '*Ura 
Maritima»"  uhiuh  im»  had  such  a  re  mar  U«  hits  HucL-ew*  froin 
il.H  Hrwt  publicatioi*  *j.tx>ut  H  year  agn. 

HOW    TO    TEACH   A   FOREIGN    LANGUAGE. 

By  iymt  rli-'ieKitsKN,  Pmfes»t>r  of  Eiiglis^ii  in  the 
CniverKity  of  CoputihiLgen.  Trans  la  let  I  trooj  the 
DAiiieb  tfrigiiia!  by  ^ophta  fJiit,«NOUiKX  BitHTKi^K!*, 
M.A.     Crown  Hvo,  S*«  nd. 


JUST     PUBLISHED. 

PRACTICAL    HOUSEWIFERY. 

IW   C.    F.    I'lCTUN'tiADSDKX 

(DottK^iiLjo    Koonoray  Teacher*  LtJiidon    County   Couiioil 

8cliouIs)*     Crown  Hvo^  *1m.  i'hL 

,  '  '       U   wiiUtii'iv  tM*i»ltluji  tjf  the  vlelitelltt  tsi 

.J  iiu,    ...    it  lulliiw-i  tlK'  ^ill**»  IftM  ilnwn 

)r.  iikI  fthyiilti  jmtvc  Lj,riciul  Iwipj  tiJ  •t3h(x»l» 


READY     IN     JANUARY. 

THE     CYCLOPEDIA      OF 
EDUCATION. 

New  anJ  Bc^\vritu»n  Edition  by  M.   E.  JtlHN. 
Demy  Svo,  2k.  6^/.   net. 

THE    FUNCTION    OF   WORDS. 

A  CuiJc  lu  Anulysia  ami  Vavhiug. 

Hy  M.  c.  carman;  RA. 

Crown  Kvo,  tloil^  ^'f. 


SWAN   SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO..  Ltd.,  25,  High  Street,  BVo(iTC«fe\OT^ ,  '^ 
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THE  AUTOTYPE 
FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74,  NEW  OXFORD  ST..  LONDON,  W.C. 

OPEN^  {FRBm  DAILY /mm  10  to  6. 
A  VISIT  OF  INSPECTION  INVITED. 

PERMANENT  AUTOTYPE  (CAR- 
BON) REPRODUCTIONS  OF  FAMOUS 
PICTURES  -NUMEROUS  EXAMPLES 
OF  SACRED  ART  BY  MASTERS  OF 
ALIi  SCHOOLS. 

Fram^l  Autotj'pea  are  always  acceptnbb 
Presejits.  Thmv  iirti&tic  character  renders 
tlitjni  especially  suitable  for  decorative 
purponeB  iji  homes  of  laate^  whilBt  their 
moderate  oost  brings  them  within  the  reach 
of  moat  lovers  of  Art. 

THE    AUTOTYPE    COMPANY, 
74,  New  Oxford  Street,  LONDON. 


Spoken  French,  already  optional,  will  soon  be 
compnlsorjf  for  Junior  and  Senior  Locals. 

'\'tj   t^ch  S{Kikeii  Fritnch  you  tuunt  oinpli»y  tLe  DIreet  MetNodi  and 
ihc  li'L"!*!  tfouk  hy  far  fi^i  rlji*  |:iiii]*i-iiv  in  — 

ROSSMANN  and  SCHMIDrS 

FRENCH    BY   THE    DIRECT   METHOD 

(Now  Compr«t«X 
ol  which  Tieiirly  2(iO,OCjO  vuplvn  have  Tiuon  f^tlJ,  and  which  i»  ilAPIDJA' 
RKf  LACINU   ml  iAher  ¥nuch  Cijurm-a  iu  British  SchiKjIa. 

l>r.  flRAV,  Wrtivleii  «if  Umiliiotil  Cullege,  Berk*,  writes;  — ** A  valuable 
work,  and  in iltiLtely  superior  In  system  to  the  oltt  Grammars." 

u  L.  SAVoiiv,  Est]  ,iif  \\vr'\hi.yY>H\gh.  writtft:—'* Certainly  the  best 
First  French  Book  on  Reform  lines  that  I  have  yet  seen." 

Part  L.  1i   6d.     P*rt  II.  U.  Bd.     Part  Hi,  2m.  6d.     Part  IV  .  2», 

Livre  d  Exercicntft.    Uvre  d«  Lecture,  2fi,   Orammaire  Francaise^ed. 

Stirit   t'urt  rriinrtMlg  of  it  ctit'*Jvftf/  phitnift(  ymr'*  »:oil\ 

*^  WE  CONSIDER  IT  EXCELLENT  FOR  THOSE  WHO  WISH  TO 
ACaUlHE  A  PRACTICAL  KNOWLEDGE  OF  FRENCH/* 

Tlit>  wyki^niM  cih^ntfcii  in  thi<  queiitifiiit;  act  ni  thf  CnitibridgQ  I.>onil, 
XitiUH  IQOri,  show  that  RoHaHAifX  »iiiti  *  UMinr  U  ini  itlml  Com>f.  for  the 
LoraU  ttfui  ftic  if\,uffift  Milt nent tit iftti. 

ENGLISH    FOrJunFoR    FORMa 

CLASS     WORK     IN     ENGLISH. 
Books  1.  and  II  ,  2d.     Botikm  HL  V.,  3d.     Booki  VI.  and  VII..  4d. 
**  l»QVi*cfl  wiTh  gJcrH  prs»(''tji''jil  r*kill  iiiiiJ  jiiifljyim;r(t.     Hhould  c-uuimpkiid 

*'  Well  stilted  for  tho  lower  forms  of  secendary  schools,  and 
may  |>rovlde  hints  on  method  thm  will  even  bo  of  some  value 
to  mastars  In  middle  and  upper  forms."    <i*ittt*(ifrt* 
m  SOUND  PRAGTIGAI  INTROOyCTDKY  WORK  THfSE  BOOKS  m  IIHE4JUALLE0. 

J I  ST    ISSCHfh 

INTEIRME3DIATB   ARITHMHTIO.     iiOO  pp..   3m      gpechilly 

'^uiiiilik^  fi.fr  Cjjcfuvd  and  Cumbridge  LfxMils. 
HBNHY  V,    With  Not^d.    By  Dr.  lluii«o2f.    la.  6d, 
THHBE  THEM  ALGBBBA.    4  V»vU.    *±,  OcL 
GEAPHS  OF  ALGBBBAIOAL  FUNOTIOHS,    Sd, 

T.  t  &  E.  C.  JACK,  34,  Henrietta  St.,  London,  WX.;  4  Edinfiurgli. 


FOR 


SCHOOL  ENTERTAINMENTS 


The  Prince  and  the  Hlsiietoe     A  Nuntf  Legend.   Old  Notfttlo&,  \ 
Sol-fa,  tid.     Wiird*  oulj  ,  Sd.^  or  lAiid.  jwr  dt->««ii,  piuit  finee* 

The  Monk's  Stratftsem  ;  wr.  The  Mtufug  Heir,    Comic  Operettii. 
>%ittitiiun,  'in  :  Sulfji,  <?d.    Worda  onlj^  3d.,  or  2a,  sd.  per  dcfascoii  ] 

By    the    Ganges'  Banks.     P.arioiic  Diiitat*.    Old   Ntatattan^ 

i*lol-fa,  (id.     \S\>ni#  <iriijv.  'Zd,,  or  1*.  «5d,  i»isr  doE^fU^  poat  frev. 
Britannia,  Queen   of  the  Ocean.    Fattiotic  Schml 

X4>t4ith>«,  Id.  *ki.  ;  *^L,*l-fni,  i.kJ.     Wr»rd*,  3d.,  vr  1«.  tfd,  per  i 
Ftin  of  the   Fair.     iluiunrouR  rimtatn  and   Variety 

ulfl  Notfltiuij.  1b.  tid.     Wordm,  ^d.,  ur  la.  ed,  per  dueen. 
The  Isle  of  Pearl.    Fimcliiil  Operetta.    Old  Notation,  la.  i 

fjjt    Wsjtdfl,  'ifcl,,  ov  I*,  (ki,  per  duxen^ 
Merry  ton    Market       Huniumu*    Rustic    Openstta.      Old   IS^^tk 

Is,  tki.  ;  ^ol  fa,  tM,    Wm-da,  ad.,  or  1*.  od-  jwr  dcH»n»  po«t  km. 
Abou   Hassan  ;   tjr.  Thu  ESjikers  I»re«iii.    HuiAorom 

\  [>frtt !  I  >ij ,  I  ■< ,  (kl.  ;  SkiU  fa,  tki .    Words,  *M  .^  or  la.  fld.  per  do 
Fat  h er  Tim e  an d  h Is  Ch 1 1  d  pen .    The  FopuLir  Cftntatji, 

la.;  Stil^fii,  6d.     Wunlft,,  i'd,  vr  U,  ijrf.  pordosoit,  po*it  free. 
The  White  Castle,    Htmimti*?  Children'a  Opetotta.     Old 

'2s.     WordSt  ^Jd^f  or  1b.  tj*i^  per  doiMn,  puat  Irw* 
Misflta  ;  Mr,  s^tmngc  AdveutujctiA  iif  a  Waxwork  Hhow,    Hunifir 

titU.    Old  Notittian,  fld.    Word*,  2d*,  wr  li»  (^1^  p«r  docen,  i 
Mr.  Nobody,     Fanciful  CbildranJi  Operetta.    Old  Notatlwdi, 

M.,  or  la.  ikL  [ler  dozen,  post  freft. 
Lost  in   Fairyland,     Fftln-   Mtuque   f^r  Oidi.     Old    K<i 

WtsnJA,  'Jd.,  or  In.  iki,  jior  do£cn,  post  free» 
The  Enehanted  Valley.    FunL-iful  Childroa'a  Upejtjtta.,    MnalG  < 

NntwtiotiX  Is.     Word*,  Jd.,  iir  ]»,  M.  pvr  dosfiti,  poftt  f rue. 
Father  Christmas.    Cauuitn  ford«tilar8oholiar«.    OldXotatknj, 
Jackie *s  Dream,    Muaic+d  Play,    Old  Kcpt»ti<rt)t  rtd. 
Twenty  Nursery  Rhymes.    Games  and  Hhymoa  for  UtUe  < 

W^iids.      Mii^-lL^  (both  Notations)  and  Actions,  tki. 
Beauty  atid  the  Beast.    Mit^ical  Flay,    Both  NotatioGa,  Gd 
Matrfmonee!    Unmoroua  Muatcml  Bketcb  for  Boy  a  and  Oirla,    1 

^\^tll,ttuns,  1?,  6d. 
The  Old  Year  and  the  New-    Cantata  OperBtta,    Old  Kotation,  t 
Minstrel  Melodies,    Ten  OH»<hiaL  FhmtAtiun  Stings,    lu  lk.th  S^ 

tirniH,  l,"i. ;  (Miftt  fret 4 
The  Hum  ana  phone     Burlesqua  ButertainmcaL    Old  NotnUoifL  nd. 
Time's  Hour-Glass.   Simple  CtihtaU.    Word«  and  Mnatc,  Hd  .  pwA  I 
CJinderella.    i-hildrcn'a  Flayn     iktth  Notation*,  iCki.,  post  frv*. 
Santa  Clans,     ihlldrtrtifl  Operetta.     Muak'(Old  Sutalhtu),  rtj, 

lM.,  or  Is.  (kl.  psr  do«cn,  post  free. 
Morniner  School.    Operetta  for  Boya  imd  Girls.    Wopd»  iut  Kn 

(hnith  XotatiitnaJ  ci5mplt?tc^  6d 
P U 5S y *s  Par  1  ia ment»     H  n morouH  Jtudtatlou  for  Little  ChtldKii*  ^ 

hLci'lenriil  3Judc      Old  NotAtlon,  tkl. 
LRlLe  Orators.     A  Hrimomu^  Actik^ii  Bang.    Old  Notatinn,id. 
The  Land  Of  the  Dumps.     Humorous  Muaical  Sketch  for  Bcpi€ 

lilrU  (^r  il'ijB  only).     Worda  and  MuftleCtoth  Nutatloua),  Od.    WiHI 

I'lsly.  ill.,  (tr  M.  Iter  du^ii^  pmt  free* 
The  Fancy  Dress  Ball    Flay  lor  yguujir  Childrun.    WordaWidJ 

The  Haunt  of  the  Butterflies.    Shoft  Play  For  hhtlv  OiUdrea. 

XwUtiiPti^,  Ml. 


iiuitjt'tum  fti  t**/nat  ffm-hrr*  in  iHtttatufi^^  imt^h  fni  ifrm  into  tt  OiMifatA. 
Dance  of  the  Imps-     A  Hnrnomu*  Dance,     Prk-G  tkL 
The  Bellenden  Gavotte.    A  alnw  and  atatoly  Dance     Fno«  fki. 

Dtuwctt  urirtngud  hy  U.  E.  Ti:rxeb.  Unfile  by  IL  Ltisuancat* 
G.  ti,  L£W]ii,  «l  ititit-AuthoFa  of  'VBy  thfl  Gongca'  Bujiiks,*'  "'K' 
Arthur,"  &e.  

Charming  DltUes.     Twpjvo  SiJtiga  for   Children^  aot   to   Hu«ic 

VV,  \V.  FtAiibiOK.    WordiiAiid  Music  (both  NotHtitjua>,  la. 
Action  Songs, 

O  I  Won't  vo^J  huY  a  C?ol*v  *?    %  CLEsiKsmwiE  Wari*. 

Hurrah  for  the  Sailors.     By  T  Mxnttyi  Mahtis. 

The  Doll's  Complaint.     By  Clbmkistine  Wahu. 

Handy  Jiictt      By  M  i,fi«iAH*rT  Camicbos 

Foolish  Thoug^hts.     By  LotiH  D,  Mar^dish. 

Proudty  Mavo  the  tinron  dacl(      By  J  chin  N.  Crowtiiicr. 

Both  Notnttoii*      Prk'ii  M  ewch,  phost  free.     A  Satnplc  Sot  d 

WiJt  J^oiigM  will  he  forwarded,  la.ml  fiet\  for  a  ^htllUi|{. 

SELECTtOl^S  FOn  SCHOOL  ENTERTAINMENTS, 

lonHiwrhiRrtf  BcatiitUmii,  llijilo>rui.<fl,  Btrl^itijia,  Ac,  all  of  which  \n\yv\ 
ti.'*tyi|  Liud  firovfd  Mitice^fiiL  Ei>rhi«cn  Fi^rts.  Each  numtHor.  T^^xit  I 
.:!Jid. ;  i>r  the  Eiglit^en,  jwM  Irt'tr,  for  Hh, 

Spccfmen  Copv  ©f  the  above  Cantataa,  AGh.  will  be  «ent 
poit  fre*,  for  the  published  price,  by  writing  to 

Mr.  W.  SHELLARD  LATHAM, 

3,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E,^ 

iV  Bend  for  IHustratod  and  Descriptive  Handbook 
(20  pUBCtal.     Copy  po«t  free. 
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HORACE   MARSHALL  &  SON'S  LIS 


THE    CARMELITE    CLASSICS. 

ii-   nt  pmvuhug  i^raiiflftrrt    BnglUh  texts  at  a  low 
lijijicttrjiucLv  unj  t^u^tniiiiiig  a  iiiLuiniuiii  of  odltCfrljLl 

■•*^'^'  I. -SMALL.    SHBIHS, 

IMW^  ^  Ancient   Rome.     E^itc^i  by  N    L,  Fi^aj^^h,  b.a.,  uf 

MUtoD.  C0muH.    Eakt'J  by  i\  t.  ^).>,ir,vs,  ma.     ciMtij,  ivii^L^  Sd* 
doM^mllh.      Tbe    Deserted    VlUage.      I-MHchI    by    C,    T. 

jfarj^'^r     l^lfe  of  Qoldsmlth.     Kilited   hy   N.    L.   Kh^^kh, 

8l»clf«7.  Adan&ls.  Kast^^dU-  N.  L,  Fra^ea,  B.A.  Pap^,  Price  Sd, 
Or«r.    Kle^F  and  Odes,    Edited  by  N.  L.  Fiiazkb.  B,A, 

Pwpisr,  Price  4d. 
Jiix40W«*     Dr.   FaUBtUB.     Kditea  bv  A.  G.  Ti'KSKR  (51 1  KM  A<^!(i£>i 

«r*&^>.  PHcfl  8d« 

II,-LAJIGB    SBRIBS. 
9pamsflt».      Fa«rle    Queene,  -  Book    Z.      Edlt4:d    hy    C,    L. 

Scott.     E-*y   or  the   Lost   Mlraetrel.     Erlitod  i»y  J.  w,  B, 

C'ojwp^fit^   Z.4*f  on    appiicaiion. 


NEW    HISTORY    BOOKS. 

A  FIRST  HISTORY  OF  EINQLAKD.      By  €.   L.  Tm 

late  ol    SrhnKfrillo  LVtllug*.',    i>icf'in1t   iiini  th(?  Catubri4g«   Triitl 
Coliugtj.     Pirt   VI.  (HESiii-1820).    ^Vttiff  rftiJy.  St 

ILLtJSTHATXirB    HISTOBT-      Ft^lly  niust«t«*l. 

British  and    Old    Bnfillflh    Period  (,w  u.c-iomj 
By  E .  .L  1 1 A  L  LK  V ,  B .  A.     A-i  *f  rem/  v. 


Tudor  Period  t34i*7 


imsi.     By  SI.    L,    rBAZKR.   B.A. 


Stuftrt    Period    fl^KJA-ITHV      By   J.  W.    B. 
IIi!iJ[ti]i,sitr  uf  Ibu  Cuutity  School,  TutibyH. 


MEDIEVAL    HISTORY. 

tr riled.      Sent  kftuiw. 


By    i[.    A.   BoWARt*,  B.A. 


THB    IilFEI    OF    THB    BTATS! 

MiT«rrc«N    y.t    Mutlitj-l    at 

Cobcl^ii  tk'liuhir  gf  Ntwnimm  C«]'Ueg&, 


By 
LTuivi>r*lty   CvW^^m, 


C 


VO     TEA  (  U  /;/;     f  M  X     .  (  inHCI}     TO     O  I  /:/i*  IJH}K     Til  f:S  1:     niH>iiS. 


READING    BOOKS. 


FBW  TEIMPLK  KBADER. 


Edil-d  bv 


PREPARATORY  TBMPI^    READER 

•;.    L     tiloin»>N.       With    r\>UiijrL'd    jiiid     H\:ua^    uud 

mAKIiCrYT^    BNOLISH    VOYAGES.       Edited   by 


E.   E.  iSriciiiiiT. 
18.  6d.  net. 
Editri!   by 
vrhili:    llbis,. 
Is.  6d. 
E.    E. 


«n;iiifT.    BX.    F.rHt.S,     With  an    [iitruduetkiu  t>y  Sir  L'LKiir.?:T** 
)|4ii«M*kr      l!iiii»tr4lt'd  hy  II.  M(jfttii:>?<  XANi'S.     Rimftr.  BH.  BtX^ 

STOF:  tOM  THE   NOHTHBBH  SAOAS.    Edited  by 

md    E.  K    Sjvi.urr,       W  .th    fibi^tr.itiouB   by   W.    CI. 
M.A.^  itijfl  IL  MvuTiiS  Xam  t      A-rj.fjf.  2!B.   6d. 


POETRY    BOOKS. 


OARMINA  BRITANNLS;*  Kdit«<i  hy  C.  L.  TiroiuoN, 
mofit  c^oiiipktv  i'oU4''Lhoii  of  hktoricfl]  EufrljAh  pociiaR  v/hich 
liocn  pnbLtshtxl  III  fhtuip  fumi.  It  conlhlne  over  011  a  hum 
eruk^i^tldti.-ir  many  of  thvrra  af  oontcoiponuy  Jftto  with  tiiij  ut 
deworibotl  Secotjd  EditiDti. 
S^iecinJIy   useful   iur  f^^n^didstet  fur  LD&don  M&triculiittQU, 

A  BOOK  OF  BALLADS.    Rdited  by  C.  L.  Thomun. 

to  nioet  tHo  r«quii>;i/it<iitA  uf  tbo  [iJiyllftbuH  of  tbe  Ocntd  of  Edtt< 
<FlrMt  yern),  Ja, 

riTA*  SCHOOL    WOELD^ysz-^''^^ij.rce.  of   Anthob>gl€Jft  Hlrdvly  t\ 
bund  in  tbi»  line^  but  thla  la  it  Uandy  atid  jidiufrubly  Hclc»:t^  oUor 


iLLVSTRATED    CATALOUVPl-SPECiMEN    BOOKLETS- NMW    LISTS ^ post  fn^fi. 

Please  mention  the  Srhaal   tr/ivftt  in  writing. 

London  ;    HORACE  MARSHALL  &  SON.  Temple  House,  and  125,  Fleet  Street,  EX. 


Messrs.  J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.'S  Educational  Book; 

wttrrs   FOR   OUR   eoiuiPX.E^'r^    E^oucATroNAi:^    CM^TAr^ooxj] 


\ 


DENT'S  MODERN   LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

(;<-nci:a  Kaitur-WALTER  RIPPMANN,  M.A. 

FRENCH    SECTION. 

DBNTS  NEW  FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK.    Bj  S.  Aham 

WaihTKr  BirpMA.vx.     Extrri   ri\fi]..  ^vn.   :^    r;,]    rut      Tbe  l*bjmetlc    Ppirt  «f 

"  Fi™t  French  BfK>k "  it*  ilUi»  i-~ii...'l  %e|.iii:ii  i.-ly  .st  \«l.  nut, 

??txtb  Edition  [.-imiIi  tniK  hi>.[mmi  .  .-H,.").     A  S'eiv  Vemiou. 

BENTS  NEW  SECOND  FRMJNOH  BOOK.    By  8.    Aj 

ft  lid  \V,4l,.TKK  iithf-JlASS.      y.xtt-i  frujj.  Svi>,  1'..  'A.  ut.t. 

llitid  Edition,  bcviiied  .u^l  bmuijbt  U[>  t^t  ■.lutv. 

FRENCH   DAILY    LIFE.     Uy  Dr.  R  Kmm.     Extrfi  fciip.  $ 
FEATURES  OF  FRENCH  LIFE.     Bv  F.  R,  Roeekt.    E^ 

k%"^^.  bvo,  jikl,  lift  *.Tich  vidutnc. 

>*LCui,-t  EdirlMij,  l?vvl,vd 

FRBMIERE    GRAMMAIRE    FRANC AI3E.      By    H 

lUtmiJS.    TAyiuriiHi   btctiucr  iik  Fiijiik?h  rut    lliu  LiiitiMity  of  uxford      K\ 

ELEMBNTS  OF  FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION  AB 

DICTION.     I tj  U .  I K  M  V I L  J  K,  1 1  A .      E >L t  111  r  H*.  "  V i  1 ,  J* .  Oi I .  ill  t . 

GERMAN    BOOKS. 

^  8!x  tb  ( Eij  jt;  li  ^  L )  Ei  i  i  i  1 1  US  tr y  ,\f^t  i  j  i «  'i^j  nio  lh  .^do-^y. 

DENT^S  FIRST  GERMAN  BOOK.      {Ba^id  ou  tbo  n*S| 

i'iutiirK^b   -if  rhv     Fr-ur   S^ritanriif.  ji      l.Sy    H.    Auit:,    S.    JjIa^iiu  Kn«K,    Aiiti    V¥*i 

DENTS  NEW    FIRST   QEBMAN   BOOK     Bv    Wau 

'I'lisrd  Editlun^  Rovinod- 

GERMAN  DAILY  LIFE,     By  I>r.   Kms.      Extrti  fcap.  § 

Je.  «d.  ttet. 


KCW  SHORT  FRENCH  READERS. 

■  r  Ffvud]  Hc-tidri-n  f(>rri3t>il':'Wi.<^!i.v.-o  ^;^me 

'  ►KNT^.  Flret  Freocli,  mi't  i'*']!--  :iri'  u-^w 

'  d  French  Book,    lli-y  u-t  i-satd  :it  ti 

:rK\  WfS]  >,'f:uJij:Ltcii,  iiud  ^uit4lbiy  edited. 

'    J'hlrd   Yt-ar  Hi.»rkk:^  i^u^it^in  4h  [wgufi    iff 

(»  13u>p  clidln  ,tud  the  price  i*.  4d*  net 

P*nirtJi  Year  litaidera  will  cuiit4dii  UUih- 

.s»tble,  M  pngea*  Mnd  the  price  wiU  be 

IttO, 

Btin  SECONII  If  EAR  FRENCH  READERS. 
Perrault'a  Tales.     Vni.   b 

Vtd.  11. 

*tJ<rs  THIRD  YEAR  FRENCH  READERS. 
LKl^phant   Bl&no.     V-.L  I. 
Simple    £ii;orieB^     Vul.  IL 

I^WS  FOURTH  YEAH   FRENCH   READERS. 
Frescb   History   In   Extracts. 

V..|      1    -J  In.   \fXlli  U-l>tur), 

•^^^___VM^JJ^Th  I-  lie  vol  I  itimK 

I  fij/if.**  p^  .»   ,Vft'<r  St'kfES  Oft  thf  ti,u*  o/ 
*  ^  ^       HtOlU'US  LASt^t/.tfiE  SEJitK^\ 

T     LATIN     BOOK.       Bv    Hahcilii 

w.  K.  Fk*m'  If,  ir     ■ 
'i|\    witii  li  t;,.i 

'  iU        StHltil    fTQWU  .    r 


J.  M.  DENT  e  CO..  29  and  30,  Bedford  Street,  Lorwdot*.,  "W  JC. 
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THE  MOTHER  TONGUE. 

By   G.    U    KITTREDGE   aii.l    S.    L>   ARNOLD, 

^w\  iVol  JIL}  J.  H,  QAR DINER. 

**  The  Mother  Tongue  ^'  bastes  live  teatihiiig  of  En^lisjli  vipon 
i ml  11 L- live  piinejplKs,  and  the  practice  of  eompo»itinii  19 
encuiiiiiiged  from  tlie  \eiy  heguming  of  the  le&aons.  Its 
purpose  is  Iq  *l«ve!oii  iiiitl  encourajj;©  the  puv\  er  of  expre^ision 
throitgh  friei|tierit  practice  ill  eompositiou,  firat  oral  and  then 
written,  with  the  most  familiar  thing^i  as  themes  carefully 
arrangeil  in  11  ^ystemtttie  8e(]oence.  In  this  wiiv  the  chihJ  is 
led  to  appreuiai«  the  need  for  grumnmtieiil  rules  which  are 
grHxlimlly  introtlueecl  (lad  learned  &&  the  oeta«ioii  for  them 

Book  I,     Specially  revised  f^or  use  in  English 
Schools  t>y  JOHN  W.  ADAIV150N,  B,A., 

I'rijfe4>*a'  of  EductUifni,  King's  Colie^e,  L^mdoii, 
Leaftona  in  Speaking.  Beading,  and  Writing 
Engltflh.     viv  +  2!)4  pa^es.     IUu*tmtetl     J*rif  4? 

Book  IL     Elementary  Englith  Orammai*,  with  Lessons 

in  CgmpoBition.     xxii,   -i-  417  pagest.     Price  tin. 

Book  UL— Elements  of  English  Conipofiition*    xx.  ^  451 

pay<.^!^,     Fiif^e  4s,  (jd. 
A    lJ*.>i',ifi'>int--^  iviitoa  ■— '' nti^   httvo    fuijinl    'TIk'   Mothur  T«;iigou 
vtity  ftHttaUi'tury  i    thifl  wchuot  Ijhb  m.  specjnl  cummeiidittlua   for  i.*om' 

pinsiliniJ. 

A  HK\T>^4^Tiea  *rty«:— **  I  iliall  oorUliilr  iMJf>i*t    Part   L  aa  uarlj  ma 


*rtsT    Pi  nt.isHKtK 


FIRST  STUDIES  of  PLANT 


By  GEORGE  FRANCIS  ATKINSON^  PH 


ix^n,  of   Boi.iti.- 


>  Ciift^^ii  nu 


EDITED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  ENGLIStl  SCHOOLS 
£.  M.  WOOD, 

Tt:i*hff  of  ItolfiiKi  *tttit    A  ft  (WIT  Stud  ft   ifi    thw    l¥'alln*e*f    Tf< 

2m  poges.     Fully  lllujJtrattsd  with  over  SijOC 
Fnee  2b.  6<L 

"First  Sttidie&  of  Fl^viit  Life*'  hm  met  with  sti' 
ill  the  Britif-h  hies  iii  h&  Atiieripiin  foim  as  to  fjerei 
J*  a  bl  is  hers  thftt  the  hook  would  achieve  an  evci 
popularity  if  arrangeaieiits  wero  made  to  remove  % 
of  the  one  ativurse  criticism  of  it,  found  in  »la 
reference  to  plants  unfamiliar  on  the  Eastern  »it3«i 
Atlantiep  and  its  use  of  names  and  spelliiig  better  su 
.Schools  in  the  United  States, 

Miss  E.  M.  Wood.  Teacher  of  Botany  ond  Katiu 
to  th«  Wallflsey  Tedinical  Classes,   Clieshire,    Hjw 
revised  llie  hctok,,  substituting  British  typtia  and 

Slants  for  all  thos6  essentially  American,  which  h 
eleted.  Miss  Wood  has  execnited  thirty  new  draw 
Ur.  John  W.  Ellis,  of  Liverpool,  hai*  mad*  it 
photograph^]  expressly  for  thitt  British  edition. 


lOolCB      Sevtt^      Oia      «liPIlZ><»l 


hi    to    'X^ectcH^i^a. 


GINN   &   COMPANY,  St.  Martin's  Street,  LOKDON,  Y^.C. 


Cbe  Untvmiiy  Correspondent 


A   JOURNAL    DEVOTED    CHIEFLY    TO    LONDON    UNIVERSITY    MATll 

An     excellent     medium     for    advertisement    of 
POSTS    VACANT    AND    WANTED. 

Issued  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month.      Price  Id. 


I 


YESARE^Y       SUBSCKIIPXION,       POST       FREE,       Ss. 


Publishing   Office:    157,    Drury    Lane,    W.O. 


THE   SCHOOL  ^A»^ORL] 


Half  Page,  or  Colomn 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
...     i6  10  0 1  Quarter  Page,  or  Hall  Column 

n?  6 1  One  Eigbth  Page,  or  Quarter  Column 


Smaller  Spaces  pro  rata.      Terms  for  Series  of  Irtsertions  on  Application* 
Th©  SCHOOI^  WORLD  Is  publiah«d  on  the  ftrgt  day  of  each  month.      Advertisements  si 
reach  the  AdvertiBement  Department  of  the  Magazine  by  tiie  21th  of  the  month  prfoi 


Prepaid  Subscription,  including  postage^  83.  per  annum. 


MACMILLAJ^   AND   CO,,  LIMITED,  St.  Martin^g   Street,  London,  WXJ. 
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Messrs.  METHUEN'S 

W   SCHOOL    BOOKS. 


le  write  for  Messrs.  Methuen's  New  Educational  Catalog^ues. 


*^rmneH  Prose,     hy  R.  R.  N.  Baron,  M.A., 

|f«nuirni«r  Bc^njtjU    Crtjwu  JSvo,  is, 

[.YfrfAMfrt'jii  Jwnior  St^kool  Bool*, 

hmo  written  tor  pupil*  bffflaniiig  ooatitiuoui  Freflcb 
At:    il)  ExaiDfUe^  and  Eiilei  in  S|titfti,    Tbeie  Jirp 
«i)>KiDiH^c^,    but   deiil   ntber   witb   point ■   in   wkich 
Hfe»  art  •eeii  to  ditfer;   *d(I*  »«  tbey  denl   with   tuch 
in   nrf^r  B    bond  red   puimgct    ftod   c^xer<?uiPfl,    it    ii 
^-   •  T,nd  lufBtriently  oompMo  for  the  s'^aer*!  pur 
k  Jiim*;    (2)  Eierofie*  m  eieryniap  lan^fuafft, 
1,     (3)   Grtdaiited  iwntiauoiiB   puflmeti. 
^^er-  i?i-?   Mnd   the  cpntionoai  p&4i«irc«   nrf   fcciooiiipaiil*d 
bttUriM 


I 


KwmmU 
■■  TW 


0rantma#re    Francalse. 

B*A„   Eviiiiiintr  t«>  t.ond-'ii   IJiitTfirslty 


By   .L    U 


r^lcms    cfe    Nouveitm    Grammairo 


Fran' 


The  Student's  MeHern  and  Mfstoricai  Aiias 


EdttioLu    Crown  Srw, 


^Ht^  bfti  been  en  re  full  f  ire  vised  Aud  ftdditioniLl  mllitftry 
PHped.  §tiitabU  f<ir  nee  Lta  Tfiprr  Pumi  And  for  CuididAtflfl 
tm  KxMtnitis^Hout 


thii  OoUegv  of 
»Ti*!  thf   VVi.^]rth  [□  termed  Lute  HuRid.    Ciliiwn  Hvo,  i*. 

iK   IntrcidQctiau   on   Pbonetifsa.   with   DJiLgmm, 

in   Freach   for  Englitb  ■peAklfljg^  ittidenta   who 

i^rt    when    a    i^itemBtiq    bat    r&tlotLml    atudj    uf 

k?  U  Of  at -iiifl  rj-      It  al>n  co^tAint  matter  for  refereooe  par- 

lU  If  iHtd  oD  points  where  EciftiBh  and  Fraoeb  differ. 

ttf   ibe   T«rb  il   tiniplifled.     Other  new  and   ■»««*** 

yr^rmAtion  of  Wordi,  Ctonoordanee  of  Teaiet,  rMTi^ 

Punct^mtlom.  &e. 


h|iel  according   to  St,  Luke.    With  an 

rti  l'*i**iii^*tf»/'    With  3  Miipt^    Crowiv  Svo,  it. 

[  Mtfk  IP  en  'f  J  j# « ((jr  School  ^rml-^. 

vrhieli    will    be    publiihed    in    JannaiT*    oonUin*    the 
»fe»    wbieh   havii    made    Dr.    Eqbie'i    '"  St.    Mart "    aod 
t>ppi3lar    It  contain i  all  that  ii  required   for  tho 
Dftintiriils!*  Junior  Loeal  ExamiiiBtiont, 

Mstory  of  Surrey^    By  H.  E.  Mai.di!n. 

■  UJu.tiMtiaur^.    Crown  SVn.  l.v  ikl 

Uni   iMkiine   in  a  »Brie»  ri^sigavd  to  enfoTise  tbe  Idea, 

•nt  in  y^atig-  people'i  odncatioa,  that  hbtonr  he^i;ii  at 

Qua  are  meant  to  bring  history  into  nsonn^otion  with 

•ir    rendeTH    know,    to    illuatrate    inaDner*    bj    Inoal 

teach  that  tvtrj   place  hat  iti  Interett  *nd  itt 

ojatkuni  may  not  h)   each  diet  riot  hfl  deicribed  in 

hti  f  Lil^t  nf  them  tn  give:  the  imall  ttudant  the  <}lue  to 

■nd    tti   tr»ach   hini   how  to  look   for   thum    in  old 

•   iif  p1iit"'tf.   and   tht   natural    feature!  of  bia   own 

naifbhonrbnAd,       Mipt    and    illnitratiijui    are    freely 

»oh  witfity  tnlnme  i&  written   by  an  mthor   who  hii 

a]  ftiidy  ftt  tbe  OfMinty  he  tn^ati, 

khooi  History  of  Middlesex*      By   Victor 

*il  F.  W.  \vu.T-i<.    WHii  tiiiiijy  tllQKtrritlonii.    Cn«wn  Hvo, 


lt«  nrfcf  Oif t/e#  of  Mo  Enffiish  CiiiMen, 

L1lti4«*?<.  M,A.    i^t Willi  I^Htkm,  rt'^fiied  ntiJ  huMi^i'^ht  upfro 


All  ^^oulni't  Oxuii., 
4tri,  4fl.  TkI.  not. 


)*iid  J.  G.  li/niTiior^Mirw,  P.K.S.K,,  F.ft.G.M, 


Thia  i»  an  AtJa^  to  illuet^at^8  the  hiftodoal  deTfllopment  of  the 
Brit  lib  E^  flip  ire  from  tbi^  eailii^it  tini«i  to  the  pro«aEit  d*f.  Tha 
iVtla*  eontain»  G4  Mapa.  with  nuiiieron*  injettp  Hi»torloal  Tablei 
i^od  Note  J  p  an  tntrodnetion,  a  Uibtorioal  Gazetteer,  a  Bibliography, 
and  an  Index,  rhu  c^ombiQatiou  of  modern  mapa  on  phjtioal  fnto 
g-faphj',  trade,  indoitry,  4c. »  with  the  epeoial  ajid  eftt'oaive  liji- 
torieal  uiapd  cf  the  Empire  ai  a  whole  and  of  «aeh  part  of  it 
{if.ff,  India*  Canida,  &o.)  g^irei  the  Atlas  a  character  and  □omplete 
neiit  not  hitherto  offered  by  axiy  other  Atlai.  It  will  be  found 
eguaUjr  use^il  for  modern  or  for  bistorioal  ffeocraphrp  and  ibould 
therefora  pps>tB  iiidlmpeTiaabie  to  achooli  aod  unlTtrtitlit  and  to 
all  teauhera  and  atud«ntt  ot  ji^echfraphf  and  Britlffa  biftory.  It 
i»  tha  Qheapeflt  Historioal  Atlai  in  eiiitence>  and  th«  oni?  heat 
adai^ted  to  nie  with  Mr.  GeoTire'a  "  Hiatorioal  Geography  of  the 
Britiih  Km  pin'   "     PleasM  write  for  a  vpeji'itiien  Map. 

A     Historical    Geography    of    the     British 

Fmt***''*'  il.v  II.  n.  UK^iHt.K.  M.A.,  hVllitw  uf  S^w  Oil|L>,a'.  Uxfi-rd. 
Wlih  ^  tjtljiiirtd  Mil  p.     riivi^nJ  Ed  It !  an ,  rtfvi^ed,     Cit^wtj  ,svo^  ^t,  (jd. 

Set  Book  for  S&ctlon  6  Oxford  Local  Ex uml nations*  tODS, 
A    AfoMf    Trigonometry    for    Beginners,      Bv 

U.  F,  D'Alirv,  MA.,  l^?L-tiirer  al  GuuvilU^  And  Crtiun  lVtlleKL%  CarI- 
bridge.    Crown  Hvit^  'J*,  M. 

Aniou^  the  epeoial  featurea  of  Hda  boah  ar«: — The  introdactlon 
'^t  «xperim?nte  in  nraatloal  feometry  to  lead  up  Ut  many  of  the 
tnpio4  ooafiiderod  -,  the  q4&  throughout  the  book  et  four  figitr«  table* ; 
the  rele^tloa  of  the  tpeoial  com  {deration  af  the  trtg^nonietiioal 
ratios  of  anglei  of_  80,  43,  OO,  130,  1^5.  and  ^50  defrreea  to  a  few 
worked -out  eitampleB.  At  the  end  of  ?ach  chapter  are  example*  on 
the  anhifHst-matter  of  the  chapter.  Seme  teit  pa^jera  on  the  booh 
n»  %  whol?  are  pinned  at  the  end,  These  are  nmnhvreHd  ao  at  to  form 
a  set  of  iniiieelianeoi}*  cTamplei. 

The  bwk,  which  haa  been  written  primtrily  to  meet  the  new 
TfjETi^iIattHinA  (or  the  Canibrid|r«  Prt'Tioiia  and  General  Exarainationa, 
ae»injii<B  only  a  radimentary  knowledjre  of  flenmitry  on  the  part 
of  the   pt^Jjil- 

Exampies  In   Physics*    By  C,    E.   Jackson,  B,A., 

^cui-ir  Physix'ii  MktJilcr  -*t  Itriwlfortf  GminTnar  School.  Crowa  Srn, 
2i»,  6d. 

The  oi}jeet  of  thia  work  ia  to  atipplj  a  collection  of  an  [table 
pro  hi  em  a  cot!  ring  the  aTeragc  Pbyaica  conne  in  Secondary  SohooU. 

The  cantent*— wMoh  are  new—an*  dlriditd  into  two  partj  :  il)  n 
number  of  elementary  examptea  Intended  for  young:er  pnpLli  and 
adapted  to  a  three  yeata*  oourie  under  the  praent  regulation  1  of 
the  Board  «f  Educ^atlon ;  and  {2)  a  froup  of  problem  papera  for  the 
ute  t>f  more  advane^d  ptipila,  eapeoially  tboae  who  are  Tending-  for 
T7ni?ertity  SobolarihipiH  An  attempt  haa  Keen  made  to  tnier  the 
wfaol«  le^roond,  and  it  ia  bfiHeved  that  any  pupil  who  can  work 
tbrouffb  theae  exaniplea  wfl!  be  well  np  to  the  aiandard  of  a  Coi 
TiTsity    Srholarihip. 

D/lanual  Training  Oraming  (Wcodyifork),    Its 

rrl;ni'ipb?h  ,tTid  .\pp]kTiiiii.ij,  with  Sutuhijpii^  Kn  KxJituiuMtirin  tv^uiiKliona, 
Iht>2-li*iv,  ( >rth.  i|frj*i»bj«'.  lAcinietrk',  und  nbli^pie  Pmjt^etiuiK  By 
F.  Stuhi  11,  Statf  InstRictur  \o  the  iSnrr£»y  Ctiunty  Council  With  i^ 
Plfttt*  *nd  ikMJ  DiAK^fiimK,     ln>|^}orlal  <to,  h*.  net. 

A  ^ide  to  the  Etamiaationa  in  Man  nil  Tr«JAinr  Woodwork  of  the 
City  aiid  Gnilda  of  London  tnititnte,  the  Board  of  Examination t  for 
Edaeational  Handwork,  imd  the  KMiminationi  of  the  N. CT.,  and  it 
•hcnld  prove  uiefnl  a«  a  tmt  bmik  for  ui#  in  Seeondary  Soho<di  and 
Traintnir  CoUeirei,  for  it  deale  with  the  requlremrnta  in  Oeometiipal 
and  Ifeohanioal  Drawinjf  of  the  EdnE!atinii  Department,  Uni¥ertity  lof 
London.  London  Chamber  of  Comnieree,  Ae.  The  quettloni  and 
Bolutiona  are  not  obtainable  eliewhere,  and  theie  wfth  the  larfa 
num^ie^r  of  npw  fioeationi  and  dia^ani*  whieh  ean  hij  n*pd  early  IA 
the    aeaaion    ahoqld    make    the    bnok    in  tain  able    ti>    t^aohara. 


(ETHUEy  liavfjmt  ismed  a  Nav  ^nd  lilusiraUd  Cniahgue  &f  aii  ihetr  puMmiims.     As  onfy  a 
^ber  have  heft  prinfed,  tarfy  appikafim  should  h  made  for  mpks^  ^vhkh  are  sent  free  io  Heads  4>f  Sckmis^ 


METHUEN    &.    CO.,   36,    ESSEX    STREET,    LONDON,    W.C. 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S 

LIST  OF 

NEW  MATHEMATICAL  BOOKS. 


Mechanics,      a  school  course. 

By  W.  D.  EooAB,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton 
College.     296  pages.     Cloth,  3«.  6d. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

By  C.  E.  AsHFORD,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  the 
Koyal  Naval  College,  Dartmouth.    Cloth,  3«.  6d. 

A    Preliminary    Course     of 

Practical  Physics.    By  c.  E.  Ashford,  m. a., 

Headmaster  of  the  Koyal  Naval  College,  Dart- 
mouth.    Fcap.  4to,  paper  boards,  l«.  6d, 

A  Notebook  of  Experimental 

Mathematics.  With  Extracts  from  C.  E. 
Ashford's  **  Course  of  Practical  Physics." 
By  C.  GrODFREY,  Headmaster  of  the  Osborne 
Royal  Naval  College ;  and  G.  M.  Bell,  Assistant 
Master  at  Winchester  College.     Fcap.  4to,  2s. 

Preliminary  Practical  Mathe- 

ma  tics.  By  S.  G.  Starling,  A.R.C.Sc, 
B.Sc,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics  and 
Mathematics  at  the  West  Ham  Municipal  Tech- 
nical Institute ;  and  F.  C.  Clarke,  A.R.C.Sc., 
B.Sc.     Cloth,  U,  6d. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on 

Practical  Mathematics.  By  John  Graham, 
B.A.»  B.E ,  Demonstrator  and  l-iccturer  on 
Applied  Mathematics  in  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute's  Technical  College,  Fins- 
bury.     Cloth,  38.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  Elemen- 

tary  Statics  (treated  Graphically).  By  R. 
Nettell,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master,  Royal  Naval 
College,  Osborne.  Fcap.  4to,  2s  Answers,  limp 
cloth,  2d, 

Graphical   Statics  Problems. 

With  Diagrams.  By  W.  M.  Baker,  M.A  , 
Headmaster  of  the  Military  and  Civil  Depart- 
ment at  Cheltenham  College.     4to,  2s.  6(Z. 

Vectors  and  Rotors. 

With  Applications.  By  0.  Henrici,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  and  G.  C.  Turner,  B.Sc.     Cloth,  4^.  6d 

The  Elements  of  Geometry. 

By  R.  Lachlan,  Sc.D.,  and  W.  C.  Fletcher, 
M.A.     Cloth,  28.  ()d. 

Geometrical  Conies. 
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^ORK    BEFORE    BREAKFAST, 

By   Dr-   Clemekt   Dukes, 
M**dkal  Officer  of  Rugby  Schot>L 

ar€  clearly  evident  that  educators  who 

rise  above  custom   and   tradition,    and 

fee   a   comprehcnsivt*    survey    of   their   re- 

lity,  are  devoting:  thoughtful  attention  to 

feres ts  of  the  youn^  in  relation  to  health, 

thf?  occasion  accordingly  jf^ecms  opportune 
llseu^'^  one  of  the  numerous  prohlcms  which 
Ay  concern  the  welfare  of  children  at  board- 
»schooL 

do  not,  of  course,  employ  the  term  health 
i  in  contradistinction  to  disease,  for  health 
liat  sense  is  already  fully  considered  in  schools. 
b  referring  to  vigour  of  health  as  compared 
p  inferior  healthy  which  involves  the  com- 
fcst   attainable   slate  of  development   of  body 

mind,  und^  dependent,  as  it  is,  upon  an  ap* 
prtatc  mode  of  life  in  the  nursery  and  at 
Di>l,  is  mainly  produced  during  the  period  of 
iv€  growth. 

n  order  that  the  highest  condition  of  health 
[lie  children  of  this  generation  may  lie  secured, 
tain  existing  methods  incidental  to  education 
$t  erase  summarily  and  finally.    Routine^  when 

rigidly  follo%ved,  tends  to  prevent  the  percep- 
^  of  defects,  and,  w^hile  it  is.  imperative  in 
Ckd  organisation,  it  should  obviously  be  sub- 
my  to  progress, 

"he  most  Important  duty  of  the  educator  lies 
rigilant  care  that  no  injury,  consequent  upon 
Ity  conditions  of  life,  is  caused  to  the  child's 
befit  body  and  mind  while  commitied  to  his 
ige-  If  this  harm  occur,  the  phy^^ical  founda- 
I  of  future  dcvcltypment  and  full  exercise  of 
illy  is  impaired,  for  errors  ensuing  during  the 
^tic  period  of  life  seldf>m,  if  ever,  admit  of 
ipktc  repair. 

4e  amount  of  work  levied  from  the  child  at 
M>]  ts  of  paramount  importance;  no  less  so  the 
lod  0/  the  day  when  it  is  exacted.  It  is  one 
he  most  obvious  physical  laws  of  nature  that 
;}^ture  organs  are  incapacitated  and  deteri- 
',by  cjicessive  work^  while  they  are  dc- 
Voi^  8.J 


veloped  and  rendered  vigorous  by  sufficient, 
healthy,  and  gradual  exercise— in  fact,  this  is  the 
only  mode  in  which  they  can  be  developed  to  their 
highest  standard*  But  the  exercise  must  be  pro- 
gressiva not  uniform,  for  mental  and  physical 
exertion  adapted  to  a  child  is  not  sufficient  for 
youth,  and  exercise  suitable  for  youth  is  inade- 
quate for  the  adult.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  the  competent  educator  to  graduate 
the  training  of  the  brain  from  short  and  easy 
tasks  to  more  difficult  and  strenuous  efforts.  It 
is,  however,  constantly  overlooked  that  the  young 
are  devoid  of  the  power  of  sustained  attention 
and  endurance,  which  is  only  elicited  tow^ards  the 
end  of  the  period  of  education.  Yet  in  the 
primary  schools  children  of  five  years  of  age  w^ork 
exactly  the  same  number  of  hours  as  those  of| 
fourteen;  in  the  high-class  preparatory  schools' 
those  of  nine  are  detained  in  school  for  the  same 
number  of  hours  as  those  of  fourteen;  w^hile  in 
the  secondary  schools  children  of  fourteen  are 
assigned  an  identical  number  of  hours  w^ith  youths 
of  nineteen.  It  is  absolutely  certain^  nevertheless,  ' 
that  the  child  whose  strength  is  not  over-taxed" 
will  perform  more  effective  work  in  four  or  five 
hours  than  one  who  is  wearied  can  accomplish 
in  seven  or  eight  hours.  And  it  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that  the  best  w^ork  of  the  term  follows  the 
hrsi  few  weeks  after  the  vacation;  the  best  work 
of  the  week  is  done  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
after  the  rest  on  Saturday  and  Sunday ;  and  the 
best  work  of  the  day  is  that  performed  during 
the  first  two  hours  of  the  day  after  the  night *Si 
rest.  The  adherence  of  so  many  teachers  to  the  J 
early  lessun  before  breakfast  rests  on  a  perverted 
perception  of  this  latter  fact,  for  the  tw^o  morning 
hours  foUounng  a  good  breakfast  and  a  longer- 
period  of  sleep  are  undoubtedly  more  productive ' 
of  fruitful  work  which  exhibits  the  keener  intelli- 
gence and  firmer  grasp.  If  this  be  not  admitted, 
I  would  cite  in  testimony  the  public  day-schools, 
where  work  does  not  commence  until  after  break- 
fast, and  I  w^ould  confidently  ask,  Do  the  public 
boarding-schools,  where  lessons  begin  at  7*15  or 
7,30  a.m.  before  breakfast,  produce,  propor- 
tionately, a  larger  number  of  scholars,  and  of 
a  higher  type,  and  more  capable  men  of  the 
w^orld  ? 
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It  will  naturally  be  demanded,  What  is  the 
harm,  from  the  point  of  view  of  health,  of  early 
**  first  lesson  "?  In  ansAver,  I  point  out  that  my 
contention  mainly  affects  the  winter  and  spring 
terms,  when  the  weather  is  cold,  the  mornings 
dark,  and  more  sleep  is  required,  and  that  I  do 
not  press  it  for  the  summer  term,  when  the 
weather  is  warm,  the  mornings  light,  and  less 
sleep  is  needed. 

The  custom  of  work  before  breakfast  involves 
a  practice  which  is  severe  and  two-fold. 

(i)  The  young  are  extremely  sensitive  to  cold, 
especially  when  accompanied  by  want  of  food. 
Both  of  these  causes  entail  depression  of  the  vital 
powers,  with  consequent  poor  health,  and  thus 
render  the  system  more  susceptible  to  disease. 
Cold  kills  the  young  sooner  than  the  adult,  and 
the  young  die  of  starvation  much  more  rapidly 
than  those  who  have  arrived  at  maturity.  The 
prime  fact  in  the  feeding  of  youth  is  the  necessity 
of  short  intervals  between  meals,  on  account  of 
their  quicker  digestion  and  their  naturally  greater 
demand  for  food,  which  in  their  case  is  required 
to  fulfil  the  double  function  of  restoring  the  loss 
resulting  from  **  wear  and  tear  '*  and  of  aiding 
physical  growth.  Moreover,  their  food  supply 
should  always  be  given  in  advance,  so  that  they 
may  possess  a  fund  on  which  to  draw  for  energy, 
without  using  material  which  has  been  expended 
upon  the  formation  of  tissue. 

(2)  The  early  **  first  lesson  "  curtails  time  which 
should  be  allotted  to  sleep.  It  is  a  deplorable 
fact  that  in  the  organisation  of  schools  it  has 
ever  been  the  custom  to  adapt  the  hours  of  work 
and  sleep  to  the  requirements  of  the  seniors,  re- 
gardless of  this  erroneous  practice  upon  the  health 
and  staying-power  of  the  juniors.  Seeing  that 
upon  the  wise  physical  training  of  the  younger 
children  at  school  depend  both  the  energy  of  early 
manhood  and  the  endurance  of  later  years,  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  no  less  inexplicable 
than  unfortunate  that  so  meagre  an  attention — if 
attention,  indeed,  it  may  be  called — has  been  de- 
voted to  the  judicious  assessment  of  their  periods 
of  work  and  sleep. 

The  difficulties  which  attend  this  urgent  reform 
— diflftculties  which  should  be  promptly  and  re- 
solutely faced — can  be  met  in  many  ways.  The 
younger  children  should  go  earlier  to  bed ;  no 
evening  task  to  prepare,  and  no  work  before 
breakfast  should  be  required,  while  the  morning 
and  afternoon  hours  of  work  should  be  shortened. 
Work,  by  the  existing  routine,  trenches  upon  the 
time  demanded  for  rest,  recuperation,  and  exer- 
cise, with  the  result  that  nervous  energy  is  use- 
lessly dissipated ;  and  the  younger  the  child  the 
more  disastrous  is  the  effect  produced. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  first  lesson  before 
breakfast  presses  injuriously,  as  undoubtedly  it 
does,  on  the  younger  members  of  schools,  the 
school  authorities  should  perceive  in  the  fact  an 
instant  duty  of  reform  in  the  provision  of  a  longer 
period  of  rest. 

And  as  a  guide  in  this  direction  I  append  the 
following  table  : — 


The  Hours  of  Work  and  Sleep  adapted  to  ti^ 
Ages  during  the  Period  of   Educatio 


Class  of  School 

Ages  of  Pupils 

,     H  ours  of 

Work 
'      per  day 

, 

From 

Years 
010     * 

0 

Nursery      < 

** 

i  to    I 
I  to     2 

0 
0 

( 

>i 

2  10     3 

0 

Infant  School  ... 

If 

3  to    4 

4  to    5 

0 
0 

r 

5  to    6 

6  to    7 

1           I 

Primary  School      -[ 

'» 

7  10    8 

8  to    9 

2 
i            2h 

i» 

9  to  10 

3 

II 

10  10  12 

1         4 

1^ 
Secondary  School  | 

II 
f  1 
»» 

12  to  14 
14  10  16 
16  to  18 
18  to  19 

'         5 

i         ^ 
7 
8 

University -j 

i» 
1) 

19  10  21 
21  to  23 

8 
8 

J __ 

If  sanatory  science  is  to  assume  its 
place  in  the  conduct  of  school-life,  breakf 
precede  work,  and  sleep  must  be  apportl 
rata  to  the  several  ages  of  childhood  and 


THE    STUDY    OF    SPEECH    SOU 
By  Prof.  Walter  Rippmanx,  M.A. 
I. 

THE  English  have  often  been  charg 
speaking  their  own  language  ba 
with  being  almost  incapable  of  proi 
correctly  any  other  language.  The  firs 
is  heartily  endorsed  by  every  teacher  c 
tion,  the  second  by  many  a  teacher  of 
languages.  It  may  be  of  some  interest 
sider  whether  there  are  any  means  of  re 
the  defect  indicated. 

As  a  preliminary,  it  will  be  necessary  t 
some  idea  of  the  stages  through  which 
in  acquiring  such  command  as  we  may 
over  the  sounds  of  the  mother  tongue. 

The  young  child  hears  certain  sounds  fr 
repeated,  and  sees  the  movement  of  the  ] 
crying  it  makes  use  of  the  vocal  chor 
imitation  it  learns  to  use  its  lips  also,  ; 
duces  its  first  speech  sounds — the  coml: 
ma  and  pa.  It  utters  many  other  sour 
muscles  serve  to  produce  them  in  great 
and  it  seems  to  show  no  particular  prefer 
any  of  them.  Its  ear  is  untrained,  and  < 
distinguish  sounds  carefully. 

In  course  of  time,  after  innumerable  re] 
of  the  same  sounds,  the  little  child  a 
imitate  them  pretty  well.  Some  sounds 
used  to  produce  it  does  not  hear,  and  t 
ceases  to  produce  them ;  other  sounds  i 
common,  and  are  consequently  produc 
often.  The  result  is  that  certain  muscle 
come  into  play,  and  others  are  in  const 
The  child  acquires  habits  of  speech. 


S0ARV,    I906.] 
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'his  is  entirely  the  result  of  imitation,  and,  of 
r^p  the  speech  of  the  child  reflects  the  speech 
hose  surrounding-  it.  If  the  child  is  left  mainly 
nurse  who  speaks  badly ^  it  cannot  be  expected 
peak  well.  If  it  is  larg-eJy  in  the  company  of 
-educated  people,  its  speech  will  show  their 
Knee,  The  longer  it  associates  with  certain 
}k,  the  more  frequently  it  will  imitate  their 
ts  of  speech,  and  the  more  firmly  rooted  its 
habits  will  become, 

ker  learning  by  the  ear  only  for  some  four  or 
fears,  the  child  goes  to  school,  and  is  brought 
to  face  with  language  from  an  entirely 
-ent  piiint  of  view.  Hitherto  it  has  heard 
hi  now^  it  meets  with  letters.  What  is  their 
m  to  the  sounds? 

ic  object  of  writing  is  to  record  speech,  and 
original  object  of  letters  was  to  represent 
lis.  This  is  still  their  ostensible  object ;  but 
my  cases  they  do  so  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
ICT-  The  spelling  of  English  is  an  extreme 
ace.  If  we  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that 
'  sign  should  represent  one  sound,  and  one 
i  only,  then  our  spelling  is  a  singularly 
rfect    means    of    representing    our    speech. 

unnecessary  to  quote  instances  of  the  in- 
lacy  of  our  spellings  but  it  is  worth  while 
alise  the  two  causes  to  which  it  is  due, 
the  first  place,  the  language  has  changed, 
the  spelling  has  not  kept  pace  w4lh  these 
^es.  We  write  words  with  letters  which  re- 
nt a  pronunciation  current  long  ago.  We 
nost  conservative  in  our  spelling,  but  very 
^essive  in  our  speech. 

the  second  place,  attempts  were  made  at 
us  times  to  make  the  spelling  do  something 

than  represent  sounds;  it  was  thought  that 

[luld  also  be  a  guide  to  the  derivation  of  a 

Men  who  knew  Latin  regarded  it  as  a  sign 

Eiorance  to  spell  doubt  without  the  6,  and  so 

inserted  it,  although  they  did  not  go  so  far 

pronounce  it.  They  added  the  c  in  perfect, 
n  this  case  the  pronunciation  was  affected  by 
action, 

e  result  is  that  in  many  ways  the  written 
lage  no  longer  coincides  with  the  spoken* 
omplicate  matters  still  further,  every  letter 
eceived  a  name  which  necessarily  gives  only 
if  its  various  values.  Thus,  the  letter  i  was 
I  a  name  which  represents  its  value  in  bite, 
lot  in  bit  or  machine ;  and  its  name  also  re- 
nts the  sound  of  another  letter  {y)  in  certain 

(e.g^t  fny)*     The  k  sound  Is  represented  by 

ckf  qu,  ch.  It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce 
er  examples  to  show  that  our  spelling  is  a 

imperfect  instrument, 
n:  we,  then,  to  join  the  spelling  refiirmers? 
resent  their  efforts  are  unheeded  or  ndlcuted- 
nme  extent  their  writings  do  not  inspire  con- 
ce;  they  often  propose  changes  which  only 
1  the  fringe  of  the  evil.  Half-hearted 
mres  are  worse  than  useless :  if  the  spelling 
be  reformed  at  all,  it  must  be  done  thoroughly 
icientificallv.     For  this  the  nation  is  bv  no 
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means  prepared;  it  clings  with  great  tenacity  to] 
the  conventional  form  of  the  written  language^ 
The  idea  of  the  Bible  or  Shakespeare  appearing 
in  a  phonetic  transcription  still  smacks  of  sacri- 
lege. Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  best  to 
realise  that  the  first  task  of  the  spelling  reformer 
is  to  make  people  willing  to  accept  the  change 
he  has  at  heart,  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  ^ 
teaching  them  how  the  language  is  spoken/)        f 

To  return  to  the  child.     On  entering  school  it 
meets  with  the  written  language.     Miss  Dale  has 
show^n  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  start  from  the 
spoken  language  in  teaching  the  w^ritten ;   those 
words    only    are    taught    at    first    in    which    the 
spelling  may  be  called  regular — -that  is,  in  which 
the    signs    are    used    to    represent    sounds    con- 
sistently.    In   this   case,   what   the   child    knows 
(the  spoken  language)  is  made  the  starting-point  ^ 
tor  teaching  what  is  new^  (the  written  language}^  ■ 
and  this  is  the  only   method  defensible  from  an  ^ 
educational    point    of    view.     In    this    way    the 
reasoning  powers  of  the  child  are  directed  to  the  ■ 
individual  sounds^  which  are  quite  familiar  to  It,  ^ 
but  which  it  has  not  yet  learnt  to  consider  separ* 
ately.     This  has  a  remarkable  effect  in  training 
the    ear;    the    child    acquires    the    habit    of    dis- 
criminating the  sounds  of  speech,  and  of  articu- 
lating more  carefully.  fl 

But  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  (or  ninety-" 
nine  out  of  a  hundred?)  the  method  employed  is 
a  very  different  one.  There  is  no  natural  trans- 
ition from  the  know^n  to  the  unknown*  The  con- 
ventional names  of  the  letters  are  taught,  and  the 
sequence  in  which  the  new  signs  are  acquired  is 
not  determined  by  the  mode  of  production  of  th^ 
sounds.  The  consequence  is  that  the  difference 
between  speech  and  spelling  is  not  bridged  over; 
the  ear  is  not  trained  ;  faulty  conceptions  of  the 
relation  betw^een  letters  and  sounds  arise  in  the 
child's  mind;  and  it  is  incapable  of  splitting  even 
a  simple  word  into  the  separate  sounds  which| 
compose  it  in  its  spoken  form. 

The  teacher  w*ho  has  acquired  his  knowledge 
of  the  written  language  in  the  same  way  is  equally 
unable  to  analyse  the  sounds  of  a  w^ord.  He  cart 
spell  faultlessly,  but  he  has  no  clear  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  the  sounds  are  produced.  When 
the  chiid  mispronounces  a  word,  he  will  notice  the 
mistake  only  if  it  is  a  striking  one;  his  ear  15 
not  trained  to  detect  the  niceties  of  speech.  If 
he  wishes  to  correct  a  mistake,  he  pronounces  the 
word  as  correctly  as  he  can,  and  demands  an 
imitation  of  his  pronunciation  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  ■  hut  he  Is  unable  to  give  any  directions  by 
which  the  pupil  would  understand  the  nature  of 
his  mistake,  because  he  himseJf  has  not  studied 
speech  sounds  In  a  scientific  manner. 

It  may  he  urged  that  many  teachers  go  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  having  lessons  In  voice- 
production  and  elocution,  and  that  surely  they 
have  learnt  to  distinguish  sounds  carefully  and 
to  determine  what  organs  of  speech  are  needed 
to  produce  any  particular  sound.  Some  acquaint^ 
ance  with  the  works  of  teachers  of  voice-produc 
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tion  and  elocution  has  led  me,  most  reluctantly,  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  many  cases  their  views  on 
the  nature  of  speech  sounds  are  inaccurate  and 
misleading.  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny  that 
they  often  give  most  valuable  advice  as  to  the 
management  of  the  voice,  and  that  they  have 
helped  many  teachers  and  other  public  speakers 
to  avoid  undue  strain  of  the  vocal  organs.  When, 
however,  they  approach  questions  of  pronuncia- 
tion, they  often  adopt  an  attitude  which  is 
singularly  unscientific. 

In  saying  this,  I  am  not  actuated  by  any  feel- 
ings of  hostility ;  on  the  contrary,  I  hope  that  the 
•day  is  fast  approaching  when  the  teacher  of  voice- 
production  will  cordially  co-operate  with  the 
phonetician.  Both  are  concerned  with  the  spoken 
language;  both  have  the  keen  desire  to  make  the 
spoken  language  a  better  instrument  for  the  com- 
munication of  thought ;  both  desire  to  arouse  more 
general  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  spoken 
language,  and  to  train  the  ear  as  well  as  the 
■organs  of  speech. 

The  question  whether  the  spoken  language  can 
l)e  rendered  a  better  instrument  hardly  requires 
to  be  raised ;  we  recognise  at  once  that  some 
people  speak  well,  and  many  badly.  The  im- 
portant question  is :  How  can  we  render  the 
Instrument  better? 

Those  who  attempt  to  answer  the  question  are 
Influenced  by  two  considerations  :  the  desire  to 
Improve  the  musical  value  of  speech,  and  the 
<iesire  to  render  it  a  more  economical  means  of 
<;ommunication. 

Those  who  view  language  mainly  from  the 
aesthetic  side  will  search  for  the  best  way  of  pro- 
educing  fine  sounds ;  they  will  study  which  position 
and  action  of  the  organs  of  speech  produce  the 
most  musical  vowels,  and  will  pay  much  attention 
to  the  utterance  of  consonants.  They  will  be  of 
•great  service  in  training  the  actor  and  clergyman, 
the  political  debater  and  the  lecturer;  they  will 
"be  in  danger  of  becoming  ultra-conservative,  for 
they  are  likely  to  prefer  the  pronunciation  of 
previous  generations,  and  to  assign  undue  au- 
thority to  the  written  word ;  they  will  tend  to  give 
the  impression  of  being  pedantically  precise  in 
their  conversational  speech. 

Those  who  view  language  mainly  from  the  prac- 
tical side  will  see  in  its  natural  development  signs 
of  progress ;  they  will  welcome  anything  which 
serves  to  render  it  easier  of  utterance.  A  re- 
-duction  in  the  number  of  different  unstressed 
vowels  will  seem  to  them  a  welcome  simplification  ; 
they  will  raise  no  objection  to  the  dropping  of 
-consonants,  which  leads  to  a  more  economical 
production  of  words ;  they  take  interest  in  the 
past  development  of  the  language,  and  watch  its 
present  condition,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  im- 
prove upon  it,  as  from  a  desire  to  record  present 
usage,  which  they  regard  as  a  perfectly  legitimate 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  language ;  they  will  be 
1n  danger  of  becoming  ultra-progressive,  for  they 
are  likely  to  prefer  pronunciations  which  are 
-tentative  rather  than  established  manifestations 
'Of   the   genius   of   the   language,    and    to   assign 


undue  authority  to  colloquial  speech;  they  will 
tend  to  give  the  impression  of  being  slipshod  when 
they  speak  in  public. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  teacher  of  voice-produc- 
tion adopts  the  aesthetic  or  artistic  attitude,  and 
the  phonetician  adopts  the  practical  or  scientific 
attitude.  It  would  be  no  inconsiderable  gain  if 
they  learnt  to  appreciate  the  limitations  of  their 
work.  Speaking  as  one  who  has  given  more 
attention  to  phonetics  than  to  voice-production,  I 
venture  to  believe  that  it  is  particularly  the  teacher 
of  the  latter  subject  that  would  benefit;  for  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  before  approach- 
ing the  question  how  a  language  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced we  should  gain  a  methodical  knowledgt 
of  how  it  is  actually  being  pronounced.  iSe 
phonetician  attempts  to  record  this,  and  is  in- 
evitably led  also  to  the  study  of  the  stagti 
through  which  the  language  has  already  pas^ 
His  results  are  the  necessary  basis  for  the  work  <rf 
the  teacher  of  voice-production,  so  far  as  this  b 
concerned  with  the  pronunciation  of  speech 
sounds. 


ON    THE    METHOD    OF    STUDYING 

AUTHORS:    DE    USU    AUTHORIS.     1641. 

By  Prof.  Foster  Watson,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Education  in  University  College, 

Aberystwyth. 

I. 

ONE    of    the    remarkable    developments    of 
scientific   influence   is    the   application  of 
scientific  methods  to  humanistic  studiei. 
In  language,  philological  science  has  made  gnUt 
strides ;   in  history,   the  theory  of  evolution  .to 
transformed  historical  studies  by  insisting  on'Ae 
principles   of   unity   and   continuity.     Humanistic 
studies  have  not  been  dethroned.     They  cannot 
for  long  either  abdicate  or  be  put  aside.     Methods 
of  treatment  and  even  emphasis  on  the  place  of 
particular  subjects    may  have  to  be  reconsidered. 
But,  pronounced  as  is  the  spirit  of  change,  a  new 
attitude  will  inevitably  arise  from  the  scientific  Tt4 
naissance    of    the    nineteenth    century — viz.,    thfl 
desire  to  understand  more  closely  the  significance! 
of  the  older  aims  and  methods.     Amidst  all  the 
turmoil    and    scepticism    which    beset    classicism 
at   present,    there   is    arising    the    sense   of   need 
to  consider   the  old   order  anew.     Prof.    W.    H. 
Woodward,    for    instance,    has    shown    recently 
the  meaning  of  the  work  of  the  classicists  Vit- 
torino    da    Feltre    and    Erasmus.     We    can    now 
easily   trace   in    their   books    the   method   of   the 
old     school-teaching.      To     take     one     instance, 
the    disciplinary    significance    of    the    reading  of 
classical    authors,     in     Erasmus.     What    is    the 
result  of  Mr.  Woodward's  investigation?     **  The 
general  method,"  he  says,  **  of  Erasmus's  treat- 
ment   of    a    classical    lesson    reveals    a    remark- 
able  touch    of   modern    practice."      We   want  a 
similarly  thorough  investigation  into  the  methods 
suggested  by  Ascham,  Brinsley,  and  Hoole,  and 
a   further  inquiry   to  see  how   far  the  aims  and 
methods  of  a  V'ittorino  and  Erasmus  found  their 
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q!if*siinn   can   be   found,    I    belie vc,   from 

lastcrs  of  the  period^  thouj^h  it  re- 

■  ■h,     Thomas  Farnabyt  for  Instance, 

^■ection  on  the  reading^  of  authors  in  his 

RhiitiJricus/'     In  this  paper  I  shall  offer 

uni  of  the  practice  of  Thomas  Home,  a  , 

schoolmaster.     He  was  born  in   1610  and 

1654,      He  was  headmaster  of  Tonbridge 

from  1*140  to  1648^  and  of  Eton  from  1648 

look  on  the  reading  of  authors  is  thus 
id:— 

fvyt^  iiv^  Mtmudtictki  in  Aedem  PaUadis : 
Ussima  methodus  Authores  bonos  legendi 
iur:  Opera  Th.  llorne.  Aft.  Mag,  Scholae 
igUnsis  ArchididuscaH,  [With  quotations 
Jaintilian,  Isocrates,  and  Martial*]  ist 
London I  J641, 
work    is    in    Latin,     It    is    divided    into 

Kita  de  Usu  Authorls  "  and  '' Frm- 
eaking  of  grammatical  preparation,  on 
the  vernacular,  on  the  application  of 
I  languages  for  making  the  unknown 
on  the  instruments  for  the  tyro  to  use  in 
t  on  the  application  of  the  knowledge  of 
and  artificial  things  for  the  boy's  use  in 
,  and  on  manuduclion  through  the  use  of 
1,  ocular  demonstration  (u^. ,  the  placing 
Tiplcs  before  the  eyes  of  boy?*),  custom, 
ition,  on  the  use  of  oratorical  poetry,  on 
►  memory,  on  repeated  exercises,  Home 
Ives  the  ten  fountains  of  invention,  w^hich 
f  the  whole  area  of  eloquence,  viz.  :— 
istories,  such  as  those  of  Plutarch  in  vif 
lif,  Valcr.  Max. J  Herodotus,  L.  Florus, 
JuHtinus.  Piinlus,  Pareus  in  meduUa 
f^  and  Aelianiis, 

^    j-ycs   and    fables,    such   as  are   to   be 

Ovid's    Metamorph,,    Aesopi    Fab., 

Muihol,  Aethn. 

ties,  as  those  of  Erasmus,  who  was  the 

!>us  collector  of  Adagics,  and  Ulusffator 

jrlyphics,   in  which   especially   the  eru- 
ihe    Egyptians  lay   hidden,    which  are 
fitly  illustrated  by  Fieri  us »  Clement,  Alex- 

jta  Strom.  1.  5,  N.  Caussinus,  in  '' Horti 
^kxplicatione/' 

^Bf?ms  and  symbol  St  which  w^erc  el  a  bo  r- 
Hkriat,  Theod.  Beza,  Ni  Reusner,  Nor  is 
mSes  politissiftms  to  be  covered  with  obli- 
To  these  are  to  be  added  the  *"  Imagines 
m  Numinum/'  concernin*^  which,  see  Vin- 
trtitrius  de   Imaginibus  numinum   Ethnic- 

|m,  customs,  insti  tut  tons  of  peoples,  as 
5f  the  Spartans,  Athenians,  Egyptians, 
ft^  which  wore  dealt  with  fully  by  Plutarch, 
LWb  Siculus,  P.  Manutius» 
itty  sentences  from  the  ancients  and 
*,  such  as  frequently  occur  in  Tacitus, 
^llust,  Li psi us,  Puleanus. 
Iictorical    figures,    as    we    have   mentioned 


before,  as  to  which  ifce  most  illuminating  writers 
are  Aristotle,  Vossius,  Farnaby,  Butler,  V^icars, 

9<  Topical  points  h  cans  is,  effei-tis,  adjunctiSt 
contfariis,  concerning  which  see  N*  Caussin.,  lib. 
4  de  Eloq, ,  c.  13.  For  these  subjects  are  not 
omitted  by  anyone  who  has  to  deal  with  the 
matter  of  oratory.  Discourse  is  best  amplified 
if  the  material  is  brought  into  those  forms. 
Therefore  let  the  boy  con  over  what  causes, 
effects,  adjuncts,  and  opposing  material  arc  to  be 
treated. 

10*  The  whole  series  of  natural  and  artificial 
things,  as  they  penetrate  the  mind  through  the 
senses.  The  treatment  of  artificial  things  may  be 
rendered  useful  if  the  objects  are  arranged  in  pic- 
tures so  that  they  can  be  glanced  at  by  the  eye,  and 
what  is  suitable  to  the  boy's  powers  may  he  fixed 
in  the  memory.  See  N.  Caussinus,  lib,  it,  e,g*, 
pyramids,  labyrinths,  temples,  churches,  work- 
men's shops,  the  materials  for  eating,  variety  of 
cloths  {ciborutn  apparatus,  mercium  varietas)^ 
furnish  many  helps  to  inifeniion. 

Let  those  who  have  not  kept  their  hand 
from  the  ferula  begin  to  make  trial  of  these 
authors,  and  let  them  continue  to  do  so 
in  college;  and  when  time  docs  not  suffice 
for  the  reading  of  a  whole  book,  let  the 
book  be  divided  into  parts,  and  one  part  only  be 
assigned  to  each  boy;  and  afterwards  let  them 
bring  together  their  obserx^a lions  and  collec- 
tions, ut  in  collegia  isto  GeUidno  monentur.  Let 
the  master  give  his  aid  in  this  collection  by  ex- 
planations of  difficulties^  and  direct  the  boys  by 
looking  over  their  work.  On  stated  days  let 
the  teacher  select  the  most  useful  subjects,  and 
show  the  way  of  proceeding  to  the  boys;  ^-^»t  if 
all  the  fifteen  l>ooks  of  the  Metamorphoses  or  all 
the  books  of  the  Aeneid  are  too  much  to  be  read 
through,  let  one  book  be  assigned  to  this  boy, 
another  to  another;  let  them  bring  the  fables 
or  historie-s  into  summaries,  and,  before  the 
master,  compare  their  collections,  so  each  may  be 
aware  of  what  his  companion  has  read,  and  in 
this  manner  the  whole  work  may  have  been  use- 
fully gone  through  for  the  subject  in  hand 
These  inexhaustible  wells  arc  open  to  all;  and 
even  as  in  the  fable  of  Lucian  all  the  deeds  of  the 
world  were  mirrored  in  the  Happy  Islands,  so 
there  is  nothing  In  the  whole  world  of  oratory 
w^hich  these  wells  do  not  show  if  looked  into 
thoroughly.  It  will  be  a  work  worthy  for  the  tried 
wits  of  those  whose  endurance  has  been  shown, 
and  whose  judgment  is  adequate,  to  endeavour 
that  from  these  wells  the  little  gardens  of  their 
minds  may  be  irrigated* 

n,  also,  the  pupil  meet  with  anything  in  the 
reading  of  an  authtir  which  may  be  of  future 
assistance,  why  should  he  not  hurry  to  avail  him- 
self of  all  opportunities  whenever  any  material 
steals  upon  his  notice  unawares?  It  should  not  be 
oassed  by  with  dry  feet»  as  they  say,  but  let  youth 
insert  it  in  a  commonplace  book,  preserve  it  care- 
fully, and  use  it  as  often  as  the  opportunity 
occurs.  Home  is  thus  conscious  of  the  mental 
discipline  of  rhetorical  exercises* 
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The  basis  of  correct  writing  must  be  a  thorough 
grammar,  but  this  must  be  supplemented  by  the 
knowledge  of  authors.  In  the  writing  of  com- 
positions, inferior  kinds  of  writing  must  not  be 
neglected.  But  care  must  be  given  to  the  choice. 
Colloquia  are  a  foundation  for  theme-writing. 
Amongst  these  authors,  the  chief  for  the  purpose 
are  Erasmus  or  Pontanus,  John  Lud.  Vivis, 
Terentius.  In  imitation  of  those  writers,  let  boys 
learn  to  compare  colloquia,  first  by  writing,  then 
by  holding  converse  with  one  another,  for  the 
writing  of  colloquia  affords  longer  time  for  think- 
ing to  tender  wits  than  speaking,  but  exercise  of 
speaking,  on  the  other  hand,  amongst  themselves 
develops  skill  and  confidence.  In  no  other  way 
can  a  remedy  be  found  for  that  fearsome  disease 
which  invades  so  many  schools — the  neglect  of 
Latin  speech.  Would  that  my  wishes  on  the 
common  complaints  of  men  would  avail  with  those 
skilled  in  teaching  to  extirpate  the  noxious  weeds 
of  barbarism  which  bid  fair  to  ruin  the  prosperity 
of  schools. 

For  epistles  should  be  chosen  some  of  the 
letters  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  or  from  Cicero  to  his 
friends.  I  venerate  the  purity  of  Cicero,  for  he 
who  is  not  pleased  by  it  despises  violets  and  roses. 
Yet  prolixity  rarely  is  fit  for  the  boyish  mind,  and 
Cicero's  material  isi  alien  to  the  understanding  of 
boys.  For  often  he  treats  of  private  or  forensic 
matters,  and  is  only  understood  by  those  versed  in 
such  affairs.  The  same  judgment  must  be  made 
concerning  the  epistles  of  many  others,  if  read 
without  due  selection.  If  Tully  is  not  approved, 
then  let  Pliny,  Politian,  or  Textor  be  selected, 
and  from  these  authors  let  letters  be  chosen  full 
of  sap  and  conformable  to  the  tender  understand- 
ing. Otherwise  you  wander  from  the  main  aim. 
Whenever  the  subject-matter  treated  is  not  in 
agreement  with  the  state  of  development  of  the 
mind  of  the  one  learning,  teaching  ceases  and 
the  boy  does  not  advance  and  is  as  if  stuck  fast 
in  the  roughnesses  of  the  road. 

Speaking  of  the  defects  in  lexicons  used,  Home 
suggests  that  these  must  be  minimised  by  (i)  in- 
formation given  by  the  master;  (2)  faithful  re- 
petition and  calling  to  mind  of  authors ; 
(3)  continual  conversations ;  (4)  by  the  choice  of 
some  book  in  which  the  whole  Latin  tongue  is 
contained,  such  as  is  John  Amos  Comenius*s 
{Atlantis  illius  scholasticae  erudiiionis)  *'  Janua 
Linguarum,"  for  so  boys,  by  the  aid  of  their  own 
memory,  are  in  place  of  a  dictionary  to  them- 
selves. After  boys  have  run  through  this  book 
once,  let  it  be  retained  in  memory  by  repeating  it, 
amongst  other  works  which  are  repeated,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  schools,  before  the  Nataliti- 
orum,  Paschatis,  Pentecostis,  &c.,  festa. 

Besides  Comenius,  Home  recommends  the  **  In- 
dex Rhetoricus  et  Oratorius  "  of  Thomas  Farnaby, 
a  man  copiously  versed  in  every  kind  of  erudition, 
and  one  steeped  thoroughly  in  literary  questions. 
Such  a  book,  wisely  planned  and  arranged  by 
such  a  man,  cannot  but  be  of  high  value.  Home's 
praise  of  Farnaby  could  be  confirmed  by  much 
contemporary  testimony. 


For    historical    style,    not    far    remo^ 

the  epistolary,  let  L.  Florus,  Sallustius,  ] 

read.     They   are   a   historical   triumvira 

clearness  is  attractive,  whose  nervous  bi 

native  purity  are  pleasant  to  all,  and  fi 

boys  learn  to  weave  together  accounts 

affairs. 

j       For  oratorical   style,   let   the  orations 

I  and   Sallust,   collected  by   Brunhard  Gu 

chosen.     They  arc  mostly  short,  and  n< 

able   for   imitation    by   the   beginner.      C 

teacher    prefers,    let    him    choose    Phil 

Cicero  *'  pro  Archia  contra  Catilinam,'*  ai 

I  harder  orations.     Let  Quintilian  be  add 

i   stitutiones  aut  Declamationes,'*  but  let  th 

of  this  be  continuous  and  not  broken. 

of  oratorical  passages  should  also  be  n- 

Tacitus,    Lipsius,    Puteanus,    Barclaius, 

Baudius,    Cerda,    Vemulaeus,    Fortiscu 

gronius,  Turnerus,  Malsossius,  Heinsius 

:  and  all  others,  both  ancient  and  modei 

contribute  to  the  pith  of  Latinity,   so  1 

I  more  select  discourses  should  be  put  be 

I  for  them  to  reflect  upon.     To  find  such 

I  it  will  be  most  useful  to  have  the  **  In 

I  torius  *'*  of  Farnaby.     When  an  author 

selected,  next  comes  the  use  to  which 

in  teaching.     These  uses  are  four,  viz. 

critical,  grammatical,  oratorical. 

One  method  constantly  suggested  is 
own  collection  of  phrases.      Home  giv< 
example : — 

**  I  pray  for  your  health  " — for  wl 
Latin  expressions  as  the  following  may 
and  others  added,  ut  cum  summa  curd  : 
Pro  tua  salute  in  prece  totus  sum, 
preces,  Tollo  ad  sidera  palmas,  Solenn 
vota.  Tuam  salutem  ore  precor,  cordc 
— impense  rogo. 

For  by  this  method  of  collection  of  ph 
style  of  tyros  rises  higher  and  highei 
fashioned  to  the  genius  of  the  author. 

The  oratorical  use  of  authors  co 
(i)  translation;  (2)  observation;  (3)  i 
(4)  variation  and  paraphrase ;  (5)  allusioi 
plication ;  (6)  in  abstracting  or  in  an 
(7)  in  finding  parallels  and  analysis. 

There  is  no  part  of  Home's  book 
more  valuable.  He  accepts  Ascham's  r 
double  translation.  That  most  lean 
Ascham  brought  her  Serene  Highness 
Elizabeth  Queen  of  England,  and  th< 
of  the  weaker  sex,  to  the  highest  skill 
and  in  Latin  reading;  nor  are  other  effoi 
direction  in  this  century  without  merit 
our  master,  well  known  for  his  comple 
literary  knowledge  and  for  his  industry. 
Woodward,  whose  labours  both  in  this  j 
kind  of  erudition  have  been  made  manifes 
I  hope,  will  even  more  clearly  be  mad 
to  our  descendants.  Wherefore  sh< 
praises  be  given  him?  For  he  is  a  n 
Home,  as  it  were,  a  father  of  the  comm< 
who  has  bequeathed  a  patrimony  t 
treasury  which  will  enrich  the  old  in  their 
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fQuth  in  lilt  development  of  their  wits* 
%s  will  in  tht'insulvos  prod  aim  the  ex- 
thc  man^  wilhoui  my  words.  ^ 
the  former  merits  suffrr  me  to  pass  by 
the  name  of  my  most  worthy  master 
jrkby,  who  promoicd  in  no  mean  degree 
tjurs  of  beginntTs  in  this  exercise, 
c  translation  of  any  language,  native  pro- 
l^diom  is  exactly  to  be  preser\'ed»  as  con- 
Bisrs  from  neglect,  and  all  elegance 
§1  ^*g*,  generosus  equinus  ought  to  be 
id  a  horse  of  good  mettle,  rather  than  a 
IS  horse.-  Home  recommends  Sandys *s 
an  of  Ovid  and  Vicars'  translation  of 
specimens  to  help  the  pupil.  For 
||e  aim  in  translating  is  to  swim  without 
the  support  of  a   friend's  hand   is   no 

Observation, 

js  should  be  noted,  and  still  more 
fid  phrases.  2.  Errors  should  be  cor- 
se as  lo  avoid  them  In  the  future,  3.  Pas- 
g^ving^   knowledge  of  persons,   descriptive 

E   histories,    customs,    manners    of    the 
rj reeks,   and   other   nations,   should   be 
rhese  subjects  will  include  topography, 
s»  and  observations  brought  under  the 
[S    of    names    of    beasts,    trees,     metals, 
ios^  rivers,  temples,  feasts,  as  they  occur 
lOrs.     In   the  note-book  should  be  written 
whatever    explains    the    meaning  of    the  | 
or  enriches  iht-  minds  of  the  boys.     Home  ' 
ves  the  following  examples  :— ^If  the  boy 
across    the    words    Pal! as,     Graecia,    sic-  , 
aurum — under     Pallas    he    will     put     the  ; 
ition  of  the  name  and  its  etymology,   the 
origin,  statues,  varieties  of  names,  dilYer- 
Hpspect  of  inflexion  from  the  man  of  like 
He    son    of    Evander,      Lender    the    word  ' 
Kin    be    shown    its    various    names,    and  I 
^sinations,  the  peoples  which  it  contains,  | 
ianncrs,  positions,  districts,  bordering  terri-  • 

Iates  and  republics  flonrisbing  in  it;  and  ' 
ider  this  word   can   be  shown   that  this 
llood   as   the   mother  and   nurse  of  civil  ! 
pst  the  Europeans,  as,  the  author  of  arts  \ 
hces,    the    expuLser   of   barbarism ;    now  ' 
the  iron  yoke  of  the   Turks.     Under   the 
lephas  may  be  shown  the  sagacity  of  this 
bis  use  in  war  and  in  hieroglyphics ;  and 
ciff     things     may     be     recounted     from 
nd  Adianus,  most  worthy  of  being  ob- 
ith   regard  to  the  elephant.     Under  the 
Km  may  be  shown  Its  excellence  before  . 
|ak,  its  use  for  the  royal  crowns  (as  the 
calt  with  by  F*uteanus),  and  many  other 
^ncerntng  its  sources  and  durability.      To 
lis  should  be  added,   in  each  case,   the 
of    all     the     more     important     things 
en ;  for  the  names  of  authors    and  the 


circumstances  of  the  things  to  be  found  out  give 
much  pluasure  to  the  one  who  listens.  Consult 
on  this  point  Polydore  \^ergi!,  **  De  In ven tori- 
bus  rerum/* 


Webb*  UeuttiEly  cmpharic  on  t»i«  renderini  ftf  Latin  idiom 
im^^^tk  %t.lm    '<  Ai^tiM^]   ti'k  f  Mttl^  **    I'i^^v^  finit   '"  Petition  to  tlie 
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DECORATION    OF    SCHOOLS. 

By  J.  W.  Holland.  B.A. 
Headmistress  of  the  Cotiorn  School  for  GirU,  Bow. 

SOM  E  people  assert  that  the  best  mental  work 
is    done    amid    surroundings  of  a  Spartan 
severity,     A  fe%v  schools  one  has  seen  seem 
admirably  calculated  to  support  that  view.  M 

Most  of  us,  however,  will  agree  that  the  school  f 
of  to-day  is  not  only  a  place  to  work  In,  but  some- 
thing^ much  more  than  that;  we  shall  agree,  too, 
that  surroundings  have  a  strong  influence  on 
personality*  So  \  assume  from  the  outset  that 
we  wish  to  make  our  schools  as  attractive  as 
possible,  that  in  doing  so  we  may  help  to  create 
an  atmosphere  which  shall  develop  the  artistic 
sense  of  the  children  as  well  as  assist  the  actual 
teaching^  g-iven.  Decoration  in  any  form  is  so 
much  a  matter  of  taste  that  I  do  not  propose  to 
do  more  than  offer  a  few-  suggestions  on  the  points 
that  occur  to  me* 

I  will  deal  first  with  the  general  decorations  of 
the  ordinary  class-room.  The  colour  of  the  w^alls, 
as  we  have  to  live  with  it  so  many  hours  a  day, 
should  have  serious  consideration.  If  will  vary, 
of  course,  with  the  aspect  of  the  room  and  especi- 
ally with  the  lighting,  but  we  may  safely  make 
one  rulc^ — it  should  never  be  a  strong  colour  : 
rather  of  a  quiet,  restful  tone»  which  need  not 
necessarily  be  a  dull,  sombre  one.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  garish  pinks  and  Rcckitt's  blues 
of  the  average  colour- w^ash,  and  we  all  hate  them ; 
but  it  is  possible,  by  a  judicious  mixing  of  colours, 
to  make  of  distemper  a  most  artistic  wall  decora- 
tion. Not,  however,  if  it  be  left  to  the  decorator, 
1  myself  must  confess  to  standing  over  him  and 
his  pail  repeatedly,  till  the  colour  I  wanted  was 
produced.  I  mention  distemper  because  it  can 
be  renewed  frequently  at  slight  cost.  Washable 
paint,  though  more  costly  at  the  outset,  if  applied 
with  a  dull  surface,  produces  much  the  same  effect 
and  saves  the  trouble  of  frequent  renewal. 

For  the  ordinary  class-room  a  warm  greyish 
green  with  dado  in  a  much  darker  shade  Is  very 
pleasing.  Add  to  this  a  frieze  of  light  buff  and 
a  cream  celling,  and  you  get  a  brightening  touch. 
If  there  be  much  woodviork,  let  it  be  painted  light 
rather  than  dark,  the  same  buff  shade  if  possible, 
or  a  good  green.  Light  paint  Is  not  an  extrava- 
gance ;  if  well  done  it  can  be  cleaned  at  intervals, 
and  lasts  for  years;  and  children  can  be  taught 
to  respect  their  school  w^alls. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  your  school- 
rooms fitted  with  solid  wood  panelling  you  have 
indeed  opportunities ;  if  the  wood  be  ordinary  deali 
let  It  be  stained  a  warm  brown,  and  any  soft  light 
tone  will  harmonise  with  It  for  the  upper  part  of 
your  walls*     In   rooms   facing  north  yellow   \\IU 
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help  to  atone  for  the  lack  of  sunlight,  but  the 
yellow  must  not  be  strong.  A  dark  shade  of 
green  will  show  up  the  casts  in  an  art  room  better 
than  any  other  colour.  For  a  lobby  or  entrance- 
hall,  a  warm  Pomf)eian  red,  provided  there  be  not 
too  much  of  it,  is  very  effective. 

Floors  of  schoolrooms  have  much  to  answer 
for  in  causing  a  feeling  of  bareness  and  dis- 
comfort. We  cannot  all  have  parquet  polished, 
but  we  can,  at  slight  expense,  have  our  ugly 
deal  boards  stained  and  varnished.  Brunswick 
black  thinned  with  turpentine  makes  a  very  good 
stain ;  this,  with  daily  sweeping  and  an  occasional 
polishing,  will  give  a  totally  different  look  to  the 
room. 

So  much  for  walls  and  floor.  Desks,  book- 
cases, cupboards,  and  all  the  usual  furniture  of 
the  schoolroom,  if  carefully  treated,  may  be  made 
to  fit  in  with  the  scheme  of  colour.  Let  the  desks 
be  stained  dark  rather  than  light ;  they  wear 
better,  and  are  less  apt  to  show  the  ravages  of 
ink  and  pencil ;  they  will  tone,  too,  with  flooring 
and  dado.  Broad,  low  window-sills,  if  we  can 
have  them,  are  a  great  boon,  providing  space  for 
plants  and  flowers. 

Fit  simple  casement  curtains  to  your  windows, 
and  you  have  an  attractive  and  economical  sub- 
stitute for  the  old-fashioned  blind.  These  can  be 
used  to  exclude  strong  sunlight,  and  serve  also  to 
keep  out  draughts  round  window-frames.  But 
again  be  careful  about  the  colour.  A  good  woollen 
material  such  as  cashmere  will  wash  and  wear 
well. 

Mantelpieces  are  valuable  from  the  decorative 
point  of  view,  especially  if  simple  and  good  in 
design.  A  couple  of  bracket  shelves  with  plain 
beading  will  suffice,  but  they  should  be  of  good 
wood.  Art  pottery  can  find  its  home  here  as  well 
as  on  window-sills,  and  no  one  need  regard  it  as 
a  luxury  so  long  as  it  can  be  bought  in  Belgium 
and  elsewhere,  good  both  as  to  form  and  colour, 
for  a  few  pence  the  piece. 

Even  the  notice  board  may  be  a  thing  of  beauty. 
Not  if  you  cover  it  with  green  baize,  or  even  if 
you  make  it  of  deal,  stained  and  varnished.  The 
most  successful  notice  board  I  have  seen  was 
fashioned  out  of  an  ordinary  bath-mat;  any  sheet 
of  cork  would  serve.  It  can  be  coloured  to  tone 
with  your  walls  and  fitted  into  a  frame;  drawing- 
pins  are  easily  inserted  and  leave  no  trace  behind 
them.  The  children  themselves  can  be  taught  to 
design  their  monitor  lists,  &c. 

A  wood  beading  some  six  inches  wide  round 
the  floor  of  the  room  and  fixed  to  the  wall  effectu- 
ally prevents  the  rub  of  desk  against  wall  which 
is  so  disfiguring  to  the  latter.  A  much  narrower 
wood  beading  fitted  to  the  dado  line,  and  a  second 
some  eight  or  nine  inches  above,  can  be  utilised 
to  hold  specimens  of  good  work  either  in  exercise 
books  or  on  loose  paper.  A  little  care  in  mount- 
ing work  is  well  expended ;  specimens  of  drawing, 
brushwork,  &:c.,  are  much  more  effective  if 
mounted  on  neat  brown  paper.  This  beading 
should  run  round  the  sides  and  back  of  the  room 
-so  as  not  to  divert  attention,  and  also  to  leave  the 


I   wall  facing  the  class  more  or  less  free 
blackboard. 

Now  as  to  what  we  shall  hang  on  our 
Whatever  else  we  hang  there,  let  us  no 
maps,  permanently  at  any  rate.  Pictures 
have  by  all  means.  **  A  room  without  pici 
like  a  house  without  windows  or  a  garden  y 
flowers."  But  let  the  pictures  be  few  an* 
if  we  cannot  afford  to  spend  much.  Let  tl 
chosen  with  a  view  to  familiarise  the  c 
with  what  is  best  in  art,  rather  than  to  1 
the  history,  literature,  or  geography  lessor 
can  have  plenty  of  cheap  illustrations  fo 
use  to  emphasise  particular  points.  1 
series  of  educational  pictures,  illustrating 
and  geography,  may  be  put  to  very  good 
this  way.  But  let  the  pictures  which  are  1 
a  permanent  place  on  our  walls  be  reprod 
of  the  best  work  of  the  best  artists.  It  ii 
possible  to  procure  these  among  the  manj 
of  reproduction  now  on  the  market.  Let  i 
examples  of  the  Italian,  Dutch,  Flemish,  G 
French,  as  well  as  British  schools,  old  i 
side  by  side  with  the  work  of  living  artists. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  title  and 
name  on  a  small  label  at  the  foot  of  each  p 
it  rouses  a  personal  interest  on  the  part 
children.  If  you  expect  your  children  to  kr 
pictures  in  their  rooms,  and  occasionally 
them  about  them,  you  will  rouse  further  ii 
Some  schools  award  pictures  as  form  pi 
sports ;  such  pictures  are  greatly  treasurec 
the  class-room  we  should  have  as  much 
as  possible — figures,  landscapes,  &c.  F 
school  hall  striking  figure  subjects  and  pc 
Vandykes,  Rembrandts,  &:c.,  will  be  mos 
tive.  Somewhere  on  our  walls,  too,  photc 
of  famous  places  in  Italy  and  Greece  and 
brated  pieces  of  sculpture  should  be  founc 
choice  is  so  wide  that  it  seems  useless  to  « 
individual  pictures,  but  I  have  always  fou 
the  children  are  especially  delighted  with  2 
duction  of  a  picture  they  know.  Take  then 
National  Gallery,  and  they  will  soon  t 
what  picture  they  would  like  next.  Or, 
case  of  the  little  ones,  suggest  subjects,  ai 
will  generally  cKoose  something  that  be 
what  they  have  been  learning — **  The 
Princes  in  the  Tower,**  for  instance,  **  Th 
dren  of  Charles  I.,**  or  **  When  did  you  1 
your  father?'*;  even  the  babies  in  the 
garten  will  delight  in  these.  Landseer's  a 
too,  appeal  to  them  strongly. 

The  middle  school  will  probably  like  [ 
of  the  Armada  and  portraits  of  national  hei 
we  are  choosing  for  girls,  portraits  by 
borough  or  Reynolds,  Greuze  heads,  T 
landscapes.  **  The  Canterbury  Pilgrim 
generally  a  great  favourite.  Not  until  the 
the  upper  school  will  they  care  for  R 
Burne-Jones,  Briton-Riviere.  These  can 
bought  for  nothing,  but  some  forms  of  rc] 
tion  are  less  costly  than  others.  The  fo 
firms  may  be  relied  on  to  give  good  value 
wide  choice  : — 
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^crrj'  Pictures  Company  has  a  very  cheap 
'  collotypes,  size  i2ln,  by  i6in,,  costing 
I  for  a  set  of  eight.  These  include  re- 
Mis  of  Raphael,  V^andyke,  Gainsborough, 
,  Reynolds,  Hofmann,  and  others.  Some 
are  very  good,  others  have  rather  a  hard 
&  careful  selection  must  be  made, 
s.  \W  A.  Mansell  and  Co.^  405  Oxford 
v.,  claim  to  have  the  largest  collection  of 
nt  and  ordinary  photographs  from  pic- 
cscocs,  and  statues  at  home  and  abroad, 
md  modern »  and,  indeed,  their  list  seems 
The  photographs  vary  in  size  and  price* 
1  also  makes  a  speciality  of  artistic  frames 
•ate  prices* 

epriKluetions  of  the  Autotype  Company, 
Oitford  Street,  W.,  are  among  the  best, 
permanent.  They  can  be  had  in  a  variety 
l)lack^  sepia,  sienna,  charcoal,  &c, — 
irhich  has  its  particular  charm,  A 
i8in.  by  lain, ,  costs  about  twelve 
>ut  a  discount  of  25  per  cent,  is,  1 
lied  to  schools. 
ttinolype  photographs  of  Mr,  F.  Hollyer, 
noke  Square,  W. ,  are  more  eitpenstve, 
vorks  of  art  in  themselves.  Mr,  Hollyer 
oduccd  most  of  the  works  of  Burne^Jones, 
,  O.  F.  Watts,  Holbein,  and  BotticeHi. 
^ri    for    Schools    Association,    Pass  mo  re 

I  Settlement,  Tavistock  Place,  W,,  aims 
Jucing  works  of  art  specially  suitable  for 
in  the  form  of  photographs,  etchings, 
gs,    &c.,    and    sells    them    at    reasonable 

I I  occasionally  lends  and  gives  framed 
I  poor  schools*  It  issues  a  catalogue  with 
I  list  of  works;  among  tliem  may  be  found 
t  of  pictures  by  great  artists  on  historical 
and  a  long  list  of  portraits.  Tlie  photo- 
he  Hellenic  Society  are  included  among 

lUque  sculpture  and  architecture. 


Iboratory  note-books. 

By  C.  E.   BRoWT*iE,  B.Sc. 
Df  Sdciicc  Master,  ChrUt*^   Hospital. 
jrhat  is  true  tn  order  to  do  what  is  right*" 
ISTRODLTCTIOK, 

notto  might  be  very  well  adopted  by  all 
ri**nrf*  teachers  for  an  inscriplion  over  their 
rory  doors  as  expressing  the  object 
lirtg,  and  the  justification  of  all  the 
jjH*nt  in  the  equipment  of  their  workshops. 
mn  what  is  true,  the  learner  must  be 
to    recognise    truth,    however   presented* 

Fi  actual  experiment  and  observation, 
em  selves  are  limited  in  the  life  of  the 
we  have  to  depend  upon  books,  upon 
for  the  greater  part  of  our  understanding, 
beomcs  of  prime  importance  that  the 
■ould  from  the  first  learn  hmv  to  inter- 
^m*  words  correctly. 

g&t  imporiant  function  of  science  teachers 
Ee  training   the   reasoning   faculties,   and 


therefore  of  training  in  the  right  use  of  words,  of 
developing  the  power  to  express  ideas  in  simple, 
accurate  statements.  In  no  other  department  of 
school  work  can  the  connection  betw*een  thought 
and  things  be  more  easily  brought  home  to  the 
mind,  and  in  no  other  way  can  the  subtle  differ- 
ences between  allied  words  or  phrases  be  so  amply 
illustrated  by  experience  as  in  a  science  workshop. 
In  the  description  of  simple  operations  of  ex- 
perimenlal  science  demands  are  made  on  a  pupil's 
mental  powers  of  the  same  order  as  in  the  trans- 
lation of  a  foreign  language,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence—he sees  thing Sj  not  wnirds,  and  has  to  cast 
about  for  an  expression  which  properly  describes 
them.  I  know  that  in  the  past  this  side  of  science 
teaching  has  not  been  much  attended  to,  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  science  has  not  made  more 
progress  In  the  estimation  of  those  who  have  only 
known  a  classical  training. 

Science  training  implies  not  only  a  training  in 
exact  measurement  and  in  accurate  observation » 
but  also  in  correct  reasoning  and  in  exact  descrip- 
tion of  experience.  Accuracy  in  expression  is 
fully  as  important  as  accuracy  in  the  work  itself. 
In  fact,  experimental  work  shorn  of  its  reasoning; 
basis — as  it  too  frequently  is,  so  far  as  the  pupil 
is  concerned — cannot  be  called  science  at  all- 
Even  here  misconception  may  arise.  A  teacher 
may  link  his  facts  together  by  the  most  careful 
reasoning;  text-books  may  be  used  with  which, 
for  scientific  treatment,  no  fault  w^hatever  can 
be  found;  yet,  so  far  as  the  pupil  is  concerned, 
not  a  ghost  of  reason  may  have  entered  his  mind 
from  one  or  other  of  the  sources  of  instruction. 
Only  so  far  as  he  can  be  led  to  put  two  and 
two  together  himself,  by  examination  of  his  ow^n 
work  or  that  of  others,  will  he  truly  gain  power 
to  reason  correctly — to  judge  for  himself  likeness 
and  unhkenessj  and,  lastly,  to  generalise  from  a 
series  of  established  facts. 

Hence  the  paramount  importance  of  a  properly 
kept  note-book,  not  for  notes  dictated  by  the 
teacher,  but  for  expressing  the  pupil's  own  ideas ^ 
clumsy  and  incorrect  as  they  may  be  at  first,  when 
he  tries  to  put  into  words  what  he  himself  thinks, 
for  recording  his  own  experiences— failures  as 
well  as  successes. 

When  it  is  considered  how  universal  is  the 
necessity  for  this  training  in  clearness  of  ex- 
pression, which  is  equally  required  in  commerce, 
law,  and  politics  as  in  science  and  literature,  a 
training  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue  becomes 
an  essential  factor  in  all  true  education. 

On  these  grounds  alone  science  work  justifies 
its  place  in  the  school  curriculum.  Quite  apart  from 
the  manv  other  interests  it  serves,  the  oppor- 
tunities it  affords  in  respect  to  such  literary  train- 
ing are  unique  and  far-reaching.  With  this  ideal 
before  us  it  Is  very  necessary  that  laboratory  notes 
should  be  carefully  compiled,  fully  criticised,  and 
corrected. 

Kind  of  Notes. 
The  kind  of  notes  that  should  be  required  from 
the  pupil  depends,  of  course,  on   the  method  of 
work    and   the   ultimate   object   of   the   leaching. 
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In  all  the  following-  remarks  it  is  assumed  that 
the  aim  of  the  teacher  is  the  training  in  scientific 
method  and  all  that  this  implies,  and  not  that  of 
preparing  for  examination  on  any  limited  number 
of  facts,  as  demanded  by  an  examination  syllabus, 
or  arbitrarily  selected  by  the  authors  of  text- 
books. 

Notes  must  be,  in  the  first  place,  the  result  of 
individual  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Dic- 
tated notes  are  generally  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
The  only  possible  exception,  and  then  it  is  of 
doubtful  benefit,  would  be  to  offer  an  occasional 
alternative  to  an  otherwise  crude  statement  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil.  It  is  best  to  discuss  the 
statement,  criticising  various  forms,  and  leave  it 
to  the  class  to  adopt  what  form  they  please.  It 
is  the  effort  to  describe  adequately  what  is  seen, 
felt,  or  believed  that  constitutes  the  backbone  of 
the  literary  part  of  the  training,  together  with 
the  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and 
others. 

To  obtain  a  concise  but  complete  and  faithful 
description  of  any  apparatus  or  operation  from 
boys  of  almost  any  age  is  quite  the  hardest  part 
of  the  science  master's  labours.  It  applies  equally 
whether  the  boys  have  a  classical  training  or  are 
brought  up  on  French  and  German,  and  in  this 
respect  supplies  the  strongest  argument  for 
laboratory  work  throughout  the  school.  The 
best  value  is  only  attainable  when  the  pupil  has 
to  describe  something  he  has  not  seen  or  done 
before.  The  plan  followed  by  so  many  teachers, 
of  lecturing  to  their  class  and  actually  performing 
the  experiment  which  each  member  has  to  repeat 
by  himself,  is  fatal  to  the  object  referred  to  above, 
viz.,  that  of  finding  words  wherewith  to  describe 
things  and  ideas.  Nor  are  text-books  allowable 
in  the  early  stages  if  the  effort  is  to  be  real. 
There  must  be  no  copied  expression  until  after 
the  effort  has  been  made,  when  discussion  and 
criticism  may  have  remodelled  the  statements. 

It  will  be  recognised  that  there  are  two  stages 
in  the  note-making  exercise  : — 

(a)  The  Working  Note-hook  Stage. — Notes 
written  at  the  time  of  the  experiment,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  a  brief  statement  of  the  object 
of  the  work,  observations,  measurements,  and 
sketches.  These  notes  should  always  be  dated, 
written  in  ink,  and  seen  by  the  teacher  if  possible 
at  the  time  of  the  experiment. 

(b)  The  Essay  Stage. — Notes  written  after- 
wards, generally  during  the  evening  preparation, 
and  based  on  the  working  notes,  consisting  of  a 
connected  account  of  the  work  in  historical  order. 

The  complete  record  of  the  work  thus  compiled 
should  present  : — 

(i)  The  reason  or  motive  that  led  to  the 
problem,  thus  linking  up  continuously  the  work 
as  it  proceeds,  and  unobtrusively  and  naturally 
compelling  revision  of  past  work. 

(ii)  The  object  of  the  actual  experiment  de- 
scribed. 

(iii)  Description  of  apparatus,  operation,  and 
results,  with  sketches. 

(iv)  Criticism  or  comments   on   the   results   ob- 


tained, showing  how  far  the  object  of  the 
ment  has   been   achieved,    and   setting   foi 
pros  and  cons  as  to  the  interpretation   o 
j  of  results. 

Age,  experience,  and  the  average  abilil 
class   will   determine   the   literary   style,    ai 
modify   very   largely   the   amount   of   indej 
I  composition  possible.     Three  stages  of  p 
j   may   be   roughly   defined   as — junior,    ages 
12    years;    intermediate,    ages    12    to    14^ 
senior,   ages   i^i   to    16A   years.      Beyond 
'  work    assumes    a    more    advanced    and    te 
I  character. 

I  In  the  junior  stage  it  is  possible  to  in 
i  all  the  fundamental  problems  on  the  measu 
I  of  length,  area,  and  volume  in  a  simple  m 
\  form.  The  groundwork  laid  then,  howeve 
I  the  effort,  gradually  leads  the  child,  by  tl 
the  intermediate  stage  is  reached,  to  woi 
I  a  motive,  and  to  treat  the  actual  experin 
i   a  means  to  an  end,  and  not,  as  so  often 

case,  as  the  end  itself. 
I        In  the  senior  classes  the  written  work  be 
assume  a  less  formal  arrangement ;  much 
detail   of  apparatus   and   operation   is   no 
I  needed,  except  when  required  to  explain  e; 
!  differences ;   but   the   use  of   reference  boc 
I  enlarging    their    acquaintance    with    any 
subject  they  have  been  attacking  experin 
becomes  necessary,   and   quotations   from 
within   limits,    in   amplification   of   their   o 
periencc,    leads   to   the   proper   method    oi 
text-books.     The  books  are   read   incideni 
a  result  of  their  own  work,  and  not  as  th 
to  their  work. 

In    a    school    where    all    elementary    sci* 
taught    through    the    boys'    own    experien 
following  facts  about  the  note-books  used 
of  interest  to  readers  of  The  School  \V( 

Kinds  of  Note-books, 

The  note-books  themselves  are  of  two  ki 

(i)  The  '*  Working  '*  note-book,  ruled  tl 
out    in    light    blue    Jin.    squares,    of    120 
stoutly  bound  with  cloth  backing  (Sin.  x  6 

(2)  The  **  Record  '*  book  of  240  pages 
larly  ruled  and  stoutly  bound  in  stiff 
covered  boards  (Q^in.  xy}^\n.). 

Both  books  have  gummed  labels  attacl 
inscribing  name,  address,  form,  &:c.  A  s 
such  labels  'is  kept  for  probable  change* 
before  the  book  is  full.  These  books  can 
tained  from  the  Educational  Supply  Asso 
Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C. — No.  i  for  485.  per 
N.  2  for  H^s.  per  gross. 

The    ruled    squares    are   large   enough 
written   work   and   tabulation   of   results, 
may   also   be   used    for  curves.      It   is   con 
best    to    have    the    usual    curve    paper    ii 
sheets,  which  can  be  gummed  into  the  boo 
required.      It  has  also  been  found  useful  1 
the    sketches    and    diagrams    drawn    on    s 
paper  and  inserted  where  required.     The 
size  of  the  *'  Working  "  note-book  is  foun 
an  advantage,  as  taking  up  less  room  \vl 
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aboulp  and  for  carrying-  out  Captarn 
Wice — *•  Whun  fuund  make  a  note  of.'' 
pe  '*  Record  '*  book  is  commenced  the 
suggest  that  it  is  to  be  written  for 
as  a  text-book,  as  a  diary,  or  a 
us  heJping  to  foster  a  useful  spirit  of 
exactness  which  is  otherwise  difficuh 
jL  There  is  a  danger  of  labouring  this 
V  to  produce  a  show  at  the  expense  of 
Pb  effort,  but  the  danger  is  not  a  serious 
tleacher  is  in  earnest.  A  httle  thought  and 
||  tn  arranging  the  work  in  a  methodical 
■  not  to  be  despised,  for  pride  of  pro- 
m  a  real  incentive  wliere  the  subject- 
ilargely  original. 

cord  *'  is  divided  inio  chapters  to  mark 
tion  of  each  principal  investigation- 
the  '*  Record  '*  are  the  tabulated 
[of  dass  results  and  the  conclusions  or 
^ed  upon  them,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
kummary  of  facts  learnt  during,  or  a^ 
5f,  the  investigation,  is  drawn  up. 
iclent  to  which  it  h  possible  to  conduct 
on  these  lines  depends,  in  the  first  place, 
J  conditions  as  to  time  allotted  for  the 
1  the  lime-table,  the  coH^peration  of  other 
*ntS|  and  the  estimation  in  which  the 
heJd  by  the  authorities;  in  the  second 
ton  the  methods  adopted  for  carrying  on 
k,  the  experience  and  ability  of  the 
and  the  value  attached  to  the  work  by 
Is;  lastly,  upon  laboratory  accommoda- 
ipment,  size  of  class  and  staff, 
ild  lake  too  long  to  discuss  even  briefly 
rious  points,  all  of  which  are  more  or 
utial  if  science  is  to  be  an  educational 
or  schools.  It  will  be  necessary,  how- 
t  three  conditions  be  emphasised  briefly 
t€^rary   w^ork    is   to  be  carried   out   pro- 

ic  minimum  lime  allotted  to  science 
ever  be  less  thyn  three  hours  per  week 
>r  classes,  four  and  a  half  for  inter- 
■^lassL's,  and  six  hours  for  senior  classes, 
e  number  of  boys  in  a  class  under  one 
nust  be  strictly  limited.      Twenty  in  the 

P*ors,  and  fourteen  in  the  higher  classes, 
ooked  upon  as  quite  the  maximum. 
class-time  of  a  science  master  ought 
(cecd  eighteen  hours  per  week,  the  rest 
le  bt'ing  required  for  testing  new  methods 
preparation  of  apparatus,  and  the  ardu- 

^ supervision  of  notc-bivoks. 
nomy  of  lime  and   energy   might  be 
fy  thf  co-operation  of  other  departments 

work;  the  intensive  method  applied  to 
rnt,  and  a  well -de  lined  educational  policy 

the  whole  together. 

litudc  of  the  pupil  towards  his  work  is 
^  progress  in  scientific  method,  and  can 
fcllivated  through  the  nole-book  and 
IRnptisltion*  .'\t  the  same  time  it  must 
il>cred  that  the  work  itself  must  be  kept 
jl^e  notes  made  subordinate  to  the  spirit 
Brntal   inquir>';    the   teacher    must   not 


expect  perfection,  but  must  regulate  his  demands 
for  correct  notes,  &:c.,  by  the  many  circumstances 
that  completely  control  the  work^  and  only  in  the 
senior  classes  should  he  expect  completeness  of 
treatment,  by  those  who  have  grown  to  the  system 
adopted.  To  some  extent  much  can  be  done  in 
this  respect  by  a  discrimination  of  what  is  es- 
sential in  the  work  itself.  Any  problem  attacked 
bristles  with  interesting  developments,  but  while 
the  brighter  boys  may  be  expected  to  follow  up 
any  side  issues,  the  class  as  a  whole  can  be  guided 
along  the  main  line  of  thought  suggested  in  the 
motive  previously  expressed,  and,  as  that  line  of 
thought  reaches  its  natural  goal,  the  teacher  by 
his  questioning  may  help  to  concentrate  attention 
on  the  points  that  lead  to  the  most  inslnictive 
problems,  unless,  as  often  happens,  the  new 
motive  comes  spontaneously  from  one  or  more 
members  of  the  cJass,  Text-books  or  examina- 
tion syllabuses  are  no  criterion  as  to  what  is 
essential ;  that  must  be  decided  by  tlie  teacher  in 
his  estimate  of  the  intellectual  abilities  of  his 
pupils. 

To  keep  the  wTitten  work  up  to  an  efficient 
standard,  very  considerable  driving-power  is  re- 
quired. The  source  of  this  power  is  supplied 
(i)  by  marks  and  criticism;  (ii)  by  the  interest  of 
the  pupil  in  his  work ;  (iii)  by  the  value  attached 
to  the  science  work  in  the  school  generally. 

The  notes  must  be  marked  regularly,  and  im- 
portant errors  pointed  out  next  lime  the  class 
meets.  It  is  little  use  correcting  errors  out  of 
class-time,  but  the  chief  ones  should  be  noted  at 
the  time  of  marking;  common  errors  should  form 
the  subject  of  discussion  with  the  class. 

The  labour  involved  in  dealing  with  many  books 
is  exceptionally  heavy,  since  it  is  necessary  to 
check  not  only  errors  of  facts  and  composition, 
but  also  of  reason  and  method.  It  is  therefore 
absolutely  essential  that  time  should  be  specially 
allotted  for  this  work  on  the  time-table.  It  would 
be  of  very  great  advantage  if,  instead  of  evening 
preparation  in  science,  the  equivalent  time  were 
given  during  school  hours,  with  the  science  master 
in  charge,  thus  giving  him  opportunity  for  mark- 
ing the  note-books  of  that  or  any  other  of  his 
classes,  an  exchange  being  effected  with  those 
subjects  which  are  more  easily  corrected  and 
require  longer  evening  preparation. 

The  third  condition  making  for  efficiency »  viz., 
the  estimate  put  upon  the  science  work  by  the 
authorities  of  the  school ^  and  its  %^alue  to  the  boy 
as  affecting  his  chances  of  promotion,  are  mory 
far-reaching  than  is  realised.  The  Cinderella  o^ 
the  school  curriculum — ^Scienee^— has  suffered 
much  by  the  contempt,  or  slight,  of  those  who 
have  usually  controlled  or  influenced  the  school 
policy*  Mistakes  as  to  the  true  function  and  high 
possibilities  of  school  science  have  been  made  In 
the  past,  but  it  is  hoped  that  as  our  experience 
grows  we  shall  soon  convince  our  most  pre- 
judiced critics  that  the  *'  science  workshop  ** 
stands  second  to  none  as  a  training -ground  for 
the  highest  mental  and  moral  development  of  the 
young. 
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GLOBES  AXD   MECHANICAL   MODELS   IN 
THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

Bt  J.  W.  Jamyjs, 
Su  Mark's  College.  Chelfea.  S.W. 

L 

FROM  Miss  Barbara  Pinkerton's  "  billet  "  to 
John  Sedley,  Esq.,  we  learn  that  in  Miss 
Amelia  Sedley's  g^eography  **  there  is  still 
much  to  be  desired,*'  though  tho^  were  the  days 
when  young^  ladies  were  taught  "  the  use  of  the 
globes  and  deportment."  Since  then  publishers 
have  been  busy,  atlases  have  been  placed  in  the 
schoolboys'  hands,  maps  are  issued  in  the  daily 
papers,  but  few  care  to  use  or  can  use  a  globe. 
Geography 'teachings  however  (thanks  to  the 
Gec^raphical  Association),  has  improved,  and 
just  as  all  roads  lead  to  Rome,  so  does  all  good 
geographical  teaching  lead  to  the  use  and  study  of 
the  globe.  An  outward  sign  of  this  is  shown  by 
the  activity  of  the  globe-makers,  and  no  fewer 
than  500  globes  have  been  placed  in  the  schools 
under  the  control  of  the  London  County  Council. 

To  attempt  a  logical  division  of  the  kinds  of 
globes  offered  for  use  in  schools  would  be  im- 
pr>ssib]e.  The  sorts  overlap,  differ  slightly,  and 
fulfil  varied  objects,  but  practically  they  can  be 
included  in  the  three  classes :  relief,  smooth,  and 
slate  globes.  In  relief  globes  the  mountains 
stand  up  in  considerable  relief  (of  course,  out  of 
all  proportion),  thus  showing  clearly  the  valleys, 
watercourses,  plains,  &c.  These  are  specially 
suited  for  the  study  of  physical  gec^raphy.  As 
a  rule  the  mountains  are  carefully  modelled  and 
coloured  brown,  the  plains  are  white,  and  the  low- 
lying  lands  green,  in  accordance  with  the  best 
traditions  of  the  great  German  map-designers. 

The  price  of  such  globes  varies  with  their  sizes 
and  with  the  simplicity  or  elaborateness  of  the 
pedestals  upon  which  they  are  mounted.  Messrs. 
George  Philip  and  Son,  32  Fleet  Street,  E.C., 
supply  them  from  i2in.  in  diameter  for  £2  up  to 
26in.  in  diameter  for  £.12  12s.  The  intermediate 
size  of  i6in.  costs  £4.  Messrs.  Ruddiman  John- 
ston, 52  Hatton  Wall,  E.G.,  have  a  isin.  relief 
globe  with  simple  fittings  at  £2^  ^"^  ^*^^  ^  com- 
plete brass  meridian,  compass,  horizon,  and 
time-dial  at  £^  los.  To  get  an  idea  of  a  i.sin. 
globe  our  readers  are  recommended  to  open  The 
ScHOor,  World  flat  and  to  hold  it  side  uppermost. 
A  globe  with  a  diameter  the  same  size  as  the 
length  of  The  Schoof.  World  can  be  bought  for 
£1  15s.  from  either  firm,  and  a  small  one,  only 
6in.  in  diameter,  costs  12s.  6d.  Neither  of  these 
is  large  enough  for  class-teaching  purposes.  It 
is  interesting  to  remember  that  relief  globes  are 
specially  used  for  teaching  geography  to  the 
blind. 

Smooth  globes  are  well  known.     They  are  prac- 
tically maps  of  the  world  on  a  spherical  surface, 
and  they  show  the  political  and  oceanic  divisions. 
The  more  elaborate  have  the  routes  of  steamers, 
cables,    principal    railway    anA     telegraph     lines 


maiiced  upon  them.  Indeed,  they  are 
fuD  of  information  that  ver\-  dose  in* 
nearly  always  necessary,  and  they  are  n 
for  library  than  for  school  purposes, 
library-  3oin.  globe,  on  a  three-legg 
with  a  brass  meridian,  costs  £\^  i6s., 
puUishers  have  endeavoured  to  const r 
more  suitable  for  class-teaching  purpose 
general  use  in  schools,  and,  naturally,  al 
rate.  They  show  the  position  of  the 
and  oceans  with  sufficient  clearness  t 
by  a  large  class,  and  also  indicate 
currents.  The  outlines  are  very  bold,  \ 
necessary  detail  is  given.  Messrs.  .' 
Leeds,  sell  such  an  Sin.  globe  with  a 
brass  semi-meridian  on  a  wood  stand  f< 
a  I4in.  globe  for  24s.  Messrs.  Ph 
globe,  with  a  brass  meridian  fitted  to 
wood  pedestal  stand,  costs  15s.,  and  il 
most  favourably  with  the  highest  clas 
of  Continental  cartographers.  Messrs. 
Johnston  claim  that  their  globes  are  ; 
breakable,  and  their  prices  vary  fro 
globe  at  7s.  3d.  to  a  i2in.,  with  £ 
meridian,  for  a  guinea  and  a  half, 
stands  firmly  on  a  three-footed  pedest; 
metal,  and  the  axis  of  the  world  if 
vertically.  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K.  Jc 
7  Paternoster  Square,  E.C.,  have  pi 
the  market  a  **  Xew  Centur)-  ''  glob^ 
diameter.  It  shows  the  latest  chan 
history  of  the  world;  the  British  poss- 
coloured  red,  and  ocean  currents  and 
lines  are  marked.  It  has  a  strong  n 
meridian,  the  stand  is  of  hea\y  metz 
price  is  ;^i  IS.  This  firm  is  well  knc 
careful  printing  and  colouring. 

An  ideal  globe  would  be  one  whicl 
suspended  in  the  air  with  its  axis  ab< 
from  the  vertical.  As  a  rule,  globe 
ported  in  this  position,  and  this,  co 
their  weight,  makes  them  rather  fraj 
ments  in  a  class-room.  A  three-legge 
recommended,  though  the  circular  top 
of  the  globe  in  the  same  way  that  Sat 
hide  part  of  that  planet.  It  certain 
from  the  idea  of  floating  in  space,  but  t 
are  stronger  and  the  apparatus  cai 
useful  work.  Advantage  is  taken  of 
surface  of  the  rim  to  show  the  signs  ol 
and  other  celestial  measurements.  Me 
and  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston 
I  Sin.  globe,  strongly  mounted  and  \ 
printed,  for  about  ;^5,  and  this  prob 
sents  the  most  useful  form  for  school 
Classes  are,  as  a  rule,  too  large  for 
globe-teaching.  Groups  of  four  bo 
best,  and  if  these  are  permitted  to  sp 
hour  occasionally,  under  the  direction  c 
round  a  big  globe,  a  great  deal  of  < 
formation  can  be  imparted  in  an 
pleasant  manner. 

Slate  globes   are   not   made  of  slat< 
composition    which    is    coated    with 
similar  to   a   blackboard,    on    which   1 
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the  earth   with  its  mountains  and   rivers  can 

drawn.     The   lines   of  latitude  and   longitude 

clearly  traced  in  red  on  iht*  black  ground  of 

c^Iobe,  and  each  globe  is  provided  with  a  chalk, 

pmi'Wj  and  sponge.     Such  blank  globes  come  in 

ujicfut  for  teaching  spherical  Irigonometry,    Their 

pnos  vary  from  23s.   to  70&.,   and  for  an  extra 

? '   'hr  makers  (Messrs.  Ruddiman  Johnston  and 

G-   Philip  and  Son)  mark  the  outline  of 

tinents  upon  them,    Messrs,  Philip  show  a 

ingenious    portable    g"lobe»    not    unlike    an 

la  when   closed.     It  consists  of   a   frame- 

»[  *4ieel  vi^irc,  covered  with  cloth  on  which 

led  a   map  of  the  world.     It  can   be  ex- 

J  or  collapsed  at  will.     The  cloth  cover  is 

ni    (iurabic     material     made     expressly     for    the 

;iun>i>vc,  and  tf»  .secure  permanence  the  colouring 

fiiced   at    the   pres;^    with    varnish   colours. 

'»bc  is  about  i5in.  in  diameter,  and  for  the 

iencc  of  suspending  it  by  a  cord    the  top 

ixis  is  furnished  with  a  ring.     It  weighs 

m  three-quarters  of  a  pound »  and,  without 

..  ^umd,  only  costs    12s,   6d.     The   stand   is   5s, 

ntfi.    h  is  admirably  adapted   for  lecture  pur- 

►  on  account  of  its  portability.     Between  the 

the   surface   is    flat»    so   its    use   with   quite 

mg  children  i.s  restricted*     For  private  teach- 

wlirre  each  pupi!  can  have  his  own  globe, 

S!srs.  Philip  provide  a  terrestrial  globe  *  4in.  in 

Icr,   printed   in  colours,  on  a   metal   stand, 

'  |ueked  in  a  cardboard  box,  for  is.  (id, 

h  may  be  useful  to  know  that  old  globes  can 
W  refurbished.      Packed    away    in    many    head- 
m...,..^*  rooms  and  libraries  are  excellent  globes 
!cir  surfaces  dimmed   with   dust   and   age 
'  ir  geographical  information  quite  out  of 
\n  I  Bin,  globe  can  be  cleaned  and  a  new 
■'    the    world    pasted    upon    it    for    about 
6d*,   and  a    12! n.  globe  for  £i    6s.   6d. 
W.  and  A.   K.  Johnston »  and  other  pub- 
,  undertake  this  \\  ork  even  in  cases  where 
.:mal  globe  was  not  purchased  from  them, 
■rder  to  teach  the  world  in  Its  relation  to 
^  mii verse,  a  number  of  remarkably  skilful  and 
^enious   pieces   of   mechanism   have   been   con- 
led*     They  represent  with  singular  accuracy 
phenomena   attending    the   world's    flight   in 
e,  and  when  seen  and  examined  by  the  pupils 
dear  up  the  hazy  notions  which  oral  teach- 
even  at   Its  best,   is  apt   to   produce.      The 
is  a  machine  that  represents,  by  the  move- 
tt^  of  its  parts,  the  motions  and  phases  of  the 
in  their  orbits.     These  revolve  round  the 
their   proper    relative    rates,    each    planet 
^>i%%  moreover,  an  independent  movement  by 
*[Wh  it  may  be  set  tn  any  given  position.     The 
tfHiniul   motion    of    the    earth,    the    seasons,    the 
h>Vi.rv   Qf    the    moon,    and    the    phenomena    of 
.ire  also  produced  by  the  same  mech^^nism, 
spring  dockw^ork  movement,  this  machine 
(2$,  but  if  made   to  revolve   by   a   hand- 
f  is  only  £•;  10s,,  either  pattern  bring  ob- 
from  Messrs.   Philip,     Orrery  is  derived 
-■  title  of  the  Karl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  a 
astronomer. 


By  omitting  the  planets  from  this  elaborate 
mechanism,  a  simpler  piece  of  apparatus,  named 
the  *'  Tellurian,"  has  been  devised.  This  illustrates 
the  earth  and  its  relation  to  the  sun  in  its  actual 
yearly  journey  round  that  body.  By  means  of  a 
simple  mechanical  arrangement,  the  earth  is  made 
to  approach  the  sun  at  the  time  of  its  perihelion 
(least  distance  from  the  sun),  and  to  withdraw 
from  it  at  the  time  of  its  aphelion  {greatest 
distance  from  the  sun) ;  the  inclined  orbit  of  the 
moon  is  accurately  shown,  together  with  the 
various  combinations  occasioning  eclipses,  tides, 
phases  of  the  moon,  and  the  varying  lengths  of 
days  and  nights.  From  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  we  learn  that  the  apparatus 
by  which  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  kept  constant 
at  its  proper  angle  with  its  orbit,  and  the  change 
of  the  moon's  declination  is  brought  about,  i^ 
a  very  ingenious  application  of  mechanics.  The 
French  design  costs  ;£j6  6s,,  or,  with  a  gin.  globe 
£2^;,  but  Messrs.  Philip  sell  a  simpler  form,  called 
the"  English  Tellurian,'*  for  £2  10s.  For  class- 
teaching  another  Tellurian  has  been  designed 
which  shows  the  earth  rotating  on  its  axis,  the 
moon  revolving  in  her  path  round  the  earth,  the 
earth  and  the  moon  making  their  annual  journey 
round  the  sun,  and  the  moon  periodically  crossing 
and  recrossing  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and 
so  illustrating  the  eclipses  and  the  months  of  the 
year.  This  only  costs  a  guinea  and  a  half,  and 
IS  a  piece  of  apparatus  of  considerable  use  to  any 
school  where  mathematical  geography  forms  part 
of  the  general  curriculum. 

Intelligent  town  boys  frequentlv  come  to  schoof 
in  the  early  summer  asking  their  masters  what 
the  highly-coloured  posters  mean  when  they  invite 
tourists  to  **  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun."  And 
the  verbal  explanation  (though  it  is  really  very 
simple)  is  a  difficult  task  for  anyone  w^ho  has  not 
had  much  time  to  arrange  his  thouehts.  Very 
often  the  boys  retire  in  confusion,  fcermg  that  it 
is  not  worth  w^hile  to  pursue  such  a  mazy  course 
any  further.  If,  however,  the  school  possesses 
a  patent  mechanical  globe  designed  by  Mr*  W, 
Rice,  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Philip  for  25s.,  the 
difficulty  and  confusion  fade  aw^ay  at  once.  This 
not  only  shows  the  arctic  circle  during  summer 
in  full  %'iew  nf  the  sun,  night  and  day,  but  also  the 
alternation  and  varying  lengths  of  day  and  nip^ht, 
the  succession  of  the  season s^  and  the  other 
phenomena  arisiner  from  the  two  motions  of  the 
earth.  Each  pupil  can  use  it  and  work  it;  it  is 
almost  self-explanatory,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
clearest  pieces  of  apparatus  wc  possess*  After 
a  boy  has  studied  it  by  himself,  we  strongly  re- 
commend that  the  teacher  insist  unon  a  wTitten 
explanation  from  the  pupil.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  what  we  think  we  know  and 
what  we  really  know,  and  puttintr  our  thoughts 
down  on  paper  is  a  most  salutary  process. 
Perhaps  here  we  may  mention  the  whole  secret  of 
successful  work  with  the  globe  in  school.  Like 
most  trade  secrets,  it  is  very  simple,  and,  indeed, 
everyone  knows  it,  but  thev  do  not  lK\^k  ^Wv^v 
it.     It  IS  thai  \\^e  v^v^  ?\W\^  ^V>^^1  ^^  ^'^ 
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by    himself    with    the    minimum    of    explanation  \ 
by  the  teacher.     If  ever  a  little  wholesome  neglect 
is  beneficial,  it  is  when  pupils  are  dealing  person- 
ally   and   in    actual   touch   with   concrete   things. 
Just  as  the  boatman  gives  the  skiff  a  gentle  push 
off,   so  should   the  discreet  teacher  tell   the  boy 
just  enough  to  start  him  on  his  travels  round  and 
about  the  globe.     The  rest  may  be  safely  left  to 
the    natural    inquisitiveness    of    the   human    boy.   ! 
Our  geographical  tours  in  schools  are  much  too  I 
personally  conducted,  so  much  so  that  very  few 
boys  ever  look  at  a  map  unless  it  is  placed  in 
front  of  their  class  and  the  teacher,  armed  with  a 
pointer,  stands  ready  for  the  tour. 

Mr.  Rice  has  also  designed  a  **  Selenotrope  **  to 
illustrate  the  various  phases  of  the  moon — a 
natural  fact  extremely  difficult  for  pupils  to  grasp 
by  verbal  explanation  only.  It  is  a  simple  piece 
of  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  square  board  upon 
a  standard  with  seven  phases  of  the  moon,  so 
arranged  that  by  turning  a  globe  in  the  centre  of 
the  board  the  phases  from  new  through  full  to 
<^ibbous  can  be  clearly  seen.  This  costs  los.  6d. 
from  Messrs.  Philip. 

Another  special  piece  of  apparatus  for  illus- 
trating the  causes  of  the  seasons  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  Miss  Cunnington,  teacher  of  geography 
at  the  Darlington  Training  College.  On  a  card- 
board plane  representing  the  ecliptic  are  four  balls 
mounted  on  wires  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  at  the  intersection  of  the  wires  is  a  ball  re- 
presenting the  sun.  The  four  balls  are  painted 
to  show  how  the  circle  of  illumination  falls  at  the 
equinoxes  and  solstices,  and  by  carefully  examin- 
ing the  position  of  each  globe,  when  the  apparatus 
IS  properly  mounted,  the  reason  for  the  four 
seasons  is  clearly  seen.  This  device,  accompanied 
by  a  handbook  giving  notes  of  lessons  for  the 
convenience  of  teachers,  is  sold  for  21s.  by 
Messrs.  Philip. 

The  best  combined  celestial  and  terrestrial  globe 
for  schools  has  been  patented  by  Miss  Gregory 
for  Messrs.  Philip,  under  the  name  of  the 
**  Gcodoscope.  *'  A  3in.  globe,  of  white  surface, 
with  countries  blocked  in  black,  and  broad  bands 
of  colour  representing  the  equator  and  tropics,  is 
surrounded  by  a  i2in.  globe  of  strong,  clear  glass 
mounted  on  a  stand.  On  the  outer  globe,  repre- 
senting the  celestial  sphere,  is  traced  in  ground 
glass  the  line  of  the  ecliptic  passing  through  the 
twelve  constellations  of  the  zodiac.  Through  an 
opening  in  the  glass  there  is  a  handle  for  rotating 
the  earth,  and  so  a  real  attempt  is  made  to  convey 
a  general  aspect  of  the  earth  and  heavens  and  the 
stars  and  the  sun  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
spectator  on  the  earth.  This  costs  £2  2s.,  or 
/Ti  IS.  for  a  smaller  size,  viz.,  a  2in.  earth  in  a 
6in.  globe. 

The  teacher  who  undertakes  the  use  of  the 
globe  and  other  cognate  forms  of  apparatus  is 
strongly  recommended  to  read  chaps,  x.,  xi.,  and 
xii.  of  **  Physiography  for  Beginners/*  by  A.  T. 
Simmons  (Macmillan),  2s.  6d.  In  these  chapters 
are  clear  explanations  of  many  of  the  problems 
which  the  study  of  the  globe  suggests,  and  the 


teacher  will  be  prepared  to  answer  many 
all,  of  the  questions  put  to  him  by  a  the 
pupil.  Simple  experiments  are  also  < 
which  further  illustrate  the  complex  phe 
of  the  earth  in  its  relation  to  the  sun,  a 
very  considerably  to  the  interest  of  the  s 
the  globe. 


THE     ASSOCIATION     OF     TKACHEI 
TECHNICAL     INSTITUTES. 

THE  formation  of  this  association  rej 
a  distinct  stage  in  the  organisa 
English  education.  Generally  sp 
education  may  be  divided  into  three  bra 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiarv — the  las 
subdivided  into  technical  and  university,  a 
this  distinction  is  largely  arbitrary  ar 
leading.  The  organisation  of  educatio 
an  administrative  point  of  view  is  natun 
lowed  by  the  organisation  of  those  whc 
work  is  devoted — although  in  varying  de 
to  educational  work  in  the  class-room  and 
tory. 

Of  the  three  branches  of  education, 
mentary  school  teachers  have  a  strong  and 
ful  organisation  in  the  National  Union 
mentary  Teachers ;  the  secondary  school  a 
teachers  are  organised  in  the  Incorporate 
ciation  of  Assistant  Masters,  and  the  Incor 
Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses.  All  < 
associations  have  been  described  in  The 
World.  For  the  teachers  of  an  in 
section  of  the  third  branch  of  education 
have  the  "  Association  of  Teachers  in  T 
Institutes,"  which  includes  among  its  n 
both  technological  and  university  teachers 
Unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  mad( 
past  to  form  such  an  association,  prir 
however,  in  the  somewhat  restricted  f 
associations  of  teachers  of  *'  science  ar 
classes.  In  recent  years,  with  the  estabi 
and  development  of  a  large  number  of  t 
institutes  or  technical  colleges,  a  new  and 
branch  of  the  teaching  profession  has  aris 
its  own  special  problems  and  educational  < 
fessional  interests.  It  is  impossible  to  s 
curately  the  number  of  teachers  engaged 
nical  institute  work,  but  probably,  as  i 
estimate,  there  are  in  England  and  Wah 
about  four  to  five  thousand,  of  whom  perh 
are  engaged  on  the  permanent  staff,  the  re 
being  employed  in  professional  or  trade 
the  daytime,  and  teaching  only  in  the  < 
It  has  long  been  felt  that  some  form  of 
organisation  for  these  teachers  was  hig 
sirable — if  not  an  absolute  necessity, 
the  educational  point  of  view  first,  the  t 
education  of  the  country  is  largely  cc 
by  the  permanent  officials  of  the  B( 
Education,  the  City  and  Guilds  of  Lon 
stitute,  country  and  borough  council  e( 
committees,  organising  secretaries  and  c 
of  education,   and   the   principals   of  the 
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institutes.     Of   these,    as   a    rule,   only    the  prin- 

;  !   have  any  practical  experience  in  teachings, 

viousiy  their  energici^  must  be  almost  en- 

ijicU  devoted    to    orj^anising:   and    directing.      In 

fhr  h^t  resort   the  efficiency  of  technical  educa- 

pvmjs  upon  the  teachers;  hence  the  organ- 

'^  of  officials  and  othtfrs  mainly  concerned 

\iath  the  adaiinistratinn  and  direction  of  technical 

(Mucation  must  be  supplemented  by  organisations 

it(  tkise  engaged  in  actual  work,  day  and  even- 

II'  intht*  lecture-room,  laboratory,  or  workshop. 

lie  professional  point  of  view,  the  need  of 

inlral  organisation  is  urgent,  both  by  lite 

on   the  one  hand,   and  the  director  and 

jcnumstrator     on     the     other,      A     professional 

arcamisation  is  necessary  for  teachers  in  technical 

iu-s,  which   shall  speak   for  those  engaged 

branch  of  the  teaching  profession  as  the 

itownl  Medical    Council    does    for    the    medical 

profession,   and  the  Bar  Council   and   the   Incor* 

porafed  Law  Society  for  barristers  and  solicitors, 

Prior  to  1904,  the  only  association  in  existence 

the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Association  of 

Mrlifrs  of  Science,  Art,  and  TechnoIf>gy,     The 

non  of  Teachers   in   Technical    Institutes 

-'imed  as  follows.      Informal  meetings  were 

M  in  May,  1904,  of  the  staffs  of  certain  of  the 

'     '   '  polytechnics  and  technical  institutes.     A 

meeting  was  held  at  the  Birkbeck  College 

■iier  J  2nd,  1904.  when  the  association  was 

■ly    formed.     The    rules    and    constitution 

flopted    at    a    general    meeting    held    on 

2 1st,     1905,     The    first    annual    general 

■-:  was  held  on  November  4th,   1905,  when 

ual  report  of  the  council  was  adopted,  and 

and  council  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

;^^eneral  work  of  the  association  is  indicated 

'^^  (fx   tolJowing  hst  of  principal   matters  which 

^^ivf    been     under     the     consideration     of     the 

[•J)  Registration  of  teachers. 

(M  Syllabuses  of  work,  examinations  and  in- 
spection. 

\c)  The  technical  training  of  apprentices. 

M)  The  relationship  of  the  asstjciation  to  other 
bodies  of  teachers* 

W  'V'"e*'^*^^e'nts  between  teachers  and  governing 
bodies* 

Ifl  The  repre*ventation  of  teachers  upon  public 
examining  bodies, 

ii)  The  t-x tension  of  the  association  to  the 
provinces. 

^f  pn>ceedings  of  the  association  have  been 
l^^'fl  ;ind  circulated  among  members  and 
l^'TiMcnt     educaticmists.       The     Association     of 

'•;  tirrs  (li  Domestic  Science,  numbering  about 
' "  i"-  affiliated  to  the  association, 

Dii  presidenl  of  the  assf>eiation  is  Mr. 
Jj  J;  IJneham,  !VMnst.C.E  ,  MJnst.Mech.E., 
.''HE.,  ht:ad  of  the  engineering  department, 
'^MMniihs*  College,  whose  portrait  we  publish, 
jj Hi' honorary  secretary  is  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  M.Sc, 
li^'"*  *^'*'  chemical  department,  Baitersea  Poly* 
**^oie.  The  council  comprises  a  number  of  the 
**^'kntmn  lechnieal  institute  teachers  in  London 


and  the  provinces,  representing  most  of  the 
groups  of  subjects  commonly  taught  at  these  in- 
stitutions. On  the  council  are  to  be  found  prin- 
cipals, heads  of  departments,  university  teachers^ 
assistant  lecturers,  and  a  strong  body  represent- 
ing trade  or  evening  teachers. 

The  objects  of  the  founders  of  the  association 
may  be  summarised  thus  : — ^(i)  To  bring  together 
into  one  association  all  those  engaged  in  the 
highly  varied  work  carried  on  in  technical  in- 
stitutions; (ii)  for  the  promotion  of  educational 
efficiency  and  the  professional  interests  of  all 
teachers  concerned.  Membership  of  the  associa- 
tion is  open  to  all  teachers— whether  day  or  even- 
ing^in  technical  institutes,  excepting  those  en- 
gaged solely  in  secondary  day-school  work,  such 
teachers  being  regarded  as  belonging  im  the 
secondary     branch     of     education.      The     main 
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objects  of  the  association  arc  educational.  The 
council  of  the  *issociaiion  believes  that  while  the 
teacher  has  a  strong  claim  upon  the  community 
for  reasonable  conditions  of  work,  salaries,  tenure^ 
and  pensions  by  virtue  of  his  or  her  services  to- 
the  Slate,  the  community  has  a  still  stronger  claim 
upon  the  teacher.  Fhe  methods  of  teaching  must 
be  rendered  more  eiTieient,  and  there  must  be  a 
higher  level  ol  educational  attainments  and  equip- 
ment. Further,  the  evening  teacher  of  the  *>hcn 
unjustly  criticised  trade  and  technical  classes  re- 
presents a  highly  valuable  type  of  experience*  By 
the  daily  exercise  of  his  trade  or  profession,  he 
is  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  industrial 
work  and  the  real  requirements  cjf  the  students. 
This  specialised  experience  of  educational  needs 
should  be  ;it  the  service  of  the  community,  not 
onlv  in   the  class-room,   but  collectively   through 
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an  organisation,  so  that  the  requirements  of  the 
trade  and  industrial  students  should  be  duly  con- 
sidered and  appreciated. 

As  detailed  in  the  rules,  the  objects  of  the 
association  are  : — 

(a)  The    advancement    of    technical    education 

generally. 

(b)  The    interchange    of    ideas    regarding    the 

methods  of  technical  teaching. 

(c)  The  promotion  and  safeguarding  of  profes- 

sional interests  in  such  matters  as  tenure, 
salaries,  pensions,  registration,  training, 
and  qualification  of  teachers ;  schemes  of 
examination  and  inspection. 

(d)  To  lay  the  views  of  technical  teachers  before 

the  various  educational  authorities  and  the 
public. 

(e)  To  enable  teachers  in  technical  institutes  to 

co-operate  as  a  body  with  other  educa- 
tional or  scientific  associations  where  de- 
sirable. 

(/)  To  render  legal  advice  and  assistance  to 
members  wherever  possible  and  desirable. 

(g)  To  institute  an  employment  bureau. 

(h)  To  create  a  benevolent  fund  for  needy 
members  as  soon  as  the  society  shall  be 
strong  enough  to  do  so. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  at  present  there  is  a 
strong  public  reaction  against  technical  education, 
partly  due  to  the  inevitable  swing  of  the  educa- 
tional pendulum,  and  partly  to  mistakes  which 
have  been  made  in  the  past.  There  is  also  a 
danger  that  the  present  highly  necessary  develop- 
ment of  secondary  education  may  tend  to  lessen 
the  attention  given  to  technical  education. 
The  A.T.T.I.,  as  teachers  of  technical  subjects 
and  the  sciences  underlying  these,  must  play  its 
part  in  strenuously  keeping  before  the  public  the 
ever-increasing  necessity  for  technical  education 
in  its  widest  and  truest  sense. 

For  the  improvement  of  methods  of  teaching 
there  must  be  provided  means  of  communication 
and  intercourse  among  members.  This  the  asso- 
ciation has  already  provided  to  a  certain  extent 
by  meetings  of  sections  of  teachers.  The  papers 
read  at  these  meetings  and  the  discussions  thereon 
are  printed  in  the  **  Proceedings."  The  council 
is  anxious  to  develop  this  branch  of  the  work. 
Among  the  subjects  it  is  hoped  to  take  up  in  this 
way  during  the  coming  session  is  **  The  Teach- 
ing of  Mathematics  to  Engineering  and  Trade 
Students."  The  council  hopes  that,  later,  annual 
conferences  of  technical  institute  teachers  may 
he  held  at  some  central  town  to  discuss  general 
educational  and  professional  matters.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  a  '*  Building  Section  "  has  been 
formed  from  among  the  London  members  to  hold 
monthly  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of 
interest  to  building-trade  teachers  in  London.  A 
**  University  Section  "  is  now  in  process  of 
formation. 

The  professional  questions  which  arc  being  con- 
sidered by  the  association  at  present  are  prin- 
cipally the  agreements  between  teachers  in  tech- 
nical  institutes   and   their  governing  bodies,    and 


the  registration  of  teachers  by  the  Board  < 
cation.  As  regards  the  former  question, 
able  memorandum  drawn  up  by  the  \eg2 
mittee  has  been  circulated  among  mc 
Meetings  have  been  held  to  discuss  the  q 
of  registration,  and  a  series  of  resolution 
been  passed  by  the  association,  to  be  I 
before  the  Teachers'  Registration  Coun< 
these  resolutions  it  is  urged  :  (a)  that  a 
of  r^istration  for  teachei-s  in  technical  in 
is  desirable;  (b)  that  a  separate  column  (col 
be  formed  in  the  register  for  such  te 
without  prejudice  to  registration  in  an} 
column. 

With  respect  to  examinations,  the  assc 
— like  all  bodies  of  teachers — strongly  dep 
the  undue  prominence  of  examination  as  c 
to  inspection.  Examinations  being  app 
practically  a  compulsory  feature  of  our  edu( 
system,  the  association  is  carefully  consider 
I  various  schemes  of  examinations  and  syl 
connected  with  technical  institute  work, 
joint  meetings  have  been  held  of  buildin 
and  engineering  teachers  to  consider  t 
ordination  which  should  exist  between  the 
ing  of  building  construction  and  mechanic 
representations  w'ill  be  made  to  the  Board  « 
I  cation  thereon.  Further,  members  were 
!  last  June  to  send  to  the  council  critici* 
examination  papers  set  at  the  May  e> 
tions  held  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  t 
and  Guilds,  &c.,  with  a  view  of  bringing  c 
legitimate  complaint  by  teachers  and  stud 
the  notice  of  the  examining  authority  con 
Similar  action  will  be  taken  with  reference 
amination  results. 

In  co-operation  with  other  bodies  of  te 
elementary  and  secondary,  technical  i 
teachers  must  press  for  : — 

(i)  A  sound  system  of  elementary  and  se< 
education  accessible  to  all,  as  only  upon 
preliminary   training   can   technical   educa 
developed. 

(ii)  The  dethroning  of  the  examination  i< 

(iii)  The  direct  representation  of  teache 
educational  and  examining  authorities. 

Among  other  points  of  importance  is  tli 
tion  of  research.  The  American  and  Con 
technical  institutes  are  regarded  as  inst 
not  only  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
the  discovery  of  new  knowledge.  This  mi 
hold  good  for  English  technical  institution 
for  this  to  be  possible  there  must  be  consi 
alterations  in  the  conditions  of  work,  so  t 
staff,  when  qualified,  shall  be  enabled  to  • 
research  provided  always  that  the  teachi 
of  the  work  of  the  department  does  not 
There  should  also  be  further  provision  of  r 
scholarships  for  duly  qualified  day  or 
technical  institute  students. 

In  conclusion,  the  council  of  the  asst 
recognises  clearly  the  difficulties  ahead 
teacher's  work  is  hard  and  all-absorbing 
it  is  difficult  to  spare  the  time  necessary  f< 
ciation  work.      This  branch  of  the  teachi 


fs  widely  different  In  personnel,  compris- 
[hly  qualifii^d  graduates  from  the  older  and 
imiversitresi  the  architect,  surveyor,  the 
teacher,  the  teacher  nf  cookery,  laundry 
and  the  teachers  of  languages  and  corn- 
subjects,  all  however  coming:  under  the 
beading  of  teachers  in  technical  in- 
i.  In  spite  of  these  and  other  diffi- 
tlie  association  has  already  achieved  a 
neasure  of  success  in  the  few  months  of 
(lence.  It  is  hoped  that  during  the  com- 
mon  provincial  branches  of  the  association 
!  definitely  established.  The  work  of  the 
ition  Is  of  national  importance,  and  upon 
pporl  of  the  members  of  this  branch  of  the 
ig  professlnn  depends  the  extent  to  which 
ifccts  and  alms  outlined  In  this  article  are 
id, 

tCTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION.  I 
filer  of  these  articles,  which  are  re- 
printed, with  sonte  additions,  from  the 
WcstmitiUcr  Gaoettey  has^  perhaps,  been 
thus  to  publish  them  as  a  hook,  Their 
less  and  vivacity  admirably  suit  an  evening 
but  in  a  volume  their  want  of  weight  and 
iCe  is  only  too  apparent.  The  intellectual 
f  in  our  great  public  schools  Ss^  beyond 
a,  defective  and  justly  open  to  very  severe 
Ik  But  for  such  criticism  to  be  of  any  real 
Iht  writer  of  it  should  ha%'e  a  firm  grasp 
^  a  real  knowledge  of  actual  evils,  and  a 
nsight  into  possible  remedies,  while  he 
be  very  chary  in  his  use  of  mere  rhetoric 
ective.  In  these  qualities,  however,  of  a 
ritlc  '•  Kappa  **  is  singularly  deficient,  as 
account  of  the  twelve  essays  or  chapters 
H^nstitute  his  work  may^  perhaps,  suffi- 
ndicate, 

irst  of  these  essays  Is  entitled  **  An  LTn* 
Hate/*  and  gives  the  story  of  an  un- 
Kth  who,  having  been  "captain  of  his 
^l^d  gained  a  classical  scholarship,  is, 
lie  has  ceased  to  be  a  freshman,  already 
»a1y  and  mopish,  from  which  fact  the 
:)cduction  is  made  that  public  school  edu- 
is  altogether  defective.  Accordingly,  the 
passes,  by  an  easy  transition,  from  this 
)ut  a  silly  boy  to  consider  what  is  '*  The 
.nd  of  Man/'  All  previous  discussions  on 
St  theme  he  absolutely  Ignores,  He  has 
m  the  Scottish  Catechism  says  that  man's 
id  is  *'to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him 
r";  and  so,  jauntily  putting  aside  the  first 
thr  definition,  he  asserts  that  the  last  five 
Kcept    in    so    far   as    they    **  narrow    the 

ftth   sex/'   do   in    fact    '*  express   with 
curacy  the  chief  end  of  man/'     Having 

ild  of  these  five  perfect  words*  he  pro- 
interpret    them    in   a    manner   which    Is 
■tly  opp<x«ied  to  their  original  meaning.     He 
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takes  from  them  all  their  religious  sense  of  com- 
munication with  a  personal  (lod,  and  defines  **  en- 
joyment *'  as  consisting  in  '*  the  intellectual  appre- 
hension of  the  sublimities  and  mysteries  of  the 
universe  and  of  the  human  lot/'  Having  thus 
settled  in  a  phrase  the  purpose  of  life,  he  prcKceds 
to  point  out  that  there  are  stars  which  we  should 
do  well  to  look  at,  and  also  that  there  are  mole- 
cules the  size  of  which  has  been  approximately 
measured,  while,  although  he  cannot  grasp  how 
certain  scientific  '*  conceptions  "  about  their  size 
can  be  **  physically  verified,"  still  we  have  his 
word  that  such  conceptions  are  "*  metaphysically 
inevitable/*  Then,  too,  we  can  learn  **  to  enjoy 
the  works  of  the  Supreme  Imperator  ''^the  meta- 
phor requires  this  "  narrowing  with  sex  ''^ 
''  witose  conscripts  we  are  ";  for.  **  if  we  cannot 
follow  his  strategy,  his  whole  plan  of  campaign," 
yet  "  we  can  partially  discern  and  admire  his 
marv^ellous  tactics/*  Incidentally,  hcjwever,  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  **massc*f  mankind**  are  in- 
capable of  understanding  these  divine  tactics  and 
thus  attaining  their  being's  end,  so  that  this  new 
**  religion  of  the  intellect  ''Is  in  fact  a  revelation 
only  intended  for  young  gentlemen. 

It  is  only  for  the  select  few  that  this  modern 
prophet  pens  the  articles  on  '*  Aladdin*s  Palace,** 
'*  The  Adventures  of  Slndbad"/'  and  **  The 
Romance  of  Religion  * '  which  now  follow. 
l*he  first  of  these  Is  an  account  of  the  world 
as  revealed  by  science,  or,  rather,  of  "  Kappa's  ** 
meditations  as  he  looks  out  of  '*  his  study 
window  this  bright  May  morning,**  and  pon- 
ders how  **  his  educators  in  the  Day  of 
Wrath  "  will  justify  their  failure  to  teach  him 
botany  and  geology.  The  second  is  a  dissertation 
on  the  advantage  of  reading  history,  which,  after 
masquerading  as  **  The  Adventures  of  Slndbad,  * 
now  reappears  as  **The  Saga  of  Humanity" 
(sometimes  with  capitals  and  sometimes  without), 
to  which,  in  the  next  chapter.  Religion  is  shown 
to  lend  an  element  of  Romance*  What  the  writer 
says  about  history  and  science  is,  for  the  most 
part,  both  true  and  trite,  but  his  remarks  about 
religion  will  surprise  ordinary  minds,  What  he 
means,  indeed,  it  is  hard  to  say,  for  a  writer  who 
states  that  St,  Peler*s  at  Rome,  as  *'the  stu- 
pendous symbol  of  a  world-hallucination,  the 
monster  soap-bubble  of  an  illusory  metaphysic,*' 
thereby  acquires  for  unbelievers  **  a  significance 
more  human  and  more  pathetic,**  is  certainly  a 
vvriter  of  whose  meaning  no  modest  critic  can  be 
sure;  yet  he  apparently  wishes  to  show  that  the 
study  of  religions  might  be  made  romantic  to 
schoolboys;  and  undoubtedly  it  might.  There  is 
no  need  to  declaim  about  ''admirable  martyrs" 
and  **  adorable  saints,"  for  the  story  of  the 
simplest  soul  that  ever  groped  feebly  towards  the 
llErht  has  In  It  sufficient  material  for  the  be-^l 
romance.  Religion  has  assuredly  its  own  solemn 
and  splendid  tragedies,  and  yet,  whatever  fluent 
essayists  may  suy,  the  teacher  who  preferred  to 
prate  about  its  romance  rather  than  t*>  dwell  upon 
its  realities  would  rnmmit  the  most  unp^irdonable 
of  crimes*      Religious  belief  is  too  serious  a  thing 
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to  be  made  a  theme  of  declamation  before  boys, 
and  the  awful  words  once  spoken  against  those 
who  **  c^ffend  one  of  these  little  ones  *'  remain  still 
true  and  valid. 

But  what  dcjes  **  Kappa  **  really  mean?  The 
first  five  of  his  ten  principal  chapters  leave  us 
possessed  of  the  single  fact  that,  in  his  judgment, 
M:ience  and  history  are  the  two  branches  of  a 
liberal  education.  About  the  former,  however, 
he  says  little,  while  mathematical  teaching  is  dis- 
missed with  one  incidental  remark  that  much  of  it 
is  **  profoundly  stupid**;  for  his  real  interest  is 
with  history.  On  this  subject  he  is  eloquent,  but 
unhappily  has  yet  **  to  hear  of  a  single  school  in 
which  the  Saga  of  Humanity  is  largely  and  lumin- 
ously revealed  to  the  average  boy."  For,  at  least 
to  the  young,  this  Saga  must  be  **  revealed,  not 
**  taught.  **  All  **  abhorrent  manuals  and  synopses 
and  summaries  **  being  flung  aside,  **  the  process 
should  resemble  the  withdrawal  of  a  curtain  and 
disclosure  of  a  splendid  and  moving  spectacle. 
Kvcry  lesson  should  end,  like  an  instalment  of  a 
serial  romance,  with  a  tantalising  *  to  be  continued 
in  our  next,*  and  the  teacher  (sic)  should  be  held 
to  have  mistaken  his  vocation  who  should  fail  to 
hold  his  pupils  fascinated.*'  It  is  in  vain  that 
some  one  who  is  described  as  **  a  most  inspiring 
and  illuminating  teacher  **  has  pointed  out  to  him 
that  experience  shows  history  to  be  a  subject  at 
once  most  difficult  to  handle  and  most  doubtful  in 
its  results.  **  Kappa  "  merely  smiles  and  says  that, 
since  **  as  yet  there  is  no  science  of  history-teach- 
ing in  English  schools,*'  this  is  quite  natural. 
**  Remember,**  he  adds,  with  delightful  modesty, 
**  that  *  history,*  as  I  employ  the  term,  does  not 
mean  the  particular  group  of  *  knowledges  '  culti- 
vated, according  to  their  respective  methods,  by 
Gibbon  or  Buckle,  Michelet  or  Mommsen." 

Poor  historians !  They  are  annihilated  in  a 
sentence,  and  then  comes  the  turn  of  classical 
schoolmasters.  **  About  thirteen,'*  it  seems,  a  lad 
reaches  **  the  parting  of  the  ways,**'  and  should 
decide  whether  he  will  devote  his  time  chiefly  to 
science  or  to  history,  and  if  he  chooses  the 
latter,  then  **  Enter  the  Classics  ** — such  is  the 
heading  of  chap,  vii.— -for  literature  is  **  the  breath 
and  life  *'  of  history.  Unhappily,  however,  the 
poor  boy,  who  is  longing  for  the  Saga,  finds  him- 
self now  set  down  by  stupid  schoolmasters  to 
worship  **  The  Fetish  of  Grammar  *'  and  to  waste 
his  time  on  **  Verbal  Chess-playing,**  so  that  for 
two  chapters  we  have  to  read  once  more  the  well- 
known  diatribes  against  Greek  syntax  and  Latin 
verse.  There  is  nothing  new  in  what  is  said,  and 
with  much  that  is  said  about  pedantic  teaching  of 
mere  forms  and  tricks  of  speech  all  sensible 
persons  must  agree.  If  classical  teaching  is  not 
real  and  living,  if  it  does  not  help  to  produce 
accuracy  of  thought  and  utterance  along  with 
some  taste  for  good  literature  and  some  sym- 
pathetic insight  into  the  great  story  of  human  life, 
then  it  can  no  longer  be  defended.  But  when  a 
writer  sneers  at  all  grammar  as  though  it  were 
only  a  study  of  accidental  conventions,  or  at  all 
composition  as  though  it  were  merely  a  silly  shift- 


ing of  words,  he  certainly  overshoots  the 
It  is  open  to  him  to  argue  that  too  much 
given  to  these  subjects,  that  they  are  badly 
or  that  they  are  better  studied  in  some 
language,    but    to    flout    them    as    wholly 
portant  is  obviously   unjust.     Xor  is   it  ] 
to  agree  with  **  Kappa  *s  "  views  as  to  the 
method  of  reading  classics.     His  statemei 
indeed,    somewhat    oracular,    but    he    apj 
holds  that,  as  **  the  planet  both  in  its  physi 
psychological  aspects  **  has  become  **  a  fai 
and   more  complex   phenomenon  than  it 
our    forefathers,'*    we    must   greatly    redi 
time  given  to  Latin  and  Greek,  while  he 
us  that   **  a  living   knowledge  of  their  lit 
could  be  attained  in  about  a  fifth  of  the 
which    we    now   devote   to    obtaining    "  c 
narrower  **  acquaintance  with  it.     How  th 
vellous  result  is  to  be  secured  he  makes 
attempt  to  show.     He  contents  himself  wi 
gesting  that  boys  should  freely  use  trans 
that  they  should  never  read  Plato,  becau 
will  come   away   from   doing  so    **  in   a 
iconoclastic  temper,'*  and  that,   as   **  awa 
the  imagination  '*  is  the  main  point,  they 
sometimes     study     Greek     inscriptions     ** 
graphically  reproduced,**  since  nothing   ** 
the  past  more  vitally  before  us  than  the 
records  as  they  were  incised  by  the  men  to 
the  fact  was  present.**     It  is  at  least  inte 
to  learn   that  imagination,   as  **  Kappa  ** 
stands   it,    is    ruined    by    Plato   and    arou 
photographs. 

The  final  chapters  on  **  Athletics  *'  ; 
**  Ethics  **  are  of  a  like  character.  A  grea 
might  have  penned  an  essay  on  the  wor 
athletics  in  our  chief  schools  which  wou! 
seared  and  burnt  like  a  branding-iron ;  i 
schoolmasters  so  wanting  in  all  sense 
proper  purpose  of  their  calling,  so  wholly 
any  true  love  of  sound  learning,  as  to  h 
sented  such  an  attack,  however  outspokei 
here  we  have  chiefly  trivialities.  We  have 
tions  *  from  some  silly  novel,  in  which  i 
talk  nonsense,  brought  forward  as  eviden 
grown  men  are  maniacs  about  cricket, 
have  football  described  as  **  a  valuable  kj 
against  atavistic  promptings,**  but  still 
quate  to  check  that  bullying  which  **  K 
because  he  has  read  some  stupid  story  in 
work  of  fiction,  asserts — though  his  asse; 
wholly  unfounded — to  be  still  prevalent 
schools.  On  **  Ethics,"  indeed,  he  writ< 
nobility  and  force,  and  his  remarks  c 
**  triviality  which  is  at  present  a  veritable 
of  the  schoolboy  mind  "  deserve  careful  att 
but  his  main  contention,  that  the  intellectu£ 
ing  which  he  advocates  will  provide  a  sur 
of  morals,  seems  doubtful,  and  is  in  fact 
restatement  of  the  very  disputable  Socratic 
that  **  vice  is  ignorance." 

1  At  an  Eton  and  Harrow  match,  there  are  twelve  miotttes  t 
ten  runs  to  be  made  :  "  Warde  (the  author's  model  houKe-maater 
can't  stand  it,'  he  says— and  his  voice  shakes  oddly.  '  You  fellot 
me  behind  the  Pavvy  a'ter  the  match.'  'I'd  eo  with  yoa/»«y 
Septimus  in  a  choked  tone,  '  but  if  I  tried  to  walk  1  should  tomk 
(P.  176.) 


has  been  necessary  thus  to  show  that 

of  ihis  volume  has  Uttle  claim  to  be  a 

^ucational  reform,  it  tn  no  way  follows 

demand   for  reform   is   not   wholly  just, 

though  the  means  which  he  would  em- 

to  be  mistaken ^   the  claim   %vhich   he 

lard    for   some    improvement    fn    public 

tication  seems  equally  to  be  unanswer- 

the  warm  welcome  which   his  articles 

ved  indicates  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction 

lugh  perhaps  vague  and  undiscriminat- 

ithout  doubt,  widespread  and,   in  fact, 

ed.     For  it  would   not  be  Intemperate 

,t,  as  re-gards  intellectual  training,  our 

Sot>ls   are   barely    doing   half    the    work 

hty   might   do,    and    which,    unless    boys 

kin   them   are  to  be  outpaced   by  boys 
ned  in  smaller  schools,  it  is  imperative 
f  should  do.     With  the  increase  of  know- 
tre    must    come    some    readjustment    of 
nd  classical  teaching,  for  example,  must 
Ircd    and    accommodated    to    new    con- 
illess,  to  our  infmite  loss»  it  is  to  cease 
I  it  has  now  oartlally  ceased,  to  be  an 
element  in   liberal  education. 
fortunes  of  a  particular  branch  of  study 
le  true  and  larger  issue*     That  is  cou- 
th the  simplification  and  adjustment  of 
curriculum  in  our  schools.     At  present 
Ds,     The  humours   of  individual   head- 
he  complexities   of  countless  examina- 
elamours  of  specialists  or  theorists,  and 
ijg  desires  of  parents  have  turned  what 
an   ordered   plan   into  a   botched   and 
itch  work.     Of  system   there  seems  to 
;    none,    and,    unless    those    who    now 
thority  unite  in  establishing  some  sound 
i  scheme  of  study,  the  only  remedy  must 
in  I  hat  central  control  which  they  not 
ily  dread.     And  yet,  important  as  it  Is, 
n  of  w^iat  should  be  taught  is  an  in- 
laller  matter  than   the  question  of  who 
ch   it.     It   is  the  quality  of  the   teacher 
ikes  the  w  hole  worth  or  worthlessness  of 
em   of  education     whatsoever,     '*  Make 
ipod  "  and  "  his  fruit  will  be  good/*  but 
■Truit  cannot  be  gtit  otherwise,,  in  spite 
Fessayists  who  have  written  essays  since 
inn  of  the  world. 

pily,  however,  from  the  most  prominent 
tcr  down  to  the  poorest  assistant  the  intel- 
apaclty  of  pedagogues  is  continually,  and 
idly,  deteriorating.  The  fact  is  certain; 
t  rhJrf  cause  of  it  far  to  seek.  No  one  who 
nrd  with  public  schools  really  cares  much 
ectual  capacity.  Enthusiasm  for  learning 
M}rest  gift  which  a  modern  schoolmaster 
tt^  It  1%  n  thing  little  honoured,  still  less 
f,  and  all  but  openly  despised.  The 
c  profession  scorns  men  who  are  merely 
If  a  youth  of  parts  and  promise,  en- 
'ith  some  infelicitous  zeal  for  the  spread 
Wi:e,  were  to  consult  a  man  of  the 
JiHJt  the  wisdom  of  becoming  a  schonl- 
\h^  reply  would  certainly  be:  *"  Don't." 


If  he  pressed  his  wish,  the  next  answer  would 
be:  **  Then  take  Orders/*  If  he  %vere  un- 
I  willing  to  do  this,  but  still  persistent*  the 
I  final  oracle  would  give  this  advice:  "Play 
games  while  you  are  young,  and,  as  soon  as  you 
get  a  House,  study  nothing  but  '  Advice  to 
Mothers  '  and  your  own  banker's  book." 

Such  a  statement  is  coarse  and  even  brutal,  but 
it  is,  unhappily,  true.     Some  day,  perhaps,  thosr 
I  who  now  chatter  and  scribble  and  theorise  about 
I  educfition  will  recognise  its  truth,  and  then  there 
!  will    be   some   chance   of    improving   our    public 
schm:ils,     but     certainly     not     before*      Wealthy 
parents   now  consider  that   the  chief  merit   of  a 
schoolmaster  is  that  he  be  a  sort  of  virtuous  hotel* 
keeper ;    and    what   such    parents    demand,    peda- 
I  gogues  find  it  profitable  to  supply.    They  ought  to 
I   be  "  ministers  of  the  word,"  and  they  have  been 
driven    '*  to   serve   tables*"      It    is   a   mean   and 
;  humiliating  fact,  but  until  some  remedy  is  found 
for  it,  until  care  of  the  mind  is  counted  as  im- 
portant as  care  of  the  body,  until  schoolmasters 
take    their    proper    place    as    teachers     and    not 
caterers,   every   attempt   to   quicken   the   present 
dulness  of  intellectual  life  in  great  schools   will 
be  absolutely  futile, 

Thomas  Etbelbert  Pace. 


A    HISTORY    OF    EDLTCATION,* 

THIS  is  a  more  serious  and  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  the  history  of  education  than  any 
which  has  yet  appeared  in  English »  and  it 
is  distinguished  from  most  other  "  text-books  " 
which  have  tried  or  affected  to  cover  the  ground 
in  not  being  a  mere  sketch  and  in  not  being 
merely  partial.  Of  the  latter  sort  there  have 
been  many  bmiks  possessing  solid  merit — the  last, 
Prof.  Adamson*s  **  Contributions,"  as  the  author 
modestly  caJls  it,  was  loo  late  for  Dr.  Monroe 
lo  use— but  none  of  them  has  covered  tlie  whole 
ground,  because  none  has  approached  ihe  subject 
as  a  sociological  question  of  the  first  importance, 
an  interpretation  of  the  history  of  human  societies. 
as  an  account,  in  fact,  of  the  conscious  efforts  of 
human  societies  to  improve  themselves. 

Or  the  case  might  be  put  thus :  that  Dr, 
Monroe's  book  is  a  history  of  civilisation  and  of 
the  way  in  which  different  and  successive  societies 
saw-  their  own  weaknesses  and  endeavoured  to 
arm  posterity  against  them.  The  process  is  one 
of  perpetual  adjustment.  Just  as  we  can  all 
devise  schemes  which  would  have  educated  us 
better  than  our  fathers*  plans  succeeded  in  doiiig, 
so  our  children  in  their  turn,  face  to  face  with 
developments  that  we  cannot  foresee,  will  devise 
schemes  to  protect  our  grandsons  against  their 
parents*  misfortunes.  For  the  ideal  education^ 
that  which  exactly  fits  a  man  to  deal  successfully 
w^ith  the  circumstances  which  will  environ  him, 
stands  to  the  conventional  or  systematised  educa- 
tion of  any  age  just  as  morality  stands  to  law: 
the  convention  is  always  behindhand;  the  idcul  Is 

I  **  A  Te It-book  cjf  tht  History  of  EduLUlion. "'     By  Paul  Moiirot.  Ph,  IK 
7i9  P?*    C^A^iniltftn.)    fii.  ^. 
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always  ahead ;  the  horizon  is  always  receding. 
Our  reach,  thank  Heaven,  always  exceeds  our 
grasp. 

**  All  the  varieties  of  experimentation,  all  of  the  frequent 
changes  in  subject-matter,  in  method,  in  organisation, 
while  they  bring  their  evils  and  appear  as  curious  pheno- 
mena to  conservative  educators  of  more  stable  societies, 
have  yet  this  significance  :  they  are  recognitions  that  new 
principles  have  been  formulated,  new  truths  recognised, 
and  that  practice  controlled  by  tradition  or  by  principles 
derived  from  a  partial  view  alone  must  be  readjusted  in 
closer  accord  with  the  new  truths  derived  from  the  ever 
expanding  knowledge  of  life  and  of  nature." 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  review  of  this  valu- 
able book  to  do  justice  to  its  several  parts.  The 
author's  plan  is  to  emphasise  **  great  move- 
ments "  as  they  manifest  themselves  in  the 
thought  of  each  period  treated  and  in  its  practice, 
and  he  has  therefore  **  selected  only  such  men 
and  such  facts  as  have  to  do  with  typical  move- 
ments, and  which  consequently  influence  present 
thought  and  life. '  *  Every  page  is  a  text  on  which 
many  pages  of  review  or  commentary  might  be 
written;  but  it  is  essentially  a  **  post-graduate  ** 
book.  Without  a  good  deal  of  general  reading, 
and  particularly  of  history,  the  ordinary  English 
education  student,  who  is  often  struggling  to 
complete  an  academic  course  whilst  in  training 
for  his  profession,  will  get  little  good  of  it. 

One  thing  the  book  seems  to  teach  very  clearly, 
though  the  author  could  hardly  have  had  the 
purpose  in  mind ;  for  practical  purposes,  for  our 
strengthening  and  our  warning,  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Roman  education  and  of  Renaissance 
and  post-Renaissance  education  is  incomparably 
more  profitable  than  the  study  of  anything 
between.  How  much,  together,  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans  did  for  us,  in  this  as  in  all  that  can 
be  compassed  by  purely  intellectual  machinery  ! 
Until  new  physical  conceptions  arrived  to  add  to 
the  variety  and  content  of  human  experience,  the 
successors  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Quintilian 
merely  played  **  cat's  cradle  **  with  earlier  men's 
ideas. 

Beyond  question,  the  author  is  right  in  taking 
some  conspicuous  example  of  a  great  process, 
seen  at  work  here  and  there  and  everywhere  on 
a  small  scale,  and  in  giving  an  account  of  aims, 
content,  and  method.  He  deals  thus  with 
primitive  education,  displaying  it  as  an  adjust- 
ment that  ends  in  itself,  unideal,  non-progressive. 
He  shows  China  a  shining  type  of  education  as 
mere  recapitulation,  a  deliberately  organised  con- 
servatism, and,  truly  enough,  regards  it  as  a  fair 
general  example  of  Orientalism  in  education. 
(We  are  still  Oriental,  here  at  home,  in  many 
aspects.)  The  Greeks  are  the  first  conspicuous 
people  who  set  themselves  to  give  a  *'  liberal  " 
education,  an  education  as  "  progressive  adjust- 
ment."  The  Romans  are  the  type  of  a  training 
deliberately  **  practical. "  The  Middle  Ages,  un- 
progressive  (as  to  the  world),  worked  out  the  idea 
of  discipline  (for  heaven),  and  the  Renaissance 
brought  to  birth  again  the  liberal  education. 
Then  comes  an  era  in  which  the  liberal  education 
^/7c/  thn  preoccupations    of    warring    theologians 


both  influenced  the  schools,  until  **  realis 
going  the  spirit  of  physical  scrutiny  and  ; 
ment  for  which  we  are  to-day  trying  to 
proper  place. 

Amongst  a  thousand  other  things  whi 
reader  will  note  as  suiting  something  in 
mind  and  experience,  some  will  be  glad 
the  reminder  that  \udus  and  cr\o\^]  n 
the  school  proper  as  a  relief  ]romy  r 
the  home.  Little  indeed  can  the  school  d 
home  fails  in  its  duty  and  surrounds  tl 
with  a  baneful  atmosphere. 

And  the  whole  of  this  history  warns  i 
perhaps,  explicitly,  but  clearly  enough — tc 
the  number  of  the  **  subjects  "  of  our  curr 
from  poetry  and  music  alone  were  p 
almost  all  the  great  results  of  Greek  ed 
and  it  was  all,  as  Dr.  Monroe  points  ( 
doing."  And,  again,  we  have  something 
(though  the  author  does  not  draw  the  mor 
the  fact  that  the  great  games  and  gymnas 

i  cises  and  ceremonies  and  dramatic  exl 
which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  Greek 
no  practical  value  either  to  the  State 
citizen.  Yet  they  were  types  of  the  thir 
worth  doing  because  they  were  done  fo 
selves,  for  no  ulterior  motive.  This  is  su 
great  test  of  value. 

Dr.  Monroe  does  not  always  give  us  t\ 
ences  in  his  quotations,  as  we  should  like 
them,   but  he  has  already  published   a    ' 
Book  "   for   the   Greek   and    Roman   peri- 
promises    a   continuation.      It    would    be 
have    there    copious    references    to    this 
volume,   and  in  the  next  edition  of  this 
cross-references. 

Occasionally  the  author  strays  into  j 
says  things  which  might  be  said  less  tec 
or  grandiloquently  :  e.g,,  **  this  period  of 
was  as  well  one  of  transition  and  of  origins 
**  the  financial  nexus  "  is  a  roundabout 
saying  **pay. "  **  Dilettant  "  is  not  us< 
monly  as  an  adjective,  is  indeed  unknov 
on  this  side  of  the  water,   and  hardly  s 

j  have  much  to  recommend  it.  Huxley  w< 
member  of  the   London   '*  City  "   School 

I  but  of  the  London  School  Board,  tout  cot 

I   Francis  Bacon  was  never  Lord  Bacon,  th 

I  was  Lord  Chancellor. 

I  But  these  are  very  trifling  matters.  Dr. 
has  given  us  an  admirable  book,  full  of  n 
well-digested  learning ;  not  free,  especiall 

I  last  chapters,  of  very  controversial  mat 
singularly  fair  and  liberal  on  the  whc 
serious  student  of  education  can  afforc 
without  it. 


History    of   India.        By    C.    F.    de    la    Fosse. 
(Macmillan.)     2s.    6d. — This    useful    little    book 
published  three  years  ago,   and   it  has  been  reprir 
half  a  dozen   times  sinc(\     Its  special   feature  is 
the   first   in   books  of  this   size   to  devote   half  its 
the   pre-British   period.     It   has   several    illustratio 
map,  and  we  can  rrconimcnd  it  to  those  who  cai 
larger   books    for    the    purpose   of    realising   the   1 
India  as  a  whole  and  our  historical  position  there 
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THE   MOST    XOTABI.F;    SCHOOL-BOOKS 

OF    1905, 

It  is  di^ituit  for  (i>any  teachers  to  become  famjiiar  with 

€\fn  thf   mftst    t Important    of   the    school    books    published 

rWms;  rhi?  rf3iir*e  of  a  yi*ar.     To  assist  schoolitia«fters  and 

i'tre^^ps  to  make  a  selection  of  books  in  the  chief 

— J    L-  L>f  the  school  curriculum  published  during  1905,  we 

bt«  ^pfurecl  the  assistance  of  experienced   and   competent 

^i?  on  these  subjects  who  are  each  in  touch  with 

IS  of  schools  of  all  grades.     Teachers  who  examine 

ihf  ^mk3  of  the  year  enumerated  below  will  at  least  have 

a»  wtislaciiort   of   knowing   they    have    acquainted    Ihem- 

«lif*  with  the  scope  and  contents  of  the  best  of  the  school 

Ms  published  during  1905.     In  compiling  their  lists  the 

npnU  whose    aid    has    been    obtained     have    not    con- 

ht4  thdr  at  rent  ion  to  books  reviewed   in   these  columns. 

Isotts  wht-re  the  title  of  a  book  ts  not  a  sufficient  guide 

9  ID  ItJ   ronlefjts*    a    few    explanalory    notes    have    been 
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Hodern  Languages. 

'       Sprflchunterncht     muss     umkehren,"       By     W, 
(Leipzig  :   Re  island.)     is. 
'll^w   edition   derives   special    valtie    from    the    notes 
Tof.  Vie  tor  has  a^ded, 
"  Ih*  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages/*     By  L.  Bahlsen. 
^Gtfin)    IS.  6d, 

ivfnjent  account  of  recent  developments  in   modern 
.'■  H' aching. 

loire   d?    la    iirt^^rature    fran^aise   classiqup.*'      La 
By  F*  Bnmcti^re.     (Parts  ;  Delagrave*)     2s.   id. 
"^tJtcdlent  ejwimple  of  the  great  French  entices  wcrk. 
Hlstohe  de  !a  langue   fran^alse  des  origines  h    iqoo/* 
'Ml.    De  (Ypoque  latine  h  la  renaissance*    By  F*  Brimot* 
fTmi    c^oljn,)     12s.  fid.  net* 

'till;  should  be  addi^  to  the  teachers'  library, 
ij   lures     frant^ftlsea.     G<^ographift     et     Histoire.*'      By 
W  %  r*t)ole  and  M.  Becker.     (Miirray.)     2s.  6d. 

A  irdUpIannH    select  Ion »    with    good    ctiiestions    on    the 
ha. 

*' Phrn^^^ologie    franv'aisc.*'     Bv    C.    M.    Robert.     (Gron- 
«J«yTJ :  WoJters*)     6s.  6d, 
^*"'  fihh  elucidation  of  proverbs,  idiomatic  phrases,  &c, 
if-rstljcke     deutscher      Prosa.*'       By      O*      Weise. 

Trubner)     is.  8d. 
'    good    selection,    with    Interesting    comments    on 

-lie:' , 

'^  Uhfhvich  dec  Phonetik."     By  O,  Jespersen.     (Leipzig: 

"    ■     ■  '    Ss* 

handbook    for   students   who    havr    already    some 
J'  of  phofictirs. 

r^tJtrliufh    des    gesprochenen    Franadsisch.*'      By 
and  P.  Possy,     (Cot hen  :  Schulze.)     js- 
irvplctely  revised  second  edition  of  this  book,  which 
^•uif^  so  much  attention  on  its  appearance  twelve  year* 

Clasiici. 
Wrrjjit    the    bHps    in    thf'    understanding    of    classical 
'    we  may  namo  ihr   following  '. — 
irit     plijre     natUTiilly     fid  Is     to     Prof.      Butcher's 
■I     lectures     on     Gret-k     Suhjecls  '*     (Macniillan, 
a    liNMjk   full    of   discriminating   enthusiasm,    and 
h  anyonf  with  literary  tastes  must  enjoy. 
Strwnrt's     '*  Myths    of     PJato  *'     translated    and 
'  fMmmitUin,    14s.   net)     is  original   in   scope  snd 
r    jnd  fii'si^n'^es  stud/. 


Mr.  Dill's  '*  Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  **  (Macniillnn,  15s.  net)  is  a  worthy  companion 
to  his  earlier  vol 0 trie,  althotigh  the  subject  is  not  so  fresh. 

Mr.  Whibiey^s  *'  Companion  in  Greek  Studies  *'  (Pitt 
Press,  ii*s.  net)  Is  an  encyclopaedlji  in  little;  very  useful  for 
reference. 

I        Father     Browne's     "  Handbook     to     Homeric     Study  *' 
I    (Longmans,   6s,    net)   is   very   useful    for   the   non -specialist 

student  of  a  stage  not  very  advanced. 
!       Scholars'  editions  of  importance  there  have  been  several. 
The  chief  are  :^- 

'*  The  Speeches  of  l>a«»us/*  By  W.  Wyse.  (Pitt  Press,) 
J  8s.  net. 

This  book  has  long  been  wanted,  and  will  become  the 
standard  Isaeus.  It  is  especially  useful  for  its  notes  on 
Attic  Law,  but  it  is  in  every  respect  good, 

*'  Bacrhylides, "  with  introduction,  notes,  and  trans- 
lation by  Sir  R.  C.  Jebb      (Piit  Pr*-ssO     15s. 

*'  The  Peace  of  Aristophanes.*'  By  IL  Sharpley, 
(Btackm*aod.) 

The   year's    scboot-hooks   have   been    for   the    most    part 

commonplace,    many    worse ;    books   overloaded    with    notes, 

and     compiled     unintelligently.     still     come     out     in     great 

numbers.     We  may,  however,   mention  : — 

!       "Creek     Reader.**      VoL     L       Selected     *md     adapted, 

.    with   notes,    from   VV i la mowitJc-M Ollendorff's   **  Gnerhlsrhes 

I    Lesebuch."    (Clarendon  Press.)     2s. 

Although  this  is  too  difficult  for  a  f*'si  Greek  reader,  and 

'   also  contains  some  late   Greek  constructions    which   might 

easily  have  been  removed,  it  is  of  very  great  interest,  and 

the  pieces  are  quite  fresh. 

I       ^'Thucydid^s,    Book    VL^*      Bv   A.    W.    Spratt.      fPitt 

Press,)    t^s. 

For  advanced  students,  but  it  contains  elementary  notes. 

*' Thf-  Euthydemus  of  Plato/*  By  K.  H.  Gifford* 
(Clarendon   Prt'ss.)     3s.  6d, 

An  excellent  edition. 

'*Livy  XXVI/'     By  R.  M.  Henry.     rArnohl.)     as.  6d. 

Contains  fresh  matter  in  the  notes. 

We  ought  also  to  mention  the  finnl  instatmem  of  Dr. 
Postgate*s  admirable  "  Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum  ** 
(Bell),  and  the  texts  of  *'  Plautus/*  Vol.  IL,  by  Mr. 
Lindsay  (Chiri*ndon  Press),  and  nf  '*  Juvenal,**  by  Mr, 
Housman  (Grant  Richards). 


Engllih  Language.  Gr&mniar,  and  Compotillon 

The  year  ha*  not  tiecn  niarked  by  th**  puhlicntion  of  any 
new  work  of  striking  importance  in  English.  There  are 
signs  of  much  a*-livity  in  the  production  of  t|iuitc  (^h'mfntary 
works  in  grammar  and  composition.  We  hope  this  docs 
not  mean  that  formal  gratnmar  is  begun  too  enrli.  We  are 
glad  to  see  the  enlarged  edition  of  the*  Inwik  th.!*  lie.'id*  our 
list  — 

**  The  Elements  of  English  Grammar.  **  Bv  Alfi  r-d  S, 
West.     (Cambridge  Llniversity  Press  )     a*,  ftd. 

The  present  writer  has  used  this  Grammar  Iftr  *.evrrfll 
years,  and  found  it  very  satisfactory  and  trustworthy  for 
class-work.  The  addition  of  a  chapter  on  essay  writing 
increases  its  value. 

'*  Practical  English  Grammaf.  with  EJtercises  in  Com- 
position."*    By  Mary   F-   Hyde.     (HenthA     js.  fid,  net. 

Carefully  done,  and  well  named  practical. 

The  nest  four  arc  elementary  bot^ks  *— 

'*  First    Step£    in    English    Parsing.^'     Bv     V      RhiUlr. 


(Longmans.)    6d» 
Slmp\e»  pract\ta\»  s<i\it\4. 
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•'  Elementary  Lessons  in  English."  By  A.  T.  Bott. 
(Longmans.)     is.  6cl. 

Sensible,  and  likely  to  prove  useful. 

*•  The  Mother  Tongue."  Book  L  By  S.  L.  Arnold  and 
E.  L.  Kittredge.  Edited  by  Prof.  Adamson.  (Ginn.) 
IS.  6d. 

Admirably  adapted  for  beginners.  Oral  composition 
strongly  insisted  on. 

"  The  Beginner's  Guide  to  Essay  Writing."  By  T.  W. 
Berry.     (John  Heywood.)    6d. 

Useful  outlines. 

"  Punctuation  :  its  Principles  and  Practice."  By  T.  F. 
Husband  and  M.  F.  A.  Husband.     (Routledge.)     2S.  6d. 

Teachers  should  find  valuable  help  here  on  an  important, 
but  often  neglected,  subject. 

"The  Paraphrase  of  Poetry."  By  Edmund  Candler. 
(Bell.)     IS.  6d. 

Well  suited  to  show  how  to  get  from  paraphrasing  its 
peculiar  good. 

"A  Text-book  of  Precis  Writing."  By  T.  C.  Jackson 
and  J.  Briggs.     (Clive.)     2S.  6d. 

Thoroughly  practical,  and  on  right  lines  educationally. 

"  Stormonth's  English  Dictionary."  New  edition. 
Edited  by  William  Baync.     (Blackwood.)     5s. 

Comprehensive  and  accurate.  There  is  also  a  smaller 
edition — the  Handy  School  Edition,   is. 

For  the  School  Library. 

"  English,  Past  and  Present."  By  Archbishop  Trench. 
Edited  by  A.  Smythe  Palmer.     (Routledge.)     2s.  6d. 

History. 

For  the  Use  of  Teachers. 

"  Colonies  and  Colonial  Federation."  By  E.  J.  Payne. 
(Macmillan.)     3s.  6d. 

An  enthusiastic  account,  historical  and  geographical,  of 
the  British  Empire. 

"  The  Holy  Roman  Empire."  By  J.  Bryce.  (Mac- 
millan.)    7s.   6d. 

A  largely  revised  edition  of  Prof.  Bryce *s  famous  work. 

"A  History  of  Modern  England."  By  H.  Paul. 
(Macmillan.)     Vols.  HL  and  IV.     8s.  6d.  net  each. 

A  brightly  cvritten  history  of  England  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

"  The  Political  History  of  England."  (Longmans.) 
Vol.  U.,  by  G.  B.  Adams;  Vol.  IIL,  by  T.  F.  Tout; 
Vol.  X.,  by  W.   Hunt.     7s.  6d.  net  each. 

A  standard  history,  to  be  completed  in  twelve  volumes, 
by  specialists.     Specially  important  by  being  up  to  date. 

For  Class  Use. 

"The  Story  of  the  British  Empire  for  Children."  By 
F.  M.  Anderson.     (Methuen.)     2s. 

A  charming  book  for  pupils  to  read  for  themselves. 

"  Mediaeval  British  History."  By  J.  S.  Lindsey. 
(HeflFer.)     6s.  net. 

A  complete  guide  to  study,  whether  alone  or  in  class. 

"A  Biographical  History  Reader."  By  B.  A.  Lees. 
(Black.)     2s.   6d. 

Selected  lives,  giving  incidentally  much  history. 

**  Stories  from  the  Northern  Sagas."  By  A.  F.  Major 
and  E.  E.  Speight.     (Horace  Marshall.)     2s.  6d. 

"A  Brief  Survey  of  British  History."  By  C.  E. 
Snowden.     (Methuen.)     4s.    6d. 

A  series  of  useful  summaries. 

"  Media?val    History."       By    M.    A.    Howard.       (Horace 
Marshall.)     2s.    6d. 
A  clearly  told  story  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 


For  the  School  Library. 

"  A  Student's  History  of  Scotland."     By  D.  W.  Ranm 
(Methuen.)     2s.  6d. 

Sanely  written  and  well  proportioned. 

"  Illustrative  History  :  British  and  Old  English  Period 
By  E.  J.  Bailey.  "  Illustrative  History  :  Tudor  Period 
By  N.  L.   Frazer.     (Horace  Marshall.)     2s.   each. 

Extracts  from  various  writers. 

"  An  Introductory  History  of  England  from  the  Earlie* 
Times  to  the  Close  of  the  .Middle  Ages."  By  C.  R.  L 
Fletcher.     (Murray.)     5s. 

The  work  of  an  enthusiast  in  making  history  "  live." 

"  Short  Lives  of  Great  Men."  By  W.  F.  Burnside  an< 
A.   S.   Owen.     (Edward  Arnold.)     3s.  6d. 

Forty-four  biographies,  well  told. 

"  Captain  John  Smith."  By  A.  G.  Bradley.  (Macmillan. 
2S.  6d. 

A  life  of  the  Virginian  hero. 

"The  Story  of  the  Town  of  Reading."  By  W.  M 
Childs.     (Long.) 

An  instructive  reading-book  about  a  typical  town  and  its 
connections  with   English  history. 


Geography. 

For  Pupils'  Use. 

"An  Introduction  to  Practical  Geography."  By  A.  T 
Simmons  and  H.  Richardson.     (Macmillan.)     3s.  6d. 

Chief  feature,  a  collection  of  admirable  exercises. 

"  Laboratory  and  Field  Exercises  in  Physical  Geo 
graphy."     By  Gilbert   U.   Traflon.     (Ginn.)     2s. 

Exorcises  mostly  American,  but  good  and  suggestive. 

"  Object  Lessons  for  Juniors."  By  F.  H.  Shoosmith 
(Charles  and  Dible.)     2s.  6d. 

Numerous  exercises. 

"School    Geography."     By    Charles    Bird.     (Whittakcr. 

Plenty  of  "  facts  "  for  examinations. 

"The  Junior  Geography."  By  Dr.  A.  J.  Herbertsor 
(Clarendon   Press.)     2s. 

Contains  much  excellent  matter  and  many  suggestiv 
maps. 

"  Globe  Geography  Readers.  Intermediate."  By  Vincei 
T.   Murch^.     (Macmillan.)     is.  9d. 

"  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  Regions."  By  J.  E 
Reynolds.     (A.  and  C.  Black.)     2s. 

"The  British  Empire."     (Nelson.)     is.    lod. 

One  of  the  "  World  and  its  People  "  Readers. 

"  Round  the  Empire."  By  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin.  Prefai 
by  Lord  Rosebery.     New  edition.     (Cassell.)     is.  6d. 

"  Handbook  of  Commercial  Geography."  By  G.  C 
Chisholm.     Fifth  edition.     (Longmans.)     15s. 

This  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  standard  work  on  econon» 
geography. 

Books  for  the  School  Library. 

"The  St.  Lawrence  Basin."  By  Dr.  S.  E.  Daws<^ 
(Lawrence  and  Bullen.)     7s.  6d. 


Polr. 


Bv   Dr.  H.  R.  Mi- 


'*  The   .Siege  of   the   South 
(.Mston  Rivers.)     7s.  6d. 

Two  of  Dr.  Scott-Keltie's  *'  Story  of  Exploration  *'  seri* 
and  both  most  interesting  and  instructive  volumes. 

*'  Canadian    Life   in   Town    and    Country."     By  Mor^^ 
and  Burhee.     (George  Newncs.)     3s.  6d. 

"  The    Far    East."       By    Archibald    Little.       (ClarenA 
Press.)     7s.  6d. 

One  oi  Mt.  M'Ackmdcr's  "  Regions  of  the  Worid"  scri^ 
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Athses. 

"  lYtwtmksLl  Jitid  Modern  Arias  of  thp  British  limplre/' 
Pv  C.  G.  Robert*    ^  *ind  J*   G.    Byrtholomew.     (Methutn*) 

"  Ihc  Oxford  Atlas  of  British  Colonies  :   Piirt  I,.   British 
Alfica/*   O-V,  Stanford.)    as.  6d, 
"  Mumy   Small   CJasslcal    Atlas.*'     By    G.    B.    Grundy. 

'hthii  oi   Commercial    Gedgriiphy/*     By    R.    Ferguson 
Saifigt.    iW.  and  A.  K,  Johnston.)     5s* 
■^  "  c^'t  up,  but  to  be  used  wilh  care  and  caution,  and 
K.ut  constant  vpnRcaiion. 
inr  World's  Chief  Industries.**     (Philip.)     as. 
TtfJ^e  maps    from    '*  Commercial    Intelligence**;    very 
p^it;  ihowmii    prfKluctlon    iind    distrihution    of    certain 
nfrkno WD  coiti  (O  od  1 1  i  (■  s . 

Walt  Mapi. 

"Pljilip*s  Comparative  Series  of  Large  Schoolroom 
IJJIPi    S.  America,  Asia.  World,   British  Isles.'*     (Philip.) 

!H9iilwd*s    New    Orographical    Scries:    Africa,    Laocii- 
■ilFt ml  Cheshire/'     (Stanford.)     itis-  and   155. 
*  fcHi  scis    most    excellettt    as    physical    bases    for    class- 

mathematics^ 

*'E4sv  Mathematics.  Chiefly  Arithmetic.  Bein^  a 
roncfiion  of  Hints  to  Teachers,  Parents.  SeH-lau^ht 
Srdcnis  anil  Adull9»i  and  containing  a  Sunimary  or  Indi- 
aim  (it  most  things  in  Elementary  Mathematics  useful 
to  Im!  known."  By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  XV.  +  436  pp. 
(K»m]llati;i     4s.  bd. 

tlic  parli*;r    chapters    contain    an    admirable    exposition 

•«l  the  nftturc  and   philosophy   of   the   operations   in  arith- 

«iflt-    part    IL    contains    the    applications    of    the   subject 

•  larkiijs  easy  and  useful  branches  of  physics.     The  book 

ii>  ly  useful   to  the  teacher,    and    not   less  so  to   the 

i    pupil    who    is    in    a    position    to    intjuire    into    the 

V  of  the  subjects 

intary    Algebra,"     with     Answers.        By     W.     G. 
^     %ii.  +  49i -l-Ixiii.  pp.     (Rivrngions-)     4s.  6d. 
is  from   the  very   beginning  by    the  easiest   stages, 
i.g    the    fundamental    operations    by    graphic    con- 
■.  on   squared    paper;   tiikes   f^imple  equations   very 
'^>l)-iutich   before    ILC.F,*    &t\       It   is   scarcely    possible 
^t  Ji  mnre  simple  work  rould  be  found  for  the  beginner ; 
■^  well   maintained   by   very  copious  graphic  illus- 
■  iroughouf. 
Ai^vdmi?d  -'Mgebra."     By   Urrbrrt   F.    Hawkes.     xiii.+ 
*^  Pp     (Ginn.l    i>s.  6d. 
'       re  of  the  tide,   Ihe  work  is  suitable  to  the  higher 
■1  M-hools.     In  addition  to  the  usual  school  course, 
I-    J    nhort    discus^iort    of    determinants    and    the 
1  jirincipks  of  the  thi.'ory  of  equations,  with  much 
^Stin  Uhistriirion. 

t*,riiTiplM   in   Algebra."     By   Charles    M,    Clay,     vii.  4- 
iMarmillan-)    4^. 

'•X tensive  i-olleetiun^  about  S.ooo^  proceeding  from 
I   simple  opcraiions,   and   illust  raiting  all   branches 
jbjrct  usujilly  containiftl  in  text-books. 
Wmetfkfll    Conies.**     By    G.    W;    Caunt    and    C.    M. 
''*^-    Bi,  Tip.     (Edward  Arnold.)     2s.  od. 

*  **fy  iimalt  and  handy  bottk  confining  itself  to  the 
"^*'»  ot  the  fundamental   properties.     Founds   thf'   sruhject 


on  sections  of  a  cone»  instead  of  the  usual  focus  and 
directrix  definitions.  A  very  simple  and  useful  companion 
to  analytical  work. 

'*The  Elements  of  Analytic  Geometry/*  By  Percey  F, 
Smith  and  Arthur  Sullivan  Gale.  :^ii.  +  4a4  pp.  (Ginn.) 
Ss.  6d. 

r^ike  many  .\mericaii  works,  very  helpful  to  students  who 
have  to  work  by  theiiisdves  :  appeals  to  Ihe  higher  classes 
in  schools;  contains  a  thorough  discussion  of  propertle*  of 
conies,  methods  of  inversion,  rQciprocatlon,  curve  tracing; 
a  great  wealth  of  excellent  figures. 

**  Elementary  Trigonometry.'*  By  H.  S.  Hall  and  S,  R, 
Knight.     XV, +  4T5  pp.     (Macmillan.)     4s.   6dt 

A  new  edition  enlarged,  containing  much  logarithmic 
work  and  tables  of  four-figure  logarithms,  natural  and 
logarithmic  sines,  &c.  A  selcctetl  course  for  fir^t  reading 
is  given* 

"An  Introduction  to  the  Calculus,  based  on  firapbical 
Methods.*'  By  George  A.  Gibson.  vii.  +  i^5  pp.  (Mac- 
millan.)    3s.  6d* 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  school  introduciion  to  tha 
author*s  larger  volume,  which  has  attained  a  high  place 
among  works  on  the  calculus.  An  intelligent  pupil  can 
work  through  most  of  the  smaller  book  with  but  little 
assistance  from  the  teacher. 

**  Integral  Calculus  for  Beginners/'  By  Alfred  Lodge, 
vi. 4:203  pp.     (Bell.)    4s.  lid. 

Contains  in  a  comparatively  small  space  the  usuat  course 
in  the  subject,  together  with  a  chapter  on  approximate 
methods  (Simp50t>*s  rule,  &c.),  a  short  chapter  on  moment* 
of  inertia,  and  two  chapters  on  the  elementary  parts  of 
dllTerential  equations. 

''  Elenvcnts  of  the  DifTfrGniial  and  Integral  Calculus.*' 
By  VViUiam  Anthony  Granville.  xtv.  4463  pp.  (Gifiii.) 
[OS.  6d. 

There  is  no  better  book  for  teachers  and  for  studtnti 
who  have  to  work  without  much  help.  Quite  suitable  lor 
schools  in  which  the  subject  is  taught ;  contains  a  V«ry 
large  number  of  excellent  figures, 

**  A  Xole-bfiok  of  Bxperlmental  Mathematics."  By  C, 
Godfrey  and  G.  M.  Bell.     64  pp.     (Edward  Arnold.  >    11. 

A  series  of  quantitative  experiments  in  various  depart- 
menls  of  elementary  matht^malics  and  physics,  all  quit« 
suitabie  to  schoolboys.  The  hook  should  be  very  useful 
to  teachers,  and  especially  to  candidates  for  the  Army 
qualifying  examination.  (The  authors  should  not  speak  of 
'*  Kaytor's  '*  pendulum.) 

**  Mechanics  for  Engineers,  a  Text-book  of  Intermediate 
Standard/*    By  Arthur  Morley.    xt.  +  sSa  pp,    (Longmana.) 

Well  suited  to  schools,  and  to  beginner*  gmerally, 
although  its  title  implies  technicality  which  the  book  does 
not  possess.  The  important  principles  of  energy  and 
momentum  arc  prominent  and  well  illustrated.  Containi 
both  statics  and  kinetics,  with  many  examples. 

'*  Mechanirs  J  a  School  Course.**  By  W.  D.  Eggac. 
vi.  42SS  pp.     (Edward   Arnold.)     3s.   fid. 

A  very  fresh  and  inlerp5ting  book,  in  which  ft  course  of 
experiment  is  taken  concurrently  with  malhematical  theory. 
The  fundamental  experiments  of  Galileo  are  quotrd  and 
c3(pkiined,  and  these  caiuiot  fail  to  arouse  the  ini#»r^st  of 
the  student. 

*'  An  Intermediate  Course  of  Methanlcs/'  By  A.  W, 
Porter.     viii.  +  42a  pp,     (Murray,)     5s. 

Useful  mainly  to  teachers,  ami  quite  suitable  to  school 
work.  Teaches  sound  and  modern  notions,  and  txintains  a 
considerable  number  of  examptes,  .^s  also  a  chfiplrf^  «n  fhft 
equilibrium  of  fluids. 
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-  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Physics. 

*'  Elementary  Experimental  Science."  By  W.  M.  Heller 
and  E.  G.  Ingold.     (Blackie.)     2s.  6d. 

*•  A  Further  Course  of  Practical  Science."  By  G.  H. 
Leonard  and  W.  H.  Salmon.     (Murray.)     2S. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Leonard's  '*  First  Course 
of  Practical  Science." 

'*  Second  Stage,  Magnetism  and  Electricity."  By  R.  W. 
Stewart.     (Clive.)     3s.  6d. 

'*  Notes  and  Questions  in  Physics."  By  J.  S.  Shearer. 
(Macmillan.)     7s.  6d.   net. 

"  Magnetism  and  Electricity  for  Students."  By  H.  E. 
Hadley.     (Macmillan.)    6s. 

*'  Elementary  Physics  (Practical  and  Theoretical).  Third 
Year's  Course."     By  J.  N.  Brown.     (Blackie.)    2s. 

*'  An  Introductory  Course  in  Practical  Physics."  By  J. 
Moflfat.     (Oliver  and  Boyd.) 

Chemistry, 

**  Conversations  on  Chemistry."  Part  L,  General 
Chemistry."  By  W.  Ostwald.  Authorised  translation  by 
Elizabeth  C.  Ramsay.     (Chapman  and  Hall.)    6s.  6d.  net. 

A  perfect  appreciation  of  the  pitfalls  which  beset  the 
pupil  in  the  early  stages  of  learning. 

*'  Notes  on  Volumetric  Analysis."  Enlarged  edition.  By 
J.  B.  Russell  and  A.  H.  Bell.     (Murray.)    2s. 

Useful  for  Teachers. 

**  Maxwell's  Theory,  and  Wireless  Telegraphy."  By  H. 
Poincar^  and  F.  K.  Vreeland.     (Constable.)     los.  6d.  net. 

The  author  demonstrates  successfully  that  the  theory  can 
be  translated  into  the  language  of  everyday  life  without 
resorting  to  mathematics. 

'*  Expcrimentelle  Elektrizitatslehre. "  By  H.  Starke. 
(Teubner.)    6  marks. 

A  very  up-to-date  and  excellent  elementary  account  of 
the  subject. 

"  Recueil  d'Exp^riences  ^l^mentaires  de  Physique." 
Part  H.    By  H.  Abraham.    (Gauthier-Villars.)   6.25  francs. 

A  collection  of  experiments  in  acoustics,  optics,  electricity, 
and  magnetism. 

•*  A  Text-book  of  Physics.  Heat."  By  J.  H.  Poynting 
and  J.  J.  Thomson.     (Griffin.)     15s. 

The  third  volume  of  a  well-known  text-book. 

'*  High  Temperature  Measurements."  By  H.  le  Chate- 
lier  and  O.  Boudouard.  Second  edition.  Translated  by 
G.  K.  Burgess.     (Chapman  and  Hall.)     12s.  6d.  net. 

"Theoretical  Chemistry.'  By  W.  Nernst.  Revised 
edition.     (Macmillan.)     15s.  net. 

'*  A  Treatise  on  Chemistry."  By  H.  E.  Roscoe  and 
C.  Schorlemmer.  Vol.  L  New  edition.  (Macmillan.) 
2 IS.  net. 

Naturai  History. 

Botany. 

*'  The  Uses  and  Wonders  of  Plant-hairs."  By  Kate  E. 
Styan.     (Bcmrose.)     is. 

A  ^ood  subject  for  a  course  of  nature-study. 

'*  Trees.  Vol.  IH.  Flowers  and  Inflorescences."  By 
H.  Marshall  Ward.    (Cambridge  University  Press.)    4s.  6d. 

A  useful  book  for  field-work  in  summer. 

"Wayside  and  Woodland  Blossoms."  First  and  second 
series.     By   E.   Step.     (Warne.)     6s.   each. 

Revised  edition  with  new  plates ;  useful  for  identifications. 


"  Experiments  with  Plants."  By  Dr.  W 
Osterhout.     (Macmillan.)    5s. 

Contains  many  experiments  suitable  for  a 
elementary  physiological  botany ;  the  appliances 
a  very  simple  character. 

Geology. 

"  The  Face  of  the  Earth."  Vol.  I.  By  Prof. 
Translated  by  Dr.  H.  B.  C.  Sollas.  (Clarendc 
25s. 

An  advanced  text-book  of  first-rate  importar 
mainly  with  the  geology  of  the  mountains  of  the  ^ 

"  Landscape  in  History,  and  other  Essays." 
Geikie.     (Macmillan.)     8s.  6d. 

Discusses  the  effect  of  geographical  environme 
geological  changes  in  determining  the  distributior 
lation  and  of  the  centres  of  government  and  of  c 
and  also  in  influencing  literature  and  the  interpr 
history. 

Nature-study. 

"  Stories  from  Natural  History."  By  Richard 
Translated  by  G.  S.     (Macmillan.)     is.  6d. 

Suitable  for  a  reading-book  in  the  higher  sts 
elementary  schools,  and  the  lowest  of  secondary. 

"The  Country  Day  by  Day."  By  E.  K. 
(Heinemann.)    6s. 

A  guide  to  what  the  observant  country  residen 
see  and  notice. 

"  Peeps  into  Nature's  Ways  ;  being  Chapters 
Plant,  and  Minute  Life."  By  J.  J.  Ward. 
7s.  6d. 

"Nature  through  Microscope  and  Camera." 
Kerr.     (Religious  Tract  Society.)     6s. 

Deals  with  a  number  of  easily  obtamed  objects 
fully  illustrated  by  photomicrographs. 

"  Practical  Nature-study  for  Schools.  Part  I. 
book  of  Questions."  2s.  6d.  "  Part  II.,  .An: 
Teachers  only)."     By  O.  H.  Latter.     (Dent.)    (v 

Part  I.  contains  a  large  number  of  questions 
suitable  subjects.  Blank  pages  and  spaces  are  1 
pupils'  answers  and  drawings.  The  questions  a 
answered  as  the  result  of  direct  personal  observat 

"  Nature-study  Lessons  for  Primary  Grades." 
McMurry.     (Macmillan.)     2s.  6d. 

American,  but  very  suggestive  for  elementary  1 
pupils  of  tender  years. 

Zoology. 

"A  Students'  Text-book  of  Zoology."  Vol. 
Adam  Sedgwick.     (Sonnenschein.)     21s. 

An  advanced  book  on  amphioxus,  fishes,  a 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals. 

"The  Story  of  Reptile  Life."  By  W.  P 
(Newnes.)     is. 

The  outline  of  a  scientific  treatise  in  no 
language. 

"  Wasps,  Social  and  Solitary."  By  G.  and  E. 
(Constable.)    6s. 

A  record  of  field-observations  in  N.  America. 


j        The    Nelson    Navy    Book.     By    J.    C.    Hadden 

I    (Blackie.)     6s. — This  is  essentially  a  "  boys'  booli 

;    in  glowing  terms,  and  illustrated  with  gorgeous 

I   colour  and  in  black  and  white.     The  story  of  o 

told  from  the  early  fights  with  Danes  down  to  t 

day,    and   the  last    chapters   tell   of   the   "  mann 

navy,"   "how    to   join    the    navy,"   and    "  trainii 

navv. " 


THE   PLACE 


OK    SCIENCE 
EDUCATION.' 


IN    GENERAL 


The  impyrtance  to  every  man  of  a  practical  acquaintance 

witb  demeotfiry  science  is  obvious.     Would   it  ht  thought 

]itf.ii-bV  ths^t  afir  nation  could  act  so  absurdly  as  to  teach 

T'^n  olhi*r  languages,   and  leave   them  in  complete 

.  of  the  tongue  of  the  lund  in  which  they  would 

pass  their  lives?    Would  it  not  then  be  incredible, 

'-  Dot   become  a  tCK>   Familiar  fact,   that  the  public 

rsiive.   until   necently,   excluded   all   teaching   of   the 

uf   nature    from    their    scheme    of    studitr^,    though 

tom^i  fflition  to  nature  is  more  intimate  than  to  his  fellow- 

vamffm*n?      We    live,    move,    and    have    our    being    in 

aittiR,  we  eannot  emigrate  from  it,  for  wc  are  pan  of  it. 

V#f  wr  highT  educaiion  leaves  men,   who  in  other  direc- 

uam  ir«r    well    informed,     much    a*    deaf-mutes    in    the 

m-i^nrf:  of  nature.     They  do  not  hear  her  most  imperative 

.  ,  and  can  only  gel  on  haltingly  in  their  everyday 

■yff  ^ith  the  natural  forces  to  which  their  lives  are 

by    means    of    the    arbitrary    signs    of    empirical 

Ih*^    recent     introduction     of    some    amount    of 

iching  in  our  higher  schools  is  quite  inadequate, 

"4^r  iri  kind   and   in   degree.     Tt   can   be   only   through   a 

Murmof  the  scheme  of  their  examinations  by  the  universi- 

titi  that  we  can  hope  to  s-ee  science  take  the  equal   part 

•itil  the  humanities  in   general  education   to   which    she   is 

cfttifipii. 

Tfk  place  of  science  In  general  education   may   be  con- 

j  rider  two  different  aspects  :   the  Intrinsic  value  of 

rig  of  science  as  a  means  of  enlarging  the  powers 

nd  ;  and,  secondly,  its  relative  value  and  place  as 

wirh  the  leaching  of  the  classics. 

ments   of    the    scienre   of    nature,    when    properly 

«ve  a  claim  to  a  very  high  place  in  early  general 

since  nature  is  always  close  about  us  as  a  living 

'•    and    power,    which    responds    to    the   questions 

1   by  experiment.     The  young  mind  finds  itself  no 

the   realms   of   the   dead,    deciphering    from    the 

IS  on   iheir  tombstones   the  history   and   opinions 

-fenerations,    invaluable    as   is    such    knowledge   in 

-  place,  but   in  the  Open  of  light  and  life,   where 

■I'h  her  school,  taking  all  things,  great  and  small, 

:  >iSons  of  her  leaching. 

lies   of   the   mind    which    it    is  of   the   highest 

e,    especially     in    early    youth,     to    enlarge    and 

y   exercise  are   wonder  and    imagination.     Under 

-ry  preinature  language^tcaching  of  the  grammar 

\tn  the  wonder  and  imagination  natural  to  young 

ome    so   stunted    In    their   growth    as    to    remain 

3tss  dormant  throughout  life.     On  the  other  hand, 

fd#^ntc   brings   them    into   full    ariivity    and  greatly 

es  their  development.     Nature's  fairy  tales,  as  read 

the    microscope,    the    teleseoj*e,    and    the    spectro* 

'•1'  5pdi  out  to  us  from  the  blue  by  waves  of  ether, 

?i|^   I  he    most    powerful    of    the  exciting   causes   of 

in    its    noblest    form;    when    free    from    terror    it 

^^  ihc  mtnbler  of  delight  and  of  mental  stimulation. 

^   ^unly     (lie     master-treat  ions     of     poetry,      music, 

■^Mi*,   and    painting,    alike    in    mystery    and    grandeur, 

*^«t  surpass  I  he  natural  epics  and  scenes  of  rhe  heavens 

^••«  ij«l  of  ibe   earth   beneath    in   their   power   of  firing 

«»L»iguMtujn,  which,  indeed,  has  taken  its  most  daring 

'Aluring    flights    under    the    earlier    and   simpler   con- 
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ditioni  of  human  life  when  men  lived  in  closer  coniiel 
with  nature,  and  in  greater  quiet,  free  from  the  deadening 
rush  of  modern  society.  Of  supreme  value  Is  the  exercise 
of  the  imagination,  that  lofty  faculty  of  creating  and 
weaving  imagery  in  the  mind,  and  of  giving  subjective 
reality  to  its  own  creations,  which  is  the  source  of  the 
initial  impulses  to  human  progress  and  de^'elopment,  of  all 
inspiration  in  the  arts,  and  of  discovery  in  science. 

Further,  elementary  science,  taught  practically  with  the 
aid  of  experiment  during  a  boy*s  early  years,  cannot  fail 
to  develop  the  faculty  of  observation.  However  keen  in 
vision,  the  eyes  see  little  without  training  in  obscrvntion 
by  the  subtle  exercise  of  the  mind  behind  them.  From  the 
humblest  weed  to  the  stars  in  ihcir  courses,  all  nature  is 
a  great  object-lesson  for  the  acquirement  of  the  power  of 
rapid  and  accurate  noting  of  minute  and  quickly-changing 
aspects.  Such  an  early  training  in  the  simpler  methods 
of  scientific  observation  confers  upon  a  man  for  life  the 
possession  of  an  inexhaustible  source  of  interest  and  delight, 
and  no  mean  advant.ige  in  the  keen  competitions  of  I  he 
intellectual  activities  of  the  present  day. 

Training  in  the  use  of  the  eyes  develops,  at  the  same 
time,  alertness  of  the  inielJigencc  and  suppleness  of  the 
mind  in  dealing  with  new  problems,  ivhich^  in  after-life, 
will  be  of  great  value  in  facing  unforeseen  difficulties  of 
all  kinds,  which  are  constantly  arising. 

Science,  practically  taught,  does  more,  for,  under  I  he 
I  constant  control  of  his  inferential  conclusions  by  the  un- 
I  bending  facts  of  direct  eitperiment,  the  pupil  gradually 
acquires  the  habit  of  reasoning  correctly  from  the  observ* 
I  ations  he  makes.  In  particular,  be  learns  the  most  precious 
lesson  of  great  caution  in  forming  his  opinions,  for  he 
finds  how  often  reasoning,  which  appeared  fo  him  to  be 
flawless,  was  not  really  so,  for  It  led  him  fo  wrong  con* 
elusions.  Further,  from  the  constant  study  of  nature,  the 
student  comes  so  to  look  at  things  as  almost  unconsciously 
to  discriminate  between  those  which  are  essential  and  those 
which  are  only  accidental,  and  so,  gradually,  to  acquire 
the  faculty  of  classing  the  facts  of  experience,  and  of 
putting  them  in  their  proper  places  In  a  consistent  system 
or  theory.  Are  there  any  other  studies,  it  may  be  asked, 
by  which,  in  the  same  time,  a  young  mind  could  develop 
an  equally  enlarged  capacity  for  correct  reasoning  and 
acquire  so  wide  an  outlook?  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  intrinsic  value  of  its  teaching,  science  is  but  one 
of  the  studies  which  are  necessary  for  a  wide  and  liberal 
education.  Intellectual  culture,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
whole  mind  working  at  its  best,  requires,  besides  the 
training  of  ail  its  powers  harmoniously  by  the  study  of 
nature,  an  acquaintance  with  many  other  kinds  of  know- 
ledge, especially  of  human  history  and  the  development 
of  human  thought,  and  of  the  human  arts.  Humanistic 
studies  and  eitperi  mental  science  are  equally  essential,  and, 
indeed,  complement  each  other.  Either  alone  leaver  the 
mind  unequally  developed,  and  its  whole  Attitude  one- 
sided, and  so  produces  a  narrow  type  of  mind  which  is 
incapable  of  taking  a  wide  view  even  of  its  own  side  of 
thought,  and  has  but  little  sympathy  with  any  subject 
outside  it' 

In  the  scheme  of  a  liberal  educaiion,  literature  and 
languages,  which  include  the  habit  of  clear  thinking  In 
suitable  words,  should  have  a  large  place.  It  must,  ] 
think,  be  conceded  that  the  languages  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  which  are  highly  developed  for  the  conveyance 
of  delicate  shades  of  thought,  still  stand  unsurpassed  as 
means  of  training  in  thinking  in  association  with  correct 
expression,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  feed  tha  ^k'cA 
with  the  gTcat  ideas  ^-vA  \V^  \\«st(j\ci  iriA^  o\  v\w:  ^^'A. 
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In  the  methods  of  study  of  these  languages,  as  actually 
carried  out  in  the  public  schools,  surely  great  reforms  arc 
possible.  The  complaint  of  the  classicist,  John  Milton, 
who  had  himself  been  a  schoolmaster,  in  his  '*  Tractate 
on  Education,"  written  about  twenty  years  before  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Society,  is  urgently  true  to-day. 
He  wrote  :  *'  We  do  amiss  to  spend  seven  or  eight  years 
merely  in  scraping  together  so  much  miserable  Latin  and 
Greek  as  might  be  learned  otherwise  easily  and  delight- 
fully in  one  year."  Later,  Evelyn  made  a  similar  com- 
plaint. *'  At  most  schools,"  he  wrote,  '*  there  is  a  casting 
away  of  six  or  seven  years  in  the  learning  of  words  only, 
and  that,   too,   very   imperfectly." 

Quite  recently,  the  number  of  years  usually  given  to 
Latin  and  Greek  in  the  public  schools  has  been  shown  by 
a  striking  experiment  to  be  greatly  excessive. 

Last  March,  the  Minister  of  Education  gave  an  account 
in  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  the  so-called  '*  reform  schools," 
in  which  the  study  of  the  classics  is  begun  for  Latin  at 
twelve,  and  for  Greek  not  until  the  age  of  fourteen,  with 
the  encouraging  result  that,  of  125  pupils  who  presented 
themselves  for  the  leaving  examination,  only  four  failed 
to  pass,  and,  of  these  four,  three  succeeded  three  months 
later.  Experience  showed  that,  as  the  result  of  beginning 
Latin  and  Greek  at  a  later  age,  the  interest  of  the  pupils 
in  their  work  was  much  keener,  and  their  progress  much 
more  rapid. 

Improved  methods  of  teaching  the  classical  languages 
which  would  permit  of  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  them 
at  a  later  age  would  leave  ample  time  for  an  early  train- 
ing in  experimental  science,  which  must  soon  come  to  be 
recognised  as  an  essential  part  of  all  education. 

In  future,  no  grammar  or  higher  school  should  be  con- 
sidered as  properly  provided  for  unless  furnished  with  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  teaching  experimentally  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  mechanics,  physics,  and  biology.  The 
pupils  should  have  the  use  of  a  small  astronomical  tele- 
scope, and  of  microscopes  for  biological  work.  Such 
apparatus  and  instruments  can  now  be  purchased  at  a  very 
small  cost. 

Clearly,  it  is  only  by  such  a  widening  of  the  general 
education  common  to  all  who  go  up  to  the  universities, 
before  specialisation  is  allowed,  that  the  present  "  gap 
between  scientific  students  careless  of  literary  form,  and 
classical  students  ignorant  of  scientific  method,"  can  be 
filled  up,  and  the  young  men  who  will  in  the  future  take 
an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  as  statesmen  and  leaders 
of  thought,  can  be  suitably  prepared  to  introduce  and 
encourage  in  the  country  that  fuller  knowledge  and  appreci- 
ation of  science  which  are  needed  for  the  complete  change 
of  the  national  attitude  on  all  science  questions,  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  high  position 
and  fulfil  our  destiny  as  a  great  nation. 


THE    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION    AND 
SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  year 
'904-5.  which  has  now  been  published,  contains  an  interest- 
ing section  dealing  with  the  relations  of  the  Board  to 
secondary  schools.  The  following  particulars  are  taken 
from  this  part  of  the  report. 

The  regulations  for  1904-5  did  away  with  the  distinction 

of    recognised     secondary     schools     into     Division     A     and 

Division   B   schools,   and   by  defining   what   is   meant   by  a 

secondary    school    as    recognised    by    the    Board    and    by 

establ/shing   a    uniform    scale    of    grants,    encouraged    the 


better  organisation  of  this  important  grade  of 
lines  suited  to  the  needs  of  different  localities, 
basis  upon  which  the  grants  were  then  placed  f< 
time  has  had  important  results,  and  the  number 
recognised  during  1904-5  rose  from  482  (th 
recognised  m  the  previous  year)  to  576,  while  it  U 
that  the  number  of  scholars  taking  the  appro- 
will  be  63,782  as  compared  with  52,466  in  the  pre 

The  number  of  secondary  schools  recognised  01 
of  recognition  has  during  the  current  year  furthei 
to  7051  pr  more  than  three  times  the  number  of 
schools  and  classes  in  receipt  of  Government  | 
years  ago.  During  the  same  period  the  amoi 
grants  earned  has  increased  by  more  than  ;£ioo, 

The  regulations  issued  in  April,  1905,  contain 
changes,  which  will  secure  to  the  schools  greatei 
in  their  organisation  and  curriculum,  and  carry 
fully  the  principle  on  which  the  regulations  of 
were  based. 

The  policy  of  the  Board,  in  apportioning  t 
funds  placed  at  its  disposal  by  Parliament  for  tl 
of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  secondary  schools, 
concentration  on  that  part  of  the  work  which  se< 
Board  to  form  the  kernel  of  the  course  these  sch 
or  should  offer,  no  matter  what  their  type.  The 
grants  in  support  of  particular  branches  of 
formerly  made  to  these  schools,  or  to  classes  in  t 
therefore  been  merged  in  the  main  grant  pay  at 
approved  four  years'  course  beginning  at  twelve 
age  or  upwards.  The  only  exception  made  is  ii 
of  schools  which,  not  being  able  to  qualify  for 
nition  as  secondary  schools,  have  been  hitherto 
grants  to  **  science  and  art  day  classes."  II 
reasonable  prospect  of  their  qualifying  after  an^ 
for  full  recognition  under  these  or  other  regulati 
Board,  the  grants  may  be  continued  during  that 

Where    a    school,    after    a    reasonable    interval 
cannot   reach   the   necessary   level   of  eflficiency, 
fails    to    carry    an    adequate    proportion    of    th< 
through  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  comph 
the    Board    will    withdraw    its    recognition    and 
to    make   grants.     Such    a    school    will    not,    in    ; 
secondary    school.     It    is    a    source    of    satisfacti« 
Board  to  note  that  school  authorities  have  in   n 
taken  steps  to  ensure  that  scholars  shall  riot,  wii 
reason,    be    withdrawn    from    school    before    comp 
course,    a    policy    which    the   ascending   scale   of 
the  four  successive  years  can  hardly  fail  to  sup| 
Board   is   also  glad  to  be  able  to  report   that   ai 
ment  has  now  been  made  by  which  "  a  school 
receipt  of  grants   which   is  certified   as  being   sa 
conducted  according  to  the  regulations  will  rece 
the  session  a  payment  on  account,   in  advance,   ; 
ordinarily  to  one-half  of  the  grant  received  for  th 
session." 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  new  regulati 
as  regards  the  general  character  of  the  course 
Board  expects  all  schools  receiving  a  grant  to  pr 
certain  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  deti 
regulations  which  allow  schools  of  proved  efficien 
freedom  in  the  organisation  of  their  work. 

The  minimum  number  of  hours  required  f< 
matics  and  physical  science  has  been  slightly  rec 
otherwise  the  hours  allotted  to  each  of  the  tl 
groups  of  subjects  remain  the  same  as  last  year, 
in  girls'  schools  which  do  not  have  regular 
classes  the  requirements  as  to  the  amount  of  ti 
devoted    to    these    groups    of    subjects    may    be   i 
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^(^   ^umkuJar  circuiiisUmces  provided   the  instruclioti  In 

fluem  Vs  gomJ  and  suRicknt*     Whatever  vipws  may  be  held 

^  to  ll»e  ujTioyni  of  instruction  desirable  in  girls*  schools 

in  cocopari^cpn    wilh    those    for   boy^,    it    is   clear   ihat   the 

ditnos  on  a  glrVs  lime  out  of  school  hours  arti  larger  and 

itDor*  varied   than   ihey   are  on   that   of  a   boy,    whilst   the 

lUngm  of  overpressure  are  at  th;j!  age  tiruch  greater.     The 

con^rcss^i^^n,    hoivL-ver,    of    all    the    schcKil    work    into    the 

Rwrnini;  hours  may  in  turn  lead  to  overpressure  quite  as 

^TiTn^  as  that  which   results  from  too  long  a  school-day - 

n^lve  method  of  teaching,  if  It  is  thoroughly  carried 

N  a  greater  strain   both  on   the  pupil  and  on   the 

Lh«n   the  older  ambling   way?;,    and   it   is  doubtful 

a  school  session  lor  either  boys  or  girls  should  ever 

r.    .  rhfee  hours.     When  it  reaches  this  limit,  tht^refore^ 

fb-  rr^silaiions  allow  the  afternoon  meeting  to  be  reduced 

10  m  hour  and  a  half*     Further,  in  a  ierondary  school  of 

m  kind  favourably  reported  on  by  the  Board  *s  inspectors, 

tfl  mpwE  of  instruction  and  organisation,  deviations  from 

d»e   approved     time-table     may     be     allowed,     with     the 

LMpBfi?)r*s  previous   approval,    in   order   to   tneet   the    tem- 

nnnr  r)CH?ds  ol  a  partlcular  class  or  a  particular  branch 

lition.     It  will  be  required  in  such  cases  that  the 

.y....  ^A   tile    rei^ulations    Is   observed    and    no    diminiitton 

mk  ifl  the  time  required  to  be  given  during  each  year  to 

vn  |mup  of  subjet:ls. 

toKHJgb  it  would  be  inexpedient  and  unjust  to  withdraw 

ifipmial,  und  the  support  given  hitherto,  from  those  schools 

irhirh  huve  already  been  organised  with  a  curriculum  which 

it  spertJilisctl  from  the  first  on  the*  side  of  applied  science^ 

M  It  mn  be  shown   that  such   a  course   is  suitable   to   the 

iffntances  of  the  local liy  In  which  the  school  is  placed, 

is  not   the   intention   of   the   Board   to  sanction   the 

«t  of  this  special  course  in  any  fresh  school. 

Board  is  convinced  that  early  specialisation  is  detri- 

it  60  the  scientific  method  which  It  should  be  the  aim 

types  of  higher  education  to  foster,  each  in  its  own 

he  student  of  the  natural  sciences,   whose  training 

ages  has  been  neglected  at  school,   will  be  no  less. 

than    the    student    of    the    humane    branches    of 

Igc  who  is  ignorant  of  the  tnain  results  of  modern 

tn   the   natural   world,   while  the   man   of  affairs 

\\y  In  need  of  some  measure  of  the  double  training, 

indary  schools,  therefore,  aided  by  the  Board,  special* 

on  the  side  of  literature  or  of  natural  science  to  a 

which  carries   with    it   a   higher   rate   of  grant   will 

ailiowed   to   commence  before   the   third   year  of  the 

but  it  may  then  look  to  science,  to  the  classics, 

to  modern    languages     for    the   larger   claim    upon    the 

thntt   fit    the    scholars*    The    Board    believes    that    in    a 

fhivoujih    linguistic   Mnd   literary    training   for    the   student 

rn   jjinguages     Latin    is   a   necessary   factor,    while 

tns  of  introduction   to  the  larger  world  of  public 

mil    international    relations,    or     as   an    instrument 

rite  expression  for  clear  and   logical   thinking,   no 

■MMicrti  Inngutige  can  compare  with  French.     The  place  of 

pGj^-k    will    nafurally   be   that   of   the   third   language   In   a 

f  turrit ul urn,   while  German   will  frequently   be  the 

r;itafji-  on  the  modern  side,  though  in  some  schools 

5i^uif  ,     liilian,    or    another    language    may    suitably    he 

utcMl    for   it-     Jn    the   regulations   of    1904-5    it    was 

c!    that    other    languages    than    English    might    by 

permission    of    the    Board    be    omitted    in    certain 

which  provide  an  English  course  of  a  very  thorough 

-rupying  not  less  than  jl  hours  a  week,   inclusive 

'  ine  given  to  geography  and  history,   under  a  staff 

•fn-t  j^(p]i     qualified    lo    give    an     adequate     linguistic    and 

U^rmy  training  in  ihe  national  tongue. 


The  rule  as  to  the  commencing  age  for  the  course  bam 
been  altered  hy  doing  away  with  reference  to  the  averag€ 
age  of  the  scholars  and  subslttuting  a  minimum  age  for  the 
ordinary  rourse,  and  by  attaching  no  fixed  age  to  the  special 
courses,  which  will,  as  a  rule,  be  open  on!y  to  those  who 
have  passed  through  two  full  years  of  the  ordinary  course. 

The  Board  is  also  prepared  lo  leave  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  fee  to  be  charged  in  recognised  schools  to  the 
school  authorities  in  each  case,  provided  the  school  ii 
adequately  staffed  and  equipped,  and  in  a  sound  financial 
position,  and  provided  it  is  clear  that  no  injurious  com- 
petition will  arise  with  other  efficient  secondary  schools  In 
the  same  area.  At  the  same  lime,  it  is  important  that 
parents  and  others  should  recognise  that  good  education 
cannot  be  bought  cheaply,  and  that  two  things  must  always 
be  tKirne  in  mind  if  secondary  schools  are  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose which  they  have  in  view ;  the  children  sent  there 
must  be  fit  to  profit  by  the  education  given,  and  the 
sfecondary  school  must  correspond  to  its  title,  and  must 
give  an  education  higher  in  scope  and  character  than  that 
of  an  elementary  school.  If  these  two  conditions  are  not 
satisfied  the  money  of  parents,  ratepayers,  and  taxpayer* 
alike  will  be  wasted  on  the  maintenance  of  a  school  whictl 
is  a  secondary  school  only  in  name. 

For  this  reason  the  Board  cannot  regard  with  sat isf actios 
the  attempts  sometimes  made  to  combine  an  elementary 
and  a  secondary  school  under  one  headmaster.  It  will 
frequently  be  found  that  in  such  cases  the  teaching  given 
is  not  much  more  than  elementary,  or  that  the  time  spent 
in  the  secondary  department  by  the  children  Is  too  short  to 
enable  them  to  get  the  advantages  characteristic  of  a 
secondary  school. 

For  the  same  reason  the  Board  has  impressed  on  locof 
authorities  the  importance  of  giving  lo  ihe  headmaster  of 
a  secondary  school,  if  not  an  initiative  in  certain  matters^ 
at  any  rate  free  access  to  the  body,  however  constituted, 
to  whom  is  entrusted  the  government  of  the  school.  The 
Board  considers  it  to  be  most  Important  that  the  views  of 
the  headmaster  on  questions  of  general  policy  and  of  the 
staff  should  be  placed  at  the  service,  and  receive  the  con- 
sideration, of  any  such  body. 

In  another  section  of  the  report  the  results  are  given  of 
the  scheme  arranged  by  the  Board  for  the  employment  of 
foreign  teachers  in  English  secondary  schools — to  which 
frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  these  columns.  No 
fewer  than  fifty-etght  English  teachers,  forty-one  men  and 
seventeen  women,  have  been  placed  for  the  period  of  a 
year  in  French  schools,  and  the  first  batch  of  five  men  went 
al  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  to  Gymnasien 
In  Prussia,  The  progress  is  naturally  slower  in  thii 
country,  but  eight  French  men  teacher^  and  six  French 
women  teachers  have  received  appointments  for  a  year  in 
England^  among  them  one  at  Harrow.  A  number  of  other 
headmasters  and  headmistresses  have  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  making  appointments  next  year.  English  teachers 
have  reported  that  Ihey  have  greatly  benefited  by  their 
period  of  study  abroad  under  conditions  that  bring  them 
into  close  touch  with  the  life  and  thought  of  the  people, 
and  more  than  one  headmaster  in  this  country  has  est* 
pressed  himself  as  satisfied  that  his  pupils  have  much 
improved  in  their  command  of  French  as  the  result  of 
these  conversation  classes*  It  is  hoped  to  find  appointments 
for  German  teachers  in  English  schools  next  year,  but  the 
agreement  with  Prussia  was  concluded  too  late  in  the 
autumn  to  permit  of  more  than  one  being  placed  in  1905, 

The  important  report  of  the  committee  upon  the  proposed 
system  of  school  certificates  is  referred  to  again  in  this 
report.     The  Board  has  received  u  number  of  criticisms  &ni 
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comments  from  the  universities,  professional  bodies,  local 
education  authorities,  and  other  persons  to  whom  the  pro- 
posals of  the  consultative  committee  were  circulated,  with 
a  request  for  such  suggestions  and  remarks  as  appeared 
desirable  or  necessary.  It  seems  clear  from  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  these  comments,  that  in  the  opinion  of  their 
authors  the  proposals  of  the  consultative  committee  are 
educationally  sound    and  command  a  general  approval. 


HISTORY    AND    CURRENT    EVENTS. 

Do  we  realise  that  we  are  living  in  an  era  of  revolution, 
and  that  the  year  1905 — which  has  just  closed — may  be 
regarded  by  the  future  historian  as  remarkable  as  the  year 
1848  is  to  us?  Only  a  twelvemonth  ago  we  were  noting 
in  these  columns  the  arrival  of  a  new  State  in  the  list  of 
sovereign  powers — the  State  of  Panama.  And  since  then, 
though  quite  strictly  the  kingdom  of  Norway  cannot  be 
said  to  have  come  into  existence,  yet  it  has  started  on 
an  independent  career,  and  has  given  Europe  another 
sovereign  and  a  new  royal  family.  The  new  king  has,  to 
the  pleasure  of  Norway,  taken  the  name  of  Haakon,  after 
the  name  of  the  last  king  who  ruled  over  only  Norway, 
and  died  in  1380.  His  marriage  led  to  the  union  of 
Calmar,  by  which  all  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms  were 
connected,  until  the  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
century  started  Sweden  on  an  independent  career.  Norway 
was  connected  with  Denmark  until  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
when  Sweden  was  allowed  to  annex  Norway  at  the  cost  of 
Denmark  to  compensate  her  for  the  loss  of  Finland  to 
Russia.  And  now,  by  one  of  the  most  peaceful  revolutions 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  free-trade  Norway  has  dissolved 
that  forcible  union  and  has  left  protectionist  Sweden,  each 
to  work  out  its  own  destiny. 

'*  Peaceful  **  is  the  last  word  we  should  use  in  speaking 
of  the  revolution  which  is  going  on  in  Russia.  What  is 
really  happening  in  that  huge  empire  we  cannot  yet  know. 
Our  remarks  thereupon  must  be  tentative  at  the  best.  In 
some  respects,  one  is  tempted  to  liken  it  to  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789-91.  There  is  apparently  the  same 
paralysis  of  government,  the  same  destruction  of  property, 
both  in  town  and  country,  by  bands  of  people  who  are 
demanding  rights — the  rights  of  the  have-nots  against  those 
who  have.  There  is  the  same  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Sovereign  Ruler  to  be  the  saviour  of  his  people,  the 
same  powerlessness  of  that  ruler  against  a  reactionary  court. 
But  Russia  is  much  larger  than  France,  and  there  is,  partly 
for  that  reason,  an  absence  of  that  desire  for  unity  which 
finally  gave  a  single  direction  to  the  energies  of  new-born 
France  and  put  an  end  to  anarchy.  One  cannot  anticipate 
a  united  Russia  hurling  herself  on  the  nations  of  either 
Europe  or  Asia.  The  "  left  "  are  demanding  a  constituent 
assembly  based  on  universal  suflfrage.  But,  if  this  were 
to  come  into  existence,  its  parties  would  probably  be  more 
divided  than  those  of  the  French  convention. 

South  and  west  of  Russia  is  Hungary,  the  land  of  the 
Magyars  and  of  other  nations.  The  age-long  conflict 
between  them  and  their  dynastic  rulers,  who  a  century  ago 
ceased  to  be  nominal  heads  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
that  was  Germany,  is  as  intense  just  now  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Kossuth  and  of  Dedk,  whom  our  fathers  knew 
so  well.  Is  it  by  sympathy  with  Russian  reformers  or  is 
it  of  their  own  motion  that  the  Magyars  are  demanding 
universal  suflfrage  as  a  cure  for  their  chronic  evils? 
Hungary  used  to  be  compelled  to  ally  with  Austria  for  fear 
of  the  then  militant  Turk.  Turkey  is  now  no  longer 
militant — at    least    she    is    not    dangerous    north    of    the 


Danube.  Christian  States  exist  in  all  but  full  sovereignty 
between  the  Austro-Hungarian  dominion  and  the  ruler  of 
Constantinople.  And  therefore  it  is  that  Hungary  can 
afford  to  quarrel  with  Austria,  almost  to  the  point  of 
breaking.  Economically,  at  least,  she  wishes  to  be  in- 
dependent. 

And,  lastly,  to  neglect  the  present  phase  of  Macedonian 
politics,  which  we  may  regard  as  only  a  stage  in  the  slow 
revolution  by  which  Europe  may  eventually  solve  the 
Eastern  Question,  we  turn  to  our  own  country,  where  the 
month  of  December  has  seen  a  revolution  too.  From 
causes  which  still  appear  somewhat  obscure,  the  party 
which  has  conducted  our  aflfairs  for  ten  years,  and  has 
been  regarded,  for  some  of  its  actions,  with  almost  as 
much  dislike,  not  to  say  hatred  and  indignation,  by  some 
amongst  us,  as  the  Russian  autocracy,  has  ceased  to  rule, 
and  a  Liberal  Cabinet  has  been  formed  which  will  dis- 
solve Parliament  and  appeal  to  the  country.  We  have 
called  this  a  *'  revolution  *' — using  the  same  word  as 
we  apply  to  events  in  Russia,  Scandinavia,  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  Liberal  papers  have  described  it  as  **  over- 
throw of  the  Government,"  &c.  How  differently  these 
words  sound  when  applied  to  the  affairs  of  Great  Britaift 
and  Ireland !  Why?  Is  it  because  we  are  a  little  country? 
That  we  are  therefore  homogeneous?  That  we  have  fou^ 
out  all  this  long  ago  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  ? 


ITEMS    OF    INTEREST.  ' 

GENERAL. 

Mr.   Augustine   Birrell,    K.C,   has  been   appointed  to 

the  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,   with  a 

seat  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Lough,   M.P.,  has 

been  appointed  parliamentary  secretary  to  the  Board. 

The  new  regulations  for  the  teaching  of  geography  in 
secondary  schools,  issued  recently  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, formed  the  subject  of  a  leading  article  in  the  Morning 
Post  of  November  23rd,  in  which  the  letter  of  the  regula- 
tions was  subjected  to  some  captious  criticism  while  the 
spirit  which  inspired  them  was  disregarded.  Well,  such 
is  the  way  of  the  world  :  no  matter  what  is  suggested  ' 
done,  there  are  always  persons  ready  to  remark 
something  else  would  have  been  much  better.  In 
to  the  article,  Mr.  E.  R.  Wethey  and  Prof.  L.  W.  Ly 
writing  as  practical  teachers  of  geography  in  the  cla 
room,  condemned*  the  attitude  taken  in  the  leader 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  intentions  of  the  Boai^ll 
to  encourage  the  study  of  geography  in  schools  whes- 
scientific  methods  are  followed.  The  point  of  view  of  the 
eloquent  advocate  of  regional  geography  was  described  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder  in  an  article  contributed  to  our - 
contemporary  on  December  5th.  Unfortunately,  Mr* 
Mackinder  h'as  misunderstood  the  opening  sentence  of  the 
recent  document,  which  states  that  the  regulations  for 
secondary  schools  prescribe  **  a  course  of  general  Instnic* 
tiori,  including  geography.'*  This  sentence  refers,  of 
course,  to  the  complete  regulations  covering  all  the  work 
of  a  school,  and  not  to  the  new  regulations  for  geography 
just  issued  separately,  so  that  Mr.  Mackinder*s  censure  of 
the  Board  for  a  supposed  suggestion  that  geography  should 
be  combined  with  general  knowledge  has  no  point  of 
application. 

The  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived,  after  consider- 
ing the  opinions  of  geographical  experts  expressed  at 
various  times  on  platforms,  in  papers,  and  in  articles,  is 
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H|le  they  ftr^  altogether  urtable  to  understand 
Klfcject  k  not  the  only  one  of  importance  in 
Bbuf^tabl*.  They  propound  schemes  or  publish 
^c  etemcntjiry  parts  of  which  are  hopelessly 
Me,  while  the  remaming  portions  would  form 
tpriate  subjects  for  the  traming  of  cartographers 
bts,  but  tin-  out  of  plat:e  In  the  schooL  Just  as 
\,TB  agi^  pr^^clical  chemistry  meant  drill  at  test* 
I  U  every  pupil  was  to  become  an  analyst,  so 
,  accortiin^  to  those  of  iis  experts  who  are  uti- 
rith  modern  tendencies,  should  be  taught  as  if 
were  intended  for  an  ejtplorer*  In  a  sentence, 
Usually  fail  to  recognise  that  a  secondary 
A  tethnkal  institution,  and  because  of  their 
iguish  betweert  education  and  instruction 
ains  a  multifarious  mixture  of  details  that 
comprehended  rightly  by  the  elect  among 
pils, 

me  of  educiitjonal  value  should  be  applied 
lems  of  school  work — whether  literary  or 
l^et'ondary  schooJs  oufiht  not  to  be  concerned 
■Kiuirian  sides  of  subjects  (though  expediency 
^Ktates  to  conviction  in  this  matter) »  but  with 
^■upon  the  mind.  Geography  can  certainly  be 
^nble  means  of  mental  training,  but  only  by 
Trnst  of  the  material  which  specialists  at  present 
EiOtiJd  be  assimilated.  The  Board  of  Education 
I  scientific  method,  which  is  now  the  aim  of  all 
rork  in  schnf>ls.  to  be  applied  to  geography,  and 
fhat  the  Board  will  persist  in  regarding  as 
nly  that  kind  of  geographical  teaching  tn  which 
ii  an  active  partner,  and  is  sharpening  his  own 
if  inquiry,  imagination,  and  reasoning  by  work 
fiduaily  in  th^  chi-js-rrMjm  or  laboratory,  with 
^Mion^  in  the  ojicn  air.  Every  teacher  should 
^Hde  this  work  into  efftcienry  ;  and  it  is  better 
^ft'ate  life  of  the  school  when  the  staff  consists 
^Kler^  than  when  specialist  teachers  take  their 
|Ph3ujy[h  the  whole  schooL  There  is,  of 
i  objeition  to  a  teacher  particularly  interested 
ect  bfing  given  the  opportunity  of  exchanging 
W  utid  then,  but  that  is  quite  a  different  matter 
Igftg  by  specitittsts.  Few  teachers  have  anv 
Hiedge  of  geography,  and  there  is  no  reason 
^iould  have,  if  we  understand  the  Board  *s 
i  aright-  Draw  up  a  course  in  which  the  pupils 
or  themselves — not  memory  work,  but  exercises 
tiiri;  of  problems — and  the  Board  is  apparently 
,0  approve  it  if  a  view  of  the  whole  world  is 
b*  four  vcAfs*  course. 


s  ought  to  be  glad  that  the  Board  desires 
ect  (o  be  studied  in  schools  by  the  methods 
n  other   sciences.     Perhaps   when   these   methods 

in  operation  In  geogrAiphical  teaching  for  a  few 
tebjert  will  prove  so  valuable  a  factor  of  scientific 
kAl  it  will  be  considered  essential  In  an  educa- 
rae,    and    we    shall    not    hear    the    remark,    now 

made  In  scientific  circles,  that  geography  Is  not 
Here  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  claims  of 

la  a  retognised  position  among  the  sciences,  but 

ChiLt  the  only  way  to  Justify  a  place  in  education 
w  the  general  dirr^-tion  indicated  by  the  new 
t^  AUd  leave  experts  to  elaborate  their  views   for 

of  technical  and  commercial  schools* 

ipoMli  to  hold  a  vacation  course  of  lectures  and 
irork  In  geography  at  the  Oxford  School  of 
^  probably  betv^ecn  August  Sth  and  August  34th. 


The  number  of  students  will  be  limited,  so  far  as  regards 
practicpil  work.  Any  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Director,  School  of  Geography,  Oxford, 

The  London  County  Council  has  arranged  to  bold 
another  conference  of  teachers  on  January  4lh,  5th,  and 
tith,  1906,  and  there  will  be  two  meetings  on  each 
day  at  the  Medical  Examination  Hall,  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, W.C,  Addresses  will  be  delivered  at  I  he  first 
meeting  by  Colonel  Fox,  inspector  of  physical  train- 
ing, Board  of  Education,  on  '*  Physical  Training  in 
liilementiiry  Schools,**  and  by  Mr  W,  Langbridgc  on 
**  Physical  Exercises  in  the  Chissroom/*  The  discussiun 
will  be  opened  by  Mr*  W.  L.  Clague,  At  the  second  meet- 
ing addresses  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Kerr  on  '*  The  Posi- 
tion of  Physical  Exercises  in  the  Infant  Department  of  the 
Elementary  School,"  by  Mr^,  Kimmins  on  *'  The  Educa- 
tional Value  of  Organised  Play,'*  and  by  Miss  Kingston 
on  "  The  Inter-relation  of  Drill  and  Organised  Play/' 
Addresses  will  be  delivered  at  the  third  meeting  by  Mr- 
P,  J.  Hartog  on  *'  The  Teaching  of  Enghsh,'*  and  by  Mr, 
C.  K.  Rice  on  **  The  Teaching  of  English  Literature/' 
The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Mr*  F.  S*  Boas.  At  the 
fourth  meeting  Miss  M.  A-  Howard  will  speak  on  **  The 
Teaching  of  History,**  and  Mr*  H*  MiUward  on  **  The 
History  of  London  as  Part  of  a  History  Scheme/' 
Addresses  will  be  delivered  at  the  fifth  meet  big  by  Mr, 
Shadrach  flicks  on  *' The  Function  of  the  Trade  School/' 
and  by  Mr*  Percy  Sykes  on  *'  The  Training  of  Crippled 
Boys  in  Toy  and  Cabinet  Making/*  Addresses  will  be 
given  at  the  concluding  meeting  by  Mr.  J.  L>  Holland 
on  **  Trade  Schools  for  Girls,''  by  Mrs*  OakeJ^holt  on  **  The 
Trade  Schocjls  of  Paris/'  and  by  Miss  Smith  on  **  aSj\ 
Experimental  Day  Trade  School  for  Girls/*  No  charge 
will  be  madr*  for  admission  to  the  conference.  Application 
for  tickets  of  admis^iion  should  be  made  to  the  Chief  In- 
spec  tor,  Edutaiion  Depanment  of  the  London  County 
Council.  Victoria  Embankment,  VV^C* 

Tub  programme  ol  the  North  of  England  Conference  to' 
be  held  on  January  5th  and  (>th  has  been  published*  On 
January  5  the  subjects  for  discussion  In  the  morning  se^*rion 
will  be  *•  Some  Diftiiulties  in  the  Adminiistration  of  the 
Education  Act,  1903,"  and  "  Local  and  Governm**nt  Con- 
tributions to  Education/'  Papers  will  be  read  by  Canon 
Moore-Ede  and  Mr*  Ernest  Gray  M.P*  In  ihe  afternoon 
of  the  same  day  the  **  Staffing  of  Primary  Schoola  **  will  ht- 
considered,  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Pickles  will  be  read. 
On  the  same  occasion  the  question  of  '*  The  Pupil  Teacher 
Element  in  Secondary  Schools  and  In  Pupil  Teacher** 
Centres  **  will  be  discussed*  The  subject  will  be  introduced 
in  papers  by  Miss  S,  A*  Gardiner  and  Mr*  A,  J.  Arnold. 
At  another  meeting  on  the  same  afternoon  "  The  Trarhini^ 
of  Elementary  Mathematics  "  will  form  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, and  a  paper  by  Prof*  R.  A.  Sampson  will  b*^ 
read.  On  January  6lh,  in  the  morning,  the  **  Regulation?* 
for  Secondary  and  Higher  Elementary  Schools  **  will  be 
introduced  in  papers  by  Messrs*  W*  Edwards  and  W*  J* 
.\beL  During  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  two  meetings  will 
consider  other  important  questions.  The  *^  Organisation  uf 
Evening  Classes**  will  be  introduced  in  papers  by  Prin- 
cipal J.  IL  Reynolds  and  Mr*  J.  Crowther*  "*  Physical 
Training  "  will  be  the  subject  of  papers  by  Prof*  Thomiis 
Oliver  and  Captain  fL  Worsley-Gough.  The  **  Simplifi- 
cation of  Curriculum  In  Elementary  Schools  and  Better 
Method  of  Testing  Results  **  will  be  introduced  to  meetings 
by  Canon  Finch  and  Mr.  G*  T*  Myden*  The  morning 
meetings  jvill  be  held  in  the  Tow*n  Hall,  and  the  afternoon 
meetings  in  Armstrong  College,    Newcastle*upon-Tyn«. 
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The  Board  of  Education  has  issued  a  circular  dealing 
with  the  extraneous  duties  often  required  of  an  elementary 
school  teacher.  The  circular  points  out  that  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find,  either  in  the  advertisement  of  the  vacancy 
or  in  subsequent  correspondence  with  applicants  for  the 
post,  an  intimation  that  the  teacher  will  be  required  to  play 
the  organ  in  church,  or  teach  in  the  Sunday-school,  or  to 
perform  some  other  duty  unconnected  with  the  work  of  the 
school.  The  Board  reminds  local  education  authorities  and 
managers  that  any  such  requirement  is  invalid,  and  that 
its  enforcement  may  involve  a  refusal  by  the  Board  to 
recognise  the  teacher,  and,  further,  may  even  disentitle 
the  school  to  further  recognition  as  a  public  elementary 
school.  Even  in  cases,  the  circular  continues,  where  the 
discharge  of  extraneous  duties  is  not  made  a  condition  of 
appointment,  but  is  merely  suggested  to  applicants  as  a 
means  of  increasing  their  income,  it  would  be  right  that 
a  local  authority  should  satisfy  themselves  that  educational 
qualifications  have  not  been  subordinated  to  a  capacity  and 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  candidate  to  play  the  organ 
in  church,  to  teach  at  a  Sunday-school,  or  to  undertake 
any  other  work  not  connected  with  the  usual  duties  of  a 
teacher  of  a  public  elementary  school.  We  welcome  this 
definite  statement  by  the  Board  as  likely  to  put  an  end  to 
a  practice  that  has  caused  much  injustice  and  friction,  and 
as  tending  to  raise  the  status  of  elementary  school  teachers, 
especially  in  country  districts. 

The  Public  Schools  Science  Masters'  Association  will 
meet  for  the  annual  conference  on  January  20th  at  West- 
minster School.  The  president  for  the  year.  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  will  speak  on  the  place  of  science  in  general 
education.  Papers  will  be  read  upon  the  army  examin- 
ation and  on  the  possibility  of  introducing  a  comprehensive 
syllabus  of  science-teaching  within  *  the  time  limits  of  a 
classical  curriculum.  After  the  conference  there  will  be 
an  exhibition  of  scientific  apparatus  by  various  makers  in 
the  new  science  buildings  of  Westminster  School. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London  that  a  Higher  Standard  School-leaving  Certificate 
shall  be  awarded  in  future  to  pupils  who  have  pursued  an 
approved  course  of  study  for  a  period  of  years  at  a  school 
under  inspection  approved  by  the  University,  and  who  either 
(a)  have  passed  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  School 
examination  (Matriculation  standard)  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  for  the  Matriculation  examination  affecting 
the  subjects  to  be  taken,  and  also  on  Higher  Standard 
papers  in  at  least  three  subjects ;  or  (b),  having  previously 
passed  the  general  Matriculation  examination  or  the 
School  examination  (Matriculation  standard),  or  fulfilled 
one  of  the  other  tests  of  fitness  to  be  admitted  as  a  student 
for  the  time  being  prescribed  by  the  Senate,  have  passed 
on  Higher  Standard  papers  in  at  least  three  subjects. 

The  Modern  Languages  Holiday  Courses  Committee  of 
the  Teachers*  Guild  has  issued  its  report  on  the  courses 
at  Tours,  Honfleur,  Neuwied,  and  Santander,  held  last 
summer,  and  has  made  its  preliminary  announcements  for 
1906.  The  attendance  at  the  courses  in  1905  was  as 
follows  : — At  Tours,  42  students ;  at  Honfleur,  52 ;  at 
Neuwied,  34 ;  and  at  Santander,  2.  Last  year,  in  the  same 
centres,  the  numbers  were  33,  38,  34,  and  3  respectively. 
The  growth  of  numbers  in  the  French  centres,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  some  education  committees  no 
longer  send  so  many  students  as  formerly,  is  very 
encouraging  to  the  committee.  The  special  features  of 
these  courses  are  that  they  are  limited  to  English-speaking 
persons,    whose    difficulties    are    largely    special    to    such 


persons ;  that  an  experienced  representative  of 
mittee  attends  with  the  students ;  and  that  the 
are  distributed  in  very  small  groups  among  their 
that  they  may  have  as  full  an  opportunity  as  p 
learning  conversationally  the  language  of  the 
visited.  The  committee  is  satisfied  that  th< 
steady  and  growing  demand  for  holiday  courses 
on  this  basis. 

From  the  preliminary  announcements  for  1906 

that    the    Teachers'    Guild    has    arranged    course* 

from   three   to   four   weeks,   to  be  held   in   Augus 

centres   where   they   were   held   in    1904   and    1905 

Tours    and    Honfleur,    in    France;    Neuwied-am-J 

Germany ;   and   Santander,    in   Spain.     The   repre 

of    the    English    committee   appointed    to   attend 

students    will    be :— At   Tours,    Mr.    J.    W.    Long 

Honfleur,  Mr.  E.  Buck,  Christ's  Hospital,  West  I 

at  Neuwied,  Mr.  S.  de  Ste.  Croix,  Christ's  Hospi 

Horsham.     Don   Fresnedo  de  la  Calzada  and  M 

i   Beirne  will,  it  is  expected,  be  willing  to  act  as  1 

!   representatives   of   the   committee   for   the   Spani^ 

I   A  preliminary  circular  giving  more  detailed  part 

arrangements  will  be  issued  shortly,  and  the  Han 

which  the  final  arrangements  are  indicated,   will 

lished    in    May.       The    courses    in    each    centre 

graduated  to  suit  the  relative  proficiency  of  the 

To   be   able   to   derive   profit    from    the   courses, 

j   should  have  a  fair  grammatical  knowledge  of  the 

of  the  country  visited,  and  be  able  to  read  its 

I   with  some  facility. 

I  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  delivered  an  address  a 
tribution  of  prizes  to  the  students  of  the  Boro 
technic    on    December    4.     He    said    we    are    no 

'  beginning  of  a  renaissance,  just  as  our  forefat 
seven  or  eight  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  01 
the  desire  for  learning  put  an  end  to  the  dark 
gave  an  impetus  to  education  which  has  never 
clined.  In  those  times  Latin  and  Greek  were  t 
cations  without  which  it  was  impossible  for 
earn  a  livelihpod  in  the  few  professions  open  to  I 
great  demand,  therefore,  was  for  instruction 
languages.  Times  have  now  changed ;  the  de 
in  other  directions ;  but  our  aim  must  be  to  ms 
tion  follow  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  necessit 
times.  We  are  in  a  world  which  has  been  entire 
by    the    advent    of    modern    science,    modern    na 

I   modern  industries,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  we 

]   the  best  in  education  it  must  be  in  relation  to  t 

I  great  changes.  In  America,  education  is  happil 
by  the  foresight  of  men  who  set  aside  tracts 
valueless)  land  for  the  benefit  of  schools  and  col 
in  America  the  advantages  of  technical  instructio 
given  to  those  who  have  obtained  a  universi 
Since   the   commencement   of   the   education    mo 

'  Japan,  thirty  years  ago,  that  nation  has  becomt 
power  with  whom  we  are  proud  to  associate.  ^ 
to  the  conclusion,  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  contii 
twenty  or  thirty  years  spent  in  Japanese  fash 
set  everything  right.  The  sums  spent  on  ed 
Germany  and  America  considerably  outweigh  wl 
sidered    a    sufficient    amount    in    England ;    and 

!   realise  that   if  learning  is  to  progress  in  this   c 

'    shall  have  to  pay  for  it. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year,   conferences  on   th 

of  English  literature  and  composition  were  held, 

chairmanship  of   Prof.    Elton,   between   secondar 

I   in  Liverpool  and  members  of  the  University.     T 


beiag  continoed.  At  a  recent  conference  Prof. 
id  occMptiijd  the  chair.  Mr.  Robert  Jackson,  of 
(leffiT*  Anstrutlier,  and  lecturer  on  phonetics  at 
w?  University,  read  ik  pap^^r  on  **  Phooeticis  in 
I."  Ho  dHitncd  thijt  the  thorough  and  expcri- 
fBiigariaa  of  ibc  formation  of  the  sounds  of  the 
tgua^«  for  its  own  sake  is  a  means  of  discipline 
ne*  Teatliers  correlate  their  facts  in  the  study 
I  gcogriiphy»  natural  science,  and  other  subjects 
I  ihcy  can  wrth  n  view  lo  fUustrate  the  principles 
ftiHl  effect*  It  is  oniy  when  they  corne  to  teach 
-Chft  insirumt^nt  by  which  all  symbols  are  learned 
In-— ihat  they  throw  scteniific  method  aside«  Mr. 
aid  that  this  U  wrong,  and  that  his  experience  has 
kim  that  phonetics  can  set  it  right,  and  that  by 
irfcwi  it  governs  method  from  the  infant  school 
—  '-*♦*.  there  will  be  such  a  revolution  in  the 
i-iges  Jis  Is  at  present  undreamed  of.  In 
ijur-tiuriis,  Mr.  Jackson  said  that  it  takes  a  little 

rl  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  principles,  but  that 
fihonetics  is  not  an  additional  subject,  but  a 
Mtb^  by  co*Qrdinating  and  simplifying  the  facts 
fc^cluolly  saves  time.  He  would  not  begin  with 
|ping  in  the  infant  ^rhooL  Reading  ought  at 
Entirely  oral;  pupils  should  be  kept  building 
nds  into  syllables  and  phrases  until  they  can  do 
mrieci  facility-  Then  they  might  be  introduced 
i,  but  the  passages  put  into  phonetic  script  should 
iJreatly  known.  Phonetic  spellifig  being  based  on 
|||c  *' one  sound,  one  symbol/*  pupils  will  be 
^Kn^  and  hearing^senses  that  are  not  developed 

^Bh  annual  report  of  the  commercial  education 

^ff  the   London  Chamber  of  Commerce   for  the 

kg    Decern ber,    1904,   has   reached   us.     From   the 

leArn  that  the  commercial  education  certificates 

lamb^r    are    recognised    by    both    eniployers    and 

ima    credentials    of    proficiency,    and    are    of    the 

H^rtance  lo  holders  of  them  seeking  positions  in 

Bs.     The   demand    by    employers    for    proofs   of 

Ifl   becoming   more  apparent  every  year,   and,   in 

r     those    having    evidence    of    their    commercial 

ms    will,    probably,    be    held   to   be   eligible   for 

iions    in   trade   and   commerce.     While    the 

;tied  employees  continues  to  increase,  it  is 

10    nutc   the  large  number  of   students   who   are 

viiig   systematic    instruction    in   day   and   evening 

at)   parts  uf  the   United   Kingdom*     Not  only  is 

ngfrr  n  mount  of  commercial  education  in  progress, 

Ixvcoming  more   thorough   and   practical, 

:  high  standard  and  practical  character  of 

tt^lions   are    maintained,    the   examiners'   reports 

!c  s^*tisfac(OTy  results.  There  Is,  nevertheless, 
f^or  improved  teaching  and  increased  attention 
Foreign  languages  and  those  subjects  which 
c  curriculum  for  a  higher  commercial  educa- 
kto  the  needs  of  those  destined  to  occupy  the 
yjtns  In  commerce, 
of  pedagogy  has  been  inaugurated  at  the 
■.  uf  Paris.     The  scheme  is  the  outcome  of  some 

Ploptcd  in  1902,  when  the  reform  of  secondary 
^  under  co^nsideration :  and  the  details,  lately 
tJii:  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  have  been 
by  a  commission  of  the  council  of  the  University, 
with  recent  regulations,  incoming  teachers 
nntf»nt  secondary  schools^known  as  collegti 
HU  U^  ftqulredi  from    1907  onwards,  to  hold 


the  diploma  in  pedagogy  which  the  University  will  then  be 
prepared  to  grant*  The  entire  course  Is  to  cover  two  years ; 
in  the  first  the  theoretical,  and  in  the  second  the  practical, 
side  of  the  teacher's  equipment  will  be  dealt  with* 

The  Government  of  Victoria  has  decided  to  abolish  the 
pupil  tc^athcr  system.  As  the  result  of  the  report  subnuHefi 
by  an  advisory  board  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  training  of  teachers,  a  day  training  college  is  to  be 
established  at  Melbourne  in  the  grounds  of  the  University. 
A  two  years'  course  will  be  given*  A  *'  practising  schuol  " 
will  be  provided,  a  number  of  scholarships  wilJ  be  aViiiJ- 
able,  and  faciJities  will  be  alTordcd  both  for  technical  in- 
struction and  for  graduating  at  a  university. 

The  report  of  the  conference  on  the  salaries  of  assistant 
teachers  in  London  secondary  schools,  called  together  by 
the  London  branch  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of 
Assistant  Masters,  has  now  been  published*  The  resolu- 
Hons  passed  by  the  conference  were  printed  in  our  issue 

I  for  July  last  (VoL  VI L,  p*  167) »  and  It  is  unnecessary  10 
repeat  them  here.    The  report  deserves  the  earnest  attention 

I  of  local  education  authorities  and  other  governing  bodies 
throughout  rhe  country.  From  k  we  learn  that,  out  of 
J28  men  whose  salaries  are  given,  no  fewer  than  tij^  per 

I  cent,  are  receiving  between  j^too  and  £tj$  a  year,  whilst 
only  174  per  cent,  are  earning  ;^300  a  year  or  more.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  masters  are  in  middle  or  even   m 

!  later  life.  Thus  in  one  instance  the  average  length  of  service 
in  the  school  is  twenty-one  years,  and  the  average  salary 
^^173  6s.  Bd.  In  another  the  average  number  of  years 
in    the    profession    is    sixteen,    and    the    mean    salary    only 

I   ^^153    us.    gd.     About    half   the   men    whose   salaries   are 

I  given  are  graduates,  many  of  them  gr^iduates  in  honours. 
The  average  pay  of  the  33S  men  whose  salaries  are  given 

'  works  out  at  j£5"i63  16s.  6d*  The  average  number  of  year^ 
they    have    spent    in    the   profession    could    not    be    exactly 

I   calculated  from  the  data,  but  it  certainly  exceeds  twelve, 

[  Had  these  masters  been  working  in  a  service  with  a  scale 
such  as  the  resolutions  of  the  conference  suggest,  the 
average  salary  would  be  about  £itjo. 

Ahother  striking  fact  brought  out  in  the  report  if  the 

small  number  of  posts  which  provide  what  may  be  called 
a  '*  marrying  competence.*'  A  schoolmaster  must  be  con- 
sidered rash  who  marries  with  the  prospert  of  never  obtain- 
ing a  better  income  than  j[,30o  a  year,  and  it  has  already 
been  pointed  out  how  few  there  are  who  have  any  such 
prospect.  Men  who  marry  usually  have  to  eke  out  their 
slender  salaries  by  doing  other  professional  work,  Imesti- 
gations  show  that  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  ast^istant 
masters  in  London  schools  are  married,  and  that  two- 
thirds  of  these  married  men  find  it  necessary  to  take  work 
outside  their  school  hours;  while  of  the  bachelors  only 
about  25  per  cent,  voluntarily  add  to  their  professional 
duties*  As  the  report  insists^  if  the  system  is  not  kept 
within  strict  limits,  ll  may  become  Injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  schools,  and,  while  under  present  conditions  teachers 
would  resent  strongly  any  attempt  to  curtail  the  liberty 
they  enjoy  of  using  their  leisure  hours  to  their  own 
advantage,  yet  there  are  many  who  would  welcome  such 
an  improvement  in  the  wage  paid  them  by  their  school  as 
would  enable  them  to  devote  their  whole  energy  to  the 
welfare  of  the  school  with  which  they  are  associated. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Technical 
Institutions,  two  papers  were  read  on  the  co-tiperation  of 
employers  in  the  technical  training  of  their  apprentices. 
The  subject  was  deemed  important  enough  to  be  referred 
to   the   council   of  the   association   for   inquitY   afwl  t^'^eav. 
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The  report  of  the  council  only  claims  to  be  a  first  attempt 
to  record  in  rfefinite  form  the  information  at  present  avail- 
able on  the  import^int  question  of  the  c0*oper3tion  of 
employers  and  technical  institutions  m  this  country,  with 
some  typical  examples  of  its  working*  The  report  analyses 
the  answers  given  to  a  series  of  questions  asked  by  the 
council  on  their  form  of  inquiry  under  the  following  head- 
ings :■ — The  trades  to  which  the  scheme  of  co-operation 
applies,  the  number  of  students  affected  by  the  scheme  of 
co-ope  rati  on  ^  the  payment  of  class  fees*  payment  for 
book*^  and  material,  and  the  association  of  employers  with 
institutions.  H  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  how 
few  of  the  army  of  masters  appear  to  interest  themselves 
at  all  in  the  technical  education  of  their  workers,  the  report 
cannot  be  other  than  disappointing,  especially  in  view  of 
the  different  attitude  of  the  employers  in  many  parts  of 
the  Continent  and  of  the  United  States.  If  looked  at  with 
the  recognition  of  how  recently  technical  instruction  was 
introduced  in  this  country,  and  in  comparison  with  the 
attitude  of  employers  ten  years  ago,  the  report  is  full  of 
encouragement  and  the  outlook  hopefuL 

The  Art  Teachers'  Guild  has  issued  the  first  niimber  of 
a  new  periodical,  entitled  The  Art  Teachers*  Guild  Record, 
The  new  publication,  which  is  to  be  issued  terminally,  is 
designed  to  help  to  hind  together  those  interested  in  the 
teaching  of  art  in  schools,  and  for  the  discussion  of  methods 
of  art  teaching* 

Insuhasce  of  scholars  against  laboratory  accidents  is, 
says  the  Vniversiiy  Correspondent,  the  latest  development 
in  German  education.  The  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  has  issued  a  recommendation  that  every  student 
attending  a  technical  school  which  belongs  to  or  receives 
a  subvention  from  the  State  should  take  out  an  accident 
insurance  policy.  The  plan  is  to  pay  a  premium  of  about 
2s.  6d.  a  pupil  annually  for  £s^  '^^  <^^se  of  death,  ;^8oo  in 
case  of  accident  which  leaves  the  student  an  invalid  for 
life,  and  about  3s.  id.  a  day  for  transitory  inability  to 
attend  school  on  account  of  accident, 

TnE  North-Eastern  Railway  Company  is  this  winter 
continuing  the  arrangement — made  two  or  three  years  ago 
— of  offering  on  loan,  for  lecturing  purposes,  sets  of  lantern 
slides  illustrating  the  holiday  and  historical  centres  through 
which  the  system  runs.  These  slides  are  accompanied  by 
readings  on  the  subject,  and  are  lent,  free  of  charge,  on 
appiicalion  to  the  Chief  Passenger  .Agent,  York.  Five 
lectures,  too,  are  10  be  obtained  at  Od.  each,  and  sets  of 
twenty-eight  slides  for  each  lecture  ran  be  loaned  free* 
The  titles  of  the  lectures  are  : — (i)  The  Yorkshire  Coast  -, 
(2)  Tynedale  and  Northumberland  Coast ;  (jj  Teesdalc  and 
Lake  District ;  (4)  Wharfedale,  Nidderdale,  and  Wensley- 
dale;  (5)  York,  Rievauls,  Richmond,  Swaledale,  and 
Durham.  Teachers  of  geography  would  do  w*ell  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  enterprising  offer* 

The  Rev*  A.  D*  Perrott,  assistant  master  at  Cheltenham 
College,  has  been  appointed  headmaster  of  King 
Henry  VII I.  School,  Coventry. 

Ms*  T,  P*  Nunn  and  Miss  .M.  Punnctt  have  been 
appointed  vice-principals  of  the  London  County  Council 
Day  Training  College,  Southampton  Street. 

As  examination  for  situations  as  Assistants  of  Customs 
is  to  be  held  in  Febru a ry .  Candida tes ,  who  mus t  be 
between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  on  Februar}'  ist,  will  be 
pxamine^d  in  handwriting  r  arithmetic;  English  composition, 
including  orthography;  geography  (general);  digesting  re- 
tum.^     into     summaries ;     copying     manuscript     (to     test 


accuracy).  Assistants  of  Customs  serve  a  pr< 
period  of  twelve  months,  and  will  not  be  admiti 
establishment  until  they  have  been  duly  certified  a 
for  the  duties  of  their  position.  They  receive  sa 
mencing  at  £yo  a  year,  rising  by  annual  i 
of  jCs  ^^  j£j^*o5»  ^nd  then,  after  one  year,  sul 
favourable  report  on  capacity  and  conduct,  ; 
annual  increments  of  ^-^  los.  to  jQ220,  until  absi 
the  ranks  of  examining  officers.  At  the  exami 
July,  1905,  for  hixty  vacancies  there  were  802  c 
The  last  day  for  sending  in  applications  is  Januai 

The  Commissioners  also  announce  an  exami 
March  for  admission  to  the  R.N.E.  College  as  pre 
engineer  cadets.  Candidates  must  be  not  less  thai 
and  a  half,  and  not  more  than  sixteen  and  a  h 
of  age  on  May  ist  next.  The  latest  date  foi 
application  is  February  15th.  The  subjects  a 
metic,  algebra  up  to  quadratics,  and  geometry, 
of  Euclid  l.-III.  ;  English;  geography;  Englisl 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  present  time ;  French, 
oral  test ;  mechanics,  with  either  physics  or  cher 
eluding  practical  test ;  drawing,  and  one  of  the  fol 
additional  mathematics,  German,  and  Latin.  T 
or  guardian  of  each  probationary  cadet  pays 
annum  during  the  period  of  training — five  yea 
able  and  industrious  engineer  cadets  can  shortei 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  they  are  offered  1 
missions  as  engineer  officers  as  may  be  available, 
pay  of  engineer  officers  in  the  Navy  ranges  fro 
a  day  as  engineer  sub-lieutenants  to  jQ-^  a  day  a 
rear-admirals. 

The  Civil  *Service  Commissioners  have  issued  1 
ing  syllabus  for  geography,  which  will  come  intc 
future  open  competitive  examinations  for  clerksh 
Second  Division  of  the  Civil  Service: — *' The 
regions  of  the  earth — forest,  grass,  and  desert— 
and  temperate — and  the  kinds  of  human  activitj 
each*  The  distribution  of  the  more  importai 
animals,  and  minerals,  and  their  uses.  ExpU 
day  and  night,  summer  and  winter.  Latitude, 
and  time*  The  circulation  of  water  in  all  its  for 
treated  without  reference  to  the  sun  and  moon  ; 
stream  currents ;  evaporation  and  condensatioi 
rain,  dew;  rivers  and  springs;  snow-fields  am 
Land-forms  :  mountains  and  tablelands,  volcano 
valleys,  &c.  Types  of  drainage-areas.  Maps  :  h< 
a  map,  and  how  to  make  a  map  of  a  small  dij 
tour  lines,  sections.  The  chief  physical  featui 
earth ^s  surfaces,  and  the  position  of  the  principal 
countries,  and  of  the  great  rivers,  mountain-r; 
The  infiuence  of  natural  features  and  physical 
on  the  habits  and  occupations  of  man,  and  hei 
growth  of  towns.  A  somewhat  detailed  study  c 
graphy  of  the  British  Isles,  and  a  study  in  les 
the  Mediterranean  basin,  and  of  North  America  • 
Rocky  Mountains.  Such  knowledge  as  is  necess 
understanding  of  f'^nglish  history  will  also  be 
A  scheme,  differing  very  slightly,  is  in  force  for 
entrance  examinations. 

^COTT/5H. 

Tjie  autumn  meeting  of  the  Classical  Assc 
Scotland  was  ht^ld  in  Glasgow  University.  Proi 
the  vice-president,  occupied  the  chair.  The  cha 
that  his  interest  in  the  objects  of  their  assoc 
increased    rather    than    diminished    since    he  left 
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than  evfrr  itmvinced  frinn  what  he  knows  of 
matJefs  in  England  and   /he  tolonies  thut  they 

feve  of  a  groat  revival  of  mterest  in  the  classjrs, 
nbciship  of  ihe  English  assodatton  is  now  about 
ntl  ther^  are  fresh  accessions  every  day*  The 
hip  is  not  cofifinrd  to  teachers,  but  includes  a 
?mi  nl    uf   Ih**   f  ducal ed    pubJic    wha   bdlcvo    iti    the 

ili'^irs.  There  is  no  desire  as  an  assariation, 
^n^Lind  or  Scotland,  to  make  war  upon  any  of 
^kifies  whlih  modern  life  has  rendered  necessary, 
y  w;iy  to  be  exclusive.  It  is  not  maintained  that 
^n  the  only  elements  in  a  liberal  education  ;  but 
fi^r  believes  emphaiically  that  in  promoting 
Hirmng  a  form  of  human  culture  which  has 
l^t  find  increasing  part  to  play  in  the  modern 
I  being  encouraged.  The  interest  and  value  of  it, 
I  being  exhausted,  are  eunslantly  increasmg,  and 
Mbilitiev  are  being  opened  up,  partly  through  in- 
Ipwledi^e  of  the  whole  of  anliquily,  and  partly 
Hprxived  methods  of  leaching. 

TIaroie,  Edinburgh  University,  submitted  the  tt- 
tht  committee  on  Latin  pronunciation.  This 
t»tes  th;*l  the  primary  questions  seem  to  be  1 — 
nn  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  greater 
uniformity  in  pronunciation;  (ii,)  what  ii 
Jmed  ai  In  such  a  reform  ;  (iit.)  whal  are  the 
hich  most  stress  should  be  laid*  The  committee 
dat  the  fir<-t  question  is  for  the  association  to 
'  hearing  their  suggestions.  As  to  question  two^ 
ght  to  fa>e  tn  pronounce  Latin  as  the  Romans 
ed  it  in  the  best  di^ys  o(  their  literature,  or  as 
lately  a'i  pc^Siible.  As  to  question  throe,  any 
iboul  pronunciation  must  be  concerned  with  two 
a)  siccent  an^  quantity,  and  (b)  I  he  syslem  of 
the  5uunds  to  be  assigned  to  various  letter?.  The 
n&t  important  for  Scotland,  the  second  for  England, 
tnd,  owing  la  ihe  comparative  ne|*lcct  of  verse 
€ins^  accent  and  quantity  are  commonly  inaccurate, 
Reeling  for  rhythm  swins  to  be  not  nearly  so  keen 
te  the  Tweed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English 
^^tin  pronunciation  is  thoroughly  unrHxmd,  and 
ffrts  oB  from  the  scholars  of  the  rest  of  Europe^ 
the  Scottish  system  approximat*^s  closely  to  the 
il  standard.  In  the  general  discussion  which 
tb^  report,  all  the  speakers  supported  the  move- 
^btformity,  and  a  very  general  preference  was 
Vthe  Scottish  sjsti^m  of  sound«i,  modified  in 
ipects,  as  opposed  to  the  English.  It  was  agreed 
we  lh>'  rnmmitiee  on  the  subject,  trnd  that  the 
!)mit1ed  ithould  be  circulated  in  all  the  chief  schools 

(tf  colleges  of  Scotland,    with  a  request  that  an 
p  opinion  should  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary. 
ual    business   meeting   of   the   Sloyd    Association 
id  was  hHd  in  the  E.  C.  Training  College,   Edin- 
>t*    Morgan   presided  over  a  large  and   represent* 

Kince-      the  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Examiners    1 
repc*rt  on  the  examinations  for  teachers'  certifi- 
Lie  at  ion  al    woodwork    during    the    past    session. 
•ee   cert  I  tic  ales    were   issued   carrying    the   depart-    | 
lAjrscmrnlr     Of     these,     ten     were     higher     and    ' 
B  l6wer    rertificales.     The    examiners    spoke    in 
Hterms  of  the  quality  of  the  work  presented  to    ' 
Hliey  |K»inted   out   that   dexterity   in   Ihe  use  of 
IKt  compensate  for  defects  in  th^rory,  and  that  a    ' 
rn«nd  of  drawing  was  essential  in  at  I  cases.     Dr. 
ill    Ihe    course    of    an    informal ive    address    on 
Traming  in  American  Schools/'  gave  particulars 


of  the  manual  inatruclion  which  is  so  protninent  a  feature 
in  the  American  vacation  schools.  These  schools,  whicii 
serve  so  useful  a  purpose  in  the  prxjrer  districts  of  the 
great  citie-s,  have  a  triple  function— (i.)  To  remove  children 
from  the  evil  influences  of  the  streets  and  give  them 
healthful  recreative  instruction?  (ii.)  to  give  them  a  taste 
of  country  life  by  means  of  excursions;  iiii.)  lo  serve  as 
eK|>*-rimpntal  schools  in  which  new  educational  ideas  may 
be  tested  without  demoralising  the  wnrk  of  the  regular 
schools- 

TuK    new     university    committees     for    the    training    of 
teacher*,  have  now  been  constituted,   and  a  Ijeginning  has 
been  made  with  a  movement  that  cannot  fail  to  have  far- 
reaching  rtTects  on  the  educational  system  of  Scotland.     Mr. 
I   Struthers,  secretary   to  the  Education   Department,  showed 
I   his  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  otcasion  by  being 
f    present  at  the  opening  niceling  of  each  of  the  committees, 
fn  a  short  address  to  the  members  on  the  nature  and  scopt^ 
of    their    duties,    he    said    that    il    is    the    intention    of    the 
j    Di"partmem  to  suhmit   to  them  for  their  consideration  and 
report  the  regulations  they  have  drawn  up  for  (he  training 
I   of    teachers    under    the    new    conditions.     They    have    been 
j   drawn  np  wilh  the  greatest  deliberation  and  after  the  most 
thorough    investigation    of    nil    the    circumstances,    and    he 
hopes  they   will  meet  with  general  approval.     Any  sugges- 
tions   for    their    modification    will    receive    careful    consider- 
ation,    though    it    should    be    clearly     understotKl    that    the 
Secretary    for  Scotland   must   be  solely   responsible   for   ihe 
shape  in  which  they  are  ultimately  laid  before  Parliament. 

l'wo^^  Lukvstal.  who  has  been  elected  interim*chairman 
of  the  training  conunittee  of  Edinburgh  University,  speak- 
ing at  the  Royal  Society  banquet,  said  that  a  few  days 
ago  il  mt*dest  beginning  was  made  in  what  he  believed 
would  be  a  great  revolution  in  the  educational  history  of 
the  country.  The  new  scheme  for  the  training  of  teachers 
will  attain  a  magnitude  which  very  few  people  perhaps 
anticipate.  It  will  permeate  tho  whole  of  the  educational 
system;  and  Prof.  Chrystal  has  no  hesitation  In  predicting 
that— with  the  exception  of  the  older  teachers— in  the 
course  of  ten  years  there  will  not  be  in  any  school  in  Scot- 
land a  teacher  who  has  not  been  trained  in  one  or  other 
of  the  four  committees  estallished  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  This  new  institution  will  have  far-reaching 
efifect^,  not  only  on  the  schools  of  Scotland,  but  upon  the 
yniversities  aJso. 

TdE  iticrease  in  the  number  of  higher-grade  schools 
owing  to  the  abolition  of  what  were  known  as  advanced 
departments  has  led  to  the  formation  i*f  associations  of 
secondary  teachers  in  public  schools  in  the  north  and  east 
of  Scotland.  The  parent  branch  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
where  higher-grade  schools  have  been  chiefly  centred 
hitherto,  has  done  excellent  service  in  the  cause  of  higher 
education,  and  it  is  hoped  the  new  associations  will  follow 
Its  example  by  making  the  discussion  of  educational  aims, 
ideals,  and  methods  their  chief  business  rather  than  quch- 
tions  of  local  or  imperial  administration. 

The  local  examinations  in  subjects  of  science-  and  art, 
conducted  by  the  Education  Department,  will  begin  this 
year  on  April  28th,  (906,  and  continue  throughout  May  and 
June.  These  examinations  arc  oi>en  to  ^il  students  in  con- 
tinuation Classen,  and  presentation  h  entirely  voluntary, 
All  atudenls  who  wish  to  sit  for  I  tie  examinations  should 
make  application  to  the  managers  of  the  classes  which 
they  are  attending.  It  will  then  rest  with  the  managers 
to  determine  whether  they  will  make  a^^lkaVk*^  Iik  Tft5\ 
examination,  and,  \\  m,  \cv  w\\a.v  sviV\i^x\%.    if-T^a^vTsaSas^s^^ 
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will,  as  a  rule,  be  held  in  the  second,  third,  and  honours 
stages  only.  Applications  for  examination  in  the  first  stage 
of  certain  subjects  of  science,  and  in  the  first  stage  of 
design,  will  be  considered  in  the  case  of  candidates  who 
can  show  that  certificates  in  the  first  stage  are  required 
by  the  conditions  of  their  employment  or  other  special 
circumstances.  Copies  of  the  regulations  for  the  examin- 
ations, and  of  the  time-table  of  examinations,  may  be  had 
on  applying  to  the  Education  Department. 

The  university  court  and  senatus  of  St.  Andrews  Uni- 
versity have  resolved  to  celebrate,  some  time  in  July,  1906, 
the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  George 
Buchanan.  In  asking  for  the  co-operation  of  the  other 
universities  and  various  educational  bodies,  they  state  that 
the  occurrence  of  so  important  an  anniversary  as  that  of 
this  distinguished  Scotsman  and  humanist  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  unmarked,  and  St.  Andrews,  where  he  was 
a  student,  and  afterwards  principal,  seems  the  most  suit- 
able place  for  the  celebration.  Dr.  J.  Peddie  Steele,  of 
Florence,  in  view  of  the  celebration,  has  generously  offered 
a  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  best  essay  on 
sixteenth-century  humanism  as  illustrated  by  the  life  and 
work  of  George  Buchanan.  The  competition  is  open  to 
alumni  of  the  four  Scottish  universities. 

IRISH. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Sir  Otto  JafTe  and  his 
brother,  the  equipment  fund  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
has  been  closed.  Sir  Donald  Currie  had  offered  ;^2o,ooo 
on  condition  that  another  ;£^2o,ooo  was  raised  before 
Christmas.  Early  in  December  ;^i7,ooo  had  been  sub- 
scribed, when  Sir  Otto  Jaffe,  the  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  fund,  completed  the  sum  by  a  further 
subscription  of  ;{J3,ooo,  in  addition  to  ;^i,ooo  which  he 
had  already  contributed,  his  brother,  John  Jaffe,  of  Nice, 
having  also  previously  given  ;^i,090.  University  work  in 
Belfast  should  be  greatly  benefited  by  this  equipment  of 
;£'40,ooo,  which  is  all  the  more  valuable  as  showing  what 
can  be  done  in  Ireland  by  private  effort. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion will  award  in  July,  1906,  ten  open  scholarships  and 
ten  limited  scholarships  to  assist  domestic  economy  students 
training  for  teacherships  to  undertake  the  full  course  of 
instruction  at  the  Irish  Training  School  of  Domestic 
Economy  in  Kildare  Street.  The  scholarships  will  entitle 
the  holders  to  free  admission  to  the  full  course  of  training 
as  teachers  of  domestic  economy  subjects.  They  will  be 
awarded  by  competitive  examination,  to  be  held  in  Dublin, 
Belfast,  Cork,  and  Gal  way,  on  July  3rd,  1906.  The  candi- 
dates must  have  been  born  in  Ireland  or  resident  there 
for  three  years,  and  be  between  nineteen  and  thirty  on 
September  ist ;  they  will  be  examined  partly  on  paper 
and  partly  viva  voce,  in  arithmetic  (100  marks),  English 
(100),  Irish  or  French  or  German  (too),  and  reading 
aloud  (25).  The  standard  will  be  that  of  the  middle  grade 
of  the  intermediate  examinations.  The  limited  scholar- 
ships are  reserved  for  students  already  attending  local 
technical  schools  or  classes.  These  may  be  nominated  as 
candidates  for  the  examination  by  the  local  committee, 
which  must  also  guarantee  to  pay  ten  guineas,  being  half 
the  fees  for  the  full  two  years'  course  of  instruction. 
Names  of  candidates  must  be  forwarded  to  the  department 
before  the  end  of  April. 

Dr.  Edward  Magennis  has  issued — as  a  leaflet — a 
summary  of  a  paper  on  physical  deterioration  in  the  school- 


room,  which  he  read  in  the  Section  of  State  Me 
the  annual   meeting  of  the   British   Medical  Assoc 
Leicester  last  summer.     During  the  past  fifty  years 
has  lost  by  emigration  4,000,000  of  her  people,  80 
of  whom  have  been  between  eighteen  and  thirty-f 
of  age  ;  thus  3,000,000  of  young,  healthy  adults  h 
to   enrich   other   lands.     What   is    the   result?     No 
decrease  in  the  marriage-rate  and   birth-rate,   but 
less  healthy    both  in  body  and  in  mind.     And  hov 
latter   looked    after?    There   are   856,827   of    their 
rolls    of    primary    schools,    many    of    whom    have 
considerable  distances  in  fine  or  wet  weather.     If  v 
is  no  provision  for  drying  their  clothes  ;  the  scho< 
bleak  and  cold,   and  possibly  fireless  ;   and   the   po 
children    must    sit   and   shiver    for   hours.     As    a 
schools  are  on  unhealthy   sites,   and   the  sanitary 
ments    are   defective.     The   cure?     '*  A    medical    i 
of   schools   should   be   imposed    as   a   public   duty 
school  authority."     Dr.   Magennis's  criticism  is  n 

;   on  primary  schools,   but  the  principle  holds  for  al 

:    and  places  where  teaching  is  done. 

I 

'  Last  term  was  characterised  at  Trinity  CoJh 
further  development  of  the  courses  of  lectures  on  e 
having  special  reference  to  the  teaching  diplom 
have  been  specially  arranged  by  Prof.  Culver  well, 
fessor  of  education  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
be  continued  during  next  term.  The  full  course  o 
tion  will  extend  over  two  years,  and  is  intended 
actually  engaged  in  teaching.  There  were  last  ( 
series  of  lectures,  one  free  to  the  public,  consist 
course  of  six  on  the  Herbartian  psychology  of  id- 
educational  applications.  These  have  been  v 
attended.  The  other  series  has  been  limited  to  tl 
pay  the  fee  of  £1  is.  per  term,  and  has  dealt 
history  of  education.  Teachers  taking  the  full  cc 
be  granted  a  certificate,  and  will  then,  if  otherwise 
be  admitted  to  an  examination  for  the  diploma  in  e 

The  Hermione  lectures  at  Alexandra  College 
year  most  successful.  Four  lectures  were  delivere 
George  Clausen  on  the  past  schools  of  painting 
relation  to  those  of  the  present  day.  The  firs 
dealt  with  the  earliest  painters,  from  Fra  An 
Raphael ,  the  second  with  Titian,  Rembrandt,  ; 
successors,  down  to  Reynolds  and  Gainsboroug 
third  was  on  Turner,  Constable,  and  the  pre-Ra 
and  the  last  dealt  with  the  modern  French  sch 
Whistler  and  Watts. 

The  Government  has  been  appealed  to  by  the  C 
of  Irish  Catholic  Laymen  to  appoint  another  ed 
commission.  It  is  imperative,  the  committee  ur| 
either  by  a  Royal  commission  or  by  other  effectiv 
an  inquiry  shall  be  directed  to  test  how  far  the  I 
of  Dublin  and  its  sole  college.  Trinity  College,  \ 
vided,  or  are  capable  of  providing,  higher  educ; 
Irishmen,  adapted  to  the  needs  and  circumstances 
denomination.  Trinity,  it  is  pointed  out,  claims 
national  university,  and  to  be  wholly  unsectarian 
governing  body,  the  Board,  consists  exclusively  of 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  Church,  and  ir 
maintaining  a  divinity  school  for  the  educatior 
Protestant  Episcopalian  clergy  exclusively  as  an 
part  of  the  college.  The  majority  of  Irish  Cath 
debarred,  on  conscientious  grounds,  from  entering 
and,  if  they  did  enter,  under  existing  conditions 
no  prospect  of  their  securing,  within  any  reasona 
adequate  representation  on  the  governing  body. 


WEISH. 

ktien  has  ftgaln  b<?en  raiSKl :  Are  the  cotiTity 
It  5ch€>t*b  tocv  numproiis?  Cobnel  Pry  re  J  ones  ♦ 
iking  ,it  Ll.inrdJo(?s,  said  thai  the  present 
not  se^m  to  him  saibfattory.  A  secondary 
itd  be  A  stK^findary  sthoo!,  and  nnt  merely  a 
lentary  one»  nor  y^t  a  Itiw-grad^  university 
IS  slated  that  I  he  shsin?  of  the  county  fund^ 
m^TyshJr*'  in  some  county  schools  came  to 
i  iind  x^<i  pi*r  ^chol^ir*  and  in  others  to  between 
f(^itu  Th*^rt*  :irc  1)5  int  tinted  [ate  schools  in 
►  total  nuinb(*r  of  pupils  is  10,413,  and  the 
r  MIC  It  whooi,  ihrrefore,  is  more  thiin  109. 
^c  J*jr»et  stated  that  in  Germany  there  arr 
dary  wliools  rilucrifin^  575,0011  scholars,  rach 
>^ing  nliout  sfi^.  In  Montjc*om*^ryshtre,  ht-  said, 
»    numlwT    (if    pupils    in    a    iounly    school    was 

WeUh  coiiniy.  Dnnhighshire,  the  education 
Bs  insl  meted  rhe  rounty  architect  to  provide  a 
IcTi  in  all  new  rural  -schoolsi*  Further,  in  jaH 
n«  enhrgem^^nt  of  cxtstin|i  srhoots,  the  architect 
ic  for. The  additiiin  of  a  garden.  The  same 
itfndij  to  make  provision  in  all  now  schools  for 
\  liiundry  classes. 

nun»brr  of  pupils  in  all  th*?  roimiy  schools  in 
|tiJvali*nt  to  5  per  thousjand  of  the  population, 
thshire  it  IS  more  than  10  pt-r  thousand,  llic 
»r  <if  pupils  is,  as  stated  above,  10.413,  There 
Welsh  ronnty  school  74  headmasters  and  31 
les,    J47    assiistant    musters    and    343    assislanf 

TTiis   is  an   average  of   more   than    17.8  pupils 

to>  Tkomas  has  declareil  in  favour  of  putting 
I  on  a  frankly  secular  basis.     He  claims  that   the 

A  Statu,  h:AS  nothing  to  do  with  the  teaching  of 
n  either  chuft^hes  or  schools*     This,  of  course,   is 

position  of  Mr,  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Iferbert 
id  €ilherH  iA  the  Welsh  party,  who  hold  that  the 
iu)d  be  taught  m  the  schools,  if  not,  indeed,  un* 
tional  religiod.  The  Calvinistic  Methodists  of 
I  have,  in  opp<]»sition  to  Sir  Alfred's  view,  passed 
km  thiit  no  system  of  public  education  should  be 
rhirh  docs  not  include  Bible  teaching  as  a  means 
•ligious  and  moral  training  of  school  ehildrea. 

rrj»  fh**  Board  of  Rducatjon  has  determined  to 
the  ;4pp4>tolinc'nt  of  the  revii^ed  staff,   and   to  take 

adminifiUation  of  St.  Helen's  Rotnfin  Caiholic 
hfhich  i^  at  pr**sent  under  the  ©urry  Education 
*,  The  education  comnnttee,  it  is  stated,  intend 
e  action  of  (he  Board  of  Education  in  a  court  of 
lb  regard  to  Montgoincfy shire.  Lord  Londonderry 
«ay  (hat  the  Board  of  Education  w^is  prepared  to 

the  %Tdun(ary  schools,   which   the  County  Council 

I   maintain,   by    Withdrawing  all    |>owers    from   the 

committee.       The     Defaulting     Authorilies     Acl 

I  ejtfi».     On  I  he  other  hand,  '*  ihr  County  Council 

the  elementary  education  of  its  arrn,  and  leaves 
ition  of  the  children,  even  its  own  undenoinin- 
tbool?.  to  the  precarious  bounty  of  private  per- 
Val«    ihr^   the    Board  of    Education   cannot  deal, 

^MiM[ion  wa^i  nut  contemplated  rn  the  Defaulting 
»  AcL 

Umo  Micvgit,  in  addressing  the  Cymric  Society  at 
lias    dwelt    with    severe    criticisn)    on    university 


methods  of  teaching  in  British  uiiivemitjes  of  Celtic  and 
other  subjects.  Prof,  MeyfT  pleads  for  an  introduction  of 
methods  of  research  and  scholariihip  in  university  teaching. 
It  h  a  mistfike,  he  I h inks,  to  suppose  that  such  methods 
should  bi7  reserveii  for  advanced  students.  They  ought  to 
be  practised  Irom  the  very  outset  and  at  all  stages, 

A  riEPUTATioH  has  been  sent  to  the  Board  of  Education 
in  referenc4j  to  I  he  recent  rei'onnnendations  of  the  Board 
that  paper  should  be  use4  instead  of  states  in  the  schools 
The  dcpuLition  stated  that  in  the  writing -slate  trade 
alone  iht-y  puiii  frmn  j(/ 12,000  to  j£)'r5,ooo  a  year  in 
wagrs.  It  was  *tated  J  here  was  no  demand  from  teachers 
fi^r  giving  uj)  slates,  and  that  medical  opinion  was  divided, 
In  tieriitany  th*'re  was  a  return  to  the  slate,  on  the  ground 
that  the  glare  of  white  paper  was  injurious  lo  eyesight, 
rii*'  insanitary  argument  was  removed  by  the  new  mHhod 
of  slate-cleaning.  Lord  Londonderry  i^aid  the  deparimeni 
did  not  intend  to  put  pressure  on  *he  local  authoritie«r.  It 
was  a  matter  ol  option  for  the  authorities  whelher  slates 
Wr*rr  used  or  not.  The  deputation,  it  is  said.  Intend  to  send 
circulars  10  the  local  education  authorities  on  the  subject. 


RECENT    SCHOOL    ROOKS    AND 
APPARATUS, 

Engliah. 
Safti't  Ivanhnt.  xxix.  +  47T  pp.  (Ostord  University 
Press,)  2.*.^-Thti  Oxford  editions  of  several  English  poets 
are  deservedly  well  known  and  highly  appreciated.  The 
Oxford  University  Press  therefore  proposes  lo  supplement 
these  volumes  with  a  new  series  in  prose  as  well  as  verse, 
and  one  of  the  first  to  he  issued  now  lies  before  us*  Nothing 
that  is  not  conmiendotory  can  be  said  of  this  edition  of 
Scott.  1 1  is  not  an  educational  volume,  but  prepared  for 
the  general  reaiier.  The  price  is  low,  the  printing  Is  good, 
the  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  altogether  ihis  is  a 
volume  which  ought  to  be  snapped  up  eagerly* 

Childrtn  of  the  Empire.  Part  !l.  By  J.  Finnemore. 
1-146  pp,  (Chaoihers,)  ijt.— This  book  breaks  new 
ground,  and  in  a  very  pleii^ing  w,ty  introduces  children 
to  their  fellow -children  Ihuusands  of  miles  away*  The 
stories  are  not  snippets,  and  a  good  deal  of  information  is 
conveyed  in  them. 

!n  f/ff-  keign  &f  the  Coyot^i.  By  K.  Chandtrr,  (-160  pp. 
(Ginn.)  ^JT.— This  is  an  admirable  book  for  an  imaginativr 
child,  but  wc  would  mui  h  rather  have  the  child's  **  links  *' 
omitted,  for  the  volume  is  a  genviinc  tonlribution  to 
folk-lore.  The  reign  of  the  coyote  and  the  eagle,  the  stories 
of  the  dead  who  '*  don't  want  to  come  back,"  the  persistent 
story  that  man  was  made  by  the  beasts,  all  this  takes  as 
to  other  times,  other  continents,  and  other  races.  There 
are  close  parallels  in  Burma  to  the*^  curious  relics  of  early 
North  American  Indian  belief.  The  pictures  are  worthy  of 
the  tent, 

Mtttmilinn's  New  (7hbe  ffettdt'Tt.  Book  V,  1-364  PP- 
ti,  hd— An  admirable  srlectioa  of  good  matter  written  by 
well-known  fiutbors.  If  books  like  these  ran  be  used  as 
examples  of  what  may  be  found  in  the  school  library,  they 
will  serve  their  purpose  well ;  but  is  the  school  library 
dettutitded  by  the  Code?  Wc  complain  loudly  of  ( hildrm 
who  do  not  like  residing;  will  no  gifted  child  arise  and 
rend  us? 

For  younger  readers  still.  Btttckh'x  Model  Hfad^r, 
1*306  pp,.  Book  11 L.  u,,  U  beautifully  illustrated  and 
well    arranged;   the    ^UluTe.  %\Wfe%   ^1  \^^  «Sii^  ^'^'s.   Q^\>i5i 
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suggestive  of  a  possible  development  in  the  art  of  making 
children  think — a  thing  which  (pace  the  books  and  teachers) 
they  like  doing. 

The  Masque  or  Pageant  of  English  Trees  and  Flowers. 
The  Australian  Cousin,  a  Play  for  Girls,  Both  by  M.  F. 
Hutchinson.  (Blackie.)  4^.  each. — We  do  not  know  if 
this  is  the  writer's  first  work ;  if  so,  it  is  very  good.  There 
are  perhaps  some  objections  to  the  Play,  but  the  Masque 
has  great  possibilities. 

Modern  English  Literature.  By  Edmund  Gosse.  1-420 
pp.  New  and  revised  edition.  (Heinemann.)  ys.  6d. — 
No  one  may  underrate  Mr.  Gosse 's  critical  work.  The 
present  revised  edition  with  its  unmatched  portraits  is  a 
treasure — for  anyone  who  knows  his  English  literature. 
Many  of  the  illustrations  are  so  good  that  they  are  worthy 
of  frames.     The  price  is  moderate  for  such  a  book. 

Historical  Plays  from  Shakspeare.  By  A.  T.  Quiller- 
Couch.  1-368  pp.  (Edward  Arnold.)  6*. — This  work, 
which  does  not  in  any  way  compete  with  the  too  famous 
book  by  Lamb,  is  admirably  done.  If  anything  is  needed 
to  send  a  boy  to  Shakespeare  (and  often  a  good  deal  is 
needed)  this  book  should  do  it.  The  virtue  of  the  editor 
or  compiler  lies  in  this,  that  Shakespeare's  own  words  meet 
us  on  every  page,  in  every  paragraph.  The  many  illustra- 
tions are  all  from  well-known  paintings. 

Geography. 

Atlas  of  Commercial  Geography.  By  R.  Ferguson 
Savage.  36  plates.  (Johnston.)  55.  net. — ^This  is  an  atlas 
which  has  several  good  points.  First,  it  is  excellently 
got  up  and  beautifully  printed ;  secondly,  it  makes  much 
of  physical  geography,  and  its  series  of  physical  and  geo- 
logical maps  are  most  useful  as  well  as  attractive ;  thirdly, 
it  prints  a  "  same-scale  "  British  Isles  on  every  plate 
except  the  world  maps ;  and,  fourthly,  it  is  up-to-date 
enough  to  include  the  Tashkend-Orenburg  railway  and  the 
two  new  provinces  of  Canada.  Why  it  stopped  short  at  the 
recent  Japanese-Sakhalin  arrangement  is  mysterious.  Its 
defects,  however,  are  many  and  glaring.  The  author  seems 
to  imagine  that  an  ordinary  map  becomes  a  **  commercial  " 
map  when  it  is  sprinkled  over  with  a  sufficiency  of  labels. 
But  the  general  effect  is  often  most  misleading.  There  is, 
for  instance,  a  great  lack  of  proportion.  Spain,  according 
to  Mr.  Savage,  in  the  plate  "  South  and  Central  Europe," 
has  just  as  many  products  on  its  arid  plateau  as  on  the 
marginal  folds  or  the  irrigated  huertas  of  the  coast  ! — 
that  is  to  say,  *'  animal  and  vegetable  products  '*:  minerals 
have  to  be  searched  for  on  another  map ;  presumably,  there 
is  no  more  room  for  labels.  Again,  cotton  looks  far  more 
important  in  W.  Africa  than  in  Egypt,  while  palm  oil  in  the 
same  region  appears  of  quite  secondary  importance.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  cotton 
experiments  of  Sierra  Leone  and  our  other  Guinea  colonies 
do  not  fructify  at  the  rate  the  experimenters  would  desire  is 
that  the  native  prefers  his  well-established  and  more  lucrative 
trade  of  palm-oil  gathering.  There  are  many  mistakes  too, 
mostly  of  carelessness  in  the  matter  of  proof-reading.  But 
the  results  are  confusing,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  In  one  map 
the  petroleum  product  of  south-eastern  Russia  is  correctly 
placed ;  in  another  it  has  gone  altogether,  and  its  place 
is  usurped  by  "salt";  in  a  third  it  is  there,  but  shifted 
south,  well  beyond  the  confines  of  Persia.  This  will,  at  all 
events,  give  the  young  inquirer  "  furiously  to  think." 
Here  are  some  more  "  points  "  to  beware  of : — Venezuela 
produces  **  cocoa,"  but  Ecuador  **  cacao  ";  France  is  still 
represented  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea  by  Obock,  for 
/rs    suppiantcr    Jibuti    does    not    appear ;     the    cotton    of 


Ferghana,  one  of  the  main  sources  of  future  profit 
Orenburg-Tashkend  railway,  is  not  shown,  thoi 
supplies  further  south  are  there ;  the  only  product 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Winnipeg  is,  of  all  things,  **  r 
Gold  appears  in  British  Guiana,  but  not  in  the  righ 
the  British  fisheries  have  the  type-labels  of  herrii 
mackerel,  &c.,  but  not  one  of  the  great  banks  (exc 
the  edge  of  the  Dogger)  is  as  much  as  hinted  at. 
is,  too,  a  great  dearth  of  small  sketch  maps  and 
just  the  things  one  requires  in  an  Atlas  of  Cor 
Geography.  To  superimpose  the  railways  of  Euro| 
ordinary  political  map  of  Europe  is  simply  to  ere 
fusion.  What  one  looks  for  is  a  sketch  map  of. 
Orient  Express  route  or  of  the  Alpine  tunnels.  1 
chaser  of  this  atlas  will  do  well,  therefore,  to  **  v 
references  "  occasionally. 

Science  and  Technology. 

An  Introduction  to  Geology.     By  Dr.  J.  E.  Marr 
viii-f-229  pp.     (Cambridge  University  Press.)     35. 
explanation   of   the   scope   and    methods   of   geoloj 
geologist    of    Dr.    Marr's    eminence    is    sure    to    c 
attention  from  all  teachers  of  the  subject.     The  b 
is     illustrated     by     thirty-three     illustrations,     wh 
generally  excellent  in  themselves,  but  too  little  inf> 
is  given  about  them.     For  instance,  the  scale  sho 
been  given  in   Figs.   28  and  29,  for  at  present  th 
has  no  means  of  forming  an  estimate  of  the  actua 
the  objects  represented.     Similarly,   in  Fig.  6,   the 
description  "  a  pot-hole  "  seems  inadequate.     The 
tion  appears  to  be  a  reproduction  of  a  pot-hole  in 
at  Glenariff,  Co.  Antrim,  and  this  fact,  or  a  preci 
ment  of  the  locality,   might  have  been  supplied. 
Figs.    9    and    10    are    insufficiently    described, 
apparently    represents    glaciated    rocks    at    Capel 
Carnarvonshire,   and,   if  this   surmise   is  correct, 
have  been  added  to  enable  the  reader  to  know   1 
seek  the  example  given.     In  writing  for  beginners 
precision  is  desirable.     It  would  have  been  better  I 
on  p.  47,  of  "  expansion  "  and  '*  contraction  "  rat 
'*  lengthening  "  and  '*  shortening,"  since  cubical  e 
is   being   considered.     But    these    minor   blemishes 
removed  in  the  next  edition.     The  teacher  can  re< 
the  volume  with  confidence. 

(i)  Catalogue  of  Chemical  Apparatus,  .  Balant 
Graduated  Instruments.  Fifth  edition.  516  +  : 
(Gallenkamp.)  2s.  (2)  Illustrated  and  Descripti: 
logue  of  Scientific  Apparatus :  Hydrostatics  and  Pm 
Barometers.  56  pp.  (Griffin.)  (3)  Illustrated  C 
of  Optical  Instruments.  36  pp.  (Tamblyn-^ 
(i)  This  handsome  volume  deals  with  general 
and  scientific  apparatus.  In  compiling  it.  Me 
Gallenkamp  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  had  in  mind  th 
requirements  of  the  session  1905-6.  A  copy  of  t! 
logue  should  be  in  the  reference  library  of  every 
and  chemical  laboratory,  for  the  simplicity  and  cle; 
its  arrangement,  together  with  the  excellence  of 
trations,  will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  ta 
making  out  orders  for  new  materials.  (2)  We 
previous  occasions  commented  favourably  on  cj 
issued  by  Messrs.  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  and  thi 
list  of  apparatus — to  illustrate  the  teaching  of  hyc 
and  pneumatics — maintains  the  reputation  of  tl 
known  house.  (3)  Teachers  about  to  place  orden 
supply  of  microscopes,  spectroscopes,  or  telescope* 
consult  Mr.  T.  M.  F.  Tamblyn-Watts's  list.  Th 
catalogue  also  contains  some  well-selected  sets  of  a 
for  the  teaching  of  nature-study  and  magnet 
electricity. 
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Slagt    Phyfhgfaphf    (Section    I).      By    R.    W. 

256  pp,  (Ciivi*-)  ?.f*--This  book  IS  tnfendcci 
V  few  rm)didoC4^  {>reparing  for  thl^  Board  of  Rduca- 
uiiitititton  in  First  Stagi^  Physiogfaphy  (Seel ion  J). 
Itnmrit  throiiijhoiii  U  strteily  f lernentary ;  but,  in 
otttAin  sound  and  iiriuralt'  cxpositMrn,  the  portions 
whh  different  subjects  Imve  been  written  by 
\i  tinder  general  edirorship,  THr  several  cbapleri. 
Jitiifs  iind  on  themi*itry  are  sutUfacinry,  Imt  Ihe 
nntJt  bf*  'said  of  tbr-  rbapliTs  on  heat.  On  p.  117, 
i  Mi  experimental  metbrid  of  ^buwinf*  the  irrpgular 
D  of  water  are  given,  and  thr  ni^^thod  canntJt 
work  <iatisfiH'toHty ;  the  [art  i&  quite  overkiokrd 
mbjral  fj^punsioji  uf  gla*!s  at  temperattire'i  near  to 
t^u«il  to,  or  even  greater  than,  that  nf  water.  On 
I  db|[^ram  ts  given  of  a  pii'co  of  appar;itu5  tvhli  h, 
Up  an  ^h'H^n,  would  rrrtainly  end   in  di^^astcr, 

MitceUftiieoasi 

iifs  ti/  tht'  Ihi'Qty  and  Pritctict'  of  Boitkkpapittfi, 
Walmsley.  3tii.  +  J5J  pp.  (Hodgson.)  31.  fid. — 
jert  tif  biiokkeeping  is  not  usually  inctuded  in  the 
n  of  serondary  schools,  and,  when  rhe  great 
«m  the  school  time-table  are  considered,  it  is  not 
^  how  rts  introduciion  could  be  effected.  In  the 
a  ihts  volume  an  e:irne.$t  and  weli-argucd  plea 
M-ward  on  behalf  of  this  sub}<?ct,  and,  while  we 
to  endorse  it  completely,  we  would  gladly  ste  a 
ill  of  the  commercial  ♦'arithmetic  that  bulks  so 
he  ti*isf*bookH  set  ajf^ide  in  favour  of  a  course  on 
the  book*  before  us.  The  exposition  of  the 
id  priictlce  of  bo*ik keeping  given  in  the  volume 
*eem5  to  us  exceedingly  clear,  and  goes  far 
he  claims  of  tb**  subject  for  a  place  in  the 
yoitiJip  To  those  teachers  who  r**quin'  a  text- 
in  heartily  recoamiend  Mr.  Walmsley's  book  as 
lert    their    needs    in    a    thoroughly    sati*;  factory 

i>f  School  Mtthod.  By  T.  F.  C.  Dexter  and 
tarlick.  1-300  pp.  (Longn^ans.)  is.  6d.^H  the 
not  W.  ciffendeti,  we  may  hint  that  ibis  book 
nprovement  on  the  time-honoured  "  Psychology 
olfoom/*  It  is  eminently  practic^iL  It  has 
discipiine,  method,  reading,  geography,  nature- 
mother  subjects.  The  chapters  are  full  of  matter 
oroughly  sensible.  We  should  have  liked  a 
over  to  th«  faults  of  the  teacher,  for  the 
take  up  far  too  great  a  space.  More  space 
I  been  devoted  to  stammenng  and  its  cure— it  Is 
eight  lini^s  ;  and  m  the  notes  on  reading  the 
nadequately  treated,  considering  its  inmiense 
iw*o  pages  are  considered  enough  for  '*  the 
literature/*  But  (be  book  1^  full  of  suggestions; 
!  dull  pages,  and  where  the  teacher  does  not  agree 
will   wet  him   thinking.     And   the  price   is  only 

t&iiVf   Pracesi,     By   W,    C.    Bagley,     t-js8  pp. 
Go*)     5f,^ThiB    h    a    fine    book,    finely 
^in  with,  it  is  ctefiir  as  to  the  meaning  of 
rl«  the  subject,   knowledge,   rf  itiiion  or  habit 
jtions  in  a  child's  after  life  so  that  society  will 
profit  (p.  60),     And  it  appears  that  morality  is 
ne  might  suppose  that  morality  is  the  aim  of 
we  believe  the  writer  thinks  it  is.     Yet  he  does 
tlr  to  blame  Great  Britain  for  neglecting  its  educa- 

tan  extent  that  it  is  behindhand  in  commercial 
i  supftmaey.    A  little  light  li  netded  here.    A 
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good  deal  of  the  psychology  in  the  book  is  physiology,  and 
Ihk  rs  as  it  should  be,  for  it  really  matters  nothing  at  all 
that  the  teacher  should  be  ignorant  of  theories  of  appercep* 
lion  if  he  knows  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  children  to 
wear  loose  clothes,  to  live  in  ventilated  rooms,  to  use  daily 
exercise,  to  keep  clean  under  the  skin,  to  avoid  unclean  talk 
and  prurient  meats,  drinks,  and  literature,  all  of  which  are 
physiological  matters  mainly  :  if  the  teacher  knows  w^hy  it 
is  a  good  thing  and  can  tell  his  class  and  get  his  class  lo 
agree  with  him,  happy  is  the  school.  The  writer  ends 
sadly,  '*  In  the  light  of  what  knowledge  we  now  possess — 
and  Ibis  is  little  enough — one  is  almost  bound  to  adopt  a 
pf^ssimistic  attitvtde  toward  the  destiny  of  the  race/*  A 
brief  review,  which  cannot  possibly  do  justice  to  ihis 
important  volume,  may  perhaps  do  som»^  teachers  the 
service  of  sending  them  to  the  v  Hume,  if  only  that  they 
may  di*:cover  for  themselves  why  the  writer  thinks  that  all 
around  us  is  '*  a  murky  atmosphere  of  pessimism  and 
doubt,'* 

Oxfvfd.  Described  by  R.  Peel  and  H.  C,  M  inch  in* 
With  100  illustrations  in  colours*  144  pp-  (Melhuen.)  6j, 
— For  all  who  love  Oxford,  Ibis  book  with  its  beautiful 
illustrations  is  a  little  treasure.  No  doubt,  the  memory  of 
the  grey  walls  and  grey  towers  does  not  paint  iheni  in 
*)uite  such  vivid  hues :  but,  with  the  exception  rd  one 
picture  (that  of  the  Tower),  the  lights  are  such  as  may 
have  been  seen  chiefly  in  autumn  by  any  colour-loving  and 
understanding  eye.  The  letterpress  is  good,  modern,  chatty, 
and  does  not  dig  too  deep  into  archaeology. 

The  Education  af  Gifts  in  SutiUertand  and  Bavuria.  By 
Isabel  I..  Rhys.  71  pp.  (Blackie.)  u.  net. — This  booklet 
is  the  report  of  the  author's  work  as  Gilchrist  travelling 
student  in  1901.  It  may  be  recommended  cordially  to 
students  of  education  who  are  concerned  with  the  methods 
of  education  adopted  in  girls*  secondary  schools  in  other 
countries.  Mistresses  in  our  high  schools  w*ill  find  the 
essay  suggestive  and  Interesting* 

Prfflcticcif  nousc^ifefy.  By  C*  F*  Picton-Hadsden. 
viii.  4-191  pp.  (Sonnenschein.)  ai.  6d,— We  have  in  this 
volume  numerous  useful  bints  as  to  the  best  way  of  look- 
ing after  a  house.  Cookery  is  not  dealt  with,  and  the 
information  given  is  of  the  character  oJ  useful  recipes  for 
specific  purposes.  The  book  may  be  recommended  as  a 
handy  work  of  reference  in  domestic  difliculties* 

Il7fat  shall  i  tell  the  Children?  By  Dr.  George  V. 
Rcichel.  Second  edition.  Kii,  +  a34  pp.  (AUenson.)  3*.  6d* 
— This  coll  eel  ion  of  object -sermons,  as  the  author  calls 
them,  should  prove  of  assistance  10  schoolmasters  called 
upon  to  occupy  schtiol  pulpits.  The  idea  of  illusi  rating 
Informal  lessons  on  morality,  and  more  formal  discourses 
I  in  the  nature  of  a  sermon,  by  objects,  is  worthy  of  utlen- 
lion.  The  fact  that  the  l*ook  has  reached  a  secimd  edition 
proves  its  usefulness. 

Boy  J  and  their  Management  in  SehooL  By  B.  Bompas 
Smith,  vili.  +  itQ  p|>*  (Longmans.)  31.  frd.  net.— There 
is  much  advice  from  an  experienced  headmaster  in  this 
volume  which  should  prove  invaluable  to  yoimg  men  fresh 
from  the  universities  starting  up*jn  a  c.ir**er  as  school- 
masters. The  teacher  who  has  borne  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day  will  find  little  here  which  he  has  ni>t  tiiscovered 
tor  himsell.  But  there  is  a  ^weet  reasonableness  about 
Mr,  Smith's  styh*  which  will  appeal  to  beginners  tin*rhe<l 
with  the  pedagogic  passion.  We  must,  however,  offer  m 
protest  against  the  author's  constant  use  of  the  split 
infinitive ;  lo  say  v\\e  W'isl^  \\  \^  vw^  \x^vV*K^^%* 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions    expressed    in    letters    which    appear    in    these 

-  columns.  As  a  rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or 
review  printed  in  The  School  World  will  be  submitted 
to  the  contributor  before  publication,  so  that  the  criticism 
and  reply  way  appear  together. 

New  Methods  of  Modem  Language  Teaching. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  any  general  criticism  of 
the  article  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Clarke  in  your  last  issue.  It 
contains  some  wheat  and  some  chaff ;  I  have  no  leisure 
to  perform  the  winnowing  process,  which  a  thoughtful 
reader  can  easily  perform  for  himself.  I  pass  over  obvious 
inconsistencies,  such  as  the  inclusion  among  "  reformers  '* 
of  those  who  advocate  '*  an  amalgamation  of  the  old  and 
new  methods,'*  and  wilful  exaggerations,  such  as  the  state- 
ment that  grammar  is  a  "  red  rag  to  a  new-methodist," 
and  I  propose  to  confine  myself  to  the  remarks  about 
phonetics. 

It  seems  to  be  a  recognised  means  of  attacking  the 
efforts  of  the  reformers  to  ascribe  to  all  of  them  the 
vagaries  of  the  extremist.  I  ask  myself.  Who  desires  that 
his  pupils  should  "  master  the  science  of  phonetics  "? 
Surely  no  one  who  has  given  any  study  to  the  subject ;  for 
he  must  be  aware  how  far  he  himself  is  from  mastering 
it.  Mr.  Clarke  recognises  that  a  knowledge  of  phonetics 
is  of  great  value  to  the  teacher,  but  he  adds  that  it  is  of 
little  educational  value  to  the  schoolboy.  It  is  a  little 
difTicult  to  follow  Mr.  Clarke.  In  what  does  its  value  to 
the  teacher  consist,  if  he  does  not  utilise  it  in  his  dealings 
with  the  schoolboy?  And  if  it  helps  the  teacher  to  enable 
his  pupil  to  produce  the  foreign  sounds  correctly,  is  it, 
then,  of  little  value  to  the  schoolboy?  Mr.  Clarke  says 
that  '*  owing  to  lack  of  ear,  it  is  as  much  waste  of  time  to 
explain  phonetics  to  some  boys  as  it  is  to  try  to  teach 
certain  boys  music  and  singing."  I  do  not  quite  know 
what  Mr.  Clarke  means  by  the  expression  *'  to  explain 
phonetics.'*  If  he  wishes  to  imply  by  the  sentence  quoted 
that  some  pupils  have  more  difficulty  than  others  in  pro- 
ducing the  foreign  sounds,  I  agree  with  him  ;  but  I  believe 
that,  even  with  these,  better  results  will  be  obtained  if 
they  are  taught  the  difference  between  the  sounds  of  the 
mother  tongue  and  those  of  the  foreign  language  in  a 
systematic  fashion  than  if  the  teacher  relies  entirely  on 
imitation.  This  I  hope  to  have  made  clear  in  the  articles 
on  the  study  of  speech  sounds  which  you,  gentlemen,  have 
asked  me  to  write  for  The  School  World,  and  I  venture 
to  refer  to  them  those  readers  who  are  interested  in 
phonetics. 

I  would  conclude  this  letter  by  commenting  on  Mr. 
Clarke's  statement  that  "  Prussia  seems  to  have  turned 
against  the  use  of  phonetic  symbols."  I  must  confess  that 
I  am  again  not  quite  dear  as  to  Mr.  Clarke's  meaning. 
If  he  is  referring  to  the  Prussian  Lehrpldnc,  I  do  not 
know  how  he  can  justify  his  assertion.  It  is  true  that 
formerly  the  "  Vermeidung  von  allgemeinen  Aussprache- 
regeln  "  and  the  "  Fernhaltung  aller  theoretischen  Laut- 
gesetze  und  der  Lautschrift  "  were  demanded;  in  the  latest 
Lehrpiiine  (1901)  these  restrictions  have  been  removed. 
The  Prussian  educational  authorities  no  longer  place  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  teachers  who  wish  to  make  use 
of  phonetics  ;  and  I  have  not  seen  any  evidence  of  a  decline 
in  the  number  of  Prussian  teachers  who  use  the  phonetic 
symbols  in  their  classes. 

It  seems  a  pity  that,  in  alluding  to  the  regulations  in 
force  in   Prussian   schools,    writers   should   still   sometimes 


refer  to  the  Lehr plane  of  1882  or  1891,  instead  of  t 
into  account  the  changes  effected  in  1901,  which,  i 
sections  dealing  with  modern  languages,  show  ext 
concessions  to  the  demands  of  the  reformers. 

Walter  Ripph 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  The  School  Woi 
*'  New    Methods   of   Modern    Language   Teaching," 
say,   shortly,   that   it  does   not  appear  to  me  to  tou 
root  of  th<;  question.     Only  a  superficial  view  could  a 
at  any  rate,   the  principles  of  the  new   method  with 
of   the   *'  old    French    courses."     A   principle   is   one 
a  method — i.e.,  the  means  used  to  work  out  a  princi 
another.       The     principle    of    what    is     called     the 
method  "   is   sound   and   unassailable ;   the   principle 
'•  old  French  courses  "  is  thoroughly  bad. 

The  results  of  these  old  courses  {vide  the  reports 
Oxford  local  examinations  in  the  same  number  c 
magazine)  are,  and  always  will  be,  pitiful.  I  spe? 
as  a  theorist,  but  as  a  teacher,  inspector,  and  exj 
Personally,  1  have  always  recognised  the  exaggf 
and  futilities  to  which  the  new  principle,  if  mech.' 
and  unintelligently  applied,  like  every  princif 
whatever  subject,  is  liable.  But  this  liabilit 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  On  the  same 
the  Christian  religion,  with  its  various  heresies,  i* 
condemned.  The  claim  made  by  "  old  method  "  t 
that  they  can,  at  any  rate,  teach  grammar,  not  to  i 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  *'  literature,"  is  absi 
is  the  very  thing  they  have  utterly  failed  to  do,  ur 
teaching  they  mean  the  mechanical  and  unint 
memorising  of  undigested  facts,  reluctantly  learnt,  ; 
forgotten,  and,  in  most  cases,  both  intellectual 
practically  useless.  The  future  of  modern  language 
ing  lies  with  the  teachers — and  headmasters.  Dis 
^doceant.  Charles  Copi-.\nd   P 

The  Athenneum. 

Un-aniformed  Rifle  Clubs. 

I  AM  meditating  the  formation  of  an  (un-uniform« 
club  at  this  school.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  some 
readers  would  give  me  information  and  advice. 

I   should  like  advice  on   the  range  and  rifle   four 
suitable   where  there   is   no  range  marked  out   by 
circumstances  as  suitable,  and  I  am  inclined  to  ado 
form   of   service   rifle   in   preference   to   a   miniature 
rifle.     But  the  points  on  which  I  most  need  help  are 

(i)  The  amount  of  time  weekly  required  by  ez 
to  bring  him  up  to  a  state  of  proper  efficiency. 

(2)  The  youngest  age  at   which,   with   a  service 
carbine,  it  is  advisable  to  start  training. 

(3)  The  expense  of  starting  and  keeping  up  the  c 
eluding  the  expenses  of  the  instructor. 

(4)  The  regulations  which  must  be  adopted  to 
safety  at  the  range,  including  the  amount  of  sup< 
required. 

I  should  welcome  answers  cither  through  your  c 
or  direct,  but  no  doubt  there  are  other  headmaste 
have  in  mind  a  similar  project  to  whom  some  pub 
cussion  would  be  helpful.  B.  D.  Tu 

Loughborough  Grammar  .School. 

I  I  GLADLY  respond  to  the  Editors'  request  for  an 
to  Mr.  Turner's  queries,  based  on  our  experienc 
the  last  three  years  we  have  had  a  school  rifl" 
without  uniform,  now  affiliated  to  the  N.R.A.,  i 
Morris  tube  range  of  25  yards  in  the  school  playj 
We   use   (a)   for   the   elder  boys   the   ordinary   servi 


itit  Mftrrli  tub*'.  {&)  for  the  younger,  Martini 
fitted  in  Ihc  same  \vay.     Replying  to  Mr.  Turner'? 

ftff    the    five   or    six    hours'    tirill    m    the    manual 

V  we  find  thai  a  quarler  of  an  hours  praeiicc  a 
i|iiito  sufficient  for  eai  h  boy  :  enthusiasts  practise 

luch    depends   on    si^t ;    ais    a    rul**.    buys    bi!i^in    at 

I. 

V  initial  eipense  wa$  less  ihim  £io,  including 
Morns    IuIh?    range,    two    service    riHes    and    two 

iarl>intsi  from  Govern  m^n  I,  and  twenty  D.P. 
mkfT  numnnl  drill.  The  instructor  coiilsi  3**  tid. 
Hbr    sup^rvihiun.     Farmts    pay    for    this    and    for 

^E  flag  is  required  liy  Government  as  a  danger 
w!Sl  ^  qualified  ins^tructor  must  always  br  in  altcnd- 
I  tite  Trhotvtlng.  I'hf  range  must  \w  passi*d  at  thf 
by    the    Go%^ernrtn*nt    inspnttor,    who    aUo    pay<i    an 

chool.  Worcester. 

Parallel  Straight  Lines. 
ming  i'i  a  method  nf  pri»vmii  the  iheorem  thai 
ayghl  line  meet  two  other  straight  llne5,  making  the 
IBngles  equid,  then  the  line^  are  parallel,  whleh  I 
^Lsler  to  grasp  tli'an  that  given  in  Godfrey  and 
l^"  Elementary  tU'ijmetr)  '*  i  moreover,  the  theorem 
Ifig     *•  lorre^punding     angles  "     is     proved     simul- 


I 

m^AB\\foCIh 

bsc   the  part    flOUt*  U*  be  cut  out    and   then  moved 
1^  the  line  KF,  keeping  OH  un  the  line  EB\ 
\IUMlh  H  will  arrive  at  G. 
lime   /_AGI!=  lEGH,  it  \%  clear  thiil  HD  will  fjdl 

isifice  the  dircition  of  /f  fJ  has  nut  i hanged  during 
a,  It  folbw^  that  Cn  is  parallel  to  411     Q.E.D. 

rally  opfXfsUe  angles  "  are   thus  a  particular  case 
lie  angles  wh*:n  the  piirallel  lines  arc  coincident* 
Ernest  S.  Thomas, 

pOMAS's  intpft**ting  proof  is  doubtless  easier  than 
unhappily^     **vrr)  thing     depends     upon     that 
word  dtt^flum.     We  decirl*  d  deliberately  not  to 
rHi^U  i*s  *'  straight  lines  in  the  same  direction  "; 
j|«v«  I  am  right  in  saying  that  ex  pert  5  regard  the 
jfcrfion  "  with   great   suspicion.     Many   eharaning 
can  be  given  if  only  one  is  prepared  tu  slur  over  thai 
urity, 

tiite  arguable  that  such  precautions  are  needless, 

lion  **  prctnfs  -arc  easy  and  quite  stiund  enough 

yi,    and    that    they    could    not    understand    the 

re   it    pointed   out   to    them.       Very    likely    this 

eri  |K>iirr  of  view,  but  it  was  nevessary  to  pro- 


duce SL  text-book  sound  enough  to  rccot^cjle  academic  crttks 
lo  the  revolution;  and,   after  all,   the  schoolboy  has  come 
off  pretty  well  in  the  change* 
Osborne.  Ciiarlkb  Godfrey* 

Bchool  Boarding  hou&es. 

T(iE  little  paper  on  *'  Sthool  Uuardmg-houses  "  by 
1 1  eiid  ni  *t!s  tc  r  "  in  I  )ecem  be  r ,  i  Qi>5 ,  i  s^ue  ha  s  i  n  I  c  rest  ed  us 
vcrv  much.  Ntrither  my  husband  nnr  myself  was  "  bred  to 
the  buMness  '*  of  **  keeping  a  healthy  and  economical  hotel/'* 
but  we  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  solving  mott  of  the 
inlriiacies  thereof,  with  one  Important  exception  ;  we  have 
mjl  yei  succeeded  in  eiirning  a  profit  tummensurate  with 
the  trouble  involved  in  running  our  little  boarding-house 
ismoothly  and  comfortably*  The  cornmksariat  department 
is  under  my  control,  and  1,  Ion,  (ind  that  it  ii  quite  possible 
tn  feed  l>uy«  at  a  sum  under  tos*  per  head  weekly,  to  the 
riilire  satisfittiion  of  the  boys^*  parents,  and,  I  believe,  of 
the  boys  themselves, 

In  our  house  therr  ar<'  twenty-five  i>uys,  whose  fet^^ 
average  tmly  j^jH  per  head.  At  los*  per  head  weekly  (an 
'  out-^ide  figure,  I  admit)  the  food-bills  alone  are  4.^475* 
Then  tiiusl  be  taken  into  arcuunt  the  salary  of  the  matron, 
the  wages  of  the  gardener  (we  arc  obliged  lo  keep  a 
gardener)  and  of  five  maidservants,  making  a  total  of 
^£'152.  Add  lo  this  /^Ko  lor  laundry,  j^6r>  for  coal  and  gas, 
and  ;^'ioo  for  breakages,  wear  and  tear,  and  the  hundred 
and  one  necessary  incidentals  always  cropping  up  in  a  large 
household,  and  our  total  is  brought  up  to  j6i*t'7.  which, 
!$ubtracted  from  the  receipts,  j^ii^o^  leaves  a  balance  of  JiSy 
Out  of  Ibis  and  my  huNbiind*^  salary »  which  is,  of  totirse, 
not  niunifieent,  we  have  to  ke<*p  liouse  for  the  remaining 
fourteen  weeks  of  the  )ear,  dre*is,  pay  the  salary  of  the 
children's  nurse,  pay  thi*  duttor's  bill,  buy  books,  news- 
papers, stationery,  stamps  (no  s^mall  Item,  this  last),  and 
*ave  all  we  can  for  the  children's  education  and  our  own 
old  Jige.  1  think  It  is  quite  evidenl  that  all  b*»arding-house 
masters  do  not  deserve  the  epithets  '*  avarlcioiisr, "  "  un- 
strupulouj?/*  bO  ungenerou!fly  hurhxl  at  them  by  nevvspa|>er 
correspondent  a» 

To  go  back  to  the  beginning.  What  ought  we  to  dti 
to  viirn  the  substantial  profit  which  seems  to  itic  to  be 
the  assistant  niaslcr's  sole  Indticement  to  **  keep  a  juvenile 
hotel  "?  We  cannot  reconcile  it  with  our  cunsclences  tti 
docJc  the  boarders  of  a  meal  a  diiy  (they  have  fowr)  or  to 
buy  Inferiur  meat  aofl  groceries;  and  to  part  with  my 
excellent,  but  highly-paid,  cook  wrould  simply  preeipitate 
us  into  a  turmoil  wfjrse  than  that  of  a  general  elettion. 
Where  can   l  economise? 

A    r£Kt*Llt3i;KP    [klAKPt!tfU-MOtTs£    MaSTEK'^}    VS'lKE. 


I 


I 

I 


Method  of  Teaching  Ihe  A^lomio  Theory* 

l^i   "  Hints   lur    Teachers   from    Examiners*   Rc|jorl5,  **   10 
the  December  is^ue  of  1  HE  ScrtooL  Woklh,  can  be  found 
the    fulluwing:—*' Comparatively    few    candidates    have    a 
clear  ctmct^ption  of  Ihe  arguments  in  favoMr  of  the  atomic 
theory.^'     In  ^pUv  i>f  thi*  diseased  stale  of  the  atotiis,  mo^t  J 
teachers  of  chemistry  would  consider  the  atomic  theory  of  J 
sufh    supreme    im^Mirlancr    that    Us    introducttun    into    an  I 
elementary  rnurse  would  Ih*  unquestionetl.     As  a  teacher  of) 
boys  and   girls   who   are   not,    on   Ihe   aver.-t^f,    more   ihanJ 
sixteen  years  of  age,   I   havi-  often  been  much  exercised   inj 
mind  as  to  the  best  method  of,  and  the  best  time  for,  bring*! 
ing  the  atomic  theory  before  them;  and,  even  after  the  step 
has  Iwen   taken,    there   still   remains   the   further  que^stion  ' 
How    much    use   are   you   going    to    make   of    ilit*   theory?^ 
Ostwald    advise*   that  "  iKm  i^tmii  ^\   ^'Mjftras&vija  ^*V   vKvt 
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atomic  hypothesis  [be  used]  as  sparingly  as  ever  the  present 
usage  of  language  will  permit.'*  The  advice  seems  good, 
but  somewhat  difficult  to  follow. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  teachers  find  the 
subject  difficult  to  approach,  and  that  boys  and  girls  find 
it  difficult  to  grasp.  The  usual  way  of  attacking  the  sub- 
ject is,  shortly,  as  follows  : — A  number  of  experiments  are 
performed  to  show  that  elements  combine  in  fixed,  constant 
proportions  to  produce  compounds;  e.g.,  the  composition 
of  the  oxide  of  magnesium,  formed  by  burning  magnesium 
in  air,  the  composition  of  the  oxides  of  tin,  copper,  iron, 
formed  by  oxidation  of  the  metals  with  nitric  acid,  can  be 
determined  by  the  pupils,  while  the  composition  of  water 
can  also  be  determined  with  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  These 
experiments  will  afford  data  from  which  the  combining 
weights  of  the  elements  in  question  can  be  deduced. 

As  soon  as  the  idea  of  a  combining  weight  has  been 
fixed,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  some  compounds  are 
produced  by  two  elements  entering  into  combination  in  the 
proportion  of  one  combining  weight  of  each  element,  others 
by  two  elements  combining  in  the  proportion  of  one  com- 
bining weight  of  one  element  to  two  of  another,  others  in 
the  proportion  two  to  three ;  all  these  cases  could  be  illus- 
trated from  the  experimental  work.  This  would  really  give 
us  the  laws  of  constant  and  multiple  proportions. 

The  atomic  theory  could  now  be  introduced  as  a  pictorial 
representation  of  these  combinations.  The  easiest  method 
to  adopt  is  something  of  this  sort  :  imagine  that  each 
element  is  composed  of  small  packets  (that  all  the  packets 
of  any  one  element  are  exactly  alike),  that  the  weight  of 
each  packet  is  the  combining  weight  in  grams ;  then,  to 
obtain  a  compound,  you  require  to  take  of  these  packets, 
from  at  least  two  elements,  in  the  proportions  one  to  one, 
one  to  two,  two  to  three,  as  the  case  may  be.  These 
packets  are  the  atoms.  This  seems  to  me,  shortly,  the 
best  way  of  arriving  at  a  notion  of  the  theory. 

Even  when  the  theory  has  been  approached  in  this  way, 
and  apparently  thoroughly  ur.derstood,  there  arc  many 
dangers. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  hypothetical  nature  of  the 
theory  should  be  particularly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
the  children.  Boys  and  girls  have  such  a  good  imagination 
that  in  many  cases  they  lose  sight  altogether  of  the  fact 
that  the  atoms  are  not  realities,  and  use  the  theory  to 
*'  explain  "  chemical  reactions  in  a  way  which  is  weird. 
On  this  account  it  always  seems  to  me  inadvisable  to  talk 
of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  combining  with  one  of  oxygen 
to  give  water;  it  is  much  better  to  speak  always  of  two 
parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen  combining  with  sixteen  parts 
by  weight  of  oxygen — to  keep  the  weight  aspect  in  the? 
foreground,  the  atom  in  the  background.  It  should  always 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  theory  is  only  a  crutch  to  help 
our  lame  understanding;  oth<'r  theories  would  "explain" 
the  reactions  just  as  well,  but  the  atomic  theory  seems  to 
us  the  easiest  to  use.  The  merely  dogmatic  use  of  the 
theory  is  always  unjustifiable. 

Even  after  a  very  clear  exposition,  the  non-use  of  the 
theory  by  young  boys  and  girls  is  excusable ;  all  chemical 
reactions  with  which  we  are  acquainted  take  place  in  the 
gross,  yet  the  theory  considers  these  reactions  as  taking 
place  between  particles  so  extremely  minute  that  they 
cannot  be  appreciated  by  our  senses — which  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  little  confusing. 

Another  difficulty  which  confronts  the  teacher  is  the  text- 
book difficulty.  Most  elementary  text-books  treat  the  theory 
badly ;  in  many  of  them  it  is  made  a  scientific  dogma. 
The  statement  is  made  that  matter  is  composed  of  atoms, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  no  proof  of  this  can  be  given ; 


the  pupil   is   asked    to   take  something,    which   caflo 
proved,   **  on  faith.*' 

I  wonder,  too,  whether  some  of  the  very 
the    recent    examinations    may    not    have 
difficulty    in    understanding    the    question  ?- 
aminers  do   put   the   question   very   badly.     A 
the   atomic   theory   should,    in   my   opinion,    b«-  n- 
question,  one  which  would  show  the  examinee  I 
answer  was  expected.     A  discussion  as  to  the  ' 
introducing  the  atomic  theory  into  an  ele 
and  the  best  method  of  doing  so,  might  be  of  ■ 
siderable  service  to  a  number  of  teachers. 

Bridgend.  W.  A.  Wg 

The  Operation  7-r8. 

Is    the   operation   7-5-3    to   be   read   "  Seven 
three  *'  or  '*  Three  divided  into  seven  "? 
I  venture  to  put  forward  the  following 
(i)  The  former  phrase  is  correct. 

(2)  The    latter    phrase   is    almost   always 
entering  public  schools. 

(3)  The  matter  is  important.  * 

In  the  case  of  proposition  (3)  a  proof  will  faeJtXfiecl 

Set  an  average  class,  aged  thirteen,  this  sami>^'A, 
ball  team  of  15  have  to  pay  altogether  iTt,  Ijlrj 
tickets:  what  is  the  fare?"  I  shall  be  surpdMl  I 
majority  do  not  say  15/17  shillings. 

I  am  prepared  to  make  the  assertion  that  the  iMj 
of  our  boys  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  ilni 
and  that  this  Is  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  deplorable 
in  arithmetic  which  all  our  reformed  methods  seem  to 
left  untouched. 

Is  anything  more  likely  to  produce  this  state  of  t 
than  the  use  of  the  expression  "  divided  into  **? 

Just  consider  the  confusion  of  mind  engendered  b 
concurrence  of  these  two  phrases  : — 

"  Three  divided  into  seven  "  (meaning  7^3). 

**  Three  divided  into  seven  parts." 

I  honestly  believe  that  I  am  not  exaggerating,  i 
make  an  appeal  for  the  suppression  of  the  noxious  phi 

Osborne.  Charles  Godfs 
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UNDERWOOD    &    UNDERWOOD, 

EODON  STREET,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


The  "Technical" 

Series  of 

Physical   Apparatus. 

mlly  dimtghed  ciiid  nm<k^  to  ntauA  hard   WOrk  in 
1^1  l>iUiiHt«>nBN,  aiul  pttHluce  aci^amic!  vtnults,  while 

ft«  lit  lie  jy;r(?Ater  Uian  lUv  ariVumvy  catakfg\ie 

>W     READY. 


,V fl tf  Jttf  Ik Jt'f-ii >t 1 1>   Vi *rv ^11  f  #♦ 


NKW   KIvlTlUN   OF  OUR 

[EMICAL 
APPARATUS 
.  .  .  LIST. 

wering^  over  500  pages  and 
■     4^000  Illustrations. 

^feratta  arid   poit  free  to  Mastars, 

MLLENKAMP  &  CO.,  V^ 


I 


Sun  Street,  Finsbury  Sqii&re,  LONDON,  E.C* 


Two  BtyQ>kt  of  great  Iroportaaoe  to 

THE   GERIVIAN    STUDENT. 

k    PRACTICAL 

Gfiraafl  Graminar  Reader  and  Writer. 

Parf  L  -ELEMEXTA  R  Y 
By  LOUIS  I*UBOYIUS,  Ph.D., 

Author  of  "  l^wer  Uniflv  tierni?un  '  '*  PiogitJBaive 
Cjci iiuiti  Composition. " 

Cpowh  Siro,  2b* 

THli^  Uttle  volume  foFiii<i  the  Arst  part  of  u  text- 
iiook    for  the   study  qf   licrman    as    a    Umtvj 
{Htitjitatjf ,  on  Q  ittrif^fh/  tjrfimmtitii*al  Iffjsis. 

■■  Thr>  w*jrk  U  wlII  jtmiiigud,  und  it  rcdsicea  tho  difficulty  of 


A  German  Reader  for  Technical  Scliools, 

By  &WALD  F.  8BCKLER, 

KfrTiior  LrtMgUftgt  MjvKturutthe  Birmiiigliiini  Miin]oi|)&l 
iMy  School ;  Uermiin  rH(<*otiir«r.  Binijiughum  Kvenmg 
fSohfw>l ;  French  Lecturer^  Stourbridge Ttuhiiiiiil  SthooL 

^'  There  am  hn  Utile  di^^iht  timl  »ueh  lihtiok  !■  iieti^lel/' 


'  Wfill  dJid  tmnafaUy  HrnuJiEud  . 


.  Hb0ukl  be  rendu  V 
^  Pi-,,. 


WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS, 

45,  George  Street,  EDINBURGH. 
37f  Faternostor  Row,  LONDON,  EX. 


\ 


Dolezalek 


Send  for 
Particulars. 


JOHN  J,  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  Ltd, 


frttff  suyttrr. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


A      ^tEMIl      a]^Rl£3S. 


Siepmann's  Classical  French  Texts. 


First  Volume  Now  Ready. 

IiES    CARACTERES  OU   LES   MCEURS    DE    CE    SIECLE. 

BEUYfeHE.     Adapted  and  Edited  by  EuoItne  F^llissiee.     Globe  8vo,  28.  6d* 


Par 


MACMILLAN'S  CLASSIC  AIx  SERIES -NEW  VOLUME. 

THUOYDIDES.    Book  I. 

Edited  by  t  C.  MARCHANT,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College,  Oiford.     Foap.  8va,  3s.  6d. 


THORNTON'S    SENIOR    BOOK-KEEPING    EXAMINER,   1905. 

John  Thornton  and  F,  Ohver  Thorntun.     ^vo,  sewed,  1$. 

\*  Key  to  saitte,  as.  ©d. 


NEW   REGULATIONS    FOR    SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 


Kow  R«ady,     Globe  8vo,  3ft.  6cl. 
AN  INTRODUCTION   TO    PB  ACTIO  AL  GEOGRAPHY,     By  A.  T,  .Simmoks,  RSc.  Awociale  of  the  Hajl 

C:i>Ue;^i>  iLtf  i^cimtT,  Lon.ii>n,  nud  Hnjii  Tin  iiArtuwN^  5!* A.,  ^^ttiiui  Sdt?ncu  Master  of  Ektothuiu  JkU^xili,  Yurk* 

",•  Th^  Exercises  in  this  bonk  inciitde  the  prAGticai  work  suggested  in  the  New  Regvfaiiof\s  issued  by  the  Board  of  fdyeaf/Oi 


PHYSIOGRAPHY.     %  T    H,   Huxlkv.    Revised  by 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE.     Bj  J.  Sime,  MA,  :is. 
OEOGBAPHy  OF  AFRICA.     By  Edward  Hejiwoou, 

ELEMENTARY     GEOGRAPHY     OF     INDIA, 

BURMA.  AND  CEYLON.     Hy  It.  K  UtssFonu.    -i.h,  (ki. 


MAN    AND     HIS    MARKETS 

Lif.ii,  MA.     "> 

BLBMENTARY     GEOGRAPHY     OF     Tl 
BRITISH    OOLONTBS.      By    0.    M.    Iuwskjm,    LL-ti., 

A    WiriiEHL^Mi,  MA.     ^-v. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.    By  Prof.  E.  C. 

tio\>ivK.  M,A.     ;^rt. 


General  Editor;  J.  H,  FOWLER  M.A.    0  lobe  8%o,  limp  cloth. 


NOW    RliADY 
BALLADS  OLD  AND  NBW,    Selected   ftod  KiJitea 

fi>r  SnlMifil  ii!*t\  with  <ilM*?iary^,  ^c  »  by  H„  B»  C^nTBiUM,,  M^A.     In 
Tww  IVrta,     1^,  rucJi. 

THE    TALE    OF    TROY.       Retold    in    Rngliah    by 

Ai'ftiiKY    STKWAitT,    MA.     Eiht(?d  hft  ik'hiKOs*  with    IntToduiTtitin, 
fti;  ,  hyT.  rt,  |*ft:(nN,  M  A.     m.*i*tmU'«J.     I*,  iki. 

THE  HEROES  OF  ASGARD.     I^les  from  Scandr 

iirtvkni  Mytli'lvy.     Ity  A,  untl  E    Kr.*nv.     Atlitpltrd  ftir  Ihe  u^u  of    | 
H<'}i  i>ls,   wiift  Nlw   rntr^^liuiUm,  Glu^suric^,  dtc^   by  M.  R  EaklIl.    i 

TALUS    FROM    SPENSER.     Chosen    fmm     <^  The   ' 

fVrk  Vuwiic  "  hy  Soriii*   if.   MArLiiiofiK.    Srhcml  KiUtlon^  with 

LONGFELLOWS  SHORTER  POBMS.    Kelectml 

rn-.l  K.liP-...!,  Willi  Nufi^,  sjtu^-njy.  Aa-.,  Uy  H.  H.  OrreuiLL.  M.A*   li^ 

SCOTT^S  The  TALISMAN,    Abridged  md  Editt-il 

With  Ilitr,.i,lNi.tli«ll,  Notes,  tai^^ikry^  Al'.^  Ijy  Tj^ksy  JoiINHtiN,     l5,  iki. 


SCOTT  S  IVANHOB, 

rntriNliictii>ii.  Ntiti^^,  iiln.4.-itir; 


Abridafed    and    Eililt**!,     wil 

Al'  ,  by  I- ANVV  Jr!H?i^o9f.     Is,  fld* 


A  BOOK  OF  GOLDEN  DEEDS.     Of  all  Ti»i,« 

tiitRwbjctk*n,    Kntc*.    fJhi^inry,    kv.,    by     llKLtJi     II,     W^nc 
P»rt  f,     l«. 

MACAULAY  S  ESSAY  ON  ADDISON      EdJK 

with    Nuifs.   ♦.;iu.><H(krv.    hiiki.i(    oti    iV<i|K;i     Ni^uif^^    vVl,,    Ky    H, 
WiM  tf,   MA.     1^. 

MACAULAY  S  ESSAY  ON  OLIVE      With  Iwii 

din:tloii,    Notis    \i-.,   \ty   1\.    M     ){t  i  int,   M,A.       Is; 


ESSAYS  FROM  ADDISON. 


Suleeted  and  Kdi 


MACAULAY  S    BSSAY    ON    SIR    WILLIA 

TBM  FLB .    W  i  1 1 J  ( ki  1 1^  "d  i  kt  ir-n ,  Nj  ttu*.  &e . .  1  *y  Q*  A.  T  w  kx  Ttm  t 
H.A  ,  AK.4iti*inii.t  MitKturHl  MiiikeheMfur  Oi'siJiiijiJir  iSchoi-K    Is, 


^/if/rjr/yA'— "Wcifrect  th»»  excEHciit  sioHc*  with  brfltty  wiWimie.      It  mitliiflifs  ftdi<*Um^i  And  iMngr^fcH  WrtUtj  nnrt  i»  uilriptei!  lt>  n^^ry 
lor  the  piirtioii««  of  ftaciiHug  a  fli-Hi-hrmd  mrqiistlidtiiicc  with  this  ww)a  of  grcAt  nuthofs.  .  ,  .   VVc  huvL-  tm  hcslUitiim  in  luljudifiirikr  tld*  (h^j 
^""■"-i  ftt  pn:aeiit  VII  the  utrttfcct.' 


r 


MACMILLAN   &  CO.,  Ltd.,  St.    Martin's   Street,   London,   W 


:J 
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iicncnit  Scbool  an&  (College 
Cejft^book  H(jenc\?. 

the  leading  American   Educational 
fls,   American  Text-books,  Perry  {antl 

I^iures,  Blackboard  Stencils,  Coloured 
||etures  for  NatureSttJiiy,  <fec.,  ^kc. 

G.  CUSSONS, 

Technical  Works, 

BROOGHTON/MANGHfiSTER, 

TBClinical  and  ScientlDc  Apparatus. 

MAXEfiS  Of  FLETCKERS  THQILEY  APPARATUS. 

Osborne  and  Brltftiinla  Koy^aJ  Naval 

College  Set  of  ApparatTie  for 


^ 


MODELS  OF  MACHINE  DETAIL8. 
WORKING  MODELS  OF  ENGrNES, 


CUSSONS^  NEW  CAPSTAH  APPARATUS 

For  tum.  MsciiAifirsi  LAitOFtAxonv^ 
i^m^j^  may  bit  jKirformed. 

"*^        MflSELS  f0R  ELtCTRICAL   iNCiHlERIHC   LtCHTRiS. 


[sJi.nNAT.  Crtlitnt»T|n?f  Et^ntKE. 


M'lne^e^vi       *'  Toy       Seudlea,** 

ON  THE  WINCHESTEfl  PATTERN, 

Mndo    of    fit-ained   deal    and   fttted    with    bookmaei   ani 
pit-ch-pine  mbU», 
For  further  puriiculara  &pply  to  J,  R.  EcX'Lia,  Wood- 
lands, Holt,  Norfolk, 

PRINTING   FOR  SCHOOLS   AND 
EDUCJITIONAL.  PURPOSES, 

HAUAZiyKS,   ACCOUNTS,   FROGaAllMES.   TEXT-BOUkS,   Ac.  ^. 


EftitfUita  ftirnifh^^ 


MH^tuiia  tBlirituL 


GEORGE  OVER,  THE   RUGBY  PRESS,  RUGBY. 


A  reUable  Improvad  fi»n» 
(as  ngured)  of 

£[  S 

APPARATUS 

(PROOUCINO  eOTH  QAE 
Ar<D  SOLUTION), 

Which  will  l&il  for  maiiy 

nionthi  tn   coHBt&nt    dm 

without  renewali  or 


cleaning* 


»i]ch  A  great  MTllig  f7)iii4**rU 
that,  where  in  (rtquaul  uM| 
this    ropFencnti    <|uit*   M.I  m 


DRii  N 1 1 T I V  ■  lUuriii  iTf^M  trM. 


Sole  leakers— 


BREWSTER  SMITH  8c  CO., 


6»C«0SS  ST.*  FIKSBl^mr 
PAVEMENT.  tONUOl*. 


feb1e« 

Ithm 


lCMILLAN    &    CCS    NEW    BOOKS. 

NEW   EDITION.      WITH  NOTES  BV  THE  AUTHOR. 

IN    MEMORIAM. 

;y  ALFRED  LORD  TENNV80N.      Edited  by   Hau^ah  Lord  Tmssxeos,      Fc»p,  «vo.  5s«  net. 
FOURTH  EDITION.  REVISED  AND  HNLARlJED.      NOW  READY. 

ELEMENTARY      TRIGONOMETRY, 

Hy  H.  a  HALL  ami  8.  R.  KNIGHT      Globe  Svq,  4«.  6€l. 
IS  adapted  tu  all  the  modern  requirements.      In  particular,  it  contains  Omphs  of  the  Triton otoeirj**! 
xftmples  of  iJieir  use.     A  spoci&l  i€&Lur«  is  the  lar^e  uumlier  of  Examples  in  dhist  ration  of  Four  fSgitr* 
of  Logarithm!!,   Aulilogaritlims,   Natural   and  Logariihmic  Fuuctttins  isp^^ciaUy  compdeH)   are  given  ^t 
book.  *»*  The  old  edition  is  still  on  ?ale. 

M  Nbw  MrtthmetiQ  foy  S,  L*  Lan^y  ana  L.  W,  Grenwiiie* 

A    SHILLING    ARITHMETIC. 

B?  a   L  U»rEV,  MA.,  and  U  W.  Grisvii.m:,  M.A.     Is*     ^Vitli  Anfiwcr?,  tS.  Cd.  [iMmtdmUiy, 

EGINNER'S    SET   OP    MATHEMATICAL   INSTRUMENTS. 

;    Dividers ;    Two  Niukol  tjet  Squares,  45'  (i  inches)  and  60'  (5  inches) ;    Nickel  iVolrActor  j    6-moh  Rmlt. 
douhle  bev«Uef!^  inch&s  and  millimetrea;  and  *  Load  Pcneili  in  metal  Pocket-Case.     Is.  9d.  nvl, 

A    MANUAL    OF    CARPENTRY    AND    JOINERY. 

By  J.  \V.  RILEY.      With  923  lUustrationa.      Crown  8v  o,  6s.  niit. 

LEMENTS    OF    QUANTITATIVE    ANALYSIS. 

By  G.  H,  BAILEY,  D.Sa,  Pb,D.      Glob©  Svo,  4s*  Bd. 
MiCMILLAN   .k  CO.,  Ltd.,  ST.  MABTIN'S  OTBEET,   LONDONp  AV,C, 


I 


IN  THE   SCHOOL 


THhl    BEST    RKSULT.S    ARE   ONLY 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S 
PENS. 

FOR  74  VKARN  THKV   HAVK 

HKLL>  THE  PREMIER  nKSlTlOX 

IN  THE  PES  WCJRLIl 

Joseph  GUbtt*s  Pens  mnde  In  l)tindi*eds  of 

vaHeUes  to  suit  all*  even  itie  mosi  difficult 

hand.    Tliey  ar^  economical*  and  £avo  time, 

lorn  per*  and  money* 

in  Si3tpen"¥  and  Oro»  Eo*fli*  of  BtaUoncrit 
Ike  FHEE— Sample  Ca**d  of  School  Pent 
Free  an  receipt  of  Penfiy  81  Amp  for  poiUge, 
SAmpte  Sox  of  Thirty  Pent  natoried*  for  te»tin£, 
Seven  6iAmp». 
JuKElil  GILIA*1T  A  {SOXn,  nr,  f.n4foc4niro>iSt>vtt.  L 


■  liilMii.  K  C. 


T.  M.  F.  TAMBLYN-WATTS, 

IScicntinc  apparatus  /JDakcr. 
I  APPARATUS    FOR 

I  Mechanici, 

|^-«.^^        Electricity  and  Magnetism, 
^Bl|^  OptkSt  Acroustics,  Heat* 

^^^^r  Nature-Study, 

BiTetr  PhfitfratffI  Prki.  IJsli  P0M  /Ve«  t&  SHenee    Tfacha-n. 

GOLDIELANOS,  Settle,  Yorks, 

Works  i    Chapttl    Street. 


i 


A     GREAT     TEACHINQ    AID. 

ICROOKES'  VERNIER  RULER 

('TTivcn*'*4  hy  Mr.  S3.  Trwiii  rroutce,  i.>{   butmr^ei  l'Mtyl.<.''o)iriU''), 

Ih'  •>  Unlvorslty,  Science,  and  Technical  Students^ 

A'  iWJclt.l  l.nii.  Unxwthjd  Rule,  with  Kloetnsm  Vcfultr, 

,1.  k  iue  liiviiioni  nu  fvU  fuiir  odgcj*,  }tic ;— 
l^  ^  siui.t  with  11  Vernier  mn.\iij\^  tu  ^(1^  cm, 

t.  1  ,  with  %  Vonvler  rutditii^  ^  iu. 

If  i«i-  fjt^c  iti  incbct  nnd  tcnlhs,  tvith  &  A*«rnf«r 

p  4.  ilmrS^lo  In  decrc«t  with  b  Visnilc»r  roidlnf  to^ 

■■  -■  Vu  ,.■  2/©  net, 

A  luris'e  wcM»<1en  7a-1   i  1.     1 'ri]i>n&tratlL>Ti  piirpoaiTa — grmdu&tto&s  1 
TUlhi«  It*  whule  t^liufci  -cm  >■    ;.,ipi>lit'.l     rrlix**  on  ftp|»tic&ilua* 

U^iljieniAtii:  4,  iJrmwing,  nini  Aurrtjins  ]D»tnjmi3iiit  Jfrniuifaetiir^r, 
47.  riKSBURY  PAVEMENT.  LONDON,  EX.» 
m&   ftt   GHQSVENOK    WORKS,   HACKIJEr* 


5-FiGURE  LOGARITHM  CARD 

AHRANGBP   BY 
A.  UU  PRE  DENNINa,  M.Sc.,  Ph. 


Whilflt  presenttog  all  tlie  conveniences  of  ^i 
nrmngiMi  4- tig,   lr»g.    tables,  thi-'^e    lfi\>.- 
i-lrlitjonal  mJvttntnj;e  |when  reijutmtlf 
AL.  ur:u  y  afl'inlc^  by  the  extra  6gurt\  .»n«i  Lri:i.jj 

Murt'OVtn'       tllt-      1  *  ■  f  r  i ,  ■  m  1 .1 1        in  rr.  1  M  <.'f  nitMlt 

makcft  tiit'in    t'\r  1    nil    kti 

liiboratory  atul  pi  ^  ilcolntii 

On    Uie   ubvpi'ML'   ^iiW   4ii<^   ib^ivua    the  Logs 
niimlMir»  from  4'tHX»fJ  to  U'Ol^p  ^iiid  tJie  Aotili 
tboH«v  from    1  OOOi)    to    4'(>»]44,    thwe!»y    uffei 
avoiding  thosc^  [mrts  of  Irotb   tbti    log.    uml 
tiilAt'B  where  *^"    n.  ■  -^^i^  *  'iiT^rP^nces  lire  1 

(.>(i  the  u.r'  tiiblGwof  to 

i.-oMJiUiiits  i»t  < .  iiict-^*  4tamici 

Itjg,  triif.  iuti*j|jwnst  tuj^^ullitr  viiLh  a  few  o(  the 
irt^l  u  u  D  t ly  useful  con  vt^rn  ion  erj  n  i  valenta  :  whl| 
^^patjes  are  also  left  for  tUt*  iiiisertion  of  ejrtrei  4ii 
tt)or@  pnrtknikrly  BiiitabU^  to  itidividual  reqmroiiieQ| 


mounted  Oft  CariSbaiu>d  mid  Giaied,  l4*xio*,  64. 
Mounted  on  Llnetii  Booklform  for  Foeket ...    1 


SpectmnB  CoftitpM  tant  free  io  Ptia^ipaU  mad  Tt 

PHILIP   HARRIS  &  Co., 


Instrument  &  Laboratory  Specialis 


UNIVERSITY    EXAMINATION    POj 
INSTITUTION. 

Cambridge  Higher  L] 

AND 

Oxford  Higher  Lo( 

—  142  — 


Candidates    prepared    througli    the    po&t     by 

Institution    pa^swd    the    Cambridge    Higlier    ] 

June     1905     Examination,    and    2X    p&ssod 

Oxford   Higher  Local  July  1905. 


ISm 


PRIVATE  TOITION  can  l>e  hAd  in  moat  aabj>ctt 
liifitJlutbti  or  4t  the  Student* e  liomc.     Spocml  helpjj 
who  are  backward*     Terms  moderate.     Also  pn; 
Scholarship  and  otiier  Kxaminaiionft,  if  desln^d. 


For /uU  pat'tif'nJarA  om  Io  Coarte*^  Sc^^up 

Me.  K  S,  WEYMOUTH,  M-A., 
27p  SouTBAMPTOK  Street,  Steand,  Lospoh,  V 


tmtftrrr*  mt  MtctiAHo  ciAt  Jifttt  mttt*^  j,iittff:&«  hixajd  irratKT  M(t.t^  i««.,  4!i&  uumiAYt  ^itri'ptiLK. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

LONGMANS'    GEOGRAPHICAL    SERIES 

Book  L--The   First  Book  of  Geography*    With  17  lUu&tratiom  and  53  Maps  (3S  of  ^ 

are  coloured).      Crown  Hviu  I*?*  ti<L 
Book  IL— The    World.      Far  Junior  Students.      With  35  IJ lustrations  and  87  Mapi  (70  of  ^ 
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MMING   AS   A   PART   OF   THE 
NDARV-SCHOOL   CURRICULUM, 

By  C,  H,  HEAfJi,  MA. 
King  EtJwjifd's  SchooJ,   Birmingham, 

.  Uie  art  of  swimming  is  of  advantage 
■■■boys  and  i^lrls  may  In  these  days  be 
HIk  an  axionif  and  nearly  all  ag^ree  that 

IS  possible  every  boy  and  girl  should 
swim*  The  facts  that  bathing  and  swim- 
c  themselves  beneficial  to  the  healthy 
I  of  ihe  skin  and  body,  and  that  the  ex- 
'  taktn  conduces  to  a  hcahhy  moral  tone 
ind    ^irl,   are   perhaps   not   so   generally 

**Too  much/'  says  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  in 
I  book  on  "Adolescence/'*  '*can  hardly 
to  favour  of  cold  baths  and  swimming 
Ige.  ,  *  •  Cold  bathing  .  ,  quickens  the 
of  kidneys,  lung.s,  and  digestive  ap- 
,  ,  .  It  is  the  ijcst  of  all  gymnastics 
non -stria ted  or  involuntary  muscles  and 
[icart  and  blood-vessels.   ,   .   .  The  moral 

plunging  into  cold   and   supporting  the 

deep  water  is  not  inconsiderable  in 
cuing  a  spirit  of  hardihood  and  reducing 
dcrness  to  sensory  discomforts.  The  ex- 
i  5wi turning  is  unique  in  that  nearly  all 
tiincnts  and  combinations  are  such  as  are 
ted  otherwise.  .  .  *  Its  stimulus  for  heart 
^%  is,  by  general  consent  of  all  writers 
t,  most  wholesome  and  beneficial 
•        -   so  directly   or  quickly   reduces   to 

k  point  the  plethora  of  sex  organs.*' 
'eighty   words   emphasise    two   distinct 
rnnsi  both  germane  to  our  subject,  though 
Cfit   ways.     Dr.    HalPs  advocacy  of   the 
of  swimming  is  all  in  favour  of  its  ad- 
ta  the  school  curriculum ;  his  advocacy  of 
hath  as  distinct  from  warm  pomls  to  the 
g^r  of  open-air  swimming  over  swimming 
rially   heated   baths:    **  the  free  swim   in 
:er  is  most  invigorating/*    With  this  last 
nnH  dral  taten     I  may  now  assume  that  it 
:rt  swimming  is  an  art  to  be  acquired 
'U\  not  only  for  the  pleasure  It  gives 
^sible  usefulniss  in  the  saving  of  life, 
ihe  swimmer  or  of  others,   but  also 
I  Vf^iVi  p.Ms, 
Vol,  8.1 


for  its  healthy  development  of  the  body  and  pro- 
duction of  good  moral  tone. 

Though,  within  my  personal  knowledge,  girls 
as  well  as  boys  have  derived  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage from  learning  and  practising  swimming, 
my  school  experience  has  been  entirely  with  the 
latter;  but  while  1  only  quote  the  experience 
gained  in  boys*  schools,  I  wish  my  arguments 
to  be  taken,  where  the  conditions  are  possible,  as 
applying  with  equal  strength  to  girls,  and  as  even 
more  urgent  in  their  case,  as  they  have  generally 
far  fewer  alternative  opportunities  of  vigorous 
exercise. 

First,  with  regard  to  treating  swimming  as  a 
part  of  the  school  curriculum,  may  boys  and  girls 
be  legitimately  taught  to  swim  during  school 
hours? 

Where  gymnastics  have  been  admitted  into  the 
curriculum,  there  seems  no  question  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  introduction  of  swimming,  provided 
(i)  that  time  can  be  found,  and  {2}  that  there  arc 
facilities.  To  meet  the  time  dilhcully,  1  should 
propose  that  in  the  summer  term,  if  necessary  or 
advisablr,  swimming  should,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  be  substituted  for  gymnastics,  say  on  two 
or  three  days  in  the  week-  Two  occasions  a  week 
would  probably  be  found  sufBcienl,  and  at  least 
two  would  be  advisable,  especially  for  beginners* 
The  lime  allotted  need  not  be  long. 

I  know^  of  one  school  where,  with  the  hath  five 
minutes  distant,  a  period  of  forty  minutes  (thirty* 
five  if  at  the  end  or  beginning  of  school  hours), 
allowing  of  twenty  minutes  clear  in  the  watex, 
is,  or  was,  regularly  allotted.  The  boys  went 
in  forms,  with  their  form-master  in  attendance 
with  a  view  to  discipline,  and  a  form  organised 
from  the  point  of  view  of  attainments  in  Latin 
or  other  class-room  subjects  naturally  contained 
swimmers  of  various  degrees,  ranging  from  the 
very  beginner  to,  possibly,  the  best  swimmer 
in  the  school.  The  instructor  found  time,  in  a 
not  very  large  bath,  and  with  classes  of  about 
twenty,  to  give  some  attention  to  all,  and  was 
able,  in  addition,  to  produce  some  %'ery  good 
diving.  There  w^as  an  advantage  in  such  an 
unclassified  arrangement,  that  the  beginners  were 
able  to  s^ee  others  perform  who  had  acquired 
some  skill.  Such  a  system  may  be  recommended 
as  likely   to  induce  as  many  as  possible  of  I  he 
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pupils  to  take  part  in,  and  to  gain  benefit  from, 
the  lessons.  The  fee  charged,  if  any,  could  in 
that  case,  I  think,  be  merely  nominal.  In  this 
school  the  meetings  in  school  hours  were  the 
only  occasions  when  the  bath  was  open  for 
regular  use.  I  would,  however,  strongly  recom- 
mend that,  where  it  is  possible,  boys  and  girls 
should  be  encouraged  to  go  to  the  bath  on  other 
occasions,  when  they  could  practise  and  enjoy 
swimming  and  diving  under  more  leisurely  con- 
ditions. Some  looseness  of  discipline  and  horse- 
play may  arise  where  classes  of  considerable  size 
meet  without  other  supervision  than  that  of  the 
instructor,  whose  whole  energy  and  attention  are 
required  for  his  lessons  and  should  not  be  dis- 
tracted by  the  need  of  keeping  order.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  either  (i)  the  instructor  must  be 
able  to  control  a  class  without  effort,  or  (2)  the 
classes  must  be  small  enough  to  be  handled  easily, 
or  (3)  the  order  of  the  class  must  be  provided  for 
by  other  means — by  the  presence  of  a  master  or 
mistress,  or  by  prefects,  or  by  responsible  officers 
of  the  school  swimming  club. 

In  another  school — a  large  day-school  in  a 
provincial  city — the  conditions  are  quite  different. 
It  has  no  bath  of  its  own,  and  uses  the  central 
corporation  bath.  Very  few  boys  live  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and  many  come  and  go 
daily  by  train.  The  whole  management  lies  with 
a  sectional  committee  of  the  school  club,  consist- 
ing of  both  boys  and  masters,  and  attendance  at 
the  bath  is  purely  voluntary.  The  section  meets 
twice  a  week  immediately  after  school  in  the 
summer  term  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn 
term,  the  annual  sports  being  held  early  in 
October,  when  the  use  of  the  bath  is  granted  free 
of  charge  for  an  evening,  in  view  of  the  large 
number  of  tickets  taken  by  the  club.  These 
tickets  are  issued  at  a  reduced  charge  of  3d. ,  each 
boy  buying  from  the  swimming  secretary.  The 
services  of  a  very  competent  instructor  are 
secured,  who,  on  one  of  the  two  evenings,  in  his 
small  private  bath,  takes  learners'  classes  (which 
also  meet,  when  necessary,  on  another  separate 
evening),  and  on  the  other  gives  instruction  to 
swimmers.  Any  discipline  required  is  mainly  en- 
trusted to  the  swimming  captain,  who,  as  well 
as  the  other  good  swimmers  serving  on  the  com- 
mittee, is  energetic  in  looking  after  the  younger 
boys  and  improving  swimmers.  The  section,  since 
its  revival,  has  now  been  living  a  very  vigorous 
life  for  four  years.  The  annual  sports,  which  in- 
clude a  half-mile  race  in  an  open-air  reservoir 
in  a  suburb,  have  always  been  a  great  success. 
A  large  number  of  boys  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  of  learning,  and  the  school  is  pro- 
ducing an  increasing  number  of  keen  and  good 
swimmers.  A  **  house*'  system  exists  now  for 
all  athletics,  and  the  house  races,  in  which  three 
teams  from  each  house  take  part,  add  zest  to  the 
competitions,  and  provide  an  incentiv^e  to  improve 
to  a  large  number  of  swimmers,  many  of  whom 
will  do  for  their  house  what  they  are  not  keen 
enough  to  do  for  their  own  advantage.  Thus 
use  is  made  of  public  spirit  to  improve  the  swim- 


ming, and,  what  is  even  better,  of  s\ 
to  increase  public  spirit  and  diminish  p 
ing — the  danger  of  all  sport  where  ir 
prowess  is  aimed  at. 

A  combination  of  the  two  methods 
above  seems  an  ideal  one;  the  inclusio] 
lessons  and  meetings  at  the  bath  in  scho 
makes  it  possible  and  easy  for  all  who  ar* 
ally  fit  to  take  part;  while  the  respons; 
the  boys  themselves  obtained  by  making 
ganisation,  at  any  rate  of  all  competitic 
of  the  school  athletics  does  away  with 
culties  of  discipline,  and  adds  greatly  to  t 
ness  of  the  work  and  the  enjoyment  of  th 

It  will  certainly  increase  the  usefulnej 
training  if  competitions  of  some  kind  a 
duced  to  stimulate  energy  and  interes 
right  direction,  which  is  the  best  means 
ing  good  order,  and  to  focus  the  exer 
development  of  the  faculty.  The  com 
may  be  more  or  less  formal  races,  or  ma 
partly  in  winning  certificates  for  various  d 
the  certificates  being  either  endorsed  or 
if  the  time  is  improved  subsequently, 
found  these  certificates  produce  excellent 
and  the  attempts,  if  properly  supervise 
not  lead  to  overstrain.  Long-distanc 
should  be  discouraged  in  most  cases  f 
and  in  all  for  schoolgirls,  the  fact  tl 
tend  to  make  a  swimmer  slow  being  a  s 
and  true,  reason  to  assign.  Swimmin 
water  for  any  length  of  time  is  a  great  s 
the  respiratory  system,  and  should  be 
aged ;  in  moderation,  however,  it  is  | 
train  the  eyes  to  see  under  water.  D 
splendid  training  for  the  cultivation  of  st 
and  equilibrium  of  the  body,  and  **  neat  h 
are  not  only  pretty  to  look  at,  but  interc 
practise. 

All  schools  which  make  swimming  j 
subject  should  provide  instruction  and 
in  the  methods  of  saving  and  restoring  li 
Royal  Humane  Society  has  for  many  year 
medals  to  certain  schools  for  annual  cor 
in  the  methods  of  rescuing  the  drow-ninj 
the  resuscitation  of  the  apparently  drow^n< 
dummies,  one  to  float  on  the  water  and  t 
weighted  to  lie  on  the  bottom,  are  all  tl 
sary  apparatus.  Valuable  information  an 
ance  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  Ro; 
saving  Society. 

The  questions  remain,  whether  every  s< 
school  should   or  should   not  possess   a 
its    own,    what    should    be    the    nature 
bath,  and  what  its  cost  might  be.      It  b 
mitted   that  every  boy  and  girl  should 
swim,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  introdu< 
ming    as    a    subject    into    the    school    cc 
follows  that  every  school  should  have  a 
a  bath.      In  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  lar^ 
good  public  baths  are  available,  but,  ev< 
case  of  schools  which  have  ready  access 
there  are  obvious  advantages  in  the  p< 
of  baths   of  their  own,    the  chief   of   w 
(a)  the  control  by  the  school  authorities 
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of  tlic  water  and  the  proper  cleansing 
^tli,  which  is  by  no  means  always  satis- 
even  in  apparently  well-managed  city 
fois;  (b)  the  avoidance  oi  the  danger  of 
(rom  outsiders  using  the  same  bath;  and 
•cedom  oi  the  bath  for  use  whenever  the 
amU  it.  The  only  disadvantage  is  one 
of  making  and  of  up-keep.  It  might 
ood  plan  in  some  cases  for  a  few 
cially  schools  on  a  single  foundation 
single  management,  to  combine  and 
ih  in  common.  Apart  from  the  difti- 
nagemcnt,  there  would  remain  the 
iwing  up  a  time*table  to  suit  schools 
t  require  to  use  the  bath  at  the  same 
h  dilHculties  would  no  doubt  be  over- 
eiscs  where  such  a  partnership  was  the 
Ujs  of  obtaining  a  batli. 
mming-bath  may,  however^  be  of  various 
|Mfi  an  expensive  separate  building  with 
Bpa^ratus  to  a  platform  or  shed  on  the 
V river,  lake,  or  pond,  or  the  sea-shore, 
naiural  facilities  of  the  latter  kind  are 
r»  the  matter  of  expense  may  be  very 
The  position  chosen  must  be  safe  for 
3,  t\i?,*  there  must  be  shallow  water 
currents,  its  limits  being  plainly  marked, 
le  deeper  water  of  greater  or  less  extent, 
bout  dangers,  for  good  swimmers.  Such 
places  would  be  furnished  with  good 
tssrds.  Many  country  schools,  and  cer- 
^ ladies*  college,  as  well  as  the  University 
li;  Club  at  Cambridge,  possess  them, 
■bndon  County  Council  and  other  City 
K.  provide  them  in  their  parks  and  other 
H^.  Where  such  natural  opportunities 
Pkisti  an  open-air  bath  with  concrete 
provided  with  a  dressing-shed,  and  pro- 
reencd  from  public  view,  is  an  excellent 
»p  and  would  be  well  placed  on  the  school 
lere,  if  it  were  large  enough  and  abun- 
waicr  were  available,  it  might  be  freely 
gfames.  A  specially  constructed  bath 
^uld,  of  course,  be  more  expensive,  and 
possibly  between  ;£^3,ooo  and  ;)£rs,ooo* 
m  a  closed  building  is  cold,  and  heat- 
tus  would  be  required.  The  bath  could 
led  over  and  used  for  other  purposes— 
or  workshop — in  the  winter.  With 
rat  us,  the  bath  could  be  used  all 
lUnd,  but  this  may  be  regarded  as  a 
swimming-bath  should,  however, 
erheafed,  so  as  to  produce  slackness 
or  to  induce  remaining  too  long  in 
On  the  other  hand,  all  longer  trials 
ly  be  made  in  fairly  warm  water  to 
p.  and  consequently  will  take  place 
mid-summer  where  the  water  is  not 
iy  heated. 

indebted  to  various  friends  and  public 
lor  particulars  as  to  the  cost  of  baths 
mt  places.  At  one  school  the  dimensions 
ath  are  60ft.  by  20ft,,  with  a  depth  vary- 
1  6ft.  to  3ft »  6in,  About  35,000  gallons 
►erefore  be  required  to  fill  it.  Every  week 
•r  is  entirely  changed  once^  and  partially 


emptied  and  replaced  on  another  day.  For  the 
last  lave  years  the  average  quantity  used  has  been 
608,000  gallons,  at  an  average  total  cost  for  tlie 
summer  term  of  £20  15s,  (including  two  guineas 
for  meter,  and  an  extra  charge  of  25  per  cent,  for 
high  service).  In  1905  it  was  £,tj  12s,  gd.  for 
481,000  gallons*  The  cost  per  t.ooo  gallons  from 
the  main  varies  in  different  places  from,  say,  6d- 
to  IS*  3d.,  35,000  gallons  costing  from  i^s*  6d.  to 
^2  4s,,  on  the  assumption  that  about  250,000 
gallons  are  taken  in  the  quarter ;  the  char^^e  would 
be  less  or  more  according  as  the  quantity  taken 
exceeded  or  fell  short  of  that  amount.  At  Bir- 
mingham, unless  special  terms  could  be  obtained, 
608,000  gallons  spread  over  two  quarters  would 
cost  a  little  over  ;£,35,  and  481,000  something  over 
;£.'30,  At  one  of  our  large  public  schools,  where 
o%'er  400  use  the  bath  daily,  and  can  use  it  twice 
a  day,  the  bath  (70ft,  by  26ft.)  is  filled,  on  the 
average,  once  a  week  at  a  cost  of  about  £2  2B.  6d. 
To  these  charges  must  be  added  the  cost  of  heat- 
ing, and  of  the  attendant  or  engineer- 
All  these  figures  are  for  water  from  the  main; 
it  must,  however,  be  stated  that  such  water,  when 
supplied  from  open-air  sources,  e.g>t  the  Welsh 
water  of  Birmingham,  is  found  to  become  dis- 
coloured very  quickly  in  the  sun's  rays,  and  such 
water  would  never  look  clean  in  sunny  weather; 
soft  water,  too,  is  very  solvent,  and  becomes 
dirty  much  sooner  than  hard* 

If  water  were  obtained  from  a  private  well,  I 
am  advised  that  "the  sinking  of  an  artesian 
well  and  bore-hole  may  cost  anything  between 
;^i,ooo  and  ^^1,500,  to  which  must  be  added 
from  ;^i,ooo  to  ;^i,200  for  pumping  machinery, 
steam  boilers,  &c/';  and  that  **in  respect  to  the 
up-keep,  you  cannot  estimate  at  less  (for  water- 
supply  and  all)  than  ^£,2^  per  month  during  the 
summer  months.'* 

To  sum  up — 

(i)  Every  boy  and  girl  who  is  physically  fit 
should  be  able  to  swim  wellj  and  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  of  learning. 

(2)  The  subject  of  swimming  may  legitimately, 
and,  where  necessary,  ought  to,  be  introduced 
into  the  regular  school  curriculum. 

(3)  Swimming  practice  out  of  school  hours 
should  also  be  encouraged  by  competitions  and 
certificatesp 

{4)  The  organisation  of  competitions  and  out- 
of-school  swimming  should  belong  to  the  school 
dub. 

(5)  It  is  the  duty  of  public  authorities  to  pro- 
vide clean,  well-regfulated  swimming-baths  for  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  to  give  facilities 
for  the  use,  at  reduced  rates,  of  their  first-class 
baths  to  pupils  of  secondary  schools* 

(6)  Where  public  baths  are  not  accessible,  every 
secondary  school  should  possess  a  swimming-bath, 
or  bathing-place,  where  swimming  is  regularly 
taught  and  practised^  Where  public  baths  are 
available,  a  school  bath  is  not  necessaryp  but  is 
of  great  advantage. 
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THE    LABORATORY    ASSISTANT. 

By  G.  F.  Daniell,  B.Sc. 
Mercers'  School,  London. 

ALTHOUGH  one  finds  frequent  reference  to 
the  'laboratory  assistant**  or  **  labora- 
tory steward  **  in  recent  school  text-books, 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  in  many 
schools  the  necessity  for  such  a  person  is  not 
recognised.  I  use  the  word  **  necessity  **  ad- 
visedly, as  twenty  years  of  experience  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  work  of  a  modern  science 
department  cannot  be  maintained  permanently  at 
a  proper  level  by  the  unaided  science-teacher. 
Further,  the  casual  assistance  of  a  few  keen  but 
inexperienced  pupils,  although  highly  beneficial  to 
the  pupils  themselves,  is  inadequate  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  work  to  be  done.  What  is  this  work  ? 
The  requirements  will  diifer  not  only  with  the 
character  of  the  school  (as  is  obvious),  but  also 
to  a  great  extent  with  the  individual  methods 
of  the  teacher.  But  the  following  statement  of 
what  I  regard  as  reasonable  shows  pretty  fairly 
the  work  that  the  laboratory  assistant  should  do. 

His  Work. 

His  primary  duty  I  take  to  be  the  stewardship 
of  the  fittings  and  apparatus.  He  should  make, 
and  periodically  revise,  a  complete  inventory  of 
the  apparatus — one  copy  for  the  master,  and  one 
for  his  own  use.  He  should  keep  a  breakage 
book,  and  enter  all  breakages  or  waste  of 
chemicals;  and  the  master  should  examine  and 
countersign  this,  say,  once  a  fortnight.  There 
should  always  be  a  suflficient  reserve  of  apparatus 
to  meet  accidents,  and  the  assistant  should  inform 
the  master  about  three  weeks  before  the  end  of 
term  what  *'  re-fills  **  are  wanted  for  next  term. 
The  cleaning  of  his  own  apparatus  by  the  student 
is  a  vital  part  of  the  discipline  of  chemical  study, 
but  this  is  not  a  reason  for  dispensing  with  the 
services  of  a  laboratory  assistant — on  the  con- 
trary. No  judicious  time-table  could  be  con- 
structed which  would  allow  all  the  necessary  I 
cleaning  in  the  laboratory  to  be  performed  by 
the  boys,  and  beyond  a  limited  amount  such  | 
cleaning  becomes  mere  bottle-washing,  not  par- 
ticularly educative,  and  calculated  to  injure  the 
scientific  aims  of  the  work.  (I  assume  that  the 
aim  of  our  school  science  is  to  give  a  training, 
not  technical,  but  both  scientific  and  manual.) 
Moreover,  the  boys  who  are  most  benefited  by 
such  cleaning  are  the  clumsy  and  untidy,  and  their 
reform  is  a  step  in  that  regeneration  in  minor 
moralities  which  a  science-master  esteems  no  in- 
significant part  of  his  duty  to  the  common  weal. 
These  boys  will,  of  course,  be  the  slowest,  and 
as  a  matter  of  class-management  one  should  set 
a  standard  below  which  no  boy  can  fall  without 
unpleasantness  ensuing.  Practically,  this  can  be 
done  by  insisting  that  every  boy  or  pair  of  boys 
should  keep  clean  and  tidy  the  cupboard,  &c., 
and  apparatus  allotted  to  him  or  them,  the  la- 
bora  torv  assistant  undertaking  all  the  rest  except 


scrubbing  the  floors.  Material  slovenl 
effectually  banned,  the  master  is  betl 
cope  with  mental  slovenliness — the 
conquest  is  the  schoolmaster's  hourl 
have  dwelt  on  this  point  at  some  len^ 
amateur  in  authority  (perhaps  a  ch 
governors)  might  object  to  the  appo 
an  assistant  on  the  ground  that  ** 
capacity  of  doing  things  for  themsel 
be  injured.** 

In  the  holidays  the  benches  will  reqi 
lantern-screens  should  have  their  sl 
newed ;  all  steel  parts  of  apparatus 
rubbed  bright  and  vaselined ;  all  the  ma 
diagrams,  blinds,  &c.,  seen  to;  retort-i 
other  iron-ware  blacked  or  painted ;  m< 
tilled  ;  labels  renewed  ;  small  joinery  jobs 
new  lecture-apparatus  constructed.  T 
time  for  stock-taking,  and  for  work 
account  of  occupying  much  space  or  ti 
impede  the  routine  of  term-time. 

Senior  boys  who  are  engaged  in  vol 
gravimetric    analysis    should    prepare 
standard  solutions.      But  the  ordinary  5- 
tions    used    by    all    the    forms   working 
tical  chemistry  should  be  made  by  the 
I    find   it   convenient   to   write  a   list   ^ 
simplest  instructions  for  making  up  tw 
each.     With   the   exception   of  a   few 
critical   reagents,   this   can   be  carried 
careful     assistant     without     presupposi 
knowledge  of  chemistry.     The   remaini 
can    be    conveniently    considered    as  p 
for  classes  scheduled  as  (a)  practical  < 
(h)  practical  physics,  (c)  lecture. 

For  (a)  there  will  be  extra  flasks,  gla 
india-rubber  connections,  and  extra  ch< 
be  set  out  on  the  benches,  and  Certain 
to  be  ready  in  reserve  where  opportu 
afforded  for  boys  to  devise  their  own  pr 
which  should  be  frequently  the  case.  F 
I  am  opposed  to  **  set-up  **  apparatus, 
unwise  to  make  a  rigid  rule  in  this 
Occasionally  a  .short  demonstration 
required  at  the  master's  table. 

For  {b)  with  junior  forms  the  prep 
similar  to  the  above.  For  more  advanc 
a  copy  of  the  course  of  practical  physi 
be  framed  and  hung  in  the  laboratory, 
sponding  list  of  apparatus  required  for 
periment  should  be  drawn  up  with  at 
minute  details,  and  kept  by  the  assist 
master  merely  writes  the  numbers  of  tl 
ments  against  the  names  of  the  class, 
decided  economy  of  teaching  energy 
apparatus  duplicated  when  it  cannot  be 
so  as  to  supply  all  the  class  simult 
Thus,  two  pairs  of  boys  can  be  taught 
and  at  the  same  time.) 

With  reference  to  (c)  I  am  disposed 
from  the  practice  copied  from  unive 
technical  colleges.  In  my  opinion,  th< 
should  not  aim  at  covering  the  subji 
studied,  but  be  more  modest  both  in  m< 
objective.  The  defect  of  laboratory  wo 
disproportionate  value  is  apt  to  be  at 
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lefitat  detail »  so  that  the  main  principles 
cured  or  even  totally  missed.     The  lectures 

In  the  first  place,  correct  this  defect  hy 
ttn^  with  Ihe  utmost  clearness  the  funda- 

concepts  and  generalisations.  In  the 
place,  they  should  supplement  the  labora- 
[>rk  by  demonstrations,  which,  by  reason 
•  diHiculty»  risk,  or  expense,  are  less  suited 
rformance  by  boys.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
n  this  article  of  the  fjreat  variety  of  types 
Uift  useful  occasionally  but  infrequently. 
lUs  statement,  my  renders  will  perhaps 
«^h(>ut  a  shock  that  I  am  prepared  to 
e  lecture-assistance  rather  than  laboratory- 
[ice*  If  the  laboratory  assistant  arranj^^es 
cr,  wcU-vvorn  experiments,  and  puts  r^-ady 
terials  for  new  ones^  the  final  setting-up 
just  men  t  of  the  latter  forms  an  admirable 
r  for  senior  pupils  who  are  specialising  on 
aice  side.  It  is  true  that  this  arrangement 
D  try  the  patience  and  nerve  of  the  science- 

and  to  consume  more  of  his  time  than  if 
the  preparation  himself,  but  the  value  of 
Ining:  to  the  boy-demonstrators  is  great. 
m"cver  the  work  of  preparation  be  carried 
■fe  remams  the  clearing  up  afterwards, 
Isctting  up  of  diagrams,  looking  after 
lid  oxygen  or  carbons  for  the  lantern,  &c. , 
which    naturally    fall    to    the    laboratory 

Tin  Government  colleges  and  schools  it  is 
Oed    that   experimental    work    necessitates 
fctty-cash     expenditure.      The     assistant  | 
^we,  say»   los.   advanced  to  him   for  this 
Bam  time  to  time  as  required,  and  should  I 
^tcount-book,  to  be  countersigned  by  the  I 
^^y  cyclostyling  and  stencilling    he  can  . 
useful  aid,  and  where  the  electric  current 
|c  mains  is  available    the  assistant  should  j 
imd  test  accumulators. 

above   does   not   pretend    to   exhaust    the  j 
yt  utilities  of  the  laboratory  assistant,  but 
Iter   hopes  that  this   incomplete  statement 
ip  those  who  are  applying  for  assistance,  | 
Wight  not  to  be  withheld  where  efficiency  | 

las  10  recognise  the  Impossibility  of  laying 
rice  as  to  the  poi^ition  and  remuneration 
iboraiory'    assistant,   except    in    general 
the  same  time*  it  would  be  shirking 
^difficulty  of  my  task  not  to  offer  some 
is    on    this   problem.      My    readers    will 
ive  realised  that   I   have  had  in   mind 
^tant  that  ought  to  be — 
iponsible  man,  not  a  boy;  giving  most, 
of  his  time. 
man  accustomed  to  method  and  to  write 
able  to  use  tools;  a  handy  man. 
tnan  not  above  the  work,  i.e,,  willing  to 
he  cJeajiing,  brass-polishing »  and  washing- 
tired. 
H  observant  man,  who  will  be  interested  in 

.c  said  nothing  about  previous  knowledge 


His  Cost. 


of  chemistry  and  glass-working.  These  are  de- 
sirable accomplishments,  but  sufficient  of  them  can? 
be  acquired  in  a  few  months  to  make  the  man 
more  useful  than  a  boy  of  Bve  times  more  theo- 
retical knowledge.  In  eighteen  months  the  man 
should  be  thoroughly  competent  for  his  particular 
duties,  without  becoming  so  accomplished  as  to 
be  sought  after  for  higher  work.  One  admits 
that  all  scientific  knowledge  adds  to  an  assistant's 
value,  while  glass-working  is  specially  useful. 
But  if  our  cloth  be  limited >  we  must  consider  what 
part  of  our  coat  can  best  be  curtailed.  My  per- 
sonal experience  leads  me  to  insist  on  the  re- 
quirements stated  above  rather  than  on  previous 
knowledge.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  unwise 
to  combine,  or  rather  confuse,  the  position  of 
junior  science-master  with  that  of  laboratory 
assistant.  From  the  Army,  Marine,  or  Navy,  the 
Reserve  man  with  a  good  education  certificate 
would  be  likely  to  suit  at  20s,  to  25s.  per  week. 
This  suggestion  is  not  for  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  a  skilled  mechanic,  but  the  latter's  pay  is 
often  belter  than  that  of  an  assistant  master. 

The    SlXTEEN-VEAR-OLD    ASSISTANT, 

A  few  years  ago  I  made  an  inquiry  as  to  the    -1 
manner  in  which  several  schools  in  or  near  London 
dealt  with  this  matter.      In  every  ease  I  received 
a  courteous  reply  from  either  the  head-  or  science- 
master,  and  I  learnt  that^ — 

(fl)  several  had  no  laboratory  assistants,  and  all 
felt  the  want  severely; 

(h)  a  few  had  one  or  more  youthful  assistants — 
some  quite  satisfactory,  some  otherwise; 

{c)  three  had  men  assistants,  and  considered 
them  indispensable. 

The  pay  given  in  class  (b)  varied  from  5s*  to 
20s.  per  week.  In  one  or  two  cases,  boys  in  the 
school  were  paid  a  few  shillings  a  week  to  wash 
up  and  help  generally.  This  I  consider  a  bad 
system,  although  special  circumstances  may  have 
justified  its  adoption  in  a  particular  case.  The 
unsatisfactory  result  in  certain  cases  is  at  least 
a  warning  that  the  sixteen-year-old  assistant  is 
not  always  a  blessing.  Where  the  result  with 
youthful  assistants  was  most  satisfactory,  it  had 
been  the  rule  for  them  to  earn  oromotion  to  con- 
siderably higher  work  before  long,  and  the  pro- 
spect of  such  promotion  was  the  main  inducement 
held  out  to  fill  vacancies.  While  writing  this 
article,  I  received  a  letter  froiti  probably  the  best 
school  adopting  this  system,  asking  me  to  re- 
commend a  youth  **any  age  above  sixteen,  the 
pay  to  be  12s.  6d.  rising  to  aos,  per  week,**  But 
f  think — perhaps  wrongly— that  a  boy  whose 
parents  can  afford  to  send  him  through  a  college 
course  had  better  be  so  sent.  For  the  clever  poor 
lad  with  enthusiasm  for  science  there  are  scholar- 
ships, and  in  large  towns  there  is  access  to  ad- 
vanced classes  at  very  moderate  fees.  In  the 
country  districts,  conditions  are  far  different,  and, 
although  not  the  best,  the  sixteen-year-old  as- 
sistant in  any  case  is  far  better  than  none,  and 
exceptionally  is  very  good.  The  drawback  re- 
mains that/ by  the  time  he  is  thoroughly  trained 
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and  knows  where  everything-  is,  he  moves  on. 
There  are  moreover  drawbacks,  of  which  school- 
masters scarcely  need  a  reminder,  to  the  employ- 
ment of  paid  youths  in  a  position  to  some  extent 
supervisory  over  those  of  their  own  age. 

Results. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  mention  that  two  of 
the  schools  sending  replies  belonged  to  the  *  *  great 
public  schools."  One  had  no  laboratory  assist- 
ant, and  its  pupils  won  no  distinctions  in  science 
(this  was  in  1896);  the  other  had  two  men  assist- 
ants, and  was  easily  first  in  England  in  respect 
of  open  scholarships  and  university  successes  in 
science.  But  it  is  for  the  truly  higher  purpose 
of  promoting  efficiency  throughout  the  school,  and 
in  the  middle  forms  particularly,  with  the  moral 
as  well  as  intellectual  lifting  of  the  standard  of 
work,  that  I  urge  that  the  laboratory  assistant  is 
a  necessity  JFor  the  maintenance  of  a  modern 
scientific  department  at  a  permanently  high  level. 


SCHOLASTIC   AGENCIES. 

By  Fred  Charles,  B.A. 
Strand  School,  London. 

OF  the  tenure  of  teachers,  of  their  appoint- 
ment and  dismissal,  much  has  been  said; 
of  the  steps  preliminary  to  appointment, 
there  has  been  but  little  discussion,  although 
there  is  some  discontent.  To  be  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  an  agency  is  considered  by  some 
an  indignity,  and  to  have  to  pay  an  agency  a 
hardship. 

The  great  public  schools  are  in  such  close  touch 
with  the  universities  that  they  can  without  diffi- 
culty find  the  men  they  want,  often  from  among 
their  own  old  boys,  often  by  the  personal  recom- 
mendation of  heads  or  professors,  almost  always 
without  resorting  to  either  advertisement  or 
agent.  The  head  of  a  small  school  is  in  a  very 
different  position;  neither  his  influence  nor  the 
offers  he  can  make  will  attract,  surely  and  at 
once,  the  nominees  of  university  magnates.  On 
the  side  of  the  teacher  the  conditions  are  similar ; 
the  high-honoursman  may  receive  suitable  offers, 
the  blue  may  be  so  eagerly  sought  after  that  he 
requires  no  introduction,  but  the  rank  and  file, 
the  mere  passmen,  generally  require  a  helping 
hand.  The  would-be  teacher  who  has  not  been  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  in  a  still  worse  plight; 
he  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  where  to  get  a 
footing  but  by  applying  to  an  agency,  the  charges 
of  which  absorb  an  appreciable  part  of  his  first 
term's  very  modest  salary.  With  what  result? 
He  probably  finds  himself  strongly  put  forward 
for,  and  bustled  into,  a  post  for  which  he  is  but 
imperfectly  fitted.  The  first  consideration  of  the 
agent  is  to  fill  the  posts,  and  it  is  conceivable 
that,  rather  than  not  fill  a  vacancy,  he  will  re- 
commend a  man  who  will  have  to  move  on  at  the 
end  of  a  term.  Further,  he  is  dependent  on  the 
headmaster  for  business  in  the  future,  so  must 


satisfy  his  present  needs  by  quietly  n 
fixture  if  necessary.  Hence  he  adopts  1 
ciple  that  the  applicant  once  on  the 
always  on  the  books.  The  result  is  di; 
his  assistant  felt  by  the  head,  and  very 
discontent  with  his  previously  comforta 
felt  by  the  assistant.  These  feelings  qu 
act,  on  the  assistant  in  absence  of  advai 
and  on  the  head  in  impaired  efficiency, 
rather  than  principles  produced  the  pro 
competitors  to  these  profit-earning  ag^en 
charges  of  which  are  generally  5  per  cem 
first  year's  salary,  though  one  at  least  no 
to  make  **  the  very  moderate  charg-e  o; 
cent,  on  the  first  year's  salary." 

Existing  bodies  of  teachers  could,  at 
nominal  charge,  bring  together  the  he 
assistants  among  their  members.  The 
of  Preceptors  and  the  Teachers'  Guild 
had  agencies.  The  Assistant-masters' 
tion  had  not  been  in  existence  long  I 
circulated  among  its  members  lists  of  vj 
Out  of  these  grew,  in  1897,  the  Joint  Ag 
Assistant-masters  and  the  Joint  Ag^e 
Women  Teachers.  The  College  of  Pi 
found  a  home  for  the  one,  the  Teachei 
for  the  other. 

The  former  is  under  the  manag^eme 
committee  composed  of  representatives 
Headmasters'  Conference,  the  Headmasi 
sociation,  the  Assistant-masters'  Associa 
College  of  Preceptors,  the  Teachers'  Gi 
Welsh  County  Schools  Association,  the 
Schools  Association,  and  other  similar 
Its  aim  is  to  enable  teachers  to  find  work 
unnecessary  expense,  and  the  charges  h: 
fixed  so  as  only  to  cover  the  cost  of  y 
Upon  obtaining  appointments,  members 
of  the  bodies  represented  on  the  comm 
charged  2  per  cent,  on  the  first  year's 
on  paying  cash  they  are  allowed  a  dis 
20  per  cent.  Non-members  are  charg^< 
cent.  Since  advertisements,  owing-,  to  th 
of  papers  in  which  they  appear,  and  to  tl 
ness  of  the  number  of  assistants  who  ta 
papers,  fail  to  reach  many  of  the  men  1 
they  are  of  most  interest,  the  agency  s 
lists  of  publicly  advertised  educational 
ments.  For  these  lists  a  nominal  charge 
and  no  commission  is  payable. 

The  sister  agency  has  the  same  aim. 
committee  are  represented  the  Headmi 
and  the  Assistant-mistresses'  Associati 
Teachers'  Guild,  the  College  of  Precep 
Private  Schools  Association,  and  the 
County  Schools  Association.  On  obtain 
dent  or  non-resident  posts,  members  o 
these  bodies  are  charged  2J  and  2  per 
spectively  on  the  first  year's  salary ;  non- 
3^  and  3  per  cent,  respectively.  At  0> 
University  Appointments  Committee 
Cambridge  the  University  Scholastic  A| 
similar  work  at  equally  moderate  charg 
university  women-teachers,  too,  have  a  < 
tive  association,  to  which  a  registry — ^aj 
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activity— ^is  attached  j   the   subscription 

id  members  did  not    until  recently    pay 

commission  on  obtain ing^  employments 

EQcies  are  limited  in  range,  and  there- 

rer  good  their  work,  their  usefulness 
Hence  the  joint  agencies   are  taken 
sntative  of  non*profit  agencies, 
agencies   divide   thus    dearly    into   two 
comparisons    are    inevitable.     Both    are 
lat  their  success  is  very  largely— mainly, 
Icpendent    on    the    {personality    of    the 
u St  be  a  persona  grata  to  both  heads 
ts;  he  must  possess  the  confidence  of 
ust   intuitively    recognise   what   each 
help    him    to   get    it.     All    have    to 
ith  the  same  difficulties,  not  the  least 
a   large   part  of  their   work   is   done 
the    post:    testimonials,    letters,    even 
ills  are  often  misleading;  the  wants  of 
practice  and   on  paper  are  not  always 
|.Morc»    perhaps,    could   be   done    than 
ito  meet  this  difficulty;  an  enterprising 
Blight  earn  the  gratitude  of  his  clients, 
B^i^m  hours  of  letter-writing  and   dis- 
tot,  by  arranging,  about  the  middle  of 
an  afternoon  assembly  of  heads  want- 
ts,   and   assistants   seeking   posts — a 
ngs  **  at  home." 
St  between  the  two  classes  of  agency 
arked.     Their  objects  are  essentially 
lat  of  the  one  is  to  cam  profits  by 
ut  appointments,  that  of  the  other 
ut  appointments  at  the  least  possible 
ir  work  differs  slightly;  the  non-profit 
have  practically  nothing  to  do  with  the 
hools  or  the  introduction  of  pupils ;  this 
japs    weaken    their    position    with    the 
fcture  schools,  but  has  no  effect  on  their 
m  most  public  secondary  schools*     The 
contrast  is  seen  in  the  cost  to  the  as- 
Ttie  one  charges  5  per  cent,  and  allows 
nt,  the  other  2  per  cent,   and  allows  a 
[>f  20  per  cent,   for  cash.     This  is  how 
-earning   agency   earns    its   name.     Its 
I  a  post  worth  ^200  a  year  is  ^^Tio;  its 
f's  is  £$  4s.     If  the  latter  is  paid  for 
done,    the    former    gets    a    profit    of 
on    an    outlay    of    £73    4s. — a    profit 
)0  per  cent.     In  comparing  the  manage- 
tie  different  agencies — their  promptness, 
of   telegrams,    the   appearance   of   the 
^flt    out,    the   frequency   of  letters     not 
necessary    but  suggestive  of  personal 
tvery    allowance    must    be    made,     for 
one  has  to  consider  every  penny  spent, 
cun  be  lavish  and  still  earn  handsome 
The   above    figures    show   clearly    how 
t    professional    bodies    have    saved    the 
among  their  members  by  the  establish- 
their    agencies.     That    there   are    non- 
itsing  the  joint  agencies,  and  assistants 
not   even   tried   them,   goes   to   prove 
engaged  in  secondary  education,  like 
^aged     in     higher,     are     "children    in 


From  5  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent,  is  a  big  step 
which  very  little  effort  can  complete;  but  why 
pay  at  all?  The  good  plain  cook,  hardly  rareV 
than  the  good  teadier,  does  not  pay  even  when 
using  an  agency  I  Is  an  agent  necessary?  The 
elementary  teacher  has  not,  and  never  has  had, 
any  use  for  him.  He  has  the  Schoolmaster.  The 
clergy  have  the  Guardian,  and  only  occasionally 
make  use  of  an  agent.  Other  professions,  then, 
are  far  less  dependent  on  him  than  ours.  Our 
main  difficulty  is  the  variety  of  educational  papers 
in  which  %^acancies  are  advertised.  Some  local 
authorities  add  to  the  confusion  by  advertising 
and,  at  tlie  same  time,  communicating  their 
vacancies  to  the  agents.  Posts  vacant  in  schools 
under  the  London  County  Council  are  notified  in 
the  official  Ga^etle^  which  might  be  more  widely 
circulated  than  it  is, 

The  agent,  if  he  is  to  continue  to  exist,  should 
be,  so  far  as  the  assistant  is  concerned,  no  more 
than  a  press-cutting  agency  to  collect  notices  of 
vacancies  advertised  and  send  them  to  his  clients. 
For  this  he  should  be  paid  as  tlie  press-cutting 
agencies  are — -according  to  the  number  of  notices 
sent  Governing  bodies  and  heads  might  give 
him  more  responsible  work  ;  applications  might 
be  sent  to  him  and,  after  being  classified,  for- 
warded to  the  advertiser;  or  he  might  be  in- 
structed to  select  a  certain  number  of  the  best 
applicants  and  submit  these  only*  For  this  he 
should  be  paid  a  recognised  fee  according  to  the 
work  done.  In  no  case  should  his  charge  depend 
on  the  salary  attaching  to  the  vacancy  advertised 
or  be  contingent  on  its  being  filled. 

The  advertisements  should  either  state  full  par* 
ticulars  or  announce  the  vacancy  and  salary — with 
the  name  of  the  school — saying  from  whom  par- 
ticulars can  be  obtained;  the  former  seems  pre- 
ferable, but  if  the  latter  were  done  the  agent 
might  well  obtain  the  particulars  and  send  them 
out  to  his  clients.  The  advertisements  or  further 
information  should  be  definite  and  transparently 
honest.  (Even  now  it  occasionally  happens  that 
at  the  last  stage  of  the  negotiations  the  applicant 
is  told  that  he  is  one  of  several,  and  is  then  asked 
to  accept  less  than  the  advertised  salary  !)  The 
particulars  should  indicate  clearly  the  status  of 
the  school,  the  commencing  salary  and  scale  of 
increments,  the  teaching  hours  per  week,  the 
minimum  qualifications  required,  and  perhaps  the 
average  number  in  the  classes — '*  perhaps*'  be- 
cause the  importance  of  this  has  lately  been  some- 
what overrated*  Given  suitable  accommodation,  the 
strain  of  teaching  depends  more  upon  the  variety 
than  upon  the  size  of  the  class*  A  homogeneous 
class  of  forty  means  less  strain  than  a  class  of 
thirty  whO|  though  they  have  done  the  same 
work,  have  done  it  with  very  varied  results. 
Apart  from  its  primary  object,  this  publicity 
would  bring  many  advantages  in  its  train;  parents 
would  better  recognise  the  type  of  school  to 
which  their  children  were  going  and  the  class  of 
teacher  there;  such  incongruities  as  £$0  a  year 
at  a  **  college**  with  many  high-soundfng  titles, 
under  the  headship  of  a  ^*B.A,,  M.M.L.AXon,, 
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R.T.C.B.Lon.,  R.F.C.,"  would  of  necessity  dis- 
appear. 

In  the  future,  personal  recommendation  will  be 
more  general  than  now;  training-college  courses 
will  make  teachers  better  known  to  one  another; 
governors,  well  satisfied  with  assistants  from  one 
college,  will  send  there  when  in  want  of  other 
assistants.  Schools  in  which  the  practical  work 
of  the  training  colleges  is  done  will  probably  find 
all  their  teachers  from  among  those  who  have 
•practised  there.  The  heads  and  staffs  of  the  train- 
ing institutions  will  become  powerful  factors  in 
the  staffing  of  the  schools.  Later  still,  when 
head  teachers,  no  long  headmasters,  have  all  been 
trained,  these  influences  will  be  more  powerful, 
for  heads  will  favour  the  appointment  of  assist- 
ants from  their  own  old  colleges.  The  training 
colleges  could  doubtless  give  valuable  information 
as  to  how  these  factors  have  operated  among 
elementary  teachers,  but  in  making  comparison 
and  drawing  inferences  from  their  experience  it 
must  be  remembered  that  with  them  the  demand 
is  greater  than  the  supply. 

But  the  stage  of  advertisements  in  the  public 
press  is  not  the  ideal  state.  That  will  not  be 
reached  until  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  associa- 
tion to  which  all  teachers,  heads  and  assistants, 
belong — an  association  with  a  weekly  paper  and 
with  a  habitation  of  its  own.  In  its  paper  clas- 
sified lists  of  vacancies  will  be  inserted  at  a 
nominal  cost ;  the  constant  use  of  its  habitation 
will  bring  together  men  who  can  work  together; 
in  its  deliberations  will  appear  intellectual  leaders 
of  the  profession ;  in  its  management  will  be 
brought  to  light  the  organising  genius  among  its 
members.  With  such  an  association  selection 
will  be  easy,  and  the  best  men  cannot  but  come 
to  the  top. 


A    SYLLABUS    IN    GEOGRAPHY. 

By  George  W.  Stone,  M.A. 

Primipal  of  tho  Salford  Municipal  Secondary  School 
for  Girls  and   Pupil  Teachers'  Centre. 

THE  divisions  of  the  syllabus  which  follows 
have  been  determined  by  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  this  school,  which  consists 
of  a  secondary  school  of  about  370  pupils,  with 
a  pupil-teachers*  centre  as  its  **top,**  the  centre 
containing  about  200  pupil-teachers. 

The  syllabus,  therefore,  comprises,  in  addition 
to  the  preliminary  instruction,  a  course  for  six 
years.  By  rearrangement,  it  may  be  grouped  into 
fewer  divisions,  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  more 
usual  four-year  course  of  an  ordinary  secondary 
school. 

The  geography  **  regulations  **  of  the  Board 
of  Education  are  by  no  means  rigid  :  if  one  school 
has  a  longer  course  than  another,  the  work  can 
be  done  in  greater  detail,  and  in  a  more  compre- 
hensive way.  The  important  principle  which 
seems  to  underlie  the  regulations  is  that  the 
subject  shall  be  taught  in  the  best  method,  and 


that  its  parts  shall  be  arranged  in  the 
causal  order,  not  merely  that  any  exactl) 
amount  of  geographical  information  i 
given.  The  extent  of  the  information  g 
naturally  dependent  upon  the  time  which 
disposal  of  the  teacher  and  pupils. 

The  preparatory  course  is  an  extensio 
**  preliminary  instruction  *'  section  of  the 
regulations.  Leading  from  home  geogi 
the  various  land  forms  and  the  forces 
upon  them,  the  teacher  proceeds  to  giv< 
general  view  of  the  world,  and  the 
notions  of  its  relief,  its  river  basins, 
divisions,  and  the  largest  towns.  As  n 
preliminaries  to  any  real  understanding  oi 
and  rainfall,  simple  yet  definite  ideas  an 
about  the  causes  of  winds,  the  mear 
evaporation  and  condensation,  and  the  gi 
vailing  winds  of  the  world.  The  impor 
large  **  snow-areas  "  in  keeping  up  the  f 
water  supply  of  many  rivers  may  be  ill 
from  nearly  every  continent. 

If  pupils  commence  the  first-year  cour 
out  the  stated  preliminary  instruction,  il 
found  necessary  to  include  it  as  opportuni 
in  the  various  **  years  **  of  the  school, 
account  for  a  certain  repetition  in  the  ; 
It  is  also  intended  that  the  older  pupil: 
gain  fuller  knowledge  of  the  subject-mat 
reason  out  the  connections  between  the 
physical  causes  and  their  effects  upon  the 
of  the  earth  with  which  the  class  is  deali 

In  each  year's  course  a  large  proportic 
time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  general  ge< 
the  special  details  of  political  geograpl 
allowed  less  time  than  is  usual.  The 
features  of  Europe,  for  example,  occu] 
than  half  of  the  second  year's  cours 
makes  it  possible  to  treat  with  fulness  t 
of  the  continent  as  a  whole,  the  rivers, 
that  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  physical 
of  each  country  may  be  shown  in  connect 
those  of  surrounding  countries.  This 
proves  in  the  end  a  saving  of  time,  ai 
a  more  accurate  notion  of  the  physical  gc 
of  each  country.  For  example,  the  mir 
Europe  are  taught  so  as  to  show  those 
the  continent  producing  the  various  t 
mineral  wealth,  instead  of  dealing  with  th 
under  the  separate  countries.  The  rich 
producing  districts  are  independent  of 
boundaries,  e.g.,  the  great  coal  belt  st 
from  the  north-west  of  France  to  the  eaj 
Rhine.  The  aim  in  the  arrangement  of 
labus  has  been  to  take  in  order  physi 
ditions  as  causes  leading  up  to  other  co 
physical  and  political,  and  thus  indie 
causal  links  which  connect  all  geographic^ 

Syllabus  in  Geography. 

Sketch   Maps :  Should   be  drawn  every   week 
not    as    maps    of    fine    finish,    but    as    sufficiently 
expressions    of    geographical     facts.      Answers     ; 
illustrated  by  sketch  maps. 

Preparatory  Cla»».— Models  of  the  valleys  of 
and  Mersey,  and  of  the  Wirral  peninsula.     A  vis 


b  CIougK,  to  illustrate  valley  and  hill  formation, 
l¥  of  heights  and  rijcki  of  the  Kersal  side  and 
Iteburj  side  t4  the  I  r well  valley.  The  various  land 
r>  fijund  in  home  geograph.v,   and  {bj  illustrated  tn 

<^/  t7i(tij}Ji>  Fi>ft^$  on  Land  Forms > — Action  of 
I  tjind«  Weathering*  Efl*?cts  of  rivers;  and  glaciers, 
ioui  stages  of  river  Tor  ma  lion*  Latus  trine  and 
Hill  formation.  Floods.  The  work  done 
nodifying  the  earth's  surface. 
\ihe  Land  on  Sea  ft^rm  J.— Destroying  and  build - 
pies  from  the  British   Isles. 

*.  ^Varieties      of      forms.       Ranges.       Groups* 

general  direction  of  the  great   world  Hange. 

parts.      Comparative     heights.      Africa     and 

'iTieir  coastal  pos^ttioOp     Terraces. 

f. — -Their  rorrespondence  with  the  direction  of  the 

pgfu     Secondary  ranges  as  buttresses  of  the  great 

iffhr  plateaux  as  dcisert  regions*    The  po^iilion  of 

Hitreas   of   depression,   and   their   parallelism    with 

mtmn  systents*     The  proximity   of   the  lowest  and 

vatted  pari**  of  the  earth's  surface. 

|i*ca*— Subterranean      forces*     Forma  tiun      of     vol- 

Tl»**?r     chafarierislic      form*     Extinct      volcanoes. 

n^.      Earthquakes.      Geysers*      7  he   positions 

.n    the   globe-     The   great    volcanic    drcuits. 

r^   l>roduced    by   volcanoes,    e*g.^    the   rising   and 
l^ods* 
4l««oijpi//rr<*.— Its     composition,     Pressure     of     air. 
and  thermonieter  treated  very  simply* 
triie   climatic   iones*     Trade    winds.     Monsoons. 
Clouds*       Rain.       Snow.       The     prevailing 
world.     Constant   or   variable*    with    seasons* 
it    disTnbuiion    of    rainfall.     Its    deprndeme    on 
^ki  system. 

HtHts. — In  each  continent  the  political  divisions 
should  be  tawght  itt  intimate  tonnection  with 
diimns. 
|fvtrrira,  — Revision  of  mountams,  plains,  and 
be  division  of  the  continental  river  basins.  The 
irtings  IracptL  The  main  political  divisions*  The 
fkcirtant  towns. 

.imertca. — The  mountains,  plains,  and  valleys* 
gfit  of  i^ind.  The  great  northern  and  southern 
Th*^  western  slopes*  The  western  plateau,  and  Its 
K  The  grent  lakes.  The  main  river  basins. 
Hrisions.    Towns. 

^b*n£ric«i*^— Its  mountain  system.  Isthmus*  The 
■bin  111*     Rivers*     Town^* 

^-Moun^asnSi   plateaux,  and  valleys  revised*    Rain- 
river  basins.     Water  partings  traced.     The  lake 
Nile*     The    chief    divisicins   of    European    in- 
he  chief  towns, 

^^Th^    rrlji*f    revised.     Riiinfall.     The    scarcity 

et^*    Causes  of  drought.    River  basins.    Towns. 

He  relief  revis^ed*     The  prevailing  winds.     Rain- 

bai^ins*     Political    divisions.     Chief   towns. 

The      relief      revised.     Prevailing      winds,     Th^ 

Rainfall,     River   bahins*    The   countries   of 

liout  tbf  following  rours^es,  the  physical  geo- 
!s  to  tj^  taught  In  sulTictent  detail,  and  in  all  rasP!^ 
'-ronneetion  between  the  various  points  of  physical 
ir  b  to  W  shown*  The  fiolkkal  facts  are  to  be 
1^  rr^uhing  from  physical  conditions. 
V«ar'tt  Coar««:  Fir»t  Tftrm, — Thi-  liriiisk  I  sits, 
M.  I  he  M'as  surrounding.  Sectional  maps  of 
K  relief    of    the    land,     Water    partings*     River:*. 


Lakes*  Plains*  The  coasts,  as  connected  with  tnountains^ 
hills^   plains,  and  rivers* 

Physicai  ih^ography. --Winds  and  rainfall.  Causes  of 
winds*  Climatic  zones.  Trade  winds*  Prevalent  wind» 
of  the  British  Isles*  Evaporation.  Clouds.  Rainfall  of 
British    Isles. 

Sooond  T©rfw»^Mineral  wealth.  The  soil  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  British  Isles*  The  most  fertile  parts* 
Vegetable  productions.  How  affected  by  climatic  consider* 
ations  and  nature  of  soil*  The  industries,  Manufactures 
of  cotton*  Iron*  Woollen  goods.  Glass*  &:c.  Great 
Industrial   centres* 

Physical  Geography. — Causes  affecting  climate.  The 
climatic  divisions  of  the  British  Jsles,  Latitude  and 
longitude, 

Tlitrd  T« rtn*— 'The  division  of  the  Brllish  Isles  into 
counties*  The  must  important  towns.  Land  routes.  Sea 
routes.  Commercial  relations  with  other  countries* 
Imports  and  exports.  The  broad  facts  of  the  economic 
geography  of  the  British  Isles* 

Second  VMir'a  Cour«tti  Fir^t  T*rm .^Geography  of 
Eurnpe.  A  gf^neral  view  of  Eurasia.  The  great  mountaii* 
range  and  the  northern  and  southern  slope*^.  The 
striking  similarities  and  contra stii  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  The  relief  of  Europe.  Lakes*  Rivers*  Land 
routes*  How  they  cnmcJde  with  the  courses  of  rivers^*  The 
coast,  as  connected  with  mountain  ranges.  Plateaux  a.F\d 
low  plains.  Good  harbours.  Sea  routes.  The  chief  islands 
of  Europe*  Climate  in  detail.  Effects  of  westerly  winds 
and  Atlantic  drift.     Rainfall* 

Physucii  Geni^rapfty, — Ocean  currents* 

t^9e9niM  Tormt — SoiL  Mineral  wealth,  and  its  distribu- 
tion In  detail*  Vegetable  productions.  Animals,  Races. 
;  Manufactures.  Inier-European  commerce*  France,  Swiieer- 
'  land,,  Germany,  and  Austria  in  such  detail  as  time  will 
I    allow. 

Physical  Geography  ,^-Pbtkse^  of  the  moon.     Tides* 

Thtrd  T«rm» — The  rest  of  the  countries  In  such  detail 
as  time  will  allow.  Spain.  Balkan  Peninsula.  Italy- 
Holland.     Belgium,     Denmark.     Scandinavia.     Russia. 

Third  YMtr**  Cour««;  Wlrmt  T»rm. — Geography  of 
Asia^  The  great  central  plateau  and  mountain  walls. 
Other  mountain  ranges.  Seaward  slopes,  River  basins* 
Lakes.  Comparison  and  contrast  with  Europe*  Coast  of 
Asia.  Islands*  The  prevalent  winds  of  Asia.  Ckeait 
currents  affecting  Asia*  Climatic  divisions.  RainfJilL 
Soil  and  characteristic  products.     Animals* 

f efsond  Term*— Mineral  wealth  and  its  distribution  In 
detiiil.  Ihc  races  of  Asia*  The  commercial  productions- 
Density  of  population*  Religions  and  industries*  Chief 
roads  and  railways.  Sea  routes.  Commerce*  A  more  de- 
tailed studv  of  the  geography  of  the  British  possessions  In 
Asia, 

TKird  Term. — The  political  divisions  uf  ,Vsia.  The  chief 
towns.  *V  mitre  detailed  aceount  of  the  gct^gfaphy  of  Japan^ 
the  Chinese  Empire.  Russian  Ceniral  ,Asia,  and  Alghat)istsn, 
European  political   interests  in  Asia. 

Fourth   Voji.r*»  Cour«*;    F#r»t  Torm. — The   Geography 

[   of   Africa*— The   relici    uf   .Mrica*     Contrast    with    Eurasia. 

The  lakes  and  rivers  of  Africa*    The  coast.     Reasons,  why 

the   continent    remained    so   long   unexplored.     Outlines   of 

,    the  historj'  of  settlement  am!  exploration. 

Physitid  Geography, ^Thv  great  o<:eans  of  the  world, 
showing  briefly  their  relation  wiih  the  great  water  part- 
ings.    Finding  position   at   sea, 

Cocond  T^rwn*  -The  prevalent  winds  of  Africa  and  ocean 
currents,  1  he  rainfall.  The  lakes  as  resen'oirs.  The 
climatic  divisions  of  Afcka,     Scj\\  mv4  mmwiB^s.    '^t^^'cVn 
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^fHWS     y#i^Wt^     fr»*      >^H5»f;#.        Tl-w*      ^i^uisun.        British 

/r/^^hy  /y/  >4m-*/i«'/f      (3r^»i*f.     J^k4»=i.     k*v*rt,     Omm^*  afwi 
^WfT^n^s    M    Aff^fy^^      (A\ft\^i\r    4'jv*^*vn«.     f^dinfall,     .Soil 

/'//<♦/////  O^otifftphy.     (}f^t9f}  fuff0rtu. 
l(A/f|^//»^ty   ^^    ^h^    ^ffifj^h    Nl^«   (<^    fif«e    y<^«f*t   couf»5;. 

f'h^fh/tl   Ofogfftphy.      IM^n.     (A'tmnf*'. 

^•*##Nl  frnfm*  7M  fi^otirttp^ty  f,t  Kurttpm  («€#;  t^^c/zruj 
r^«r'«  tfnifM^).     kt*v\'*^  H^f'Kfph  ''^  Africa. 

thifli  fmfm,  k**vWion  tti  ih*  fi^OfirHphy  o1  thft  British 
t'ttftiUh,   ititUttUtifi  h\nforUn\  K'^^'tjrMphy, 


iMic   sr(/»;v   or  si'kkcii   sounds. 

Mr  Vn,l,  VV^rr^^N  kirr-MANN,  M.A. 

ffl. 

{('nfiduilPil  If  If  III  p.  54.) 

TIIICMI<;  luv  iiHUiy  (tlfllrultirii  confronting  a 
I'hihl  wliHi  It  hof<lni«  Ihr  Mliuly  of  a  foreign 
liiiif^UMun;  (Mio  of  tlir  grratoNt  in  the  pro- 
hMiiolMlloii.  It  U  not  nirroly  that  now  rounds 
hi»v«»  to  ho  h'Mint,  illlTiMhig  «llKhlly  or  entirely 
ItiMM  thii«a*  hi  tht^  nuilher  toni^im;  the  manner  in 
whhh  MiMMil^i  arr  iriursentrd  \h  al»o  different. 
IIm*  minnd  wilt  ton  ^h  hi  Kngllwh  \h  written  ch 
In  I'UMuh  and  svh  hi  (mmiiuiii;  thr  letter?*  vu  have 
n  timVM'ht  vtdur  hi  vt\r\\  ol  ihev*  three  lanf»uages. 
|um|  dm  I  hi'  liuJUh  j^nellhi^f  l?«  an  ohstarle  to  the 
aplMiM  lathMi  of  Ivni^lUh  sounds,  so  the  French 
and,  to  a  le'««  dofiiee,  the  (lernian  spelling  must 
hr  loiijiidid  a^i  a  ditlirully  in  the  way  of  the 
hrijlunn. 

\\  lutw  Uv  luned  that  Uw  most  pupils  a  reading 
IvUvuvli^d^v  ^idtUen,  aiul  that  it  they  should  iHMne 
tv^  \\\\'y\  a  ronveisrttioual  knowleitge  they  vxndd 
Hoon  a^^piiu^  ttio  piwmuu  iativMi  l\y  a  stay  in  the 
tv^^>  ii^u  \  \^u\ti>. 

Ux^N'*  ai\d  liiiU  aiv  svut  ahu^d  in  \Mxicr  that 
Us^^N  u^.^N  hwin  t>MW^n  tan^ua^es.  The  rrsuh 
MS.i\  vM^^Mh>\o\  tv  vatUtav^tvMN  ;  it  is  sate  to  saN 
\\\w  \\\  \\\\y^\  \\\\\^x  thc\  awpiiiv  t\ucnv^y  at  the 
v\^s\NM^  svt   awiuavrx,  |vattkHdailv  in   nuittrrs  v>t 

NSM\x^A^\<h,  wt  t\M   t.vsk  vNt  suitaMx^  t?,ouiiu:  thV\ 

' '^'^^^^x^   Av\vu\  ''     U    '<   tV   VsX'tv;    whx^   h^N 


ciacion  In  die  heiief  that  it  can  be  learnt 
ft  would  be  safe,  if  it  were  pnwthir  fior  thi 
u>  2rj\vLire  a  reaKfing-  kaowief^^  liUfmit  p 
In^  the  words ;  but  'd  we  do  hoc  sapplj  xhi 
^Atruii,  the  pupil  wifl.  sxiSL  attarh  softu 
to  the  words,  and  these  are  sore  Q3  bi 
entirely  incomect.  The  pupil  wOl  utter  tfai 
,  lan^^fua^e  with  what  we  call  an  *'"  En^fish 
— that  is,  he  will  retain  bis  old  faafaits  oi 
;  perhaps  with  a  few  si^^  mocfifications. 
i  ally  there  arises  in  his  mind  a  powerful 
tion  between  the  forei^  word  and  its  ^*  E 
pronurH:iatlon ;  and  unfortunate  indeed  is  I 
duty  it  becomes  to  destroy  this  assocL 
the  laborious  work  of  training  the  pupil 
nounce  correctly.  He  has  to  teach  the  use 
pure  vowels  where  the  pupil  has  been 
diphthongs  (as  in  rose^  mime^  Rose^  Sch 
has  to  substitute  a  new  stress  for  the  h 
one  fas  in  commencer,  ripondre^  strongly 
on  the  second  syllable);  he  has  to  teach 
nunciation  of  r  (as  in  mire^  partir^  mil 
his  task  is  heartrending. 

Perhaps  the  idea   that  French  might 
nounced  with  English  sounds  is  not  uno 
with  the  customary  pronunciation  of   L 
used   to   be   the   rule   (and   it  is   still    t< 
mon)  to  begin  Latin  before  French,   an 
thus  unconsciously  acquired  the  impress 
foreign   languages   had    the   same   prom 
as   English.     To    one    phonetically    trair 
ordioary  pronunciation  of  Latin  is  quite 
it  seems  so  needlessly  ugly  and  so  utterly 
Almost  every  vowel  suffers  in  quality,  ai 
in  quantity  too,  and  some  of  the  consona 
as  badly.     It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired 
efforts  of   the   Classical   Association    to 
matters  will   meet  with  success ;  yet  it 
feared    that    the    day    is    still    distant    w 
classical  colleagues  will  gladly  recognise  t 
of  phonetics.     Meanwhile  they  will  contir 
enthusiastic    praises    of    melodious    verse 
they  cannot  read  aloud  ! 

liut  to  return  to  modern  languages  :  1 
more  and  more  generally  held  is  that  the 
tion  of  the  spoken  as  well  as  the  written  1 
is  the  best  preparation  for  the  study  of  tf 
ture.  It  is  argued  that  the  b^inner  shouJ 
a  giHxl  command  of  a  fair  vocabulary  of 
wonis  and  the  essentials  of  grammar,  2 
this  can  host  be  obtained  by  a  copious  us 
I  foreign  language  both  in  its  spoken  an 
I  written  forms.  It  is  not  my  object  here  t< 
'  the  rvform  methixl,  which  has  been  expo 
O^hI  deal  of  unintelligent  criticism ;  I  ; 
tident  that  the  main  contentions  of  the  n 
arx^  Kiseil  on  gvneral  principles  not  like 
assail !txi  sucvx^s^fuUy.  For  my  present  pt 
is  sut^viont  to  state  that  diose  wbo  b< 
th<^  rx-^fonn  n^eth\xl  attach  mucii  impon 
tht^  s^y>k\"a  langitagr,  and  that  those  wbc 
^:  hA\^  tv-*  v\>n?>s$  thAt  in  thb  respect  at 
;r>irks  ^m  .-,<!>  Arv^  oc  the  old  "^graniri 
r>e:hvv:> 

It  the  t\>oc%n  li!r!$*,ij^nf  is  to  be  spo&% 


to    be    self-evident    that   it   should    be 
correctly    as   possible.     How    is   this 
|be  achieved? 
yng  time  it  was  thoug^ht  that  a  foreign 
IS  alone  able  to  teach  the  pronunciation 
ag^uagc;   yet  it  does   not  require  much 
Jlto    arrive    at    the    concJusion    that    the 
roust   have   a   knowledge  of  the  sounds 
the    pupiFs    mother-tongue   and    in    the 
iriguage.      Imitation    alone    has    been 
be   insufficient.     Occasionally   a   pupil 
[himself  and  possessing  unusual  ability 
taught    by    a   cle%^er   teacher    to    pro- 
foreign   language  well   by   imitating 
ftr's  speech;  but  this  is  rare,     Partrcu- 
lie  case  of  languages  like  English  and 
fhere   the   whole   manner  of   speech   is 
Ferent,   it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher 
acquainted   with  the   pupiPs   mother- 
land   again    we    see    excellent   foreign 
■of    French    and    German    whose   pupils 
the  foreign  languages  in  an  obtrusively 
_  ay.      It  is  not  that  the  teachers  do  not 
^tion    to    the    pronunciation;    especially 
are  new  to  the  work,  they  show  great 
[perseverance  in   this   respect.     The   at- 
the  pupils  to  imitate  their  pronuncia- 
satisfy  them ;  they  feel  that  something 
but  when  the  faulty  pronunciation  per- 
come  to  the  conclusion   that  English 
get   no  nearer   to   the  correct   pro- 
than    this*   and    so    they    reluctantly 
lemselves    with    what    seem    the    best 
dtainable.     It  is  quite  possible  that   no 
alts  can  be  obtained^by  imitation. 
ifferent    when    the    teacher,    native    or 
las    taken    pains    to    acquaint    himself 
*  phonetics   of   both   languages.      He   is 
for  the   mistakes  which   his   pupils  are 
^make,  and  he  forestalls  them  by  suit- 
pises.     Anxious  to  prevent  rather  than 
cx>m pares  the  English  and  the  foreign 
ad  knows  exactly  on  what  he  must  lay 
If  his  pupils  come  to  him  with 
ears,   he   proceeds   to   give   them    the 
Siseriminate  sounds,  which  necessitates 
tiaintance  with   the  organs   of  speech ; 
he  is  encouraged  by  the  interest  which 
_  never  fail  to  arouse.     The  pupils  ha\*e 
taring  speech-sounds  for  a  long  time,  yet 
knowing  how  they  were  uttered ;  and  the 
lit  shed  on  such  familiar  processes  is  like 
Hion.     It    is    sometimes    suggested    that 
should   not   be   bored    with   phonetics," 
the   objection   of  the  critic   who   attacks 
which    he   has   no    personal    experience* 
Incapable  of  boring  his  pupils  with  pho- 
Mhe  man  who  bores  them  whatever  he 
Ha  keen  teacher  of  languages  who  has 
Aduced  phonetics  into  his  teaching  docs 
I  tt  again*     If  you  wish  to  have  an  opinion 
he  value  of  phonetics   to  the   teacher  of 
■t  German,   it  is  well  not  to  go  to  one 
Bpvrr  made  use  of  phonetics. 
Kt  condition  of  success  in  teaching  the 


pronunciation  is  the  teacher^s  competence;  the 
second  is  practice  on  the  part  of  the  pupils*  As 
was  pointed  out  in  the  first  of  these  articles^  they 
have  been  speaking  English  until  certain  habits 
of  speech  were  formed*  These  habits  have  be- 
come firmly  rooted  by  the  time  when  the  foreign 
language  is  begun.  They  are  now  called  upon 
to  acquire  entirely  fresh  habits  of  speech; 
muscles  have  to  be  brougiil  into  active  play  which 
previously  took  little  or  no  part  in  the  production 
of  speech  sounds*  This  demands  much  practice. 
The  time  devoted  to  a  foreign  language  is 
limited;  during  the  rest  of  the  day  the  old  habits 
of  speech  prevail.  It  seems  all  the  more  neces* 
sary  to  give  to  the  foreign  language  as  much  of 
the  time  allotted  to  it  as  is  possible*  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  reformers  urge  that 
the  mother  tongue  should  be  used  as  little  as 
p>ossible  in  the  foreign -language  lesson.  They 
maintain  that  to  utter  alternately  the  foreign  lan- 
guage and  the  mother  tongue  renders  it  more 
diflkult  to  acquire  the  fresh  habits  of  speech  than 
when  the  two  are  kept  apart.  Their  contention 
seems  a  sound  one* 

The  teacher  who  has  studied  phonetics  is  natur- 
ally anxious  to  utilise  his  knowledge  in  the  class- 
room. He  can  do  so  by  explaining  ihe  formation 
of  the  sounds;  In  all  probability  he  will  have  re- 
course to  the  phonetic  alphabet,  which  he  has 
found  so  helpful  in  his  own  inquiries  into  the 
matter  of  pronunciation.  Perhaps  he  will  be 
content  to  use  the  signs  when  he  is  explaining 
the  sounds,  and  for  the  purpose  of  drilling  the 
organs  of  speech;  he  will  find  a  printed  sound- 
chart  very  useful.  Perhaps  he  will  go  further, 
and  let  his  pupils  write  in  the  phonetic  transcrip- 
tion. 

If  he  decides  to  do  so,  he  must  make  up  his 
mind  whether  he  will  teach  the  phonetic  signs 
exclusively  in  the  early  stages,  or  concurrently 
with  the  ordinary  spelling.  In  the  case  of  German, 
no  disadvantage  arises  from  teaching  both  at  ihe 
same  time ;  in  the  case  of  Erench,  the  best  results 
arc  likely  to  be  obtained  with  English  pupils  if 
they  use  the  phonetic  transcript  exclusively  during 
the'Srst  term.  After  three  months  they  will  have 
acquired  the  fresh  habits  of  speech.  They  can 
speak  correctly,  if  not  very  fluently  or  about 
many  subjects.  It  will  still  be  necessary  to  prac- 
tise the  foreign  sounds ;  even  the  foreigner's  pro- 
nunciation of  his  language  suffers  if  he  speaks 
English  much,  yet  in  his  case  the  habits  of  speech 
are  much  more  firmly  established  than  they  cao 
possibly  be  in  the  case  of  our  pupils. 

When  the  attention  has  for  a  term  been  de- 
voted to  the  sounds,  there  is  not  much  danger 
of  the  conventional  spelling  misleading  the  pupil; 
but  is  it  not  likely  that  the  habit  of  representing 
the  foreign  sounds  phonetically  will  interfere  with 
the  spelling?  This  seems  a  valid  objection;  yet 
experience  shows  it  to  be  groundless.  Indeed, 
pupils  who  have  passed  in  a  methodical  fashion 
from  the  phonetic  to  the  ordinary  spelling  are 
found  to  spell  quite  as  well  as  those  who  learn 
the  ordinary  spelling  only,  if  not  better*  After 
all,   this  is  not   surprising*     They   do  not   learn 
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the  spelling-  in  a  hap-hazard  way,  but  methodic- 
ally; they  realise  the  difference  between  the  two 
systems  of  representing  sounds,  and  when,  for 
instance,  they  spell  onihre  and  tanie,  they  can 
supply  a  reason  why  there  should  be  m  and  n 
in  these  words  respectively— a  point  which  hardly 
occurs  to  the  pupil  who  has  had  no  phonetic  train- 
^"R.  Similarly,  the  f  in  commengant,  the  qu  in 
iurque,  cease  to  be  exceptions,  and  gain  a  fresh 
interest  as  illustrating  the  inadequacy  of  the 
ordmary  spelling.  [ 

To  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 
*'  T^r^"^^    recommend    Mr.    Dumville's    excellent 

Elements  of  French  Pronunciation  and  Diction  ** 
(pent)  and  Prof.  Victor's  "German  Pronuncia- 
tion" (Reisland)  and  *' Elements  of  Phonetics: 
English,  French,  and  German  *'  (Dent),  my  adapt- 
ation of  his  "  Kleine  Phonetik.*'  As  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  observation  of  the  mother  tongue  I 
venture  to  call  attention  to  a  little  volume  en- 
titled **  Sounds  of  Spoken  English  "  (Dent),  which 
I  have  just  written  with  an  eye  to  the  require- 
ments of  our  training  colleges. 

I  do  not  know  whether  these  articles  will  have 
converted  a  single  reader  who  started  with  a  pre- 
judice against  the  study  of  speech  sounds,  con- 
sidering it  a  subject  only  for  the  faddist.  There 
are,  however,  among  the  readers  of  The  School 
\\'oRLi)  a  large  number  of  teachers  who  preserve 
an  open  mind  and  are  willing  to  listen  to  the  ex- 
perience of  others  and  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  what 
seems  valuable  in  their  suggestions.  I  am  hopeful 
that  my  words  may  induce  some  students  to  de- 
vote their  energies  to  phonetics.  It  is  a  science 
which  owes  much  to  Englishmen,  but  has  for 
some  time  been  neglected  by  them.  The  gain  to 
be  derived  from  the  study  of  speech  sounds  is 
not  inconsiderable.  To  establish  a  standard 
speech  for  the  British  Empire,  and  to  enable 
every  school-child  to  use  that  speech  fluently 
beside  its  local  dialect ;  to  remc^ve  the  great 
obstacle  to  intercourse  with  other  nations,  which 
our  faulty  pronunciation  of  their  laniruages  pre- 
sents to  us—  these  are  objects  requiring  zeal  ard 
devotion  ft)r  many  a  long  year.  Deep-seated  pre- 
judices must  be  overcome  before  success  is  at- 
tained ;  but  the  cause  is  worth  the  strui^gle.  The 
teacher  of  languages  has  a  great  responsibility  : 
introducing  the  child  into  the  language  and  the 
literature  of  its  mother  tongue,  he  is  teaching 
it  to  think  clearly  and  to  feel  finely ;  helping  the 
learner  to  understand  a  foreign  language,  he 
renders  possible  the  just  appreciation  of  the 
foreign  people,  which  is  a  powerful  aid  towards 
an  enlightened  patriotism. 


Juicon's  Essays.  By  E.  II.  Blakeney.  xiii.  +  373  pp. 
(Blackio.) — This  is  a  handy  little  book,  hardly  larger  than 
a  porket  odilion,  supplied  with  a  brief  but  good  and  read- 
able introduction  and  some  excellent  notes.  Editions  of 
■*'  Bacon's  Essays  "  are  numerous  enough,  but  this  has 
nianv  merits    and  deserves  attention. 


MANUAL    INSTRUCTION     IN     BC 
SECONDARY    SCHOOLS.  ^ 

By  \V.  A.  Knight, 
Sexey's  Trade  School,  Bruton. 

II. — Woodwork. 

THE  workshop  should  be  well  light 
utilising  a  room  at  the  end  of  a  b 
it  is  often  possible  to  have  light  < 
sides,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  t! 
of  hammering,  &c.,  from  interfering  wii 
lessons.  A  cheaper  and  better  plan  is  to 
separate  block,  consisting  of  metal-  an< 
workshops  placed  end  to  end,  a  little 
from  the  main  building.  The  style  of  arcl 
can  be  more  modest  than  that  of  the 
frontage,  and  several  other  small  econor 
be  introduced  by  the  architect. 

Each  room  should  have  a  superficial 
about  600  sq.  ft. — say  28ft.  x  20ft.  or  22 
requirements    by    the    Board    of    Educati< 
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minimum   of   40   sq.    ft.    per   pupil    seemj: 
writer  imnecessririly  exacting.      Most  exp 
manual    instructors    would    be    satisfied 
sq.  ft.  in  the  case  of  woodwork.      Roof-lij 
he  used,   but   there  must  also  be  plenty 
near  the  bench-level. 

Many  types  of  woodwork  benches  are 
market,  but  these  often  lack  rigidity,  \ 
quite  indispensable.  A  good  and  cconom: 
is  to  get  long  benches  made  locally,  the 
be  of  beech  or  sycamore,  the  legs  4ii 
strongly  framed  together.  The  maker  w 
know  where  to  put  his  hand  on  suitab 
which  may  have  been  lying  by  for  years, 
which  he  has  found  no  use.  A  bene! 
12ft.  X  4ft.  will  accommodate  six  pupils, 
either  side.  Three  of  such  benches  car 
ranged  very  conveniently  in  a  shop     28f 

1  The  first  article  appeared  in  December,  1905. 
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If  each  bench  accommodates  eight 
t  will  be  16ft.  long,  and  the  width  of  the 
ist  then  be  increased  to  20ft.,  or  prefer- 
t.  A  bench  for  eight  pupils,  complete 
s,  which  has  been  in  constant  use  for  ten 
as  made  locally,  and  cost  the  writer  ;;^5. 
drawer  or  shelf  under  the  bench  at  each 
ves  for  storing  work  in  process  of  com- 

Elaborate  arrangements  for  tools  are 
»ary.  A  strip  of  wood,  5in.  by  lin.,  ar- 
xNind  the  walls,  blocked  out  so  as  to  leave 
of  3 Jin.,  allows  the  planes  to  be  slipped 
ebind.  Part  of  the  space  between  the 
i  the  wall  is  covered  over  with  wood,  in 
e  slits  for  tenon-saws,  chisels,  and  other 
5,  and  holes  for  other  tools.  A  set  of 
:ept  together,  the  number  of  the  set  corre- 

with  the  number  of  the  bench-place.  It 
asy   to  trace  the  author  of  any  ill-usage 

the  tools  have  been  subjected. 

List  of  Tools  recommended. 


lane 

•saw 

r 

letre 

-ule 


rule 


A'\  

ound   file 

4  chisels,  I  in.  to  Jin. 

I  chisels,  Jin.  and  lin 

'iT-grauge         


d. 
6 

3 
4 
6 
o 
3 
3 
9 
6 

la 
6 

10 


Total 

19 

6 

Twenty  sets,  say  ;^2o 

0 

0 

^n,  for  general  use  : 

£ 

s. 

d. 

■ners  at  is.  2d. 

7 

0 

:es  at  lod. 

5 

0 

>lanes  at  6s 

12 

0 

ise-gauges  at  2s.  3d. 
>thing-planes  at  3s.  6d. 

1 

9 

I 

0 
0 

ng-gauges  at  is.  3d. 
:eshaves  at   is.  6d.   ... 

2 
3 

6 
0 

ise-chisels  at  gd. 

4 

6 

ones  at  2s.  gd. 

5 

6 

-pots  at  2S.  6d. 

?s  and  sets  of  bits  at  24s. 

66.     2 

5 
9 

0 
0 

nd   I  cross-cut  saw  ... 

6 

6 

ist  one,  fitted,  say     ... 

I 

7 

0 

Total     . 

••     £7 

17 

0 

ply   of  brads,   nails,   screws,   glue,   sand- 
:. ,  will  be  required. 

>r    two    shelves,    with    gas,    should    be 
in  a  convenient  place,  for  the  glue. 
11  blackboard  can  be  placed  flat  against 
,    resting  on  a  strip,   and  kept  in  place 

IS. 

re   cupboard    is    indispensable,    at    least 


6ft.  6in.  X4ft.  6in.  x  2ft.  6in.,  with  shelves  for 
storing  joints  and  models,  and  with  two  or  three 
large  drawers  with  partitions  for  storing  sundries. 
A  supply  of  wood  for  a  year  sufficient  for  two 
classes  of  twenty  each  would  be  as  follows  for 
the  course  suggested  : — 

500ft.  run  bass  wood,  ijin.  x  ijin. 

50  sq.  ft.  bass  wood,  6in.  x  Jin. 

500ft.  run  teak,  i^in.  x  ijin. 

50  sq.  ft.  leak,  6in.  x  Jin. 

300ft.  run  red  deal,  i^in.  x  ijin. 

300ft.  run  red  deal,  2in.  x  ijin. 

500ft.  run  yellow  deal,   i^in.  x  ijin. 

500ft.  run  yellow  deal,  2in.  x  lAin. 

A  small  quantity  of  Kauri  pine,  say  100  sq.  ft., 
§in.  and  ^in.  thick,  may  be  usefully  added. 

The  total  cost  should  not  exceed  ;£.^io  or  ;^ii. 

A  foot-lathe  is  a  useful  addition,  and  can  often 
be  purchased  locally  second-hand.  It  will  serve 
for  the  more  skilful  pupils  who  are  in  advance  of 
the  others,  and  can  be  set  to  make  (among  other 


Fig.  2.— Joint  No.  24. 

things)  handles  for  the  models  in  the  metal-work 
course. 

The  grindstone  would  be  placed  with  advan- 
tage in  the  metal-workshop. 

"Woodwork  (F!nglish  Sloyd),"  by  S.  Barter 
(\Miitaker),  is  an  indispensable  handbook  for 
every  teacher  engaged  in  manual  instruction. 

SUGGESTED    COURSE     IN     WOODWORK. 

List  of  Exercises,  showinc.  Order  of  Joints  .\nd 

Models. 

1.  Use  of  English  and   French  rules. 

2.  Planing  first  face  (up  to  lin.  wide). 

3.  Planing  second  face  and  squaring. 

4.  Measuring,  lining,  scribing,  and  gauging. 

5.  Planing   to   sizes   (up   to    loin.  x^in.  X  iin.). 

6.  Use  of  knife. 

Model  I. — Flower-pot  Stick. 

7.  Sawing  across  and  with  grain  and  at  an  angle  with 
tenon-saw. 

8.  Planing  to  sizes  loin.  X2in.  X  tin. 

9.  Use  of  paring  chisel. 
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Joints  I  to  10. 

10.  Glue,  use  of. 

11.  Filing  and  glass-papering. 

Model  2. — Vase  Stand. 

12.  Boring  with  awl,  nailing,  and  punching. 

13.  Use  of  smoothing-plane  and  shooting-board. 

Joints  II   to   15  (to  be  glued  and  finished). 
Model  3, — Flower-pot  Stand. 

14.  Octagonal  and  curved  planing. 

Model  4. — Round  Ruler. 

15.  Wide  face  planing. 

16.  Shooting  end  of  grain. 

Model  5. — Box  (about  gin.  X5in.X3in.). 
Plugging  and  bevel  planing. 
Boring. 

Model  6. — Flat   Ruler  (one  bevel). 
Counter  sinking  and  screwing. 

Model  7. — ^T-square. 

20.  Gouging. 

Model  8.— Pen  Tray. 

21.  Mortise  gauging. 

22.  Use  of  mortise-chisel. 


17- 
18. 


19 


Fig.  3.— Joint  No.  4. 

Joints  16  to  22. 

Model  9. — Footstool. 

Model  10.— Try-square. 

Joints  23  to  24. 
Model  II. — Soap  Box. 

23.  Oblique  sawing  and  routing. 

Joint  25. 
Model   12. — Bracket. 

24.  DowelUng. 

Model  13.— Test-tube  Stand. 
Joints  26  to  30. 

25.  Rebating,    chamfering,    and   stop-chamfering. 

Model  14. — Picture  Frame. 

26.  Glue-jointing. 

27.  Pad-sawing. 

Model  15. — Footstool. 
Model  16. — Box  and  Lid  (dovetailed). 

Supplementary   Models : — 

Inlay  ;  pen-tray  ;  axe-shaft ;  lamp-stand  ;  gauge  ;  mitre- 
square  ;  mallet ;  bootjack ;  letters  formed  of  combined 
joints. 


List  of  Joints. 

1.  Half-lap,  open. 

2.  ,,  middle. 

3.  „  closed. 

4.  Notching. 

5.  Half-lap,  dovetail. 

6.  Oblique  half-lap,  open. 

7.  „  .,  middle. 

8.  ,,  ,,  with   notch. 

9.  ,,  ,,         closed. 

10.  Cogging. 

11.  Tongue  and  grooving. 

12.  Housing  and  rebating. 

13.  Simple  scarfing. 

14.  Bridle. 

15.  Stop  bridle. 

16.  Mortise  and  tenon,  open. 

17.  „  „  closed. 

18.  ,,  ,,  with  haunch. 

19.  ,,  ,,  closed,   with  haunch. 

20.  ,,  ,,  with  wedges. 

21.  Double  mortise  and  tenon,  open. 

22.  ,,  ,,  ,,       closed. 

23.  Single  edge   dovetail. 

24.  Triple       „ 

25.  Key  grooving. 

26.  Lap   dovetail. 

27.  Mitre  dovetail. 

28.  Mortise  mitre  joint. 

29.  Scarfing  joint. 

30.  Angle  bridle. 


—The     illustrations     accompany 
are     inserted     merely    as     speci 


N.B 

article 

drawing  actually  done  in  class. 


BOOKKEEPING  AS   A   SCHOOL    SI 

By  John  Thornton. 

II. 

{Concluded  from  p.  49.) 

IN  the  article  already  published    the 
bookkeeping  as  a  school  subject  v 
sidered,  and  it  was  urged,  not  onl 
ground   of   its   usefulness   in   after-life, 
on   that  of  its  educational  value,   that 
be  well  if  the  subject  were  taught  in  al 
The  important  question  remains  :  How 
be  taught?     For  there  is  no  doubt  that 
be  better  to  leave  it  alone  altogether  t\ 
the  wrong  way  to  work  to  teach  it. 

This  question  cannot  be  properly 
unless  we  clearly  understand  the  distir 
tween  office  and  school  bookkeeping.  T 
is  the  place  to  learn  the  theory ;  the  ofl 
place  to  learn  the  practice.  To  attempt 
office  bookkeeping  at  school  is  a  fur 
error. 

The  school  bookkeeping  of  a  genen 
was  vitiated  by  this  error.  A  pattern  ** 
was  cunningly  devised,  to  be  faithfully 
the  pupil  and  **  neatly  ruled  off  in  red  in 
nearer  the  approach  made  to  the  averaj 
work  in  the  average  office,  the  better  tl 
was  supposed  to  be.     To  the  theory  and 


|bj^%  ^s  exhibited  in  the  final  stateftient 
■^  little  or  no  attention  was  paid.     The 

clerk  WQuld  have  nothing-  to  do  with 
al  results  for  the  First  ten  or  twenty  years 
reerp  at  all  events »  so  why  should  the  poor 
y's  head  be  troubled  about  them?  In 
school  text-books  the  explanation  of  the 
sheet  and  of  the  method  of  proving  often 
I  less  than  a  couple  of  pages  of  small 
Lpparently  having  the  remotest  possible 
ion  with  the  body  of  the  work^  which  con- 
»f  page   after   page   of   model   day-book, 

and  ledger.  Such  brief  and  lifeless  ex- 
m  seemed  to  have  been  placed  there  more 
Ts  sake  than  anything  else — very  much 
Nidtcation  to  King  James  is  placed  at  the 
^  of  our  Bibles,  True,  they  were  occa- 
glanced  at  by  a  yawning  schoolboy,  as 
r  worshipper  might  try  to  relie%'e  the 
rf  a  dull  sermon  by  reading  the  address 
lost  High  and  Mighty  Prince  James »  but 
sr  case  with  the  smallest  idea  of  markings 
,  and  profiting  by  what  he  was  reading, 
Y  be  thought  that  this  is  all  changed,  and 
such  old  books  are  used  now.  I  am  sorry 
lis  is  only  partially  true.     The  fallacy  still 

0  linger  in  the  minds  of  some  writers  of 
ks  that  the  only  object  of  teaching*  book- 
is  to  train  up  a  race  of  model  clerks,  and 

tlly  the  concession  to  modern  ideas  too 
IP  the  form  of  what  is  supposed  to  be 
f  blend  of  theor)^  and  practice. 
truth  is  J  that  while  school  is  far  and 
le  best  place  for  teaching  the  theory t  the 
»   tJie   only   possible   place    for   effectively 

1  the  practice.  For  there  are,  in  fact, 
ds  of  systems,  each  one  of  which  has 
Up  with  or  been  modified  and  adapted  to 
?ial  circumstances  of  the  particular  bu si- 
nce mcd ;  and  it  is  folly  to-  attempt  to  in- 
lie  schoolboy  in  any  one  of  these  systems, 
le  chances  are  999  to  i  that  in  actual  life 
have  to  use  something  quite  different. 

It  Is  no  use  making  experiments  with  a 
t  mixlure  of  office  and  school  bookkeeping. 
Etificiion  between  the  two  is  radical,  and 
but  disappointment  can  result  from  the 
to  amalgamate  them.  The  only  true  way 
ti  bookkeeping  at  school  is  to  depart  as 
li  possible  from  office  methods. 
distance  T — 

ll^ce   bookkeeping  ends  with   the   ledger. 
kkeeping  begins  with  the  ledger. 

bookkeeping  treats  of   personal   ac- 
st*      School     bookkeeping     treats     of 
ounts  first. 

bookkeeping  w*orks  onwards  towards 
unt.    School  bookkeeping  works  back- 
ount. 
iptng  makes  use  of  technical 
ind   abhreviations   as    much    as   possible, 
bookkeeping    avoids    them    as    much    as 

i 

►ffire  bookki*eping  records  long  series  of 
lions  lasting  half  a  year  or  more.     School 


bookkeeping   is   broken   up   into   short   series   of 

transactions  recorded  and  proved  in  half  an  hour 
or  less. 

(6J  In  office  bookkeeping  the  final  results  are 
kept  out  of  sight  of  the  ordinary  bookkeeper. 
In  school  bookkeeping  the  attention  of  the  pupil 
is  steadfastly  and  continuously  directed  tliereto. 

(7)  The  office  bookkeeper  can  seldom  stop  to 
ask  the  reason  for  this  or  that,  and  there  is  no 
one  but  a  crabbed  old  senior  to  answ^er  him  if  he 
does*  The  schoolboy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ex- 
pected to  understand  the  reason  for  everything, 
and  to  ask  if  he  does  not. 

These  distinctions  are  not  accidental  and  trivial ; 
they  are  essential  and  vital,  for  these  reasons  : — 

(1)  School  bookkeeping  begins  with  the  ledger 
because  the  other  books  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  main  principle.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  theory  of 
bookkeeping  is  concerned,  they  can  be  dispensed 
with  altogether.  This  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible in  practice  J  but  it  is  not  only  possible,  it 
is  highly  advantageous  in  school,  because  it  con- 
centrates the  mind  of  the  learner  on  the  thing  that 
it  is  most  needful  for  him  to  learn.  To  begin 
with  the  subsidiary  books  is  unwise  in  all  cases, 
as  it  gives  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  importance 
of  these  books.  And  when  the  pupiFs  school 
studies  are  abruptly  cut  short  before  he  has 
touched  the  heart  of  the  subject,  such  initiatory 
work  proves  quite  worthless.  The  principles  of 
bookkeeping  are  not  only  not  understood;  they 
have  not  even  been  considered,  and  the  mind  has 
been  clogged  with  special  methods  which  will 
only  by  the  merest  chance  coincide  with  those 
needed  in  after-life.  The  difference  bet^s'ecn  the 
theory  and  practice  of  bookkeeping  is  like  the 
difference  between  an  actual  game  of  chess  and 
the  explanation  of  the  game  to  a  beginner.  You 
begin  your  game  with  a  pawn;  you  begin  your 
explanation  w^lth  the  king.  Whatever  books  may 
be  used  I  in  any  system  of  bookkeeping  the  ledger 
is  the  king  of  them  all,  and  to  begin  to  teach 
bookkeeping  with  the  subordinate  books  because 
they  are  the  first  used  in  actual  business  is  as 
stupid  as  it  would  be  to  begin  to  teach  chess 
by  showing  your  pupil  the  opening  moves  of  an 
actual  game  and  getting  him  to  imitate  them. 

{2)  School  bookkeeping  treats  of  nominal  ac- 
counts first  because  these  are  the  accounts  that 
show  the  gains  and  losses  arising  out  of  the 
various  business  transactions  for  a  definite  period, 
and  the  effects  such  gains  and  losses  have  upon 
the  capita!  invested  in  the  business.  Business  is 
carried  on  for  the  sake  of  profit,  and  it  will  soon 
come  to  a  standstill  if  t"he  net  result  is  not  profit 
but  loss.  Nominal  accounts  are  the  pulse  of  the 
business— or,  rather,  the  nurse's  chart  showing 
pulse  fluctuations — and  some  knowledge  of  these 
accounts  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  other  accounts. 

(3I  Office  bookkeeping  goes  forwards.  School 
bookkeeping  goes  backwards— that  is  to  say. 
having  first  of  all  explained  the  balance-sheet, 
and  shown  how  this  statement  of  final  results  is 
the  goal   of  the  bookkeeper's  lahoMts^  v;^  v^^e^cw 
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proceed  from  this  ascertained  spot  to  the  regions 
that  lie  nearest  to  it,  and  so  work  our  way  back- 
wards (in  explanation)  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  just  as  in  the  teaching  of  geography  a 
plan  of  the  school  premises  is  frequently,  and 
very  wisely,  taken  as  a  starting-point. 

(4)  Office  bookkeeping  is  full  ot  technical  terms 
and  abbreviations ;  it  positively  revels  in  their 
obscurity  and  multiplicity.  School  bookkeeping 
never  uses  them  if  they  can  possibly  be  avoided, 
knowing  that  they  both  mystify  and  repel  the 
learner,  and  also  lead  him  astray  from  the  matter 
in  hand.  And  this  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered 
at.  One  or  two  long  words  even  in  a  child's 
story-book  are  by  no  means  resented,  and  may 
even  impart  a  pleasant  flavour  to  the  dish  (as 
Charles  Kingsley  and  Lewis  Carroll  very  well 
knew) ;  but  to  see  a  page  pepp>ered  all  over  with 
unfamiliar  words  and  phrases  is  enough  to  daunt 
the  stoutest  heart,  and  unless  the  call  of  duty 
is  clear  or  the  prize  very  alluring  we  ordinary 
mortals  shirk  the  conflict.  Boys  are  human  after 
all. 

(5)  Office  bookkeeping  records  the  transactions 
of  one  long  period  in  one  long  series.  This  is 
inevitable.  It  would  never  do  to  balance  and 
prove  the  books  every  week  in  order  to  discover 
how  things  were  going  on.  It  would  be  like  the 
action  of  a  child  raking  up  the  mould  to  see  how 
the  seeds  in  his  garden  were  getting  on.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a  most  important  and  interesting 
thing  (both  in  gardening  and  bookkeeping)  to 
know  how  things  are  getting  on — and  in  school 
bookkeeping  we  disturb  the  soil  as  often  as  we 
please,  to  show  the  process  and  master  the  secret. 
Accordingly,  we  give  very  short  exercises,  so 
that  we  may  see  the  six  or  twelve  months*  work 
of  the  office  in  focus.  The  long  school  exercises 
of  the  last  generation  were  the  bane  of  school 
bookkeeping  and  the  main  cause  of  the  just  dis- 
repute into  which  it  fell.  There  could  be  no  sus- 
tained interest  in  such  exercises;  besides  which, 
in  not  a  few  cases,  the  pupil  left  school  long 
before  he  reached  the  goal  of  his  labours,  prob- 
ably even  before  he  came  near  enough  to  discern 
the  goal  through  the  mist  and  fog. 

In  modern  school  bookkeeping,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  goal  is  close  at  hand ;  the  player  cannot 
but  see  it,  and  with  quickened  and  sustained  zeal 
he  presses  towards  it. 

(6)  This  goal — the  culmination  and  fruit  of  all 
his  toil — is  hidden  from  the  profane  gaze  of  the 
ordinary  office  clerk.  The  books  he  has  been 
laboriously  keeping  are  on  the  appointed  day  con- 
veyed reverently  into  the  partner's  private  room. 
The  doors  are  locked.  The  private  ledgers  arc 
taken  out  of  the  private  safe  and,  the  results 
having  been  privately  arrived  at  and  entered,  the 
books  containing  these  results  are  carefully  locked 
up  again  without  the  bookkeeper  being  invited 
to  assist  in  this  interesting  operation.  Consider 
the  contrast  in  school  bookkeeping.  Here,  the 
pupil's  attention  having  been  steadfastly  directed 
to  the  balance-sheet  and  capital  account  from 
the  very  start  and  fixed  thereon  throughout,  he 


reaps  at  last  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  t 
solute  agreement  through  his  own  pai 
care,  and  is  rewarded  by  this  clear  proc 
accuracy  of  his  own  work. 

(7)  The  last  point  of  contrast  betwej 
and  school  bookkeeping  is  the  most  defi 
significant  of  all.  The  office  clerk  has  t< 
his  course  steadfastly  without  stopping 
inquiries.  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  hi; 
to  explain  to  him  the  principles  of  bool 
generally,  or  even  the  principles  of  th< 
system  adopted  in  his  own  office.  Pro^ 
understands  that  part  of  the  special  syste 
affects  his  own  department,  this  is  all  th 
quired  or  expected  of  him.  If  he  sh 
ambitious,  he  must  help  himself  to 
knowledge  of  the  subject  as  quietly  and  ui 
tiously  as  he  can.  For  it  is  by  no  means 
that  if  he  were  suspected  of  busying  his  rr 
speculations  as  to  the  meaning  or  wa 
perfection  of  the  system  adopted  in  his 
would  receive  a  peremptory  hint  to  give 
undivided  attention  to  his  own  dutie 
ditions  the  very  reverse  of  these  are  the 
custom  of  school  life.  Here  the  master 
his  advice  and  help,  and  eagerly  welo 
telligent  inquiry  and  thoughtful  criticisn- 

We  have  thus  seen  that  office  and  sch< 
keeping  are  totally  distinct  things,  and 
attempt  to  combine  the  two  would  be  lil 
to  mix  oil  and  water.  They  will  not  1 
with  the  most  prolonged  and  energetic 
School  is  the  best  possible  place  for  tea( 
principles  and  the  worst  possible  place  f 
ing  the  practice  of  the  sulDJect. 

Let  us  suppose  now  that  we  have  s 
in  converting  our  sceptical  schoolmas 
will  perhaps  ask  us  how  best  to  intro 
subject  into  a  school  where  it  has  ne 
taught,  or  what  measures  to  take  to  rev< 
its  present  teaching  where  that  is  seen 
sound ;  to  whom  we  reply  that  he  mus 
rate  see  to  these  things — a  good  text 
good  teacher,  sufficient  time,  and  a  litt 
encouragement. 

Good  text-books  are  the  first  essentia 
can  be  obtained  with  much  less  diffici 
formerly.  But  do  not  take  the  first  that 
itself,  and  do  not  trust  simply  to  recomm 
Obtain  copies  and  examine  them  to  see 
they  meet  the  conditions  already  discus: 
that  they  deal  with  principles  mainly,  th 
glance  they  attract  rather  than  repel, 
they  are  written  in  fair  and  intelligible 

Then  secure  a  good  teacher — one  of 
manent  staff  if  possible,  but  in  any 
who  is  a  good  teacher — one  who  un^^er^t; 
as  well  as  he  understands  bookkeeping 
equally  enthusiastic  about  both.  Bear 
that  a  knowledge  of  accountancy  withou 
ledge  of  boys  is  of  no  use  whatever. 
other  hand,  let  no  one  attempt  to  t 
subject  who  takes  it  up  with  scorn  or 
I  or  as  a  mere  matter  of  dutv. 
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c  are  the  two  chief  essentials — a  good 
and  a  good  ship.  Yet  your  vessel  will 
ittle  headway  if  you  keep  it  in  the  shallows 
rrow  creeks.  Give  it  sea-room.  Do  not 
e  that  one  lesson  (of  forty  minutes)  a  week 
i  preparation  is  sufficient.  The  least  time 
in  ^ive  Rfood  results,  in  my  opinion,  is  two 
I  a  \veek»  with  suitable  time  for  prepara- 
r  txerciseSi  though  one  lesson  a  w^eek  will 
■■r  diligent  and  earnest  pupils  if  backed 
^fequate  out-of-school  work. 
R^last  place,  give  the  subject  honest  en- 
finent.  Do  not  forget  it  nr  slur  it  over. 
r  omit  to  notice  it  on  speech-day  or  prize- 
Do  not  speak  of  it  with  a  covert  smile,  or 
it  to  he  sneered  at  or  treated  as  an  idle 
metil.  good  enough  to  fill  up  the  time  of 
poor  fellows  who  have  no  brains  for  any- 
letter*  Let  it  take  an  honourable  position 
f  side  with  other  subjects,  and  you  will 
ly  reap  a  due  re%vard,  if  not  in  examination 
:ii  is  a  secondary  matter — at  any  rate  in 
owledge  that  you  have  helped  to  give  your 
L  belter  equipment  for  fife's  difficulties  and 
llities« 


TRAINING    OF    TEACHERS    IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Proposed  Radical  Changes. 

_  Scotch  Education  Department  has  just 
Issued  for  information  and  discussion  a 
draft  minute  containing  ''  Regulations  for 
«litfiinary  education,  training,  and  certifi- 
of  teachers  for  various  grades  of  school,'* 
ninuce  has  for  some  time  been  under  the 
cration  of  the  provincial  committees  for  the 
of  teachers,  and  it  was  the  intention  of 
ment  to  submit  these  regulations  to 
t  after  consideration  of  the  amendments 
by  these  bodies.  As,  however,  incom- 
iiiisleadtng  versions  of  the  new  regula- 
found  their  way  into  the  press,  it  was 
advisable  to  issue  the  whole  minute 
discussion  and  criticism.  It  may  be 
iCe  that  I  whatever  the  defects  of  the 
matters  of  detail,  a  diOicult  problem 
tackled  in  a  courageous  spirit  and  with 
icnsive  conccptton.  Boldness  of  initia- 
breadth  of  view  characterise  all  the 
and  their  adoption  will  certainly  lead 
ation  of  a  teaching  profession  that  in 
p  and  professional  equipment  will  rank 
best. 

Illations  are  necessarily  somewhat  In* 
and  appeal  chiefly  to  the  educational 
but  an  admirable  conspectus  of  their 
aim  is  furnished  for  the  general  reader 
accompanying  prefatory  memorandum. 
thts  it  Is  seen  that  the  whole  course  of 
ig'  is  regarded  as  one  continuous  process 
;-  fwo  aspects^namcly,  the  general  educa- 
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tion  of  the  future  teacher,  and  his  professional 
training.  Concentration  is  made  upon  the  first 
1  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  course,  and  upon  the 
k  second  aspect  in  the  latter,  but  in  each  stage 
the  claims  of  these  two  sides  of  training  are  kept 
in  view.  It  will  be  generally  accepted  that  a 
liberal  education  is  one  of  the  chief  qualifications 
for  a  teacher.  Without  this,  no  training  and  no 
natural  aptitude  can  produce  wholly  satisfactory 
results.  The  acceptance  of  this  principle  neces- 
sarily involves  the  disappearance  of  the  pupil- 
teacher  system  in  its  present  form,  and  the 
Education  Department  deserves  every  credit  for 
boldly  accepting  its  logical  consequences  and 
abolishing  juvenile  labour  from  the  schools. 
The  Department  might  ha%^e  sought  refuge 
in  the  half-way  house  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation with  a  two  years*  apprenticeship,  but  in 
acting  as  it  has  done  it  has  chosen  the  better 
part.  The  pu pi  1- teacher  system  at  best  was  a 
mere  makeshift,  and  was  tolerated  so  long  only 
because  it  was  cheap.  The  attempt  to  combine 
academic  training  with  professional  training  in 
the  Falstaffian  proportion  of  *'a  halfpennyworth 
of  bread  to  an  intolerable  deal  of  sack  "  broke 
down  years  ago,  at  least  in  populous  centres, 
where  the  pupil-teacher  has  become  a  half-timer 
— one  half-day  a  learner,  the  other  a  teacher. 

The  standard  of  general  education  has  risen  so 
much  in  recent  years  that  even  this  compromise 
has  failed.  The  burden  of  the  two  trainings, 
academic  and  professional,  has  placed  an  intoler- 
able strain  upon  pupil -teachers.  They  live  in 
an  atmosphere  of  perpetual  rush  and  pressure, 
w^here  true  education  cannot  breathe.  Education, 
if  it  is  to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  demands  a 
certain  measure  of  leisurely  progress.  Pupils 
must  have  time  to  think,  to  assimilate  knowledge 
properly,  and  not  bolt  it  in  undigested  chunks  as 
too  many  have  to  do  now.  That  the  results  have 
generally  been  so  good  is  a  notable  testimony  to 
the  ability  of  I  he  teachers  and  to  the  capacity 
of  the  pupil -teachers;  but  in  most  cases  success 
has  been  bought  with  a  price.  On  the  profes- 
sional side,  which  is  the  supposed  strong  point  of 
the  system,  the  objections  are  even  more  pro- 
nounced. Youths  begin  to  teach  when  they  are 
just  emerging  from  the  primary  stage  of  know- 
ledge. They  are  given  authority  before  the  sense 
of  responsibility  has  been  awakened  within  them, 
and  the  result  Is  too  often  hurtful  to  their  own 
temper  and  character,  as  well  as  disastrous  for 
the  poor  pupils  who  are  the  corpus  %n!e  for  their 
cailow  experiments. 

But  if  the  pupil-teacher  system  as  known  to  us 
is  alMjlished,  some  of  its  most  valuable  features 
are  to  be  retained.  The  pupil-teacher  system  cer- 
tainly was  an  ideal  method  for  eliminating  the 
unfit  at  an  age  when  I  hey  could  profitably  and 
without  serious  loss  of  time  turn  to  other  em- 
ployments. Certain  constitutional  qualities  and 
natural  aptitudes  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
teacher.  No  study  and  no  training  can  confer 
these  if  wholly  lacking,  though  they  can  certainly 
be  greatly  improved  hv  1>q1U.     V^  \W  t^^'^  t^i|;^^' 
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tions,  provision  is  made  at  each  stage  for  the 
systematic  observation  of  those  personal  qualities 
which  make  for  or  against  particular  fitness  for 
the  office  of  teacher,  and  at  the  later  stages  the 
test  of  actual  contact  with  the  problems  of  class- 
teaching  has  to  be  passed. 

The  minute  further  provides  for  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  in  all  grades  of  schools.  For 
over  sixty  years  this  principle  has  been  opera- 
tive in  the  case  of  elementary-school  teachers, 
and  has  completely  justified  itself  by  its  results. 
Yet  it  is  strange  that  no  provision  has  ever  been  | 
made  or  required  for  the  teachers  in  secondary 
schools.  The  mere  possession  of  knowledge  was 
in  their  case  supposed  to  confer  the  power  to 
.  impart  it,  and  training  was  regarded  with  a  good 
deal  of  suspicion,  if  not  contempt.  This  position 
has  long  been  abandoned  by  most  secondary- 
school  teachers,  but  no  organised  system  was 
available  for  their  training.  All  this  is  remedied 
by  the  new  minute,  and  the  most  ample  provision 
is  made  for  the  professional  training  of  the 
secondary-school  teacher. 

The  reforms  outlined  above  are  too  far-reaching 
and  radical  to  escape  destructive  criticism,  and 
already  all  the  gargoyles  of  public  opinion  are 
beginning  to  spout.  School  boards  are  up  in 
arms  because  the  new  regulations  will  add  con- 
siderably to  the  cost  of  education  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  trained  teachers  for  pupil-teachers. 
A  good  deal  of  sympathy  will  be  felt  with  this 
view,  but,  after  all,  this  is*  only  part  of  a  great  j 
question  which  has  recently  been  raised  in  regard 
to  the  readjustment  of  the  relations  between  local 
and  Imperial  contributions.  Such  readjustment 
is  absolutely  essential  in  certain  districts,  or 
the  whole  educational  fabric  will  come  tumbling 
down;  but  if  a  satisfactory  solution  is  to  be 
reached,  it  can  only  be  by  taking  up  the  whole 
question,  and  not  by  tinkering  at  a  small  {ringe 
of  it  here  and  there. 

A  more  serious,  because  more  specious,  objec- 
tion is  heard  in  many  quarters.  It  is  contended 
that  the  terms  of  the  new  minute  will  exclude 
the  children  of  the  working  classes  from  the 
teaching  profession.  The  avenues  of  promotion 
for  those  of  limited  means  are  not  so  numerous 
that  one  could  look  with  indifference  on  the  clos- 
ing of  a  single  one.  Much  of  the  best  talent  in 
this  as  in  every  other  profession  has  been  drawn 
from  this  class  in  the  past,  and  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  close  the  door  on  such  in  the 
future.  No  such  objection,  however,  can  fairly 
be  taken  against  the  regulations.  By  means  of 
bursaries  and  maintenance  allowance  the  most 
ample  provision  is  made  at  each  stage  for  this 
class  of  pupil.  The  regulations  certainly  con- 
template the  possibility  of  a  certain  number  of 
students  providing  for  their  own  maintenance. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  an  ever-increasing  number  will 
do  so,  for  only  in  this  way  will  the  teaching 
profession  take  its  proper  place  among  the  other 
professions. 

The  following  summary  gives  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  new  scheme : — 


Stages  in  Course. 

The  recognised  stages  in  the  course  of  preparj 
the  office  of  teacher  are  as  follows : — 

(i)  Candidates  on  probation. 

(2)  Junior  students. 

(3)  Students  in  full  training. 

Candidates  on  Probation. 

(Twelve  to  Fifteen  Years  of  Age.) 

(i)  Candidates  on  probation  will  be  chosen  fron 
pupils  who  have  passed  the  qualifying  examinatioi 
examination    corresponds    generally    to    that    of 
Standard  VI.) 

(2)  The    selection    of    candidates    will    be    made 
headmaster's  written  report  as  to  the  character, 
and  promise  of  each  applicant. 

(3)  The  course  will  generally  extend  over  thre 
and  must  be  passed  in  a  higher-grade  or  hig 
school,  or  in  an  elementary  school  recognised  as  j 
suitable  facilities  for  higher  education. 

(4)  Candidates    will    be   under    observation    duri 
course  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  do  01 
possess    the    qualities    necessary    to    a    successful 
For    this    purpose,    practice    in    teaching    may    I 
occasionally  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  cot 

(5)  Candidates  on  probation  shall  be  eligible  fc 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  other  pupils  in  the  sd 
addition,  a  grant  of  £ — ^  will  be  paid  for  each  c 
who  goes  forward  to  the  next  stage  of  training. 

(6)  Probationary  candidates  may  receive  allowa 
travelling  expenses  or  for  maintenance  away  froi 
Candidates  are  not  under  any  obligation  to  go  foi 
the  next  stage  of  training,  even  though  they  have 
maintenance  allowances. 

Junior  Students. 
(Fifteen  to  Seventeen  or  Eighteen  Years  of  A^ 

.  (i)  Junior  students  must  have  completed  a  thn 
course  in  an  approved  secondary  school,  and  have 
the  intermediate  certificate  at  the  end  of  their  ten 
standard  of  the  intermediate  certificate  may  be 
correspond  generally  with  that  of  the  medical' prelii 

(2)  Junior  students  will  receive  their  instru 
secondary  schools  specially  approved  by  the  De 
for  this  purpose  on  the  recommendation  of  s 
education  committees. 

(3)  The  course  shall  extend  over  two  or  three  y< 
the  curriculum  must  include : — English,  one  fon 
guage  at  least,  mathematics,  science,  drawing,  ma 
physical  exercises,  music. 

(4)  Systematic  records  will  be  kepjt  of  the  work 
students  in  each  subject,  and  these  records  will 
basis  of  the  award   of  appropriate  certificates   at 
of  the  course.     These  certificates  will  be  known  ; 
certificates,  and  will  have  endorsed  on  them  any 
obtained  at  the  leaving  certificate  examination. 

(5)  A  scheme  for  the  systematic  training  of  tl 
student  in  the  art  of  teaching  each  of  the  prima 
subjects  must  be  drawn  up  for  the  Department's 
An  instructor  specially  charged  with  the  super 
this  work  will  keep  a  record  of  each  student's  proj 
efficiency  in  teaching. 

(6)  Junior    students    will    not    be    eligible    for    t 

1  Th«  granu  ar«  not  yet  finally  determined. 
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;ranU,  but  special  grants  for  them  at  the  rate  of 
studenC  tt'iil  be  pakl  Out  of  Imperial  sources. 

linteiiarice  allowances  may  be  granted  lo  junior 
by    Ihe    secondary    education    committees.     These 

ees  are  to  have  the  supervision  of  young  teachers 

tbe     probiiitonary    and    junior    siudf^ntship    stage. 

j^    the    supervision    pai^scs    to    the    provincial    com- 

B  STC0ESTS  tN  FtfLi,  Training, 
Keourse  for  students  in  full  training  must  be  of 
Hb^  two  years*  duration.  It  shall  be  open  to  all 
H(€i)  a  junior  certificate,  (&)  a  leaving  certificate 
Bonth«*  practical  training  in  an  approved  school, 
Igpre  in  arts   or   science  of   any   university   In    the 

H  course  shuU  be  according  to  a  curriculum 
^Ly  the  Department,  but  every  course  must 
^■nake  sati=^factory  provision  for  the  professional 
Ifof  «»Iementiiry-school  teachers.  For  this  purpose, 
%.  may  arrange  with  neighbouring  school  boards 
iis€  of  their  schools  as  practising  schools. 
Etular  arrangements  must  be  made  with  the 
K^l  secondary  schools  for  those  students  who 
^»Cain  recognition  as  teachers  ot  higher  subjecLs. 
^Mtistmction  and  training  of  those  students  who 
|pfl  the  university  preliminary  e?cami nation,  or  its 
lit,  may  be  arranged  on  the  basis  of  a  well-defined 
»r$*  currrculum,  of  which  the  university  classes  to 
i  stiali  constitute  an  inttf^ral  part. 
Ifidefits  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  an 
I  <^Olirse  will  receive  a  general  certificate  from  the 
•I  committee*  Such  individuaJs  will  be  regarded 
I  on  pfobQiion  for  not  less  than  two  complete  years* 
IBd  ©f  that  time  they  will  be  reported  on  by  H,M, 
1;  and.  if  approved,  witl  receive  their  permanent 
bietit  ")  certificate. 

who  desire  to  obtain  recognition  as  secondary- 
-  must  put  in  one  year*s  probation  in  teach- 
i    In   which   recognition    is   claimed.     There- 
satisfactory  report,  a  certificate  will  be  issued, 
•bjeci  to  withdrawal  on  the  receipt  of  not  less 
satisfactory  reports. 

nuance  allowances,  as  in  the  earlier  stages,  but 

liberal  scale,  may  be  granted  to  students  in  full 

_r«pjeation    grants    for    all    students    in    training 

ltd  to  the  provincial  committees  on  a  scale  some- 

Sar  to  that  at  present  given  to  training-colleges. 
[  Teaches  of  Special  Subjicts. 
1*5  of  qualification  as  teachers  of  special  subjects, 
ilrawin^,  sinfSJng,  cookery,  manual  work,  S^c,  will 
M  by  the  Department  to  the  holders  of  diplomas 
|msed  jnsritulions,  provided  the  holder  of  the 
In  each  case  rpached  a  err  tain  standard  of 
ration  (say  that  of  the  intermediate  certificate  or 
nt)  before  entering  upon  the  diploma  course. 


fnst^nf.  Junior,  Book  II.,  and  Senior,  Book  H. 
the    Rev.    S.    E,    Longtand.     42    and    64    pp, 

u)  hd.  and  M. — ^A  convenient  selection  of 
es  averaging  some  twenty  lines  in  length. 
'  tiie  extracts  iire  in  prose,  but  a  few  poems  are 
lldae  in  the  Junior  volume  being  almost  too  familiar 
IMirpose.  The  book  is  well  printed  ;  we  have  found 
lew  slips  t  Senior,  Ko,  41,  1.  3,  sculpUe ;  No*  45, 
Ifct?),  and  L  11,  vififiaHi  No,  52,  1.  S,  Id;  No,  53, 
&for  iotit:  and  Junior,  No,  41,  K  6,  fougense. 


ALMOND    OF    LORETTO.* 

IN  his  lifetime,  Almond  of  Lorctto  received  the 
cumplimcnt  of  both  love  and  hate  in  no 
grudging  measurt?,  So  much  is  to  his  credit; 
it  is  generally  true  that  those  whom  all  men  speak 
wel!  of  are  rather  the  mediocnties  than  the  men 
who  count.  As  we  read  this  memoir,  written 
by  an  old  pupil  and  one  %vho  admired  his  master 
as  a  hero,  we  feel  the  same  perplexhy  as  the 
world  felt.  There  is  much  lo  charm,  something 
also  to  repel;  there  are  marks  of  genius,  and 
marks  of  faddlshness;  even  tyranny  and  injustice, 
No  merit  can  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  Almond 
uris  a  tyrant  to  his  assistants  (we  use  the  word 
i[i  lis  ancient  sense}.  He  was  often  intolerant, 
and  he  must  have  been  a  great  trial  to  live  wlth^ 
except  for  whole-hearted  hero-worshippers.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Journal  of  Education ,  which  met 
with  a  crushing  reply  from  Mr,  T*  E.  Page,  he 
laid  ilijwn  the  doctrine  that  a  master  might  be 
dismissed  on  suspicion  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
He  also  treated  his  head  boys  as  of  more  import* 
ance  than  his  tnastcrs — a  grave  mistake*  But 
we  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  this  side  of  Almond *i5 
character.  When  he  got  his  congenial  staff  he 
was  able  to  inspire  them  with  his  own  enthu- 
siasm, and  he  did  a  good  %i-ork  m  his  generation* 

As  a  professional  man,  however,  he  suffered 
from  a  limitation  which  is  too  serious  to  be 
ignored — he  had  little  sympathy  with  the  intel- 
lectual side  of  his  calling.  Books  he  apparently 
despised;  not  only  bookishness  and  pedantry, 
where  he  would  be  in  good  company,  but  even 
books  at  their  best  he  seems  to  have  thought  of 
small  importance  as  compared  with  matters  of 
dress  and  diet.  His  reaction  against  pedantry  in 
dressj  and  his  crusade  against  luxury  and  soft- 
ness, have  our  heartiest  sympathy;  both  are  still 
needed,  the  latter  more  and  more  every  year. 
But,  as  was  natural  in  a  reformer,  he  carried  his 
crnsade  too  far.  In  his  views  of  intellectual  train- 
ing he  went  even  beyond  the  average  English 
schoolmaster,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
We  speak  not  so  much  of  explicit  statements  as 
of  the  whole  tone  of  his  life  and  work.  Yet  he 
had  himself  much  shrewdness  and  even  wit,  with 
some  enjoyment  of  fine  literature.  An  Almondian 
crusade  against  false  intellectual  methods  is  now 
wanted  as  much  as  e%^er  was  his  crusade  against 
self-indulgence.  He  was  strong  on  the  moral 
side  of  school  life,  and  undoubtedly  did  produce 
a  manly  and  self-reliant  type  of  boy ;  unfortun- 
ately this  type,  when  unrefined  by  intellectual 
culture,  tends  towards  the  brutal. 

The  compilation  of  this  book  shows  the  faults 
of  his  own  method.  It  is  undistinguished  in 
manner  and  lacks  a  coherent  arrangement.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  repetition  in  the  letters:  a  selec- 
tion of  the  best  would  have  made  a  delightful 
chapter,  or,  better  still,  they  might  have  been 
incorporated    in    the   work    as    Nelson's   are    in 


1  "  Aloiond  nr  Lnretta:  Ibcifir  thr  Lif^  an**  n  BeWtifn  from  *h*  LtVt^xt 
at  Mely  HuickinsQA  Abuoad,**  By  R.  J.  MickcntiD  s.  +  40&  pp. 
(Con^tAble.)    12V  (>d.  ret. 
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Mahan's  **  Life  of  Nelson.'*  For  Almond  could 
write  a  good  letter :  vivid  and  racy,  as  all  his 
writing's  were,  they  have  the  directness  of  an 
intimate  talk,  and  some,  such  as  those  written 
to  his  son,  show  a  tactful  reticence  which  one 
would  hardly  have  expected.  He  is  full  of  pithy 
sayings  (some  of  which  are  also  slangy),  and  we 
feel  in  every  page  that  we  are  face  to  face  with 
a  personality.  This  book  will  increase  Almond's 
reputation  with  the  public  which  knew  him  only 
by  name,  and  it  has  an  interest  for  all  who  care 
about  wholesome  life,  not  only  for  Lorettonians. 


THE    CAMBRIDGE    ENGLISH    CLASSICS.^ 

A  HEARTY  welcome  should  be  given  to  these 
volumes,  printed  in  clear  type  on  good 
paper,  neatly  bound,  and  sold  at  a 
moderate  price.  The  series  will  do  something  to 
remove  the  reproach  against  Cambiidge  that  it 
has  lagged  so  far  behind  Oxford  in  attention 
to  English  literature.  True,  it  will  take  long  to 
catch  up  the  Clarendon  Press,  with  its  admirable 
popular  series  of  poets  and  its  scholarly  editions 
of  Chaucer  and  Langland,  its  Berkeley,  Dryden, 
and  Lyly ;  but  it  will  be  no  small  glory  to  have 
produced  a  standard  edition  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  For  a  standard  edition  this  will  be. 
The  text  is  that  of  the  second  folio,  exactly  re- 
printed in  every  respect,  except  that  obvious 
printer's  errors  are  corrected,  whilst  in  an  ap- 
pendix all  variants  are  recorded  which  occur  in 
any  of  the  earlier  editions.  Thus,  if  we  may 
assume  the  editor's  faithfulness  (and  his  name 
is  a  guarantee  that  care  and  trouble  have  not 
been  spared),  all  the  materials  are  given  for 
criticising  the  text.  We  think  a  mistake  has  been 
made  in  not  printing  these  variants  at  the  foot 
of  the  page,  which  long  experience  has  proved  to 
be  the  most  convenient  arrangement  for  the 
student ;  we  should  also  prefer,  although  here 
opinions  may  differ,  to  have  had  an  eclectic  text 
made  after  the  custom  of  the  editors  of  classical 
authors,  or,  at  least,  that  the  second  folio  should 
not  have  been  followed  where  one  of  the  earlier 
texts  is  demonstrably  better  as  a  whole.  But  the 
editor  has  chosen  his  principles  deliberately,  and 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  them.  At  least,  we 
are  grateful  that  he  has  not  been  eclectic  in  re- 
cording the  various  readings,  but  has  given  us 
the  whole.  Our  readers  will  be  aware  that  Mr. 
Glover  died  before  he  could  publish  his  work,  but 
we  gather  that  it  is  practically  ready  for  press, 
and  the  final  supervision  is  in  the  competent  hands 
of  Mr.  A.  R.  Waller.  Crabbe's  poems  are  re- 
printed in  chronological  order  of  publication. 
Errata  have  been  corrected,  the  actual  reading 
being  given  in  the  appendix,  which  also  includes 
variants  from  the  earlier  editions.  This  volume 
includes  a  poem  entitled  *'  Midnight,"  for  the  first 

1  "Beaumont  and  Fletcher."    Vol.  i.    Edited  by  Arnold  Glover.     Ixti. 
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time  published  from  a  MS.  in  the  possesi 
Prof.  Dowden,  and  other  unpublished  poei 
be  given  in  the  succeeding  volumes. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  deserve  to  be  rei 
only  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  their  gn 
portance  in  the  history  of  the  English  staj 
we  had  no  Shakespeare,  these  would  ha\ 
amongst  our  precious  jewels ;  but,  like  n 
the  earlier  dramatists,  they  are  to  most  E 
men  no  more  than  names.  Yet  their  di 
power  was  great.  All  through  the  sevei 
century  they  held  their  own  on  the  stag 
even  the  wit  of  the  Restoration  could  driv 
out.  These  are  real  acting  plays,  virrit 
craftsmen  who  knew  their  business ;  th^ 
acters  are  often  real  flesh  and  blood,  the  d 
brisk  and  natural,  and  there  are  scen< 
passages  of  great  beauty  in  them.  The 
suffers  sometimes  from  the  number  of  hype 
endings,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  pleasing  to  spe 
to  hear,  and  not  seldom  it  shows  the  magi< 
of  the  poet.  This  volume  contains  the  ** 
Tragedy,"  **  Philaster,"  **  King  and  No 
••  The  Scornful  Lady,"  and  '*  The  Custom 
Country." 

Crabbe*s  merits  as  a  story-teller  hav 
eclipsed  by  the  prosy  character  of  his  vei 
his  subject,  but  he  won  the  admiration  of 
(no  mean  judge),  and  he  has  the  virtues  of 
ness  and  directness.  Moreover,  as  picti 
manners  his  pieces  are  of  high  value.  T 
torical  student  must  read  Crabbe,  the  i 
culture  should  not  neglect  him ;  his  picture* 
are  both  interesting  and  amusing,  and  i 
becomes  easy  to  forgive  him  his  faults.  S 
his  verse-tales  make  useful  reading  in  schc 


THE    EDUCATED    MAN.^ 

If  I  am  asked  to  dofine  an  educated  man,    I   sh 

that  I  moan  by  that  term,  a  man  whose  intellect  i 

to    co-operate    in    the    purpose    of    human    progress 

fancy   that,    if   you    come    to   think   about    it,    you 

that  not  much  else  than  this,  and  not  much  less  tl 

I    is  what  you  mean  by  an  educated  man.     It  is  onl 

I    the   same   thing   in   other   words,    to   say    that    an 

I    man    is    one    who    consciously    and    deliberately    1 

intellectual    ideal    of   what    he    himself   and   other 
'    capable  of   becoming,    and    who   has    in   some    mea 

knowledge    and    the    skill    to    put    this    ideal    into 
I    Thus    you    see,    according    to    my    definition,    a    n 
know   how   to  read   and   write   and   do   sums,    and 
I    be   educated.     He   may   read    the   sporting   news,    i 
write  to   the   newspapers,   but   if  he   takes   life   as 
it,   if  he  is  content  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth   in 
ness  and  his  pleasure,   if  he  is  without  an  inte'llect 
consciously   held   and   deliberately   striven   after    for 
and  for  his  kind,    I   do   not  call   him  educated.      V 
means    the   holding    and    the    striving    after    an    in 
ideal.     Or,  in  the  higher  region,  a  man  may  be  a  s 
with    an    acutely    trained    and    perfected    faculty,    b 
has   not   a  general   ideal   enabling   him   to   give    hi 
subject  its  place  in  human   progress   and   human 

1  From  an  address  delivered  to  the  members  of  the  Kirmii 
Midland  Institute  by  the  Right  Rev,  Charles  Gore,  D.D.,  D. 
Bishop  of  Birmingham,  President  of  the  Institute. 


aifis    a    trained    specialist    rather    than    an 

Or,  fifvce  more,  a  man  may  have  ideas,  but 

i    far    from    any    rijjht    knowledge   of    whal 

i&,   or   what    the   world    is^    thai    he   has   no 

relate   his    ttif='as    with    reality,    and    his   ideas 

tras-     An  educated  man^    I   repeat.   Is  a  man 

tt^   ar^^•    tir^'ined    to   co-optratc    in    the    law    of 

men  Is  of  knowledge  or  thought  ^are  necessary 
t  in  any  real  sense  can  be  called  an  educated 
m  of  iill,  an  educated  man  must  know  stomc thing 
\n  EnglishfTian  must  have  some  real  idea  of 
^^untry  of  ours  ciime  to  be  what  it  is,  of  the 
h  compose  our  BrUish  people,  of  the  various 
rem  wiihoul  which  brtvc  infused  strength  into 
ifinurnces  and  the  stru|*|^le$  which  have  given 
ily,  then  liberty,  then  wealth,  ihen  empire. 
nuiii  have  some  standards  of  compari^ion*  It 
I  that  I  should  know,  in  some  outlines  of 
isfory  of  ttiy  own  country.  1  must  know,  in 
ow  othrr  riices  hiive  in  the  past  attaint  a 
n  in  the  world,  and  then  for  more  or  Jess 
have  lost  it.  An  educated  man  is  a 
hies  *ire  train^^  lu  co-operate  m  the  law 
He  myst  know,  then,  how  in  fact  a  man,  or 
.;ks  advanced  to  become  what  he  is*  But  he 
hoAV  men  of  other  races  have  advanced  in 
isi lions  of  pre-eminence  and  of  power  like 
how  in  the  past  pn^iitions  like  that,  once 
fi  lost,  and  by  what  causes.  \*ou  perceive 
Progress  is  a  precarious  thinj^,  a  thing  that 
-operaiion    with    certain    laws    phssicat    and 

E-ducated  man  ts  one  who  can  co-operate  in 
progress  bfrcause  be  has  some  more  or  less 
as    to   ihr   way   in    which    men   in    the   past 
Kft   greaf    and    have   declined.     Or,    once    again, 

P  certain  ideas,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  the 
«  of  civilisation  which*  m  the  past,  have 
ma^  among  men— of  the  chief  civilisations,  M 
0«  should  look  back  and  know  that  there  once 
Ht  race  which  bfoughl  into  being  a  city  life 
Kntensity  and  brill tant  intellectual  distinction, 
Utti  the  Gret'k  cities  sank  under  the  domin- 
P^^  men,  that  intellectual  race  survived  and 
|id«   and  by  their  language  and   the  diffusion  of 

♦ ' --     1  nd    I h ough  t    \nf\vt em  ed    the    w hoi h    w^o r Id . 

city,  on  the  neighbouring  peninsula,   the 

^i*.*n  a  city  grew  to  lie  an  empire,  and  gave 

^lii  of  govi  mment  and  of  law.     And  a  man 

P-    "f'thiog  of  th**  civil isjations  which  in  much 

-    rearhed    their   climax    and   decayed — he 

"thing  of  the  splendid  tragedy  of  Spanish 

he   shuidd   know   something   of   what    Is 

ai    t  ..nirmporary    times    in    other    countries,    of 

i  quile   recent    history   of   Germ  .my   or    France* 

I  man  need  not  be  a  scholar.     To  get  real  and 

j^   trumnn   history  of  the   kind   thai    I    have  de- 

lt»ri  neetl  hut  read  quite  a  fpw  books  if  he  reads 

ll^s.     And,  what  is  n>orc  important,  having  read 

turns  il  ever  and  over  in  his  mind,  revokes 
\\m  upon  It,  until  he  has  got  certain  principles, 
tn  hi*  mind,  on  which  he  can  hang  the  variety 
ll^  from  time  to  time  come  under  his  nolice  ; 
■I  loiter  her  as  ilUist  rations  which  cain  distinct 
Vl^«^«  in  his  mind,  and  guide  his  thouj^hls;  so 
>  tie  knows  something  of  the  way  tn  which  men 
it,  and  ^vomething  of  the  way  in  which^  having 
risafti''S^,  they  can  lose  it. 
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Then,  also,  an  educated  man  must  know  something  of 
modern  scientific  method  and  achievement.  I  shall  speak 
quite  briefly  about  this  depart ment  rrf  education,  for  fear 
of  making  to*j  apparent  my  own  deficiency*  An  educated 
man  need  not  be  a  specialist,  or  even  an  adept,  in  any 
single  branch  of  science;  but  a  man  cannot  be— in  any 
tolerable  sense — educated  unless  he  has  got  in  his  imagin- 
ation and  knowledge  a  more  or  less  clear  sense  of  whdt 
scientific  inquiry  has  accomplish^d  iind  is  accomplishing. 
More  than  that,  he  must  know  with  more  or  less  definite- 
ness  what  the  method  of  science  is :  and  that — ^l  believe 
I  am  speaking  the  truth — he  can  only  get  by  a  systematic 
study  of  some  one  science,  or,  more  imperfectly,  but  with 
some  reality,  from  a  careful  study  of  some  one  or  two 
really  great  scientific  writers  such  as  he  can  understand* 
The  result  of  this  kind  of  study  to  a  man,  who  may  be 
far  short  of  anything  that  can  be  called  a  scientific  man 
or  an  adept  in  science,  is  Ihat  the  world,  In  his  imagin- 
ation, becomes  the  scene  of  great  and  L-onstant  forces 
which  admit  of  being  reverently  explored,  and  so  guided 
ixn4  directed,  that  they  may  be  made  lo  minister,  to  an 
almost  indefinite  extent,  to  human  progress.  Vou  ktiow, 
of  course.  Lord  Verulam's  great  maxim — that  sort  i»f 
prophetic  word  by  which  he  interprtis  so  much  ihuE  Is 
greatest  in  modern  scientific  investigation—that  **  Nature 
ran  be  controlled  by  being  obeyed/'  That  means  I  hat 
Nature  is  a  scene  of  great  and  constant  laws  which  will 
laugh  at  you  if  you  seek  to  violate  or  ignore  lliemi  but 
which  in  proportion  to  the  reverent  study  you  give  I  hem 
can  be  guided  or  controlled  to  infinite  possibilities  of  human 
convenience,  advantage,  and  progress.  Well,  thus  the 
imagination  of  the  educated  man  is  enriched  and 
enlightened  ;  and  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  conception,  if 
it  once  gets  hold  of  a  man — not  only  of  his  mind,  bi»t  of 
hts  imagination— is  enormous.  Tt  lifts  a  man  allogrther 
out  of  that  practical  acquiescence  in  things  as  «hey  are 
which  Is  so  enenr'atinfj.  It  fires  his  whole  being,  po^^ses^es 
his  whole  oullook,  with  the  idea  of  knowledge  yet  to  be 
won,  power  yet  to  be  aci^uired,  transformations  yet  to  be 
made. 

There  is  one  other  region  of  feeling,  and  that  the 
vastest,  on  which  I  will  say  a  word  alsti.  !  think  a  man 
may  be  educated  in  history  and  educated  in  science  and 
still  lack  some thi fig,  vague  but  of  extraordinary  import- 
ance, without  which  a  man  can  hardly  claim  to  be  called 
a  really  educated  man.  I  think  jm  educated  man,  by 
means  of  art,  or  miiMic,  or  poetry,  or  by  whatever  means, 
must  nourish  in  his  soy  I  a  srnse  of  the  Ktcrnal— a  sense 
of  that  *'  which  was.  and  is,  and  evermore  shiil!  be,*' 
lying  beyond  all  the  changes  in  human  history  and  natural 
lirogrcss— '*  the  Eternal  not  ourselves,'*  in  which  we  live 
and  muvc  and  are,  which  is  both  beauty  and  power, 
righteuiisness  and  goodness.  This  Ira  ascend  en  tal  emotion 
is  not  any  definite  creed  ;  it  is  possible  to  the  adherents 
of  almost  any  conceivable  crepd  :  it  is  common  to  Herbert 
Spencer  and  llegel,  to  Plato  imii  Saint  Paul  :  but  without 
it  a  man  is  without  something  so  essential  to  human 
worth  that  he  can  hardly  be  called  educated.  Vou  know 
what  it  is,  when  y^m  are  worried,  and  urtupied  with  the 
infinite  details  of  iife,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  listen- 
ing to  some  great  mustc,  htiw  slowly,  if  you  can  be  quiet 
enough  to  surrender  your  spirit  and  lend  a  listening  ear 
to  th*-  music,  there  steals  upiin  yjur  soul  a  sense  of  I  he 
eternal  hamiony — 5,omcthing  greater  than  Ihe  discords  and 
the  details  of  thf  life  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live*  Or 
it  may  bf  that  Sume  single  line  of  poetry,  with  its  unspeak- 
able truth,  recalls  you  to  the  depths  which  lie  \n  Nature. 
Or  it   may  be   by   some  work  of  art,   only   a  liiitc  ccktosi* 
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and  just  the  outline  of  some  figures — a  mother  and  a  child 
— that,  if  you  have  got  the  quiet  eye  to  look  at  it,  there 
is  smitten  into  your  soul  a  sense  of  the  eternal  and  fathom- 
less beauty  which  there  is  in  common  things.  Many  are 
the  channels  by  which  to  different  minds  sound  and  shape 
and  colour  and  motion  impart  and  deepen  the  sense  of  the 
Eternal. 

I  have  selected  three  elements  in  education :  those  that 
appear  to  me  most  essential  to  make  up  the  character  and 
mind  of  an  educated  man — those  without  which — without, 
I  would  say,  each  of  which — I  do  not  think  a  man  can 
really  be  called  educated.  They  are  possible  for  most  of 
us;  they  might  be  possible  for  all.  We  may  all  acquire 
some  real  knowledge  of  history,  some  real  knowledge  in 
one  particular  branch  or  department  of  scientific  method 
and  attainment,  some  cultivation  through  music,  through 
poetry,  through  art,  through  Nature,  of  the  sense  of  the 
Eternal,  interpreting  man  and  Nature  in  eternal  aspects. 
I  have  had  in  view  the  education  possible  to  an  ordinary 
man,  not  a  professed  student.  A  man  to  become  educated 
need  not  have  tinie  to  read  much  if  he  read  the  right 
books.  I  would  say  to  those  of  you  who  are  young :  You 
will  probably  live  seventy  years  or  so.  Well,  it  is  quite 
well  to  be  prepared  to  live  much  less ;  but  plan  your  life 
as  men  who  will  live  for  seventy  years.  Plan  your  intel- 
lectual life  so.  You  cannot  hope  to  become  educated  unless 
you  lay  out,  and  from  time  to  time  re-form  and  re-model, 
a  scheme  of  your  educational  life — a  scheme  of  education 
for  a  lifetime;  unless  you  write  down  questions  to  which 
you  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  find  the  answer  this  year 
or  next  year,  but  of  which  you  hope  to  get  the  answer 
ten  years  on.  Plan  your  educational  life  as  a  whole,  and 
then  make  steady  progress  year  by  year,  and  be  very 
careful  that  you  read  the  right  books.  If  I  had  my 
way,  I  would  have  attached  to  every  big  public  library 
a  department  of  two  or  three  well-informed  men,  who 
must  be  also  sensible,  who  should  have  no  other  business 
than  that  of  advising  students  what  books  to  read ;  because 
nothing  in  the  world  matters  so  much  to  a  young  man  or 
young  woman  as  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  reading  the  right 
books. 

I  will  say  three  words  in  conclusion.  They  shall  be 
brief  words.  First,  an  educated  man  must  have  a  standard 
of  intellectual  excellence.  He  must  know  what  is  first- 
rate — and  you  can  only  get  that  knowledge  by  reading  the 
best  books ;  and,  I  venture  to  add,  by  reading  those  which 
are  not  of  your  own  time  merely,  but  which  have  a  certain 
remoteness  and  the  character  of  established  classics.  Of 
course  he  must  read  some  books  of  poetry.  Every  now 
and  then  I  come  upon  a  person  who,  I  think,  really  has 
never  made  any  serious  attempt  to  read  any  poetry  at  all. 
Occasionally  it  dawns  upon  me  that  they  really  are  better 
acquainted  with  Shakespeare  in  Germany  than  we  are  in 
England.  Well,  besides  poetry,  there  are  certain  books 
which  mark  epochs — which  are  full  of  great  dominant 
ideas.  The  first  book  of  Hooker's,  *'  Ecclesiastical  Polity," 
for  instance,  opened  to  the  English  imagination  the  idea 
of  law.  Milton's  "  Areopagitica  "  fastened  upon  the 
English  imagination  the  idea  of  liberty.  Burke's  speeches 
are  full  of  the  great  idea  of  what  government  means. 
Now  these  arc  all  books  which  are  masterpieces  of  style. 
There  you  see  what  great  thought  is,  wedded  to  the 
greatest  power  of  language  of  which  English  is  capable. 
I  would  say  to  anyone  who  wants  to  be  an  educated  man  : 
Don't  be  satisfied  without  reading  some  of  the  greatest 
books  in  prose  and  poetry.  And,  I  would  add,  the  great 
romances.  Don't  be  content  without  having  read  **  Don 
Quixote  '*  (which  is  a  masterpiece,   and  also  a  classic  in 


the  English  translation),  and  "  Gulliver's  Tra' 
**  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  **  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
not  gone  beyond  England  except  in  one  case, 
as  I  say,  the  translation  is  a  classic,  too.  But  a 
man  ought  to  know  some  one  language  besides 
and  I  would  add,  apart  from  all  question  of  it 
value,  no  man  who  would  be  educated  ought  to 
without  being  familiar  with  the  Bible. 

Then  certainly  an  educated  man,  besides  a  s 
style — the  sense  of  what  is  really  great  that 
from  reading  great  books  of  classical  standing— 
an  apprehension  of  what  real  knowledge  is  as  di* 
from  mere  clever  guessing  or  rhetoric.  I  think 
almost  define  education  as  a  growing  distaste  fo 
For  example,  a  man  who  has  read  carefully  and 
three  or  four  volumes  among  the  great  works  • 
Darwin  has  gained  a  permanent  possession  for 
That  is  to  say,  he  has  learnt  what  real  distrus 
conclusions  means,  real  sifting  of  evidence,  rea 
caution,  coupled  with  a  wide  outlook.  If  he  has 
he  will  always  be  very  distrustful  of  anyone  \\ 
a  statement  by  saying  :  **  I  suppose  it  will  be 
all  hands."  Indeed,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
you  hear  anyone  say  that,  you  may  almost  tj 
granted  he  is  going  to  say  something  whid 
doubtful.  Or,  again,  you  can  get  the  same  < 
rapid  conclusions,  the  same  standard  of  stric 
from  books  of  history,  from  reading  a  writer  li 
those  who  occupied  this  chair  a  few  years 
Creighton.  Read  his  books,  and  you  will  be  a 
what  real  love  of  truth  is;  how  it  sifts  and  disc 
how  unwilling  it  is  to  go  by  its  own  inclinati 
educated  man  has  a  power,  a  gradually  growii 
of  distinguishing  between  careful  conclusions  i 
rhetoric. 

And  then,  lastly,  the  educated  man,  though  h< 
must,  have  his  own  special  line,  and  though  Of 
is  the  foible  of  only  the  very  ignorant,  yet  n 
some  general  sense  of  the  unity  of  knowledge  a 
place  which  his  own  special  study  holds  in  the 
knowledge. 


A    GREAT    CO-EDUCATIONAL    SCF 

By  the  Rev.  Cecil  Grant,  M.A. 
Keswick  School. 

Co-education    has    had    the    misfortune    to    at 
various  reasons,  a  half-hearted  and  qualified   sup 
many  who  have  no  slightest  idea  of  its  real  impo 
even  of  its  real  meaninjj.     There  has  been,  for  ins 
attitude  of  the  Official  Mind.     When  I  meet  the 
official — and    I    have   been    much    favoured    in    th 
of    late    years — I    am    amazinfjly    impressed    by 
qualities.     But    the    Oftlcial    Mind    does    not    dep 
individuals,   and  has  worked,    I   suppose,   at   all   1 
in  all  places  in  much  the  same  way.     To  the  Offi 
there   comes   an   enthusiast,    making   the   great 
co-education   and   producing   detailed   proof   from 
"  Ah !  "    says    the    O.M.,    "  most    interesting. 
America  is  not  England.     And  here  I  foresee  grea 
— grave    sociological    difficulties.     Besides,    how 
upset  existing  institutions  and  our  own  plans  ! 
that   in   most   favourable   circumstances,    and    wit 
the  head  of  it,  it  might  avoid  catastrophe,  but  to 

1  From  an  address  at  a  conference  on  Co-education  held  at  ' 
November,  1904. 


would    be    dreadfuny    dangerous,    dreadfully 

-nths    later    there    reaches    the    O^M.    from 
m -Piggery  a  cry  that  the  ancient  grammar- 
dosed  for  lack  of  funds  unless  the  Treasury 
assistance.    The   O.M.   begins  with   a  sigh 
fp^    f^ponse,    **  We    much    regret—  **    when 
comes    an    inspiration*     How    about    co- 
store  of  gkls  or  so   would   just   keep   the 
That    dogmatic    feUow,    the    other   day,    cer- 
though  co-education  would  produce  a  new 
new  earth.     Why  not  try  it  at  Slumthwaite- 
Ferbaps   he   would   accept    the    headmaster- 
governing  body  of  Sluniihwaiie   Grammar 
Sfig  My  Lord  Compromise,  Rev,  Mr.  Facing- 
Mr.    Down-with-the-rates,    whilst    appre- 
onomy   of    the   scheme,    find    their    sense    of 
Tcly  shocked,  and  finally  let  in  the  girls,  but 
to  shut  ihem  off  from  the  boys  by  all  manner 
itve-^iind    therefore    ineffective— barriers*     How- 
elieme  )s  launched;   the  O.M,   feels  deHghtfully 
hai   penlously^up-to^ate,    and   the  mot  d'ofdre 
,  •*  Wherever  no   money   is  forthcoming,    where 
issential,   where  no  separate  school  can  exists 
ion.     The    governing    body    of    Slumthwaite- 
will   be  glad   to  describe   the  methods   which 
ted  with  SCI  much  success/' 
will  be  seen,  is,  in  the  case  which  I  have 
oisbly    terrible.     Not   only    has   co-educatton    to 
f  ui   circumstances  in  which   no  school  of  any 
I     b«    condemned     to    ex.tst,     but    the    system 
r  from  being  co-education  in  any  real  sense^  is, 
most  droadful  opposite,  yet  has  sufficient  super- 
blance  to  brand  the  real  thing  with  the  discredit 
[tiAble    failure.     It   is   because   schools   with   one 
hiBse  drawbacks  do  already  e?tlst,  and  threaten 
in    number,    that   those   who   make   the   great 
coeducation    yearn    for    an    entirely    adequate 
it,    which   the   nation  at  large   shall   recognise 
m  public  ^hool  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  a 
llie  generous  equipment  and  non-local  character 
kl  schools,    but  as   being   felt,   like  our   ancient 
to  be  a  public — a  national — possession. 
B,   are  the  elements  of  a  great  and  a  public 

r«r  1  can  supply  will,  of  course,  represent  no 
my  own.  If  my  conclusions  have  any  value 
the  defence  of  them,  with  which  I  am  pre- 
because  ihey  have  been  come  by  very  honestly 
I,    driven    home    by    hard    knocks    and    shrewd 

h^  n^thnat,  and  not  local.  Its  site  must 
ed  by  general  considerations.  It  must  draw 
from  non-local  sources-  Us  curriculum  must 
Cficed  by  the  needs  of  a  district.  Its  govem- 
loi  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  special 
Mtits  to  serve,  On  the  other  hand,  since  it 
uilt  in  mid -space,  but  must  find  a  local  habit- 
ifice  we  miay  none  of  us  shirk  our  duty  toward 
trs,  our  school  must  recognise  certain  important 

ions.  It  must  offer — as  far  as  questions  of 
■rill  allow^-an  absolutely  full  share  of  its 
many  day-scholars  as  are  prepared  to  pay 
d  of  a  character  to  make  good  use  of  them, 
willing  to  olTer  free  scholarships— provided  by 

iiT  ..n  or  other wisf^— to  as  many  children  of 
:'.■'    locality  as  can  be  shown  to  possess  powers 


claiming  such  assistance,  U  must  have  local  represent- 
atives on  its  governing  body.  I  would  myself  go  further, 
and  urge  that  it  should— without  sacrificing  its  inde* 
pendence-- voluntarily  connect  itself  with  the  whole  scheme 
of  local  education,  from  the  infant  elementary  school 
upwards,  1  should  like  lo  see  playing-fields  shared,  and 
other  things  too,  which  1  shall  not  create  apprehension 
or  misapprehension  by  mentioning  here  more  particularly. 
1  should  like,  in  a  word,  a  truly  neighbourly  interchange 
of  services,  in  which  the  sciiool  which  had  received  most 
to  start  with  would  naturally  giv€  most,  and  find  it  hi  aims 
dare  quam  accipere. 

I  believe  that  some  of  our  great  and  ancient  foundations 
would  have  been  more  and  not  less  truly  national  had 
they  recognised  more  fully  their  responsibilities  to  their 
neighbourhood. 

(2)  Besides  being  national,  it  must  be  free,  unfettered, 
uncontrolled.  Let  us  be  perfectly  clear  and  open  about 
this.  It  must  be  free,  for  instance,  from  interference  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  That  the  Board  of  Education 
should  exercise  control  over  a  large  portion  of  our  second- 
ary education  is  a  necessity — but  it  is  a  necessary  ev(L 
Interference  may  make  the  bad  less  bad,  it  is  certain  to 
make  the  good  less  good.  And  if  the  very  able  body  of 
men  on  the  Board  do  not  entirely  recognise  this  at  present, 
I,  for  one,  by  no  means  despair  of  their  coming  to  do  so. 
I  believe  that  they  will  come  to  say  :  Such  and  such  a 
school  has  a  competent  headmaster.  So  long  as  he  lives 
^and  we  do  not  hear  that  he  has  fallen  into  his  dotage — 
we  will  not  come  near  it,  save  to  get  hints  from  him. 
We  will  not  ask  him  to  fill  up  registers  or  to  frubmit 
curricula  or  results  of  examinations.  So  glorious  and 
inspiring  a  thing  It  Is  to  be  free.  But  this  Is  a  digression. 
For  our  great  public-school  liberty  is  a  sine  qua  ftc^n. 
There  must  be  no  dependence  on  grants,  no  local  govern- 
ment, no  compulsory  inspection  save  in  matters  of  sanita- 
tion r  no  power  of  control,  even  by  the  trustees,  apart  from 
the  ordering  of  the  original  schema,  the  provision  of 
buildings,  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  head- 
master, and  the  management  of  finance. 

(3)  The  school  must  be  planned  on  a  large  and  generous 
scale.  How  far  the  plan  can  be  at  once  carried  out  will 
depend  naturally  upon  circumstances  at  present  unknown 
to  us — ^and,  indeed,  within  limits.  It  matters  little.  Only, 
let  whatever  equipment  can  be  provided  be  of  its  kind  the 
best.  But  a  plan  costs  nothing,  and  matters  much,  A 
castle  in  the  air  is  a  much  more  inspiring  thing  than  a 
cottage  in  a  mean  street,  and  our  great  school  must  from 
the  very  start  have  something  really  great  about  it,  though 
it  be  only  great  dreams.  We  must  set  out  with  the  resolve 
to  want  everything  which  is  worth  having,  and  to  get 
everything  which  we  want.  If  we  make  our  headmaster 
feel  that  there  is  no  meanness  in  the  plan,  no  limit  to  the 
desire  to  get  and  to  give,  he  will  scarcely  notice  the  dis- 
crepancy between  what  is  to  be  and  what  is*  Indeed, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  initial  difficulties.  They  are 
bracing  and  tonic  in  themselves,  and  later  they  are  sweet 
in  the  remembrance. 

(4)  Our  school  must  be  of  a  certain  slie.  Numbers  nre 
essential  for  power,  for  stimulus,  for  greatness,  for 
eflficient  grading.  It  is  certain  that,  ££teris  paribui, 
school  of  tw*o  hundred  has  enormous  advantages  over 
school  of  one  hundred,  and  this  apart  from  the  greatly 
diminished  cost  p^r  caput— An  argument  which  I  find 
frankly,  though  I  suppose  unreasonably,  distasteful. 
Cheapness  as  an  inducement  has  such  vile  associations 
for  me.  But  the  upward  limit  of  numbers  is  no  less 
imperiously  determit\fed*    Ttbfe  ^qH  "^ta&sviaaX»t^'*    ^^-sis^a 
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to  have  any  meaning  for  me  if  it  does  not  connote  a 
veritable  knowledge  of  each  individual  pupil.  In  America 
they  appoint  more  and  more  openly  a  kind  of  organising 
manager,  chosen  for  the  same  qualities  as  the  head  of  a 
dry-grxxis  store.  In  England  we  appoint  a  genuine  head- 
master and  give  him  an  impossible  task.  The  final  limit, 
then,  must  depend  upon  the  headmaster  appointed,  but 
I  cannot  conceive  that  it  should  ever  exceed  250  or  fall 
below  200.  If  circumstances  demanded  it,  I  would  have 
two  schools,  even  in  one  locality,  absolutely  independent 
and  entirely  parallel.  So  far  from  a  division  according  to 
age,  1  look  upon  it  as  vital  that  the  ages  should  have  as 
wide  a  range  as  possible,  and  this  both  to  give  the  head- 
master a  fair  opportunity,  and  for  the  help  that  small  boys 
and  girls  may  be  to  big  ones,  and  vice  versa.  I  would 
oven  have  a  kindergarten  and  transition  form  attached  to 
the  school,  but  this  perhaps  under  a  headmistress  with 
separate  control,  and  not  affecting  the  limit  of  numbers. 
It  is  ess^-ntial,  again,  that  there  should  be  equality  between 
the  number  of  boys  and  girls  and  between  the  number  of 
boarders  and  day-scholars. 

(5)  One  of  the  characteristics  of  our  school  should,  I 
think,  be  the  avoidance  of  faddiness.  It  should  not,  I 
mean,  aim  at  differing  in  as  many  respects  as  possible 
from  other  great  schools.  It  should  not  consist  of  a  mass 
of  novelties — les  dernieres  nouveaut^s,  as  the  shops  say. 
Such  schools  are  fascinating  to  visit — they  abound  in 
America — and  are  doing  a  great  ser\-icc  to  the  future  ;  but 
our  school  is  not  to  be  an  experiment,  but  a  proof.  We 
should  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  best  educational  thought 
and  practice  of  our  time  (much  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
very  ancient  institutions),  not  to  say  :  **  This  must  be 
wrong,  because  so  many  people  believe  in  it.*'  Greek,  for 
instance,  will  neither  be  compulsory  nor  discouraged. 
Ksp<'ranto  will  not  oust  French.  Above  all,  there  will  be 
no  attempt  to  limit  the  headmaster  in  the  matter  of  dis- 
ciplinary powers — of  reward  and  punishment — as  has  been 
done  with  such  fatal  results  in  America.  It  made,  I 
expect,  very  good  fun  at  a  Roman  circus  to  tie  a  man's 
right  hand  b<-hind  his  back  and  set  him  to  fight  a  tiger. 
But  then  you  did  not  mind  which  won.  If  you  set  your 
headmaster  to  fight  the  world,  th«  fl<*sh,  and  the  devil, 
and  care  about  the  result,  you  will  not  limit  him  in  his 
choice  of  weapons  because  you  have  a  friend  who  con- 
quered (with  a  kiss  and  nothing  more)  an  insurrection  in 
her  nursery.  When  a  boy  is  on  the  brink  of  perdition  and 
the  headmaster  joins  battle  over  his  body  with  the  forces 
of  evil,  the  thing  is  at  all  costs  and  by  whatever  means 
to  win,  not  to  try  the  latest  of  painless  remedies  advertised. 

(6)  Cost. — To  estimate  accurately  in  detail  the  cost  of 
building  and  carrying  on  the  **  ideal  "  school  is  plainly 
impossible.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  clear  that  almost  any 
sum  could  without  difllculty  be  expended ;  on  the  other, 
there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  the  greatness  of 
a  scheme  bears  no  ascertainable  relation  to  its  capital  or 
annual  expenditure.  The  rough  estimate  which  follows 
does  not  pretend,  therefore,  to  do  more  than  indicate  the 
minimum  provision  which,  in  my  opinion,  those  who 
contemplated  the  foundation  of  a  first-rate  school  would 
be  bound  to  make.  To  some  the  figures  may  seem  absurdly 
low,  to  others  recklessly  high.  Some  will  criticise  one 
detail,  others  another.  Kveryone  will  think  of  omissions. 
Nevertheless,  the  figures  have  been  carefully  considered, 
are  based  upon  some  experience,  and,  taken  on  the  whole, 
may  be  safely  preferred  to  any  hastily  improvised  (rival) 
estimate. 

I  may  say  at  once  that  a  school  for  boys  and  girls  will 
cost  a  great  deal  more  in  the  building  than  a  school  for 


boys  only,  will  require  a  larger  staff,  and  e 
expenditure  in  several  directions.  The  only  s 
this  is  of  doubtful  morality — will  be  in  the  smal 
claimed  by   women-teachers. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  no  part  of 
of  co-education  that  girls  should  follow  the  s 
culum  as  boys.  There  will  naturally  be  a  good 
jects  which  they  will  learn  in  common,  but,  e 
were  not  so,  the  root  argument  for  co-educa 
remain  as  strong  as  ever — that  our  standard 
the  home  and  home-life.  Natural  differences 
scrupulously  observed  and  respected,  and  this 
more  rooms,  more  class-rooms,  larger  playir 
larger  staff,  more  equipment. 

There     are     also     certain     things     which     th< 
governors   of   an   ordinary-    boys*   school    would 
as   wildly  extravagant,   but  which  are    neverthe 
able   for   the   boys,   and    which    the   presence    of 
enable   them    to   demand.     I    shall   ask   you    to 
with   this  general  explanation,   and  shall   not   g< 
ticulars   in   my   figures.     First,   then,   for   the   bu 
a  school  of  100  boarders  and   100  day-scholars, 
kind  being  girls. 

The    cost    of    site    depends    too    much    upon    h 
circumstances  to  make  any  estimate  useful.      I 
it  out  altogether,  merely  stating  that  there  must 
than  twenty  acres   altogether   available,    includir 
fields.     It  must,  of  course,  be  close  to  good  op€ 
yet,    if  possible,   fairly   near  London,    and   withii 
a  cultured  and  progressive  community.     Buildin, 
(which    I    would    build    first),    ;£r3,ooo ;    big    sch 
rooms,     gymnasium,     workshops,     laboratories, 
rooms,    ;^  1 0,000 ;    headmaster's    house,    with    lar 
hall,     four    hostels,     accommodation    for    unmar 
studies,    sanatorium,    &c.,    ;{ri5,ooo;    equipment, 
total,  ;£r30,ooo.     Of  this  outlay,   ;^i8,ooo   would 
sary  at  once.     The  remaining  ;£ri2,ooo  might  be 
Cost  of  education  per  caput,  j(^^o  for  the  first 
;£r20  for  the  second   100.     This  makes  provision 
,    of  about  twenty,  and  does  not  include  such  extra  ! 
instrumental   music,    special   arts,    and   languages 
;    boarding    per    caput    for    50    boys    and    50    girls, 
•    matrons,    service,    &c.,    j^;^^.     Adding    jC^.200    i 
;    at    4    per    cent,    upon    building    money,    we    reac 
I    expenditure   per   annum   of  jCq,yiiO,   or   with    ;£.'3 
I    for  upkeep  and   incidentals,  ;£rio,ooo. 

This    would    perhaps   be    most    simply    met    as 
I    200  tuition  fees  at  j(^2S  per  caput  =  j(J^, 000,   and 
i    ing    fees    at    jCs^^^jCS'^^^^,    making    together    th< 
'    ;^  1 0,000. 

A  few  further  observations  are  necessary.  ] 
seen  that  the  day-scholars  will  thus  be  obtaii 
I  education  at  something  less  than  cost-price.  Thi 
j  ever,  not  indefensible,  and  the  share  borne  by  th 
might  even — not  unfairly — be  increased.  Speaki 
ally,  the  higher  the  boarding  fees  the  easier  we 
it  to  attract  boarders.  It  will  be  rememberec 
provision  is  made  for  site.  To  this  must  be  adde 
for  the  staff,  and  entrance  and  leaving  scl 
These  latter,  at  least — 1  mean  the  entrance  ar 
scholarships — should  be  subscribed,  and  should  ; 
a  sum  of  not  less  than  ;£r2,(>oo  per  annum. 

There  would  still  be  many  things  not  thus  pre 
not  strictly  essential  to  a  great  school,  but  still 
and  appearing  to  believers  to  be  quite  necc^ssai 
I  would  leave  to  be  paid  for  by  their  advocates, 
extra  fees  or  in  donations.  The  sum  set  apart  fi 
would   not  be  sufficient   if   it   entailed    saddling    a 
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^g  risk  and  anxiety  of  hotel-keeping.  But  this 
RcHints  undp^iirable. 

it  %^ii[d  make  n  consitierabli*  difference  in  the 
Jfir  the  early  years  if  ao  child  were  to  be 
fcyve  the  age  of  twHve.  And  this  course  I 
Be  mhole  advise,  thouj^h  I  do  not  regiird  it  as 
Bs  rlTeet  would  be  to  reduce  the  total  expendi- 
nfiitaJ  and  annual,  but  perhapjji  nnher  it^crease 
rr  caput. 

tY   AND    CURRENT   EVENTS. 

lEhire   are    amorfjj   us    who    rmnember    184S ! 

hopes  has  passed  into  history  along  with  its 

lis^pp^tintmenls  and  reaction,   and  it  is  aliTSUSt 

oi    surprtse    thiit    we    rend    now    and    then 

ke    the  late   King  of   Denmark,    who,    having 

then,    are    onJy    now    p^na'ing    away    from 

te   Kmperor  of  Austria  is  the  only  monarch 

tiose   reign   date^   back    so  far,    and    he,    like 

came  to  his  thrones  In  consequence  of  those 

itjons.     That    v?&^    a    period    when    dynastic 

ill  11   a  potent   force,    and   even   to  the  end  of 

Ife   hh  court   was  a  niectfng-place    where   the 

kiFid^   settled   many   a  germinating  quarreL 

de    Bruglie   once   pointer!    out    how    France 

itionally  fo<?cause  the  president  of  a  republic 

Jy  out  of  4t4ch  family  circles.     Will  our  readers 

eir  pupils  to  nam**  the  territories  over  which 

I  ? 

princess  is  apparently  f^oing  to  marry  the 
At  any  rate,  at  th*-  date  of  writing,  the 
^ing  on  in  just  that  part  of  the  world  where 
J^anor  of  AquUair>e  courted  Berengaria  of 
than  ^even  hundred  years  ago.  Our 
and  Tudorrs  had  friendly  relations  with 
reigns  until  the  quarrel  between  Spanish 
bud  their  Net  her  land  subjects  forced  us  to 
[of  the  country  with  which  we  traded,  against 
masters*  In  Elizabeth  s  reign  we  drifted 
nlliJiiiCe  into  fierce  comm»*rcial  and  religious 
■in.  iind  the  proposed  marriage  of  '*  Baby 
la  Spanish  princess  roused  all  our  Protestant 
f'  Steenie  **  became  a  popular  hero  for  break- 
aty  and  gom|;  to  war  with  his  Catholic 
rward^  we  }^'i-r^  allied  with  France  and  with 
Jfi's  enemies  until  she  was  annexed  by  the 
it  w«s  not  until  Spain  revolted  against 
diat  Knglish  and  Spanish  fought  together  again. 
HUy  interesting  it  is  to  see  Ihese  various 
Healed  to  in  the  newspaper  correspondence 
nwfi  on  the  subject  of  the  anticipaled  marriage  I 

fcjIiHion  is  accomplished.  The  Conservative 
Hhas  been  overthrown.  What  has  taken  its 
fm  is  the  meaning  of  the  late  General  Election? 
;qw*»«tirms  that  are  being  asked  on  alt  sides  by 
t  ijgnorani  of  history,  are  astonished  at  what 
Hi  in  their  midst.  Do  they  not  know  that 
^  part  of  Europe,  an^  that  she  therefore  shares 
fif  Eurc»pe?  Only,  because  of  our  insularity, 
violently  from  change  than  do  the  nations 
nent.  We  shared  in  (he  wandering  of  the 
And  sixth  centuries,  and  Roman  Britain 
We  shared  in  the  Reformation  of  the 
but  while  popes  and  emperors  were 
one  another,  Henry  L  and  Anselm  conri' 
Quarrel   ol   the   Investitures,     Our   Wars   of 


th<*  Hoses  were  a  reflex  of  Italian  and  French  and  German 
'*  noble  "  w^ars  ;  and  we  divided  our  Refornvation  (of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries)  into  two  parts,  first 
political  and  then  religious.  And,  not  to  multiply  further 
instances,  we  are  now  having  our  share  of  social 
democracy,  labour  questions.  &c.,  and,  with  our  franchise 
wider  than  in  other  countries,  the  phenomenon  is  appear- 
ing perhaps  as  soon,  but  certainly  more  moderately,  than 
elsewhere.     History  refieats  Itself    both  in  time  and  place. 

TtiK  tour  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  in  India 
has  doubtless  been  the  occasion  of  many  geographical 
lessons.  Incidentally,  we  have  J  earn  t  much  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  Hast— of  the  origin  of  the  Sikhs,  for 
example,  and  of  the  interest  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  Rajput  and  other  Indian  chiefs.  Among  other  hosts  of 
the  Prince  has  been  the  Maharajah  (  =  Mi(j^nwj  rex)  of 
Xfysore.  That  is  one  of  the  still  independent  States  of 
India,  as  independent  of  the  British  Empire,  that  is,  as 
any  but  the  frontier  States  of  the  north.  Its  international 
relations  are  controlled  by  the  British  Government,  and  its 
rulers  must  behave  themselves  according  to  British  ideas; 
and  it  was  only  in  t88t  that  Mysore  was  resiored  to  its 
native  ruler  after  a  sequestration  of  fifty  years.  But  now 
it  has  '*  a  sort  of  representative  assembly,  which  meets 
annually  for  a  few  days  to  lay  before  the  ruler  the  peti- 
tions and  grievances  of  the  various  classes,  and  to  hear 
from  his  own  tips  a  paternal  explanation  of  the  measures 
proposed  by  his  Government.*'  That  is  where  wc  were  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  When  will  Mysore  move  on  ?  and 
whither  ? 


ITEMS    OF    INTEREST 

GENERAL. 

SEco\r>A»v  education  was  not  specifically  referred  to  in 
thp  King's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  P or! lament*  *'  My 
Lords  and  Gentlemen  "  were  informed,  however,  that  a 
Bill  would  be  introduced  at  the  ear  11  est  possible  moment 
for  amending  the  rxisiiog  law  with  regard  to  education  in 
England  and  Wales. 

RErLVJN'Cf  to  a  letter  from  Mr-  A.  TL  D*  .'\cland,  formerly 
Minister  of  Education,  Mn  Btrrell,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education*  has  announced  that  provision  will  be  made 
In  the  Estimates  this  year  for  a  considerable  increase  of 
the  Exchequer  grants  in  aid  of  secondary  schools ;  also 
to  alleviate  the  burden  noxv  placed  upon  local  iiulhorilies 
In  respect  of  the  education  of  teachers,  and  to  assist  further 
the  building  of  training  colleges  for  teachers  by  local 
authorities. 

Tuts  fimd  repirt  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  has  been  published.  The  t&m* 
mittee  has  been  consldpring  for  the  past  two  years  a 
scheme  to  provide  advanced  terhnolrkgical  instruct  inn  and 
opptirtunities  for  research  in  applied  science.  It  is  pro- 
loosed  to  establish  a  great  institution  at  South  Kensington* 
in  which  such  existing  colleges  us  the  Roya!  College  of 
Science,  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  and  the  Central 
Technical  College  will  be  incorporated,  The  precise  re- 
lations of  ih«'  new  insiltution  with  the  Cntvorsiiy  of 
London  have  yet  10  be  de  fined.  The  reprirt  shows  I  hat  the 
tiovernment  has  agreed  to  contribute  the  buildings  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  and  an  annual  grant  of  £^^0,000, 
the  I^ondun  County  Council  is  prepared  to  provide  a  similar 
annual  grant,  and  a  capital  sum  of  j^tocj.ooo  has  be**r» 
offered  by  the  firm  of  Messrs,  WVrnher,  Beit,  and  Co.  for 
iniliai     *"<}uipmcnt.     The     refwirt     sugge,sts     the    immediMe 
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appointment  of  a  governing  body  of  forty  members  to 
begin  with,  of  whom  ten  shall  be  Government  nominees, 
and  five  each  appointed  by  the  University  of  London,  the 
London  County  Council,  and  the  Council  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  Institute.  This  body  will  act  as  the  first  manage- 
ment authority,  and  discuss  the  further  details  of  organ- 
isation. We  hope  to  deal  more  fully  with  the  report  in 
an  early  issue,  in  so  far  as  it  is  related  to  secondary 
education. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  attention  is  being  directed  to 
the  excellent  work  done  by  the  Sunday-schools  of  this 
country.  The  editor  of  the  Sunday  School  Chronicle 
recently  put  together  the  personal  testimonies  of  many 
leading  men  and  women  as  to  the  permanent  influence  of 
the  training  received  in  the  Sunday-school.  Most  striking 
of  all  is  the  anonymous  evidence  of  **  An  Old  Potter,**  who 
was  a  school-fellow  of  George  Smith  of  Coalville.  After 
describing  the  bestiality  and  immorality  of  the  factory 
where  he  began  to  work  at  the  age  of  nine,  he  says  : — 
**  Amidst  these  unfriendly  and  |>erilous  circumstances,  the 
influence  of  the  Sunday-school  stood  me  in  good  stead. 
It  was  not  so  much  that  I  understood  all  the  evil  about 
me  and  saw  into  its  baleful  depths,  as  that  I  had  an 
inward  influence  which  gave  me  an  opposite  bias.**  When 
the  history  of  English  education  comes  to  be  written,  full 
justice  must  be  done  to  that  army  of  nameless  workers 
who,  before  education  was  organised  by  the  State,  trudged 
down  week  by  week  into  the  slums  where  the  poor  lived, 
and,  with  the  spirit  of  the  missionary  which  was  in  their 
hearts,  compensated  for  the  pedagogic  defects  which  were 
in  their  teaching. 

This  we  recognise  to  the  full,  but  we  are  forced  also  to 
recognise  the  failings  of  the  Sunday-school.  If  **  order  is 
Heaven *s  first  law,**  then  there  is  hardly  any  place  where 
it  is  so  flagrantly  set  at  defiance  as  the  Sunday-school. 
The  usual  lack  of  discipline  is  an  object-lesson  to  all  the 
children  in  disorder  and,  we  fear  also,  irreverence.  What- 
ever the  lesson  that  is  taught  from  the  desk,  the  lesson 
that  is  learned  by  the  children  is  too  frequently  a  lesson 
in  bad  conduct,  mercenary  sponging,  and  disrespect  to 
sacred  things.  Nowhere  is  there  so  much  waste  of  well- 
meant  effort  as  in  a  Sunday-school. 

It  is  therefore  encouraging  to  find  that  the  Educational 
Faculty  at  Manchester  University  has  grappled  with  the 
problem  in  a  practical  way.  For  some  time  there  have 
been  lectures  to  teachers  by  Mr.  Thistelton  Mark ;  he  is 
now  arranging  to  take  over  the  primary  departments  of 
four  large  Sunday-schools  in  Manchester,  to  train  the 
teachers  and  organise  the  teaching.  These  Sunday-schools 
are  to  be  in  touch,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  regular  day- 
schools  of  the  city,  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  theological 
training  colleges.  The  theological  students  will  visit  the 
schools  and  observe  methods,  and  the  headmistresses  of  the 
Kindergarten  Training  College  in  the  city  and  of  the  High- 
School  for  Girls,  together  with  the  high-master  of  the 
Grammar  School,  will  act  as  periodical  inspectors.  This 
experiment  **  looks  hopefully  **;  it  is,  we  are  glad  to  note, 
the  exact  antithesis  of  Dr.  Aked's  scheme,  which  aimed 
at  converting  the  Sunday-school  into  a  junior  P.S.A.,  with 
addresses  every  Sunday,  and  a  different  speaker  each  time 
— a  scheme  which  sacrificed  that  pastoral  touch  at  present 
underlying  all  Sunday-school  work,  which,  spite  of  all 
its  faults  and  failures,  has  saved  it  from  corruption,  and 
makes  it  notwithstanding  one  of  the  redeeming  features  in 
our  social  life. 


We  understand  that  a  new  grammar  scho 
opened  at  Northallerton,  which  will  provide  ace 
both  for  boys  and  girls.  It  is  probable  th 
teachers*  centre  will  be  established  later  in  con 
the  new  school. 

Viscount  Hayashi,  the  Japanese  Ambassac 
distributed  the  prizes  to  the  successful  stud 
Northern  Polytechnic  Institute,  Hollo  way  Road 
his  address  said  that  scientific  research  made 
in  the  past  century  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  t< 
the  present  is  the  age  of  practical  applicati< 
phase  of  modern  life.  Therefore  there  is  n< 
I  important  in  the  secular  education  of  a  nation  i 
tions  which  keep  abreast  with  the  stride 
Viscount  Hayashi  went  on  to  say  that  he  took 
administration  of  the  Technical  College  at  T 
College  was  established  some  thirty  years  ago  ^ 
of  many  British  professors  and  men  of  science  v 
are  well  known  in  Europe,  and  from  it  tl 
students  have  been  sent  out  to  take  part  in 
and  other  work^  necessitating  the  scientific  af 
the  mechanical  arts.  Japan  owes  very  much  t< 
educational  work,  and  the  Japanese  people  are  \ 
for  the  assistance  which  Great  Britain  gave  in 
ment. 

In  his  presidential  address  to  the  Association  < 

Institutions,  Sir  William  Anson,  M.P.,  surveyed 

of  study  and  the  education  provided  by  seconc 

in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  and  noted  what  1 

to  be  shortcomings.     It  is  strange  to  look  bac 

upon  the  education  given  at  our  great  public  sc 

or  forty  years  ago.     Education  it  was,   in    the 

of  the  word,  but  of  a  peculiar  sort.    What  wa 

the    English    public-schoolboy    was    a   life    free 

wholesome,  with  abundance  of  leisure  and  of  o 

for    study.    The    boy    was    required    to    read 

quantities  of  the  great  classical  writers,  not  sys 

not  taking  specific  books,  but  falling  in  at  the 

I   the   class   happened   to   have   reached    at    the 

j  entered    it.     Nor,    as   a   rule,    was   any    attem| 

explain  to  him  who  the  writer  was,  what  was 

'  character  of  his  work,   why  it  was  selected   fo 

'.  what  was  the  relation  of  the  part  which  the  be 

'   to  be  reading  to  other  parts  of  the  same    woi 

works  of  the  same  author.     Still,  the  boy  was  \ 

j   contact  with  much  fine  literature,  if  his  acquai 

;   it  was  not  made  as  profitable  as  it  might  ha\ 

I   sometimes  acquired  a  considerable  facility  in  tl 

tion  of  Latin  or  even  Greek  prose  and  verse, 

,   had    access   to   a   good   library,    and   leisure    fc 

I   reading.     Mathematics  he  might  learn  if  he  ch 

I    advantage  of  the  teaching  available.     History 

taught,  though  he  was  expected  to  know  some  1 

of  examination.     Geography  was  certainly  taug 

as  we  should  teach  it  now ;  the  teaching  consi 

in  the  ascertainment  of  the  modern  names  of  pi; 

in  classical  antiquity. 

Continuing,  Sir  William  Anson  said  that  w 
our  past  shortcomings.  Our  needs  in  the  matte 
have  been  more  fully  realised  and  more  elTective 
have  our  needs  in  the  matter  of  modern  languaj 
are  trying  hard  to  meet  both.  And  yet  we  hav 
over  the  common  stumbling-block  which  tries 
in  our  educational  endeavours.  We  have  ovei 
human  element  in  the  transaction.  We  have  said 
has   hitherto   been   neglected,    so   have   modern 


rovlde  laboratorm,  and  a  ttirrlctjlum  in  which 
tubjecis  shall  l>e  included,  and  all  will  be  well.*' 
ires«nL  result  of  our  efforts  to  correct  failings  in 
Is  uofcrrtyna.le  in  two  ways.  In  our  secondary 
•c  have  put  into  ihe  course  of  study  all  those 
ae  neglect  of  which  has  been  referred  to,  and  we 
ill  out  coiwparativdy  little  of  what  was  there 
^limt,  then,  h  to  become  of  the  poor  boy  who  is 
to  learn  two  or  three  languages  in  addition  to 
;«|14>  Is  taught  history,  geography,  science,  and 
f^  as  well,  and  who  in  the  intervals  of  study 
y  to  regard  his  games  as  a  part  of  the  serious 
rfUfe?  The  Impression  left  upon  the  boy's  mind 
i  Is  always  at  work  upon  something,  but  never 
gb  at  work  upon  anything  to  create  an  interest, 
^  subslantial  knowledge,  and  that  the  weari- 
fthrhich  results  in  a  smattering  of  many  things, 
^pijig  of  none,  creates  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 

B&f  education  commit  tees  i  managers  of  schools, 
mBf  *te  the  three  essential  props  by  which  our 
f  loboot  l&  supported,  and  they  are  in  general  as 
rod  from  one  another  as  the  three  feet  of  a 
flm  conference  held  on  February  loth  between 
b»i  of  I  he  West  Sussex  and  Chichester  Joint 
I  Committee  and  the  managers  and  teachers  of 
mder  their  control  is  therefore  of  noteworthy 
«!  for  it  represented  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to 
K  separate  points  of  view  upon  what  should  be 
object  of  them  all— the  physical,  mental,  and 
Dpment  of  the  child.  It  would  be  to  the 
)jld  educational  effort  if  similar  annual  con- 
convened  by  other  education  committees ; 
eipte  could  be  extended  to  secondary  schools, 
meeting  the  head  and  the  assistants 
the  discussion  of  problems  in  which  they 
to   be    interested,    the   result    would    he 

hester  conference  the  chairman  of  the  Educa- 

t,  Mr.  W.  E,  Hubbard,  gave  an  address  full 

aL$    to    the    alms    of    educational    work    in 

Tfie  matters  subsequently  discussed  were 

of    cookery  J    gardening,    and    other    practical 

teaching  of  the  laws  of  health,   and  the  age 

should  be  admitted  to  public  elementary 

cal    teachers    expressed    their    sympathetic 

useful   subjects   as    cookery    and    garden- 

oul  at  the  same   time  that   the  subjects 

gbt  successfully  without  increased  staffs  In 

th^  provision  of  other  facilities, 

at  which  compulsory  attendance  at  school 

eoce,   there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion.     The 

[Education  Cx^mmittee,  in  common  with  others 

coitfltry,    has    wisely    decided    gradually    to 

under  §ve  years  of  age.     In  countries  like 

bere  physical  and  ps^'chological  considerations 

mmd  in  formulating  an  educational  system, 

df  children  is  compulsory  from  the  age  of  six 

ighijcb  are  the  most   Important   years   in    the 

the  average  child.     It  may  be  convenient 

und  Infants  tinder  6ve  years  of  age  to 

commtttees    have    complete    justifl- 

lo  accept   the   charge  unless   ihej   are 

rooms   for   kindergarten   instruction   by 

i|iialt6ed   to  give   it.     In  rural   districts, 

!  to  walk  a  mile  or  two  to  school. 


whatever  the  weather  may  be,  to  moke  attendance  under 
five  years  of  age  compulsory  is  not  only  a  mistake^— it  is 
a  crime  against  common  sense  and  the  bws  of  he/illhy 
developnient. 

The  London  branch  of  the  German  Language  AsstKialion 
held  its  seventh  annual  meeting  on  February  3rd*  The 
objects  of  the  association  are  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
German  literature  and  to  assist  in  fostering  friendly  re- 
lations between  Great  Britain  and  Germany*  Dr,  Aloys 
Weiss,  the  president,  in  the  course  of  his  addre^  said 
that  the  numb**r  of  members  of  the  briinch  hiis  incrcjisi^d 
from  542  10  ek)o  during  the  past  year ;  half  of  that  number 
are  English  by  birth  or  naturalisation*  One  of  the  objects 
of  the  general  association  is  to  purify  and  simplify  the 
German  language,  and  the  London  branch  has  endeavoured 
to  advance  the  study  of  German  in  this  country  by  extend* 
ing  the  knowledge  of  German  literature,  and  thus  con- 
tribute towards  Anglo-German  friendship*  The  motto  of 
the  association  throughout  the  seven  years  of  its  eitistence 
has  been  **  Loyalty  to  the  German  Fatherland  and  friend- 
ship to  England*''  Prof*  W*  Rippmann  afterwards  read 
an  interesting  paper  on  "Allegories  of  Hans  Sachs." 

The  distribution  of  the  prizes  and  certificates  awarded 
at  the  twenty- first  grand  annual  competition  in  the  French 
language  and  literature  carried  out  by  the  National  Society 
of  French  Professors  tn  England  took  place  in  London  on 
February  3rd  at  the  Mansion  House,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Lord  Mayor*  M*  Paul  Cambon,  the  French 
Ambassador,  introduced  the  Society  to  the  Lord  Mayor* 
He  said  these  annual  competitions  continue  to  increase  in 
importance  every  year,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  number  of  com  pet!  tors  ^  but  also  from  that  of  the  difli- 
culty  of  the  tests*  The  youthful  candidates  have  shown 
their  desire  to  familiarise  themselves  more  and  more  with 
the  French  language  and  literature,  and  s!iown  also  that 
they  are  becoming  stronger  and  stronger  in  French,  The 
following  were  the  principal  awards  : — Sevres  vtises  given 
by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic — hotv  con  com  ft, 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich;  vas^s,  Clapham  High 
School  for  Girls  and  Cheltenham  College*  Gold  medals 
given  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction — Miss  T.  Frank, 
Kennington  High  School;  Mr.  F,  Ayrton,  Cheltenham 
College*  Silver  medals  given  by  TAlliance  Frantjaisc — 
hors  £oncouTs,  the  Misses  M*  Fowle  and  M.  Barringham, 
Ladies'  College,  Guernsey;  medals.  Miss  I*  M*  White- 
church,  Blflckheath  High  School;  Mr*  A,  H.  Scott,  Chel- 
tenham College;  Miss  M.  Tirard,  pupil  of  Mile.  Paquier* 
Silver  medal  given  by  M.  Paul  Cambon— Ci en tlem an  Cadet 
^f*  Goldman  Monk,  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich* 
Silver  medal  given  by  >L  Camitle  Barrire,  French 
*\mbassador  in  Rome=-<^entlernun  Cadet  A*  G*  Glenday, 
Royal  Military  Academy.  Woolwirh,  Special  competition 
medals— Miss  C.  BagnaU,  Clapham  High  School;  Mr. 
A.  W.  Douglas,  Owen*s  School,  Islington*  UEnUnU 
CQfdiaSe  (Anglo-French  Society  J  competition  for  hour  it  $ 
lU  voyage^  value  ;£r20  each— Miss  M,  H.  Campbell,  Royal 
Hollo  way  College ;  Mr.  E,  W*  Lynam,  University  College, 
Cork*  Competition  of  VEttUtiie  CawdiaU  (Anglo-French 
Society)  for  houfstt  d^  voyage,  value  £xq  each— Miss 
M*  C*  Thompson,  Mr.  A*  R*  Wollrom. 

It  is  not  often  that  ihe  Tiee-rector  of  the  Academy  of 
Paris  communicalcs  directly  with  the  French  school  boy* 
M.  Ltard  has,  however,  just  adopted  the  direct  method 
of  appeal  in  his  effort  to  arouse  sympathy  for  the  crusade 
against  the  increase  of  tuberculosis  m  large  dties.  Tfene 
rector  proposes   thai  an   assOclaiAotv  s^osi^i.  \i*  \^R^ehii^  \o 
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each  /vftV  to  raise  a  fund  for  sending  poor  children  back 
to  the  country  under  conditions  that  will  enable  them  to 
earn  their  bread  on  the  land.  **  For,"  says  the  circular, 
**  it  is  among  the  transplanted  that  tuberculosis  makes 
most  havoc.*'  If  the  suggestion  should  become  effective, 
*•  you  will,"  M.  Liard  tells  the  lycdcn,  **  experience  the 
joy  and  pride  of  helping  to  save  some  lives."  And  the 
expense  need  be  but  very  small,  for  the  maintenance  of 
each  child  costs  one  franc  a  day  in  the  society  for  which 
the  rector  holds  a  brief,  viz.,  '*  L'CEuvre  de  la  Preservation 
de  TEnfance  contre  la  Tuberculosc, "  founded  two  years 
ago  by  Or.  G rancher. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine 
M.  Josias  read  a  paper  founded  on  some  inquiries  made  by 
M.  Lop,  and  insisted  upon  the  necessity  for  taking  measures 
to  prevent  the  transmission  of  infectious  diseases  by  school 
bivoks.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  scarlet  fever  is  trans- 
mitted in  this  way,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria,  and  other  contagious  diseases  are  also 
spread  in  a  similar  manner.  M.  Lop  proposes  that  at  the 
end  of  each  scholastic  year  books  which  are  to  be  handed 
on  to  other  scholars  should  be  disinfected  and  all  books  in 
the  jH-issession  of  any  child  attacked  by  an  infectious  disease 
should  also  bo  disinfected.  Exposure  to  high-pressure  steam 
for  forty  minutes  is  an  excellent  disinfectant,  but  this  method 
destroys  bindings.  The  most  practical  method  is  that  of 
Michel,  which  is  based  upon  the  use  of  the  vapour  of  formic 
aldehyde. 

M.  BiFWKSV  Martis,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
France,  has  issued  a  circular  relative  to  the  dipldme 
d'etUiies  supcrivures.  This  certificate  is  valued  by  many 
students  who  do  not  intend  to  become  teachers,  as  evidence 
of  attendants  and  diligent  study  at  a  university.  In  July, 
iSq4,  greater  latitude  was  shown  to  candidates  who  offered 
history  and  geography,  and  ten  years  later,  in  June.  1004. 
a  ct-'rresjwnding  privilege  was  shown  to  those  who  offered 
philosi>phy.  classics,  and  modem  languages.  The  results 
of  the  latter  experiment  have  now  been  described  by 
NL  Martin  as  satisfactory,  but  he  learns  that  several  faults 
are  appeiiring,  against  which  candidates  should  be  warned. 
The  object  of  the  generalisation  of  studies  was  to  allow* 
candidates  tVr  the  ak^^r*\i^ation  to  separate  bt^tter  their 
scientitic  frwn  their  professional  education.  Experience 
j^ahuHl  lrv>m  the  examination  ot  candidates  offering  histor>' 
and  gev>graphy  has  shown  that  students  are  inclin«xl  to  be 
tvx»  ambitious  and  to  chvx>se  subjtvts  lix>  vast,  so  that 
their  wlun^iniHis  rejx>rts  are  imxtnipleie.  biidly  ct>-ordinated, 
and  hastil>  arranj;erl.  It  is  better  for  candidates  to  ix^nfine 
themselves  to  a  cirvumscriNni  artM  and  examine  minutely 
the  materials  vx^lUvttHl.  They  will  thus  ai^^^lom  them- 
selves iv>  a  pnvise  e\a»n»nation  of  a  text,  and  the  subj\vt 
ot  their  •»:*  ".\m'<-  wul  be  j>r\^}x  rtioned  to  the  strenj^th 
of  yvHmi:  j^H'^**  making  a  Jibut  in  soientilic  \vvrk.  A 
facult>  i<  wrll  adxixtxl  in  drawin*:  up  questions  rv^und  which 
the  subjevis  of  *Ht*tu^tfcs  can  be  ijTvvuped.  This  pn  jiramnu^ 
siuHild  ne-main  :n  torv^  untti  the  fa^^hy  deems  it  oxhauslevt. 
Candidates  are  further  wameU  that  the  subjev  ts  av>'t'<s^%r\ 
to  the  examination  shiXild  not  be  neglecte^i  in  Ta\\Hir  or 
the  «f»«^M>o.  Fxvvllence  of  the  latter  will  not  be  allow^l 
by  jurk^s  tvo  atone  tor  weakne>ii:  in  the  other  ^xirt*  oC  Ihf 
exAtnination. 

Th«  at^^nlion  of  th-  Teavhen?-  R^:stratk>n  ComikiI  Has 
b<*n  directed  to  the  tact  that  on  July  ;ist.  uxxv  th*  dAir 
on  >ft-hkh  Re|:ulAtk>n  4  erasers  t^>  be  operative,  ih*  f«^lt$ 
of  certain  final  exan:injitk\n5  fv>r  ji  de^nrv^«  *tHl  aI*c*  <4 
certain  of  tiie  examinatioiv^  m^ntsoMd  in  the  af^m^^t^ 


of  the  Teachers*  Registration  Regulations,  wil 
been  made  known,  though  the  examinations 
been  undergone  before  that  date.  The  council  '. 
ingly  ruled  that  teachers,  whose  qualification  f< 
tion  is  affected  by  the  publication  of  the  resu 
to,  shall  be  permitted  to  make  provisional  app 
registration  before  July  31st,  1906.  The  coun 
unable  to  consider  applications  under  Regulati 
visional  or  otherwise,  which  are  not  lodg- 
Registration  offices  on  or  before  July  30I/1,   1906 

The  Plymouth  Education  Committee  has  reso 
list  of  efficient  private  schools  shall  be  published 
to  time ;  that  in  order  that  the  efficient  schoc 
ascertained,  the  thirty-five  schools  in  Plymouth 
registered  number  of  pupils  exceeding  twent; 
offered  inspection  under  the  Board  of  Education 
at  the  expense  of  the  education  authority  ;  thi 
preliminary  to  inspection  be  made  in  accordanc 
schedule  prepared  by  the  committee ;  that  the 
informed  of  the  aids  and  privileges  which  ma 
by  the  authority  under  certain  conditions  to 
schools,   and   that   they  be   further   informed   th 

I    report  on  the  schools  by  the  inspecting  agency 
published  without  their  sanction.     The  resolutic 

,    put  into  effect  forthwith. 

Following  the  line  of  reasoning  in  **  H. 
letter  on  **  Military  Training  in  Schools,"  publii 
last  issue,  the  Hampstead  Peace  and  Arbitrat 
has  distributed  a  circular  to  school  managers  : 
masters  dealing  with  **  the  doctrine  that  patriot! 
in  the  encouragement  of  the  military  spirit  I 
exercises."  The  circular  maintains  that  **  th 
greater  opportunity  for  the  display  of  public  s] 
exercise  of  the  arts  of  peace,"  and  appeals  to 
use  their  best  efforts  to  counteract  the  doctrine  ol 
as  commonly  accepted.  That  military  training  i 
to  the  full  development  of  bodily  strength  is  dei 
circular,  and  attention  is  directed  to  exercises 
by  the  life-saving  brigades  for  securing  the  f 
of  life  in  time  of  danger  and  in  rendering  t 
cases  of  accident.  These  processes,  it  is  ur 
accompanied  by  Swedish  drill,  tend  to  a  complc 
development,  to  keen  observation  and  to  svm| 
suffering  and  weakness.  The  circular'  is 
a  body  of  representative  persons,  among  whose 
notice  those  of  Canon  Bamett.  Mrs.  Sophie  B 
Mr.  John  Russell. 

The  review  of  the  wv^rk  done  during  the  pz 
the  .\ssociation  of  Assistant  Mistresses,  whic 
eluded  by  the  president  in  her  address  at  the  re< 
meeting,  shows  that  the  asso^iativ>n  maintains  it 
as  a  working  >«.xJeiy.  Copies  of  the  associati« 
scheme  ami  term  of  Uiireemont  for  assistant 
\W!Y  sent  to  all  eviucaiion  committees  of  c 
Ix^rvHijih  vvunviU,  Ih^  association  has  giver 
and  v\»n|vathx  to  tSf  s^-hor'-e  for  a  Federal 
Sev\vndai>  VeswhcjN,  an  arijemenrs  fc»r  which  h 
N^  v\v*U|\leteNl.  \h^  a>v,v:at:on  has  taken  p^ 
^^^^\tV«>e«o^  init-al^si  ^^  t^-  As><v-ai:on  of  Assista 
v^n  NAUrns  in  I  ojkKv^  v^vr^^arv  s<h^x>U  and  ir 
tkN«  se«t  bx  the  vV.m!v?v:n>^  to  :h-  I^>ndon  Coun 
«ihI  >^iH>t  -,\  tSe  ^x;N  .at.ori  o:  rKx>  pamphb 
:SMbw\^.  ItN  rejvvx^Nnu:  v^  >,u^  coc-ferred  wit 
tW  Hes*iuv,xU>^v^<*  AvAvaiv.-  .r  tenure,  \\Ti 
tKftt  av<i>tAnt  tiNK^sefN  v.Vv\*  S*  str> unis  of  the 
KHt>\  aft^  ai^wlsaoUf  S    ;  *:vv^.  :Sr  association 
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n  fliat  the  growing  praict Ice—among  local  authori- 
taking  the  initial  selection  of  the  staff  out  oi  the 
th*  h<Midiiiislress  is  injurious  tn  the  eftlcifncy  of 
a,  and  considers  that  the  ^ta(T  should  be  noniinated 
hattdnibtre!i».  and  appointed  after  a  period  of 
B13  I  he  governing  body^  The  Association  of 
IKi^tressi^^  has  a  reprcsentalive  on  the  committee 
[a$sir»l   Association,  and   its  science  sub-committee 

(with  the  Public  J^thool  Science  Masters  in  a 
to  the  Cambridge  Examining  Syndicate,  in 
i  rapid  dcvfeiopoipnt  now  taking  place  In  the 
1  of  secondary  edutation,  the  executive  of  the 
has  appointed  a  suU-cominitlee  to  collect  in- 
m  the  action  of  local  authorities  with  regard 
r  educaliofl, 

tes-ltsts  of  the  Cambridge  Local  examinations 
Ml  ihe  total  number  of  candidates  entered  for  the 
;ions.  held  in  December  la^t,  was  15*1+4.  ^^- 
4  i,^Jl  candidales  examined  at  colonial  centres* 
Senior  examination.  845  boys  and  1,051  girls 
to6  boys  and  23  girls  being  placed  in  the  first 
lulficient  merit  wa^  shown  by  402  boys  and  148 
mil  lie  ihem  to  exemption  from  one  or  both  parts 
l^rtvious  examination.  Of  the  junior  candidates, 
f»i  and  2j>o7  girls  passetl,  the  numbers  placed  in 
is  being  4r6  and  76  respectively.  In  the 
exami  nation,  2,086  boys  and  1,446  girls 
examiners*  The  awards  of  scholarships  and 
ejuintiners'  reports,  the  tables  showing  the 
J  fail  ore  of  the  individual  candidates  in  each 
Ihe  class'lisls  for  the  colonial  centres,  will  be 
the  coorse  of  the  month  of  March. 

ithly  Rc€ord  of  the  League  of  the  Empire  vt 
that  the  followmg  message  has  been  rcceiVf  d 
guc  from  the  Colonial  Office  on  behalf  of  the 
State  for  the  Colonies  :— *'  I  am  to  convey 
precision  of  Lord  Elgin's  satisfaction  that  the 
league  Is  so  well  appreciated  in  the  Colonies, 
ltordshij>'s  interest  in  the  historical  publicationii 
|betng  undertaken  by  the  very  competent  con^- 
s-erv-tcps  the  League  have  been  able  to  enlist/* 
k  fhe  Xrw  Zealand  Kduration  Department,  Mr* 
thr  rrcmlef  and  Ministrr  of  Education,  sends  the 
thr  following  subject  <»  for  school  debates  or 
--**  British  Colonisation  in  New  Zealand,"  *' Maori 
,**  *•  The  History  of  New  Zealand  up  to  1900." 

UtUttr  to  the  PaU  iMalt  Gftseft^,   Mr.    H.   F.  Trippel 
Btjon   to  an  anomaly   in   the  results  of  the  I'om- 
rtination   in    December,    1905,    for  admission   to 
[  M Hilar}'    Academy,    Woolwich,    which    was    the 
nation   held    under   the   new    Army   regulations, 
is   a  timipulsor)'   subject,    and    must   be   taken 
Woolwich  candidate.     Among  the  competitors 
[i>ii6   who  scoriKi   iiero  in    mathematics,    and   yet 
ilftcc    among    ihe    successful    candidates.     It    has 
ceri   proi^ed  that  a  candidate  can  pass  the  corn- 
ami  na  I  ion    for    Woolwich    without    securing    any 
lltie  **  compulsory  '*   subject,    mathematics.     We 
Mr.    Trippel    that    a    sound    remedy    far    this 
y    possibility    is    necessary    at    once,    since    all 
fitr    commissions    in    the    Royal    Engineers    or 
pry   ought,    m   view   of   their   future   work,    to 
tid    knowledge    of    the    fundamental    parts    of 

who   wish    to  sit    for    the   next   examination 
clerkships    under     the     London     County 


Council  must  send  in  their  applications  to  the  Clerk, 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  by  March  t6lh.  Their  age 
must  then  be  more  than  eighteen  and  less  than  twenty- 
three  years*  The  examination  consists  of  two  parts ;  from 
the  preliminary,  to  be  held  on  April  and  to  4th,  wiU  be 
exempted  those  who  have  passed  the  matriculation  examln* 
ation  of  any  of  the  universities  of  (treat  Britain,  the  higher 
or  senior  local  examinations,  that  of  the  Joint  Board,  or  the 
L*C.C*  preliminary  In  IQ04  or  1905;  the  competitive  examin- 
ation  will  take  place  on  May  t4th  and  the  following  days. 
The  subjects,  of  which  any  four  may  be  taken,  In  addition  to 
general  knowledge,  are  : — English  tanguage  and  literature, 
pure  mathematics,  applied  mathematirs,  any  modern  lan- 
guage and  literature,  any  other  modern  language  and  litera* 
ture,  Latin,  English  history,  economics,  outlines  of  English 
local  government,  elements  of  English  law,  mechanics, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  bookkeeping  and  accountancy. 
Ther^j  are  four  classes  of  subordinate  oflicials  of  the  Council 
with  salaries  rising  from  £^80  to  ^300  :  there  are  several 
appointments  at  higher  salaries,  which  are  usually  filled 
by  promotion.  The  persons  appointed  are  required  to  give 
their  whole  time  to  their  olTlcial  duties,  and  are  subject 
to  the  Council's  regulations  In  respect  of  the  superannuation 
and  provident  fund. 

Tub  competitive  examination  for  admission  to  the  Royal 
Military  College,  to  commence  on  June  26th,  is  the  second 
under  the  revised  regulations*  Applications  must  reach 
the  Secretary,  Civil  Service  Commission,  not  later  than 
April  and.  *'  Each  candidate  must,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  examination,  hand  in  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
examinatinn  room  either  (a)  a  *  leaving  *  certificate  on  a 
form  approved  by  the  Army  Council  ^  or  (h)  a  '  qualifying  ' 
certificate  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Army  Council, 
or  (r)  a  War  O Alice  certificate  that  he  ha?;  been  exempted 
by  the  Army  Council  from  the  necessity  of  obtaining  either 
a  'leaving'  or  a  '  qualify  Ing  '  certificate.**  The  subjects 
of  the  examination,  for  each  of  which  a, 000  murks  are 
obtainable,  are; — Class  1.,  Compulsory^  English  and 
French  or  German;  Class  IL,  OfiHoHnl,  mathematics  i*, 
mathematics  li.,  history,  German  or  Erench,  Latin  or 
Greek,  science*  Only  two  of  the  subjects  In  Class  IL  may 
be  taken ^  and  if  one  of  these  be  a  modern  language  il 
must  be  different  from  that  selected  in  Class  L  In  addi* 
tion  to  the  above-named  subjects,  candidates  may  take  up 
freehand  drawing,  to  which  250  marks  will  be  allotted* 
In  the  syllabus  of  subjects,  practical  Work  appears  in 
mathematics  i*  and  ii.,  and  history  includes  (ii  a  general 
paper  on  English  history ;  (2)  (a)  a  period  of  European 
history,  or  (b)  a  general  paper  on  ancient  history  j 
(3)  a  military  biography,  prescTibed  annually. 

Toe  next  examination  for  admission  to  the  Indian  Poifice 
Force  will  be  held  simultaneously  with  the  June  examin- 
ations for  admission  to  the  Royal  Military  College,  and 
the  papers  for  the  two  examinations  will  be  the  same. 
The  revised  scheme  requires  that  candidati^s  take  up  not 
more  than  five  of  th**  nine  subjects  named  above,  of  which 
English  must  be  one.  Applications  roust  be  sent  in  not 
later  than  May  ist.  The  age  limits  are  nineteen  And 
twei^tv-one  years  on  June  ist*  This  service  has  the 
advantage  over  the  Indian  Forest  that  successful  candi- 
dates at  once  take  up  remunerative  appointments  without 
any  further  expensive  period  of  training  in  ihis  country. 
Probationers  must  sail  not  later  than  October ;  a  free 
passage  Is  provided.  They  receive  Rs.  350  a  month  ;  on 
passing  the  necessary  departmental  examination  they  be* 
come  assistant  superintendents  of  police  w*ith  Rs*  300  a 
month,  increafiing  to  Rs,  500.   There  are  fe^c*Vk.t\\  ^tcif^i^KK;!^^  j 
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of  promotion  to  the  rank  of  district  superintendents  with 
salaries  of  from  Rs.  500  to  Rs.  1,000;  there  are  a  few 
superior  posts  with  salaries  of  from  Rs.  1,000  to  Rs.  2,500. 
The  competition  at  this  examination  from  1897  to  1904  has 
averaged  four  to  one.  Successful  candidates  are  required 
to  satisfy  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  of  their  ability 
to  ride.  They  must  also  pass  a  medical  examination, 
which,  judging  from  the  number  of  rejections  last  year, 
is  more  severe  than  that  for  other  appointments  in  the 
service.  In  their  general  notices  the  Commissioners 
suggest  that  candidates  should  be  examined,  before  they 
compete,  by  the  medical  adviser  of  the  family  or  any  other 
qualified  medical  practitioner,  who  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  question  of  fitness  involves  the  future  as  well  as 
the  present,  and  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  medical 
examination  is  to  secure  continuous  effective  service,  and, 
in  the  case  of  candidates  for  permanent  appointments,  to 
prevent  early  applications  for  pensions. 

SCOTTISH. 

General  consternation  has  been  caused  in  Scotland  by 
the  threatened  loss  of  grants  to  the  extent  of  ;£;2 11,000, 
representing  the  unappropriated  surpluses  for  the  past  two 
years  of  the  equivalent  grant  that  came  to  Scotland  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  grants  to  England  under  the 
Education  Bill  of  1902.  Owing  to  the  failure  to  pass  the 
Education  (Scotland)  Bill,  in  which  provision  was  made 
for  the  allocation  of  the  grants,  this  sum  was  carried  to 
a  suspense  fund  until  Parliamentary  authority  could  be 
obtained  for  its  disposal.  The  Auditor-General  has  now 
intervened,  at  the  instance  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  plea 
that  all  unexpended  balances  in  last  year's  estimates 
revert  to  the  Treasury.  In  ordinary  circumstances  this 
may  be  accepted  as  a  thoroughly  sound  business  principle, 
but  the  present  case  is  quite  exceptional.  For  two 
successive  years,  plans  for  the  allocation  of  these  funds 
have  been  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  only  the  impotency 
of  the  parliamentary  machine  prevented  their  being  passed. 
It  would  be  intolerable  if  Scotland,  in  addition  to  losing 
her  long-overdue  Education  Bill,  should  also  be  mulcted 
in  a  sum  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Some  way  out 
must  certainly  be  found. 

The  return  of  Sir  Henry  Craik  as  member  of  Parliament 
for  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  has  given 
the  greatest  satisfaction  in  educational  circles.  His  un- 
doubted sympathy  with  the  aims  of  Scottish  teachers  and 
his  exceptional  knowledge  of  all  that  concerns  Scottish 
education  should  make  him  a  constant  and  effective 
advocate  of  everything  that  makes  for  educational  pro- 
gress and  the  welfare  of  the  teaching  profession.  Sir 
Henry  was  returned  by  a  substantial  majority  over  his 
two  opponents,  and  in  that  majority  were  represented  men 
of  all  shades  of  political  opinion.  Their  support  was 
rendered  to  him  out  of  admiration  for  his  great  services 
to  education  in  the  past,  and  from  a  desire  to  have  the 
benefit  of  his  unrivalled  knowledge  in  the  many  educational 
problems  that  await  the  solution  of  the  new  Parliament. 

Captain  Foster,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Physical  Instruction, 
in  the  course  of  an  address  to  the  Edinburgh  teachers,  said 
that  in  the  past  he  was  afraid  both  inspectors  and  teachers 
were  satisfied  by  any  sort  of  movement  where  uniformity 
was  secured.  The  effect  of  each  movement  on  the  young 
and  tender  bodies  of  the  pupils  was  seldom  considered. 
If  fifty  pairs  of  hands  were  pushed  out  at  the  same  lime 
and  fifty  pairs  of  feet  stamped  the  floor  at  the  same 
instant    it  was  considered  suflicient,  although,  as  a  matter 


of  fact,  many  might  be  accentuating  and  confir 
common  defects  of  school  children,  stooping,  sin 
contracting  the  chest,  and  bending  the  spine  too 
the  upper  and  lower  part.  Most  of  those  faults 
were  due  to  the  unavoidable  repose  of  school  life 
bending  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  forward  o 
and  tables.  In  these  circumstances  the  vital  pan 
heart,  and  digestive  organs,  all  suffered.  The  ex 
the  official  handbook  were  all  directed  to  coui 
tlfese  defects,  and  he  hoped  in  the  near  future 
such  additions  and  alterations  in  it  as  would  re 
still  more  useful  guide  to  the  teachers  who  .tool 
this  work. 

Edinburgh  School  Board,  by  a  majority  of  nir 
has  disapproved  of  the  new  memorandum  on  the 
of  teachers.  The  majority  contended  that  while  < 
the  pupil-teacher  system  it  created  a  new  m 
training,  under  non-representative  authorities,  wit 
security  that  candidates  would  receive  adequate 
training.  A  committee  was  appointed  with  powe 
action  to  prevent  the  minute  from  being  put  in  c 
Forfar  School  Board  is  unanimous  in  protesting 
the  new  regulations.  Their  objection  is  founded  < 
the  ground  that  the  training  of  teachers  is  i 
associated  with  the  whole  educational  system, 
attempt  should  be  made  to  deal  with  the  par 
relation  to  the  whole.  The  question  would  natur 
in  connection  with  the  next  Education  Bill,  \ 
opportunity  would  be  given  for  its  considerati 
Board  also  protested  against  the  practice  of  getting 
vitally  affecting  the  educational  interests  of  the 
rushed  through  Parliament  by  means  of  minutes 
the  table  of  the  House  for  a  short  period,  and 
necessarily    having  to  undergo  Parliamentary  criti 

Sir  Henry  Craik,  addressing  the  teachers 
northern  counties,  said  that  a  satisfactory  syste 
tiring  allowances  was  essential  for  any  large  and  i 
professional  class  paid  by  annual  salary.  The 
Superannuation  Act  did  not  fulfil  that  condition 
felt  he  was  not  betraying  any  dangerous  secret 
said  he  was  dissatisfied  with  that  Act.  In  parti 
regrf'tted  the  fact  that  the  power  given  to  Scotti 
boards  to  supplement  the  pensions  of  their  teac 
been  withdrawn.  While  the  Act  was  being  consi 
pressed  his  objections  on  that  point  to  the  furth 
that  the  discipline  of  the  service  would  permit, 
plained  his  position  fully  and  frankly  to  the  repre 
of  the  Scottish  teachers  who  were  watching  over 
and  it  was  startling  to  him  to  hear  a  few  days  1 
these  representatives  were  prepared  to  accept  1 
drawal  of  this  valuable  privilege  at  the  instanc 
English  teachers.  He  had  always  maintained 
surrender  was  a  grave  mistake,  and,  so  far  as  his 
would  go,  it  would  always  be  exerted  in  favot 
restoration  to  school  boards  of  the  power  to  st 
pensions. 

A    CIRCULAR    has    been    issued    by    the    Scotch    1 
Department    intimating    the    conditions    for    the    ; 
the  leaving  certificate  in  Gaelic.     For  the  present 
to   be  only   one   standard  recognised   for  a   pass, 
will   be  equivalent   to   the   lower   grade   in   other 
subjects.     Conversation   will   form  an  essential    pa 
examination,    and    the    written    paper    will — as 
languages^onsist  chiefly  of  translation  and  re-tr; 
One  important  provision  in  regard  to  the   issue   • 
Gates  is  that,  provided  the  qualifications  of  the  te: 


of    the    curriculum    on    the    subject    have    been 
by  ihe  Department,  due  weight  will  be  given  to 
cl   of    the   teacher    m   determining   the   success   or 
indiiridual  candidates*     This  is  a  concession   that 
been  looked  for  in  regard  to  other  subjects,  and 
mtety  be  anticipated  that  a  provtsjon  so  thoroughly 
will  soon  be  found   governing  all   the  subjects 
arriculum. 

IRISH. 

deputation   received    by    Mr,    Bryce  as    Chief 

rfier  Ireland  was  concerned  with  technical  instruc- 

I  Wt  reply  was  so  sympathetic  that  it  hSiS  aroused 

liope    that   the   new    Government    will    do    their 

the  improvement  of   Irish  education  in  all  depart- 

Ttf     deputation     included     the     Rom£in     Catholic 

l«f  Watcrford  and  the  president  of  Queen's  College, 

was    an   easy    task   to   point   out    that    technical 

t*     creatly    crippled    by    lack    of    funds,    which 

!    and    prevents    the    accommodation    of 

t^  -       ilike  for  teachers  and  students.     In  fact, 

tn^truclion    js    only    in    the    initial    stage    in    this 

insteiid  of  receiving  very  much  less  than  its 

at«   share   of    Imperial    fund 5,    it    should    receive 

dy  mor&^  as  initial  expenses  are  always  heavy. 

TWply,    Mr,    Bryce    asked    the   deputation    to    make 

d  let  him   know   as  definitely  as  possible  how 

be  wanted  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  Waterford,  and 

bow   much   is  spent  in   Ireland   upon   technical 

46  compared  with  England  and  Scotland, 

rhen    went    on    to    deal    with    the    relations 
srrnndary,     and     technical     educadon.     Good 
1    is   essential    for  good   secondary   educa- 
.-(jcondary  education   is  absolutely  essential 
of  technical  instruction,     ]t  becomes  there- 
in   considering    the    question    of    building- 
hnical    instruction,    to    consider    whether    in 
improved    secondary -school    buildings    may 
requisite,    and   to   combine   both   if   possible, 
words  are  hopeful : — '^  I   assure  you   1   feel 
much   is  to  be  done  in  all  branches  of  Irish 
1    don't   think  there  Is  anything  to  which  the 
the   Government    should   be   more   directed    than 
•vr-ur    to   esttend    education    in    Ireland    in    all    its 
It  has  alwoys  seemed  to  me  that  one  of  the  great 
of  'he   country    is    the   extraordinarily    keen    intellj- 
of  tit*   people    and   the  interest   they  have  in  learn - 
Ttity    are  a   natural   asset   of   the  highest   value* 
Uvmg    that    is   spent    in    developing    the    national 
,  be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  country* 
ixitich  will  be  done  to  simplify  your  educational 
I    conceive    that     if     that     were    done    it    would 
our  c^se  with  the  Treasury,  and  that  we  could 
1  more  liberal   treatment  of  Irish  education   than 
if  w^  could  presto t  a  scheme  involving  greater 
efficiency  than  are  attained  at  present.** 

•Inter    issue    of   the   quarterly    Jauma!   of    the 

Agri  cult  ure  an  d  Tech  n  i  cal  I  n  stru  r  t  i  o  n »  wh  i  ch 

uy   been   published,    is   distinguished    by  a   series 

on    practical    forestry.     For   those    interested    in 

,   however,   its  chief   feature  is   a  verbatim  report 

j^imt  address  by  Dr,  M.  E.  Sadler  delivered  last 

Id    the    Rathmines   Town    Hall   on    "  Commercial 

kin-'*     it    should    be    studied    by    all    persons    who 

#    C!mb«rk    on    **  commercial    sides/*    whether    in 

-^   •^hooli  or  places  of  technical   instruction. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Centra!  Association  of 
Irish  Schoolmistresses  a  well-deser\^ed  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  tn  Miss  A,  Oidham  for  her  great  ser^'kes  to  Irish  J 
education  while  she  was  secretary  of  the  association  ;  and  a-^ 
paper  was  read  by  Miss  E.  Cunningham  on  '*  High-school 
Work  in  England,"  The  paper  traced  the  course  of  events 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  girls'  high-schools  in 
England  In  1873,  sketched  their  subsequent  history  and 
development,  and  gave  a  detailed  account  of  their  constitu- 
tion, aims,  and  methods.  The  discussion  that  followed 
showed  A  great  desire  for  fuller  development  of  the  teach- 
ing of  classics  in  girls*  intermediate  schools,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  proper  system  of  registration  of  teachers 
in  this  country. 

The  Irish  Association  of  Women  Graduates  and  Candi- 
date   Graduates    is    starting    a    new    literary    and    debatin^l 
section,   and  at  a  recent  meeting  instructed  its  provisional^ 
committee  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  draw  up  a  pro- 
gramme for  the  present  session*  and  to  make  arrangements 
for  beginning  meetings  in  February, 

The  Dublin  Education  Society  has  elected  for  its  presi* 
dent  for  1906  the  Rev,  Dr,  F,  M.  Watte rs,  the  president! 
of  the  Catholic  University  School  in  Leeson  Street,  Some 
comment  has  been  passed  on  Ihe  fact  that  at  the  annual 
meeting  no  statement  of  accounts  was  presented  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Society's  rules.  The  secretaries  for  this 
year  are  Mr,  J.  Macken,  of  St.  Patrick's  Training  College, 
and  Mr.  Hanly,  of  the  Dorset  Street  Schools, 

WELSH, 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Llangollen  Flow*er  Show 
the  promoters  discussed  the  increasing  importance  attached 
to  practical  country  education  in  such  developments  as 
nature-study,  country  excursions,  &c.  It  was  suggested 
that  floral  societies  should  play  their  part  in  these  matters. 
As  a  practical  measure,  they  decided  to  approach  the^ 
various  educational  authorities  in  the  district  and  to  offer  I 
to  admit  pupils  of  the  schools  to  the  show-ground  withmitl 
entrance-fee.  Whilst  such  an  attitude  shows  enthusiasm' 
for  enlisting  general  interest  in  horticulture,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  logically  any  limit  to  the  application  of  such  a 
principle.  Are  all  the  possible  avenues  for  gaining  useful 
experience  and  knowledge  to  be  thrown  open  to  every  boy 
and  girl,  as  free  of  expense  as  the  school — e.g.,  circuses^ 
theatres,  concert-halls,  all  manner  of  useful  entertainments? 
However*  in  the  Instance  quoted,  it  was  gracious  of  th« 
Llangollen  Floral  Society.  We  are  not  sure  but  that,  even 
in  this  case,  as  much  good  might  have  been  done  by  grant- 
ing  the  privilege  of  free  admission,  if  the  educational 
authorities  gave  their  consent,  to  those  boys  who  had  done 
good  work  and  shown  aptitude  in  nature^tudy  and  botany. 

The  Oswestry  Grammar  School  was  founded,  according 
to  Leland,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  King  Henry  IV.  The 
Oswestry  Higher  Education  Committee  is  now  said  to  be 
discussing  **  whether  the  Town  Council  should  be  got  tu 
take  steps  to  compel  the  Grammar  School  governors  to' 
make  the  school  a  secondary  one,  or  should  ask  for  a 
secondary  school  to  be  built."  The  Education  Committee 
has  passed  the  following  resolution  :— *'  That  this  com- 
mittee is  of  opinion  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  place 
the  Grammar  School  under  the  Board  of  Education  as  a 
seiondnry  school,  and  that  representations  be  made  to  the 
Oswestry  Town  Council  urging  them  to  make  the  necessary] 
application  for  the  recognition."  It  is,  of  course,  clear 
that  in  a  town  like  Oswestry  there  is  not  room  for  an 
indefinite  nufnber  of  schools,  but   it  is  also  clear  that  if 
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the  choice  is  between  making  all  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  county  of  precisely  the  same  type,  and  of  having  at 
least  one  public  secondary  school  in  the  county  a  good 
classical  school  of  the  Grammar  School  kind,  at  least  the 
latter  alternative  should  receive  careful  attention,  if  not 
from  the  town,  at  least  from  the  county.  Or  it  may  be 
thought  that  Shrewsbury  School  suffices  for  all  needs  in 
this  direction. 

The  second  Welsh  National  Conference  on  the  Training 
of  Teachers  has  been  held  at  Shrewsbury.  There  were 
present  representatives  of  the  University,  the  Central  Board, 
and  every  county  education  committee  in  the  Principality. 
The  object  of  the  first  resolution  was  to  suggest  that 
pupil-teachers  should  spend  the  first  of  two  years  of 
apprenticeship  at  secondary  schools  or  at  pupil-teacher 
centres,  and  the  second  year  in  practical  work  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  in  an  elementary  school,  or  vice  versa. 
This  was  considered,  however,  a  temporary  measure.  The 
conference  agreed  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  pupil- 
teacher  system  should  be  abolished  as  soon  as  practicable. 
A  most  enthusiastic  protest  was  then  made  and  entered 
against  the  half-time  system,  as  unsatisfactory  both  to  the 
heads  of  the  primary  and  of  the  secondary  schools.  The 
second  resolution  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  Welsh 
National  Council  of  Education  should  be  established,  to 
which  should  be  referred  the  question  of  the  training  of 
teachers — primary  and  secondary — for  Wales.  The  third 
resolution  asked  the  Board  of  Education  for  an  increase 
in  the  grant  to  the  local  education  authorities  for  the 
purposes  of  the  training  of  teachers.  A  scheme  was  sub- 
mitted from  Cardiganshire,  in  which  county  it  is  proposed 
to  abolish  the  pupil-teacher  system,  if  the  committee  can 
get  from  the  National  Exchequer  a  sum  equivalent  to  a 
halfpenny  rate.  It  was  further  decided  that  pupil-teachers 
should  not  be  counted  as  effective  members  of  any  school 
staff,  and  that  prospective  teachers,  as  far  as  practicable, 
should  be  granted  facilities  for  obtaining  degrees. 

At  a  meeting  of  teachers  at  Carmarthen,  the  president 
of  the  local  association,  Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  spoke  on  the 
rural  schools.  He  said  it  would  be  a  bright  day  when 
village  schools  were  financed  according  to  their  needs,  and 
not  their  needs  supplied  according  to  their  finances.  The 
intermediate  schools  in  Carmarthenshire  were  provided 
with  one  adult  teacher  to  every  twenty  pupils,  whereas  for 
the  7,000  scholars  in  the  purely  rural  elementary  schools  in 
the  county  they  had  possibly  100  adult  teachers,  or  one  for 
every  seventy  children. 


RECENT    SCHOOL    BOOKS    AND 
APPARATUS. 

Modern  Languages. 

Cambridge  Phonographic  Records.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Frazer.  (Heffer.)  35.  each. — Wo  congratulate  Mrs.  Frazer 
on  her  enterprise  in  undertaking  to  furnish  teachers  of 
modern  languages  with  a  series  of  phonographic  records. 
There  are  French  records  by  M.  Chouville,  French  songs 
by  Mr.  von  Glehn,  German  recitations  by  Dr.  Breul,  and 
we  are  promised  Latin  and  Greek  records — an  exceptionally 
bold  venture.  The  sample  records  submitted  to  us  are,  on 
the  whole,  very  creditable.  Doubtless,  as  Mrs.  Frazer 's 
recorders  become  more  experienced  and  the  instruments 
are  improved,  we  shall  gradually  have  results  more  satisfy- 
ing  to   the   aesthetic   sense.     It   cannot   be   denied    that   at 


present  the  voice  suffers  in  reproduction,   and 
is  harder  to  reproduce  satisfactorily  than  song 
it    is    largely   a    matter   of    experiment,    and    w 
doubt    that    Mrs.    Frazer   will    be   able    in    cour 
to  improve  on  these  very  respectable  first  attemj 

EngUidi. 

Lingua  Materna.  By  R.  Wilson.  1-208  pp 
Arnold.)  35.  6d. — ^This  is  a  much  wanted  b< 
might  have  been  compressed.  We  really  do  m 
chapters  on  grammar,  on  the  study  of  words 
the  schemes  of  work.  All  this  has  been  done  i 
before,  and  we  would  willingly  spare  these  p 
author  had  filled  out  the  admirable  sections  « 
literature  and  on  method.  But  he  hits  the  1 
head  when  he  practically  says,  **  We  do 
literature  well,  we  do  not  encourage  taste,  i 
teachers  themselves  are  not  soaked  in  literai 
book  on  any  section  of  teaching  is  complete  unle 
plainly  to  the  teacher,  and  this  book  ends  witl 
on  the  teacher's  equipment.  Why  did  not  the 
this  chapter  first,  and  print  it,  Ruskin  fashion. 
So  carefully  written  a  work  should  not  speak  ol 
Endymion,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  Miss  Yonge 
Christian  names  (unless  a  new  edition  has  bee 
lately)  should  be  recommended  to  anyone  reqi 
and  scholarly  work. 

Middle  English  Reader.  By  O.  F.  Emersi 
475  PP-  (Macmillan.)  85.  net. — This  book  is  ; 
condensation.  Numerous  as  its  pages  are,  t 
nothing  compared  with  the  enormous  field  of 
which  has  been  covered  by  Mr.  Emerson.  Th 
his  reading  and  the  depth  of  his  knowledge  ai 
likely  to  escape  only  those  who  have  but  a  sma 
ance  with  the  subject.  Briefly  stated,  the  pur 
volume  is  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  1 
language  and  literature  of  the  period  lying  I 
years  1100  and  1500  a.d.  To  read  the  gramm 
duction  only  is  a  stiff  linguistic  task  ;  its  thor 
remarkable,  and  it  is  as  clearly  put  as  it  is  fi 
matter.  The  book  is  arranged  upon  the  basis 
dialect  of  English  at  this  period,  namely,  tt 
though  the  selections  are  arranged  on  a  wide 
comprise  most  of  the  great  dialectical  divisi 
language  as  spoken  at  that  time.  The  justifies 
arrangement  is  to  be  found  in  the  preface,  to  t 
which  in  itself  makes  good  reading,  and  ever) 
this  period  will  be,  wc  believe,  the  better  for  gi> 
heed  to  Mr.  Emerson's  view  of  the  preponder 
ance  of  the  Midland  dialect,  as  compared  both 
Saxon,  Southern  English,  and  the  dialects  o! 
London.  The  selections  are  numerous,  and  not< 
to  each  giving  such  information  as  is  knowr 
manuscript,  date,  author,  and  some  account  c 
from  which  each  extract  is  made.  The  glossa 
prepared  also  on  the  basis  of  the  Midland  dia! 
words  used  in  other  dialects  are  included,  and 
ences  arc  given.  It  is  not  a  book  for  beginners 
student  who  has  just  passed  the  initiatory  stage 
study  in  the  Middle  English  period  it  will  prove 

Verses  and  Translations.  By  C.  S.  Calverle^ 
Introduction  by  Owen  Seaman.  ix.-hi84  pp. 
— The  Last  Essays  of  Elia.  By  Charles  Laml 
Introduction  by  Augustine  Birrell.  xiv.-l-296 
net.  (Blackie's  Red  Letter  Library). — This  d 
is  sure  to  secure  an  increasing  number  of  adr 
only  the  handsome  style  of  production,  but  the 


brr  excellent  introductions  and  the  well-selected 
notes  are  calculated  to  appeal  forcefully  to  all 


iog  of  the  Shfew.  Maehetk.  Both  edited  by 
ttnbers*  ( Black le's  Red  Letter  Shakespeare.) 
each.^We  have  on  more  than  one  CKicasion 
h  praise  of  this  charming  series.  It  b  only 
i^y  that  the  present  volumes  maintam  the 
the  Red  Letter  edition. 


ayU    Eisay    en    Addison.     By    R.    F.    Winch* 

ts*     (2)     Th£    Talisman.     By     F*    Johnson. 

If,    6d.     (3)    Macaulay's    Essay    on    Clive. 

jlkr.     icvi.+  rr4  pp,     js.    (4)  The  Heroes  of 

M-  R.  Ende*     xxiii.  +  t2o  pp.     ts.  6d,     (Mac- 

ese    biX^klets    continue    the    series    of    English 

ir  secondary  Si^hools,  which  Mr.  Fowler  is  edit* 

^    his    well-known    taste    and    skilL     Three    of 

nt  texts  which  are  already  fain s liar.  In  a  variety 

and    guises,    to    those    engaged    in    education ; 

Sttre   to   tomnrsend    them    for   their   outstanding 

presentation   in    this   edition.     Scott *s   novel 

abridged ;    but   Miss  Johnson   has   done   her 

nc|»  apart  from   this,   her  Introductory  matter 

well    worth    study.     With    rei^ard    to   *'  The 

^ard  '*    commendation    is    also    deserved,    for 

icandinavian  mythology  are  little  known,  and 

s  oi  Dr,  Wagner  and  others  upon  the  sub- 

f  accessible   nor  suitable   for  young   people* 

ire    to    praise    all    of    these    volumes.     The 

excel  lent  • 


Batfhs    Gf    the    Ftninsttlar    War.     laS    pp. 

HoU  QJ  Calcutta  and  the  Siege  0/  Piassy. 

The    G<'ncfal    History    of    Virgiiiia,     128    pp. 

(Blackie.) — Dr.    Rouse    has   made    another 

v'Olume  in  this  series  out  of  Napier *s  pages, 

four  of  that    writer's   most    stirring   episodes 

Bcond   booklet   is   by   Robert   Orme,   of   whom 

a  recent    notice;    and    the   third    by   Captain 

This  selection  of  texts  is  in  every  way  to  be 

|s  literary    excellence   and    its   interesting   and 

■ture, 

•1    Title.     By   T.    G,    Wright,     XX.  +  J40  pp. 

t*.— This  is  an  addition  to  the  *'  Swan  " 
ly  virtue  of  its  pictorial  no  less  than  Its 
lenee  it  may  be  commended.  The  notes  have 
of  brevity,  and  the  examination  questions  are 

Tfoveli.  By  G.  Ravenscroft  Dennis.  xxxii.+ 
lU.)  2 J. — ^The  inclusion  of  this  edition  of  a 
Clasiic  in  Messrs.  Bell's  *'  Vork  Library  ** 
ei-ery  way  to  be  praised,  and  we  hope  that 
of  Swift*^  wntings  will  ere  long  follow. 
rnal  to  Stella  "  has  preceded  it.  The  text  is 
a  careful  collation  of  all  the  early  editions, 
iuctton  is  suppltt^d  by  the  editor,  who  gives 
the  various  editions  through  which  Swift *s 
|liavc  passed*  Notes  are  appended,  sufficient 
ordinary  reader  10  understand  the  allusions 
ltd  among  these  some  geographical  note^  are 
rest.  ,M together  a  t^aluable  and  charming 
a  wonderful  piece  of  literature. 

iiiaiion^   Uunhf).     Books    IL,    HL,    IV.,    V., 
garet   Riach.     About  32   pp.   each.     (Blackie.) 


irf.  each.-^As  worthy  of  every  commendation  as  the  fore- 
going series,  upon  which  we  have  already  complimented 
Miss  Ri^ch.    Just  the  thing  for  junior  scholars. 

MiBtory. 

A  Hisfiiry  of  Modern  England,  By  H,  Paul,  Vol.  TV. 
vi.  +  4iT  pp.  (Macmillan.)  Ss.  6d.  net. — This  volume  of 
Mr.  PauFs  history  iy,  whether  owing  to  the  events  described 
or  to  the  author's  belief  about  them,  sad  reading.  The 
first  part  tells  the  story  of  the  years  1876*1^80,  during 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  Premier.  The  main  subject 
of  English  history  then  wajii  the  Eastern  Quest  ion »  and  we 
follow  the  story  of  the  revolt  of  Christian  races  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  the  ruthless  cruelty  with  which  they 
were  opposed,  and  the  tortuous  policy — so  Mr.  Paul  de- 
scnbes  it — of  the  English  Cabinet  in  meeting  the  difficulty 
which  arose  between  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
horrors  of  war  and  the  fear  of  Russian  aggression.  Other 
events  of  those  years — which  Mr.  Paul  calls  the  *'  fruits  of 
Imperialism  '* — were  the  blundering  policy  pursued  towards 
Afghanistan  and  its  rulers,  and  towards  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Zulus.  In  iSSo,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  age  and 
the  threat  of  growing  troubles  in  Ireland,  Bcaconsfield  dis- 
solved Parliament,  and  the  General  Election  brought  in  the 
Liberals,  or  rather  Gladstone,  The  ex-Llberal  leader  had 
made  himself  indispensable  by  his  Midlothian  campaign, 
and,  coming  in  on  a  programme  which  was  mainly  negative, 
he  presided  for  six  years  over  a  Cabinet  which  was  never 
unanimous.  The  greatest  triumph  of  those  years  was  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act  for  Ireland,  and  the  greatest 
disaster  was  the  loss  of  the  Soudan  and  of  Gordon.  It 
seems  that  Beaconsficld  might  have  had  Egypt  for  Great 
Britain  when  he  acquired  Cyprus,  and  Mr.  Paul  thinks 
all  our  troubles  in  that  country  arose  from  the  refusal  to 
dtsintegrate  Turkey.  The  features  which  partly  serve  to 
lighten  the  gloomy  picture  are  the  restoration  of  confidence 
in  Afghanistan  by  the  reversal  of  Lord  Lytton*s  policy,  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  in  rSSo.  and  the  measures  of 
social  reform  which  Parliament  passed  under  both  rt^flimes* 
Of  Mr.  Paul's  style  we  have  nothing  new  to  say.  There 
is  the  same  chronological  treatment  of  events  which  makes 
awkward  breaks  in  the  narrative,  to  be  cured  only  by 
pursuing  a  subject  with  the  help  of  the  index.  There 
are  the  keen  passing  criticisms  on  men  and  measures  dealt 
out  impartially  to  all,  the  same  clearness  of  style  which 
makes  the  book  so  useful  to  those  who  are  just  too  young 
to  have  followed  these  events  with  their  own  eyes.  Much 
the  same  space  is  given  proportionally  lo  ecclesiastical 
aflairs  and  to  literature,  but  there  is  not  so  much  matter 
to  treat  as  in  previous  volumes. 

The  Story  of  the  Town  of  Eeadwff,  By  W.  M.  Childs. 
XI.  + 142  pp.  (Reading  :  Long.>"Mr.  Childs,  principal  of 
the  University  College  at  Reading,  has  been  for  some  time 
engaged  in  preparing  a  history  of  the  town  in  which  he 
resides.  But  he  has  here  turned  aside  from  his  magnum 
optix  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  learning  for  **  the  children 
of  Reading."  to  whom  he  dedicates  this  little  book.  And 
well  has  he  accomplished  his  task.  There  is  not  much  left 
in  Reading,  we  gather,  of  thi?  mediaeval  town,  but  what 
there  is  is  constantly  referred  to,  and  the  young  folk  will  be 
able,  after  reading  this  book,  to  walk  about  the  strr**t*  with 
a  new  interest  in  their  surroundings.  They  will  iilso  g*"t  n 
good  idea  of  mediaeval  England,  of  the  Civil  Wars^  and  of 
modern  industrial  progress,  by  hav-ing  these  ^subjects  linked 
with  the  familiar  objects  of  thiir  homes*  Would  that  such 
books  wTce  available  for  every  town  J 
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Uu  ^l<>*ll»«\•  Willi  I'/  yti/»«iM.  My  l\  J.  Norman.  xii.+ 
\M  \*\\.  {K  \^\\\Ia\A\'.)  j\.  ui.  \\V  air  ikimit^what  doubtful 
.»«  Im  k\\\'  iiuinrdi.uo  |hu  )H>^r  oi  l\\\s  Iviuik.  It  may  have 
Wsw  wuurii  tiu'irh  i\>i  f;riu'uil  iastruition  in  thr  training 
akul  l•\^-l^l^v^  ot  ihr  N.undi.ii,  «>i  il  iiui>  t>o  uu>ant  as  a  Uiiul 
\»i  .ul\nl»%»i»uui  \'l  ihr  l.jp.uu'NO  S\luH^I  i»t  Ju-jitsu  \vhirl» 
i<k  .uuto\iiKi*U  III  a  |>i\1miiiii.ii\  |mk**  .Vii>)iv>\v,  {\w  roadt'i* 
wll  uiul  hii\-  a  ^i»i»\l  axi\»um  ol  llu*  Japaiu'so  mrlluKls, 
Nsniua  t'\  ail  vlsl  '»oKlu-i  who  ha'*  l»»tMi  lv>r  uiauy  year* 
iV'.ivUiii  'U  Japan,  aiul  lh\-  papn  is  highly  ^la/eU  for  the 
pui|H'».-.  wo  s\i|i|K>xx',  v>t  ht'lptii^  ihc  maiw  illuNirattonsi  ot 
aiu  iviU  .uixl  nusl\-iii  Japanr^n*  in  lh»*ii  alhlflic  e\otcise> 
wf'iNh  .ivi\M  a  I'.s  l^'K*"  s^hv'\»hi\aslv»N  >houIvl  >lvidy  this 
\uf'|iM  \\ul»  a  \u-\v  oi  a\K»|Uin»;  >vnno  v^t  il>  lv>l  fealuro 
ml\'   v'ui    xvh\'v»U. 

t»\  V«  W  liewlxan.  \i.  r^^N  pp.  .^*ivvrK'«.>!  rfs>m  the 
H.i.'iii<>   .'f   J.     {.    ^»o^*v^       tditiNl   b^    P.    .^.    AUon.     vi.  ^ 

>aj^  itu'io  N^'ks  \juv»U*x  a  ivwunMU'iulation  b>  ihe  IxMrd  oi 
tAUs^x*'.  v»n  lo  U\uhciH  ihai  lhv'>  xhould  rt*avl  dcsoiiptions 
\\\M\\  w«;U't<k  hkv  Macaula>  aiul  Fivuov',  and  chc  publishers 
have  avvv'id!i»i;U  piv\;de\l  ihc^c  iwv  \W\.muc>.  Ihe  editv^rial 
Vk\»ik  has  t»vvn  v\»J»'n»*,'vt  lo  ^v'Uvl'OU  asid  ihv'  ^ril'.t)^  ol  J 
ivw  iK'U-.s.  1 1  has  N.vn  v^vH  dvMie.  athi  only  i,»a.s>a^e> 
whvh  au'  N.'>onJ  mH'C"»'.h  ha\o  N.'t'O  sck\U*d  lioiu  th^>e 
l\^v»  bit'ilau  but  vJKN4Usil  ^i-'.eis.. 

b4v  H  V.  tU.»>kci>.  4V*  pp.  iMaiilvud.^  i>.  tK*t.  I  ho  t.tlo 
»ji.\s\  i . '  v.x  I  he  S.viv  ■  I  he  •  I » t  vn  1 1  »al  'oi » .  which  i  e  J  vin  :  o  j  1 1 
vvs..:k»'C.s,  'a  lalHilaUNi  usKJk'i  wX'iKUt  v  aiKJ  >ubj«.vl.  !»a:wo  ct 
thv  tKS'cv  a:Ki  auilivi  Iji  Lh:-s  >fca>  ihc  i^xunci  x..m  chvv>e 
thv»AC  tKvK-^  v^hlvh  IlUvxuaiv  ihe  xubi<xC  oi  his  ^lavi  ceach- 
•11^.  I  no  .\i;a\x"c  was  ci 'jisiMl^  madv  :»  i-Si^-'.  and  < 
■K«w    Xv'x.j^ai   .ii>  iv  oa»v. 

■  1 1 .V . I ■  /  ^    . ;    S u.<i a »d    : M     .'  J ' tc    Fitrcs.      :* ai  c    t  .    h.  c     x^- 

M;  \."i.  i-t  i.i.x  in|Ho^<.-xi.  VhiN  "ai'.'^i  ..M^^illx -.cu  r:vii' 
>.N    KM   sVtiii  :i>    ».'W     :     lav    ci'0»s..    A  t\i     >    iioiv   up   a,*  jatv 

.■'»aii     i.s     »»^v'v*«..>    -li^NiucxviiN.      I:    x;  :i     v^iiiN   :nt.*    haid. 

>«aiau*.  *-.'iv:  s.^-e  \^'>.v"»  .^iVt:?*  ou\-  .-'Jc  inpi-'^iv'Oi!  I'.KiC  t 
s    :i.<ax.i\:     »xi.*.v     «i     -v  t  li.iiai  x'»«   ■  »*.  i  •  vm-'s.      Vii    .iiWfi    '.iu- 
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ation  candidates.  Of  the  three  books  here  mc 
first  is  a  new  volume  on  the  period  of  the  Frc 
tion  and  Napoleon.  Besides  bibliographies 
tables  of  various  kinds,  and  a  sketch  of  the  p« 
tains  sixty-four  model  answers  to  typical  que 
second  consists  mainly  of  date  lists  arranj 
portional  order,  and  the  third  is  extracted  from 
larger  book  on  the  same  subject  to  ser>'e  as  ; 
put  in  the  hands  of  pupils  and  lecturees.  We 
mend  them  all. 

Geography. 

.Ill    Introduction    to    Practical    Geography. 
>inunons  and  H.  Richardson.     380  pp.  ;  many 
aud  diagrams.     (Macmillan.)    35.  6d. — ^I'his  es 
K\n\\^s   at    a   psychological   moment.     The   air 
v;raphy    class-room    is    full    of    **  regulations 
^evigraphy    regulations    of    the    Board    of     Ec 
>eo.>ndary    schools.     These   regulations    especial 
**  exercises  "  as  pan  oi  any  course  which   is  t 
uUimace     approval     ot     the     Board's     inspectc 
^^ituITlo^s   and    Richardson    provide   exercises    c 
M.>rt.   and  plenty  of  them.     The  exercises   lead 
tnetuer    up    through    his    own    experiments — i.t 
evp^'rience — to      important      geographical      ger 
A:;d    these    generalisations    will   **  stick  " ;    moi 
will  a^^^i'y  CO  other  like  geographical  conditions 
i:i  a  word,  develop  out  what  we  believe   Dr.  : 
was    Che    nr-sc    to   call   "applied   geography/*    1 
iTK.>ie  utilitarian  spiric  designaces  *'  commercial  { 
tn-'th  author's  have  bad  much  experience  thems 
>ec:iug  01  practxai  exercises.     Their  choice  is 
■t'osi*  ::i:jca:*c»f>.   chcugh  here  and  there  we  thinJ 
IOC  erred  en  :he  Side  ox  leniency.     Some  of  the 
;rap  pioievCicix  a:id  jn   ::dal   marters  strike   us 
■.•>a:    >*».■    *av«;    :ic    ccubt    .n^uiy    teachers    will 
■•,»\'\v    .'*t.'   ac^•^.•r;   .:i    me    jr-iair?     on   scene   of 
.■ivj^:cjl    >:aL  >£a.>  .    a:n:   rvi^.iri    ±em   '*  as    scor 
-{x*ii    as   oc\a>:«.'n    jr-^ei^Cb-    ::^*i:.    and    net    as 
•v:i •:■!><:>  ■--'    -V   -VL^rvM    ;^    oil    ;:asses. "      Fhe  J 
.  ic       scne-r:*'        .■;    :::••    .vi.  rv,     vn.cn    :y    r.c    mes 
•    e\vivse>    .1:.".      L^^f's.T-pi^ »    ii:u    exyionarori 
;i\.'s<     .ases     >    acut?*-.      Mkt-:    jf*    luur     aecrioc 
:•  ais     x::-!       i  i  ».*.     -::\:»t     -i*< -t     leauinc*?     as 
".^"v.  i.!\'^    '.^'."v -.ci*.    •.''r-:i:a:'a';    Maps.    HairilLir? 
i..:^,     ^».i»'-.:.vi  V  :ii^       N  ..  VLn     rjt     -J  jj  ;t', 

■■'.■!...■      .i,.i.    ;i         :'ai:»*?'r!ai:cui    '   ^•^Jijr 

'.u-  ia\:  ...'i^  .■...-.  !  .:ir.  Ju"  onu  N'^^ar,  r 
^■.  .  No.  .i.  \::i  _  ;"i«..  .i:;u  N.i.  .v.  vn 
N. ...  ii\.i*i  jai'-i.'-ij..i!  '  4>  iw  u'-jue  -M  nan  aiii: 
■i;v.  '"^ti-  :;-  ::  .^.■..  .■  t  ...,..:-  }i  i:ai;-ai~; 
:  ■..■vii>  ..:•-  •..  '..•-^  :>  .,.'".  i^  ll-r  tvkiiL  :nj 
%t\  — :      ».      •*■-       "•>."*       :•.'•       L.:-.'.'-     >::vu-l.      :u; 

^.  •■■. ...-.•  l-:^-      ■  •-       ::t      "_:*>.x        '/'itrr^ 

■...-V         -.  .     \  •.  .     \-     :;-     .»j.r'-  --.or-v    ^-.a:    :r 
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and    posterior    '*  history  " ;    the    Rustfan 

traJ  Asia,  admirably  indtcuced  by  line  upon 

Lies ;   the   contrasts  of   the   "  Far   East  "   in 

15 »    ani!   of   the   African   continent   at   difTerent 

rti&ke  this  collect  ion  of  maps  more  instructive 

keif    aj-e    per    se,    the    authors    have    inserted 

OtglcaJ   summaries  in   many   of  them,   a  short 

Imperial  countries  and  possessions,  a  note  on 

s   and  most  recent  changes,   a  few  statistical 

ibove  al]«  a  most  valuable,   because  succinct, 

m  the  relation  of  geography  and  history*     All 

>graphy,    in   default   of   purchasing,    should 

©r  steal   this   excellent  object-lesson   of  how 

hr^fi  are  the  two  subjects. 

Science  and  fechnoio^y, 

fgan*  Course  of  Pfaclical  Chenti^lry*  By 
irtin  and  Etlis  Jones,  with  an  introduction 
B.  Cohen,  First  year.  viii.  +  63  pp»  is.  6d. 
^  viJi. +  51  pp.  ij»  6d.  (Rivingtons.)— The 
ichor^  has  been  to  provide  a  three  years' 
rs^  based  entirely  on  the  practical  work  of 
book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  simple 
followed  by  researches  on  ak  and 
it^ncres  in  daily  use,  being  considered  In  the 
The  second  year  is  devotctJ  to  the  study  of 
right  of  elements  and  compounds  as  forming 
\  to  the  laws  of  chemical  combination  and 
ifttjons.  The  student  is  told  what  to  do  at 
ich  page,  and  expected  to  enter  his  observ* 
iclitsions  underneath.  The  authors  properly 
the  importance  of  encouraging  the  pupil  to 
conclusions  at  every  step,  though  Prof* 
►rt  introduction,  writes  o{  *'  that  depressing 
gent  inquiry  now  known  as  the  heuristic/' 
t  hetp  feeling  that  the  use  of  such  a  book 
have  mainly  the  effect  of  saving  the  teacher 
tit  to  let  the  text-book  do  his  work.  The 
itfi  such  u  book  in  his  hands  would  rush  to 
and  turn  to  the  ne^tt  without  ever  stopping 
rly  the  meaning  and  bearing  of  each  step 
b«  receives  no  proper  incentive  to  devise  ex- 
Itniself  or  think  for  himself.  Moreover^  the 
rrSng  notes  in  printed  books,  though  it  may 
of  neatness,  has  a  deleterious  effect  on  the 
boy  to  write  intelligent  accounts  of  what 
Jch  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  elementary 
i  and  such  a  valuable  as$et  in  later  life. 


ft  QuantitaHve  Chemistry,  By  Harmon 
ai«.  XX, +556  pp.  (Ginn.)  8s.  6d,^Prof, 
ha$  been  written,  first,  with  the  object  of 
student's  hands  a  working  guide,  sufficiently 
^1c  him  to  work  alone,  and,  secondly,  to  in- 
!iency  of  the  teacher  by  saving  him  waste  of 
I  in  repairing  grosser  mistakes.  At  the  same 
is  not  intended  as  a  complete  guide,  and 
left  for  the  teacher.  In  selecting  eicercises, 
m  has  been  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire 
ntitative  manipulation  and  a  knowledge  of 
iW  make  it  possible  for  him  subsc'quently 
•profid^t  in  any  of  the  several  lines  of 
^c&\  chemistry.  Nowadays,  when  the 
training  In  proper  quantitative  chemistry  is 
than  formerly,  there  Is  a  great  danger  of 
ling  little  more  than  learn  a  certain  number 
afiatysii,  and  not  paying  that  full  attention 
iftutest  details,  and  acquiring  that  real  sense 


of  working  quantitatively,  which  are  the  key  to  luccei 

The  importance  of  this  is  often  not  fully  brought  to  the 
front  in  analytical  text-books;  Prof,  Morse,  however,  doe* 
not  fall  under  this  error,  and  we  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  placing  fuH  confidence  in  an  advanced  student  who  had 
conscientiously  worked  through  this  book»  The  opening 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  instruments 
used,  and  deal  with  the  balance,  the  barometer  and  thermo- 
meter, calibration  of  eudiometers  and  other  apparatus,  the 
measurement  of  gases  aod  liquids,  the  determination  of 
specific  gravity  and  molecular  weights*  They  contain  a 
great  deal  of  very  valuable  information  clearly  and  con- 
cisely put.  Subsequent  chapters  contain  the  analytical  work 
proper,  including  the  estimation  of  the  halogens,  sulphur, 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  silicates,  and  carbonates,  every 
attention  being  paid  to  accuracy  of  method.  Other  chapters 
describe  analyses  of  a  more  technical  nature,  such  as  the 
determination  of  cnrbon  in  iron  and  stetl,  gas  analysis,  and 
butter  analysis.  The  application  of  electricity  in  chemical 
analysis  is  eKemplificd  by  a  chapter  on  the  electrolytic 
determination  of  metals,  whilst  an  account  is  also  given  of 
certain  new  electrical  heating  appliances  for  laboratory  use 
and  of  a  new  electrical  method  for  the  combustion  of 
organic  compounds* 

First  Steps  in  Quantitative  Anntyiis.  By  J.  C,  Gregory. 
vL  +  136  pp.  (Edward  Arnold.)  2S.  6d* — This  book  is  in- 
tended to  provide  a  grounding  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  quantitative  analysis.  The  first  chapter  deals  with  the 
estimation  of  the  halogens  and  silver,  incbding  the  pre- 
paration and  standardisation  of  solutions  for  volumetric 
analysis  and  the  description  of  a  number  of  minor  pre- 
cautions to  be  observed.  Subsequently  the  gravimetric 
estimation  of  the  halogens  and  of  silver  as  silver  halidc 
is  described.  In  a  second  chapter  alkalimetry  and  acidi* 
me  try  are  investigated,  subsections  being  devoted  to  the 
use  of  indicators,  preparation  of  pure  sodium  carbonate,  and 
to  the  standardisation  of  sulphuric  acid,  sodium  hydroxide, 
baryta  and  similnr  solutions  and  their  uses.  The  third 
chapter  deals  with  the  use  of  standard  potassium  per- 
manganate and  potassium  dtchromate  and  the  gravimetric 
estimation  of  iron  ;  whilst  chapter  iv.  deals  with  the  pre- 
paration and  use  of  standard  solutions  of  iodine,  sodium, 
thiosulphate,  and  arsenious  oxide.  Finally,  a  few  pages' 
are  devoted  to  general  considerations ;  these  might  well 
have  been  placed  earlier,  as  it  is,  for  estample,  somewhat 
tate  in  the  day  to  learn  that  '*  if  substances  are  nol  quite 
dry  when  they  are  w^eighed,  error  will  be  introduced." 
The  book  seems  well  adapted  for  advanced  work  in  schools 
and  for  students  working  alone,  though  it  is  rather  too 
diffuse  in  parts  for  the  needs  of  students  following  practical  ( 
courses  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher.  It  is,  however, 
full  of  practical  points,  and  should  be  very  useful  to  science 
teachers  in  schools. 

Elemtnis    of    Quantitntive    Anatyils.      By    Dr.    G.    H. 
Bailey,     x. +246  pp.     (Macmillan.)     4s.  6d.^This  book  is, 
of  a  more  anibitious  nature  than  most  analytical  text-books,  ' 
and    the    author    is    to    be    congratulated    on    having  put 
together  in  such  a  narrow  compass  so  much  useful  matter. 
It  should  prove  very  suitable  for  use  in  college  laboratories. 
The    method    of    treatment    adopted    aims    at    cultivating' 
manipulative  skill,  experience  in  selecting  suitable  methods, 
and  judgment  In  minimising  sources  of  error^ — all   tending 
to  cultivate  resourcefulness  and  fitting  the  student  lo  t'^pH 
with  the  problems  he  will  subsequently  meet  with  in  works 
practice.      In    the    earlier    chapters    the    preparation    and 
analysis   of  certain    well-defined    compound?^   are   described, 
,  and     a    preliminary    training    in     manipulation    ^rovwM.. 
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Subsequently   the  methods  of  volumetric  and  gas  analysis   | 
are  dealt   with,    followed   by   the  consideration   of   methods 
applicable  to  the  analysis  of  minerals.     Part  IV,  is  devoted 
to   technical   analysis,    and   contains   sections   dealing   with 
the    examination    of    water,    fuel,    materials    used    in    the 
alkali  industry,  fertilising  agents    and  soaps.     It  might  with 
advantage    have    been    extended    to    include    a    few    simple 
tests  for  carbohydrates,  &c.,  in  food  stuffs.     A  very  valuable   ' 
feature,   and  one  not  usually  met  with   in  a   work  of  this    > 
size,  are  the  notes  in  the  appendix  giving  directions  for  the 
testing  of   reagents.      The   text   is   clearly   printed   and,    so 
far  as  we  have  examined  it,  free  from  error. 

Mounted  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  other  Animals,  for  Object 
and  Nature  Study  Lessons.  (Thurston  :  673,  Romford 
Road,  E.)  35.  3d.  to  115. — ^The  specimens  submitted  to  ' 
us  for  examination  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Thurston  and  Co.  I 
include  the  hedgehog,  weasel,  kingfisher,  lark,  swallow,  | 
and  tree-sparrow.  They  are  all  mounted  in  excellent 
style,  and  all  have  a  life-like  appearance.  The  prices 
are  very  moderate,  especially  in  view  of  the  satis- 
factory workmanship.  The  price-list,  which  accompanies 
the  specimens,  shows  that  this  firm  has  available  for 
immediate  distribution  a  varied  selection  of  birds  and  small 
mammals  which  should  prove  of  great  value  to  teachers 
of  natural  history.  Where  it  is  difficult  to  procure  living 
animals  for  class  demonstrations,  or  where  with  the  live 
animal  it  is — as  in  the  case  of  the  hedgehog — troublesome  to 
examine  the  external  characteristics,  these  specimens  will 
prove  of  great  ser\'ice.  Schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses 
responsible  for  school  museums  would  do  well  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  stock  of  Messrs.  Thurston  and  Co. 

Elementary  Physics  (Practical  and  Theoretical).  Third 
Year's  Course.  By  John  N.  Brown,  iii  pp.  (Blackic.) 
2S. — This  book  is  intended  to  supply  a  third  year's  school 
course  in  experimental  physics.  The  subject-matter  in- 
cludes experiments  on  the  laws  of  motion,  energy  trans- 
formation, densities  of  solids  and  liquids,  hydrostatic 
pressure,  expansion  of  gases,  solids,  and  liquids,  change  of 
stale,  calorimetry,  hygrometry,  and  periodic  motion.  A 
number  of  simple  problems  is  given  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter.  The  experiments  are  clearly  and  simply  described, 
and  the  necessary  apparatus  is  fairly  simple.  The  volume 
can  be  recommended  for  the  use  of  students  who  require  a 
short  advanced  course  in  experimental  physics. 

.-!  Guide  to  the  Electrical  Examinations.  Bv  F.  H. 
Taylor.  118  pp.  (Marshall.)  is.  net  (paper),  15.  6J.  net 
(cloth). — This  work  is  primarily  intended  to  be  a  book  of 
reference  for  students  who  are  studying  electrical  engineer- 
ing or  electrical  science  with  a  view  of  taking  the  rxamin- 
alions  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  or  those 
of  tho  Board  of  Education.  In  the  first  part  of  the  volume 
all  necessary  details,  including  the  regulations  and 
syllabuse<;  of  those  examinations,  are  given.  The  larger 
half  of  the  volume  is  utilised  in  giving  specimen  answers 
to  sel.-cted  questions  set  in  recent  examinations.  This 
portion  of  the  work  is  scarcely  satisfactory,  since  several 
of  the  answers,  if  given  by  examination-candidates,  would 
fare  badly  at  the  hands  of  the  examiner ;  thus,  we  read  the 
following  : — 

Q.  .4  dip  needle  in  England  is  loaded  so  that  when  dis- 
turbed it  oscillates  about  a  horizontal  position.  How  will 
it  behave  when  taken  to  the  equator  if  the  load  is  not 
altered  ? 

.Ans.  As  the  needle  oscillates  about  a  horizontal  position, 
it  proves  that  the  load  on  the  needle  is  exactly  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  **  inclination  "  or  **  magnetic  dip  "  at  the 


place  where  it  was  used.  WTien  moved  to  thi 
equator,  at  which  point  there  would  be  no  *'  incli 
'*  magnetic  dip,"  the  needle  would,  owing  to  it 
under  the  action  of  gravity,  take  up  a  vertical  p< 

MiBcellaneow. 

(i)   The   Schoolmaster's    Year-book   and   Direc 
IXV.-H456  +  562     pp.      (Sonnenschein.)      6s.     net. 
Oxford     Year-book     and     Directory,     1906.     764 
(Sonnenschein.)     55.    net.     (3)    The    Cambridge 
and     Directory.     784 +  xv.     pp.     (Sonnenschein.) 
(4)    The    Public    Schools    Year-book,    1906.     Ixi^ 
(Sonnenschein.)     25.   6d.  net. — (i)   Unfortunately 
of    the   present    issue   of    this    invaluable    annu< 
hand  too  late  to  be  noticed  in  our  February  nui 
editor  has   already   placed   us   under   many    debt 
tude  for  the  excellently  arranged  information  he 
at  our  disposal  in  this  scholastic  '*  Who's  Whc 
hope  that  it  will  become  increasingly  popular  in 
It  is  remarkably  up-to-date,  and  provides  ever}! 
knowing  about  the  educational  events  with  whi 
(2)  and  (3)  This  issue  of  a  convenient   director 
brought   up   to   date   by    the   addition    of    man} 
those   who   have  recently   graduated,    the   recon 
other  graduates  of  longer  standing  are  dealt  v 
first    time,    and    fuller   information    concerning 
been    added.     This    publication    should     prove 
(4)    There   are   several    new    features    introduce< 
in  what  is  now  a  widely-known  book  of  refere 
prominence     is    given     in     Part     111.,     entitled 
Efficiency   in   Public  Schools,"  to  an   inquiry  nr 
editors   of  the   annual.     Six   questions   drawn   i 
Roberts  were  forwarded  to  the  headmasters  of 
included  last  year  in   the  year-book,   and    the  j 
here  tabulated,  classified,   and  commented    upor 

The  Law  of  International  Copyright,  w 
Sections  on  the  Colonies  and  the  United  States 
By  Dr.  William  Briggs.  XX.-H850  pp.  (S 
Haynes.)  i6s. — So  many  schoolmasters  now: 
books  that  an  authoritative  treatise  dealing  w 
relating  to  literary  property  will  appeal  to  a  h 
of  our  readers.  Dr.  Briggs  considers  his  subji 
national  copyright  first  from  the  historical  poi 
and  afterwards  discusses  the  question  on 
grounds.  The  third  section  of  the  work  is  c 
up  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Be: 
tion,  while  two  other  parts  explaining  interna 
right  in  the  British  dominions  and  the  p 
foreign  authors  in  the  United  States  respective 
with  numerous  valuable  appendices,  conclude  a 
treatment  of  a  very  important  subject.  The 
sents  a  large  amount  of  research  and  the  exerc 
patience,  and  Dr.  Bricji^s  is  to  be  congratulate< 
hp  fairly  describes  in  his  preface  as  **  the  fi 
English  on  the  Law  of  International  Copyrigh 

The    Writers'  uud   Artists'    Year-book,    1906. 
(Black.)     15.    net. — This    excellent    guide    to    tl 
of  most  of   the  periodicals   in   this   country   she 
real  assistance  to  teachers  who  indulge  in  litei 
in  their  leisure  hours. 

Practical  Lessons  in  Sitigitii^  and  Voice  Pro 
A.  E.  White  (Singapore).  1-24  pp.  (Murby. 
This  booklet  is  the  work  of  an  enthusiast,  ai 
rules  are  given   clearly.      Perhaps   in   a   seconc 


giv^  (no  atiihors  &vtr  do)    a.  clear  and  itiH 
own  difficuUies  and  how  she  overcame  them* 

should  be  Uid,  too,  on  the  length  of  the  road 

1  speaking  or  singing, 

s*  Jest  and  other  Flays.  By  A.  H.  Langdon. 
,  Hartog.  l-ioQ  pp,  (Sherrat  and  Hughes.) 
AmbltJous,  no  duubt,  but  i^xccllent  in  execution, 
illijn  the  compass  of  a  school    or  a  welUto-do 

plavs  give  the  child  (a  born  actor)  a  chance, 
[c  is  simple  and  suitable.  The  work  is,  how* 
earer  literature  than  such  ventures  usually  are* 
vi?rses  and  speie^ches  are  excellent,  and  there  is 
rer  the  whole,    A  good  teacher  would  make  a 

such  a  book. 


CORRESPONDENCE* 

d^    not    hold    themselves    fcsponsihU    for    the 

€Xpfeised    in    Utters    which    appear    in    these 

As  a   rule,   a   tetter  ctiUcising  any  article  or 

inted  m  The  School  World  will  be  submitted 

iHtutor  before  publication,  so  thai  the  eTttscism 

may  appear  togeihetr 

bod  of  Teaching  the  Atomic  Theory. 

\VniiTOS'*s    letter    in    the    December,    1905, 

Tiie   School   World  raises   an   mi|Jortant   and 

se^tioti.     No  one  h,  of  course,  entitled  to  claim 

found   the  solution  of  the  problem  of  teaching 

ory,  but  the  following  account  of  an  attempt 

»n   miiy  prove  suggestive  and   may  serve   the 

eful    purpose    of    provoking    that    conflict    of 

which    well-founded    convictions    eventually 

;s  of  Mach  and  (in  England)  of  Prof.  Karl 
secured  wide  acceptance  for  the  view  that 
pf  (he  concepts  of  science  is  not  to  represent 
[ties  behind  the  veil  of  sensible  pheno- 
to  render  possible  concise  and  serviceable 
»f  the  phenomena  themselves.  In  the  present 
tniple,  the  terms  *'  atom  "  and  '*  molecule  '* 
;  discover ii;s  of  chemists,  but  racher  invcnlions 
t  which  the  actual  observed  course  of  events 
nomically  described/*  Assuming  the  correcl- 
vlew,  teachers  seem  compelled  to  accept  the 
nUaiy  that  it  is  illegitimate  to  introduce  the 
El  question  until  their  students  have  accumu- 
|i  of  first-hand  observations  sufliciently  large 
ij  concordant  to  make  '  economical  dest^rlp- 
p  desirable  and  possible. 

I  object  of  this  letter  is  to  urge  the  further 
t  the  terms  *' atom  "  and  "  mohrcule  "  may 
I  legitimately  as  instruments  for  the  descrip- 
tstablished  in  the  laboratory  long  before  the 
se  facts  b  so  wide  as  to  demand  for  their 
\c  cDnceptir>ns  of  atom  and  molecule  presented 
lary  detiniuons.  It  is  suggested,  that  is,  that 
e  instruments  should  be  modified  as  the  facts 
they  are  to  operate  become  more  varied  in 
tlws  fonn  of  the  conrepiions  given  in  the  text- 
g  merely  the  direriion  which  this  process  of  j 
loutd  take.  I 

idcetJ    of    the   soundness   ol    this   practice,    it   I 
it   to   note   that   it    imitates   the   process   by 
ly    every    case,    the    conceptions    of   science 
the    forms    that    characterise    them    at    the 
rh«   atom    and    the    molecule   received    from 
^  Dal  ton  and  Avogadro  mass  determinations 
facts   accumulated    they   assumed  geornetrtcal 


determinations  also,  so  that,  finally,  the  *'  carbon  tetra- 
hedron "  and  *'  stereo -isomerism "  became  part  of  the 
accepted  descriptive  apparatus  of  the  expositor.  Similarly, 
we  have  quite  recently  seen  developments  in  the  conception 
of  the  internal  structure  of  the  atom  which  have  attracted 
too  much  attention  to  need  more  than  a  passing  altusion. 
The  teacher  who  rejects  the  anticipatory  use  of  the  terms 
atom  and  molecule,  which  I  am  recommending,  might  well 
be  challenged  to  ^tate  the  principle  upon  which  he  selects 
any  particular  stage  in  such  a  process  of  evolution  ♦is  the 
correct  conception  which  ought  to  be  taught  in  our  schools. 
If  he  replied  that  the  conception  of  the  atom  which  regards 
k  as  the  smallest  particle  of  an  element  that  enters  into 
chemical  combination  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  account 
for  the  facts  of  elementary  chemistry,  and  is  therefore  the 
definition  to  be  adopted,  I  should  claim  that  his  contention 
is,  properly,  indistinguishable  from  my  own,  and  should 
invite  him  to  show  his  consistency  by  admitting  at  a  stage 
in  the  accumulation  of  facts  earlier  th£m  that  represented 
by  the  elementary  text-book  a  still  less  developed  con- 
ception of  the  atom. 

A  brief  illustration  of  the  application  of  this  argument 
may  be  usefuU  Our  students  are  beginning  their  second 
year's  work  with  a  repetition  of  some  of  the  investigations 
that  they  have  already  carried  out— partly  for  the  sake  of 
revision,  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  studying  quanti- 
tative relations  where  hitherto  only  qualitative  observations 
have  been  made.  The  behaviour  of  water  and  the  common 
acids  with  the  metals,  and  the  relations  of  the  oxides  of 
lead,  are  among  the  matters  which  thus  come  up  for 
reconsideration.  In  our  endeavour  to  express  as  concisely 
as  possible  the  facts  which  come  to  light,  we  gradually 
evolve  an  algebra  which,  besides  serving  this  purpose, 
proves  to  be  fertile  in  suggestions  for  further  investigation. 
Thus  when  steam  is  pasted  over  hot  magnesium  the  crude 
formula  which  describes  the  reaction  In  the  form 

St eam-i-  magnesium  -  tnagnesium  oxide  +  hydrogen 
may  pretty  obviously  be  improved  into 
HO-|-Mg  =  MgO+H, 

with  a  manifest  gain  in  *' economy  of  statement";  whil^ 
at  the  same  time  such  a  mode  of  shorihand  representation 
suggests   the  defmite  problem  of  analysing  other  chemicat 
events    into    transactions    between    a    limited    number    of 
*'  elements  "  regarded  as  present  throughout* 

\\  hen  we  turn  to  the  action  of  sodium  upon  water,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  analogous  algebraic  eJt  press  ion 

HO+Na  =  NaO  +  H 
will  represent  the  facts.  But,  if  so,  caustic  soda  should 
be  an  oxide.  Thus  a  fresh  investigation  is  suggested,  with 
the  object  of  testing  the  value  of  this  hypothesis  i  and, 
contrary  to  expectation,  caustic  soda,  when  heated  with 
^Einc-filings,  is  found  to  yield  hydrogen.  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  hydrogen  contained  in  water  can  be  thought  of 
as  replaceable  in  two  instalments,  a  result  which  we  deter- 
mine to  express  by  the  form 

H,Of^Na  =  NaOH  +  H, 
while    for    the    mere    sake    of    consistency    we    admit    the 
propriety  of  amending  our  first  **  equation  '*  into  the  form 
H,0-|-Mg  =  MgO-HH,. 

At  this  point  the  recollection  thai  in  the  electrolysis 
of  vvntcr  two  volumes  of  hv^drogen  appeared  for  each 
volume  of  oxygen  suggests  a  further  investigation  under- 
taken to  determine  whether  the  two  successively  dtspkice- 
able  instalments  of  hydrogen  are  equal  in  quantity.  With- 
out much  difficulty  satisfactory  experimental  evidence  that 
this  is   the  case  is  obtained.     This   result  reacts  upon   the 


I 
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meaning  attached  to  our  symbols.  They  can  be  thought 
of  as  possessing  quantitative  as  well  as  qualitative  signifi- 
cance, such  a  symbol  as  Hj  being  employed  to  represent 
a  quantity  twice  as  great  as  that  represented  in  the  same 
equation  by  the  symbol  H.  When  we  have  accumulated 
a  few  more  results  of  the  same  character,  it  becomes 
"  economical  "  to  elaborate  a  special  terminology  to  deal 
with  them.  The  term  **  molecule  *'  is  assigned  to  the 
"  small  mass  "  of  substance  under  examination — for 
example,  to  the  heap  of  lead  peroxide  in  our  combustion 
tube.  The  two  equal  "  instalments  "  of  oxygen  which  can 
be  removed  successively  by  heat  and  reduction  are  just  as 
appropriately  called  "  atoms."  The  results  of  our  investi- 
gation of  lead  peroxide  can  then  be  summarised  concisely 
in  the  statement  that  a  molecule  of  it  contains  two  atoms 
of  oxygen  and  (apparently)  one  of  lead. 

The  future  development  of  the  method  will  now  be  clear. 
The  quantitative  character  of  the  conceptions  of  the  mole- 
cule and  the  atom  will  undergo  important  developments 
(i)  when  it  is  found  that  the  quantitative  relations  between 
the  weights  of  the  atoms  of  two  elements  in  one  reaction 
also  characterise  them  when  they  enter  into  another  re- 
action, so  that,  for  example,  the  **  atom  "  of  oxygen  and 
the  *'  molecule  '*  of  water  may  economically  be  thought 
of  as  consisting  of  invariable  relative  quantities  of  these 
substances  whenever  the  terms  are  used ;  (2)  when,  follow- 
ing up  the  observation  we  made  in  the  course  of  our 
investigation  of  water,  we  find  that  the  molecule  of  every 
gas — taking  the  term  in  the  universalised  sense  just  ex- 
plained— occupies  the  same  volume  under  standard  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  pressure. 

The  teacher  who  shares  Ostwald's  dislike  of  hypotheses 
will  stop  here.  He  will  hold  that  the  conceptions  of  atom 
and  molecule  now  reached  are  sufficient  to  perform  the 
only  task  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  of  them — the 
"  economical  description  "  of  the  facts  that  have  been 
established.  For  the  strengthening  of  his  faith  such  a 
teacher  may  be  referred  to  Duhem's  '*  Le  Mixte  et  la 
Combinaison  chimique  "  and  Prof.  Divers 's  address  to  the 
Chemical  Section  of  the  British  Association  in  1902,  which 
are  both  full  of  interesting  criticisms  invaluably  suggestive 
to  the  practical  teacher. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  loth  to  abandon  a  meta- 
physical conception  that  dates  from  the  beginnings  of  Greek 
culture,  he  has  to  add  only  one  more  determination  to  our 
conceptions  of  atom  and  molecule.  The  most  natural  way 
to  approach  this  final  elaboration  is.  perhaps,  to  show  from 
physical  considerations  the  plausibility  of  the  supposition 
that  equal  volumes  of  all  gases  under  the  same  conditions 
contain  an  equal  number  of  ultimate  parts,  and  to  restrict 
the  name  "  molecule  '*  henceforward  to  those  parts. 

T.   Percy  Nunn. 

Cricklewood,   N.W. 

Papallel  Straight  Lines. 

Mr.  Godfrey's  letter  on  the  above  subject  in  your 
January  number  distinctly  implies  that  proofs  of  the  neces- 
sary theorems,  from  the  direction  definition  of  parallels, 
cannot  be  both  rigorous  and  simple  enough  for  the  average 
schoolboy's  understanding.  In  the  interests  of  progress, 
such  a  suggestion  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  un- 
challenged. If  the  definition  of  direction  is  sufficient,  the 
theorems  are  both  simply  and  rigorously  proved.  The 
method  which  I  have  adopted  is  to  define  both  same  and 
different  direction  of  two  lines  as  follows  : — 

'*  Straight  lines  in  a  plane  have  the  same  or  different 
directions    according    a«j    they    make    with    any    third    line 


whatever  (which  they  meet)  equal  or  unequal  angle 
the  same  parts." 

For  a  pair  of  straight  lines  to  have  simultan< 
same  and  different  directions  is  a  contradiction 
the  definition   is   therefore  equivalent  to   a  statei 
pairs  of  co-planar  lines  are  divisible  into  two  das 

(i)  Those   which   make   equal   angles    towards 
parts  with  every  third  line  they  meet — parallels. 

(2)  Those  which  make  unequal  angles,  &c. — non 

Quite  young  boys  can  grasp  this  distinction  a 
they  can  use  a  protractor  properly.  The  adva 
the  definition  are  : — 

(i)  The  definition  is  complete;  Euclid's  require* 
late  to  bolster  it  up. 

(2)  The  definition  gives   the  positive    property 
quently  used,   instead  of  a  negative  property.     1 
is  useless  until  the  former  has  been  derived  from 

(3)  The  set-square  method  of  drawing  parallels 
immediately  from  the  definition,  so  that  prac 
parallels  (e.g.  division  of  lines  into  equal  part! 
gained  before  the  theory  is  attacked. 

(4)  The    distinction    between    parallels    and    noi 
can   be   treated   practically   without   any    knowled 
theory.     It   is    impossible   to   verify    Euclid's    or 
postulate  directly.     The  difference  of  the  two  defi 
this  respect  is  at  once  seen  from  the  following  ex2 

Draw  a  vertical  line  2'  long  near  the  left  of  t 
a  horizontal   line  at  one  end,   and   a  line  at  an 
angle  of  88°  at  the  other.     These  do  not  meet  for  ; 
of  nearly  60  inches ;  but  any  line  crossing  them 
an  appreciable  difference  of  angles  (2°)   towards 
parts. 

(5)  The  proof  that  parallel  lines  do  not  meet  ic 
which    follows    at    once    from    the    definition,    | 
additional   most  useful   property  :   "  Two   parallels 
a    common     point    coincide."      With     Euclid's 
parallels  cannot  coincide. 

The  proofs  of  Euclid  I.  27-29  are  simplicity  itse! 


(1)  If  alternate  angles  are  equal,  then  angh 
alternate  angle  /I GH  =  opposite  angle  EGB,  s 
GHD  =  EGB,  same  parts;   .*.   AB\\CD. 

(2)  If  AB\\CD,  then  angle  GHD=EGB,  sar 
=  opposite  angle  AGH,  i.e.  angle  GHD  =  altern 
AGH. 

The    opinion    of    teachers    who    have    used    the 
definition  is  unanimous  in  its   favour.     For  rigor 
ment   it   is  only   necessary   to   make   the  original 
sufficient,  as  suggested  above. 

The  one  difficulty  is  the  proof  that  non-pan 
meet.  (Required  first  for  the  construction  of  cii 
of  a  triangle.)  I  have  given  a  simple  proof  deper 
on  I.  5 — (2)  above — and  the  assumption  that  the  ] 
continually  bisected  angle  may  be  made  less 
finite  angle  (Archimedes's  axiom  of  magnitude), 
so  difficult  for  boys  to  understand  this  as  for  then 
the  necessity  for  Euclid's  or  Playf air's  postulate. 

I    quite   agree    with    Mr.    Godfrey    that    proofs 
direction    definition    may    be    unsatisfactory.     The 


33  h  »  case  in  point.  This  cannot  be  made 
richottt  (i)  (3)  above,  and  with  these  the  ordinafy 
nruch  the  simpler  and  more  instructive. 
bes«  the  s^me  method  makes  the  sum  of  angles 
irieaJ  Uiangle  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and 
^ore  be  illogical.  It  js,  in  fa*:t,  difificult  to  make 
of  fuodamtntal  rotation  theorems  as  applied  to 
Ifc  simple  and  rigorous :  and  rotation  as  a  geo- 
BlJiod  only  becomes  really  useful  after  a  good 
jT  of    congnient    and    similar    Bgures    has    been 

)D^n«ccion,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Cambridge 

Aould  encourage  Ihe  use  ot  rotation  by  giving  as 

lioQ  :    '  The  sum  of  exterior  angles  of  a  polygon 

angles,"  a  property  whiL-h  is  never  required,  and 

Wffs  tnitj  instead  of  *'  The  sum  of  angles  of  an 

mm—^  right   angles/*   which    is  always   required 

kmy^   true. 

1    ayght   to  mention  a  further  difficulty   which 

n  solid  geometry  is  attacked,  viz.  the  definition 

t  planes.     1   have   In   this  case   defmed   them  as 

to  the  same  line  (one  tine  is  sufficient)-    The 

follow  quite  simply  and  easily. 

E.    BUPDEN* 


Suit  ton  of  *'  direction  **  which  Mr,  Bud  den  offers 
lo   contain    a  latent    theorem.     This   is   as 


e  itraighl  lines  make  equal  angles  (towards  the 
Bi)  with  a  certain  transversal,  then  they  make 
with  any  transversal/' 

endeavours  to  prove  this  theorem  will  fmd 
on  Euclid  1.   33,  and  thus,    ultimately,  on 
die  axiom  of  parallels. 

of  geometry   that   in  any   way   resembles 

in  iome   form   or  other,    the   axiom   of 

\tm    *?as   proved,    once    for   all,    when    Lobat- 

'ked     out    a    system    of    geometry    based    on 

15     minm    the    axiom    of    parallels.      The 

of  this  system   were  : — angles  of  a   triangle 

right  angles,  non-ejiisterice  of  similar  figures, 

a  triangle  the  three  vertices  of  which  are  at 

ice  of  real  circles  with  imaginary  centres,  Sec. 

^hoolboy   in   ten   thousand    will   ever   hear   the 

^tchewsky  ;   but  no  system  of   Euclidean  geo- 

es  the  parallel  axiom  can  be  called  perfectly 

sound   enough   (or    the    purpose    of   school- 
ihk  is  a   pedagogical,    not   a   mathematical 
doubtless  there  are  many  axioms  that  even 
without  statement. 

C.  Godfrey, 

and  Mntic  Itt  Secondary  Schooli. 

ring  in  an  age  when  the  aim  of  education  h 

und  girls  with  a  view  to  the  practical  needs 

U  almost  inclined  to  fear  lest  the  chemical 

^e    workshop,    and    the   general    investigation 

working    up   of,    the   substances   of    things 

ild  drive  away  from  our  minds  the  cultivation 

At   the  outset,  we  should  like  to  ask  whether 

»o  could  not  be  given  to  the  proper  study  of 

i»*ic. 

of  English  literature  in  schools  is  generally 

^ith  a  view  to  an  examination,   and  while  the 

examiner,  though  often  dealing  with  points 

lively     belong    to    the    province    of    English 

I  m  useful  purpose,  yet  this  constant  reminder 


1  of  the  examination  behind  so  much  of  the  study  done  by 

j  boys  tends  to  the  undertaking  of  such  work  less  for  Art*s 
sake  and  more  for  the  examiner's. 

!  As  regards  music  in  day-schools,  in  spite  of  the  oft- 
t|tJoted  statement  thai  nearly  all  boys  can  be  taught  to  sing, 
not  much  good  comes  from  singing  which  is  tnught  in* 
discriminately  to  whole  classes  of  boys,  who  are  grouped 
together  not  for  musical  abilit\\  but  for  their  proficiency  in 

j  ordinary  school  ijubjects. 

I       The  presence  in  a  class  of  thirty  or  forty  of  two  or  three 

^  boys  who  have  little  idea  of  producing  a  musical  note,  or 
with  only  a  slight  interest  for  music,  serves  to  demoralise 

I  the  whole  class,  and  should  therefore  be  avoided.  Singing 
classes  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  attendance  of  the 
boys  at  them  is  optional.  So  far  as  learning  to  play  a 
musical  instrument  is  concerned,  unfortunately  the  amount 
of  practice  required  to  obtain  anything  like  proficiency 
generally  discourages  the  average  boy,  who  likes  to  devote 
a  goiid  deal  of  his  time  to  cricket  and  football,  and 
grudges  the  hours  spent  in  practising  alone  on  the  piano 
or  violin.  In  boarding-schools,  where  it  is  nearly  always 
the  rule  to  have  a  voluntary  choral  society,  tinging  is 
carried  on  in  a  truer  spirit,  and  in  a  way  more  productive 
of  good  results. 

If  dramatic  poetry  were  studied  with  the  object  of  being 
acted  on  the  stage  rather  than  with  a  view  to  the  examin- 
ation ;  if  lyrical  poetry  were  associated  more  with  musical 
settings — Ihe  kind  of  music,  perhaps,  that  Sir  Hubert  Parry 
has  lately  written  for  some  of  the  gems  in  English  lyrical 
poetry— what  an  incentive  towards  a  true  appreciation  of 
all  that  is  best  in  literature  would  be  given  t  The  fact  is, 
there  is  at  the  present  day  in  many  schools  a  neglect  of 
learning  by  heart  specimens  from  the  great  writers  in 
English  prose  and  poetry,  a  fact  which  contributes  largely 
to  the  general  failure  of  boys  to  express  their  thoughts  in 
grammatical,  to  say  nothing  of  good  classical,  English. 
What  is  the  reason  for  this  apparent  indifference  to  making 
boys  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  best  writings  of  great 
authors,  when  it  is  generally  admitted  that  good  essays 
cannot  come  from  a  mind  which  is  not  furnished  with  a 
proper  store  of  the  ideas  of  great  writers  clothed  in  their 
own  perfect  language? 

Practice  appeals  to  the  active  mind  of  boys  sooner  than 
theory,  and  studies  of  the  men  ajnd  events  of  past  ages  are 
made  more  real  and  interesting  when  compared  or  con- 
trasted with  those  of  the  present;  so,  if  ihe  plays  of 
Shakespeare  or  portions  of  a  play  were  systematically  put 
on  the  school  stage,  as  great  an  interest  would  be  aroused 
in  the  actors  and  audience  as  would  be  found  among  boys 
who  could  be  taught  to  play  on  stringed  instruments  an 
easy  symphony,  or  some  incidental  music  composed  for  a 
dramatic  representation,  or  to  sing  a  four-part  setting  of 
some  of  our  beautiful  English  lyrics. 

This  combination  of  dramatic  and  lyrical  poetry  with  the 
stage  and  musical  instruments  is  just  what  is  most  needed, 
for  it  brings,  as  it  were,  the  past  into  touch  with  the 
present,  and  turns  ideas  into  realities,  two  things  which 
we  have  said  appeal  to  boys*  minds.  We  should  like  to 
know  that  every  school  has  its  dramatic,  its  choral,  and  its 
orchestral  society,  which  should  all  work  together  for  the 
common  aim  of  school  entertainments,  and  nothing  but 
selections  from  the  best  works  in  prose  and  poetry  should 
be  tolerated  on  such  a  stage.  Thus  their  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  English  literature  would  improve  rhe 
essay-writing  of  boys,  the  acting  of  plays  would  make  their 
reading  aloud  more  intelligent  and  distinct,  iftnd  they  would 
be  brought  more  under  the  refining  influence  of  good  music, 
Aske's  School,  S.E,  C.  A.  F*  Grmn. 
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Work  before  Breakfast. 


In  your  January  number,  Dr.  Clement  Dukes  wrote 
condemning  work  in  schools  before  the  scholars  had  break- 
fasted, on  the  ground  that  the  vital  powers  of  children 
become  greatly  depressed  after  long  abstention  from  food. 
This  no  doubt  is  true,  and  applies  to  young  people  of  all 
classes  in  the  community. 

But  if  it  applies  to  the  well-fed  at  a  certain  time  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  each  day,  how  much  more  must  it 
apply  to  the  underfed  children  of  our  large  towns,  to 
whom  the  before-breakfast  period  may  extend  through  the 
morning  session  of  a  **  provided  school  "?  To  press  in- 
formation upon  a  child  with  a  starved  stomach  is  not  only 
useless,  it  is  harmful,  as  it  injures  the  brain  and  deprives 
the  child  of  power  to  acquire  knowledge  when  it  may 
have  reached  improved  circumstances. 

It  seems  to  me  that  schools  that  take  underfed  children 
should  be  reported  upon  periodically  by  the  medical  officer 
of  health,  and  the  children  unfit  for  the  curriculum  re- 
moved to  a  separate  school  where  feeding  was  the  pre- 
liminary to  instruction.  The  lessons  for  these  children 
would  well  be  replaced  by  rest,  and  the  mental  condition 
recreated  by  a  story-book. 

This  was  the  plan  adopted  in  the  school  started  by 
Deacon  Abraham  in  the  Armenian  famine,  for  the  children 
suffering  therefrom  in  1882.  A  few  months  of  this  gentle 
hospital  treatment  now  would  probably  save  the  children 
from  years  of  suffering  in  after  life.  Certain  physicians 
are  said  to  have  lately  reported  that  short  hours  of  sleep 
are  a  definite  cause  of  intellectual  inefficiency.  Is  not 
semi-starvation  also  a  cause  as  potent  to  produce  intel- 
lectual inefficiency?  H.   de  Noailles. 

Military  Training  in  Schools. 

As  a  constant  reader  of  The  School  World,  though 
merely  an  amateur  educationist,  I  venture,  greatly  daring, 
to  enter  the  lists  against  **  H.  G.  A."  I  hope  he  will  not 
take  it  ill  when  1  say  he  has  plainly  lost  his  head  in  his 
hot  haste  to  demolish  Lord  Roberts.  I  am  not  going  to 
deny  that  Lord  Roberts,  in  his  professional  enthusiasm, 
may  also  have  been  carried  into  the  regions  of  idealism. 
But  1  would  like,  sir,  with  your  leave,  to  say  a  few  woni^ 
as  a  true  lover  of  peace,  and  as  one  who  has  h.-ul,  \t\ 
his  own  family,  the  terrible,  though  not,  thank  (ioci,  \\u^ 
fatal,  experience  of  the  horrors  of  war. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  let  us  assume  two  pn>p«»«l»l«»h«i 
as  settled  :  first,  that  in  these  days  of  compulsory  mm'ii^i/ 
training  a  corresponding  compulsory  physical  etlurMlloii  U 
absolutely  essential  for  health.  I  am  on  my  own  jiiouml 
here;  and,  as  a  physician  of  nearly  fifty  years'  rxprilnn»»< 
in  his  profession,  1  do  not  think  anyone  can  deny  lh»^  irulh 
of  this  assertion.  Secondly,  it  is,  I  take  it,  eijuiillv  tiun 
that  the  country  must  improve  its  means  of  defrntt'.  !»♦ 
obtain  the  power  of  protecting  ourselves  suflidrnlly,  wihI 
yet  economically,  we  need  a  comparatively  mnuill,  l»uC 
thoroughly  efficient,  army  of  professional  M)Ulierii,  ttnd 
an  ample  reservoir  of  men  so  far  trained  thai  thry  limy, 
at  the  moment  of  danger,  be  able  to  take,  with  or  wUhoul 
much  further  drilling,  their  place  in  the  liehU  of  Wttr, 
So  much  being  taken  for  granted,  I  ask  :  What  l«  thf» 
best  means  for  these  ends  ?  and  unhesitatingly  nnM^*i»r ; 
Cadet  corps  in  our  secondary,  and  shooting  and  drIU  by 
means  of  evening  continuation  classes,  from  thr  0|{e  of 
fourteen  to  eighteen,  in  our  State-aided  elementary  uchoolii. 

Political  Of  apparently  Fiscal  Objections. — I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  to  argue  *' H.  G.  A.'s"  point,  because  It 


is  so  plain  that  of  all  projects  for  nadonal  deli 
absolutely  the  cheapest  in  its  probaUe  demai 
public  purse. 

Moral  Objections.— Here  "  H.  G.  A.  "  is 
contradictory.  He  does  not  object  to  Militia  ; 
teers,  but  he  is  against  teaching  our  children  to 
at  school.  As  if,  forsooth  !  every  boy  worth  the 
not  at  heart  a  soldier  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  c 
As  a  nation  we  should  grow  up  all  for  wan 
ing.  Are  the  Swiss,  as  a  nation,  warriors  in 
On  the  contrary  ;  have  they  not  over  and  over  a 
themselves  ready  to  sacrifice  their  prestige — I 
said  th^ir  independence — for  the  sake  of  peace 
our  Colonies  and  their  appreciation  of  militar 
Do  they  want  to  fight  without  reason?  Wou 
be  the  first  to  suffer  in  a  continental  war,  a 
not  know  it  well? 

Soldiering  would  discourage  the  Entente  Co. 
':  what  of  the  reception  our  soldiers  got  lately 
I  Germany,  and  America?  Were  they  not  the  rej 
I  of  English  power  and  English  fighting  resource 
j   welcomed  as  comrades? 

I       All  this  is,  however,   not  the  real   question 
I  **  H.   G.   A."     Physical   training  is  abhorrent 
others,    because    the    very    idea    upsets    their 
notions  and  disarranges  their  time-tables.     Bui 
is  at  last  roused   to   its  supreme  danger,    and 
master  must  wake  up  and  not  stand  in  the  way 
but  give  the  best  help  he  can  to  his  parliament; 
and  to  their  masters — the  public  at  large. 
Dingwall.  N.B. 


Bookkeeping  as  a  School  Sabject. 

The   contribution    in   your   last   issue   on    *'  ] 
as   a   School   Subject  '*   is   very   opportune.     M 
shows    that    the    subject    possesses    value    as 
mental   development,    and    therefore   has    some 
place   in   the  school   time-table.     The   Board   of 
however,  in  a  recent  letter  states  that   it  does 
it  a  suitable  subject  for  a  secondary  school, 
instructive    to    have    the    views    of    your    read 
question. 
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A      PRACTICAL      GREHK      METHOD      FOR 

BEGINNERS.     Uy  ¥.  HinniF,  M.A.,   ^jd  E.  H.   MoonK,  M.A. 

t'n  I  WlJ   .NV.i,    Hx,  (pnl, 

A  KST^  fnf  fltf  tt.M  of  MfiMterM  otdtf.     tt*.  'l^fL  nfi,  /wwf  />*f(C+ 

EASY   GREEK    GRAMMAR   PAPERS.      Fcap, 
FIRST  STEPS  IN  LATIN.     Crown  8vo,  J4.  6d, 

^  KEVjot  tkf  H»f  nf  MiiMh\'f  ton'*/.    3.*.  ^*t,  w!i,  pmi  f^tt. 

SECOND  STEPS  IN  LATIN.    Crown  8vo,  25. 
FABULAE  FACILES.    A  First  Latin  Rcjider.     Con- 

tiilniiii^'  Ociich^ti  H,  utiorxfl  fiUfi  Cuijsitcutlvu  8tori«ft.    With   Nut^ 

IMITATIVE    EXERCISES    IN   BAST  LATIN 

PROSE.      iJu&ed  iiM  "  KilliMliHt  Fiu'i:l*.J>;      Cnmn  !*vo.  Is.  n.L 

EXERCISES    IN    LATIN    PROSE    CGMPOSI- 

TION.    €mwn  Svo,  2*.  iXl. 
..J    KH\\fa^  fhi  u*i  of  MtfJittrn  cmiTp.     S**  S^iJ^,  n«tj  pw*  frtt. 

EAST    CONTINUOUS    LATIN   PROSE.     Crown" 

FIRST  LATIN  VERSE  BOOK,    down  Hvo,  2b. 
EAST   XxATIN    PASSAGES    FOR   TRANSLA^ 

LATIN  GRAMMAR  PAPERS.     Fcap.  8vo,  U. 
FIRST  STEPS    IN  CAESAR :   The  Expedition!  to 

H 1 1\-  K  ]  K,  M ,  A .    i'  IT'  wn  •*  vo ,  i  ?+ .  +h1  . 

PREPARATORY  CAESAR :  De  Bello  Gallic©,  Book 

n .     B.J  lt«d  by  F R  A  Mi  Ht  in  1 1 1: ,  il .  .\ .     C^t^wn  h  v . >.  1  a.  fkj. 


By  A  A.  SOMERVILLE,  HA. 
A    FIRST    PRBNOH    WRITER,    For    the    mm  of 

Liiwvr  lAiid  Middki  Fi>riim  i>i  S^hooU.    Crown  3v(i,  &i.  flcl. 


By  WILLIAM  WATSON,  A.RX  Sc,  D.Sc.  (London).  F>R  8., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  Royal  ColJeKO  of 
Science.  London, 

A   TEXT-BOOK   OF  PHYSICS.     Sixth  Itwpresaion 

(KiHkitli    fiditi^jtij.      Willi     ^;u    liUnitrutlMU*   Ofui    «    ^t4iiwU«D    til 
Kx»mpSfft  ind  QiiMrtfunft  with  Atutw«ri.    iMTgtt  crown  8t^,  U}m.  i^. 

By  Ppofeasor  GAKOT, 

Translated  and  Edited  by  E.  ATKINSON^  Ph.D.,  F*C*S.,  and 

Bevlscd  by  A.  W.  REINOLD.  M,A..  F.R.S. 
ELEMENTARY    TREATISE     ON     PHYSICS, 

K:^l«  riiiM.-nTikl  hu<\   Xpy'-hx-A.    .^Ktviinth  Kditii'Tt,      VV'lrh  *►  f'.'luuri'di 

NATURAL     PHILOSOPHY    FOR    GENERAL 
RBADERS  AND  VOUNG   FEHSONS,     Tvutb  K-Htlon. 


LONOMAKS*    GREEN,   &  CO.,  Londok,   New    Yomk,   A?fD    Bomuay. 


VIU 
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THREE,   POPULAR  SERIES 

THE   BECrNNCR  S   BOOKS.  METHUEN'S  JUNIOR  SCHOOL 


J   .-     It^     4**      i 


aASTFB890H  EBTMSa    By  Bkxwv  BtxKm.   ChutnteA.  lit 
MAST  STOItTSa  FROM  BiraL.ISH  HxrrQBT.    »r^m. 

METHUEN'S  TEXT-BOOKS  af  SCIENCE. 


i;.  W,  G«K»>ai[LO.  E.A..  B.S&«  •oO  fi.  L  MILLS,  K.A. 


tm  FHTSIC&    Wf  C  WL  I*msmm.  ILA, 


A  NEW  DEVELOPMENT  IN    i 
ELECTRICAL  TESTING  INSTRUMENT 


THE  -HARRIS  '  REFLECTING  GALVANOMETER,  D'ARSONVAL  TYPE, 


THOROUGHLV 
REUABLE 

MODERATE 
PRJCE 

* 

FULL 

PARTICULARS 

ON 

APPLICATION 

* 

CATALOGUES 

SENT 

GRATIS 


ANY 
RESJSTANC 


5  TO  5.000 
OHMS 

APERIODIC  Oi 
BALLISTIC 

PRICE      M 

m  NEAT 
TRAVELING 

CASE. 

^2:7: 
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KRWOOD    &     UNDERWOOD, 

BTHEEJ,     fiEOENT    STREET.     LONDON.    W, 


"Technical" 
ies  of 
fsical    Apparatus. 

Wgneii  arid  mfyh  to  stmul  hard  WOrk  Jii 
itoHe«,  ami  produce  aecururte  rtJsuUst  while 
ittle  grefit«r  LhaTi  iKo  ordinary  catalogue 
*i  fu?tt  of  practicifclly  no  service, 

Setidjbr  Drteriptive  Cireut<trt. 


:OOL    BOTANY. 

■c|^ii.ri.Hi  fur  urtt  hi  rritiiiiiry  \kiid  Hee«.iK]((r^y  :*iLhitr»ls 

s  of  Specimens  of  VnHouk  WdihI* 
LAd    other    Bot&nlcKl    ObjectSi 

*fi:  rurs  c.vrwfun^'  pttkctLiI  in  cr'-^  and  Iniiff  i^ctluiis, 
i*J»riw:  thi,  illttiuiUvii  ff4iturcs  111  I  (J  rnflrKii  of  raich 
■M**h  Mvl  iiU>«  lu  Fihmv  their  wcl^mJ|.rkfHJ  llntAnkal 
c»,  •♦4cti  n*  ihc  Diirk,  Hlnij*  nC  Gujwth,  SU'tlullAr)^ 
r. 

It'liirt^tJ  they  will  Ixj  **f  grunt  priu?t1iejij  ii*^  tfl  tho 
rv  rtivu  n  wuia  nngv  ut  tii  Itish  and  J\ir(?lgu  WuihI*, 
tt  thcMc  uM^HJI^r  met  wUK. 


TD., 


LLENKAMP  &  CO.,  L 

m  Street,  Finsbury  Square^  LONDON^  EX* 


HORACE  MARSHALL 
&  SON'S  LIST. 


THE   NEW  TEMPLE  ilEADER>      Kditc^J   hv  K.  K. 

SiKEi-MT,  li  A  ,  F.  i:  U.S.     Itlu-tnut'sl.    PrNH^lB  6d.  int. 


THE      PREPARATORY      TEMPLE       READER. 

Edited  by  iX  L.  Thomson.     With  Uoloured  ami  Blatk- 
and^WhilK  IUu«it rations.     Price  1»*  fid. 


BOTANY    RAMBLES.     By  Eu.a  Thomson.     Giving 

>inipl<j    iid'MfjKiiL^ri    m    chiiiming    aiid    <?ji5y    Ungiuige. 
rrotUftclv  Ilhiptmted.      P^trL  I  — Si'Ris*^.      lOd* 


THE  LIFE  or  THE  STATE*  By  Ukraliune 
l^»t>i!:4<>Kj  Misitress  of  Meihod  at  University  College, 
r^nsitol ;  (^ometiriHi  Cobden Scholar  of  Newiiham  College. 
n-jth.     *24Upi\i;e9.     2l.  fid. 


HENRY    I  v.,   Part   3, 

ii.A.    riuth,  la. 


Edited  by  J,  W.  B.  Adams, 


LITTLE  FRENCH  FOLK.  By  a  T.  Omons^,  M  A,, 
AiUhor  "»f  "  Kngbsb  Syiitftx/'  Second  Etlition.  Specimen 
hf,o kit f  } io^f  ff'f (..      IV i ve  2e . 


DEUTSCHE    3AQEN.       Mited  by  Maki^lckite 
NlNKT.      Vnvv   li.  %d* 

Tim  n  ,iling-»hM»k  in  itcminii,  fidiiptchd  forimfMl't  in  tliuir  thtrri 
vi:  u  ,  r..Ll|rlHll^  fuuT  trliariiiiii^  s*torftB.  bHAL>d  oil  iiivdu^vtil  legcti^lf, 
tbt'V  nil.'  jrutrily  illuHtruted.  and  fnrii>  «  Tury  attroctl^e  rt^litig^ 


Temple  House,  and  125  Fleet  Street,  London,  LC. 


Dolezalek 
Electrometer, 


Send  for 
Particulars. 


JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

KING8WAY,   LONDON,    W.C. 
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THE  AUTOTYPE 
FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74,  NEW  OXFORD  ST..  LONDON,  W.C, 

OPEN  {FREE)  DAILY  from   HI  to  (l 

A  VISIT  OF  INSPECTION  INVITED. 

PERMANENT     AUTOTYPE     (CAR 
BON)  REPRODUCTIONS  OF  FAMOUS 
PICTURES     NUMEROUS  EXAMPLES 
OF  SACRED    ART    BY  MASTERS   OF 
ALL  SCHOOLS. 


Frame*!  Autotjfica  are  always  mo 
Presents.  Their  artiHic  diameter  renderti 
ihem  especially  suii^ble  for  decomtive 
purposes  ill  bom&a  ol  t&Ble^  whilst  their 
moderate  coat  brings  them  within  the  reach 
of  most  lovers  of  Art. 


'W'»^'N'^W^VW%H«i»«*«y«^ 


THE    AUTOTYPE    COMPANY, 
74^  New  Oxford  Street,  LONDON, 


miVU  BE  READV  IN  MARCH. 
Demy  ))vo,  cluth,  price  2s.  Stk.,  free  bj 


The  CALENDAR  of 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEl 


FOR    THE    YEAR     1906. 


C'LINTAI^INO 


0|«l 


All  fnformation  respecting  the  objects  and  <»f 
the  College,  Lists  of  OfBc&rs,  Examiners,  and  I 
the  Regulations  of  the  Yarlous  Eiatninalii 
with  an  Appen<li3C  containing  the  followb 
ination  Papers;— 


1.  Fupisni  aet  itt  E^iauilDiitluii  uf  Tf^cliun  for  DlplTjnm.^ ,  M!d« 
*L  IK>.  eIu.  da.  CLHri 

Si  Paper*  evt oX  fiuLiuIiuLtiou ol  PupiU forOtfttificat^-s    Mid.. mi 

4.  tki,  do.  do. 

5.  Fipen  tftt  iLt  FrolflMloiial  PreUmJitiJiiT  B^iifuliuii.tii» 

6-  I>o*  d*>.  do*  . .  I  ^-  „ 

7,  P»p«ta  wst  At  Lover  Fanui  Hx*iutiiii|iiiD      .„        ...  >ii'i'««i 

8.  Do.  do.  .,.         ...  Otrud 


N«u  S,  i,  3^>  uid  (^  tuny  be  tuul  sepnntifit^.  prlee, 
i«t.    Su».  7  and  «,  price,  free  by  i^ml,  4n] 


The  Diploma  Pauers  are  to  be  had  only  in  ttie 


i 


UON  DON: 

FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89,  FarrJDgdOD  Street,  Losi 


I 


THORNTON'S    BOOK-KEEPINfi 


BOOK-KEEPING  FOR  ELEMENTARY 

i5 g- 11  Oi d . S .     }\\  1  h ri''C  H U igt s .     l?t ntjc  L     til ulx?  h v ,_►,  ^t- w,^4 ,  ini , 

%•  To  meet  tho  requlr«imerjta  ciI  thci  GmiluJittid  CourMo  uppro^ed  by 
tliu  Kducntiou  Depiirtmeut. 

PRIMER     OF     BOOK-KEEPING.       New 

EditlMii,  with  a  fuw  more  sjidipli;  Exurclscfi.     ['uti  svo,  prXcQ  l«, 
KBV,  Demi*  Svo,  tis.  fid. 

MANUSCRIPT     EXERCISE      BOOKS 

I'urt    I.,  IJidj^er;    Pnrl    IL, 


EASY    EXERCISES     IN    BOOK- 

KEEPlNcj,  Pot;  ^vo.  I-,.  ("Mi^iMK  of  i.io  short  atiid  carefuilly 
IfiH  liuvted  EKerei-H*  with  iV  jIl-s  jiud  guo«tloDif. 

KEY,  Sv^t  5«.  noL 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

I'11^A1J  ^V.>,    wltL  l^Vi-  J  wl^kij    IJiajs^rilMir^,  Lin.  <H.l. 

KEY,  ObiiMi(f  4tu,  H)«.  M, 

£f/rf<<^rio^r(/  Htri€»y—*'T[\U  i»  the  fourtoijntb  edition  (d  ii  l>t*rjk  de- 
jwrrecily  ii.»i.ijlfti\  .  .  ,  Author  (ijid  imblJdUfr  Imvo  coiubintrti  to  u^iik«  it 
AA  I'ttsjkp  Hiid  niiupk  m  i«««ilde.  .  .  ,  tt  is  Itkoty  tfl  retimlii  for  soiinj  tiiuu 
the  tM:-it  ell  iiipiiLiry  tcxt'twiot  Mil  tbi?  siilijtf  t 

MANUSCRIPT      EXERCISE      BOOKS 

To  riKWT  LE8HnX!S  l?v  KUMK-KEEPIN'a.  Nn-  1,  for  L«i*w.im 
I  ^iX.H  iJil.  :  No.  •!,  ffirTeftt  ExerL-Urt.  1N|,  :  >%>  a,  for  Te»t  EJtcndsiJw, 
1*  (Id.  ;  No.  <>  for  tji-^ir^DUA  Xlll.  rmd  XIV,,  1%  (kl.  Cmm  tu  c^mtiLlTi 
*U  tb(?  fd>ivo,  (kJ,  Coinplotu  Set  n^-Uh  rauw:,  fin,  Ku,  5,  C-otidtiiiftod 
«dit1  uu  foF  working  out  *  fiolootluit  on  jUl  llic  Los»ona,  'I^  \  Ko,  f*, 
J 011  mult  Ctd. 


Bl 


JUNIOR  BOOK-KEEPING  EXAM 

1^0.;,    i'ulJrilfitill^^    iif     Kl'CuUI    EV|l^.!i!KiTl^^U     P.LlKTS     111     80) 

witJj  NutL«  by  4oUK  Tui>HKT03i  tiud  K- 1>.  TiIqu^tok, 

THE    SENIOR    BOOK-KEE] 

EXAMINER,     fijn^l^tiixy;  id  rctviit  iidvaufLd  E3;aml4 
tvlth  ?«;otcs  by  J.  and  F.  U  Tuuhxtok.     §vu,  1*. 

STUDENTS'      MANUAL    OF      | 

kKKPINU.    (Jrwwii  .'^vo,   vvUh  hMgr-^Ui>s  kiud  FoliJtil  C| 

ThlviHiin  udvMfieed  and  compfobetiBt^tf  text  twiolt.     It  t*'! 
thune  wbiMtvti>hd  to  sjudy  tbo  fli>bj<H?tp  ciibcr  for  ejt;*  muiuTl 
m**rcirtl  jmrpcuiu*.     It  hwt  alruidy  bue«  nd^iptt^'d  hy 
.imt  UiHcreimL^nt  ofttcc*  n»  m%  jtutburStjittvu   uuiti 
Purt  I.  L^oiAii^U  of  (?lp;bt  IcatotiH  on   tba  LLitwH  niiii    ; 
ke«piiigL  P^rt  IL  of  iwdvt:  ktuumfi  oh   the  niifditXitiMU  lof  liiM 

MnTi€hf»frr  Citv  /ftir*.—^*Ttia  i^^ifti  pi  intent  uuiiviklI   tm   th» 

biaiik-k'Xiiltij<  ll\/it  v?e  hav't'  wcfo." 

THORNTON'S    A.B.C.D.    SERIE 

Hi  M  I K .  K B E Fl N G  E X E ItC I S E  li i  H  i K y ,     FHt^  I  h.  the  H« 

l5tii>K  A.  -For  OttllUiiry  Lcdgt-r  Wp»rk  (wnii  t:  »,  *L},  3d. 

BOaK    fl.— For   Kxertri*c*    tti    ^*  Pronntf/'    withotit    VTiJ 
JSbllUngi:^  iir  Poneii  funu  Exerelim  ou  eMch  pii^oi^  Mh, 

B04»KC.— Fot  Joumai,  QEMb  fi^Kjk,  Duy  Hook,  ot  Jri^dioa 

BfKlK  D.— For  EscrdAet  lis  *'  Pn>vliig"'  through  the  m^dll 
Hook,  iJtiy  Book,  He.  (wUboiit  £  d,  d*    Onu  K^ctrcisv  on  m^ 

BOOK-KEEPING  FOR  BUSINESS 

By  J.  TlltUlMi'-V  JUjd  S     \\\  T!IOHNTii>.      U]'  >«L  SV.I.   ^. 


M4CM1LLAN    AND    CU.  LTD,»  LONDON. 
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XI 


XHE  j:eaching  of  geography. 

.^  n«w  Rids  ©xiLctly  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education   and  the  UntversHy  J-fcal  ^^ 
C— ''Irlolies  of  a  suitable  slzs  for  class  demonstratton*  diagrams,  rellar  models  .  ,  *  are  ree^tnmended, 

>'  NATURE   SERIES   OF       PHILIPS'    SCHOOL    GLOBES. 
BELIEF  MODELS,  ,._    ,„..    p,i„t 

^TINO    GEOGRAPHICAL    TERMS.  ^«"       LSFge      miU 

a>J..  ^^n.-A,.  M,f.,i|.,  .■,.,.i.n,  =  ...4  ;n„,|  piiintcJtuniirL'-        nifth^  A         A 

Ops^r/pil^-r  Liit  #f«f<-,  I'hy.'IcAri.v.  KvUFte^u  fuel* 

'ifmnctar  ivt  Iho  jjiHlLir  f*t  n 
twilvLJ  inch.  ^  A  Warvel 
of  Cheapnes¥i 


ISLE    OF  W^yHT. 

end  for   Descrlptiire  Pamplileti 


Physical   Globes/ 

Thtr    chciipii*t    III.  I     ^ii^tii 

Relief  Globes. 

Coloured  t'oUiknlly  cmt 
Pbyi*iciilly. 

Slate  Surface 
Globes.    ^ 

strong  find  unbre.ikahltt ; 
lor  lUD  wilh  t^liuiilk  vvljJi^i 
ivm  «iiLBl]y  lK^  wiped  ofl. 

Oescrtptiv*  List  poxt  free. 


NEW  SLATE  rpLOOB.— No.  4, 


'Modem  Methods  of  Teacbitiir  O-eography,' 


PMIUP  a  SOX,  Ltd.,  The  London  Geographical  institute,  32  FLEET  STIfEET,  B.C. 


CHANCE   RARELY   HAD, 

The  XXth  Century  Citizen* s 

[LAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Compriidng  ir»(i  Ijtvge  crown  fcjlir^s  of  Maps  and  Plans,  ben utl fully  engraveil  and  prujted, 
mul  2iO  pjfc^pa  of  IiKlioeii  and  descriptive  tia^Mtt'tr,  and  an 

\iVALVABLE    QEOGRAPHY 

("THE  INTERNATIONAL  GEOGRAPHY") 

By    HUGH     ROBERT     AMLL,     D.Sc, 

l^}m  Pages  and  480  nhistnvtinns,  beautifully  printed  and  heavily  bound,  will  bo  At: nt  to  your  home 
immfdhdtjy  und  p&^tjftt  on  piiVTiLiont  of 

2/6     XiO'^JVTff. 


rtH«b  tJiivM^  tr<i*4«i>mc<  VMltiitio*  tire  iihUiwAAc  pUsto 

y^.t^.tLi    rrir-A      itM-    TTirtHlii  EifUr  fAymciU  tj  the 


.«  ^inij    «jnif-M^in>i<ii.Hi.     For  the  iMjtter 
tn  iiliirge  of  ia.  ]#  niiLdti,  ptiyabj^a  with 


Want  the  Atlas  Only 

-    hiiVi"   umiHKt^'d   ti*  #itrijly 
udjilc,  |n4rtJriidpir»«f  vtninh 

I  tifui  l^L'Vi^  »*siic^  iiud  Kocuro  thcjw  two  vuhuihlo 
r  «IU  not  ilwAy  V  1:j«  tt|«cii. 


#     1i 


To  Mtiifsrs.  Geo.  Nkv«  K£^^  l-td., 

ft— ll\  »^«uthiHnptoiJ  SlTCvt,  Strand,  I^iud^iiiTi. 

*'The  XXth  Century  Cltlscnit  Atla»*jf  tJie  World" 
'     '     ijmiihy,"  fiiT  whl^h  I  cin;h>«ii  tho  flr^t 

<  t^vti  AixviLHt'iL     I  updcrt»kb  its  p«y 

<  4L  IpfrtTAI.»M>il.4  of  Two  8biUlt|g}l  Jllld 

ir-'   ..[   I  leh  uioiith,  kEkd  nnt  t"  dUpu*o  of  the 
ViiOiuuu'^  uidll  iiU  Ihb'  iiitit'ihjtent*  lifii'*^  Im^vii  i«tdd.    Chi.'i|iica  and 


an  id  ^'ThL"  1 11  It  r 
iMSitahDL-iJit  <>f  'I 
thyMljiR'e  In  I  ' 


U&. 


^^aaiKiab 


xu 
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The  Manufacturers,  kn^jwlng  «xaetly  Che 
special  need:^  of  Edueiitlonlst^*  huve  pro^ 
dueed  flk  Selection  of  Pert££p0c1tlca]lydesliriic»d 
for  School  work.  They  stand  first  us  the 
be  it  Scbod  Pons  before  the  ptibUc— rellablQ* 
'■"       '  '^-iscal. 

H  lifjxca  of  StatlMiicri,   fcc* 

■    rty 

:  rij 

'■'  ,  ■  .       .    '  • .  iivn 


?  V  V  V  V  %*  V  ***  V  V 

$  SPECIAL    "WINCHESTER"    SET 


V 


t  OF    DRAWING     INSTRUMENTS, 

2  Suitable  for  Army  and  other  Students,           ^ 

A  Ai  dfiBcrtlwl  in  '*SchiM.i                                 -,  isMje,  mgt  S<vp,  In  . 

^4L  Sow  Comp*is»  Hair-tprmg   OSvider*  I  wo  f2*\n.  Box-  ' 

J[  wood     Bcslei     and     OfTtctf,    Special     Set-St|uare«  ' 

♦>  ^ — 

^  ^mr.   x«.   MX  A  n  t^  t  nr  o » 

A  47,  Fins  bury  Pavem«dt,   London,  EC;   and  at             , 

^  Orosvanor  Works*  Hackney. 

A  KatabUeihed  1^-1,                            IllustrLittd  C:itJiloBiio  gratis,    ' 


PRINTING   FOR  SCHOOLS   AND 
EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES. 

FRO^PECTLHES^  liEPOKTS,  EXAMLVATlOX  FAUEHS.  LTSm 
MACAZIN£i$,  ACCOUNTS,    I'ftuORAilMES.   TiCXT-BmiKS,   &e,,  &<?. 


Address  :^ 
GEORGE  OVER.  THE  RUGBY  PRESS,  RUGBY. 

HATBANDS,  BADGES,  CAPS,  k 

At  Wholesale  Prices  through  Manufnetiirer^a  AgenU 
Write— 


Technicai  Works, 

MANOHESTEfr. 

CUSSONr  NEW 

TRIPOD  &   CAPSTAN 

SYSTEM  OF 

APPARATUS. 

Over  iJtJ  imiinrUmt 
ft  nd  seprt.  ra  tt*  o  x  pv  ri  - 
riJL'iits  uan  he  fjprfr>rmtnl 
liy  it.    The  workmim- 

<|uaUty,     Iriactiuvt  iiKt? 

it    lias    prov#^     ttif>st 

sfltUfactory. 


FLBTCHEB'S 

TROLLEY  and 
WAVE  LINE 
APPARATUS.       No. 


4.  Inellneil  Ptano  Willi  Fq 
(Cu^soiii'  Triimil  find  Osip 


DYNAMICS. 


wifj 


NEwr 


DODBLE  SURFACE  CON] 


SI 


THE    IDEA 


This  Is  tbe  best  and  ebe»c 
on  the  xu^rket ;  all  aellc&lif 
protected  by  outer  jacket  i^ 
cantiQt  ov«rJIow  Into  tlie  dl 
Made  in  t^o  sizes*  0  in,  Ant 
and  5i€  eaohi. 


1 


J*"  XATUjii  iiiij»l— ''This  H  un' 

on  J"  Hiitiic«.     We  lui>u  tvmttid  tt 

KGotntie,  and  Imvo  fuund  that  even 

flWAkJujT,  "i  ortlQt  touuriidouiM!  tU 

duiL*ur  ;  ul  donnig,  tliU 

iif  l«iioh  jjjwR'v.    At  Uie  neir 

a  j^rpi^udiufiUir  iKwiCltid,  thfl 


'en  wH 


Brewster,  Smith 

6,  CROSS  STREETi" 
FIKasURY  PAVEMENT,  LONOl 


AU  klfidf  of  ApparAtiu  for  Scion ce  T« 


riIIN"ril£i  «Y    RU  JIAKD  t%4t  AITt* 


MiflTBti,   anXAD  «TBES?   IlliJL,    «.<.,    %!lli  ODHlfAV,  ^Hn 


1^ 


[O^ 


lESSk>R^^iS<^UIyMENT   NUMBER 

"  i-ii.LAMn§UNFOHDl 

hoiSr  World 

Monthly  Magazine  of  Educational  Work  and  Progress. 


tL,  No.  88.] 


APRIL,   igo6. 


r  Sixpence  Monthly, 


Volume  7s.  6d.  Nut, 


CONTENTS. 

fOU  DRILL  UND  SEOOTmO  IH  flCHOOLB.    B>  C.  M.  STUART;  M,A 

SHT  OF  A  SCHOOL  MUSEUM.     By  OSWALD  H,  LATTER,  M.A 

IL  k^D  CHEMICAL  APPARATUS.     (lUustrnted,)    By  G.  H.  WTATT,  B,Sc.»  A.R.CSc. 

^SNflOLDERS.    By  J.  W,  JARVIS        „ 

OASOLINE  IK  SCHOOL  LABORATORIES.     (Uluslnvted.)     By  J.  REES  FOSTER,  BSc  (Waits)  .. 

fOTlON  OF  ARTIFICIAL  SPEECH  SODHDB      By  Prpf.  WALTER  RIPPMAKN.  M»A*       .. 

TEUCTIOH  IN  BOYS*  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS-MI.    Metal^wortc.  (Illustrated.)  By  W.  A,  KKIGHT. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE   PROPOSED    IMPERIAL  COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE.     U)  J    H 
iLDS,  M.Sc 

JUMS.     By  ERNEST  E.  UNWIN,  U.Sc, 

ritAtlON  OF  TEACHERS 

ZkL  EXAMINATIONS;  SET  SUBJECTS  FOR  iWl 

ID  CURRENT  EVENTS 

ITEREST;  O^neral;   ScaUUh;   Irish;  Wetih 
If  RECENT  SCHOOL-BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS 
IdENCE : 
iTrAlJiiiig  10  Schools^     By  F\  E,  POLLARD,  M,A, 

m&d  Aba»t  of  Paraphraie.     By  W.  W,  SAWTELL.    B.A. 
IS4rAt|ht  Linet,    (lHustrate<i. )    By  E.  BUDDEN,  M.A.,  B.Sc*,  and  G.  GOODWILL,  B,Sc. 


EonHan 
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THOMAS    NELSON    6    SONS*  8 

ROYAL    SCHOOL    SERIK 


A  Mew  Strict  «l   McKlern  Geo^raphicai  Readers,  ^apied  lo  I  he 
Specimen  S^hemi^i  M  the  Board  dl  Edtictilon. 

The  World  and 
its  People. 

FIRST    STEPS    IN    GEOGRAPHY. 

Ii28  pages.     H  Coloured  1  l%l€«.      10d« 

SEA    AND    LAND. 

ENGLAND    AND    WALES. 

i<>s  pji;:e5.     n  Uoloumi  Flalf^s.     1 9,   3d* 

THE    BRITISH    ISLES. 

:^  (4  page.*?,     1*>  Coloured  Pltiics      1 9,    6d. 

THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE. 

EUROPE,  272  pAges.  Ml  Calowml  Pkte?.  Is,  6d. 
AMERICA.  286  pages,  fi C<3it>»im1  FbU^-  Is.  6d, 
AFRICA.     -H^ii>iiKe«.    S Coloured  I'Utes.     Is.    6d. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

*iUH  pag*?s,     ti  Coloiiretl  PkUa.     |  s* 

ASIA,  36<J  pages,     la  Coloured  Plates,     1 9, 

THE    WORLD.    4iepagcs.    :^^2 Coloured  PUUes. 


6d. 
6d, 
2«. 


Specmlly  suited  for  use  with  Ilel9(»iii  **  Wc 
iU  People ""  Geo^rftplijeal   Rc^de?^ 

Royal      ■ 
Wall   Atlases 

M  Jlifccli  Atl«ii  00s.  .  ol  . 

INTRODUCTORY. 

GEOORAPHICAL  TERMS,  dc 

0  Sheots      ,iH  in,  by  39  A  m, 

THE    BRITISH    ISLES* 

VI  Map^.     34  m,  W41i  ia, 

EUROPE-  !2  Map*,  34  in.  by  3;g  in. 
AMERICA.  H  Maps  S4  in.  hy  38  iru 
AFRICA.        6  Map*,     :^*3  in,  hy  m  in. 

THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE. 

VI  Mftp^i.     :u  in.  by  38  in. 

ASIA.  7  M&p9.     'M  in.  by  m  in. 

THE   WORLD, 

1  I  Mflps.     34  ii^  l*y  :J8  in, 

BIBLE    LANDS. 

7  M^ips^     415  tn.  by  31  in. 


y^pUitn*s   Sthvfji   Clrrultif  amti  M*imetiiioHsi   Viii4Bii*ffti(f  ptt.vt  i>rff  an  ^pptivatioH, 


THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  35  &  36,  Paternoster  Bow,  London,  E,C.;  Edinburgh;  DuMln;  and  N 


The  Pen  of  the  Day* 


KENNETTS 


Motlev. 
J*  A.  iE?iNErrS  PEN, 

Ftf  tit,  i}if.  ftt-oMM  ;   Sntnpf* 


]• 


ai.  ■ 
ti.' 
}\ 

J. 


..LCJI 

1U0 


KEraETT  &  CO., 

42^4, Tottenham  .'Street, 


The  GILT  "NEEDtE" 
PEM. 


III   l:li>.V..fl, 

Per  :is.  ikl.  Hiirr^Grosi  j 


KENMETT  A  CO,« 

42^44,  Tott<!iilmiii  *^tre«t, 
Lnbclrm,   VV 


"NEEDLE" 
PEN. 


KENNETT  &  CO.,  Stationers. 
42-44.  Tottenham  St,  LONDON,  W. 


Technical  Wurks, 

Brou(;hton, 
MANCHESTER. 

GUSSONS'  NEW 

TRIPOD  &   CAPSTAN 

SYSTEM  OF 

APPARATUS. 

Over  '20  importJUit 
arid  sftparate  cxpt^ri* 
ttlQtiti!  oftfi  he.  ptJt'formed 
by  iL.  Ihe  wurknmii- 
ehlp  i^  of  our  ugiml  high 

it    hi&ii    prov«*d    I  HOST 

S<nd/t>r 
IfUtairttliofii, 


FLETCHER'S 
TROLLEY  and 
WAVE  LINE 
APPARATUS, 


No.  4.  In  ell  lied  Plane  wlUi  Forciej 


DYNAMICS. 


MokmiT  or  Ixntt. 
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VNSON  &  MERGER, 

IMOMILE  STREET,  and 
SHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHIN, 
LONDON. 


TcltpbDUi?— 


\u/ftf:ftirfri^.    tVhfMf entitle  ttntf   Expm-t 
Reafera   in 

AL  AND  SCIENTIFIC 

APPARATUS, 

RAOUATED  INSTRUMENTS, 

PURE  CHEMICALS. 

TE  LABORATORY 

OUTFITTERS. 

to  the  principal  Home  and  Colonial 
its  of  H.M,  Oovernment,  London  County 
nd  most  of  tKe  Hdncational  Authorities. 


AUTOTYPE  COMPANY, 

l£W  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Bfit  Phota^raphic  Copies  of 
^Famous  Works  of  Art  by  the 

Autotype  (Carbon)  Process. 

aOS  BY  HOLBEIN,  from  the  Roy  at 

Jon  at  Windsor  Castle. 

pATTS,  R.A.     The  Principal  Works 

Is   Master,    inciudinj?    *' Hope/'    "Love 

ife/*    **  Love    and    Death/'    ''Dawn," 


PICTURES      in     the      National 
Ijondon  ;   The   Wallace  Collection  ; 
be  National  Gallery  of  British  Art, 

ED  WORKS  from  the  Great  Conti- 
I  naileries,  &€.,  Ac, 

IrrOTVPE  FINE  ART  CATALOGUE. 

RGKD  EIHTIDX.  with  Hiiiifired**  of  Mimri- 
PtiOltigniplis    am]     Tint     ISlnpk:*    of     NoUbki 

For     eoiivunieTJcp     uf     t-eferciicte^    iht? 

•r«  arranged  AlpUabutifallv  umluT 
Knnie«.     Post  free,  ONE   SniLLING* 


fiT    OP    INSPECTJON     rs     INfVlTEP    TO 

ITOTYPE  FINE  ART  OftLLERY, 

OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON,  W.O. 


mow  ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE'S  LIST 

A    HISTDRY    OF    THE    ANCIENT    WORLD 

By    GEORGE    STKFH&N    OO01>SP£ED,    Ph.D, 

Wjtb    num^roqe    1 11  uit ratio ii«    {m^ny   m   ooioVLth    Mtpt.    ftad   Flui«. 

L«rg«  orown  %wq,  7».  6d.   nut. 

i^iu,  ./,,r.,,_'^  .Work  of  ifrtjstt  (iieHl   ' 

'/.'-.  ■'  .ii/-r,^,f-^>ir. — "  An  a  ncLool  \Kmk  thin  hlnUwy  will  he  wry  vnJunliJr^ 
.1  }\r-  V  vry  Imjst  pjsiAibk'  IjitrodNcMon  !f>  tbe  FeAfJliiu  of  Iii»hi|yc   Aiiy- 
M         I  liiiitf  a  niiitsiie  pcri^itl  oC  hbtwrj'  whiiU  bucIi  si  iikietcli 

<-fftt   /fry.iir,—"Thi»  1^  oiiv  uf  tht   inc»»t    Ms-cftil  ntt4   *uu»lljb 
i  ■■  ii  '  iif  mitj.piltv  ftir  tiitt  tiso  uf  ntudcjiU  HtuE  wc  h  ivn  mwn^ 

TIME-TABLE  OF  MODERN  HISTORY, 
A.D.  400-1870 

Compll«<l  And^Arrangeii  bv  M    MQHmOH,  wnh  Ihe  «ftil»Unce  ef 

R.  S.  RAiT,  MA.,  New  College,  Oitford. 

l^ii.    @ct,   net. 

A  tpfrfmen  roljnnr  iriU  ht>  ^anf  ifu  gijproval  through  amj  h^ik^fUrr 
in   toun  or  vduntr^, 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  AKCIENT  EGYPT 

Bt  PERCY   E.   NKWBKRRT, 

\utb*r  of  *' 8<»r»bi,'*  "  Bedi  fiuan*'*  *' Tlie  Amliermt  Fiprri.'*  io.  i 
bud  JOHN  OARSTANG,  | 

Antbor   &i   *' The    Third    Ejnrptiali    iJfOMtjr,"    Ao, 
With    Four   Miip«.    Crown    8to,    3*'.   Od.    net. 
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BtUted  hy  Vriil 


ENGLISH    REPRINTS 

ELI  WARD  ARllEli,  F,S,A.,  Fdh-w  of  ttihg*  CSulfc^Sn 

Rtniml  In  itm^ii  Clwlh. 
I.  MILTON.     AHEoPAtjllirA.    um.    i>*  net. 
L  LAJiftlER*     TJiE  PLCJUGJIERS.     U*4iV      U    uct. 
a.  GOSSON.     TJIFC  ??<'1HHH,  4iK  AUlrtK,    If.Tli.    it  tiuL 
J.  SIDNEY.     AN   AluHn;V   fiilt  pnirrui.    {''}  ^^m.     I*,  bt't 
>    WEBSE,  E.     THAVELS.     j.tii.     i»  n^t. 
^ ,  SELDEN.- i  aIim:  lALK.    hui*  .vi,     u,  ii«t, 
7,  ASCHAM.-Ti»XoPlinA>i.    i:i44,    1*  net. 
H.  ADDlSON.'CIMTICiaM   OX    -  l*AlUinSK    I.MST.'     ini  IS,     K 

•'-  LYLY.-   KLPHlJEJi.     rfMi^-Htl.    4h.  ucL 
10    VILLIERS.-TJIE  REllEAIt.SAL.     tiJTL     1a.  i»et. 
If.  gA5C0rGNE*-TllE  STKEL  OLAf^«,  &l%     Ii7«.     U  ii«t. 
1-^  EARLE,-^IICR<*-C4»tfMUtiriAPmK.     l*m,     in.utu 
13.  LATiMER,-«EV!5N    bKUatUNd    HEEuKK    EliWAltLi    VL      iMu 
\^.  fA.  lift. 

1^.  MORE.    i.TtiriA.    \sus:,r    u%*vx. 

(.    PUTTEKHA«.-t!IE  AKTuFKNiirXHH  pi^EtiY.  IJIW.   '2»,fWtlieT. 
^     H0WELL,-lNKlRLXTln>8     RiH    PtiHEIGX    TIUVIU      l^v 

\T.  UDALL.-l<MiSiKK  (KitsTKtr     lias  ♦«*.    U^out. 

\K  noHK   OF    EVESHAII*  -TUB     RKVKi.AnoX,    (fet.      iJBt*  uia 

]/►    JAMES  L-ACtil^NTKlUlLASr  TfiTOUACCX>.4*:.    um.    H,uuX, 

■Jil  NAUNTON.     I'ltAi^MKSlA   HKiiAlJA,     liir^     U.  ti^U 

J],  WATSON.  -I"' jK VIS      1-- ML      iAf>4.  net 

-1.  HABINCTON      v.%sv\n\.     i-j,,      i>,,hH. 

;^a,   ASCHAM.     THE  M  a<Mj|,M.\slh:ii,     IVTO      l#.  yet. 

::4    TOTTEL'SBilSCELLANY*-J^*Xtta  AKDSOXXKTS.   IVI7.  it.iii 

1^ ..  L E V E R . -  BE U M O NS-    1  '-VK     t *  net. 

?^i.  WEBBE.    W.-A    l>I«COURi?K   oF    KXGrJHU    ruETHV.      IJii^n 

1^.  net. 
i^T.  LORD   BACON. 'A    IIAK^OM    i>r  TITIC  "  KdSAVS.'     iwr-lfljil 

''■(.  ulI, 

li^-  ROY.  ifec--HEAr*  MK.  AXl»  JiK  Km  WRtilll  ♦    iri2"*.    !>.  «a,  net. 
■^M    RALEIGH*    &d.-I.Ai^T    FIGHT    UF    TUM    *' RKVKNCSII."     rAt»L 

In     nt'T, 

;io    GOOGE,— KCI.tUit'KH,  KPITAPHy.AXOHMNXK'rs,    lv.3.    ls.(*eL 
SCHOOL  EDtTlOiV. 

SPENDER'S    FAERIE    QUEENE 

rumplttP  in  8ii  Tolum^A.     FtiJi|K  8vo.  olatli,  tft.  ii«f,    Kmah  TolttiOA, 

«otd  fopar«t«ty,   ]».  6d,   net. 

Edited   l^j   KATK    M.  WARBKN, 

M<i>  art  Gmni-m*.  filt  ftxtn.  vitli  FbotognTure   Froittiipieicie,  2«.  ed. 

net   per  toI.  ;   oomplelv   iia   c*w*    15#.   net. 

SiXTi  PROPERTI  OPERA  OMNIA 

With    a,    CoroDttBt»ry    by    R.    E     BUTLER,    M.A.,    Fellow   *f    New 
C^iUpge.    Oiford.     KLtr&  crawn   tivo.   IJh.    t^,    uet. 
K^Ati6J  Otiatdtat},^'   A   Tolmne  wbleb    will  «t   Daafr  tftjEft   fb  pjftoe 
lis   &  d4»ia    ftwonj?^   Diuiics/' 

THE  NATURE  STUDENTS'  NOTE-BOOK 


Piirt  L— iNAtumi   NcyrtA  i?n>  fir* tit 
M.A.,   Ffinc'ipfll  fjf  tl]- 

Fart  n.— Tauks  ron  Cfc  i= 
IN  Frt.r   IHtiil.     Bj  A  i 

i^*ciiriL'«,    Sfttijbur;   Trnu,jp,L     *'< 
With    Notrt    for   Scbool   Gftrdeniiiii. 


Uv  tiK    ii*  V     (  .(ji-u  STEWABJ), 
Tfalininjj  Cc>llt^«. 

PuTfTM,  Amm  t*,  4MJ  tmiCta, 
t  irHELL.  Uotor^r  In  N»tnf»l 


tiut. 


ftotll. 


WfiU  fvr  eompiftr  ProMpictutet  iti 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  4  GO^Ald. .  16  J&mes  St.,  Haymarktt,  LoitdOTi 
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BIRKBECK    COLLE 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  Vtt^OMEN 

( Un'u'*  I'sity  of  London\ 
YORK  PLACE,  BAKER  STREET,  W. 

■Jlio  EASTER  TERM  )wk">«  ""  TlnirM«iay,  Aj.rll  J.'.tb,  IV»0«;. 

llic  rollfjfo  imjvi.lcs  iiiMtructiou  for  8tU(leiitA  prc'iwriiiij  for  tho 
L'liiversity  of  l^iidmi  DuKfoen  (in  ArtH,  Soitiiw.  and  l*rt'Uniiniiry 
Mciicinv;  ;il>uinHtriiction  in  s*u>»jeft«  of  lieiiural  Education. 

There  is  ai  Jly^i^'nu  De|Kiilniont  :ind  an  Art  Soliool. 

Students  ca.n  rssldo  In  tho  Collsgre. 

EXTHANCE  SCHULAUSllIPS. 

tmc  Clift  CoiirUiuld  Scliolarshi])  in  Artn.  value  CM  10k.  lin*l  year, 
t'>  7».  Kecinid  and  third  yearn. 

One  rfeitTcr  Scholarshiii  in  Science,  unniml  value  t:4>,  tunaftle  for 
*lirt:e  year«4 

«»ne"l»et-can  Srliolarnliip  in  Art  ••,  annual  vali«:  t:4o,  ti>nable  f«»r  three 
yi'ar«. 

«  Hie  Dc'can  Scholanihip  in  Sc  unce.  aimual  value  t:»H>.  tenable  for  ihive 
yi.arj*. 

Will  l»e  awarded  en  the  renultsof  Examination  ti>  W  huld  in  Juno. 

Full  ll.lrtieular^  on  aiiplieation  to  the  lMncii»Jil.  l>ei>ai-tnient  for 
rriifi-riMonal  Trainin);  in  Teaching. 

StudentH  are  admitted  \o  the  Training;  Course  in  (X'tuber  and 
.lanuary. 

The  C«»ur8e  imluden  full  iire)Kiration  fi»r  the  Examination!*  for  tho 
Tcjichinjr  hiplitnian  KTsintcd  }»y  the  Lnivurnities  of  I.i>ndun  and 
i'ambrid^e. 

'Iwi>  iH^ean  S<rh<ilar?«)ii))s.  each  of  the  value  of  d'l  IOh..  and  one 
>M.'li.>hirshii»of  tlie  value  «»f  C-'o.  wdl  lie  offered  for  the  SertMon  fK'ginnintf 
<)rtt»U*r.  I'KHJ.     Candidate-*  munt   hol-.l  a  liej^rce  iir  an  cijuivalent. 

Applications  -hnuld  reach  the  Hkai>  i-K  thk  Trainim;  DkI'ahtmknt 
rnir  later  than  .July  Jnd.  \'.*^)*'k 


w 


VNTKD  — A     UNIVERSITY   GRADUATE, 

<»xfi»ni  i>r  (.'.amliridfcfe  i>rcferrc<i.  unilcr  30,  witli  te:iehing  ex])e' 
11.  ji.c.  a-  EI»U<;ATlnNAL  KDIToH,  with  Sui)erintcndenee  of  l>eiMirt- 
uniit.  Apply  by  letter,  jfivinif  full  particulars  of  <|ualiflcHtii»nj»,  to 
Mr.  Ki»WARii  Ai.SMi.i),  41  and  4;i.  Maddo.x  Street,  IJon«l  Street,  W. 


THE  NORWICH  EDUC^VTIUN  COMiMlTTEE 
r.-«piiresaTHim»  Ft)RM  MISTRESS  f.-rthc  Municijiiil  S<c<m.lary 
•  lirlf."  S<h«»ol.  SjKrcial  ^<ubjl!cls— EnKlish.  History,  and  (nMj^aphy. 
|Mitie>  to  be>on  next  tenn.  Apply,  ntating  exiHiriencc,  salary,  »Vc.,  to 
<»Ki;\MsKH,  Technical  Institute,  Norwieh. 


BREAMS    BUILDINGS,    CHANCERY    L 


UNIVERSITY  OP  LONDON.— Council  of  InMtruetion 
iiiAtioDS  for  the  8ciesM,  Arta,  uid  Law  Degreei 
Dised  Teaobera  of  the  Univeraity. 

Well-eqaipped  Laboratories  for  Chemiitry,  Experin 
Zoology,  Botanj,  Geolo^,  Mineralogj,  and  Met 

LECTURES  on  Political  Economy,  ConiiDorcinl  Geoifraplj 
liankniptey.  Equity  luid  C^>uvcyniiving,  Ixigic. 

LANGUAGES:  Latin,  Greek.  Freneh,  Gcnuan,  SpauLsb. 
Entflixh  and  CummereiAl  Suhjectx. 

CONJOINT  BOARD  :  Lectures  and  I*ractical  Work  in  Ch* 
and  Hiology. 

SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Day  and  Evoniug).-  -Drawmtr.  P:nii 
.Modelling.  Life  Chuweh,  Wo«Kl-Carviiig,  Metul  Wurk. 

CIVIL  SERVICE.— AMKi»tant  Surveyor  of  Taxci»,  I'aten 

P,n*prftiiA  Fret.     Cnl'.iittixr  iW/.  (ty  ^NMf >  N'.  '*»*  c/'j 

DATCHELOR     TRAINING      C 
FOR  TEACHERS. 

Cambeswbll  Gbotb,  S.E. 
Principal— Mi»B  Rxo«. 
Miitrea    of   Mettiod—Uita    OunnsriLZ 
Other  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 
ProTidea  a  practical  coarse  of  professional  training 
Secondary  Schools,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  cl 
the  DATCHELOR   (500    papils)  and  other   ; 
STUDENTS    PREPARED    FOR    THE    CAMBRIDG: 
CERTIFICATE    AND    LONDON    TEACHING    I 
FREE   STUDENTSHIP  awarded  annaaUy    to   a   Un 
ate.    Also   A    KINDERGARTEN   DIVISION    preparii 
aminations  of  the  National  Froebel   Union. 
A  PREPARAIORT  DIVISION  preparing  for   Lond 
bridge  Higher  Local  Honours. 
Fees:    £15  to  £30  a  year  for  non- reside 
A   comforUble  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.     Term? 

ALSO 

SPECIAL   COURSES   OF    TRAINING    for    Teachers 
Class   Singing. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBUR 


Chancellor:  Hie  flight  Hon.  A.  .I.  IJAl.KOLH.  M.P..  lUM..,  LL.D..  \e. 
Rector:  The  Right   Hon.   I{.   IJ.   IIALhANE,  K.C.H.,  .M.R,  LL.l). 

Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor :  .sir  WILLIAM  TURXKH.  K.c.n..  h.f.L.,  l.i.. 
Secretary  of  Senatus:  Piofe^^or  sir  l.unovic  .i.  (JRANT.  Hart..  R.A.,  LL.I». 


l>.,  n.Si-.,  M.H.,  \c. 


Th(!  Summer  Session  cxtcmls  from  tlie  U^ginninK  uf  May  t«>  tlie  end  of  .luly  ;  tin-  Winter  Session  Ijegins  about  the  n 
.111-1  .  l.>-i.-,  .ilKMit  tin:  end  of  Miiri'h 

The  l.'iiiviivity  cuil.nuTN  Six  FacultieSt  vi/..  :  Arts,  Science,  Divinity,  Law,  IMedicine  and  Sursrory,  and  I 

■Alii'li  fvll  hi-tnii'tiMii  is-iivcn  siinl  hr^ici'.-  aw.  conft-rri-fl.  Tlun-  :m  nmnv  dill.niit  Mvuims  to  the  Arts  Des>'ees,  tin.-  ;>ni 
•  iiiIt:ii  ill-  Kiiuli-h.  llisti-ry.  Minli-in  Kan^iia^'is.  .'<oit.iii\-.  kv..  1k:H'I- ?.  Aintinl  I  .nu  ii:ii;i-.  riiiltisopliy.  MHtlieni:ait>,  \r.     The  wiiU 

•in  i.iiluiii  i»iiiiiiTs  t.»  ;i  triLHtt-r  i.xtetit  tli:iii  l.inoerly  t)nr  <-«iiii1iiii;itii'ii  of   Ah-    .*-.  i.  n..-.  Miili.-il.  Lr^al,  nr  s]K.i'isil  HtiidifH  :  Mud   it 
>y  -iu<< . .— i  •*  of  Kiiiiiliur^'li  stmlviith  in  tht- Civil  S*.rvi(;i:  KxiiiiiiiKit  ion-,  lli.ii  ii  i.  i-.-    ii.l--  t.i  ■  .■mi.iii.- >tiiily  for  Ik-ji:rii:s  in  Arts.  Sric-i 
|ii' l':i»-iti"ii  fi.i  thi-  ami  iitlit-r  SiM.'i.i:il  K\Muiiii;itinn>.     hi  a-Mit  i..n  t.i  tin    «»i.liiiii-    hki   Uiih.mh  h,^n'i.s  in   Aits,  the   lli»jlicr   l»i' 
h  IMiil..  aixi  D.Sr.  ar«:  coiifrrrcii.     A  Schoolmaster's  Diplonnn  ••!  iu..<.ii.i.         •  xnf.  n.  .i.  vi/.. :  a  Secondary  School 
M.»>t- 1."  ■»f'  .\rt«^  with  Hoiji.iir--.  an-l  for  (Jrailnatcs  in  Vwr-  Srji  n.-..  :iii.l  -i  Qonorul  Dlpionna  f'l  ili.'>e  who  have  taken   tlie  Ovd 

M.A   .■»•  Ill'-  l»i-i;roe  of  H.Sr      The  SeiMiidary  School  DipLmi  i  i-.  i uniM.-.l  l.s   ih.    In.  It  I.   |!.ii,|  .,\   Kdiu-ition  :i.s  qualifying'  for    R 

>.  <iii.il  iiy  S.lii.,.l  Tratlur;  th-;  (;t:ii«.ral  DipliMna  i?,  v.  i'i.^'iii'-<  li  liv  thi-  Kuk'"  h  ll"ii.|  ,\  1- .j.i,  il  i..ii  :ii|.i  tlu-  Si-t.'trh  K«hin"itinn  Ikjiai 
tyniu  toi' .  Miployinnit  in  Statc-aidn'i  Si'li«h.l>  Ivlm-ai  iou  m  Militaiv  •.•ii-ii.-i-  i  in.n  m  .  ..i.e. -i  i..n  with  tin;  ^^«.■}il•nK•  ••!  alK 
('olriiiii-.-ioli^  to  (•iadiiat<--4  of  Ihr  l.'iiivi  i>lty.  hourros  lii  ScionCO  i  H  >  •  ■  •■>i<l  h  '■•-  >  m  ly  In  1  iki  n  mi  Puro  SCCOnce,  Eng^inf 
Public  Health,  aii'I  Tin:  ni-;,'iti;  ot  h.Si-."  in  Ag^riculturo.  '1  Imm- -n.-  Iiill.\  .  ■|iii|«i«.  •!  S.  i,  i,.  ,•  I.  .i,.„:i:«Tio«i.  and  olliernefi.-«.<ai  ,  .- 
t|ii>'  l»'|.iitnii  nt-.  rin;  luiiii-uhii. I  in  Divinity  afT-uiU  :i  tli-'ioii-h  ti.jinm.-  m  lli  ol-.-ud  iiiij.-.u.  .ml  in  Hflin.w,  Araliii-.  u 
|i.  ui''v  '•:  iJa-li-lor  of  Divinity  (HP.)  l•^  roni.-i  p  d.  11.''  Law  l-a«'tilfy.  l«i-idi-«  Inini-  liin-.;  th.-  |i>..|.<s^j-.j,  ,]  .-.jiiijinii  nt  nee»'»Kaiy  tm 
to  jM.-ti-r  in  >.-..tlan.l.  i'untains  (  liaii^ni  .hlri^^J.^nd^  m-r  and  riiMi*'  hilfiiialinn.il  I  -vs .  r..nf.tii  ut  i..n.il  Law  .mil  Jlistory,  Kimian  I.. 
K<on.  mv,  ami  i*.  thii«.  a-laptc'l  for  ^.tlld•■nt^  i.vi.i>anii;4  for  tin.-  I'lvil  .Sitvjm-  Kxannnal  ion>-,  .«nil  lor  !■  ual.  jioHtird.  and  adniiuistr.it  i' 
:.-.n.  rally.  Ili--  I  )..j:r^  ls  of  15aih.ini- of  Law>  ^LL,  H.)  and  lUrli.lor  .if  l,aw(H.L  )  an- .-..nf.  nvd.  TIm-  I'a.  ulty  .,f  Medicine  has  a 
in  M«-diiiiii- an'l  Suivery.  and  is  t<iiiij.]>id  with  viiy  i  xtrtisiv»«  l,:ilii.r.itori«  s  aii'l  all  othi  r  i>-.»s'-.ny  apiliaiut  s  for  I'nutiial  T, 
t  I.  iliti.  >  aie  atli»id».d  for  riinical  InMMKt  ion  at  tin-  l<'»\al  Inlirniary.  Maternity  Iloxinial.  IJoyal  Moj.|,ital  t.i  >ii  k  Chil.inn,  Hivsjiit 
l>i^i':i.-.es.  aiiil  U.iyal  .\svliiiii  for  th«'  Insani-.  Kiiur  hf;.^.-.:-*  in  Mfilurim*  uiitl  .Siii>iii\  .in«  .■oni.rrfd  l.v  tli  I  Hi  visit  v.  viz.:  IJaeln 
(M.I;.).  iJi.lnlorof  sunf.ry  M'h.n.).  l»iutoi(.t  .M..dnrin<.-(M.n.).  ami  Master  of  SnrK'«-i  v  (I'h  .M.).  and  thL's,^  h,.r.,.>  qnalifv  foi  \,v.u 
Ills  Majr.-ty.-  di.inini..n-».  and  f.tr  adnii.-sion  to  tli.<  Naval,  .Military,  and  otln*r  Tnlilii-  Muliral  S»  rvics  in  tin-  Initi-d  Kin^iLnu. 
rr-'j.i.il  Mcdi.ini:  an>l  Myiiione  is  oinfmi-d  on  <Jrad'.iat»'s  in  Mi-illrine  of  the  l.'idvciMity.     A  I'nivrisity  l\  rti':.  u,-  in  Tropical  Di 

■  ..nfiii.  d  on  ,|ii.ilititil  M'niii'al  Tract  it  ioiK-rs  wlni  havr  iitti'iid»-*l  f'<»ui'HfM  in  tin?  l-nivi'isity  «»n  i>rai;ti«-al  I'. ..  1. 1  i.'l-\:fv  and  Tiopio 
Music  also  tlH'i-i-  IK  a  full  i-ouise  ^tf  study  for  j^'iaduatioii,  and  the  Dejfr.'e-*  of  .Mum.U.  and  .Mum.I).  ai**'  (■onf«'rr.  d. 

'Ilie  L'liivci-sity  Stalf  «.onsi"its  i»f  Jl    rroftssurs,  W)  I.^-utureri*,  nnd  over  'A)  AMniKtmitH  and   nei.ionstratoi^.     *ii,e  annual  am..ii 
I'.lljiW.Mlii^iH.  Sih.il  ii-liijK.  nur»a»i<s.  ril/.rs,  »Ve..  i.n  alhiut.  Cl>*.'-*70.     KiicilitleH  are  ufTorded  for  reKi-an-h  in  s.-irnriii.    in.l  otln-r  !*ubj.  n 
Wnniun  may  altiiid  the  riassus  in  Arts,  .^^eienee.  hiviiiity,  und  Munie,  nnd  they  nw  Jidini1t«-d  to  ^ra-luatioti  m   Arts,  Seicme. 
,  Music,  the  tniiniiiK'  fiT  l«etrrri.s  in  Medieini:  K-in^  afTordeil  !»y  wolI-oiiutp)N>fi  vxtni-ticadeniieal  S*!!!!*!!.-*. 

Inforinatlon  rcnaivlinif  .Matrifulatijni.  the  (.'iirrieula  «f  Study  for  De^recN,  *c..  the  Kxaiiiin«t.it>iis  fi>r  Kcllow>.liii.v.  s<»hobiishij 

■  ilitained  fn^ni  the  Dkan**  oi-  ihk  Fai  ri.TiRs,  or  from  the  C'I.KBK  or  Skxati'H  ;  itnd  full  detnilN  are  jfivi-n  in  tli--  I'niv.  i.^itv  Cali-nda 
.Iamk.m  Tiiin.  .'».'.  .South  Rri.lK'e.  Kdinbiu>rli-i)iiei;  3*.  (1*1.  hv  post.  Tho  Priiliininary  mid  I>eKi"ee  Examination  ]iHi»ti«.  in  f,u"h  t)f  the  I- 
imhlished  liy  Mr.  .Iamks  This-,  viz.   -Arts  an^l  Science  Prclinilimry  )Nii«crM  imd  DurhAry  imiieirt,  1j«.  ;  Mi.Hiieal  I'».  liniinaiv  j.qiers.  r.»l.  ; 

\rt-,  Is.  ;   fk'icmv.  •.»•!. ;  Divinity,  l^iw,  Medieine,  :iud -Munio,  ltd.  each. 

1..  .1.  iiltANT.  .^^•,•././,.   , 


Dy  authority  of  the  ^}el-atu8, 
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Tliv  yi,ivL*iTiwr»4iif  thw  ntiove  J*:b<*id  i«t*iKl  to  irtjccod  t<»  the  a|>|«iiiiit' 
int-nt  <if  tt  lIKAf*  M.VWTEEt.  to  lioi^lu  work  k<  »t!pt«iiib<jr  luxL. 

Ouidklnttrn  mis-*  5     '    -  ...  11; ,..«  .,f  f(|j  pififj  ^^x^  nutj  |^  pfrndtmUndf 

r»  L'  I  li  V  i'r*,vr  y  1 1  k  T  H  1)  ri  t  wb  I'*  «wt««*ou«,  ahd  t  hr.lF 

uaitiL^  iiiuwt  l*c  I  ' 

^Uiy  iimiKv M^t  ■.,  ..  .1..  «  >  ,.|,iUHim  fre  i*f  £2  for  t^y  ftrtl  :nl 

pi»pil*ip  iMcrva^iiHff  l«»  412  phi*  f  n  miiy  liiiiiiJjvr  wvr  .'*0  ;  Uiliiimntu  iMlary 

AppUe«tion«,  iM?f!fm*pAniccl  tiy  not  iivire  (Itiiti  ibrv«  recent  ItatUiionltidi*, 
(if  Sn}  rnadu  by  tbc  .'lt»t  ^l»v  t»> 

J.  J.  SIJILLETO, 

CJqfk  U*  the  GtuwTjnjTV 
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WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS. 


THE    BEST    DICTIONARY. 


if 


STORMONTH'S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

I.  School  and  Colleare  Kditlon.    Crown  sro,  i,oso  pp.,  5a.  net. 
II.  Handy  School  Edition.       lOmo,  la. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD." 

(Prize  Edition),  complete  in  two  Tolumes,  3a.  6d.  net  eacb. 

Adopted  by  the  Loudon  County  Council  Bducmtlon  Committee. 

THK  8TORV  OF  THE  WORLD.  In  Five  Kooks.  By  M.  B.  8ynok. 
Author  of  '*  Stories  from  Enroitcan  History, '"  &c.,  &c.  Coloured 
Frontispiece,  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Book  I. — (.)n  the 
Shores  of  the  Great  Sea,  1*.  4d.  Book  II.— The  Discovery  of  New 
Worlds.  1*.  6d.  Book  III.— llie  Awakening  of  Euru)>e,  la.  6d. 
Book  IV.— The  Struggle  for  Sea  Power,  la.  Od.  BiK»k  V.— Growth 
of  the  British  Empire,  2a. 

l/nijorm  tciUt  tfie  abort. 

THE    WORLD'S    CHILDHOOD.     In  Two  Books. 

1.  Storiea  of  tho  Fairioa.    lOd. 

2.  Storiea  of  the  Qreek  Qoda  and  Heroea.    lOd. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Bbixsley  Lk  Fast. 

BLACKWOOD'S  LITERATURE  READERS. 

Adopted  by  tbe  London  County  Council  Education  Committee. 

Edited  by  John  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P., 

Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  <»f  London. 

Book  I.     Pp.  228.     Price  la.  I  Book  Ilk    Pp.  303.     Price  la.  6d. 

Book  II.   Pp.  275.    Price  la.  4d.  |  Book  iV.     Pp.  3S1.    Price  la.  6d. 

^iLijnLdciiirooD's 

ILLUSTRATED  CLASSICAL  TEXTS. 

WiUi  or   ]Vithoi:t   Vontlulai'v.     From  la.  6d. 
FuH  L'mt  on  appliratioti. 
OBSAR-QALLIC  WAR,  Booka  I.- 1 1 1. 
CiCSAR-QALLIO  WAR,  Booka  iV.,  V. 
C>«SA«-aALLIC  WAR,  Booka  VL,  Vli. 
OVID-ELEQIAC    EXTRACT& 
VIRQIL-iSNEID,  Booka  V.,  VI. 
HORACE-ODES,  Booka  I.,  II. 
HOMER-ODYSSEY,  Book  VI. 


A  FIRST  LATIN  READER.     With  Notes,  Exercises,  and  VcicubuUry. 

By  K.   P.  Wilson,  MA..  Fettes  C'/ollegc.    Crown   Svo,  la.  6d. 
FIRST  LATIN  SENTENCES  AND  PROSE.     With  Vocabulary.     Bv 

K.  P  WiiKON,  M.A.     2a.  6d.    Also  in  Two  Parts,  la.  6d.  each. 
LOWER  LATIN  PROSE.    By  K.  P.  Wiuson,  M.A.    2a.  6d. 
LOWER   LATIN   UNSEENS.     Selected,   with  Introduction,  by   W. 

LoBBAN,  M.A.,  Classical  Msistcr.  Girls'  High  School,  Glasgow.     2a. 

SCOTT- LADY    OF   THE    LAKE.      By   W.   E.   W.   ColunsTm.X. 

la.  6d. 
A    HISTORY    OF    ENGLISH     LITERATURE.       By     J.     Lcmmr 

ROBKR1-SOS,  M.A.    3a. 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.     By  the  snuie.     Is.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION.    Is. 

PARAPHRASING,  ANALYSIS,  AND  CORRECTION  OF  SEN- 
TENCES. By  D.  M.  J.  Jamks,  M.A.,  (Jordon  .ScIuk.Is,  Huntly.  Is. 
Also  in  Two  Parts,  6d.  each. 

THE  SCHOOL  ANTHOLOGY  (Chaucer  to  the  Present  Day).  By 
,1.  H.  LoBBAN,  M.A.  In  Two  Partt<,  2s.  each.  Ouv  Volume,  4s. 
Prize  Edition,  5a. 

THE  TUTORIAL  HANDBOOK  OF  FRENCH  COMPOSITION. 

By  Alkrkd  Mercikr,  Ii.-ei«.L.,  Lecturer  on   French   I>an^uage  and 

Literature  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.     3a.  6d. 
ALL  FRENCH  VERBS  IN  TWELVE  HOURS.      Bv  A.  .1.   Wvatt. 

M.A.    la. 
A    FIRST    BOOK    OF**  FREE    COMPOSITION"  IN   FRENCH. 

Hv   J.    Edmoni*   M.vn.sion,    B.-es-L.,  Koyal   Academical    Institution, 

Belfast.     Is. 
THE   CHILDREN'S   GUIDE   TO  THE    FRENCH    LANGUAGE. 

By  A.NNIK  U.  Kkrrier.     Is. 

A  PRACTICAL  GERMAN  GRAMMAR  READER  AND  WRITER. 

By  Louis  LrHovirs,  Fli.I).     Parti. — Elementary.     2a. 
A  GERMAN  READER  FOR  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS.     By  E.  F. 

Skcklkr.     2s. 
SPARTANERJUNGLINGE.     A  Story  of  Life  in  a  Cadet  C<>1Ic|?c.     By 
P\ti,  VON  SzczEPANSKi.      Edit^ni,  with  Vocabulary  and   Notes,  by 
.1.  MoRKisoN,  .M.A.,  AlHjrdccn  Grammar  School.     2a. 

A  SPANISH  GRAMMAR.     By  William  A   Kkhsen.     3a.  Sd. 
FORTY  ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  CHEMISTRY.     By  W.  L. 

SaR(jant,  M.A.,  Headn.aster.  Oakham  School.     Illustrated,     la.  6d. 
HIGHER  ARITHMETIC.     128  pp.     Pai>er.  6d. ;  Cloth,  Sd.     With 
Answers,  cloth,  lid.    Answers  separately,  3d. 

Fult  JSducatioiUjJ  Calalofiuf  »tnt  pout  fret  on  application  to — 

WILLIAM    BLACKWOOD    &    SONS, 
45,  George  St.,  Edinburgh  ;  and  37,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


The 
"A.L"  Nature  Cale 

A  Set  of  12  Sheets  (one  for  each  month),  27  i 

showing  the  chief  Mammals,  Birds,  Fishes,  I 
Moths,  Insects,  Flowers,  Ferns*  Mosses 

Fungi,  &c,  found  during  each  month,  and  intei 
about  them,  together  with  brief  Hints  on  Garde 
Work.     Nothing  rare  has  been  included. 

The  Set  of  12  Sheets,  mounted  baofc-to4iack  on  6  i 
eyeleted,  net  4/6. 


The  "A.L."  Nature-5 
Observations. 

FOR  USE  WITH  THE  ABOVE.     Net  2/-i 

A  Set  of  12  Sheets  (20  in.  x  12  in.),  one  for 
mounted  on  top-lath,  with  cover,  ruled  and  spac 
ing  a  record,  day -by-day,  of  weather  and  othe 
logrical  matters,  of  fauna,  flora,  &c.,  found 
and  obser\'ations  about  them  made  by  the  childi 

E.  J.  MNOID  &  SON,  Ltd.,  Sta'c'i 

Scientific  and  Educational 

NEW  AND  SECOND  HAl 

Wr  LARGEST  STOCK  in  LONDON  of 
HAND  School,  Classical,  Mechanical, 
TARY  and  ADVANCED  SCIENTIFI 
at  about  HALF  PUBLISHED  PRICE. 

Mathematical,  Theological,  and  Foreifir 

KEYS  AND  TRANeLATIONS. 


J.  POOIiE  &  CO., 

(Established  1854) 

I04,  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LOND 

(Formerly  of  3<»,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRA 

D^"       Enqviri^A  bo  (rttir  rtrart  iutnitdiute  ntt^ntioi 

JOINT  AGENCY   FOR   WOMEN   TE 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed  by 

Guild.    College    of    Preceptors,    Headmistressea'    A 

Association  of  Assistant-Mistresses,  Private   S' 

Association,  and  Welsh  County  Schools'  Asaocial 

Addieu—l^,   Go  WEB   Stbeft,   Londok,    W.( 

Registrar— ^^in^  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 

This  Agency  has  been  established  for  the  purpose 
Teachers  to  find  work  without  unnecessary  oort.  AU  fe 
fore  been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the  wor 

Headmistresses  of  Public  and  Private  Schools,  and  P 
ing  Teachers,  or  Teachers  seeking  Appointments,  a 
apply  to  this  Agency. 

Many  Graduates  and  Trained  Teachers  for  Sobooli 
Families;  Visiting  Teachers  for  Music,  Art,  and  othe 
jects :  Foreign  Teachers  of  various  nationalities:  Kim 
other  Teachers  are  on  the  ^Register,  and  every  endeavo 
supply   suitable  candidates'  for  any  vacancy. 

School   Partnerships  and  Transfers  are  arranged. 

Hours  for  interviews— 10.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  p 
Saturdays,  until  3  p.m. 
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iAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


f  LIDES.— The  Text  editetl  by  the  kte  Sir  RlUKARD 
Kiti$.     Estrti  fcop,  Swa,  In,  ticL 

kot  Ba(cljylific&  here  pniUt*cl  is  lh«t  prepared  by 
r   Ricbird  Jel*b  for  his  annotated  edit  ion  p\if\- 

;LES.— PmLOCTETES,  Witb  &  Commeiiiary 
ig^J  from  the  larger  etlition  of  Sir  RiCHARri  C» 
t,  Lin.D.     By  K.  8'.  Snuf'KHrB*;FJt  Litt.D.     Crown 

ffpiTT  PRESS  SER}£S.-He^  Vofmms. 
JTOS:  IV.  MELPOMENE.    E-liteil  by  K,  S.  Shfck- 
m,    Liu. IX,    lutH    Fi-dhjw    f»f    EinmaiTUGl    College, 
bridge.     4?-. 

-I  CICEHONIS  PRO  SEXTO  ROSCIO  AMERINO 
,TI0,  Eihte*!  hy  J.  C  NhOL,  M.A.,  litte  Felkm' 
titiity  Hall,  (Cambridge  ;  Heiul  ^littfter  of  Pons* month 
nmar  Suh^'^f>L     2».  (><L 

D  BURKE.- SPEECHES  ON  AMERICAN  TAX- 
ON    AND    CONCILIATION    WITH     AMERICA. 

*d  by  AiiTm  H  D  Innes^  M.A.,  Author  of  *'BnUin 
hm  Hjvab  m  rUe  KigbteeiUh  Ceninry,' '*  England 
HUie  Tuilore:/'  Jkv.     3». 

TROM  SHAKESPEARE  BY  CHARLES  AND 

RY    LAMB.       A    second    se lection    {A    Miilfiurmner 

■       f  I '  f  ,4 Hi ,    Thv   \ V  i n  t e r'^  Tale.  M  n eh  Ado  A  boo  t 

Miclrt^tli,  The   Comedy   af    Errar?^   Othcdlo). 

-i  1    H,  FuTHKii,  M. A,*  of  Emmanuel  College, 

klgf*.     i9.  6d. 

■  /:?*/  I'/i*    Sit  it* t   Ktli*Oj\ 

CTIQN  OF  TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE  BY 
L.ES  AND  MARY  LAMB.     Tht.  Tempest,  As 
ike    It,    Tliv    ^lerchitnt   of   Veniee»    King   I^ar, 
Night,  Haiulet.     With  Introdut/tion  (lurl  NoI<?j*, 
Vppendix  t*f  Eittratla  from  Shalsespeftrti.     Is.  6d. 

lENTS  OF  ENGLISH   GRAMMAR.    With   ^ 
m i   E* ^tui-W nf ; t*ii.       By    A .    S .    \\-  Ksr ♦    M .  A . . 
College,  tAimbridge.     Kxtra  fe^ip.  Svo,  *ia.  lid, 
-**  A  j^'-l,  -^klM    inhtk,  which  hi^  h^U   wiUc  tH^imkHty. 

'  "ivJ,  Hiihd  iivpptyVutf  M    neoilotl   j>tiite*i    ilkaIuhI 

m  ON  ESSAY- WRITING.  Reprinted  from 
Denivnt^t  of  Etigli^h  ii  ram  mar  J'  By  A.  S.  West, 
[:fe>pp..  4d 

ySH  GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS.    By  the 

Bihor.     \mi\\  to  l^.'ith  TlHHiairid-      L^* 

^-^•'  If    i*  n    t':»itUJil   iittk'   w.irk,  whtdi   wi;  ,ftn   IjpanJtj 

L  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY   FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Mpd  ror  Prepi*i'jiti)ry  »iud  Klemeiitmy  Schools  by 
^L  WooiiHARn,  Protestor  of  Kdiication  in  the 
^pity  of  L^v^rp^Jol.     Kxtrii  fcap.  Hvo,  N,  lid 

■>  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY  FOR  THE 

UCJ,  Arijtnged  for  .Secooii^ry  and  High  ^diui>J* 
r.  H.  \VtH>s:nvAP.rK      Extra  fcap,  H\o,  Is.  Ikl, 

ITED  PASSAGES  FROM  GREEK  AND  LATIN 
HORS    FOR     FIRST  SIGHT     TRANSLATION. 

k1    AUil  -upplivd  with   ^hoit   Xoie.-i  for   Jkrgiinier^ 

Bb^  I  >  *  t.  U    XT.  A . »    Ai  u  I   *  \    K.    L  A  t  H  KN  *  E .    H.  A. 

ViWl  I.,  Ehhv,   1h.  y<L     Fart  11, ,  Moder- 

*y,  2.>^        Part    IIL,    .MwierAiely   Dirtictdt,    ^-1. 

I>itliadt,  '^^ 


THE  PRAYER-BOOK  EXPLAINED,     Hy  the  Rev.  V^m.t> 

\  \L  Ja«  KsoSt  M.A.,  Jqsus  College,  Camhric^e,. 
Part  L     The  Dnily  OfHoes  and  the  LiUny.     'is.  lid. 

PAitT    II.     The  Holy   Communion    and    the    Orcasionjil 

r/,if,w.  Tiw»x.— *Wo  lio  not  kiin*  uf  a  mure  thHiiiflitrttl  mid  Igjiiimmj 
iiJd  to  tJitr  intelliifciif  n«o  of  t'uch  d^t^iil  iu  .MiHlii«  lAttd  Evousong  mid  in 
the  Ll»4iiiy." 

THE  CHURCH  CATECHISM  EXPLAINED.    By  the  Rev. 

A.  \\\  Bo^iNft(.»\  B,lh,  Warden  of  the  Misaiitn  College 
at  .411hailoVF»,  Harking,  hlV  »  ami  Examining  Chaplain 
to  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield.  Fifth  Impreasion.  Fcap. 
§v*>,  2s. 

Ritiff\t,^^*  A  rwilly  iieicfkil  nuiTitaAl. " 

t/Mi.W,  Tu^*^.—'' All  fliliidrwblo  w*irk,  l«lli  a*  to  tbg  matUT  fintl  tU 
an-ania'meiit.  ■ 

THE  RELIGION  OF  ISRAEL:  An  Hbtoiioal  Skeltk     By 

U.  L,  Ottlew  Canon  of  Chn^^t  Chnreb  ami  Hon.  FeMow 

^if  I'cnibroke  CoUe|ie.  Oxford.     Crown  8vo,  '!«. 

K,ttywt/iv„H  fU*  t**^it,tmy  yr.iw.—'^'rXiU  Ixiuk  tn  fnt^tided  to  Aup^ilcment 

live  '?*hort  Mlirtury  r^  tht*  Hebrew*' (publudiod  lu   IW)!),  iii  «rhi(3h  the 

writer  vii!»  luuihti?  tn  duul  |j#vrtienlnrl)^  with  the  dcvclupujciit  of  Mipittn 

in  Itrrjiet," 

.|i/-.',>frfF„*.— ^*  Wc  nrfl^  iOitc  t"  ciniitnciid  it  hji  an  «ftnie»t  iind  «erLotiB 
OMiitribMrloti  tfli  II  fitn  plti^liiuf  Jwi4  deeply  iiiicre-sting  urohlein/' 

Bi^  ffit    Htim*   A  itfhf}t\ 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREWS  TO  THE 
ROMAN  PERIOD,    i'lown  Svo,  with  7  ii-ipHt  -'»«. 

Jfnt.rtt^i  ,if-  £tiiur'f,f,!t.—*'  It  iiirtrks  iMi  imi3i4JiiHe  Miiviiiui4Ls  in  th  -  pi|iiil»r 
trijutniuiit  Mf  thf  Hlblc  hiiitoi^  ;  >iud  luneharH  mid  i^tn.lcnU  ixUkv  wiJl 
fiiict  it  4  m-j-if  vail  Niblt  Hid. 

THE  WINCHESTER  ARITHMETIC.  By  C.  GtinFRKV,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  the  Ib.>yal  Naval  Collesfe,  Oi^borne,  And 
<i.  M.  Hklu  BA.,  Senior  Miithemntiral  Muster  at 
U'inchester  College,  t'rnwn  Hvo,  :is.  Teaclier'a  Eilition, 
with  Solutions,  interlen-x'ed*  Hk  net. 

ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY,  PRACTICAL  AND  THEO- 
RETICAL. Uy  C.  liountKV.  M.A.,  iind  A,  W. 
Suu>oss,  M.A.      Large  urown  Kvo,  pfl^gea  tii^  +;k"ili 

(1)  Complete   in   One  Volume.      Eighth    Impresuion. 

PrJee  :is.  tkl 

(2)  In  Two  Vohunesi  :  V"oI.   L  <  Evperim*^ntnl  <.'oijr»e, 

and  Bookft  L  and  IL),  2.^.      Vol.  11.  (Books  III, 
and  I  v.),  'i«. 

(3)  In  Five  Parta  :  Part  I,.   E\  peri  men  tal  Geometry, 

U.\  Part  IT,  (Theoretical  (ieoniftry,  Ikwk  L),  la,; 
Pan  II.,  BiK>k  M.,  U.r  Purt  IL,  Bo^k  III.;  la.; 
FanlL,  Biii:*k  IV,  Is. 
A>SWEH?i  TO  THE  E-VAMFLKa,  prict  4ci,  post  fi*ee. 
8otLrrio^s  or  THK  EvERciaESk     By  E,  A,  Pairs,  B.A* 
Cixiwn  Hvo,  *>8.  net* 

A  PRIMER  OF  FRENCH  VERSE  FOR  UPPER  FORMS- 

KflJiLed  hy  FhEDEntu  SrENi  Kit,  M.A.      'M. 
^ftiW  lln, ^i.^Toiveher«  <*wtf  n  dpf*t  uf  pcrahMidt?  Iw  l*r«jr  ^itrar  far 
thi^  atti^icttvti  v^jlttme.  -  *  *  It  l»*tt  very  gwMj  bo*ik/' 

RANDOM  EXERCISES  IN  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.     Hom- 

tmym?^    Etnd     -SyuonynH    for    Advainied    Stiitlente*       By 
L/  iio*^L*Ki„    J^t^iurer    at    Emmanuel    ami    Newrdvam 
Colleges.     New  Etlition.     Crown  Kvo^  tla.  (kl. 
Key  tM  tlvj  aU*\e.     Cr*JWJi  Svo,    !tis,    ikl.   net 

EXERCISES  IN  FRENCH  COMPOSITION.  For  Advanced 
Stiulent*.     By  ike  fume  Author.     New  Kditioii,     Ilemy 


( 
I 


the  publications  of  the  Press  Is  now  open  at  the  new  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse  In  Fetter  iJine, 
'  by  the  Press  may  be  seen  there;  and  It  I*  thought  that  this  opportunity  will  be  valued  by  school  masters 


who  will  be  cordially  welcomed* 


Cambridg-e  University  Press  Warehouse,  Fetter  Lane.    C.  F.  CLAY,  Manag-er* 


J 
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HORACE  MARSHALL  &  SON'S  LIST 


I 


BOTANY   RAMBLES.      Br  Ki  la 

8^BJXi;.      fOfif*      8rifl*EB  and  AcTCrMX  Parts  alsu 
nsudv*  1m  m  PAnh. 


UTTLE  ENGLISH   POEMS.    IS, 

Is.  ed, 

Tbi!7  J  it  tie  book  coiitii[ti«^  v€f«4i  fitiilnble  forPj 
Ik   Infant,  KituJerk'^rlen,  Aiid  Frcji^r^tory  Sc 


rWf     IVfW     TEMPLE    READER, 

EilnM  W  E.   K.   MMiiiHT,  B  A.,  F.E.ti.K    Illuf^ 
tfaU-d.      thrice   Is,   6if«   net. 


CARMELITE     CLASSiCS. 


n 


THE  PREPARATORY  TEMPLE 

REABEB,  FAited  by  C  L.  Thoms*>n.  With 
Colcmfcd  and  Blac^k-and^Vhite  1 1  In  si  rat  ions. 
Prirt-   fS~    0€f. 


I 


HAKLUVrs  ENGLISH  UOVAGES. 

Kiliud  hy  E.    K.  SpKiiiHT,  B.A..  F.R,(;.S.     With 
ii  1 !     I ri t  r<j4 \ ti c t i iin     b_v     M  v    i  t  ^  m  K s fs    M  a h k  ii  a  m  . 


bookl«?t9f  a*  iistful  as  they  ^tre  HUi^<ii*e.    Sci 
^^omplete  Hi*!.     The  folloVitig  fire  ^m*mj^  ihs 

additions  ;  — 

HEHRY  t¥.    Part  2.    Clnth.  tm. 

THE     LAY    or     TMB     LAST     Mi  MM 

CJolh.  I«- 
MARLOWE'S  **DR*  FAUSTVB*^     CEoih. 

rirftily  U.MEiid  lud  extelkijtjy  ijritiTct  with  uotesi  nm 


SPEMBBR'B     FAERIE    QUEENE, 


Boa 


STORiES  FROM  THE  NORTHERN 

SAGAS*  Kditcd  In  A.  F\  ihi^oit  uid  Iv  F. 
SpKiiUiT,  With  liluHirMtiona  by  W.  Ii.  <'oli:in<- 
woorr,  51. A,,  uriil  R.  MnR-mv  K^^sol     5»-  Gtt^ 


WALL  PICTURES  FOR  HiSTt 

LESSONS.     Vntntfd    in   Colmirf.     Sm*  m 


A    BOOK  OF  BALLADS.      EdU^d  )> 

C»  L.  THtl^IS4i^^  llesignt-d  to  meet  the  require- 
meots  of  the  Syllabu>*  nf  ikmrd  of  f/hicutioti  (First 
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ADDENDUM* 


The  article  on  "  Equipment  for 
Drill  and  Shooting  in  Schools ''  is  by 
Mr,  C.  M.  STUART  M,A,,  Headmaster 
of  St.  Dunstan's  College,  Cattord,  S*E* 


he  field  at  all»  but  to  give 

,v ledge  of  the  rifle  that  he 
soldier  in  the  minimum  of 
mum  of  trouble. 
1  and  shooting  in  schools 
those  who  support  and  to 
^rsaJ  military  ser\^ice;  for 
rejoice  in  the  fact  that  it 
aining  easier  by  commenc- 
atter  will  be  able  to  con* 
hat  (in  consequence  of  a 
ned  men  being  available) 
al  service  will  be  postponed 
irhaps  indefinitely; 
ave  attempted  any  military 
esent  have  mostly  formed 
IS  affiliated  to  the  local 
ill  very  well  for  the  great 
boys  stay  till  eighteen  or 
3rd    to    pay    for   uniforms, 


art^i  T#%.^f 


,^.  _^_,    „, .,    „_    _„. akc  for  grammar  schools, 

rm,  there  is  one  scheme  which  can  be~|  whose  boys^eaveaf" fifteen  or  sixteen    and  can 
ly    adopted,    and    at    once,    which    has  I   sometimes  barely  afford  clothes,   much  less  uni- 
n    adopted    in    several    schools    with       forms*     It    is    indeed    surprising    how    wedded 

scholastic  and  other  authorities  have  become  to 
the  idea  that  uniform  is  necessary  for  the  military 
instruction  of  schoolboys.  I  note  in  The  School 
World  for  last  February  the  following  (H.  G_  A.  *s 
letter*  p.  Bo):- — **  The  stimulus  of  a  uniform, 
which  one  headmaster,  speaking  after  Lord 
Roberts,  said  was  attractive  to  every  healthy- 
minded  man^  would  be  found  essential,  or  be 
thought  to  be  essential/*  This  is  a  great  mistake* 
and  it  has  given  H.  G.  A.  the  opportunity  of 
placing  dilBculties  in  the  way  of  military  training. 
Again  and  again,  in  public  and  in  private ^  I  have 
had  opportunity  to  combat  the  idea,  **  no  military 
training  without  uniform/'  and  many  schools  who 
are  really  unable  to  support  a  uniformed  corps 
ha%^c  attempted  to  do  so,  and  found  that  they 
have  undertaken  too  large  an  order.     / 

When,  in  1900,  we  af  St.  Dunstan's  College 
began  teaching  all  boys  to  shoot  and  to  drill  as 
a  battalion  300  strong,  one  of  our  rivals  in  cricket 
and  football  started  a  cadet  corps.  We  challenged 
them  to  a  shooting-match,  and  that  challenge, 
often  repeated,  has  never  yet  been  accepted.  At 
length  the  headmaster  was  pressed  to  give  his 
reasons    for    declining    the    challenge,    and    we 


Iffll  results,  viz.,  that  every  boy  while  at 
I  should  be  taught  to  drill  and  to  shoot. 
not  mean  to  imply  that  the  uni%-ersal 
of  this  measure  will  settle  for  ever  the 
f  Army  reform,  or  cvi-n  of  universal 
e  do  not  think  that  schoolboys,  or 
hers  of  rifle  clubs,  lying  with  rifles 
"  es,  can  protect  England  against  the 
ut  what  we  do  anticipate  is  this  :  that 
lishman  shall  have  learnt  su  much  of 
iJid  of  the  use  of  his  rille  at  school,  that 
time  does  come  for  him  to  serve  as  a 
'Whether  he  does  so  voluntarily  or  under 
<n  docs  not  mnch  matterj,  he  will  make 
a  better  soldier,  but  he  wiH  become 
hig  **  in  half  the  time,  and  with  half 
tblc  and  expense  both  to  himself  and 
I,  which  he  wouM  otherwise  require.  The 
argument  applies  to  rifle  clubs.  It  has 
mockingly  suggested  in  many  papers  and, 
rt*Ct  even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
-nbers  of  rifle  clubs,  as  such,  were  lo  take 
[•Id  against  an  enemy,  they  would  be  liable 
hanged  on  the  nearest  tree.  Of  course  they 
,  and  quite  right  too.  What  the  rifle  clubs 
lo.  8B,  Vol.  8.] 
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received  the  reply,  **  We  have  spent  all  our  money 
on  uniforms,  and  cannot  afford  ammunition." 

The  advantages  of  non-uniform  are  as  fol- 
lows : — First,  the  question  of  expense ;  and  this 
not  only  facilitates  training  for  those  who  can- 
not really  afford  it,  but  cuts  the  ground  from 
under  those  parents  who,  while  their  real  reason 
is  indulgence  to  the  wishes  of  the  boy,  would 
make  the  expense  an  excuse  for  withdrawing  him 
from  military  training.  The  conscientious  ob- 
jectors, the  parents  of  the  poor  boys  who  have  no 
appetite  (Ptuckshop),  do  not  withdraw  their  sons 
from  drill  in  mufti,  but  would  not  pay  for  uniform 
if  it  cost  half-a-crown.  In  short,  drill  without 
uniform  can  be  made  compulsory  for  all;  with 
uniform  it  must  be  voluntary,  and  fails  to  include 
those  boys  to  whom  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage.  I  think,  myself,  that  there  is  another 
side  to  the  question.  Surely  the  object  of  uniform 
is  to  form  the  fighting  unit,  regiment,  battalion, 
or  whatever  the  corps  may  be.  Now  schoolboys 
are  to  learn,  but  not  to  fight.  I  would  almost  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  present  fashion  of  putting 
schoolboys  into  uniform  is  actually  an  obstacle 
rather  than  a  facility  in  the  way  of  military 
training. 

For  schools  where  a  uniform  is  undesirable,  a 
miniature  rifle  club  affiliated  to  the  N.R.A.,  and 
battalion  drill  officered  by  boys,  possess  such 
enormous  advantages  over  a  uniformed  corps 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  why  any  of  them 
should  ever  have  been  induced  to  copy  the  great 
public  schools  in  forming  uniformed  corps.  To 
show  how  easily  and  inexpensively  this  may  be 
done  is  the  object  of  this  paper.  The  subjects 
of  (i)  shooting,  (2)  drill,  are  conveniently  taken 
separately. 

Shooting. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  decide  upon  the 
place  for  the  range.  Twenty-five  yards  is  a  suit- 
able distance;  ten  or  fifteen  is  enough  for  a  be- 
ginning; fifty  is  as  much  as  anyone  can  want. 
The  more  out  of  the  way  the  better,  and  any 
odd  corner  hitherto  available  only  for  mischief 
is  the  best  place  for  its  construction.  Some  kind 
of  wall  or  bank  at  the  target  end  is  necessary, 
and  against  this  some  kind  of  butt  must  be  placed 
to  stop  the  bullets.  The  Morris  Tube  Co.  provide 
butts  of  timber  backed  with  steel  plates,  size 
7ft.  X  3ft. ,  costing  ^,2>  y  but  for  a  cheaper  butt 
four  inches  of  earth  or  gravel  between  boards 
does  just  as  well.  Old  railway-sleepers  are 
equally  effective.  Having  decided  upon  the 
range,  the  secretary  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  Bisley  Camp,  Brook  wood,  Surrey, 
should  be  informed ;  the  district  inspector  of 
musketry  will  then  visit  and  pass  the  range.  This 
should  be  done  before  any  other  step  is  taken,  as 
the  advice  obtained  may  be  valuable. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  rifles  and 
ammunition.  The  rifles  in  use  for  short  ranges 
are  as  follows  : — (i)  service  rifles  with  adapters, 
(2)  service  rifles  with  Morris  tubes,  (3)  miniature 
rifles. 


An  adapter  is  an  instrument  fitting  ii 
breech  of  a  service  rifle  to  enable  it  to 
small  cartridge  with  a  light  bullet  of  1 
size  of  the  bore.  The  ammunition  cost 
35s.  to  45s.  per  1,000. 

A  Morris  tube  is  a  tube  fitting  the  entire 
of  the  barrel  to  enable  a  small  cartridge 
small  bullet  to  be  fired.  This  cartridge  is 
as  •297/*230.  The  **  short*'  cartridge  cosi 
15s.  6d.  \o  20s.;  the  **long,"  which  is  i 
deal  more  accurate,  22s.  6d. 

The  Morris  tube  has  been  by  far  th< 
generally  used  for  teaching  shooting,  b 
is  only  because  it  enables  the  service  wea 
be  used  for  short  ranges.  By  its  meai 
soldier  can  have  his  service  rifle,  or  the 
man  his  shot-gun,  converted  into  a  mi 
rifle  for  barrack-yard  or  indoor  practice; 
a  school  which  does  not  possess  service 
but  must  buy  its  rifles  expressly  for  the  i 
in  view,  it  is  much  better  to  obtain  mi 
rifles. 

Miniature  Rifles. — These  may   be   had 
either    the    •297/230    or    the     22    cartridj 
smallest    rifle   cartridge    made.     Now    the 
has  the  advantage    not  only  of  being  ver 
cheaper — los.  to  12s.  6d.  per  1,000 — but 
being  very  much  more  accurate  than  the  "25 
I  should  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  a 
any  school  to  go  in  entirely  for  '22  rifles,  bi 
care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  them, 
rifle  can  be  bought  for   los.   6d.,  but  sue 
are  mostly  toys,  or,  being  intended  as  r 
rabbit   rifles,   they  have  been   made   as   li 
possible.     If  the  rifle  is  to  lead  up  to  the 
weapon    it  should  not  be  too  light  or  too 
it  should  be  seven  or  eight  pounds   in  we 
least,   and   it   should   have   military    sights 
military  sight  may  be,  and  probably   is,  i 
in  accuracy  to  many  other  patterns,  and 
looking   anxiously    forward   to   its   improv 
but  while  it  remains  on  the  service  rifle    it 
certainly  be  adopted  by  the  rifle  clubs.      A  ^ 
which  is  in  all  respects  a  facsimile  of  the 
rifle,  but  taking  the  '22  cartridge,  has  ju: 
put   upon   the   market,    I    believe   by   the 
This  was  offered  to  me  last  October  for  ;j 
and  a  few  days  ago  for  £^  5s.      If  I  were 
ing   new   rifles     I    would   certainly   get   or 
unless   it  can   be   sold   for   about  jQ^   3S. 
probably  be  out  of  the  reach  of  school  clu 

Approximate  cost  of  other  rifles  : — Ligh 
Chester  or  Martini,  from  12s.  to  about  ^ 
Stevens's  "Ideal,"  ;^3  8s.;  Stevens*s 
vourite,"  j£6  5s.  Martini-Enfield  rifles  r 
obtained  from  the  N.R.A.  at  38s.  each, 
can  be  fitted  with  Morris  tubes  at  22 
each. 

The  War  Office  supplies  six  service  c; 
ready  fitted  with  Morris  tubes  for  £1^^  i. 
My  experience  is  that  these  carbines  a 
accurate  than  rifles. 

A  committee  of  the  War  Office  is  at  ] 
sitting  to  decide  upon  a  standard  patt 
miniature  rifle  for  schools.      It  is  understo< 


ConTmendatioo  will  shortly  be  published, 
mm  ol  this  rifle  appears  in  the  Field  for 
toth  (p.  3;6). 

s;,R,A.  is  willing  to  make  a  grant  up  to 
le  uf  jt'3  ^^^'^-  ^^-  *^  ^"y  school  starting 
club,  pro%'ided  that  the  school  produces 
iimoynt*  and  that  the  grant  be  not  ex- 
m  ammunition  but  m  preparing:  the  ran^e 
inj^  rifles. 

v;R,A,  is  at  present  considering  the  pos- 
of  giving  a  week  in  August  at  Bisley  to 
formed  secondary  schools.  If  this  is  done 
put  the  coping-stone  on  our  work ;  nor 
fthing  more  be  desired  than  thai  those 
ivc  practised  miniature  shooting  during 
'  should  have  a  week  on  the  Bisley  ranges 
St,  only  the  N.R.A.  must  lend  us  the  rifles 
pirpose. 

I^.'-The  standard  target  adopted  by  the 
Eor  twenty-five  yards  is  as  follows  ! — 
K^  lin,  diameter;  inner,  2in.  diameter; 
||in.  diameter;  outer,  rest  of  target,  6in. 

t  measurements  would  be  doubled  for  fifty 
'     d  for  twelve  and  a  half  yards,  and  so 
>  are  sold  at  is.  6d.  per  too  for  the 
IJ,  and  5s,  per  lOO  for  the  2in.  bulL 

-It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 

lat  the  position  of  every  shot  shall  be 

ind   I   am   inclined   to   think   that   it  is 

Iboys  not  to  have  the  marker's  mantlet 

It   of   fire;   boys  are  too  careless  to  be 

such  a  mantlet*     Some  recommend  a 

[at  the  firing-point,  but  with  this  it  is 

lell  the  difference  between  a  bull  and 

le  best  arrangement  is  fur  the  marker 

shelter,  made  of  the  same  materials  as 

|tr>  one  side  of  it,  and  for  him  to  come 

11  of  the  targets  to  mark,  the  following 

rigidly  enforced  r — * "  Every  rifle  after 

fiusi    have   the   breech   open/'     It   is   the 

the  instructor  to  see  that  this  is  done, 

ly  then   to  give  the  signal  by  whistle  or 

for   the   marker   to   leave   his   shelter 

inners,     the     instructor     has     to     be 

y(    phonograph    grinding    out,    *'  Open 

ch.     Open  your  breech/*     But  after  a 

two     the  practice   becomes  automatic, 

boy's  hand  goes  naturally  to  bolt  or 

r<?ctly  his  eye  leaves  the  sights.     Magazine 

Ing  rifles  shouJd  in  no  circumstances  be 
h  Uie  school  range, 
kt  thing  for  teaching  is  a  sandbag  sup- 
I  a  tripod,  on  which  the  rifle  remains 
sition  in  which  it  is  put.  The  beginner 
fjusts  the  unloaded  rifle  on  the  sandbag 
he  thinks  is  the  proper  position,  so  that 
ructor,  looking  along  it^  can  see  if  back* 
sight,  and  bull  are  properly  placed  re- 
one  another,  and  no  one  should  be 
fire  until  he  has  done  this  to  the 
's  satisfaction.  Four  beginners  ur  six 
icpcrienoed  boys  are  as  many  as  any  in- 
■  (^o  manage.  Shooting  should  be  first 
in  the  prone  position  and  afterwards  kneel- 


ing ;  it  IS  questionable  whether  the  standing 
ptjsition  is  worth  teaching  at  alL 

Besides  shooting  at  the  ordinary  target,  which, 
however,  is  far  the  most  popular,  we  have  intro- 
duced the  following  by  way  of  variety  : — 

Telammic  Targets. — These  are  sold  by  the 
Telaramic  Target  Co.,  3  Barronstrand  Street, 
Waterford,  They  are  small  pictures  of  men» 
horses,  &c,,  giving  at  twenty  yards  the  apparent 
size  at  200,  500,  1,000^  &'c.  They  lake  a  lot  of 
hitting. 

Disappearing  Targets, — Any  arrangement  made 
in  the  school  carpenter's  shop  by  which  a  target 
can  be  made  to  rise  and  fall  behind  an  iron  plate 
faced  with  wood. 

Team  Firing. — This  is  a  good  thing  for  a 
**  show  "  day.  Both  teams  fire  simultaneously 
and  as  fast  as  possible  at  little  wooden  figures, 
each  of  which  represents  one  man  of  the  opposite 
side.  When  any  figure  is  shot  down,  the  man 
represented  by  it  must  retire. 

Unknown  Ranges. —The  simplest  way  to  simu- 
late unknown  ranges  is  to  put  a  false  foresight 
on  the  gun— a  nail  stuck  through  half  an  inch 
of  rubber  tube  answers  very  vvelL  The  beginner 
then  learns  to  slide  the  sight  bar  up  and  down 
until  he  finds  the  target, 

CojfL  — We  are  now  in  a  position  to  estimate 
the  approximate  cost  of  introducing  proper  in- 
s  true  lion  in  rifle-shooting. 

Capital  Expenditure^ — ^^10  from  the  school  p^«j 
^'10  from  the  N.R,A.  This  should  provide  the 
range  and  from  four  to  six  rifles. 

Annual  Expenditure-- — 6,000  rounds  '22  ammu- 
nition, jl^j;  targets,  15s,  ;  cleaning  materials,  5s* ; 
affiliation  fee  to  N.R.A,,  ros. 

The  cost  of  instruction  will  be  whatever  the 
school  is  able  to  afford.  Since  drill  is  already  in 
all  their  schemes,  it  will  probably  not  be  very 
difficult  for  the  drill-instructor  to  take  up  the 
rifle-shooting  as  well.  It  is  not  a  difficult  subject 
for  an  assistant-master  to  take  up,  and  if  it 
could  be  made  the  means  of  a  small  addition  to 
the  miserable  salaries  which  so  many  assistant- 
masters  receive,  Jhe  school  would  not  be  very 
much  the  %vorse. " 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  shooting  com- 
pulsory; boys  are  so  keen  on  it  that  they  rarely 
miss  their  shooting  lesson.  Ever  since  1900,  we 
have  had  all  boys  oixr  fifteen  in  the  shooting* 
squads,  and  those  below  that  age  have  been 
allowed  to  join  as  a  special  privilege  for  good 
work,  good  play,  or  other  good  behaviour  in 
the  public  service*  The  shooting  is  never  allowed 
to  interfere  with  games.  We  find  that  it  is  very 
convenient  just  after  midday  dinner,  when  there  is 
an  hour  or  so  devoted  neither  to  work  nor  play. 
The  question  has  been  asked  whether  every  boy 
shoots.  By  arranging  that  every  boy  over  a 
certain  age  can  shoot  %ve  ensure  that  the  boy  who 
completes  his  education  shall  have  learnt  the  use 
of  the  rifle,  Wc  do  not  teach  shooting  to  boys  of 
nine,  because  we  assume  that  they  will  be  able  to 
learn  it  before  they  leave  school  at  fifteen. 

Can    rifle-shooting   be   taught    with    air-guns? 
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Well,  it  is  better  to  shoot  with  air-guns  than  not 
to  shoot  at  all,  but  boys  do  not  take  so  much 
interest  in  it  as  not  being  '*  the  real  thing/'  and 
nothing  like  the  same  accuracy  can  be  obtained. 
Last  summer  we  tried  the  following  experiment : — 
We  arranged  the  best  eight  shots  in  two  teams 
as  equal  as  possible,  and  then  shot  a  match :  air- 
guns  at  ten  yards  on  a  lin.  bull  v.  rifles  at  fifty 
yards  on  a  2in.  bull.  The  following  were  the 
scores  (h.p.  35) :— 


Air-gnns. 

Rifles  (Morris  tubes). 

A     19 

W     21 

B    24 

X     30 

C    27 

V    25 

D     19 

z    27 

89 


103 


Air-guns  (ammunition  about  is.  per  1,000)  might 
be  useful  as  a  preliminary  to  miniature  rifles,  but 
could  not  replace  them. 

Drill. 

The  development  of  a  system  of  drill  for  school- 
boys has  been  entirely  the  work  of  the  Rev.  C.  G. 
Gull,  late  headmaster  of  the  Grocers'  Company's 
Schools,  Clapton,  and  anyone  who  has  seen  his 
boys  drill  must  admit  the  excellence  of  his  work. 
As  a  rule,  drill  is  not  popular  with  boys,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  get  them  to  take  it  seriously.  Their 
attention  is  so  easily  distracted,  and  the  passing 
of  a  bird  or  the  approach  of  a  sheep  is  sufficient 
to  throw  them  into  the  wildest  excitement.  Mr. 
Gull  had  certainly  got  over  this.  On  one  occa- 
sion I  saw  his  boys  drilling  on  a  common  when 
a  football,  which  was  being  kicked  by  some  out- 
siders, rolled  to  the  feet  of  a  company.  \ot  a 
single  boy  took  the  slightest  notice  of  it — a  fact 
which  speaks  volumes  for  the  earnestness  with 
which  they  drilled.  Boys  will  certainly  drill  better 
if  they  are  given  a  dummy  rifle  to  hold,  and  it 
is  probable  that  a  band  will  considerably  improve 
the  marching.  Boys  find  more  interest  in  ojjen- 
order  than  in  close-order  drill,  and  it  certainly 
encourages  more  independent  action  among  the 
oflficers. 

The  question  of  finding  time  during  the  school 
hours  we  settle  as  follows  : — During  the  two 
winter  terms  we  do  no  battalion  drill,  and  our 
afternrK^n  timfr-table  is  :  first  lesson,  2.30  to  3.30: 
second  lesson,  3.30  to  4.30.  During  the  summer 
term,  whf:n#:vf:r  the  weather  is  suitable,  we  have  : 
first  lesson,  2.30  to  3.15;  second  lesson,  3.15  to 
4.0;  battalion  drill,  4.0  to  4.30;  and  we  find  that 
we  make  this  change,  on  an  average,  about  two 
days  a  week. 

Our  drill  is  wholly  officered,  even  to  the  com- 
mander, by  boys ;  assistant-masters  and  the  drill- 
instructor  help,   but   their  dut>'   is  to  assist  the 
officers  who  are  to  give  the  words  of  command 
or   the    signals    themselves.     The    officers   carr>*  \ 
singlesticks,  and  the  rank  and  file  dummy  rifles 
of  wood  costing  less  than  is.  each.     We  do  not  ! 
go  below  boys  of  twelve,  but  we  bring  into  the  i 
field  a  battalion  of  five  companies  of  sixty  each.   . 


The  cost  of  forming  a  band  is  af^Mroxim: 


3  Side-drums 

1  Bass-drum 

12  B  Flutes  at  los.  6d. 

2  F  Flutes  at  15s. 
I  Piccolo   ... 

I  Triangle 


6 
6 

I 


£^3 


Less  discount,  the  amount  is  about  £20. 
a  considerable  item,  but  every  schoc^mastei 
that  people  will  pay  for  music  in  comparis 
other  things  in  the  proportion  of  the  sad 
bread  in  Falstaff*s  tavem-bilL 

The  battalion  movements  which  we  ca 
are  as  follows  : — 

Close  Order. — The  companies,  having 
formed  up  and  numbered,  form  fours,  anc 
in  fours  to  the  parade  ground,  achrance  fro 
into  column,  form  into  line,  advance  ant 
in  line,  present  arms,  advance  en  ichelon^ 
column,  form  column  of  half-companies, 
tions,  re-form  column,  march  past,  an 
square. 

Open  Order. — Xo  words  of  command, 
directions  given  by  whistle  and  signal.      ] 
ing  and  closing  on  centre,  right  or  left,  ad^ 
and  retiring  at  the  quick  or  double,  \y\n^ 
and  rising,  changing  front. 

The  above  list  is  not  intended  to  be  exh; 
It  can  probably  be  extended  and  impro\ 
represents  a  moderate  standard  at  whk 
school  can  aim.  Whether  boys  who  hai 
through  the  above  course  would  be  of  any 
to  the  country-  from  a  militar\'  point  of'^ 
must  leave  for  others  to  say.  The  chief 
have  noticed,  speaking  solely  as  a  schooL 
is  that,  by  observing  how  boys  carrj*  c 
duties  of  an  officer,  one  can  ascertain  whi 
are  able  and  likely  to  exercise  authority,  a 
pick  out  boys  likely  to  make  good  prefect: 
if  they  are  not  among  the  best  scholars. 

As  this  pap)er  is  addressed  to  believers 
have   preferred   not   to  enter  into  any   ar| 
on  the  question  of  the  advantages  or  dra^ 
of  military  training,  but  I  cannot  help  ma 
short  reference  to  the  letter  of  H.  G.   A.  i 
School    World    of    February-    last.      H. 
thinks    that    to    have    men    trained    to    arn 
encourage  among  the  people  a  demand  fc 
I  should  myself  think  that  most  people  wc 
less  likely  to  urge  on  war  if  they  knew  th* 
might  have  to  do  the  fighting  themselves 
if  they   thought   that    they   could   pay    oth 
do  it    for  them.      I    am   only   judging   oth« 
myself;   probably  H.   G.   A.   is  doing  the 
if    my    views    are    possibly    those    of    a    c< 
H.    G.    A.    must   be   a   lineal   descendant   • 
Irishman   who  sent  his   little   girl   out   to 
there  was   to   be  a   fight,    *'  'Cos,   if  so, 
would  like  to  be  in  it." 


^  idays  generally   recognised  that  the 
fi  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  educational 
ery   uf   a   school.     Inasmuch   as    the 
p  intellect  and  reason  is  made  solely 
bye,  it  will  be  convenient,  firsts  to  con- 
quirements  of  the  building  itself,   in 
S  contents  may  be  seen  to  the  best 
Above  all,  then,  it  is  necessary  that 
>e  admitted.     This  is  best  secured  by 
0p-lights,  not  in  the  walls  and  near 
$.  in  the  very  roof  itself;  in  the  end- 
windows  are  an  advantage  ^  but  the 
F3uld   offer   as    mLich   show -space   as 
rther,  in  order  to  bring  every  square 
II  area  within  easy  view,  there  .should 
rail-gallery  with  an  open  (gridiron) 
all  round  the  room,  if  the  height  of 
mything  over  fourteen  feet  from  the 
utilising  to  the  utmost  the  whole  of 
wall  area,  the  floor  is  ieft  clear  for  a 
important  show-cases,  and  the  un- 
rance  of  an  ovt'ferow^ded  display  is 
parquet   is  preferable   to  a   boarded 
'  more  free  from  vibration    and  also 
iread.     If  the  museum  is  much  fre- 
to  be  hoped,  there  will  inevitably  be 
the  floor  a  certain  amount  of  dirt, 
fsiirly   frequent   sweeping,    and   the 
mless  prevented,  of  that  pest  of  all 
1st  ;  dust  which  will  settle  upon  every 
and    will    find    its    way    into    the 
f  closed  case  I  causing  hours  of  labour 
school    servant    and    to    the    skilled 
ster-in-cbarge.     This  nuisance  may 
;ly  reduced  by  applying  to  the  floor 
fation,  '*  Florigene/'  obtainable  from 
lyer  Co.,  165  Queen  \'ictoria  Street, 
The  entry  of  fine  dust  into  pro- 
prm>f  cases  is  best  obviated  by  having 
a    hole   of    reasonable    dimensions 
h  there  is  an  easy  passage  for  the 
fie  must  be  well   filled  with   rotton- 
II  act  as  a  dust-filter*  and  allow  the 
rough  purified.      By  affording  a  wide 
passage  to  the  currents  which   are 
p«>nsequence  of  changes  of  tempera- 
ptnents  of  air  through  the  hinges  and 
Junctions  arc  practically  prevented, 
It   enters  only  through  the  trap,   in 
icurely  arrested, 
r  main  room  of  the  museum,  and 
(the  ground  floor  is  best),  there 
t  one  fair-sized  and  well-lighted 
storeroom.    Specimens  can  seldom 
icir  right  positions  immediately  they 
und  often  they  need  a  more  or  less 
ration*  which  can  only  be  bestowed 
linufes  here  and  there  by  the  master- 
ly a  man  with  a  full  complement 
and  laboratory  work  to  attend  to. 


Hence,  a  room  where  the  specimens  can  be  left 
undisturbed  between  the  periods  of  work  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  A  second  workroom  for  the 
pupils  is  also  of  enormous  value,  and  may  con- 
veniently be  the  headquarters  of  the  natural  his- 
tory club.  This  institution  ought  to  be  the  chief 
contributor  to  the  museum  collections,  for,  though 
names  and  addresses  of  firms  from  whom  speci- 
mens can  be  purchased  are  given  below,  the  ex- 
hibits should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  the  result  of 
work  done  in  the  school  itself.  There  is  no  surer 
way  of  securing  interest  being  taken  in  the 
museum  than  to  get  the  pupils  themselves  to  spend 
time  and  thought  over  its  embellishment.  That 
which  has  cost  nothing  is  only  too  often  lightly 
esteemed. 

Though  the  practice  of  defining  an  object  by 
stating  what  it  is  not  is  generally  to  be  condemned, 
yet  in  the  present  instance  it  is  very  necessary  to 
insist  that  the  museum  is  not,  and  must  not  be,  a 
mere  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  curiosities,  ab- 
normalities, and  other  specimens — the  abandoned 
hobbies  of  munificent  donors.  There  must  be  a 
definite  aim  and  principle  of  selection,  to  which  the 
responsible  master  or  mistress  must  rigidly  ad- 
here, even  at  the  risk  of  discouraging  presenta- 
tions. Xo  curator  can  have  been  long  in  office 
without  experiencing  the  painful  necessity  of  say- 
ing *'  No,  thank  you,*'  to  the  offer  of  some  collec- 
tion, perhaps  of  real  value  in  itself,  and  appro- 
priate enough  in  some  other  museum,  but  entirely 
out  of  place  in  that  of  an  English  school,  A  notice 
of  **  No  rubbish  to  be  shot  here**  is  at  times  a 
tempting  placard  for  the  museum  door,  but  the 
implied  discourtesy  may  perhaps  be  avoided  by 
posting,  in  some  conspicuous  place,  a  list  of 
objects  of  which  the  museum  is  in  need,  and  on 
which  intending  benefactors  may  expend  their 
generosity  with  advantage.  It  is  also  convenient 
to  reserve  for  **  recent  additions*'  one  case,  in 
which  unsuitable  gifts  may  for  a  time  be  dis- 
played before  being  consigned  to  their  proper 
place  1 

What,  then,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper 
limits  of  a  school  museum?  First  and  foremost,  I 
%vould  insist  that,  with  \ery  few  exceptions,  all 
specimens  should  be  British,  or,  at  any  rate,  such 
as  occur  in  these  islands,  the  qualification  being 
intended  to  admit  foreign  examples  of  species 
that  occur  but  rarely  this  side  the  Channel, 
Secondly,  especial  prominence  should  be  given  to 
the  fauna,  flora,  and  geology  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood*  From  these  special  instances  as 
texts,  the  museum  should  preach  an  illustrated 
sermon  on  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of  the 
sciences  of  biology  and  geologv.  To  take  the 
strictly  local  first.  The  physical  features  of  the 
district  iife  best  explained  by  means  of  a  relief 
model  on  which  the  various  geological  strata  crop- 
ping out  are  indicated  bv  distinctive  colours.  The 
model  should  Include  all  the  country  within,  say, 
a  radius  of  ten  miles  from  the  school,  and  should 
show  clearly  the  courses  of  rivers  and  streams, 
and  the  '*  water-divides  '*  If  any  such  occur.  The 
model  can  easily  be  made  by  the  pupils  themselves 
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from  the  data  of  the  six-inch  Ordnance  map, 
though  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct  the  model 
on  a  more  reduced  scale  to  avoid  undue  bulk.  In 
any  case,  the  vertical  scale  must  be  considerably 
(about  ten  times)  exaggerated  as  compared  with 
the  horizontal,  or  a  disappointing  flatness  will 
result.  Near  to  the  model,  the  geological  collec- 
tions will  find  their  natural  place.  These  should 
consist  chiefly  of  well-chosen  petrological  examples 
of  the  principal  formations  of  the  district,  and  of 
the  fossils  characteristic  of  each.  The  nature  of 
each  formation,  its  history,  and  the  evidence 
afforded  by  its  fossils  should  be  set  forth  in  plain, 
untechnical  language.  If  space  permit,  there  may 
be  another  geological  case,  arranged  stratigraphic- 
ally,  in  which  a  few  of  the  more  important  fossils 
of  each  stratum  are  displayed,  their  structure  ex- 
plained, and  their  aflSnities  with  existing  forms  of 
life  pointed  out.  It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to 
exhibit  exhaustive  (and  exhausting)  series  of 
fossils.  Complete  collections  are  best  placed  in 
drawers,  readily  accessible,  beneath  the  show- 
cases. Very  excellent  series  of  photographs  illus- 
trating the  most  notable  geological  exposures  in 
this  country  have  been  issued  by  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. They  can  be  obtained  from  Prof.  W.  W. 
Watts,  F.R.S.,  and  fully  deserve  a  place  in  every 
school  museum.  Each  photograph  is  accompanied 
by  a  short  and  lucid  description.  They  should  be 
framed  and  glazed  and  hung  on  the  walls  in  some 
suitable  place.  Portfolios  are  apt  to  escape  atten- 
tion, and  their  contents  are  liable  to  injury  during 
inspection. 

Passing  to  the  botanical  department,  the  hortus 
siccus  must  be  condemned  without  reservation. 
However  successfully  flowers  are  pressed  and 
dried,  they  are  not  then  fit  subjects  for  the  school 
museum.  A  few  well-preserved  and  dissected 
typical  specimens  set  out,  some  dry,  some  **  wet," 
and  with  the  express  intention  of  demonstrating 
the  diagnostic  characters  of  the  more  familiar 
orders  of  plants,  are  of  more  value  than  the  most 
complete  herbarium.  The  more  minute  features 
of  the  floral  anatomy  can  be  made  clear  by  the  aid 
of  enlarged  drawings,  or  of  wax  models  such  as 
those  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Smcdlcy,  628  Green 
Lanes,  Harringay,  N.  During  the  spring  and 
summer  months  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  freshly 
gathered  specimens  of  such  plants  as  are  in 
blossom  placed  in  vases  of  water  on  a  show-table 
in  the  museum.  The  flowers  should  l>e  grouped 
according  to  their  natural  orders  and  genera,  and 
each  provided  with  a  conspicuous  label  giving  the 
popular  and  scientific  names.  It  is  best  to  use, 
for  this  purpose,  a  show-table  such  as  those  seen 
at  flower-shows,  i.e,  with  a  number  of  holes 
pierced  through  it,  so  as  to  allow  the  stalks  of  the 
plants  to  pass  into  vessels  of  water  kept  out  of 
view,  and  out  of  reach  of  accident,  beneath  the 
planking. 

The  various  forms  of  climbing  organs  are  also 
good  exhibits.  Pot  plants  of  the  creepers  and 
climbers  can  be  brought  to  a  suitable  size  out  of 
doors  or  in  the  greenhouse,  and  transferred  to 
the  museum   for   a   few   weeks,   without  serious 


injury  to  the  specimens.  At  times,  n 
friendly  nurseryman  might  be  inducec 
good  series.  It  will  be  necessary  to  ca 
to  the  nature  of  the  climbing-  org-an  ii 
by  means  of  a  drawing  and  clearly- woi 

Fruits,  both  succulent  and  dry,  fon 
museum  subjects,  and  their  modes  of  di 
readily  be  appreciated  by  young^  pupils 
general  public,  to  whom,  by  the  way, 
museum  ought  to  be  accessible  at  oer 
and,  if  possible,  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
culent  fruits  must,  of  course,  be  e: 
**wet**  preparations.  They  may  be  ] 
3  or  4  per  cent,  solution  of  the  comme 
cent,  formalin  in  rectangular,  not 
glass  jars  with  a  glass  lid.  The  fruit 
be  held  in  position  either  by  means  of 
fine  glass  rods  passed  through  it,  or 
attached  by  means  of  india-rubber  so 
sheet  of  thin  glass  or  to  a  sheet  o 
This  last  is  very  convenient  material 
readily  be  cut  to  any  size  or  shape  I 
and  when  placed  in  the  formalin  solutic 
visible.  The  same  treatment  may  also 
to  seeds  in  the  successive  stages  of  g* 
The  glass  covers  of  the  jars  can  be  fij 
tion  by  the  india-rubber  solution.  ( 
supplied  in  large  sheets  of  various  th 
Messrs.  Fitch  and  Co.,  Seldon  House, 
Rents,  Holborn,  W.C. 

Turning  now  to  the  zoological  sect 
the  museum  has  a  double  function  to  p 
is  certain,  and  quite  rightly,  to  be  used 
of  reference  by  young  naturalists  who  a 
to  identify  specimens  collected  in  the 
their  own  hobby.  Now,  juvenile  h< 
things  to  be  encouraged ;  apart  from  tl 
intellectual,  and  aesthetic  value,  whicl 
many  a  childish  hobby  has  ere  now  j 
foundation  of  solid  work  in  after  life,  ai 
gain  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge 
ncss.  It  is  a  reproach  to  our  schoo 
many  hobbies  are  but  short-lived  and 
good  result  either  in  their  temporary 
or  in  the  community.  Why  is  it  that 
Largely  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  d< 
ciently  encourage  in  hobbies  an  inten 
intellectual.  The  stage  of  collecting  r 
jects  from  mere  lust  of  possession  is 
universal  occurrence,  nor  is  it  any  1 
regret  that  this  is  usually  of  but  briel 
But  if,  while  this  phase  is  dominant, 
lead  our  pupils  to  collect  less,  but  s 
closely  their  specimens,  we  should  proc 
results  and  earn  the  lasting  gratitude 
The  museum  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
for  achieving  this  end.  It  is  therefore 
not  so  much  to  accumulate  complete  col 
the  classes  of  British  animals,  though 
be  understood  to  discourage  these,  but 
procure  a  few  representative  examples  < 
arranged  as  to  display  the  anatomic* 
which  are  of  value  in  the  classificati 
several  groups  and  in  the  determinatior 
and  species.     Further,  by  means  of  dra 


^tionsi  the  function  of  the  organs  and 
I  uorkmg  of  ihe  animal  machinery 
made  dean  In  short,  the  zoological 
d  be  an  introductory  text*book  of  com- 
latomy  and  physiolog^y,  illustrated,  as 
ible,  by  the  hand  of  Nature  herself. 
iple,  the  mammaJ  collection  mig^ht  corn- 
tons  of  a  sheep  J  a  fox,  a  rabbity  a 
and  a  bat,  together  with  a  few  well- 
imens,  or  perhaps  good  pictures  if 
mi  ted.  Every  bone  of  each  skeleton 
learly  named,  and  attention  directed 
of  the  teeth,  limbs,  ^c,  as  correlated 
It  and  habits  of  each  animal.  A  few 
pecimcns  will  be  necessary  to  show  the 
d  working  of  the  muscles  and  internal 
hese  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs* 
d  Son,  313  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
mals  can,  of  course,  be  added  in  their 
places  as  opportunity  permits.  And 
be  remarked  that  the  bats  are  best 
i  '*  wet  preparations  in  formalin. 
'  msectivores  and  rodents  can  be  satis- 
lummifiod  **  in  vapour  of  formalin  as 
lie  freshly  killed  animal  should  be 
pod  attitude  on  a  sheet  of  cork  or  soft 
the  whole  then  placed  in  a  biscuit-tin  or 
bly  air*tight  receptacle,  in  which  is  to 
»cer  filled  with  formalin  of  full  strength, 
bould  be  raised  on  a  low  support  to 
am  getting  wetted  by  the  formalin  or 
enscd  liquid  that  may  trickle  down  the 
tin*  In  some  cases  it  may  further  be 
y  inject  some  formalin  per  anum^  or 
s  walls  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax  by 
hypodermic  syringe.  The  specimen 
;ft  in  the  closed  vessel  for  about  one 
may  then  safely  be  removed,  A  litlle 
enable  anyone  to  insert  artificial  eyes. 
Specimens  thus  treated  are  not  subse- 
tcked  by  moth  or  mite,  nor  do  they 
djcation  of  decay.  The  method  has 
g-e  of  preserving  the  fur  of  the  animal 
tly  natural  condition,  entirely  devoid 
k  smoothness  so  generally  observable 
S^peclmens,   and   so   utterly   untrue   to 

s  skeleton  well  labelled  and  explained 
tbty  meet  school  requirements,  but  this 
^lementcd  by  a  series  of  heads  and  feet 
gthe  relalions  between  the  form  of  these 
the  habits  of  the  bird.  There  should 
ro  birds  stuffed  and  set  up,  not  with 
nattiral  attitude,  but  solely  fur  the 
(emonstrating  the  technica!  *'  regions  " 
mal  anatomy.  Messrs.  Wat  kins  and 
36  Strand,  W.C,  will  supply  these  to 
belling »  however,  must  be  done  at  the 
rcferably  by  some  neat-handed  pupih 
;  types  of  feather  should  also  be  set 
ir  parts  labelled.  White  feathers  on 
jkground  show  up  best.  The  minute 
a.  feather  may  be  shown  by  means  of 
nstructed  of  thick  white  paper,  or  of 
of  the  large  fungus  iPolyporus)  that 


often   grows   upon    the   bark   of   decadent   birch 

trees.  The  flesh  of  this  fungus  is  beautifully  white 
and  homogt;neous  in  tCKture.  When  fresh,  it  can 
be  cut  into  strips  of  convenient  thickness  and 
dried ;  it  can  then  be  cut  easily  into  any  shape 
desired.  In  appearance,  it  resembles  pure  white 
leather,  and  it  is  quite  permanent.  The  stuffed 
birds  of  the  general  collection  are  most  convenient 
for  use  when  each  specimen  is  set  up  in  a  separate 
case,  so  as  to  be  easily  movable  to  the  lecture- 
room  when  required.  An  appropriate  scene 
painted  upon  the  background  of  each  case  is  a  far 
better  setting  than  the  grasses  and  foliage  so 
often  inserted  by  taxidermists.  The  labels  on 
these  cases  should  state  the  popular  and  the  scien- 
tific name,  the  date  and  locality  of  the  capture  of 
the  individual,  and  also  the  nature  of  the  food,  the 
geographical  rangCj  and  the  migratory  or  *' resi- 
dent '*  character  of  the  species.  The  eggs,  how* 
ever  exhibited,  must  be  carefully  protected  from 
daylight,  which  rapidly  destroys  the  pigment  of 
the  shells.  If  nests  are  included,  great  care  should 
be  taken  thoroughly  to  destroy  all  insect  life  in 
(*ach  by  a  thorough  baking  in  an  oven.  If  this 
precaution  be  neglected,  beetles,  moths,  and  other 
*' small  deer**  will  make  their  appearance  and 
cause  endless  trouble  and  mischief  in  the  cases. 
If  there  be  any  suspicion  of  such  unwelcome 
visitors,  they  may  be  exterminated  by  placing  a 
saucer  full  of  carbon  bisulphide  in  the  suspect 
case,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  evaporate  after 
rendering  the  case  as  air-tight  as  possible.  On 
account  of  the  evil  odour  of  carbon  bisulphide,  the 
operation  is  best  performed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  holidays,  when  visitors  will  be  few  for  some 
time.  Of  the  other  vertebrate  classes,  the  British 
reptiles  and  amphibians  arc  so  fciv  that  with 
little  di faculty  the  whole  number  can  be  obtained. 
They  should  be  treated  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  higher  groups,  but  must  be  preserved  "  wet  ^ 
in  formalin.  The  amphibians,  of  course,  afford  the 
best  opportunity  of  conveying  ideas  concerning 
development  and  the  bearing  of  embryology  on 
the  theor>^  of  evolution.  It  is  easy  to  rear  young 
frogs  from  the  egg,  and  the  process  may  bej 
carried  on  in  the  museum  itself.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  place  a  little  of  the  spawn  in  water  in 
shallow  glass  bowls  with  a  few  green  water-weeds, 
and  the  rest  will  fnllow.  A  few  specimens  should 
be  picked  out  from  time  to  time,  and  placed  in 
formalin  in  small  glass  tubes.  When  the  series 
is  complete,  the  tubes  can  be  attached  in  due  order 
to  a  sheet  of  celluloid,  and  the  whole  mounted  and 
sealed  down  in  a  glass  jar  containing  formalin 
solution.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  an  cxliausti%'e 
collection  of  fishes;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  exhibit 
and  explain  skeletons  and  stuffed  specimens  of 
two  cartilaginous  and  two  bony  fishes— say  dog* 
fish  and  skate,  pike  and  plaice.  To  these  may  be 
added  a  preparation  of  an  injected  specimen  dis- 
sected to  show  the  peculiarities  of  ihe  circulatory 
and  respiratory  systems. 

Molluscs  had  better  be  limited,  in  the  general 
collection,  to  the  land  and  fresh- water  species. 
There  should  be,  in  addition  to  these,  fully  labelled 
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dissections  and  shells  of  common  representatives 
of  the  chief  molluscan  orders,  and  fossils  of  the 
more  remarkable  extinct  forms.  This  latter  series 
might  include  the  snail,  fresh-water  mussel, 
limpet,  oyster,  cuttlefish,  octopus^  shell  of  nau- 
tilus, and  ammonite  and  belemnite  fossils. 

Each  one  of  the  orders  of  insects  should  be 
honoured  with  dissected  and  fully  explained  speci- 
mens in  all  stages  of  metamorphosis;  the  actual 
collections  should  be  made  and  the  specimens 
identified  by  members  of  the  school,  as  part  of  the 
work  of  the  natural  history  club.  During  the 
summer  term,  breeding-cages  containing  cater- 
pillars, and  bowls  of  water  in  which  are  being 
reared  larvae  of  dragon-flies,  gnats,  and  water- 
beetles,  are  certain  to  be  both  instructive  and 
popular.  If  the  arrangements  permit,  an  observa- 
tory beehive,  with  entry  and  exit  through  one  of 
the  window-panes,  is  an  excellent  object-lesson  in 
the  economy  of  social  iAsects ;  and  alongside  it 
might  be  placed  a  collection  of  wasps'  nests  by 
way  of  contrast.  There  should  also  be  a  collec- 
tion both  of  useful  and  injurious  insects,  and  ex- 
amples of  the  ravages  of  the  latter  should  find  a 
place. 

The  crustaceans,  though  so  numerous  in 
species,  may  perhaps  be  confined  to  the  river  cray- 
fish, the  lobster,  and  the  species  of  crabs  most 
commonly  found  between  high  and  low  water 
mark,  and  the  rock-  and  ship-barnacle,  of  which 
latter  the  life-history  should  be  set  forth  by 
drawings. 

A  convenient  method  of  dealing  with  the  worms 
and  coelenterate  polyps  is  to  arrange  a  *  *  shore- 
pool  *'  case,  in  which  are  placed  the  commoner 
marine  worms  and  examples  of  the  jelly-fishes, 
sea-anemones,  and  sea-firs.  The  land  and  fresh- 
water relatives  of  these  animals  may  be  set  out  in 
a  small  adjoining  side-show.  The  unicellular 
animals  can  only  be  introduced  by  means  of 
models  or  drawings,  but,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness, a  few  of  these  should  be  included. 

In  the  subjoined  list  are  given  the  names  and 
addresses  of  some  of  the  firms  whose  goods  are 
necessary  to  the  museum  outfit.  It  is  not  intended 
to  recommend  these  in  preference  to  others ;  I 
merely  chance  to  have  had  experience  of  them. 
For  ivnll-cases  and  table-cases — 

Messrs.     Holland    and    Han- 

nen,  12  Hyde  Street,  Blooms- 
bury,  W.C. 
Tickets,   label-holders,   and   many 

other  useful  articles — Messrs. 

\V.    Potter   and    Sons,    Ltd., 

161  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 
Stationery — Messrs.   W.   Straker,      & 

Ltd.,'    49-63     Ludgate    Hill,       \ 

E.C.  ;  Messrs.  Partridge  and 

Cooper,     I     Chancerv    Lane, 

W.C. 
Ivory,  bone,  and  metal  labels — Hughes   Label 

Co.,  Ltd.,  34  Great  Titchfield  Street,  W. ; 

Photoglyptic  Co.,  82  Camden  Road,  N.W. 
Glass    jars — Messrs.    Baird    and    Tatlock;,    14 

Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. ;  Messrs. 


Ford   and   Co.,    Holyrood    Glaj 

Edinburgh. 
Glass  bowls,  useful  as  small  aquari 

Fowler,   Lee,   and  Co.,    78   Ba 

Maidstone. 
Skeletons,   dissections,   &*€. — Messr 

and  Sons,  313  High  Holborn,  1 
Type    collections     suitable    for    sma 

larger  museums — Mr.  R.  J.    Bn 

Brecknock  Road,  London,  N.W 
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NEW   PHYSICAL   AND    CHE^ 
APPARATUS. 

By  G.  H.  Wyatt,  B.Sc.  A.R.C.S^ 
Emanuel  School,  Wandsworth  Comrr 

PREVIOUS  article  of  this  nature 

to  masters  and   mistresses   in 

schools,  appeared  in  The  Scho 

for  October,   1904.     The  following'  sel 

been    made    from    apparatus    exhibite 

makers  at  St.  Paul's  School  and  at  W 

j  School,  under  the  auspices  of  the  LA. 

i  of  the  Public  Schools  Science  Masters 

I  tion  respectively.     It  is  believed  that  th 

j  apparatus  are  new  and  not  of  a  cost  exc 

1  possibilities  of  a  good-class  school. 

Messrs.  Baird  and  Tatlock*  have  int 

I  burner   known   as   the   **  Sparsam,**   in 

\  tap  with  a  lever  handle  at  the  base  of  t 

regulates  the  air  and  the  gas  simultaneoi 

size  of  luminous  or  non-luminous  flam 

obtained  by  turning  the  stopcock,  and 

may  be  very  much  reduced  without  fear  < 

ing  back  *'  or  being  extinguished.     (3s.) 

,       Messrs.    F.    E.    Becker    and    Co.,    I 

supplying  a  new  form  of  Atwood's  ms 

which   the  chief  points   are   a   simple   | 

release,   agate  centre  and  bearings   for 

minium  wheel,  absence  of  dropping  plat 

no  swing  given  to  either  weight  when 

The  upright  is  a  square  rod  of  brass, 

and  the  machine  is  fixed  to  the  wall.      ( 

Figs.    I    and   2    show   the   constructio 

pieces   of  expansion   apparatus  designee 


Fig.  I. 

C.  F.  Gunther.  The  first  apparatus,  for 
ing  linear  expansion,  takes  several  rods 
at  the  same  time,  and  each  rod  is  broi 

i  Baird  and  Tatlock,  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  I 
t  F.  B.  Becker  and  Co.,  33-37,  Hatton  Wall,  E.C 
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position  by   turninj^  the  stt^am  jacket 
>orts.     Contact   with   the  sphemmeter 

the  rt^flexion  method,  the  end  of  each 
>ohshed  and  plated. 
itcond    apparatus,    for   measuring   the 
nsion  of  a  liquid,  contact  is  indicated 

manner  by  reflexion  or  by  an  electrical 

further   improvement  consists   in   sur- 

te  lower  end  of  the  hot  column  of  liquid 

turns  of  steam-pipe,  which  have  the 
risurin^  a  temperature  of  loo^  C,  at 
if  bending  to  the  horizontal  A  point 
Ice  is  that,  in  both  pieces  of  apparatus, 
lieter  is  fixed  firmly  to  a  support,  and 

and  precariously   on   a  smooth   glass 

cker  '*  burner  is  an  improved  form  in 
ilid  non-luminous  Bame  is  produced- 
The  tcjnperature 
throughout  the  llame 
is  practically  the 
same»  no  blue  cone 
being  visible.  Tests 
at  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory 
give  1430^-1470°  C, 
as  the  temperatures 
at  the  centre  of  the 
flame  at  various 
heights  above  the 
gauze  top,  the  num- 
bers for  an  ordinary 
burner  at  correspond- 
ing  positions  in  the 
flame  being  ^00°- 
1350*^.  [Ss.  66.)  The 
same  burner  is  sup- 
plied provided  with 
an  arrangement  for  a 
forced  air  draught 
(14s.  bdj,  and  is  also 
fitted  with  !  urn  aces 
of  various  t3^pes,  an 
ordinary  crucible 
^^^  :£^    1 1  s,   6d. 

rown  and  Son  ^  have  brought  out  an 
fider  the  name  of  *'  The  Desideratum 
liU,'*  which  may  be  used  by  itself  or 
on  with  a  water-oven-  In  the  latter 
t  economy  of  space  is  efl^ected.  The 
s  of  a  compact  cylindrical  form  and 
^  still  nine  inches  in  diameter  and 
hes  high  delivers  six  pints  of  djs- 
per  hour  at  a  cost  of  three-farthings 
The  complete  still,  with  burner,  costs 
A  combined  copper  water-oven  and 
bad  for  ^^4  I  OS.  A  six-compartment 
still  costs  ;£rg.  The  same  firm  is 
indard  water  and  gas  fittings  for 
purposes,  and  much  apparatus  of  a 
table      for     technical      and      hospital 

quality  of  the   instruments  supplied 


Son*  35,  CbmlotU  Stnet,  Cmledanimn  Rpmd,  K. 


by  the  Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument  Co.*  is 
well  known  to  science  masters,  and  not  only 
to  those  vvho  can  :i  fiord  to  buy  the  ap* 
paratus  will  the  following  descriptions  be  of 
interest : — 

Ihe  sensitive  micro-electroscope  (Mg*  3)  used 
and  designed  by  Mr.  C.  T,  R.  \Mlson,  F*R.S., 
in  his  experiments  on  **  the  ionisation  of  air/' 
I>etails  of  his  work  are  to  be  found  in  Ruther- 
ford s  "Radio-activity,'*  recently  published,  and 
reference  is  made  to  the 
extraordinary  delicacy  of 
the  instrument.  There  is 
one  very  narrow  gold  leaf 
which  is  supported  on  a 
wire,  the  continuation  of 
the  latter  corresponding  to 
the  second  leaf  of  early 
days.  The  supporting 
wire  is  insulated  by  a 
sulphur  bead,  and  the  leaf 
system  is  charged  by  a 
second  **  upper'*  wire 
actuated  by  a  magnetic 
key  on  the  outside  of  the 
case.  The  insulatitm  is  so 
perfect  that  the  leakage  is 
due  to  the  natural  ionisa- 
tion  of  the  air  contained  by  the  case.  The  motion 
of  the  leaf  is  observed  by  a  microscope  with  mi- 
crometer eye-piece  through  an  opening  in  the 
metallic  case.  Two  other  openings,  covered  with 
thin  paper  to  preserve  the  conducting  character  of 
the  case,  serve  to  admit  radiations  which  are 
under  experiment.     The  price  w  ithout  microscope 

is  /^3    TOS. 

The  special  feature  of  the  Broca  galvanometer 
lies  in  the  small  magnetic  moment  of  the 
"needle/*  which  consists  of  two  vertical  parallel 
magnets,  having  a  consequent  pole  at  the  centre 
of  each,  and  fixed  very  close  to  one  another. 
Quartz  fibre  suspension  and  very  accurate  as- 
taticism  combined  further  increase  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  instrument.     {£.j   los.) 

The  Dolezalek  electrometer  is  of  the  quadrant 
type,  but  of  exceptional  sensitiveness.  This  ts| 
due  to  the  *' needle'*  being  very  light,  the 
quad  ran  tal  case  very  shallow,  and  a  quarts 
fibre  suspension.  Figures  obtained  by  the  de- 
signer show  a  deflection  of  8' 5mm.  at  two^ 
metres  for  an  e.mJ.  of  one  millivolt.  {^.-^  los.J 
Standard  cadmium  cells  (e.m.f.  1*0195  volts) 
may  be  purchased  with  a  Kcw  certificate  for 
J^i  us*  i>d. 

'"The  iluddell  thermo-galvanometer,  for  measur- 
ing extremely  small  currents  and  voltages,  is 
capable  of  measuring  the  currents  flowing  in  a 
Bell  telephone  when  in  use.  It  consists  of  a 
"heater**  or  coil  through  which  the  small 
current  passes.  The  rise  of  temperature  of  this 
coW  causes  radiation  of  heat,  excessively  small  in 
quantity,  towards  the  thermo-couple  of  a  Boys' 
radio-micrometer  suspended  between  the  poles  of] 


J  The  C«nl»rtdK«  SciMitific  lii«ltii*iniJt  Ca..  C-fnbndgr. 
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a  permanent  mag^net.  In  a  trial  experiment  it 
was  found  that  the  smallest  detectable  current 
measured  2*3  micro-amperes.     (£is  los.) 

Resistance  thermometrj-  apparatus,  consisting^ 
of  a  Callendar-Griffiths  bridge,  resistance  ther- 
mometer, and  an  Ayrton-Mather  D'Arsonval  gal- 
vanometer, can  be  purchased  for  jC^io. 

Several  firms  supply  Prof.  C.  W  Boys'  geo- 
metric tripod  stands  which  form  supports  to 
apparatus,  adjustable  to  any  height,  each  tripod 
being  in  geometric  contact  with  the  one  beneath 
it. 

Messrs.  Gallenkamp  and  Co.*  are  making  a 
number  of  pieces  of  apparatus,  called  the  **  Tech- 
nical Series,*'  which  are  designed  for  students* 
use,  and  are  stated  to  give  ver>'  considerable 
accuracy  in  practice.  Each  set  is  substantially 
made,  and  mounted  on  a  thick  teak  stand. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  apparatus  arranged  for 
measuring  the  coefficient 
of  expansion  of  gases  at 
constant  pressure.  The 
special  points  of  the  ap- 
paratus are  the  gradu- 
ated bulb  and  limb  at- 
tached, the  tap  at  the 
bend  which  allows  the 
pressure  in  the  two  limbs 
to  be  immediately  equal- 
ised, and  the  water- 
jacket  which  surrounds 
the  whole  of  the  mercury 
or  strong  sulphuric  acid 
used  to  confine  the  gas, 
and  so  renders  unneces- 
sary any  correction  for 
liquid      expansion. 

u:i  15s.) 

Other  pieces  of  ap- 
paratus in  the  same 
series  are  arrangements 
designed  for  experiments 
concerning  Boyle's  law, 
pressure  of  saturated 
vapours,  absolute  expan- 
sion of  liquids,  and  a 
constant  volume  air  thermometer.  The  Boyle's 
tube  is  mounted  on  a  support  two  metres  in 
height,  and  consequently  gives  results  extending 
over  a  wide  range  of  pressures.  (^,2  5s.)  The 
saturated  vapour  apparatus  consists  of  a  gradu- 
ated barometer  tube,  the  upper  part  being  sur- 
rounded with  a  water-jacket,  a  small  siphon  being 
arranged  to  preserve  a  constant  level  of  mercury 
in  the  cistern.  {£2,)  The  absolute  expansion  of 
liquids  is  measured  by  Dulong  and  Petit 's  method. 
The  capillary  horizontal  tube  being  provided  with 
a  T-piece  and  tap,  the  apparatus  is  quickly 
emptied,  and  another  liquid  can  be  then  intro- 
duced. The  side  tubes  are  nearly  one  metre  in 
height.  (£2  7s.  6d.)  The  constant  volume  air 
thermometer  is  that  of  Jolly,  with  the  addition 
of    a    side    tube    through    which    dry    pure    air 


Fig. 


1  Gallenkamp  and  Co.,  19,  Sun  Street,  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 


may  be  admitted  to  the  bulb  at  any 
to  bring  the  pressure  equal  to  that  of  : 
sphere.  Range  of  temperature,  from 
-ioqO.     {£1  17s.  6d.) 

The  same  firm  supplies  a  Da  vies' 
furnace  and  tripod,  which  consists  of  « 
body  with  asbestos  outer  covering,  t 
jacket,  and  metal  chimney.  The  sourc 
is  an  ordinary  Bunsen  burner,  and,  fi 
indicated,  the  furnace  is  very  efficien 
melting  in  twent\'  minutes,  brass  in  ten 
and  so  on.  The  apparatus  should  bee 
popular,  for  it  is  both  strong  and  cheap 
A  new  form  of  clamp  is  supplied  for  ho 
tube  apparatus  without  a  retort  stan 
provided  with  a  suspending  wire  fran 
allows  the  apparatus  to  hang^  vertic 
should  be  found  useful  for  Gxing-  buret! 
edge  of  a  bench  shelf.     (14s.  per  doz.) 

Messrs.  J.  J.  Griffin  and  Sons^  is8l 
tensive  series  of  catalogues  of  specia}  i 
schools.  In  the  list  of  thermometers  i 
meters,  means  are  offered  of  measuring 
tures  from  —200°  to  4000°.  Mercur) 
meters  containing  nitrogen  enable  great 
to  be  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  oi 
ing-point  of  mercur>'.  (4s.  upwards.)  A 
ing  method  of  compensating  for  slow  c 
zero  consists  in  fusing  a  small  rod  o 
kind  of  glass  inside  the  bulb  of  the  in 
(28s.) 

Prof.  W.  F.  Barrett's  form  of  Dine 
meter  is  supplied  by  this  firm.  Twotanl 
cold  and  warm  water  respectively  to  th 
meter  chamber,  and  the  formation  of  c 
place  on  silver-plated  copper.  In  AUi 
strument  the  temperature  is  lowered 
and  the  dew  is  formed  on  a  gilded  surfai 
close  to  a  similar  and  surrounding  surfac 
ing  a  means  of  promptly  observing  t 
i   production  of  dew. 

j  The  optical  bench  shown  in  Fig.  5 
I  metres  in  length,  and  the  uprights  are  s 
I  that  the  objects  can  be  brought  close  \ 
I  another.  The  separate  pieces  of  app; 
I  eluded  in  the  set  can  be  easily  seen 
I  figure. 

Andrews's  automatic  vacuum  regulate 
is  designed  for  use  with  vacuum  pump 
is  desired  to  maintain  a  constant  presi 
in  distilling  under  reduced  pressure, 
rod,  by  pressing  on  a  spring,  accordi 
position,  modifies  and  also  maintains  th< 
required  to  open  a  valve.  The  appara 
exhaustion  is  connected  to  the  side  tube, 
the  vacuum-pressure  fall  below  that  f 
the  spring  is  adjusted,   air  enters  by  t 

(3S-) 

Messrs.    Philip    Harris    and    Co.,    Lt 
issued    two    large    catalogues    of    phyj 
chemical    apparatus.    frt)m    which    we 
select  a  few  numbers. 

The  firm  make  a  speciality  of  Atwood  i 

I  J.  I.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Kingswav.  W.C 

>  rhilip  Harris  and  Co.,  144-146,  Edmund  Street,  Binr 
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1^  supply  in  different  grades  at  prices 
■om  j£^2  to  ;£ao  i5s.»  each  machine  bein|^ 
U  pattern. 


,|v;'*N> 


and  S  show  the  construction  of  the 
g-  arrangement,  which  can  be  apphed 
©I  machine.  Press^in^  on  a  contact 
key  releases  one  of  the  moving 
weights,  and  at  the  same  instant 
causes  the  eleciro-magtietic  lever 
(I^*&*  7)  tt>  start  the  stop-watch 
shown.  The  other  moving  weighty 
striking  the  platform  (Fig.  8). 
again  completes  the  circuit,  and 
so  causes  the  lever  to  stop  the 
watch. 

A  D'Arsonval  galvanometer  is 
supplied  by  thi?,  firm  for  ^"2  7s.  6d* 
in  brass  case,  and  a  cheaper  form 
on  mahogany  base  and  under  glass 
shade  for  £^i   is.  (Sd, 

For  electrostatic   experiments  a 
convenient    indicating    instrument 
is  the  clx^nite   needle — a  strip   of 
ebonite  mounted  on  a  pivot  exactly 
linary  magnetic  needle-     (js.  M,) 
Poole  apparatus  for  measuring  linear  ex- 


Joys  the  principle  of  the  optical  lever, 
the  displacement  of  the  end  of  the  rod 


by  bringing  back  to  the  horizontal  a  spirit-level 
displaced  by  the  expansion,     {j£i   12s.  bd.) 

Useful    pocket-books    are    issued    by    Messrs* 

Harris.  comprising 
**  science  data  '*  and 
a  diary.  Five-figure 
logarithms,  arranged 
by  Mr,  A,  Du  Pr^ 
Denning  to  get  over 
the  difficulties  of  the 
'*  differences  **  in  the 
low  numbersj  give 
log  4  to  9999  and 
antiiog  00  to  0*699, 
together  with  various 
useful  tables.  These 
.  tables  are  also  issued 
printed  on  a  varn- 
ished card. 
I  Messrs,  W,  G.  Pyc 

and  Co.^  Issue  a  cata- 
logue in  which  the 
items  of  interest  are 
very  numerous.  A 
ballistic  galvanometer  (Hibbert*s)  is  shown  of 
the  D* Arson val  pattern,  and  should  be  popular  at 
its  low  price  i£a  1:2s,  tyd.],  which  includes  an 
inductor  of  200  turns.  A  two-volt  storage  cell 
may  be  had  for  is.  9d,,  suitable  for  joining  with 
others  to  form  large  groups,  and,  for  as,  6d. , 
provided  with  brass  terminals  used  singly  as  a 
standard,  A  convenient  magnetometer  (Scarlets) 
consists  of  a  brass  holder  provided  with  an  alu- 
minium pointer^  and  is  capable  of  comparing 
strengths  of  fields  from  0*5  to  4*0  c,g,s.  units, 
(as.)  In  magnet ometric  experiments  the  position 
of  a  magnetic  pole  is  obtained  mure  or  less  ap- 
proximately with  the  ordinary  rectangular-shapecf 

magnets.  The  posi- 
tion is  fixed  with 
greater  certainty  by 
using  Robinson  mag- 
nets with  spherical 
ends.  These  may  be 
had  for  3s.  6d.  a  pair. 
The  absolute  con- 
ductivity  of  copper  for 
heat  may  be  mea- 
sured by  means  of  Searles  apparatus,  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  9,  The  teak  case,  packed  with 
felt,  may  be  opened  for  exhibiting  the  construc- 
tion of  the  apparatus.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  the  heat  is  applied  at  one  end  of  a 
twelve-inch  bar  by  means  of  a  steam  jacket,  and 
the  other  end  of  the  bar  is  maintained  at  a  con* 
stant  lemperature  by  a  spiral  tube  through  which 
passes  a  stream  of  cold  water*     06 5-) 

For  practice  with  lenses ^  a  trial  case  contain* 
ing  fifty  of  various  focal  lengths  should  be  most 
useful.     {£2   15s.) 

This  firm  makes  a  speciality  of  squared  paper, 
both  loose  and  in  books,  of  various  rulings, 
English,    metric,    and   logarithmic.     At    the  end 


I 

1 
4 


« 
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of  the  cataloj^fue  is  an  extensive  list  of  apparatus 
such  as  is  required  by  each  set  of  students  work- 
ing" at  elementary  courses  in  the  various  branches 
of  physics. 


Fh;.  9. 

Messrs.  Townson  and  Mercer  *  are  supplying^ 
an  impnned  fomi  of  Lavelle's  expansion  appara- 
tus (^is.)«  and  a  model  compass  in  gimbals 
(li^  6d.K  Fi|j,  10  shows  a  new  form  of  eudio- 
meter (Wilson's  patent),  the  construction  of  which 
IS  easily  seen,  a  and  b  are  g^duated  tubes,  the 
lattrr  beiiu;  provided  with  platinum  terminals  and 
surrounded  with  a  jacket ; 
c  and  E  are  three-way 
stopcocks,  and  f  a  mer- 
cury' reser\*oir.  By  raising^ 
or  lowering^  f,  g-ases  may 
be  driven  from  or  drau-n 
into  A  or  B,  or  driven  from 
A  to  B,  use  being:  made  of 
the  ihr^?e-way  stopcocks. 

The  instrument  maiT  be 
used  t or  illustrating^ 
Bi^yleV  law  for  pressures 
g^rt^ater  v>r  less  than  that 
o!  <>nc  dtrrK><pbert:-,  the 
*:a>  evper.  rnenied  upt^n 
Neing  in  \  t>r  B  respec- 
:-m!\.  For  Chirxes's  law 
:hf  g-is  i>  he^ttxJ  ir  :ht^ 
:;:Se  R.      Tv^  rrc  thi   \J:r:- 


^v  . 


rSf  rj^r:  :hit  :>:  c- 


•r.:crjc:ir^     g-ases     e: 
v>r.  srvir<:ng    v>*  »>r.   >:r.'p'\ 
~:v:r^.    the    gv^>t>    ..rvS ' 

."..:^      T^C'  ."■  • .      * ,       1"*^  > 
:V  :-Sf  f.      ^^\:  ^s 


t  Mtu  likr'Vt^  v'^mnnj*  ^rtri  F  C  ^ 


Several  firms  are  supplying^  porcelai 
burners  (4s.)  for  use  in  fume-cupboar 
corrosion  takes  place  with  great  rapi< 
burners  may  be  obtained  provided  i» 
pipe  jets  if  desired. 


PENS     AND     P  E  X  H  O  L  D  I 
By  J.  \V.  Jar  VIS, 
St.   Mark's  College,  Chelsea,   S.W 

Smith.  The  Clerk  of  Chatham  :    he  can   wr 
and  cast  accompt. 

Cade.  O  monstrous  I 

Smith.  We  took  him  setting  of  boys'  copies. 

Cade.   Here's  a  villain  ! 

Smith.  He   has   a   book   in   his   pocket    will 
in   it. 

Cadi'.  Nav  then,  he  is  a  conjurer. 

Pick.  N%,    he  can   make  obligations    and 
hand. 

Cade.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  '  Wliat  is  thy  name 

Clerk.   Emmanuel. 

Dick.  They  used  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  U 
*^o  hard  with  you. 

Cade.  Dost    thou   use  to  »Tite  thy  nanne?  < 
a  mark  to  thyself  like  an  honest,  plain-dealing 

Clerk.  Sir.    1    thank  God,    1   have   been  so 
up.  that  1  can  «-rite  my  name. 

All.   He  hath  confessed  ;  Away  with  him  !    I 
and  a  traitor. 

Cade.  Away   with  him.   1  say  !     Hang  him 
and  ink-hom  about  his  neck. 

2  Henry  I'/..  Act  IV 

MR.  THOM.\S  HODSON,  in  th< 
plished  Tutor,"  180*.^,  insists  upi 
pen  and  grood  free  ink.  m-ithout 
impossible  to  write  a  fair  copy."  \Vc 
Mr,  Thomas  Hodson  e\-er  tried  to  wr 
hotel  pen — that  in  the  coffee-room  pr 
perhaps  the  pen  and  ink  in  the  v< 
country  church,  and  if  he  found  the 
or  the  ink  '*lree"?  How  he  must  h 
for  the  metallic  stilus  and  the  wax  ta 
Roman  or  the  Greek !  But  the  Rom. 
Gn>ek  al><>  u>ed  the  true  repres^efita' 
rrsoiiirn  pers,  21  holiv^w  rced^  as  is  yet 
:he  East.  We  have  seen  h  asserted 
\\  erf  uxxf  :or  uTitinj:  as  early  as  the  fi 
*.:x.  and  \r.  Eurcw  they  were  loni 
.v-.::ni^  impierrTeni,  the  sons  generally 
:-^  --t  o!  :ht  5r»-v»>e  and  the  swan. 
Su.i-  ■  r»t*r.s  e\tt-n>:\e3y  advertised 
":  r  >  -.^-.T  v^f  per.  previiled  in  Ei^ 
•>^5.  >..:  :v  —^;'>:  a  hur>drec  years  afv-o  ; 
p'  xi.-\^*c  >•!•.••  rK-r.>  ::  a  Sir-Tci  forai« 
-.  XNr::  .-..>:  .c  ra-^  .r<:  :n  tbe  poc 
.-.^^:  ..:  •^-^>:  •-;/.•-.---:-;.*-,  ^nd  tbou^ 
-v  \:  >.'  .-x vi  :  .^  >  X  rk  -■  .-^  :  S;f  >  ^x^ie  no^  vc 
S^,^^,:sv'  :"^«:>  V.  vT-  .  ri  f:t-^«it  make, 
%5:  :."  ..St  >  :S-r  :Si  "t  :;-kiiowm  Jo 
>.j.^.>e^x'?:\'-  ~  -',-v  '^  ..  :x  -  .^f  thinne: 
t  *a>:  .^  >::•:  ^'  :r  -  ^^i^:-  tesnper 
y  ,.-:S^'  -^  .^-.'  I  -~ : '  >  ~ .  :  SO  Teduo 
i.^si  -^.<i*,':  t'^c  c.  :.   :■    :^::  .'-  ^rciss  of 

'         at  < 
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i  a  single  pen  in  iS^i.  Cast  steel  of 
quuUty  IS  used  in  the  in  an  u  t  act  u  re,  and 
operations  are  performed  by  cutting, 
and  embossing  apparatus,  worked 
'  hand-presses.  Birmuigham  was  the 
p  and  Is  still  tlic  principal  centre,  of  the 
idustry.  Gold  pens  tipped  with  iridos- 
mpoimd  of  indium  and  osmium,  most 
and  resembling  gold  in  appearance^ 
ttensively  used,  and  a  good  one  will 
*ars*  These  expensive  pens  are  gene- 
in  a  holder  carrying  a  considerable 
ink — hence  the  name  fountain-pen. 
ouble  with  a  fountain-pen  is  not  the 
at  the  equality  of  the  dischar^rc,  and 
successful  form  yet  produced  h  an 
invention, 

B  modern  social  life  is  perplexed  by  the 
livision  of  labour,  so  the  modern  school- 
confronted  by  I  he  three  divisions  of  his 
He  must  be  an  authority  on  the 
>arrel  altachmeni,  and  the  holder  or 
tu^o  are  good  and  one  is  bad  there  is 
f  failure,  and  the  modern  child  is  quite 
h  to  risk  this,  A  nib  tied  to  a  stick 
otion  has  not  been  unknown  ;  Indeed ^ 
lly  held  by  the  fingers  has  probably 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  teacher » 
louse  nib  found  in  the  school  ink-pot 
Mathematicians  tell  us  that  with  three 
cai^  make  six  permutations;  with  the 
ions  of  his  pen  the  ink-stained  fingers 

itnis  boy  can  makt^  an  infinity. 
he  nib.  Nib  is  the  same  as  neb  (A.S. 
th,  beak).  It  is  allied  to  the  Dutch 
k,  compare  the  E.  snipe ^  and  it  liter- 
the  point  of  any  things  particularly 
en,  adapted  to  be  fitted  into  a  holder. 
it    referred    to    cutting   a    point    on    a 

iw  profoundly  would  he  nib  a  pen/* 

Lamb,   South  5<?a   House, 

of  manufacturers  (Messrs,  Gillott  and 
placed  no  less  than  forty-six  %^arieties 
flic  market,  together  with  seven  varie- 
ch  the  nib  is  part  of  the  barrel  under 
r  trade  name  of  **  magnum  l>onum.*' 
tiese  are  small — no  thicker  than  knit- 
Ochei  needles^and  they  are  used  for 
linlcal  purposes,  chiefly  in  connection 
lectural   drawings.     At   the  other   end 

are  pen-nibs  with  thick  blunt  points, 
[y  smooth  for  "grown-ups*'  afflicted 
Qethcs  scribendi.  They  offer  no  resist- 
put  thoughts  as  the\'  flow  smoothly 
111 rf ace  of  the  paper,  and  they  lessen 
i  of  our  weary  hand*  Between  tliese 
lies  the  schoolmaster  ^s  choice,  and  we 

advisedly,  for,  if  he  will  not  decide, 
'ill  for  him,  and  bring  to  school  some 

and  fearful  things  in  the  shape  of 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  joy  of  the 
itroduced  a  pen,  the  nib  of  which  ran 

right  angles  to  the  shaft.  He  had 
rules   of   the   school    that    each   boy 


should  provide  himself  with  a  pen,  and  he  not 
only  proposed  to  use  it,  but  to  distribute  others 
among  his  fellows.  His  teacher  was  young  and 
inexperienced  then,  but  he  turned  the  occasion 
to  good  account,  for  it  made  an  excellent  work- 
ing explanation  of  the  phrase  **  driving  a  coach 
through  an  Act  of  Parliament /'  w^hich  occurred 
in  the  next  history  lesson. 

The  school  master  I  then,  must  choose  the  nib, 
and  not  allow  the  eccentricities  of  the  maker  to 
fascinate  the  pupil.  It  should  be  of  moderate 
length,  varying  from  one  and  three-eighths  to 
one  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  for  younger 
pupils.  The  points  should  be  fine,  not  abruptly 
ended  as  in  a  J,  nor  too  long  to  lose  their 
rigidity.  They  should  be  elastic  under  faint 
pressure  J  and  be  so  tempered  that  they  do  not 
lose  this  elasticity  after  short  use.  If  the  points 
are  too  tine,  they  splutter  and  catch  the  fibres 
In  the  paper ;  if  the  points  are  too  rounded  (as 
In  a  ball-pointed  pen  J,  they  offer  too  little  resist- 
ance to  the  inexperienced  hand*  llie  design 
should  be  plain,  though  shoulders  are  recom- 
mended, as  they  give  strength  to  the  split  point, 
and  a  small  rectangular  hole  serves  admirably 
as  a  reservoir  for  the  ink.  But  one  type  of  nib 
is  not  recommended  throughout  a  school.  As  the 
pupils  Increase  in  dexterity,  proficiency,  and  finger 
control,  the  nib  should  develop  into  a  softer  form, 
running  more  freely  over  the  surface,  and  with  a 
more  rounded  point.  As  facility  increases,  written 
exercises  should  be  done  with  the  maximum  degree 
of  rapidity  consistent  with  full  li^glbillty.  The 
hardness  or  firmness  of  the  nib  should  not  hinder 
thought,  and  the  attention  of  the  child  should 
not  be  abstracted  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary from  the  subject  by  the  machinery  which  is 
being  used.  The  *'  Carnegie  Series  ''  ^  of  pen-nibs 
seems  to  meet  the  conditions  laid  down  very  satis- 
factorily. There  are  several  choices  among  the 
fine  and  medium  pt^lnts,  and  they  are  neither  too 
hard  nor  too  stiff  for  young  fingers.  For  this 
reason  about  three  qualities  of  nibs  are  necessary 
for  pupils  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
the  promotion  from  one  to  the  other  is  often  an  in- 
centive to  good  work.  Grown-up-ness  Is  the  ideal 
of  the  boy,  and  the  pupil  who  feels  he  is  growing 
up  is  capable  of  exerting  himself  beyond  the 
dreams  of  an  exacting  master.  The  school  nib, 
then,  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  should  be 
provided  from  within  and  not  from  without  the 
school  until  the  pupil  has  reached  the  age  of 
discretion »  and  a  supply  should  be  kept  in  each 
master's  desk  in  readiness  for  emergencies. 

The  barrel  or  connection  between  the  nib  and 
the  shaft  is  of  some  moment.  It  should  be  made 
of  steel  for  ngiditv,  should  grasp  the  shaft  very 
firmly,  and  hold  the  nib  securely.  Here,  again, 
let  us  put  in  a  plea  for  simplicity,  and  for  the 
absence  of  devices  which  are  a  snare  to  the  bov 
and  a  worry  to  the  teacher.  Cheapness  in  the 
holder  means  inelastic  and  Inferior  steel  in  the 
barrel     Too  many  holes  or  spring  clutches  for 


1  M«cmv«n  *i>d  CiffttiMv^TL^w^jail^* 
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the  nib  also  weaken  it,  and  the  annual  destruc- 
tion of  barrels  by  the  healthy  boy  is  only  paral- 
leled in  the  profligacy  of  Nature.  The  barrel 
should  taper  towards  the  nib  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  a  well-sharpened  blacklead  pencil  as- 
sumes the  conical  form,  and  the  junction  of  the 
two  should  not  be  abrupt  or  marked  by  any  pro- 
tuberance. 

Avoid  devices  to  keep  ink  from  the  fingers ; 
the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease.  A  wine 
merchant,  on  hearing  that  the  great  Earl  of  Derby 
was  suffering  from  the  gout,  sent  him  a  case  of 
sherry.  The  Earl  replied  thanking  the  merchant 
for  his  kindly  sympathy,  and  said  that,  having 
tasted  the  sherry,  he  preferred  the  gout.  Inky 
fingers  are  better  to  bear  than  teaching  writing 
with  ink-avoiding  preventives.  Many  years  ago, 
barrels  were  sold  with  indentations  on  them  show- 
ing where  the  fingers  should  be  placed  when  the 
pen  is  held  correctly.  But,  we  may  ask,  when  is 
the  pen  held  correctly  ?  Against  forcing  all  fingers 
into  one  position  before  the  strokes  can  be  made, 
we  are  passive  resisters. 

In  a  book  on  the  art  of  teaching,  which  lies 
before  us,  no  less  than  six  series  of  commands 
are  suggested  to  the  teacher  before  the  pupil  can 
begin  to  write.  As  the  charity  boy  said  when  he 
had  been  induced  to  learn  the  alphabet,  **he  did 
not  know  he  had  to  undergo  so  much  to  learn  so 
little."  Certainly  at  first  the  fingers  are  held  too 
stiffly,  but  this  disappears  with  practice,  and  the 
simple  rule  is  that  the  child's  first  and  second 
fingers  should  be  straight  or  bent  slightly  out- 
wards, and  never  rigidly  bent  in.  This  allows 
for  a  slight  motion  of  the  pen  being  made  with- 
out any  other  motion  of  the  hand.  The  pen  or 
pencil,  to  encourage  finger  movements,  should 
be  held  at  least  one  inch  from  the  point,  and 
should  be  inclined  to  the  paper  about  60°.  The 
pupil  should  always  be  able  to  see  the  point  of 
the  p>en  as  he  writes.  Perhaps  some  advice  given 
for  beginners  may  be  useful  here.  A  preliminary 
step  to  handwriting  is  training  in  making  the 
various  simple  strokes  which  are  requisite  for  the 
formation  of  letters.  The  lines  and  curves  may 
be  practised  successively  in  the  sand-tray,  with 
chalk  on  the  blackboard  or  on  prepared  walls, 
then  with  brush  and  pencil  on  a  smaller  scale, 
and  finally  with  the  pen.  The  **  magnum  bonum  ** 
(nib  and  barrel  in  one)  represents  the  perfection 
of  adjustment  between  these  two  jjarts,  but  the 
cost — almost  a  penny  each — is  against  its  use  in 
school.  Brass  barrels  are  useless  owing  to  their 
want  of  elasticity. 

The  third  part  of  our  pen  is  the  holder  or 
shaft.  The  quill  with  its  close-cut  feathers  was 
an  ideal  holder.  It  was  light,  it  tapered,  it 
was  balanced,  and  it  was  pleasantly  flexible.  We 
have  now  a  rigid  cylinder,  sometimes  grooved, 
ill  balanced,  and  most  vilely  varnished.  An  im- 
proved shaft  of  cedar  wood  has  been  put  upon  the 
marKet,  but,  owing  to  its  absorptive  qualities,  it 
soon  becomes  dirty.  With  a  fine  coat  of  varnish, 
these  holders  are  sold  at  4s.  3d.  a  gross,  and 
this  represents  a  substantial  article  at  a  very  fair 


price.  They  are  nine  inches  long*,  thus 
at  least  three  or  four  chances  for  the  b 
them  down.  Why  are  boys  so  keen  aboi 
their  penholders  to  the  smallest  din 
When  the  youth  leaves  the  school-desl 
counting-house,  he  annexes  the  longe* 
the  office,  and,  pertly  stuck  behind  th 
becomes  a  formidable  weapon  at  close  < 
The  minimum  size  for  a  pen  shoi 
length  that  will  reach  from  the  papei 
an  inch  above  the  first  knuckle,  i.e.,  a 
inches.  Below  this,  a  pen  is  impossible, 
faced  confiscation  is  the  only  remedy.  5 
fiscation  has  been  broached,  we  had  In 
Mr.  Gilbert's  Mikado,  **  make  a  list  "  ol 
pens  which  should  be  instantly  annexe 
vigilant  teacher.  First  and  foremost,  th 
affectionate  aunts  and  uncles  buy  at  tb 
They  are  made  of  bone,  elaborately  turne 
for  the  insertion  of  microscopic  vie^vs,  an 
off  by  a  brass  holder.  They  weigh  twia 
as  an  ordinary  pen,  and  this  extra  w^eig 
additional  fatigue,  mounting  up  in  gi 
progression  as  the  day  goes  on.  Secon< 
which  **  a  double  debt  do  pay,**  being  a 
at  one  end  and  a  pen  at  the  other.  Ii 
men  at  hand,  exactly  six  inches  long,  t 
of  support  is  three  and  three-quarter  in< 
the  pen  end,  and  two  and  a  quarter  in< 
the  pencil  end.  This  is  all  right  for  tl 
but  quite  wrong  for  the  pen,  and  most 
for  the  pupil.  The  third  on  the  list  is  1 
tising  pen.  We  used  to  confiscate  an 
with  a  swivel  pad  at  the  top,  by  whicl 
could  stamp  his  name  not  only  on  his 
property  but  on  anything  else,  while  the 
ink  lasted.  The  latest  product  of  ing< 
have  acquired  is  a  pen  in  which  the  hole 
verted  into  a  calendar.  The  inside  is 
cylinder,  and  a  cloth  calendar  is  arrang 
same  principle  as  a  spring  tape  meai 
course,  the  spring  lasts  two  days  in 
of  an  enthusiastic  boy,  though  the  a 
thoughtfully  provided  for  two  years.  1 
the  holder  is  a  heavy  ornamental  sc 
which  a  capital  portrait  of  our  graciou 
deftly  inserted.  The  firm,  it  need  sc 
said,  is  a  foreign  one. 

!  Of  fountain-pens  there  are  two  variel 
called  stylographic,   is  a  wire  with   a 

I  point ;    the   other   is   a   pen.     The   forn 

:  suitable  for  boys  at  all ;  indeed,  the  wir 
difficulties  to  men  ;  but  these  are  beside  t 
question.  The  latter  is  very  expensiv 
far  the  pen-nib  supplied  is  better  a 
satisfy  commercial  than  educational  ne 
cheaper  varieties  are  disastrous,  as 
soon  loses  its  flexibility,  the  strokes  ar 
and  the  pen  off"ers  an  insufficient  res 
the  untrained  hand.  To  the  boy,  the 
not  that  he  desires  a  ready  instrumei 
cording  his  thoughts  on  paper,  but  th 
play  at  filling  and  refilling  the  fountair 
by  means  of  the  suction-dropper.     We  1 

I   many  experiments  with  this  pen,   and 
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rome  up  to  the  standard  requirfd  for  the 
Lirpose  of  training  a  boy  to  write* 
n  up.  The  holder  should  be  about  one- 
;  an  ounce  in  weight — that  is,  c-ight  pens 
the  nibs  should  balance  one  ounce*  A 
tc&t  is  that  two  complete  pens  should 
Dne  penny  J  and  should  measure,  when 
id  to  end»  about  one  foot.  This  repre- 
len  which  can  be  used  by  young  fingers 
fiiligue,  is  desii^ned  to  teach  the  ele- 
ietter-maklng  and  current  writing:  most 
y,  and  serves  as  an  excellent  introduction 
Iter  form  of  penmanship  when  it  becomes 
ynconscious  instrument  of  thouj^ht  that 
mav  l>e  truly  said  to  be  **miijrhtier  than 


JE    OF    GASOLINE    IN    SCHOOL 
LABORATORIES. 

J*  Rees  Fosier»  B.Sc,  (Wales), 

of  Llanberis  County  Sk-hool. 

*RT  description  of  the  installation  of 
Ml  for  the  generation  of  gasoline  for 
t  in  the  Llanberis  Intermediate  School 
I  Nature  ol  November  9th,  1905,  and 
have  interested  enough  readers  to  call 
irc  detailed  description  of  apparatus, 
nd  cost* 

suit  of  the  adoption  of  more  rational 
the  place  of  experimental  work  in  a 
^school  curriculum,  the  demand  of 
cJiers  for  proper  laboratories  is  rapidly 
by  school  governors.  W'here  a  town 
is  available  J  the  question  under  dis- 
>es  not  arise.  But  not  a  few  schools  are 
(Ch  of  coal  gas,  and  only  those  who  have 
to  organise  school  courses  in  chemistry 
(C^  without  it  can  fully  realise  how  de- 
ipon  it  we  have  become. 
f  more  than  five  years  since  the  question 
itself  in  all  its  diRiculty  at  Llanberis, 
additional  laboratory  accommodation 
t  provided  a  practical  solution  of  the 
was  imperative. 

rgns  is  not  available,  the  choice  seems  to 
acetylene  and  gasoline.  The  former 
rently  been  successfully  adopted  in  one 
least*  and  an  account  will  be  found  in 
OOL  World  for  January,  1902,  of  its 
laboratories  of  Felsted  School.  That 
raluable  substitute  where  great  heat  is 
IS  clear  from  that  articlej  and  the  writer 
ifir  as  to  say  that  '*  the  laboratory  would 
make  an  exchange  in  favour  of  coal 
iasoline,  on  the  other  hand«  as  far  as 
ascertained,  had  not  been  successfully 
in  this  count rj\  though  it  has  been 
various  purposes  in  America  for  many 
Tie  first  gasoline  machine  of  which  par- 
fcre  obtained  involved  the  use  of  a  heat- 
to  assist  evaporation^  and  was^  rejected 
Wind  that  the  risk  of  explosion  was  too 


great ;  but  further  inquiries  showed  that  gasoline 
could  be  successfully  manipulated  without  this 
serious  drawback.  Estimates  were  obtained  for 
acetylene  and  for  gasoline.  The  chief  object  was 
to  provide  heating  burners  for  the  chemical  and 
physical  laboratories,  and  a  secondary  object  was 
to  hght  the  school  buildings. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  following 
details  may  be  given.  Provision  had  to  be  made 
for  about  fifty  Bunsen  burners  and  about  the 
same  number  of  illuminating  burners.  The  con- 
ditions laid  down  were,  that  the  plant  should 
provide  sufficient  gas  for  either  of  these  sets  of 
burners  singly,  hut  would  not  be  called  on  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  laboratories  and  supply 
light  for  the  whole  building  at  the  same  time. 
The  question  of  expense  had  to  be  considered  seri- 
ously in  the  choice  of  the  system.  The  tender 
of  a  firm  of  acetylene  gas  engineers,  which  had 
already  done  similar  work,  was  rather  more  than 
j£,'i86|  including  all  gasfittcrs'  w^ork,  A  tender 
for  gasoline  plant,  including  all  special  burners, 
was  j[.(y2.  A  separate  tender  for  piping  and  gas- 
fitters'  work,  to  be  done  locally,  was  jC-?^-  Thus 
the  capital  outlay  was  40  per  cent,  higher  for 
acetylene.  To  make  the  inquiry  complete,  a 
rough  estimate  was  also  obtained  of  the  probable 
cost  of  connecting  the  school  up  to  the  nearest 
coal-gas  supply,  and  the  cost  of  laying  mains 
alone  worked  out  at  about  £^00.  The  still  more 
important  question  of  cost  of  maintenance  could 
not  so  easily  be  founds  and  the  writer  had  no 
means  of  experimentally  comparing  the  actual 
cost  of  the  two  systems.  There,  however,  seemed 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  estimate  that  one  gallon 
of  gasoHne  is  equivalent  to  fourteen  pounds  of 
carbide  as  a  source  of  gas  giving  equal  illumina- 
tion. With  gasoline  at  is.  6d.  a  gallon »  this 
w^orks  out  at  about  half  the  cost  of  acetylene^  and* 
as  will  be  shown  later,  gasoline  involves  fat  less 
time  and  trouble  in  manipulation,  This  j^reat 
advantage  in  the  matter  of  cost,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  gasoline  was  an  etlicient  substitute  for 
coal  gas  for  laboratory  purposes,  decided  the 
question  in  its  favour. 

The  machine  was  supplied  by  The  Walworth 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
with  it  were  supplied  all  special  fittings,  including 
illuminating  and  Bunsen  burners,  A  local  gas- 
fitter  supplied  all  necessary  piping,  and  set  up 
the  machine  without  any  difficulty  under  the 
supervision  of  the  writer. 

The  method  of  generation  consists  simply  in 
driving  air  over  the  surface  of  the  gasoline  in  a 
tank,  and  is  carried  out  in  practice  as  follows : — 
A  large  shallow  cylindrical  tank  of  copper,  c 
(Fig,  i),  about  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter  and 
about  a  foot  deep,  and  holding  about  250  gallons, 
is  buried  in  the  ground  some  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  from  the  building.  Three  openings  arc  pro- 
vided in  the  top  of  this  tank.  Into  one  is  screwed 
a  vertical  two-inch  pipe,  b,  opening  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground^  and  fitted  with  a  gas-tight  screw 
cap,  through  which  pipe  the  tank  is  filled  with 
gasoline.     From  the  other  openings  are  carried, 
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underground,  two  horizontal  pipes  to  the  gas- 
house,  which  may  be  a  small  cellar  or  other  con- 
venient place  in  the  basement  of  the  building. 
One  of  these  is  an  inlet  pipe,  d,  and  the  other 
an  outlet  pipe,  e.  In  the  gas-house  is  placed  the 
air-pump,  j,  which,  filled  with  water  to  the  level  s, 


Fig.    I.— General  Arrangement  op  the  Walworth  Gas  Machinb  and  Mixbk. 

A,  3^  sleeve  with  cap  covering  b  ;  b,  fill  pipe  to  c  ;  c,  generator ;  d,  air  from  j  to  c  ;  b,  gas  to 
bouse  system  from  c  ;  r,  air  from  j  to  k  ;  c,  gas  from  c  to  k  ;  h,  mixed  air  and  gas  from 
K  to  bouse  system ;  i,  air  induction  to  j  ;  j,  air  pump ;  k,  mixer  ;  l,  weight  pan— power 
for  J ;  M,  4  sheave  pulley— top;  n,  4  sheave  pulley — bottom  ;  o,  single  pulley  :  p,  crank  shaft 
—for  winding  ;  q,  check  valve ;  r,  cock  ;  s,  water  line  ;  t,  wire  cable  holding  l  ;  u,  strainer 
for  induction  i ;  x,  filling  plugs  ;  w,  draw-off  plugs. 

sucks  air  through  i,  and  drives  it  through  the 
pipe  D,  on  to  the  surface  of  the  gasoline  in  the 
tank,  c.  This  causes  rapid  evaporation,  and  a 
mixture  of  gasoline  vapour  and  air  is  driven  out 
through  the  pipe  e.  It  is  clear  that  the  "  rich- 
ness **  of  the  mixture  arriving  from  the  tank 
will  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  gasoline 
in  the  tank,  and  at  first,  when  it  is  nearly  full, 
this  mixture  will  be  much  too  rich  to  burn.  The 
cock,  V,  is  shut,  and  the  mixture  passed  through 
G  into  the  mixer,  K,  which  consists  of  two  parallel 
horizontal  revolving  cylinders,  and  is  filled  with 
water  to  the  level  s.  The  rear  view  of  the  mixer 
shows  the  two  inlet  pipes,  f  and  g,  opening  into 
the  two  cylinders.  Into  one  cylinder  the  mixture 
of  air  and  vapour  from  the  tank  is  admitted 
through  G,  and  into  the  other  cylinder,  air  from 
the  pump  through  the  pipe  f,  branching  off  the 
pipe  D.  The  pressure  from  the  pump  causes  the 
cylinders  to  revolve,  and  the  relative  amounts  of 
air  through  f  and  mixed  air  and  vapour  through  g 
depend  on  the  rate  of  revolution  of  these  cylinders 
respectively.  The  rate  of  revolution  is  regulated 
by  the  positions  of  two  movable  toothed  wheels 
on  a  horizontal  rod  passing  across  the  faces  of 
two  vertical  metal  discs.  The  discs  carry  a  series 
of  concentric  pegs,  which  engage  the  toothed 
wheels,  and  by  a  very  simple  adjustment  of  the 
positions  of  the  wheels  on  the  rod  the  rates  of 
revolution  of  the  cylinders  attached  to  the  discs 
can  be  regulated  as  desired.  Thus  any  required 
amount  of  air  can  be  added  to  the  mixture  of 
vapour  and  air  which  arrives  from  c,  until  a  final 
mixture  is  obtained  which  yields  the  best  results 
on  burning.     This  contains  about  15  per  cent,  of 


gasoline  vapour  to  85  per  cent,  of  air,  but 
somewhat  according  to  the  use  to  whic 
to  be  put,  and  the  kind  of  burner  employ* 
The  mixer  once  set  does  not  require  i 
tention  for  weeks.  The  outlet-pipe^  H,  fr 
mixer  leads  into  the  house  system.  It 
course,  necessary,  when 
stallation  is  first  started,  t 
the  air  out  of  the  pipes 
lighting  the  gas  at  the  h 
As  soon  as  the  gas  be{ 
bum  with  a  poor  and  blue 
the  amount  of  air  admitt 
the  mixer  is  decreased 
simple  adjustment  descrit 
The  construction  of  th 
sen  burner  will  be  easily 
stood  by  reference  to  1 
The  burner  differs  from 
dinary  coal-gas  Bunsen 
possession  of  a  screw  plug 
into  the  bottom  of  the  bun 
worked  by  a  milled  hea 
screwing  this  up,  the  poinl 
plug  gradually  closes  tlu 
hole  through  which  the  gas 
the  vertical  tube  of  the  1 
This  tube  carries  at  its  low 
a  number  of  air-holes  ar 
in  a  ring  round  a  collar 
ing  on  to  the  lower  part  of  the  burner,  i 
screwing  this  tube,  the  amount  of  air  ad 
can  be  much  more  delicately  adjusted  tha 
the  ordinary  form  of  burner.  The  comb 
of  these  two  adjustments  allow^s  of  the 
tion  of  a  non-lu- 
minous flame  of 
any  size  required, 
without  causing 
the  flame  to  burn 
at  the  foot  of 
the  tube.  These 
burners  give  ex- 
cellent results, 
the  non-luminous 
flame  being  as 
nearly  like  that 
of  a  coal-gas 
Bunsen  as  pos-  mmfn 
sible.  They  do 
not  choke  up  or 
require  periodic 
cleaning.  All  the 
ordinary  modifi- 
cations supplied 
for  coal-gas 
Bunsens,  such  as 
the  rose  burner, 
flat-flame  burner, 

rings,    Sec,    usually    fitted    as    tops    for 
purposes,    can    be    used    equally    well    wi 
gasoline  burner.     The  blowpipe  as   suppl 
coal   gas    requires    a   slight    modification, 
sitated  by  the  fact  that  the  gasoline  flame  i 
easily  blown  out.     The  nozzle  of  the   air 
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of  terminatmg  just  ini^ide  tht:  open  end 
lowpipe^  is  carried  about  one-eighth  inch 
It-  It  is  then  impossible  to  blow  the 
t  by  any  pressure  from  the  foot-bellows, 
blowpipe  completely  satisfies  all  demands 

it.  \%'here  a  large  amount  of  blowpipe 
ione,  it  is  worth  while  to  carry  a  separate 
from  the  pump  to  the  blowpipe  table, 
away  altogether  with  the  foot-bellows, 
fonc  in  works  where  blast-burners  arc  in 
use. 

umi nation,  specially  constructed  burners 
er  resulis  than  coaKgas  burners,  though 
^  fjive  quite  satisfactory  light.  It  is  of 
obvious,  from  what  has  been  said  about 
burners,    that    incandescent    mantles   are 

fur  use  with  gasoline,  and  the  results 
highly    satisfactory    as    with    coal    gas* 

generally,  gasoline  is  as  satisfactory  a 
y  agent  and  as  good  an  ilium i nan t  as 
f  gas,  and  far  belter  than  that  usually 
to  small  towns.  It  is  cleaner,  and  not 
re  expensive* 

atns  to  describe  the  attention  required 
Achine,  and  herein  lies  one  of  its  greatest 
over  other  systems  of  private  gas- 
le  whole  apparatus  is  extremely 
the  amount  of  attention  required  very 
e  weight  has  to  be  wound  up  once  a 

cc  every  other  day — an  operation  that 
>iJt  two  or  three  minutes.  The  mixer  has 
I^Uy  to  be  adjusted — an  even  simpler 
|nn  winding  up  the  weight.  The  filling 
Bk  is  the  only  serious  operation,  and 
l&cy  depends  clearly  on  its  capacity  in 
to  the  demands  made  on  the  supply.  One 
asts  from  one  to  two  years.  By  placing 
s  on  the  pipes  r>  and  k,  outside  the  build- 
tank  can  be  shut  off  from  the  house  and 
A'iihout  causing  any  waste  due  to  back 
from  the  pump.  The  gasoline  is  poured 
lank,  and  the  whole  operaiion  completed 
Be  of  hours,  care  being  taken  not  to  fill 
ftr>o  full.  The  water-levels  in  the  pump 
ier  should  be  carefully  adjusted,  but 
[||D  further  attention,  (tasoline  Is  a 
■T  the  lower-boiling-point  hydrocarbons 
^jetroleum»  and  is  supplied  by  the 
1  oil  companies  '\n  this  country  at  is.  ^d. 
^  a  gallon.  Only  the  best  should  be 
bi  bolls  between  35*^  C.  and  70'^  C* ,  and 
Bcific  gravity  of  about  063.  It  com- 
Poiporates,  leaving  no  residue,  so  that 
'  requires  no  cleaning  out,  and,  as  the 
r  one  consignment  can  be  emptied  into 
.  none  need  be  stored. 


X."  Smoking  Chart,    ^$ln.   by  4510.     (Leeds  i 
l».**Ta  I  hose  who   nre  ronvincfd   that   the   evils 
•citokini^  can   scnirely  be  overrated^   this  charr 
tome.     It    sft5    forth    In    simple    and    concise 
tn|urtous   efJi*cts    of    nicotine    on    the    blood, 
digest  tve  (ir^an^»   Sec.    Some  of  the  state- 
re  fm.igine,  make  boys  wonder  that  so  many 
olcers  survive  to  tell  the  tale* 


THK    PRODUCTION    OF    ARTIFICIAL 
SPEECH    SOUNDS. 

By  Prof.  Walter  Rij-^pmapiN,  M,A, 

E\  HR  since  the  talking  machine  was  invented 
the  idea  of  utilising  it  for  lantfuage  teach- 
ing must  have  presented  itself*  This  idea 
sometimes  assumed  grotesque  forms ;  it  was  sug- 
gested that  language  teachers  had  better  look  out 
lor  some  other  employment,  as  the  machine  was 
going  to  take  their  place. 

Vague  speculation  was  followed  by  experiment, 
and  as  a  result  we  have  gradually  arrived  at  a 
more  just  estimate  of  what  we  may  expect  from  a 
phonograph  and  from  its  more  recent  rivals  the 
Gramophone  J 

It  is  some  five  years  since  I  began  making 
records  with  the  phonograph.  My  first  attempts 
were  only  partially  successful  1  gradually  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  peculiar  phonograph 
timbre^  until  I  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  which  was 
faint  indeed,  but  tolerably  natural.  Others  whose 
ear  was  less  familiar  with  the  machine  were  not 
much  impressed,  and  for  a  time  I  ceased  to  ex- 
periment, as  {  believed  that  there  %vas  something 
imperfect  either  in  my  voice  or  my  method  of 
reproduction. 

Then  some  records  were  advertised  by  the 
Modern  Language  Press  and  submitted  to  me- 
They  had  evidently  been  spoken  very  rapidly,  sr» 
as  to  get  on  to  the  record  as  much  as  was  pos- 
sible of  the  text  occurring  in  the  book.  The 
result  was  intensely  irritating  to  the  nerves.  They 
confirmed  me  in  my  belief  that  many  improvements 
would  have  to  be  effected  before  the  phonograph 
could  be  introduced  into  the  class-room  with  ad- 
vantage. 

Over  two  years  ago  I  was  approached  by  the 
directors  of  the  Gramophone  and  Typewriter 
Limited,  and  willingly  accepted  their  suggestion 
that  I  should  make  a  series  of  experiments  in 
their  laboratory,  before  expressing  an  opinion  as 
to  the  educational  value  of  their  instrutnents.  It 
tnay  be  of  interest  to  explain  briefly  the  difference 
between  a  phonograph  and  the  Gramophone. 

The  general  principle  is  the  same.  The  waves 
of  sound  set  up  by  a  musical  instrument  or  the 
singing  or  speaking  voice  cause  vibrations  in  a 
sound-box,  and  these  are  communicated,  by  means 
of  a  sharp  point,  to  a  special  kind  of  wax.  This 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  cylinder  in  the  phonograph, 
and  the  blank  record  is  placed  on  a  cylinder,  which 
revolves  from  120  to  150  times  a  minute,  while 
the  point  travels  slowly  from  left  to  right-  In  the 
case  of  the  Gramophone,  the  material  on  which 
the  sound-waves  are  inscribed  is  in  the  form  of  a 
disc*  revolving  at  the  rate  of  about  70  revolutions 
a  minute.  The  point  starts  near  the  edge,  and 
travels  in  an  ever  diminishing  spiral  towards  the 
centre. 

The  vibrations  produce  '*up  and  down"  im- 
pressions in  the  phonograph  record — a  series  of 

1  Tt^e  Gramoph<me  it  ^rWted  t%  the  b«i  reprevntmivv  ol  ta11[ifi|[ 
in*:bmp*  with  r«;oTd*  in  iht  ilup«  of  4l*&,  far  *hkh  ibf?e  i*  «io  f  nierk 
tarns* 
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tiny  hills  and  valleys;  in  the  Gramophone  record 
the  vibrations  are  lateral,  that  is,  the  reproducing 
needle  vibrates  from  side  to  side. 

The  phonograph  record  can  be  heard  as  soon  as 
it  is  made  it,  in  place  of  the  recording  point,  a 
sound-box  is  attached,  in  which  there  is  a  hard  and 
comparatively  blunt  point.  The  cylinder  revolves 
again  at  the  same  speed,  the  point  travels  over 
the  hills  and  valleys,  vibrations  are  set  up  in  con- 
sequence, and  these  produce  a  series  of  sounds 
like  those  originally  uttered,  only  fainter,  and 
with  certain  changes,  which  give  what  I  have 
called  the  phonograph  timbre.  When  the  original 
sounds  were  very  powerful,  the  timbre  is  not 
marked ;  in  records  of  speech,  where  the  volume 
of  sound  is  not  great,  this  timbre  is  disturbing. 
I  have  heard  no  speech  records  in  which  it  was 
absent. 

For  commercial  purposes,  the  **  master  record,** 
i.e.  the  original  record,  has  to  be  reproduced  in 
large  quantities.  There  are  two  ways  of  doing 
so.  One  is  to  set  the  master  record  going,  and  to 
let  the  sounds  so  produced  be  recorded  on  a 
number  of  blanks  which  are,  so  to  speak,  listening 
to  it.  Now  it  is  clear  that  these  will  be  records 
of  reci>rds,  giving  the  original  sounds  in  a  twice- 
changed  form.  There  are  the  timbre  of  the  master 
record  and  the  timbre  of  the  record  made  from  it. 
This  prtKH^ss  ci^uld  obviously  not  be  considered 
satisfactory,  and  further  exjx^riments  were  made 
which  KhI  to  the  system  now  in  general  use  for 
multiplying  records. 

The  wax  master  record  is  subjected  to  chemical 
treatment ;  metal  is  dept^sited  on  it,  which  gives  a 
matrix  irom  which  any  number  of  records  can  be 
cast.  This  shows  exactly  the  same  indentations 
as  the  master  record.  The  **  moulded  **  phoniv 
graph  rtxx^rds  are,  ci>nsequently,  much  better  than 
those  produced  by  the  older  pnx^ess  mentioneii. 
The  prixx'ss  employed  in  the  production  of  Granu>- 
phone  rect'irds  is  a  jealously  guarded  secn^t ;  but 
the  general  principles  are  the  same.  The  discs  as 
sold  are  of  a  hard  black  substance  resen\bling 
vulcanite,  and  will  stand  any  reasonable  treat- 
ment. 

The  teacher  is,  of  cvnirse,  concerniHl  with  the 
practical  question  :  Can  I  make  any  uno  of  such 
instruments?  If  so,  is  it  to  Ix*  a  phiMU>j*iaph  or 
the  Gramophone? 

The  phonc>graph  has  the  obvious  advantage 
that  the  student  can  make  his  own  rtxH^rds,  but 
this  is  ol  real  value  only  to  the  traim^l  observer. 
It  is  not  enousiih  to  repr^.xluci"  sounds:  you  must 
also  bv»  able  to  discriminate  thorn.  Just  as  the 
teacher  cannot  give  the  lx*st  help  tv>  his  pupils 
unless  he  has  studied  the  sounds  of  s|HHvh,  so  it 
requires  a  phonetic  training  tv>  derive  full  b<*nefit 
from  a  revx^rvl  of  one's  spt^ivh. 

The  obvious  use  of  the  talking  machine,  how- 
evt^r.  is  to  prvnide  m^xiels  of  native  ami  foreign 
spe^^h:  and  it  is  the  intonation  of  vx>i\nectt\l 
speech  rather  than  the  indixidual  sounds  that  can 
be  learnt.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  rate  v»f  revolutiv^n 
CMinot  be  dimtnishtxi  so  that  the  words  are  pro- 
ducer! quite  slowly  and  the  separate  sounds  can 


be  studied.  A  reduction  of  speed  alway 
such  a  lowering  of  pitch  that  the  souni 
quite  unnatural.  But  the  intonation  is  n 
excellently;  if  we  wish  to  observe  it  ti 
need  to  reduce  the  speed. 

After  hearing  many  records  of  spee< 

phonograph  and  the  Gramophone,  I  hav 

tation  in  saying  that  the  Gramophone 

better    results.     It    is    true    that    som« 

*  *  moulded  *  *  Pathe  phonograph  records 

French  are  very  good,  but  even  the  be 

free  from   the  peculiar   timbre    which  j 

separable    from    the    phonograph.      Th< 

phone    also    has    its    drawback — the    ** 

The  origin  of  it  is  still  something  of  a 

In    some    records    it   is   objectionable, 

hardly  noticeable.     Fortunately,  it  does 

the  voice;  it  is  merely  a  kind  of  accom 

As  it  is  a  noise,  and  not  a  musical  soun 

not  carry  far. 

!        When  I  had  satisfied  myself  that  th 

,   phone  deserved  serious  consideration  as 

'   tional  appliance,  I  willingly  agreed  to  m; 

j   it.     At  my  invitation,  Mr.  S.  Barlet  w^ro 

i   of  thirty-one  dialogues  dealing-  w^ith  F 

j   and   ways,   and,   after  numerous   exper 

complete  set  of  Gramophone  records  re 

■   these  dialogues  has  now  been   made. 

I   necessary  to  relate  how  many  voices  y 

and  how  often  a  record  had   to  be   mj 

I   because  of  some  trifling  slip.      Few  car 

cxp>erience  in  this  rather  tedious  work. 

They  were  almost  ready  when   I   he* 

Cambridge  phonograph  records.      I  gatl: 

the  prospectus  that  the  difficulties  I  had 

in  my  early  attempts  had  been  overcoi 

looked  forward  with  genuine  pleasure  1 

these  records.     What  my  feelings   wei 

had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so   I    pre 

descrilx*.     The  selection  of  passages  for 

tii^n  had  Ix^n  made  with  such  evident  c 

seemed  cruel  that  those  interested   hac 

no  Ixtter  results.     That  their  want  of 

due  in  large  measure  to  the  mode  of  re] 

there  can  Ix*  little  doubt.     The  records 

taken  frv>m  master  records  by  the  earli 

indicated  aKne ;  an  installation  for  **  n 

rtyv^rds     was     probably     found      too 

Whether  it  would  not  have  been  cheap  i 

run  to  have  the  master  records  reprodu 

regular  factory  of  one  of  the  large   pi 

i\Miipanies  is  another  question. 

Ihe  pric\*  ot  the  instruments  and  r 
mains  to  be  cv>n  side  red.  Phonofi^raphs  • 
at  ahnv>st  any  prict* :  liramophones  ai 
whole,  more  ex^vnsive.  The  Cambrid 
graph    r^w^rds    cost     ;>.    each;    those 


l\ithe    cv>st    fro"i     i>..     ;d. 


to 


In 


cataK^iie  will  be  found  a  i^ood  selection 
pievvs  spv>ken  by  well-krown  French  ; 
actresst"SL.  The  ten-ircli  <->amophone  n 
nS.  each.  The  t-'>!rty-;»rt'  «i'dIogues  wil 
shortly :  the  Kx^k  o.'^crai-'i-Ti;::  the  text 
interest  to  m^xlem  !ani:uai:o  teachers. 
also  some  go«.Kl  Grarnop*:.  re  reo>rds  c 
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es  (spoken  by  Dclaunay),  of  passagfes 
^sical  Germ<m  plays^  and  of  wdl-known 
b  is  fniicli  tii  be  desired  that  the  number 
^honc  records  suitable  for  educational 
should  be  la  rarely  increased, 
he  recital  of  passages  of  literary  value  by 
ised  artisl  in  speech,  if  well  reproduced  by 

Echine^  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable 
the  class-room  cannot  be  doubted, 
machine  which  is  used  in  the  French  or 
clas^s  will  serve  the  teacher  of  Eng-lish 
£  it  can  also  be  utifised  in  the  singing 
Pd    can   supply   the   accompaniment   for 

Ikjl 

lore  teachers  show  interest  in  these  in- 
s,  the  more  likely  those  commercially  in- 
fill be  to  improve  ihem»  so  that  they  may 
better  rep r*>duct ions  of  the  spoken  voice, 
crease  the  number  of  the  records,  so  that 

fe  at  our  disposal  a  rich  r^pertoite. 
Ed 


kL   INSTRUCTION    IN    BOYS' 
SECONDARY    SCHOOLS/ 

By  W.  A,  Knicut, 
Sfrx^'v's  Triide  SihooJ.  Brutun. 


IIL—Metal-work. 

!KIXG    In    metal    follows    on    naturally 

Pm  woodwork,  and  is  so  interesting  to 
rs  that  it  is  strange  how  seldom  it  is 
into  the  upper  forms  of  English 
f  schools.  It  would  be  difficult  to  pro- 
Id  work  in  metal  without  a  previous 
H  the  use  of  tools,  but,  given  this  early 
Ipt  is  surprising  how  rapidly  boys 
Ipustomed  to  work  with  heavier  tools 
mals.  In  the  greater  pari  of  the  work 
e  necessary  and  desirable  to  aim  at  a 
&r  standard  of  accuracy  than  in  wood- 
boy  too  long  ;it  operations  like  filing 
[|g  would  be  to  deprive  the  work  of 
nd  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
to  iron  as  a  material.  Forging  is 
Is  worth  the  trouble  involved.  Solder- 
**  dream ''  of  the  average  boy  of  a 
turn  of  mind,  and  might  as  well  be 
lught ;  it  opens  up  an  enticing  prospect 
[>1  where  physical  apparatus  has  to  be 
tpaired. 

Bes  will  probably  be  smaller,  but  rather 
^r-space  per  pupil  is  required  than  in 
k. 

tinuous  31  n.  bench,  2ft.  6in.  high,  5ft. 
luld  run  round  three  sides  of  the  shop, 
itt  %"ices  and  anvils  combined    fixed  4ft, 

km  drawer  under  each  bench-place.  If 
avcd  floor,  the  very  necessary  rigidity 
ined  by  screwing  the  benches  to  light 
dards  of  T-section,  let  into  the  floor,  A 
ICC  should  be  reserved  for  a  teacber^s 
ice,  pruvided  with  a  larger  vice,  and  sets 


of  drawers  and  cupboards  below,  A  strong  drill- 
ing-machine can  be  fixed  at  any  convenient  bench- 
end,  The  sets  of  tools  arc  best  arranged  on  a 
rack  running  round  the  walls  above  the  benches, 
the  general  tools  being  in  the  teacher's  care. 

Two  small  forges  are  better  than  one  large  one, 
and   should   be   placed  against  one  wall,  with   a 


o 


Fig.  I.— Model  No-  5.     Siqvt  Rake  (Iron). 

large  anvil  conveniently  near  each.  A  grind- 
stone (which  can  also  be  used  for  grinding  the 
woodwork  tools),  a  set  of  stocks  and  dies  from 
^in.  up  to  Jin.,  a  supply  of  coarse  and  fine  files, 
soldering  irons,  shears  for  metal-plate,  pliers  of 
various  kinds,  and  two  sets  of  forging  tools  are 
all  indispensable. 

It  wil!  be  found  necessary  to  modify  the  class- 
system  of  teaching  in  some  parts  of  the  course, 
e.g.  in  forging.  After  the  teacher  has  demon- 
strated, the  boys  should  take  it  in  turns  to  prac- 
tise the  operation  on  a  spare  piece  of  rod,  one 
boy  at  each  forge,  while  the  otihers  are  working 
at  some  other  model  not  requiring  the  forge  or 
anvil.  The  boy  should  not  be  allowed  to  begin 
his  model  until  he  is  fairly  proficient  in  the  exer- 


tin.  9,  — Modeti 9 and  19, 

else  which  it  involves.  When  the  class  has  made 
some  progress  in  the  course,  and  the  danger  of 
ruining  the  tools  and  of  wasting  material  is  re- 
duredi  the  making  of  simple  pieces  of  physical 
apparatus  can  be  suggested  as  a  suitable  occu- 
pation on  wet  half-holidays.  The  minor  repairs 
of  a  bicvete  can  also  be  *'  tackled''  Un  \Vvfe  Vsei^x 
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boys.     After    the    first   year,    such    tools    as    the 
square,  chisels,  &c.,  will  be  made  in  the  shop. 

In  the  following  suggested  course  the  models 
have  been  chosen  solely  with  a  view  to  illustrate 
the  exercises.  The  latter  are  the  **  essentials/' 
and  must  he  graded  carefully  in  difficulty.  No 
two  teachers  will  agree  as  to  the  actual  order, 
and  many  will  be  able  to  suggest  other,  and 
possibly  better,  models.  The  idea  of  framing 
an  •*  engineering  *'  course  has  been  studiously 
avoided;  the  cost  would  be  .very  much  greater, 
and,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  use  of  machine 
tools  does  not  give  the  desired  training  of  hand 
and  eye ;  the  proper  place  for  such  a  course  is 
not  the  school,  but  the  technical  college. 


List  of  Tools  recommended. 

Calipers,  *'  in  "  and  *'  out,"  5in. 

Cross-pane  hammer,  Alb. 

Cross-cut  chisel    ... 

Straight  chisel 

Compasses 

Brass  scriber 

Steel  scriber  

File,  loin.,  middle  cut,  flat  float 
File,   loin.,  bastard 
Try  square,  sin.   ... 
Steel  rule,  single 

Tinman's  mallet  ...         

Cheney     anvil      and     vice,      No.      30, 
3 Jin.  jaws 


jC    s. 


I 

d.   I 
10  I 

ol 

9i 

9 

8 

3 
3 
o 
10 
6 
o 
o 


One  set   for  each   bench-place  ait  £1     9  10 


Tools  for  General  Use. 

2  pairs  round-nosed  pliers 

3  pairs  cutting  bell  pliers,  6in 

2  hacksaws 

I  round  B.W.  gauge,  i  to  26 

1  oilcan,  A-pint     ... 

2  tinman's  shears,  loin. 

1  rule-joint  compass.  Sin. 

4  cast-steel  round  punches 

3  cast-steel  square  rimers 

2  soldering  irons,  ^Ib.     ... 

3  rivet  sets 

I   beak  iron,    i81b.  at   is.  4d.    ... 
I  crease  iron,  71b.  at  is.  6d. 
I  funnel  stake 
I  hatchet  stake     ... 

1  paning  hammer 

2  portable    forges,     with    bellows    (or 
American,  with  fan)    ... 

6  forge  tongs,  various    ... 

2  C.S.   41b.   anvil  hammers 

2  each  rake,  poker,  brush    and  slice  ... 

1  drilling  machine  to  fix  on  bench,  and 

set  of  drills,  Jin.   to  jin. 
I  fitter's  parallel  **  lightning"  vice,  4in. 

jaws 
I  set  stocks  and  dies,  Jin.  to  iin. 
I  leg  vice,  4in.  jaws 


I 
6 
8 
6 

6 
I 

I 

I 

5 

3 

4 
10     6 

(>  6 
o 
o 


9 

I 


10    o  o  i 

12  O 

4  6 

12  o 

I   13  o 

I    12  O  I 

I  10  o  i 

I       2  O    I 


jf.2i   i6    4 


A  quantity  of  materials  for  a  year 
two  classes  of  twelve  each  would  be  a 
for  the  course  suggested  : — 

141b.  hoop  steel,  Jin. ;  i  bar  cast  s 
hexagon  ;  i  bar  flat  steel,  1  Jin.  x  Jin, ; 
steel,  |in. ;  i  sheet  steel,  16  g-auge ;  i  s 
24  gauge ;  41b.  No.  4  iron  wire ;  2lb.  va 
wire;  2  round  iron  rods,  Jin.;  i  '■■ 
2\'in.  X  |in.  ;  i  round  iron  rod,  Jin.  ;  i  r 
rod,  gin.  ;  J  sheet  zinc,  No.  10 ;  J  shi 
No.  16;  I  sheet  copper.  No.  24;  2lb.  bi 
No.  9;  2  sheets  tin,  xx  (charcoal);  3  cw 
coal ;  I  bar  iron,  iin.  x  Jin. 

The  total  cost  should  not  exceed  ^^3. 

.SUGGESTED  TWO-YEARS'  COL  RSE  IX 
WORK. 

A. — List  of   Exercises. 

I.  Gauging   B.W.G.      2.  Bending,    twisting, 
wire.       3.  Filing.       4.  Cutting    with    chisel. 
6.  Cutting  with  shears.    7.  Drilling.    8.  Solderin 
ing.     10.  Forging — (a)  drawing   and   pointing, 
at     red     heat.       11.  Punching,     riveting,      and 
12.  Seaming.      13.  Annealing.      14.  Tempering. 
ing    sheet    steel.     16.  Sawing    iron    and    steel. 
cutting  (stocks  and  dies).     18  and  19.   Upsetting 
ing. 

B. — List  of  Models. 

I.  Crucible  triangle  (iron  wire  and  clay  pipes] 
scriber  (brass  wire,  No.  9).  3.  Gardener's  1 
4.  Set  squares  (brass).  5.  Round  sponge- 
6.  Surveyor's  arrow  (iron  I'm.  rod).  7.  Boy's 
with  brazed  ferrule  (iron  wire.  No.  4).  8.  Fei 
(iron  wire,  No.  4).  9.  Funnel  and  handle  (tin), 
bucket  (sheet  iron).  11.  Stove  rake  (iron), 
meter  (copper).  13.  Engineer's  straight-edge  C 
14.  Specimens  of  tempered  steel  (steel).  15. 
(sheet  steel).  16.  Hard  chisels,  chipping  am 
(cast  steel).  17.  Mincing  knife  (sheet  steel).  18 
hook  (plate  steel).  19.  Garden  trowel  (si 
20.  Try  square  (iron  and  steelj.  21.  Calipers, 
out  (sheet  steel).  22.  Letter-weight  (iron).  23. 
and  washers  (iron).  24.  Door-handle  (iron), 
stand  (iron). 


Si:COXl)ARV  EDL'CATION  AND  Tl 
POSED    IMPERIAL    COLLEGE 
PLIED  SCIENCE. 

Hy  J.   H.  Reynolds,  M.Sc. 

rrincipal  of  the  Manchester  Municipal  Scl 
Technology. 

THE  final  Report  of  the  Departmei 
mittee  on  the  Royal  Colleg-e  of  I 
a  document  of  high  importance,  < 
spective  of  and  even  transcending-  its  i 
purpose,  which  is  to  establish  the  pes 
there  should  be  founded  in  London  an  i 
comparable  with  the  great  Technical  HI 
of  Charlottenburg. 

Referring    to    the    institutions    of    w 
eminent    schm^l    is    regarded    as    the 
Report  states  that,  **  taken  as  a  whole. 


ri€  of  conditions  which  do  not  obtain 
>utilr\%  and  the  system  which  thfv  em- 
poi  one  which  could  with  advantage  be 
in  its  entirety.'*  The  conspicuous 
?hieh  these  schools  and  the  ^reat  uni- 
I,  at  the  hands  of  scientific  teachers  of 
4ie.sl  eminence^  have  rendertd  ti>  the 
■nation,  converting  her  from  an  a^ri- 
wid  importing  country  Into  a  formidable 
ft] ring  and  exporting  nation,  is  well  €x~ 
ftby  the  classical  illustration  given  in  the 
Hr  the  rise  and  development  in  Germany 
Kemical  industry.  The  annual  value  of 
iucts  of  this  industry  durinij-  the  last  thirty 
has  risen  from  a  quite  insignificant  amount 
ftm  of  _£r50, 000,000  sterling,*^  and  the 
ftnts  in  the  field  of  applied  chemistry 
ft^y raged  a  like  development  in  the  prac- 
jching  of  physics  with  a  view  to  the  en- 
pent  of  the  electrical  engineering  industry 
^also  Germany  has  become  a  most  for- 
>nfipetitor  of  this  country, 
tJL  respect,  we  may  well  inquire,  is  the 
tijch  has  led  to  these  results  one  which 
with  advantage  be  introduced  into  this 
Are  there  in  (jcrmany,  apart  from  com- 
ilitary  service,  some  peculiarity  of  tradi- 
special  national  characteristic,  or  set 
itanccs  altogether  foreign  to  us  as  a 
lich  make  the  system  inapplicable?  The 
^es  no  indication  of  this  :  on  the  contrary, 
to  show  that  the  success  which  has 
ie  teaching  of  science  as  applied  to  in- 
irsuits  in  the  technical  high  schools  and 
of  Germany  is  due,  presumably,  to  the 
lality  of  the  preliminary  training  required 
mis  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  these 
ons.  They  must,  in  short,  "give  evidence 
ng-  satisfactorily  passed  through  a  nine- 
piurse  of  secondary  education/'  **  It  is 
bch  a  broad  foundation  of  general  know- 
ftie  Report  goes  on  to  say,  "that  It  is 
ftj  that  a  student  can  benefit  by  the  higher 
Ptraining  which  Is  regarded  in  Germany 
g  essential  to  the  deveJopment  of  her  in- 
u*'  It  is  upon  her  gymnasia,  '*  with  their 
iciant  classical  and  literary  curriculum,** 
^ny  reg-ard  as  the  most  satisfactory  train* 
ftpoD  the  Realgymuasia  and  the  OherreaU 
■neither  of  which  classes  of  secondary 
Kt tempts  specialisation  for  any  occupa- 
St  the  universities  and  the  technical  high 
rely  for  efhcient  students  for  their  courses 
science, 
ittl  a  thoroughly  good  foundation  of 
iucation  has  been  laid  is  it  deemed 
a  student  to  undertake  any  specialised 
ricsearch  In  the  higher  branches  of 
cnowledge  in  its  application  to  industry. 
courses  of  preparation  in  the  secondary 
education  occupy  nine  years,  and  are 
Iby  four  years'  specialised  instruction  in 
fecal  high  schools  or  in  the  universities. 
^Il  to  see  that  there  Is  anything  In  these 
(Its  '*%vhich  could  not  with  advantage 


country, 
surejy  plain  tnat  it  cne  success  which  has  at- 
tended  the  teaching  of  applied  sciente  in  the 
technical  high  M:hools  and  in  the  universities  of 
Germany,  and  has  brought  about  so  great  an 
industrial  revolution  in  that  country  In  tlie  iihort 
space  of  a  generation,  is  to  be  realised  here,  it 
must  be  done  by  the  adoption  of  a  similar  policy. 

At  a  later  stage  of  the  Report »  referrirg  tti  the 
previous  statement  as  10  the  unsultabllitv  of  the 
German  system  for  adoption  in  this  country,  the 
Committee  goes  on  to  say  that,  however  admir- 
able in  themselves,  there  are  certain  elements  in 
the  system  which  cannot  he  reproduced  here*  It 
then  makes  the  astonishing  but  by  no  means  un- 
expected confession  that  "we  cannot  require  at 
present »  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  our  hi i^ her 
technical  colleges,  the  same  standard  of  general 
education  as  in  Germany/*  for  '*  such  a  require- 
ment might  seriously  restrict  the  number  of 
students  *'  ! 

Nevertheless t  in  spite  of  this  admitted  unpre- 
paredness,  this  paucity  of  knowledge  and  train- 
ing on  the  part  of  English  students,  it  is  insisted 
that  the  country  is  in  urgent  need  of  a  greatly 
increased  provision  for  education  of  a  university 
grade  in  the  sciences  applicable  to  industry,  and 
of  an  education  "  advancing  to  the  highest  planes 
of  specialisation  and  research."  How  is  it  pos- 
sible to  secure  this,  except  by  accepting  the 
principles  and  following  the  methods  adopted  in 
Germany  and  not  less  so  in  Switzerland?  They 
simply  illustrate  the  contention  that  you  cannot 
build  with  sureness  except  upon  an  adequate 
foundation.  If  there  be  no  broad,  generous  edu- 
cation, then,  no  result  of  high  scientific  industrial 
value  in  **the  higher  planes  of  specialisation  and 
research  **  can  be  expected  or  attained. 

The  Report  clearly  shows  in  many  paragraphs 
that  it  is  to  this  preparedness  for  liberal  studies 
that  (iermany  owes  her  unparalleled  advance  as 
an  industrial  and  commercial  nation,  that  it  is 
to  this  perfecting  of  men  rather  than  of  machines 
that  her  success  is  due,  that  it  is  by  education, 
and  education  alone»  combined  with  a  rare  disci- 
pline and  much  sacrifice  of  immediate  gain,  that 
the  nation,  unaided  by  natural  advantages  or 
material  resources,  has  advanced  from  an  agri- 
cultural to  a  commercial  and  industrial  position 
of  the  first  rank.  It  is  gravely  urged  in  this 
Report  that,  although  we  cannot  require  at  present 
the  same  standard  of  education  as  in  Germany, 
'/because  we  cannot  instantaneously  compel  our- 
selves to  feel  the  German  love  of  education  for  its 
own  sake/'  although  we  cannot  Imitate  the  uni- 
formity, thoroughncsSt  and  simplicity  of  the 
German  standard,  we  can  at  least  do  one  thing— 
we  can  make  **  greatly  increased  provision  for 
education  in  the  sciences  applicable  to  industry 
of  a  university  grade  and  type.  *  Surely  this  is  a 
perverse  view  of  the  question — is,  indeed,  an  anti- 
climax* It  is  not  diflficult  to  show  that  the  rrieans 
of  high-class  training  in  the  application  of  science  _ 
to  industry,  and  vt\  sc\ttNU'c\c  \e^t^T«:\v\^  t^^^\^w  ■ 
to  iivdus trial  probXcms,  ^tc  ^k^a^^^   ^x^<\^^^  K^t 
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in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  number  of 
students  properly  qualified  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

In  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  in  the  Central 
Technical  College,  which  is  closely  allied  with  it, 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  the  Universities 
of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  in  the  Universities  of 
Liverpool,  Manchester  (with  which  is  now  asso- 
ciated the  Municipal  School  of  Technology  with  its 
wealth  of  fine  equipment),  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Not- 
tingham, Birmingham,  and  Durham,  and  in  others 
that  might  be  named,  there  already  exist,  having 
regard  to  the  high  qualifications  of  the  staffs  and 
the  character  of  the  equipment,  abundant  facilities 
for  thorough  technical  and  scientific  training  for 
all  the  students  really  fit  to  receive  it.  What, 
then,  is  our  real  need  if  we  are,  in  the  quaint 
phraseology  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  treatises  in 
the  language  on  technical  training,  published  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  *'to  beat  the 
Dutch  without  fighting  ' '  ?  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  it  is  the  effective  organisation  of  our  secondary 
education  so  as  to  bring  it  within  measurable  dis- 
tance of  the  advance  attained  by  our  foreign  com- 
petitors ;  it  is  the  inauguration  of  a  missionary 
effort  to  induce  in  the  English  people  a  firm  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  education  as  the  most  inde- 
feasible of  our  national  assets ;  it  is  to  bring  about 
a  reform  in  our  public  schools,  so  as  to  fit  the 
dlite  of  the  nation  of  all  ranks  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  science,  in  all  its  bearings  upon  the  in- 
dustrial well-being  of  the  nation,  in  institutions 
of  the  highest  character  and  quality  in  respect  of 
staff  and  equipment;  and,  finally,  it  is  to  awaken 
in  employers  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  men  trained  in  the  methods  of  science,  who 
are  at  the  same  time  fully  abreast  of  the  latest 
fruits  of  scientific  research. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  standards  of 
entrance  to  our  advanced  schools  and  colleges 
of  science  know  only  too  well  how  low  are  the 
standards  of  admission.  Whatever  may  be  the 
**  face  '*  requirements  of  matriculation,  the  actual 
marks  required  for  a  pass  arc  extremely  low, 
necessarily  so  in  the  present  state  of  our 
secondary  education.  It  is  further  well  estab- 
lished that  the  average  time  actually  spent  in 
the  secondary  schools  is  not  much,  if  any,  more 
than  "a  third  of  that  required  in  German  and 
Swiss  schools  of  similar  rank — in  short,  cither 
the  pupils  go  in  too  late,  or  they  finish  too  early. 
In  any  event,  they  leave  without  an  adequate 
training,  alike  in  respect  of  both  time  spent  and 
subjects  studied.  Moreover,  the  age  of  admission 
to  our  universities  and  specialised  schools  of 
applied  science  is  two  years  below  that  of  similar 
institutions  on  the  Continent.  In  these  circum- 
stances, how  is  it  possible  that  the  output,  in 
respect  of  the  quality  of  the  students,  can  rival 
that  of  foreign  institutions? 

The  divorce  so  marked  in  this  country  between 
the  industries  and  the  leaders  of  scientific  investi- 
gation contrasts  seriously  with  the  close  association 
of  manufacturers  and  scientific  men  abroad.  An 
instance  from  the  great  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  this.     There  was  a  large 


and  remarkable  display  of  scientific  24 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  all  the  Gern 
engaged  in  their  manufacture.  The  exl 
placed  in  charge  of  three  scientific  tech 
perts,  who  undertook  to  show  and  to  ex] 
piece  of  apparatus  to  inquirers.  A  vo 
catalogue  in  German,  French,  and  En^ 
issued,  and  in  the  introduction  it  ivas  sti 
emphasis  and  appreciation  that  the  re 
advance  in  this  industry  was  due  in  v< 
measure  to  the  close  association  of  the 
turers  with  the  scientific  staffs  of  the  uc 
and  technical  high  schools. 

The  Act  of  1889,  giving  power  to  loca 
ties  to  establish  schools  for  the  pron 
scientific  and  technical  training — the  si 
Act  of  1890,  which  placed  Imperial  fund 
disposal  for  this  purpose — the  unifying 
of  the  Education  Act  of  1902 — have 
contributed,  especially  the  two  former, 
into  existence  a  large  number  of  tec! 
stitutions,  some  of  the  first  rank, 
assist  and  develop  others  already  enj 
the  work  of  scientific  training  for  indus 
suits.  These  institutions  exist  mainly  in 
centres  of  manufacturing  industry,  and 
them  make  special  efforts  in  respect 
teaching  power  and  the  unique  characte 
equipment  to  supply  the  highest  grac 
struction  for  the  industries  peculiar 
district — as,  for  example,  marine  engin 
Glasgow ;  the  textile  industries,  enginee 
applied  chemistry  in  Leeds  and  Manchej 
and  steel  manufacture  in  Sheffield ;  metall 
engineering  in  Birmingham. 

Much  is  said  in  the  Report  on  the 
research,  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  c 
in  Continental  and  American  schools  and 
and  of  the  greater  supply  of  teachin 
in  these  institutions  especially  in  this 
What,  then,  would  be  more  fitting  or 
service  to  the  industries  of  the  country 
the  Government  to  increase  the  supply, 
prove,  where  needful,  the  quality  of  th 
sorial  staffs  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
There  could  hardly  be  a  more  justif 
penditure  of  the  public  money.  Most 
institutions  arc  exceedingly  well  equip 
laboratories  and  appliances,  and  only  n 
tions  to  their  teaching  staffs  for  the  pu 
research  to  produce  results  of  the  high 
to  the  industries  of  the  country.  Fi 
cannot  be  other  than  an  advantage  to 
closely  with  the  chief  industries  of  i 
the  highest  means  of  scientific  industrial 
and  thus  bring  the  manufacturers  into  ii 
relation  with  it.  The  teaching  and  its  co 
applications  would  react  beneficially  u] 
other,  and  make  it  much  more  easy  for 
students  to  enter  into  active  industrial  I 

Our  most  pressing  needs,  then,  are, 
better  organisation  of  the  means  of  libe 
ing,  so  as  to  secure  a  larger  supply  of 
prepared  students  for  the  universities  i 
nical  schools  and  colleges,  without  whic 


to  increase  the  number  of  these  institu- 
t,  to  take  steps  to  induce  the  English 
nake,  on  behalf  of  their  sons^  the  sacri- 
U  it  would  appear,  the  German  and  the 
^ple  are  ready  and  eager  to  make  in 
they  may  come  into  effective  rivalry 
ndustrial  and  commercial  eminence  of 
ry— an  eminence  won  under  conditions 

longer  obtain   to  the  same  extent   as 

and  cannot  be  retained  unless  the 
Bining  in  science  is  available  to  those 

I  the  management  and  development  of 

ies. 


SCHOOL    MUSEUMS.* 

By  Ernest  E,  Unwin,  B,Sc. 

'.n  Natyre-sttidy   til  the  UtiJver&Uv  of  Leeds* 

tjlji   Headmaster's  sanctum   that   I   was   intro- 

the   master   in  charge   of   the   museum 

ig-4thool  that  I  was  visiting. 

X/*  said  the  Head;  "  he  knows  far  more 

iTii   than   {   do^  and   is  always  delighted  to 

one  imercsled  in  the  subject**' 

my  guide  across  the  small  piece  of  playground 

the   museum    from    the   main  school   block. 

gilding  that  conformed  to  none  of  my  pre- 

of  a  school  museum^!  did  not  s«»e  a  dark 

to  its  utmost  capacity  with  a  mixed  medley 

a  frog  In  spirit  to  a  carved  cocoanut ;  thrre 

of    the    mo  sty    smell    of    badly    preserved    or 

iws,   but    instead   a   lofty,   bare-looking   room 

SI    splendid    skylight    and    targe    side    windows. 

of    the    room    was    arranged    so    that    a    class 

M  there  or  a  lecture  given,  and  at  the  far  end 

rd  could  be  adjusted  for  use  and  a  iant^m  screen 

Doubt  k«^s     the    nature^tudy    classes    and    the 

tory  and  olher  dtib  meetings  were  held  here. 

tie    sides    of    the    room    partitions    jutted    out, 

«    space   into   a   number   of  compartments.     The 

nis     were     the     various     departments     of     the 

tn4    were    labelled    sssecis,    genkh^l    zoologV, 

V,      AKCH^OLOOV      AND      TOPOORAPHV,      and 

round  the  room  above  the  partitions  was  a  kind 
Further   speculation    was  stopped   by   a   voice 

K     "  VVVU,  what  do  you  thmk  of  it?**    Mr.  X 

ralching  my  gianres  of  surprise  and  wonder  with 
Amusement. 

auteum  doesn^t  seem  to  contain  very  much,"  I 

I"  be  replied,  **  we  don*t  pretend  to  rival 
^ington  or  the  Hope  Collection;  our  aim  is  quite 
tm^,  4ind  we  build  our  museum  accordingly.*' 

your  idea  of  a  school  museum?  "  J  asked* 
ol  museum  should   be   mainly— I    would   almost 
iy— Ji     local     museum,     a     reflection     of     school 
rid  dealing   with    the  life  found   in   the  country 
sdiool. 

consider— and  this   ts  most   important — that   a 

mm  shoyld  be  an  ever-living  and  ever-growing 

If    onc<    the    museum    becomes    complete    and 

grow  the    whole  value  of   U   goes,    and,    indeed, 


ic^  ai  the  aonyfel  conference   of   tbic   Friemb'   Guild  of 

I  iu  Dublin «  /Amtikrf  I  tg^ 


the  whole  object  of  a  school  museum  is  lo«t*  So,  glancing 
round  the  various  departments^  you  will  not  see  a 
'  museum  *— as  that  term  is  generally  understood — you 
will  not  see  a  complete  storehouse  of  objects,  btit  an  in* 
complete,   growing,   living  school   museum. 

*'  For  instance,  come  and  look  at  the  insect  depart- 
ment. There,  you  see,  is  a  chart  being  made  by  two  or 
three  boys  who  have  taken  up  the  work  of  noting  the 
habitat  of  the  commoner  insects.  The  work  requires  con^ 
siderable  observation  and  knowledge,  and  Is  carried  on 
without  killing  a  single  specimen. 

**  Then  there  are  others  smdying  the  bees  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Those  spetimens  are  the  work  of  one  boy; 
others  are  busy  with  pencil  and  camera,  and  much  very 
interesting  and  useful  work  has  been  done.  A  few  have 
been  studying  the  lire-histories  of  leaf*mining  insects, 
especially  those  that  attack  plants  of  economic  value,  such 
as  the  mangold- fly.  Some  interesting  experiments  have  been 
tried,  in  conjunction  with  the  neighbouring  farmers,  m 
to  the  best  means  of  destroying  this  and  other  pests. 
Aquatic  insects,  of  course,  have  furnished  plenty  of  work. 

*'  U'e  encourage  drawing  in  line  and  colour,  photography 
in  every  branch,  and  discourage  mere  collecting.  But  we 
realise  that  among  the  younger  children  collecting  is  thetr 
chief  work-  it  can,  however,  be  kept  witliln  useful  limits. 

*'  It  is  a  crime,  and  should  be  everywhere,  to  bring  in 
liny  rare  specimen,  either  of  animal  or  plant.** 

**  A  museum,"  I  ventured,  **  is  always  looked  upon  as 
a  huge  storehouse  where  you  can  see  e^i^amptes  of  all  kinds 
of  things,  where  specimens  can  be  named  and  objects 
identified.'* 

*'  A  complete  museum,**  he  answered,  '*  Is  suitable  for 
experts  and  advanced  students  only,  and  we  do  not  number 
either  of  those  among  our  children.  However,  come  up- 
stairSj  and  I  will  show  you  our  *  Reference  Gallery.*  Vm 
afraid,*'  added  my  guide,  as  we  were  going  up  the  stairs, 
"  that  the  ma|ority  of  people  would  say  that  this  was  our 
proper  museum,  and  would  wonder  why  we  pack  it  away 
up  here  and  keep  it  comparatively  private,*' 

I  found  that  the  gallery,  which  I  had  already  noticed, 
contained  insect*cases,  cases  of  stuffed  birds,  a  shell  collec- 
tion, an  herbarium,  maps  geological  and  topographical, 
larger  specimens,  including  skeletons  of  the  commoner 
animals,  historical  objects,  and,  down  one  side,  the  wall 
was  divided  into  vertical  divisions  representing  mlUions 
of  years  of  geological  time,  an  attempt  to  reproduce  on  a 
small  scale  Dr,  HutchinsDn*s  idea  of  the  *'  Space-for- 
Ttme  "  system,  illustrated  by  typical  fossils  of  each  period. 

*•  We  consider  that  only  a  limited  number  can  really 
use  such  a  collection  as  this,  and  even  then  the  value  is 
of  quite  second-rale  Importance;  we  therefore  k^ep  it 
apart  from  our  school  museum  proper. 

*'  Such  a  gallery  as  this  serves  another  purpose.  Objects 
prepared  for  the  school  museum  downstairs  can  be  bought 
for  this  collection ;  in  that  way  this  part  Is  getting  more 
and  more  complete  by  the  addition  of  new  specimens  and 
the  replacing  of  poor  ones.  But  the  more  complete  it  be- 
comes, the  less  use  will  it  be  to  the  ordinary  boy  or  girl.** 

''  You  said  just  now  that  a  school  museum  should  be 
ever  growing*  how  can  that  be?  ** 

**  Well,  you  must  remember  that  this  collection  up  here 
h  not  our  school  museum.  This  *  Reference  Gallery  *  will 
necessarily  become  more  and  more  complete,  more  and 
more  dead,  as  time  goes  on;  but  the  museum  downstairs 
is  a  Hviti^  thing,  k  will  nfver  be  finished,  it  is  always 
being  started  afresh.  A  bonfire  now  and  then  easily  gets 
rid  of  much  material  that  has  fulfilled  its  purpose  and  is 
encumbering  the  ground.    A  periodic  clearance  H  needed 
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to  make  way  for  the  fresh  endeavours  of  fresh  children. 
It  is  the  work  put  into  the  museum,  and  not  necessarily 
the  museum  itself,  that  is  of  value.  A  well-known  pro- 
fessor has  said  :  *  Admiration  of  other  people's  work  soon 
ceases  to  stimulate,'  whereas  what  is  more  stimulating 
to  a  boy  or  girl  than  to  help  build  up  a  school  museum?  " 
We  had  come  downstairs  again  by  this  time,  and  my 
attention   was  directed   to  the  department  marked   special 

MUSEUM. 

**  What  is  your  special  museum  for?  "  I  asked. 
-  **  Oh,  very  frequently  in  the  course  of  our  nature-work 
— in  the  history,  literature,  or  chemistry  classes — ^some 
subject  of  special  interest  comes  up.  We  then  set  to  work 
to  make  a  little  special  museum  dealing  with  that  subject. 
Of  course  it  is  merely  a  temporary  collection,  sometimes 
lasting  a  term,  often  less. 

**  Last  term,  *  Protective  Colouration  *  was  the  subject. 
The  children  were  very  keen  about  it,  and  several  very 
interesting  examples  were  brought  in. 

**  This  did  the  children  far  more  good  than  if  we  had 
had  a  beautifully  set-up  case  of  specimens,  both  British 
and  foreign,  for  them  to  see  any  day  of  the  week.  It  is 
after  they  have  built  their  own  museum  on  *  Protective 
Colouring  '  that  a  visit  to  such  a  place  as  South  Kensing- 
ton to  see  the  beautiful  cases  in  the  large  entrance  hall 
would  be  of  value. 

**  *  Moorland  plants,'  *  Seashore  burrowers  and  borers,* 
*  Simple  apparatus,  physical  and  chemical,'  *  Saltmarsh 
flora,'  and  *  Old  costumes  of  the  people,'  are  a  few  of 
the  subjects  that  the  special  museum  has  dealt  with.  In 
the  case  of  literary  or  historical  subjects,  drawings  and 
old  prints  form  the  chief  part  of  the  show. 

**  This  term  we  are  collecting  evidences  of  prehistoric 
man,  and  before  long  we  hope  to  have  a  good  show  of 
arrow-heads,  pottery,  and  other  cave  deposits — mostly 
borrowed — as  well  as  drawings  illustrative  of  the  subject. 

*'  Then  you  must  see  our  Vivarium." 

I  had  already  noticed  several  small  aquaria  on  the 
window-ledges  in  the  zoological  departments,  but  I  was 
hardly  prepared  for  the  grand  display  in  a  little,  very 
airy,  and  well-lighted  room  into  which  Mr.  X  took  me. 

Here  were  two  large  aquaria  and  a  host  of  smaller  ones 
in  which  all  kinds  of  aquatic  animals  and  plants  were 
living. 

On  the  shelves  round  the  room  was  a  number  of  well- 
stocked  breeding-cages,  boxes  of  seedlings,  and  one  or  two 
spacious  cages  for  pets — guinea-pigs,  mice,  a  hedgehog, 
land-snails,  frogs  and  toads,  all  looking  very  happy  and 
all  very  clean. 

**  We  believe,"  answered  Mr.  X,  in  reply  to  my  ques- 
tions, **  that  this  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  successful 
school  museum.  A  vivarium  keeps  before  the  children 
the  most  important  fact  that  they  are  dealing  with  living 
things,  and  that  most  of  the  interest  is  lost  as  soon  as 
the  plants  become  hay  and  the  animals  mummies." 

There  was  another  small  room  into  which  I  was  taken  ; 
this  was  the  work  or  preparation  room.  But  just  then 
Mr.  X  was  called  away  to  some  duty,  and  I  continued  my 
observations  alone. 

There  was  a  bench  for  rough  work,  such  as  skinning 
or  modelling,  a  large  saucepan  for  preparation  of  skeletons, 
and. a  small  bench  with  a  set  of  tools  for  any  little  wood- 
work jobs.  I  heard  afterwards  that  the  boys  themselves 
had  made  most  of  the  cases,  shelves,  and  cupboards  in  the 
museum. 

Then  there  were  two  large  cupboards  containing  the 
stores  of  bottles,  pins,  cardboard,  nets,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary  things   for   both   outdoor   and    indoor    work.     Several 


microscopes    were    kept    here,    and     I     had 
evidences  of  good  microscopical  work. 

I  wandered  about  the  museum  for  a  time  d 
all   I  saw,  and  then  examined  their  museum 
books   were    arranged    under   heads   and    sub- 
sponding  to  the  departments  of  the  museum. 

Some  were  books  of  reference  and  had  t< 
the  museum,  but  others  could  be  taken  out 
and  study  elsewhere. 

Here,  then,  was  a  new  type  of  museum 
which  the  more  I  saw  the  more  I  liked.  An 
museum,  nothing  elaborate,  everywhere  the 
dividuality,  and  containing  unmistakable  evid 
work  of  a  large  number  of  girls  and  boyi 
thoughts  turned  to  the  master  who  had  been 
round.  I  remembered  his  enthusiasm,  the  ke 
his  work.  To  make  a  school  museum  a  j 
must  be  a  directing  personality  behind  the  a 
subject  can  do  without  the  vivifying  power 
teacher  ? 

Mr.  X  was  not  afraid  of  a  poor  sjiow,  or 
would  look  to  an  outsider  to  be  a  poor  sh 
able  to  see  behind  the  scenes — to  appreciate 
of  things — this  museum  was  of  far  more  va 
largest  possible  collection  of  odds  and  ends  1 
from  one  generation  to  another.  If  the  p 
school  museum  is  to  make  a  display  of  obj 
from  every  available  source,  you  must  give 
of  making  your  school  museum  an  educationa 

The  terms  **  museum  "  and  **  school  museu 
interchangeable.  I  had  not  realised  that  until 
Mr.  X's  school  museum.  What  is  true  of  a 
institution  which  supplies  the  needs  of  a  ver] 
of  people  is  not  true  of  a  small  private  local  • 
The  aims  of  a  school  museum  and  a  public 
quite  different,  or  at  least  should  be. 

I   have  now  given,    in  a  very  rambling   wa 
as   to   what   a   school   museum  should    be.     I 
say  that  the  museum  referred  to  exists  in  the 
only,  although  there  are  one  or  two  schools  h< 
that  attempt  to  carry  out  the  main  principles  I 

\  school  museum  is  a  success  in  so  far  as  : 
independence  both  of  thought  and  action  in  t 
is  not  the  museum  that  is  important,  it  is  not 
you  can  show  rare  objects  of  all  kinds  th 
school  museum  a  success,  but  it  is  the  energy, 
the  contrivance,  the  work  of  the  children  in  b 
that  make  it  invaluable. 

♦  ♦  •  *  « 

The  scope  of  a  school  museum  should  be 
can  be  managed  conveniently.  Natural  hist 
will  more  readily  lend  themselves,  but  the  o 
must  not  be  neglected. 

\  school  museum  should  belong  to  ever 
the  school.  The  archaeologists,  the  entom< 
geologists,  the  workshop  boys,  those  interests 
those  clever  with  pen,  brush,  and  camera,  al 
that  the  museum  belongs  to  them  and  needs  th 

I  have  given  in  the  opening  paragraph  or 
paper  my  ideas  as  to  convenient  buildings,  b 
of  a  school  museum  can  be  Started  and  carrie< 
fully  in  an  ordinary  schoolroom.  Of  coun 
building  would  be  a  great  advantage,  but  if 
build  it  will  be  the  millennium  before  so 
schools  have  a  school   museum  at  all. 

As  few  restrictions  as  possible  should  be  p 
use  of  such  a  musoum — let  it  be  as  free  as 
schoolroom.     \    school    museum    should    provid 
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all  the  schcMjl  societies.     It  should  counter- 

tl0n  of  jealousy  betw&en,  say,  the  naturalists 

_  cal  boys.     It  should  provide  an  under- 

wictmi;  energies  that  are  apt  to  be  rather 

le  foes  I  possible  channels  without  taking  away 

freedom  from  those  energies* 

many  would  be  led  to  under  lake  foine 
tigation  or  observation  that  would  re<)uirc 
nuitVt  and  independence  to  carry  to  a 
^lu$bn.  I  have  not  formulated  definite  plans 
[tiseuitis.  I  believe  It  is  as  much  a  subject 
kol  to  work  out  its  own  methods  and  details 
iy  U. 

Noughts  that  I  would  leave  with  you  are  : — 
your  minds  the  idea  that  a  school  museum 
rily  be  a  collection   of   all   kinds  of  objects 
of  the  world- 
>l  museum  be  a  *'  local  '*  one* 
ilise  that  it  is  the  work  done  bv  the  children 

^raid  io  make  a  bonfire  now  and  then   to 

\stU:   yourself,    and    soon    you    will    have    ihe 
Ibusiaslic  with  you* 


JEGISTRATION    OF   TEACHERS, 

If  1905  of  the  Teachers*  Registration  Council 
fitihlished.  The  totnl  number  of  applications 
r  registration  up  to  the  end  of  1905  was 
applications  resulted  as  follows  • — Registered 
t^otnen,  5,346) ^  io,45g  :  rpjected,  2,849  j  with- 
n  dealt  with,  180,  During  the  single  year 
for  registration  were  received  from  1,652 
women,  and  of  these  1*483  and  1,305  re- 
rtgisleied  ;  while  7S4  applications  were  re- 
vrithdravvn. 

to  Column  A,  the  Council  repeats  its  opinion 
il  card-register  is  out  of  date  and  useless  as 
ird  of  certificated  teachers*     Fending  the  de- 
bard  of  Education  as  to  how  the  expense  of 
this  column  is  to  be  met,  no  steps  have  been 
on  the  official  cards  the  information  which 
ulr  fktjpplied- 
is  agreed  in  considerinjkj  that  Column  A,  as 
the  Order »  serves  no  gooci  purpose,  and  that 
i   maintain   it   in   its   present   form   should  Iw 
i  iS  pointed  out  that  under  existing  conditions 
cable  to  frame  and  to  publish  an  alphabetical 
'hers  such  as  appears  to  be  contemplated  by 
CBqg.      This    defect    prevents    the    use    of    the 
authoritative    standard    of    reference,    and 
whole  movement  for  registration  In  the  eyes 
fission  and  the  puhUc- 
h^  progress  of  registration  in  Column  B,  the 
liat  in  Janaary.  1905,  the  Council  was  inviled 
ConsuUative   Committee    with    full   statistirs 
of   regiiiiraiion    up   to   that    date,    together 
[estions    which  the  Council  desired   to   make 
its   future  working*     In    the   memorandum 
rnished   to  the  Consul ta live  Committee  the 
CKTC^sion    to   re-emphasise   certain   significant 
ig  the  progress  of  registration, 
s»on«  oi  the  Council  centre  round  two  con- 
t,   fhat  the  number  of  men  applicants  who 
p%idenre   of   having   undergone   any   form  of 
filming    previous    to   entering   on    secondary* 


school  teaching  is  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  need*  of  J 
the  profession  i  secondly »  that  returns  received  from  sec<)nd-i 
ary  training  colleges  make  It  obvious  that  this  disproportion 
threatens  to  continue*  At  the  eni  of  1905  the  Council 
have  reosiOn  to  consider  that  their  anxiety  is  well  founded. 
Of  the  to,4S9  teachers  now  registered  in  Column  B,  937 
have  obtained  one  of  the  Itfachcrs*  certificates  mentioned  in 
the  Order  in  Council,  of  whom  only  93,  i.e.  less  than  10 
per  cent.,  are  men;  of  the  937  teachers  referred  to,  409 
have  undergone  a  course  of  training  at  one  of  the  institu- 
tions mentioned  in  the  Order,  of  whom  only  13,  i.e.  less 
than  3i  per  cenL,  are  men*  Again*  a  repetition  of  the 
inqwiry  addressed  last  year  to  authorities  of  these  institu- 
tions has  elicited  that  in  December,  1905,  the  number  of 
male  students  in  residence  at  one  or  Other  of  fifteen  of 
these  Institutions  (from  the  one  remaining  no  reply  was 
received)  rc^ached  the  total  of  133.  The  number  is  nearly 
double  that  of  the  corresponding  one  for  1904:  but  when  it 
is  no^ed  that  a  single  Roman  Catholic  institution  accounts 
for  as  many  as  53  of  the  students  in  question  ^  the  general 
oudook  cannot  be  held  to  have  materially  improved. 

The  conclusion  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  J 
opportunities   furnished   by    the    Order  of  carrying   on   the^ 
training   of   secondary -school   teachers   outside   of   training 
institutions   continue,    in   the  case   of   men,    to   be  entirely 
neglected. 

The  Council  reaffirms  its  view  that  this  continued  neglect 
of  training  is  due  to  inability  to  incur  the  expense  of  SI 
training  course  rather  than  to  failure  to  appreciate  the^ 
value  of  professional  preparation,  and  until  the  financial 
prospects  of  secondary-school  teachers  improve,  this  diffi* 
culty  will  remain  to  be  reckoned  with.  Moreover,  it  is 
unlikely  that  local  authorities  will  bring  pressure  to  bear 
by  recognising  in  a  marked  degree  the  work  of  m  trained 
as  compared  with  that  of  an  untrained  teacher  until  regis- 
tration and  the  professional  training  attendant  on  it  are 
upheld  by  legal  sanction.  It  cannot  in  this  connection  be 
overlouked  that  the  current  '*  Regulations  (or  Secondary 
Day 'Schools  **  under  the  Board  of  Education  do  not  contain 
any  reference  to  the  register:  y^t  it  is  highly  questionable 
whether  the  movement  towards  registration  will  become 
general  until  the  Board  is  prepared  to  state  that  no  seconds 
ary  school  in  which  the  headmaster  and  a  fair  proporiion 
of  the  staff  are  not  registered  teachers  w^iU  be  eligible  as  u 
grant-earning  institution.  Other  than  a  gradual  enforce- 
ment of  training  is  necessarily  prohibited  by  the  fad  that 
the  total  number  of  trained  teachers  in  the  secondarv 
branch  of  the  profession  is  at  present  a  comparatively 
negligible  .quantity.  But  sbciuld  the  application  of  the 
permanent  requirements,  under  which  no  untrained  teacher 
will  hi*  eligible  for  Column  B,  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
some  announcement  from  the  Board  which  will  cause  the 
profession  to  realise  the  necessity  of  regisl  ration  ^  there  is 
a  risk  that  a  general  neglect  of  the  register  will  en>;ne. 

But  though  unable  to  regard  the  stability  of  registYation 
as  assured,  the  Council  does  not  wish  to  suggest  that  its 
experimental  stages  are  proving  devoid  of  encouragement* 
That  the  training  of  women  teachers  has  received  consider- 
able impetus  cannot  now  be  questioned,  noi  is  It  the  case 
that  the  standard  of  academic  attainment  in  the  profession 
at  large  has  remained  unaffected.  It  is  a  fact  not  without 
significance  that  an  appreciable  number  of  teachers  of 
bome  years'  standing  have  improved  their  academic  qualifi- 
cations in  order  to  gain  admission  to  the  regis!  er* 

These  points  are  among  many  which  indicate  that  regis- 
tration may  yet  become  an  important  means  of  securing 
professional   eflficiency.      Mcitea\<ii*  VvOiv  tt%^Ti.  %»  <^*l  \cx- 
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fluence  exerted  by  registration  on  its  administrative  side, 
the  Council  has  every  reason  to  think  that  the  fact  that 
the  status  of  a  school  is  improved  when  it  receives  **  recog- 
nition for  the  purposes  of  registration  "  is  a  powerful  in- 
centive not  only  to  the  maintenance  of  satisfactory  con- 
ditions in  the  schools  which  succeed  in  passing  muster, 
but  also  to  the  raising  of  those  which  fall  below  the  requi- 
site standard.  One  of  the  most  gratifying  circumstances 
noted  by  the  Council  is  that  as  many  as  thirty-three  schools 
in  England  and  Wales  to  which  recognition  was  in  the 
first  instance  refused  have  since  taken  steps  which  have 
enabled  them  to  be  accepted. 


OXFORD    LOCAL     EXAMINATIONS. 
SET    SUBJECTS    FOR    1907. 

Preliminary. 

Religious     Knowledge, — (a)     I.     Samuel     (chap,     i.-xviii.), 

(b)  St.  Matthew  (chap,  i.-xviii.),  (c)  Acts  (chap,  i.-xii.), 
(d)  Church  Catechism. 

English  History. — Either  the  Outlines  from  1066  to  1399,  or 
the  Outlines  from  1399-1603,  or  the  Outlines  from  1603 
to  1714,  or  the  Outlines  from  1714-1815,  or  the  Outlines 
from  1815-1871. 

English  Author. — Either  (o)  Scott's  "  The  Talisman  *'  or 
(jS)  Stevenson's  "Treasure  Island."  Either  (o)  Kings- 
ley's  "  Water  Babies  "  or  (fi)  "  Select  Poems  from 
Tennyson  "  by  George  and  Hadow  (i.-xxi.)  (Mac- 
millan). 

Geography. — (iii.)  The  geography  of  one  of  (a)  England  and 
Wales,  or  (b)  Scotland  and  Ireland,  or  (c)  India. 

Elementary  Latin. — **  Tales  of  Early  Rome  "  (sections 
i.-iv.),  by  J.  B.  Allen  (Clarendon  Press). 

Elementary  Greek. — Marchant's  '*  Greek  Reader,"  vol.  i., 
pp.  1-25  (Clarendon  Press). 

Elementary  French. — Either  Pierrault's  '*  Contes  des  F6es," 
edited  by  Berthon  (Hachette),  or  Gozlan's  '*  Le 
Chateaux  de  Vaux  "  (Clarendon  Press). 

Elementary  German. — Buchheim's  "  Short  German  Plays," 
second  series,  pp.   1-42  (Clarendon  Press). 

Junior. 

Religious    Knowledge. — (a)    I.    Samuel,    (b)    St.    Matthew, 

(c)  Acts  i.-xvi.,  (d)  Prayer  Book. 

Ancient  History. — Outlines  of  Roman  History  from  509  to 
242  B.C.,  with  special  questions  on  the  First  Punic  War. 

English  History. — (o)  Outlines  of  English  History  from 
1066-1399,  with  special  questions  on  the  Reign  of 
Edward  III.;  or  03)  Outlines  of  English  History  from 
1399-1603,  with  special  questions  on  Foreign  Affairs 
during  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  or  (7)  the  Out- 
lines of  English  History  from  1603-1714,  with  special 
questions  on  1640-1658 ;  or  (5)  the  Outlines  of  English 
History  from  1714-1815,  with  special  questions  on  the 
period  1784-1815  ;  or  (€)  Outlines  of  English  History 
from  1815-1871,  with  special  questions  on  the  period 
from  1832-1859. 

Early  English  History. — Outlines  of  English  History  from 
55  B.C.  to  1135  A.D. 

Foreign  History. — Outlines  of  General  European  History 
from  1 598-1 71 5. 

English  Literature. — Either  (o)  Stevenson's  "Treasure 
Island"  or  (/3)  Shakespeare's  "Twelfth  Night." 
Either  (o)  Shakespeare's  "  Coriolanus  "  with  North's 
translation  of  Plutarch's  "Coriolanus"  (Clarendon 
Press),   or  03)   Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It."  or 


(7)  Scott's  "  Talisman."  Either  («)  Byron 
Harold."  Canto  iii.,  or  "  Sdect  Poems  of  ' 
by  George  and  Hadow  (Macmillan).  Either  (• 
Arnold's  "  Merope  "  (with  Whitelaw's  tra 
the  Electra),  edited  by  J.  Churton  Collins 
Press),  or  (fi)  Johnson's  "  Life  of  Milton  "  ai 
of  Human  Wishes." 
Geography. — General  :  (i.)  Geographical  Prini 
British   Isles,    (iii.)   one  of   (a)    Mediterrani 

(b)  Monsoon  region  of  Asia,  (c)  Atlantic 
North  America. 

La/m.— Caesar,  De  Bello  Gallico  V.  ;  Virgil,  Ao 
Greek. — Greek     Reader,     vol.     i.,      Mar<:hant 

Press) ;  Scenes  from  Antigone  (Clarendon  Pn 
French. — Either      Chateaubriand's      **  M^moire 

tombe  "   (Clarendon    Press)     or   "  Histoire 

scrit  "  by  Erckmann-Chatrian. 
German. — *^  Heute  mir,  morgen  dir  "  (Clarendot 

Senior. 

Religious    Knowledge. — (a)    I.    Samuel,    (b)    St. 

(c)  St.  Matthew  in  Greek,  {d)  Acts,  (e)  T 
to  the  Galatians  and  of  St.  James,  (f)  Perry' 
of  the  English  Church,"  Second  Period, 
(sixth  edition,  Murray). 

Ancient  History. — Outlines  of  Roman  History  f 
242  B.C.,  with  special  questions  on  the  First  1 

English  History. — (o)  English  History,  (i.)  1066 
1399-1603,  (iii.)  1603-1714,  (iv.)  1714-1815, 
1871. 

Early  English  History. — Outlines  from  55  B.C.  to 

Foreign  History. — Outlines  of  General  Europe; 
from  1598-1715. 

English  Literature. — Either  (a)  Milton's  **  Sara 
istes  "  and  "  Lycidas  "  or  (/3)  Shakespeare's 
Night."  Either  (o)  Shakespeare's  "  Coriola 
North's  translation  of  Plutarch's  "  C 
(Clarendon  Press),  or  (/3)  Burke's  "  Reflecti 
French  Revolution,"  pp.  1-107  of  Payn< 
(Clarendon  Press),  or  (7)  Spenser's  "  Faery 
Book  II.  Either  (a)  Byron's  "  Childe  Harol 
ii.,  iii.,  or  (/3)  Tennyson's  *'  The  Lady  of  S 
other  Poems  "  and  "  English  Idylls  and  othe 
or  (7)  "  Selections  from  Addison's  Papers  con 
the  Spectator  "  (edited  by  T.  Arnold),  sect 
3,  7  (Clarendon  Press).  Either  (o)  Matthew 
"  Merope  "  (with  Whitelaw's  translatior 
Electra),  edited  by  J.  Churton  Collins 
Press),  or  (/3)  Johnson's  "  Life  of  Milton  "  an 
of  Human  Wishes." 

Geography. — (i.)  Principles  of  Geography,  (ii 
Empire,  (iii.)  one  of  (a)  Europe,  (6)  Asia, 
America  (including  West  Indies). 

Latiw.— (3)  Livy  V.,  or  (7)  Caesar,  De  Bello  Ga 
VI.  ;    and    also    (/3)    Horace,    Odes,    Book 
Epistles,  Book  II.,  or  (7)  Virgil,  Aeneid  IX. 

Greek. — (i3)  Plutarch,  Coriolanus,  or  (7)  Thucy< 
chap.  i.-l.  ;  and  also  (i3)  Sophocles,  Antigo 
Euripides,  Medea. 

Horatius  and  other  Stories.  Adapted  from 
G.  M.  Edwards.  With  notes  and  vocabulary,  x 
(Pitt  Press  Series.)  15.  6d. — We  are  glad  to 
another  school-book  by  Mr.  Edwards.  His  "  Sto 
Kings  of  Rome  "  was  an  admirable  beginners* 
this  is  as  good.  We  wish  it  all  success, 
criticism  we  would  offer  is,  that  for  boys  in  this 
vowels  long  by  nature  should  be  marked  in  the  t 
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Hu  of  I  he  city  may  yet  be  a  great  factor  for 
K  world*  .  .  ♦  Here  from  Paris,  thp  very  Metta 
ffH  i*i  the  brotherhood  of  man^  I  would  fain  offer 
'  ftthiT  great  cities  and  capitals  of  the  Old  World 
mm  a  {raternal  appeal,  wkhout  re^^rve,  indicating 
H  in  my  humble  opiniDrv,  depends  on  ihem  and 
Bfi^atlon,"  &c.  So  said  the  chairman  of  the 
bounty  Council  in  the  beginning  of  February  last* 
■bss  with  a  mere  mention  our  wonder  that  Sir 
H  should  speak  of  Mecca  rather  than  Jeriisialem 
Surcc  of  a  gos^pf^l  of  brotherhood,  because  our 
are  running  to  Hellas  and  the  fiansealic  league, 
i  been  the  r6U  of  the  city— the  w6kix — in  the  past 
f  the  world?  Hellas  knew  no  empire,  and  the 
?siaii  war  was  fought  to  destroy  the  hegemony 
^s>  ihfe  Persian  wars  had  been  fought  earlier 
ion  in  the  dominions  of  the  Great  King* 
rwvts  and  cities  knew  an  empire  that  was  power- 
and  order — commonly  called  peace — and  united 
lectbn  for  commerce  from  the  petty  wars  of 
fIVhich  is  Sir  E,  CornwalFs  ideal? 

have  hcen  presented  to  the  present  House 
ng  that  elections  may  be  set  aside  on  the 
and  corruption.  We  note,  first,  that  they 
<mj,  not  demands  as  of  right-  Theoretically,  the 
I  Ctmimons  could  legally  refuse  them  without 
Hnen-  Secondly,  they  are  presented  to  the  House 
■»«  not  to  the  Chancery,  from  which  the  writs 
BMd  to  which  they  are  returned.  So,  since  the 
piunes  I.,  a  court  has  no  power  to  rei^nse  the  re- 
its  own  decrees,  and  the  House  then  wrested 
king  the  power  of  revising  returns.  That  surely 
IT  in  jurisdiction.  But,  thirdly,  the  House  does 
jifts  it  did  in  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of 
Ipoth  century,  trust  itself  to  decide  these  elec- 
^ks.  It  does  not  even,  as  in  the  later  half  of 
^p^th  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
m  inquiry  to  committees  of  its  own  body.  It 
.  to  certain  specially  appointed  judges,  who  re- 
opinion  to  the  House.  That  opinion  is  now 
iofited*  '*  Write  an  essay  on  the  legal  aspects 
rtiirt  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  three 

im  claiming  for  the  Parliament  elected  this  last 
liiiC  it  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  Nonconformist  body, 
ration ists  are  hoping  for  much  alteration  in  the 
tion  of  the  Established  Church*  We  leave  the  prac- 
liorj  to  the  poljiician^,  and  think  of  parliaments 
M  history  that  may  be  called  *'  nonconformist.'* 
itot,  of  course,  give  that  name  to  the  Long 
it  of  Charles  L,  for  its  members,  though  opposed 
arfesiastic^J  tendencies  whirh  were  favoured  at 
rrc  thoroughly  convinced  that  they  represented 
>fis  of  the  majority  of  the  Established  Church. 
n  they  aboUshi>^d  episcopacy  and  decreed  that  the 
England  should  be  changed  *'  accordir^g  to  the 
God  and  the  example  of  the  best  reformed 
Utcy  were  not  nonconformist,  for  they  were  the 
H  party*  Even  the  *'  Little  **  parliament  of  1653 
wa  parliaments  of  Oliver  Protector  are  disputable 
•spcct,  for,  though  Oliver's  power  was  but  mili- 
VA%  tijc  sole  power,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  then 
rtie  only  indisputably  nonconformist  Parliament 
tory,  therefore,  Is  one  which  was  merely  contem- 
*f.  Viz.,  which  was  to  have  met  In  16S8-9  under 
•-*  df  Ja/nej  IL 
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It  is  proposed  to  alter  the  rules  of  pnocedure  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  course  of  the  preliminary 
conversation  whirh  preceded  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  for  the  purpose,  Mr*  Redmond  **  mentioned 
some  practical  changes  which  would,  he  thought,  COitlduce 
greatly  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  members, 
espccialiy  those  u>ho  '.vefe  not  weU  off  and  who  resided  at 
a  distance  from  Westminster/*  What  are,  and  have  been, 
the  legal  and  actual  requirements  for  qualification  for 
membership  of  the  House  of  Commons?  In  the  Middle 
Agesj  burgesses  represented  burgesses,  citizens  citizens, 
and  knights  of  the  shire,  who  must  be  **  belted  knights,'* 
represented  the  forty-i^hilHng  freeholders  of  the  country. 
They  were  paid  wages,  but  we  do  not  suppose  these  wages 
covered  all  their  expenses.  W*hen,  in  the  fifteenth,  and 
still  more  in  the  sij^teenlh,  century,  membership  of  the 
House  became  attractive  for  political  nr  pecuniary  reasons, 
men  were  willing  to  serve  who  could  afford  to  do  without 
wages.  Then  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
seats  became  valuable  in  the  market,  and  no  one  could 
hope  to  enter  the  House  who  did  not  possess  wealth  or 
could  not  find  a  patron.  So  grew  the  tradition  which  Is 
now,  in  days  of  Labour  members,  gradually  passing  away. 
What  of  the  future? 


ITEMS    OF    INTEREST, 

GENERAL. 
In  a  tetter  addressed  to  the  Principal  of  King^s  Cotkge, 
London,  the  Board  of  Education  reiterates  its  determin- 
ation to  lessen  the  number  of  candidates  for  a  university 
degree.  The  reasons  given  are :  (o)  degree  work  does  not 
fit  a  man  for  primary-school  teaching ;  {b]  a  large  number 
of  candidates  fail ;  (c)  the  public  money  is  not  intended  to 
be  u*ed  for  this  purpoit.  The  B<jard  goes  on  to  suggest 
that  universitie-s  may,  if  they  please,  modify  their  examin- 
a  lions.  Now,  if  the  Board  knew  the  inner  life  of  training 
colleges,  it  would  be  awa.re  that  degree  work  has  been 
forced  on  the  students  by  the  insufficiency,  tlie  variability, 
and  the  valuelessness  of  the  Board  *s  own  examinations. 
Some  years  ago  the  certificate  was  of  value ;  but  the  mani- 
fold changes  and  the  constant  uncertainty  have  reduced 
the  certiBcate  to  a  shadow.  Will  it  b«  believed  by  the 
outsider  that  now  in  March  the  I  raining  colleges  do  not 
know  for  certain  whether  the  list  this  year  will  be  printed 
in  three  divisions  or  in  one,  t.e.  whether  it  will  be  an 
honour  list  or  a  qualifying  pass  list?  Ther^  is  no  other 
examination   in   England   which  treats  its  candidates  thus. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  Board  that  dqgree  work  prevents  a 
man  from  doing  other  work,  while  the  fact  ts  that  the 
degree  work  is  extra  work,  the  work  which  the  Board 
requires  from  all  being  examined  m\d  reported  on  by  the 
Board  Itself.  It  is  suggested  further  thai  degree  work  in* 
volves  a  strain,  while  the  fact  is  that  the  optional  subjects 
allowed  by  the  Board  for  its  own  examination  cover  the 
same  ground  as  the  degree  work,  and  certalnJy  do  not  fit  a 
student  for  primary  teaching  either  more  or  less  than  the 
university  work.  The  statement  that  a  large  number  of 
students  fail  is  true — 2^  per  cent,  failing  in  day  and  40  per 
cent,  in  residential  colleges  (we  take  the  Board's  figures) — 
but  it  is  not  stated  that  the  percentage  of  failures  Is  much 
less  than  that  for  the  whole  kingdom,  which  for  the  past 
three  years  range4»  from  38  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent.,  and  is 
about  50  per  cent,  for  Intermediate  examinations  (we  take 
the  University's  figures).  The  fact  that  so  many  students 
do  go  in  and  fail  at  the  University's  examinations  shows 
how  lamentably  inadequate  are  the  provisions  of  the  certlfi^ 
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cate.  A  certificate  examination  worthy  the  name,  with  the 
results  arranged  in  honour  or  distinction  classes,  and 
seriously  tightened  up,  would  be  far  more  likely  to  accom- 
plish the  Board's  purpose.  Mutual  misunderstanding  among 
great  educational  agencies  and  an  unwillingness  to  take  full 
responsibility  are  mainly  answerable  for  the  present  policy, 
the  immediate  result  of  which  will  probably  be  a  further 
depletion  of  the  ranks — already  emptying — of  the  men 
teachers. 

A  LARGELY  attended  conference,  convened  by  the  Assoc^ 
ation  of  Headmistresses,  was  held  on  February  24th  to 
consider  resolutions  as  to  the  education  and  training  of 
girls  who  have  been  awarded  scholarships  tenable  in 
secondary  schools  in  preparation  for  teaching  in  elementary 
schools.  Miss  F".  Gadesden,  president  of  the  association, 
welcomed  the  inspectors  deputed  to  attend  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  many  members  of  the  London  County  Council 
education  department  and  inspectorate,  the  principals  of 
training  colleges  for  elementary  teachers,  the  heads  of 
many  pupil-teacher  centres,  and  the  officials  of  various 
educational  associations.  The  following  resolutions  with 
reference  to  girls  preparing  to  be  pupil-teachers — that  is, 
girls  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age — were  carried  : — (i)  That  all 
pupils  from  elementary  schools  should,  before  entering  a 
secondary  school,  (a)  be  interviewed  by  the  head  of  the 
secondary  school,  who  would  judge  of  their  general  fitness, 
and,  if  she  deemed  it  desirable,  examine  them  by  means 
of  papers,  and  (h)  be  examined  by  the  medical  adviser  of  the 
secondary  school,  and  refused  if  lacking  in  essentials ; 
(2)  that  for  the  present  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  element- 
ary schools  that  the  ranks  of  teachers  in  these  schools 
should  be  largely  recruited  from  pupils  who  have  received 
all  their  education  in  secondary  schools,  and  have  gained 
probationer  scholarships  from  those  schools ;  (3)  that  girls 
preparing  to  be  pupil-teachers  should  attend  the  secondary 
school  for  at  least  five  years,  from  eleven  to  sixteen,  or 
from  twelve  to  seventeen,  years  of  age. 

The  second  subject  discussed  by  the  conference  was  the 
needs  of  actual  pupil-teachers,  girls  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age.  It  was  resolved  (i)  that  it  would  be  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  pupil-teachers  that  they  should  not 
form  a  separate  class,  but  be  in  such  a  proportion  to  the 
ordinary  scholars  that  the  influence  of  the  secondary  school 
should  predominate ;  (2)  that  their  course  in  the  secondary 
school  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  continuous  from  twelve 
to  seventeen  years  of  age,  provision  being,  however,  made 
for  some  practice  in  the  elementary  school  at  a  sufficiently 
early  age  ;  and  (3)  that  the  various  half-time  systems  fail 
to  afford  facilities  for  adequate  time  for  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  the  pupil-teacher  at  a  centre  or  higher  school,  and 
to  secure  sufticient  opportunity  for  learning  the  art  of 
leaching.  The  curriculum  and  examinations  of  girls  pre- 
paring to  be  pupil-teachers  and  of  actual  pupil-teachers 
formed  the  basis  of  later  discussion.  The  conference  re- 
solved (i)  that  it  is  advisable  to  divide  scholars  into  three 
classes,  and  arrange  their  curriculum  accordingly  :  (i.)  those 
who  will  ultimately  take  a  degree ;  (ii.)  those  who  will  take 
a  matriculation  examination  or  its  equivalent ;  (iii.)  those 
who  will  take  the  "  preliminary  examination  for  certifi- 
cate "  {i.e.  the  King's  Scholarship  examination) ;  and  (2) 
that  a  sound  English  education  is  of  much  greater  import- 
ance than  a  knowledge  of  many  subjects. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Day  Training  College  for  the  year  1904-5  shows  that  in 
June,  1905,  the  college  contained  54  students :  15  in  the 
third  year,  23  in  the  second,  and   16  in  the  first.     Of  the 


present  students,  13  hold  scholarships  awarded  bj 
bee   Hall   Pupil-Teachers*   Scholarship  Committee 
hold    scholarships,    exhibitions,    or    sizarshtps    a 
colleges. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  just  issued  a  list  < 
five  holiday  courses  which  will  be  hdd  on  the 
at  different  times  during  the  present  year,   but 
the  summer  months.     Six  of  the  courses  are  in 
viz.,    Greifswald,    Jena,    Konigsberg,    Marburg, 
and  Salzburg ;  four  in  Switzerland,  viz.,  Geneva,  1 
Neuchlltel,  and  Zurich  ;  one  in  Spain,  viz.,  Santa 
the  rest  are  in   France,   viz.,   Besan^on,  Tours, 
Paris,    Grenoble,    Nancy,    St.-Servan-St.-Malo,    ' 
sur-Mer,  Boulogne,  Caen,  Bayeux,  Granville,  Lu 
Dijon.    The  paper  issued  by  the  Board  gives  it 
each  course,   the  fees,   return  fares   from    Londc 
cost  of  boarding,  principal  subjects  of  instructioi 
of  local  secretary,   and  other  details  of   importai 
tending   students.     Copies   of   the  paper    can    be 
free  on  application  to  the  Board  of  Education  Li 
Stephen  *s  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  Londo 

The  success  of  the  first  International  Congress 
Hygiene,  held  in  Nuremberg  in  1904,  in  bringinj 
workers  of  all  countries  and  in  giving  an  impel 
study  of  this  subject,  was  very  great.  One  of  I 
of  the  Nuremberg  congress  was  that  teachers,  me 
architects,  administrators,  and  others  learnt  how 
their  work  and  duties  were  correlated.  One  of 
of  the  congress  was  to  co-ordinate  the  efforts 
various  workers  and  to  aid  each  separate  inves 
enjoy  results  and  experiences  collected  from  v 
and  great  populations  under  the  most  diversified  c 
In  order  to  prepare  for  the  second  International 
on  School  Hygiene,  which  is  to  be  held  in  I 
August,  1907,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  the 
of  a  local  committee  for  each  town  or  district,  w 
mittee  will  approach  the  authorities  of  the  Board 
tion  and  the  Treasury,  the  leaders  of  educatioi 
ments,  the  chairman  of  education  committees,  c: 
teachers,  and  medical  men  who  have  experience 
ing  children.  These  local  committees  will  be  co 
from  London  under  national  committees,  which 
all  in  their  power  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
They  will  endeavour  to  obtain  the  co-operation  ar 
of  Governments,  education  authorities,  and  comi 
institutes  and  societies,  and  induce  them  to  part 
delegating  representatives  to  the  congress  or  b 
representative  exhibits  to  the  School  Hygiene  ] 
which  is  to  be  arranged.  It  is  proposed  tha 
sectional  meetings  and  lectures,  there  shall  be  hel 
three  general  discussions.  The  English  committ 
suggestions  as  to  the  subjects  under  this  head 
first  programme  of  the  congress,  with  a  list  of  tl 
national  committees,  the  subjects  of  reference  f< 
discussion,  and  details  as  to  arrangements  of  the 
will  be  issued  shortly.  The  president  of  the  Lo: 
gress  is  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  and  Dr.  James  Ken 
G.  White  Wallis  are  acting  as  honorary  secreti 
communications  relating  to  the  School  Hygiene  1 
should  be  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Institute,  Margaret  Street,  London,  W. 

Grants  in  aid  of  secondary  schools  in  London 
ing    to   ;£'66,895 — namely,    ;£JC2,850    for    mainten 
;£r4,045  for  equipment — have  been  approved  by  th 
County  Council  for  the  coming  year.     There  are 
two  secondary  schools  which  have  come  under  the 


Ilbn  and  coniroL  At  the  meeting  of  the 
|h  6lh|  the  Education  Committee  presented 
{  with  the  provision  of  secondary  school 
for  I  he  holders  of  the  Council's  scholar- 
|KMt  shows  that  the  total  number  of 
I  plAces  to  be  found  in  September,  igo6^ 
irostimately,  at  1,150  boys  and  a, 800  girls. 
W  of  the  Councirs  scholars  will  Increase, 

out  J  from  the  present  2,015  boys  and  3,686 
^705  boys  and  7,338  girls  in  1 909-1©,  when 
died  its  normal  figure.  Adding  to  this  ar^ 
I  (300  boys  and  1,200  girls)  for  the  pupil- 
f  then  to  be  in  secondary  schools,  there  is 
I  places  (4,005  boys  and  8,538  girls)  which 
|1  require  to  have  at  its  command  by 
I  The  lack  of  school  places  presses  most 
I  poorest  childreji,  whose  parents  are  un- 
tra veil i fig    expenses.     The    committee    has 

which  indicate  that  there  will  be^— taking 
lole — enough  places  in  September  nejtt  for 
Ith  praciically  no  margin.  The  deficiency 
j^Hs  is  more  urjjent  and  more  serious.  It 
I  aggregate,  to  about  j,aoo  places,  and  it 
Uy   aH   parts  of   London   except   the  City 


!s,  the  commit  lee  urijes  that  the 
ty  Council  secondary  schools  shall 
new  elementary  school  in  Woolwich, 
or  elementary  education,  shall  be  utilised 
hool  for  girls  ;  and  in  the  south-western 
red  to  erect  suitable  iron  buildings  for 
m  mod  at  ion  of  two  new  secondary  schools 
the  erection  of  permanent  buildings.  As 
y  of  boys'  schools,  the  report  states  that 
lijng  usefulness  of  the  former  Grocers^ 
I  Council *s  administration,  the  building  of 
Irersity  College  school  at  llampstead,  and 
I  of  mtme  other  schools,  the  Council  may 
ptitcdiate  action  within  a  narrow  compass, 
litidnal  school  places  for  boys  which  must 
I  10,  the  majority  will  probably  be  provided, 
irom  the  Council,  in  the  enlargement  of 
It  is  not,  however,  possible  for  the 
les  to  effect  its  object  by  the  offer  of  assist- 
I  of  existing  schools  who  art  prepared  to 
lenditurc  from  their  own  funds.  The  com- 
Ites  that  it  has  considered  the  question  of 
f  obtaining  additional  accommodation  by 
^lively  small  grants  to  the  existing  second- 
^me  of  the  proposals  for  extensions  where 
ify  overcrowded,  the  result  may  probably 
ncrease  the  present  accommodation,  but  it 
»crease  the  edidency  of  the  teaching.  In 
n^tancest  however,  in  which  extensions  are 
setilt  wHl  be  a  considerable  increase  in 
and  it  will  be  possible  to  allot  to  the 
ns  A  larger  number  of  places  at  a  cost 
f  pfoportion  to  the  cost  of  pursuing  the 
of  erecting  new  schools  for  the  purpose. 

I  Gimmittee  of  the  London  County  Council 
her  report,  and  this  one  deals  with  the 
rcnttceship.  The  old-fashioned  plan  with 
jrniunis  has  almost  died  out,  and  the  report 
Itctive  scheme  of  scholarships  is  the  only 
ttitule.  The  plan  suggested  by  the  com- 
|B|^^lied  thus:  The  intelligent  boy  having 


the  elementary  *sc hool  will  have  oiTered  to  him  a  choice  of 
two  courses  of  instruction,  both  of  which  will  assure  him  an 
all-round  training  in  a  skilled  trade.  The  first,  or  **  part- 
time  '*  system^  provides  that  he  shall  spend  a  portion  of  the 
week  in  the  workshops  and  the  remainder  in  the  day 
technical  school ;  the  second  makes  use  of  evening  classes. 
In  certain  cases,  scholarships  carrying  free  tuition  and  a 
maintenance  grant  will  be  awarded  to  the  day  students  to 
compensate  for  the  small  earnings  received  durinj;  the  year^ 
of  training.  Scholarships  of  smaller  value  will  be  allowed 
to  selected  evening  students  in  order  to  encourage  regularity 
of  attendance.  Any  efforts  intended  to  complete  the  train- 
ing given  in  our  schools,  by  scholarships  or  by  parents* 
fees,  are  to  be  welcomed,  and  in  the  former  case,  indeed, 
are  necessary  if  the  nation  is  to  reap  any  real  advantage 
from  its  expenditure  on  school  scholarships. 

A  London  Inter-collegiate  Scholarships  Board  was  con- 
stituted in  1^04  with  the  approval  of  the  go\^ern  I ng  bodies 
of  University  College,  King*s  College,  and  the  East  London 
College,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  combined  annual 
examination  for  entrance  scholarships  tenable  at  these 
colleges.  One  examination  was  held  last  year ;  the  next 
will  take  place  in  May.  No  candidate  will  be  admitted 
to  the  examination  who  has  not  passed  the  London  Matricu* 
lation  examination,  or  an  equivalent.  Application  should 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  University  College, 
London,  for  forms  of  entry,  which  must  be  returned  not 
Jater  than  May  ist  next. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  members  of  University 
College,  London^  was  held  on  February  aist.  Cord  Reay 
occupied  the  chair.  In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  annual 
r<*port,  Lord  Reay  referred  particularly  to  the  benefaction 
of  Mr.  E.  G.  Bawden,  whose  gift  of  j^  16,000  had  com- 
pleted the  fund  of  ;£r2oOj0O0  required  for  incorporation  ;  also 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  D- 
Mocatia.  transferred  to  the  college  hy  his  ejcecutors  and 
the  Jewish  Historical  Society.  Fie  directed  attention  to 
the  list  of  benefaetions,  including  those  of  the  Fishmongers* 
and  Drapers'  Companies,  and  to  the  improved  financial 
position  of  the  college  on  account  of  the  permanent  in- 
crease in  the  Parliamentary  grant.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  this  was  the  last  annual  general  meeting  um!er  the 
old  order.  The  object  of  the  incorporation,  under  which 
the  college  will  to  a  certain  extent  lose  its  independence^ 
is  to  secure  the  good  of  university  education  in  London  as 
a  whole.  All  are  convinced  that  unless  and  until  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  obtains  direct  control  of  all  the  chief 
centres  of  university  education  in  London,  the  task  com* 
mitted  to  it  of  organising  and  directing  university  educa- 
tion in  London  cannot  be  completed.  It  is,  therefore,, 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  he  has  heard  that  the 
authorities  of  King's  College  are  proposing  to  follow  the 
example  of  incorporation  set  by  University  College, 

A  ciRCUt^AR  issued  in  France  by  M.  B.  Martin  has  reference 

to  the  supervision  of  classes  during  intervals  between 
lessons.  Some  lime  ago  an  accident  took  place,  as  the  result 
of  direct  disobedience,  at  a  provincial  school.  The  parent  of 
the  injured  child,  who  caused  the  accident,  sued  the  teacher 
in  charge  and  obtained  damages  under  the  Civil  Code,  The 
professors  at  one  of  the  lycies  lately  sent  a  petition  to  the 
minister  asking  for  dispensation  from  the  duty  of  super- 
vision. In  reply,  M.  Martin  says  that  the  regulations  are 
framed  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  interruption  of  Other 
classes  at  work  and  such  recreation  as  might  be  termed 
horseplay.  The  main  point,  however,  seems  still  unsolvect 
—whether    a    master   should   be   financially   liable    for   ai» 
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accident  to  a  pupil.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  there 
are  other  reasons  for  the  opposition  of  the  professors. 
Some  of  them  consider  it  undignified  to  undertake  the 
work  of  a  ripititeur.  Others  are  aghast  at  the  difficulty 
of  recognising  the  cause  of  mischief  in  a  throng  of  two 
hundred  boys.  And  others,  again,  consider  that  the  circular 
undermines  their  moral  authority,  for,  if  a  disturbance 
occur  and  a  professor  intervene,  he  may  become  the  butt 
of  his  pupils  in  case  of  failure  to  quell  it.  M.  Martin's 
comparison  of  the  supervision  in  a  playground  with  the 
conduct  of  excursions  and  school  journeys  is,  they  all  de- 
clare, unsound.  On  a  school  journey  the  pupils  are  those 
of  the  professor's  own  class ;  they  listen  attentively  to  the 
observations  which  he  has  to  make  on  minerals,  plants, 
and  flowers,  and  never  think  of  indulgence  in  surreptitious 
amusements. 

In  October  last  the  town  council  of  Nice  arranged  that 
every  new  entrant  at  the  town  schools  should  be  supplied 
with  a  note-book  of  hygiene.  In  it  there  are  entered 
personal  details  of  the  owners  and  a  curriculum  sanitatis, 
with  a  brief  risumi  of  the  principal  rules  of  health.  An 
abbreviated  duplicate  is  kept  for  reference  by  the  medical 
inspector  of  the  school.  The  latter  contains,  under  certain 
headings,  more  information  than  is  divulged  to  the  parent, 
so  that  the  latter  need  not  take  alarm  unnecessarily.  This 
proceeding  is  in  some  way  the  counterpart  of  Dr.  Kerr's 
efforts  in  the  treatment  of  measles  in  those  schools  of  the 
Woolwich  district  which  are  under  the  London  County 
Council. 

The  Teachers'  Guild  has  issued  a  preliminary  notice  of 
its  Modern  Languages  Holiday  Courses  for  1906.  Courses 
are  to  be  held  at  Tours,  Honfleur,  Neuwied,  and  .Santander. 
At  Tours,  an  elementary  course  will  be  provided  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Marjault,  and  the  subject  chosen  is  *'  Ex- 
plications de  locutions  proverbiales  et  phrases  toutes  faites 
pour  aider  k  I'intelligence  des  textes  et  de  la  conversation." 
An  advanced  course  at  Tours  is  being  arranged.  Element- 
ary and  advanced  courses  will  be  held  at  Honfleur ;  the 
former  will  be  superintended  by  M.  A.  Blossier  and  the 
latter  by  M.  A.  Leconte.  The  subject  chosen  is  **  La 
Litt^raturo  Fran^aise  de  1550  k  1900,  avec  lY'tude  sp('*ciale 
des  auteurs  prescrits  par  Ics  programmes  de  I'LIniversitd  de 
Londres  pour  les  diff^rents  examens. "  At  Neuwied,  Prof. 
A.  Biese  will  conduct  elementary  and  advanced  courses. 
The  elementary  lessons  will  consist  of  phonetics,  pronunci- 
ation, and  conversation.  Ihe  subject  in  the  advanced 
course  will  be  **  Goethe's  Lyrik  und  die  Nachgoethische 
Lyrik."  At  Santander,  an  elementary  course  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Senor  Don  Ram6n  Noval  y  Cagigal.  Fuller  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Guild, 
74,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

Holiday  courses  in  French  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
students  will  be  held  again  this  year  at  the  University  of 
Grenoble.  The  courses  will  extend  over  four  months,  from 
July  ist  to  October  31st.  The  directors  of  studies  during 
July  will  be  MM.  Morillot  and  Besson  ;  in  August,  M.  de 
Crozals ;  in  September,  M.  Rosset ;  and  in  October,  MM. 
Rosset  and  de  Crozals.  Full  particulars  as  to  these  courses 
of  study  may  be  obtained  from  M.  Marcel  Reymond  at 
the  University. 

The  University  of  Dijon  offers  again  this  year  summer 
courses  for  foreign  students.  A  full  programme  and  favour- 
able terms  have  been  arranged.  The  courses  will  extend 
from  July  i  to  September  30 ;  and  full  particulars  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary,  M.  Ch.  Lambert,  10,  rue 
Berbisey,  Dijon. 


The  Goldsmiths*  Company  has  made  a  grar 
to  the  building  and  endowment  scheme  for  Bed 
London.  The  Grocers'  Company  has  granted 
same  purpose.  Three  more  donations  towards 
special  list  of  ;£rioo  contributions  have  been  r 
the  last  announcement — from  the  Duchess  of  ! 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Yates  Thompson,  and  ^ 
James  Bryce. 

The  Council  of  the  London  Chamber  of  C 
the  recommendation  of  its  Commercial  Edu 
mittee,  has  decided  to  hold  an  examination  i 
The  syllabus  will  be  the  same  as  that   for  m< 

languages. 

In  order  to  improve  the  handwriting  given 
of  schools,  and  to  meet  commercial  requireme 
this  neglected  subject  is  concerned,  the  Comm* 
tion  Committee  of  the  London  Chamber  of  C 
resolved  that  a  separate  examination  in  hand 
be  added  to  the  present  syllabus  for  Junior  cai 
that  the  first  examination  in  this  subject  shal 
May  30th,  1906.  The  examination  will  be  sit 
held  for  boy  clerkships  in  the  Civil  Servic 
consist  of  tests  in  rapid  legible  writing.  Sef 
cates  will  be  granted  for  success  in  this  subject 

In  the  new  House  of  Commons  there  are 
who  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  ninety-one  who 
at   Cambridge.     Seventeen   are   graduates    of 
one    of    the    Victoria    University.     There    are 
studied    at    Edinburgh,    eleven    at    Glasgow, 
Andrews,    and    one    at    Aberdeen.     Dublin    Ui 
thirteen    graduates    in    the    House,    the    Roya 
three,  and  the  old  Queen's  University  three, 
versity  College  sends  one  member  to  Parliame 
universities    are    represented    as     follows  : — 1 
Ontario,     Montreal,     and     Melbourne      one 
members   studied   at    Harvard ;   and    the    folk) 
universities  are  also  represented  : — Zurich,  Boi 
(two   each),    Leipzig,    Heidelberg,    Laval,    Bru 
and  Baden  (one  each). 

The  next  summer  meeting  for  universi 
students  and  others  will  be  held  at  Cambridg 
The  arrangements  for  the  scholarships  and  ot 
form  to  a  large  extent  a  new  feature  of  the 
The  meeting  will  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
extend  from  August  2nd  to  August  15th  inclu: 
from  August  15th  to  August  28th  inclusiv< 
liminary  announcements  show  that  the  princi] 
study  will  be  the  eighteenth  century,  especial 
1 7 14-1789.  The  lectures  will  group  them 
history,  English  literature,  art,  France,  p; 
many  of  the  lectures  given  in  French  by  Pre 
Opportunities  of  study  will  also  be  offeree 
education,  social  reform,  and  theology,  and 
special  classes  for  foreign  students.  Inquiric 
information  should  be  addressed,  endorse< 
Meeting,"  to  the  Rev.  D.  H.  S.  Cranage,  Syi 
ings,  Cambridge. 

A  COURSE  of  lectures  and  practical  work 
will  be  held  in  Oxford  between  August  7th  a 
vided  a  sufficient  number  of  names  is  sent  in 
The  course  is  primarily  intended  for  teachc 
and  map  demonstrations  will  be  given  in  t 
Geography  for  three  or  four  hours  each  mor 
afternoons  will  be  occupied  by  demonstration 
of   surveying   and    map-drawing   in    the    field, 


of  special  geographical  interest — one  of 
Will  be  to  a  triors?  distant  district,  and  talie 
A  few  evening  meetings  will  be  arranged 
s,  esp«cial1j^  on  the  teaching  of  geography. 
deal  with  local  geography,  world  geography » 
^ts  of  historical  and  economic  geography. 
Idin)^  students,  with  a  note  of  aspects  of 
rhicK  tht.*y  are  most  interested,  should  be 
f  possibk  to  the  Reader  In  Geography.  Old 
Iding,  Oxford,  as  the  number  of  those  who 
n  the  practical  demonsl  rat  ions  in  the  labor- 
is  limilcd. 

,    1904,    Mr.  C,  H,   Firth,   Regius  Professor 

lory   at   Oxford,    look    the  occasion    of   his 

re    as    an    opportunity    to    deliver    a    very 

biaging    attack    upon    the   existing    Modern 

of  the  Uni\fersity.     He  pointed  out  various 

>Uch  as  its  neglect  of  literature,  of  economic 

flhe  history  of  the  development  of  the  British 

k  gravest  accusation  was  that  it  does  I  it  lie 

US.  that  it  docs  not  accustom  its  members  to 

Stl  authorities,  does  not  require  a  knowledge 

Uiges,  does  not  incrulcate  the  mental  habits 

Kow  comes  Prof.  Oman,  fre-^h  from  twenty 

ll   work,    with    a    vigorous   defence   of    the 

School  and  a  powerful  apology  for  the  old 

has   been   published   by   the   Clarendon 

I  that  Oxford  *'  is  a  place  of  education  as 

f  research/*  and  cotitends  that  **  the  School 

more  generally  useful  function  as  it  stands 

It  would  if  it  were  etjuipped  with  a  severely 

,luji3,    intended    only    for    those    who    were 

cai-eer   of   researchers   in    or    teachers   of 


main    proposition     is    contained    in     the 
sems  to  m^  that  we  must  frankly  recognise 
t    History    curriculum    must    be    drawn    up 
■eye  to  the  vast  majority  of  men  who  seek 
tf-ducation,    than    to   the   small    minority    to 
al    training    in    historiography    might   con- 
re     profitable/'     Incidentally,     the    lecture 
Might ful  reminiscences  of  Stubbs,  Freeman, 
bwell,    and    i^rd    Acton;    but    these    are 
d  HS  **  cover  *'  to  enable  the  lecturer  to 
the     pathway     of     lime     cautiously     and 
within    striking    distance    of    his    **  good 
Irfh.     fie   delivers   his   blow,    not    without 
;t   he   certainly   over-reaches    himself    when 
training   in    research,    even    for    would*be 
says  that  **  the  true  historian   is  born  and 
Js  is  no  more  the  case  with  the  historian 
the  dm- tor  or  the  lawyer*     Prof*    Firth   is 
fiTwn  I  hi*  «^saul1, 

nnyal  report,  that  for  1Q05,  of  the  com- 
bral  Tnf.truction  League  has  been  received, 
he  league  is  to  introduce  systeniatic  non- 
kl  InstruLticm  into  all  schools,  and  to  make 
li  character  the  chief  aim  of  school -life. 
Ipv  that  twenty-five  education  authorities, 
ith  deven  last  year,  had  at  the  close  of 
iTiake  provision  for  systematic  moral  in- 
fnr  schools.  They  are  the  following : — 
icesler,  Bradford,  Monmouthshire,  Durham 
^B-Trerit,  Colne,  Bexhijl'on-Sea,  Shipley, 
J,  Derbyshire,  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
Gloucester.  Margate,  Hbbw  Vale,  She fH eld. 


Huddersfield,  Brlghouse,  Han  ley,  West  Suffolk,  Surrey, 
Cheitenham.  and  West  HartlepooL  These  authorities 
control  more  than  3+000  school*,  containing  about  one 
million  children.  Accompanying  the  report  is  a  copy  of  a 
graduated  syllabus  of  moral  instruction,  including  train- 
ing in  citizenship  for  elementary  schools,  which  is  evidently 
the  result  of  careful  thotight  on  the  part  of  experienced 
teachers.  Copies  of  this  syllabus  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  League,  Mr.  Harrold  Johnson^  J 9, 
Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  WX. 

The  Incorporated  Associations  of  Headmistresses  and 
Assistant-mistresses  have  considered  the  question  of  the 
manner  of  appointing  assist  ant -mi  stresses  to  posts  in 
secondary  schools,  and  have  brought  before  the  governing 
bodies  of  such  schools  the  great  importance  of  granting 
to  the  headmistress  freedom  to  select  the  members  of  her 
staff,  and  to  recommend  them  for  final  appointment  by  the 
governors  or  education  authorities.  They  consider  it  of 
importance,  also,  that  an  assistant -mi  stress  should  be  dis* 
missed  only  by  the  governing  body  at  the  request  of  the 
headmistress,  due  opportunity  being  given  to  the  assistant- 
mistress  to  state  her  case  ;  but  that  during  a  probationary 
period  to  be  fixed  by  the  governing  body— in  no  ca^  to 
exrepd  three  terms — ^it  should  be  poKsible  to  terminate  I  he 
appointment  by  one  month's  notice  on  either  side  without 
reference  to  the  governing  body. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gow,  headmaster  of  Westminster,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Headmasters' 
Conference.  The  committee  consists  of  the  headmasters  of 
Bedford,  Birmingham,  Christ's  Hospital,  Eton,  Marl- 
borough, Malvern,  and  Rugby. 

The  Rev.  Frank  Stephenson,  assistant  master  of  Chelteo- 
haiii  College,  has  been  appointed  headmaster  of  Felsted 
School. 

The  Rev.  \V.  R.  Dawson »  headmaster  of  the  King's 
School,  Grantham,  has  been  appointed  headmaster  of 
Brighton  College. 

Mr.  F.  a.  Hilli.\rd,  headmaster  of  the  Royal  Grammar 
School.  Worcester,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  R.  L. 
Leight^n  as  headmaster  of  Bristol  Grammar  School, 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Keeling,  headmaster  of  Warwick  School, 
has  been  appointed  headmaster  of  Grantham  School, 

Mi^.  John  A.  GReEs%  professor  of  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity College  nf  North  W.ile^;,  Bangor,  has  been  appointed 
first  profes*jor  of  education  at  Sheffield  University. 

The  next  open  competitive  examination  for  appointments 
as  apprentices  to  the  various  trades  in  His  Majesty's  dock- 
yards will  be  held  in  May.  Candidates,  who  must  be 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  on  May  1st, 
should  send  their  applications  to  the  Civil  Service  Com* 
mission  before  April  i7ih.  The  subjects  of  examination 
are  arithmetic,  English  {including  handwriting,  spelling, 
and  coinpasitiunjj  geography,  geomeiry  and  jtlgebra, 
elementary  science,  and  drawing.  Successful  candidates 
are  allowed  a  choice  of  trades  according  to  their  positions 
on  the  list ;  they  are  bound  by  indentures  to  serve  for  six 
years,  during  which  they  receive  4s.  a  week,  increasing 
to  14s.,  and  inst  ruction  at  the  dockyard  school. 

Candidates  who  wish  to  sit  for  the  next  examination  In 
.August  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  Class  L,  clerkships 
In  the  HonT^  Civil   Service,   ikn4   Eastern  Cadetships,   must 
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send  their  applications  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  before  July  ist.  The  limits  of  age  are  twenty- 
two  to  twenty-four  on  August  ist.  Of  the  sixty-four 
successful  competitors  last  August,  all  but  one  had  had  the 
benefit  of  a  public  school  and  university  education.  The 
choice  of  subjects  for  these  examinations  is  extensive.  The 
salaries  are  good ;  for  instance,  in  the  Straits  Settlements, 
thirty-seven  posts  carry  salaries  of  from  £^^0  to  ;£'i,ooo 
a  year,  three  of  ;£ji,2oo,  one  of  ;Ci,500,  and  one  of  jfji.yoo. 

The  next  examination  for  junior  clerkships  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commission  will  commence  on  May  8th.  Candi- 
dates must  be  between  eighteen  and  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  and  must  send  in  their  application  forms  not  later 
than  April  20th.  The  subjects  are  arithmetic,  algebra, 
precis,  English  composition,  English  history,  geography, 
Latin,  and  either  French  or  German.  The  salary  of  a 
junior  clerk  is  from  ;^7o  to  £3$^  ^  year;  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  promotion,  on  the  ground  of  merit,  to  the  upper 
class  of  the  establishment  after  eight  years*  service.  In 
the  establishment  there  are  about  thirty  junior  clerks, 
fifteen  officers  with  salaries  of  ;^35o  to  ;^6oo,  and  ten 
officers  with  salaries  above  £yop  a  year. 

SCOTTISH. 

The  Draft  Minute  on  the  training  of  teachers  continues 
to  occupy  public  attention.  The  Press  generally  has  re- 
ceived it  with  the  greatest  favour,  though  many  consider 
it  is  too  big  a  scheme  to  carry  through  by  means  of  a 
minute.  School  boards,  with  the  notable  exception  of 
Glasgow  and  Govan,  have  declared  as  emphatically  against 
it.  As  their  objections  are  founded  mainly  on  financial 
grounds,  their  opposition  should  be  to  a  large  extent  dis- 
counted. No  public  body  has,  so  far,  had  the  courage  to 
attack  the  new  minute  on  educational  grounds.  The  pupil- 
teacher  system — among  many  merits — had  several  patent 
disadvantages  which  were  becoming  accentuated  every 
year.  Under  it  the  intellectual  life  of  the  individual  did 
not  get  a  proper  chance  of  healthy  development,  and  it 
was  apt  to  send  him  forth  to  his  life-work  with  narrowed 
interests  and  case-hardened  mind. 

The  teaching  profession  have  heartily  welcomed  the  two 
main  principles  of  the  minute  : — (i.)  that  all  teachers  must 
attain  a  satisfactory  standard  of  general  education ;  (ii.)  that 
all  teachers  must  undergo  a  carefully  supervised  course  of 
professional  training.  The  feature  in  the  minute  to  which 
most  objection  is  taken  is  the  probation  stage,  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  years  of  age.  It  is  rightly  held  that  it  is  absurd 
to  label  children  at  this  early  age  as  future  teachers. 
Neither  parents  nor  teachers  can  have  any  reasoned  opinion 
on  the  employment  for  which  children  of  this  age  are  fitted, 
nor  can  pupils  themselves  have  anything  but  the  most 
fanciful  conception  of  the  work  they  would  like  or  are 
capable  of.  The  London  Education  Committee  was  recently 
faced  by  the  same  problem.  Its  sub-committee  recommended 
a  bursary  scheme  for  the  catching  of  young  teachers  at 
eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  but  the  common  sense  of 
the  general  body  emphatically  declared  for  a  liberal  bursary 
scheme  which  would  attract  the  best  pupils  to  higher  educa- 
tion, no  matter  what  profession  or  employment  they  had 
ultimately  in  view.  The  Scotch  Education  Department 
would  do  well  to  pay  heed  to  this  experience,  strengthened 
as  it  is  by  the  strong  attitude  taken  up  by  Prof.  Sadler 
against  premature  selection  of  pupils  for  particular  employ- 
ments. What  is  required  is  an  educational  highway  to 
secondary  education  for  all  able  and  willing  to  go  thereon. 
From  this  supply,  teaching,  like  other  occupations,  will  get 
a  sufficiency  of  candidates  if  it  offers  the  right  attractions. 


The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  T 
Universities  of  Scotland  has  just  been  issued,  ; 
interesting  information  regarding  the  work  c 
in  the  endowment  of  post-graduate  research  an 
tion  of  grants  to  the  universities.  The  total 
for  the  year  under  the  former  head  was  £j^,[ 
estimated  grant  for  the  current  year  is  £^tTt^ 
be  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  in 
valuable  departments  of  the  Trust's  operatioc 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  sum  allotted  to 
steadily  increasing.  Grants  amounting  to  £ 
been  claimed  and  handed  over  during  the  year 
four  universities,  making  a  total  grant  of  ^^97 
bodies  since  the  creation  of  the  Trust  three  ye 
addition,  grants  amounting  to  £^^^1^  have  be 
to  extra-mural  schools  and  technical  colleges, 
hoped  the  needs  of  these  bodies  will  be  kept 
in  view,  as  they  are  doing  notable  work  in 
education.  The  West  of  Scotland  Technical  < 
has  more  than  5,000  students,  most  of  them 
industrial  occupations  during  the  day,  and  qua 
selves  to  be  captains  and  foremen  of  industr] 
study. 

In  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  Trust 
— the  payment  of  class-fees — the  report  is  b 
satisfactory.  The  total  expended  during  the 
head  amounts  to  ^{^47,853,  as  against  £^St^ 
Since  1902  there  has  been  a  constant  increase 
due  partly  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
and  partly  to  the  greater  average  number  of  cla 
by  each  of  them.  A  further  reason,  howe^ 
increase  emerges  this  year  for  the  first  tin 
raising  of  the  class-fees  in  three  of  the  universi 
claries  and  universities  between  them  seem  d 
kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  Th< 
available  for  this  particular  branch  is  £^ 
fourth  university — as  it  is  almost  certain  to  do 
lead  of  its  compeers,  the  committee  will  find  1 
the  position  of  not  being  able  to  meet  their  lia 
this  head.  The  committee  therefore  feel  that 
continut;  paying  fees  under  the  existing  coi 
intimate  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  univ( 
are  seeking  a  readjustment  of  the  regulations 
this  portion  of  the  Trust  funds  is  distribute, 
factory  to  find  that  six  beneficiaries  have  re 
fees  paid  for  them  in  former  years  by  the  Tru 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  grants  to 
close  on  half  a  million  sterling  for  educatio 
;£ri6o,ooo  annually  will  come  to  Scotland.  1 
with  the  unappropriated  balance  of  the  sui 
leaves  a  sum  of  well  over  a  quarter  of  a  milli< 
cated  for  educational  purposes  in  Scotland.  It 
too  much  to  hope,  in  view  of  the  statement 
members  of  the  Government  on  the  inade< 
present  Superannuation  Act,  that  some  part  oi 
will  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  supplement 
Sir  Henry  Craik  has  already  declared  for  thi 
the  increased  grants  just  announced  sb 
strengthen  his  position.  Failing  some  improvi 
direction,  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  tl 
lations  for  the  training  of  teachers  will  fail 
sufficient  number  of  male  candidates — and,  let 
will  deservedly  fail. 

An    extraordinary   case   of   arbitrary    dismis 
occurred    in    Gartmore,    Stirlingshire.      The 
Menzies,  ventured  in  the  interests  of  the  scbo 
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in  nieinbtrs  of  ibo  Board  fin  the  quaJili* 
applic«iiii  Uyf  a  vacancy  in  hU  bi'hm>l,  Ihe 
tik  action,  and  ihreatenril  to  dUm*ss  him 
ehml  An  afwlogy  from  thf*  teach**r  for  his 
iK  full  iirtd  am  pie  apology  was  sen  I,  Ijut  the 
^IlljlT  because  the  tipology  wn^  sent  to  the 
rd  and  not  to  each  mdividiial-  Needless 
no(  iccep!**fi  ii*  tht  rejil  r**;i'son.  Tile  toAfher 
nv^  inntrred  thr  rifsentnient  nf  rertiain  in* 
ht*  f-tmng  fldvocacv  ot  the  us**  of  unftrinented 
acraftirfir*  and  of  certain  others  by  allowing 
t«  pl«y  111**  origan  iii  th**  pari^^h  rhureh  while 
Irr  in  ihe  t"J*'-  Churrh.  //fV^i"  «7/a<'  laihrymac. 
musfd  very  iireui  indi<inatit:nj  over  almost  the 
,  On**  of  Ihi^  most  iatisfa^'tory  features  in  it 
supporr  given  tn  the  teacher  by  thr  newspapers 
The  cry  for  th*'  abolition  nf  thi*  small 
Imis  gone  op  to  11  flavin  with  im  rtfased  bitter- 
the  tiio>t  lukewarm  ^upptirtrrs  ol  extended 
pil  fllirred  up  to  see  the  netTssity  for  them. 

graduates  of  the  Scottl^^h  universities  are 
action    to    vindicate    their    right    to    vote    in 

dwtions.  They  rontead  that  tliey  are  on 
t  registers  on  precisely  the  *u*ne  footin|£  as 
t  nothing  in  the  con?^liiutjon  of  the  universities 
ma  any  disabilitie:s  on  account  of  their  iex. 
1hi«  been   formed  to  raise  an  action   in   the 

n,  and  an  app«:'al  h  beinu  made  for  funds, 

<i  the  r^i^*'  wHl  be  awiitted  with  great  interest, 

lUfictjlt  to  see  how,  unb-^s  the  part  be  greater 

women   ian   vote   in    a   unherstty    parlla- 

iind  not  In  anv  other. 


JRISH. 

lediftte  Programme  I  or  rQoj  wa>  ^^hown  to  thr 
timiitee  of  He;^ds  of  Schtitois  bv  the  Assistant 
in  Febrtiart ,  This-  i*.,  of  course,  a  guarnntee 
g  anomalies  in»  and  serious  objections  to,  any 
"  cuurM?  can  be  pointed  out  before  publication ; 

I  as  Ihc  present  cramping  system  continues,  by 
f  »chot>l  taking  a  certain  subject  must  read  the 
^ook  or  course  prescnb^d  ar*d  no  other,  it  is^  to 
sjitept^   satisfactory.     Euf   the  chief   crititism   of 

sy^^teni  is  aimed,  nt.t  at  the  programme,  hut 
i,  and  on  thes**  the  committee  are  not  consulted, 
r%  offer  any  suggt>stion«'  I  bey  are  met  with  a 
idlkh  the  fol lowing  iis  an   instance, 

wnittw    represents   both    Protestant   and    Roman 

cfiools    for    boyfc     and     for     girls.     W'hen     it    U 

tt     has    behind    It    the    whole    body    of    expert 

iptnioti  in   Ireland.     It  should  carry  great  force, 

fitermediate  Commissioners   Jhi^  seems  to  count 

Lg.       Thr     committee     took     advantage     of     Jts 

\     Du  hi  In    to    draw    up     two    memo  rials.      The 

with     **  the    %ery    grave    situation    treated    bv 

retluction  of  the  scale  on  ivhich  school  grants 

Hti'd  in   IQ05.*'    We  take  some  excerpts  from  it. 

seem  tu  he  the  obvious  duty  of  the  Government 

II  ch  financial  provision  for  Intermediate  educa- 
tdd  fF^ndrr  the  natural  growth  and  improvement 
nn  possible,   whereas  the  experience  of  1005  will 

sdiook  to  reduce  expenditure  once  more»  thus 
W  Si  considerable  extent  this  efficiency*  We 
i|2gest  «hai  It  would  be  exireniely  desirable 
il  »hould  very  strongly  urge  this  view  on  the 
li^    and    secure    that,    from    some    source,    such 
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addiiiojial  fund>  should  be  provided  as  would  get  rid  oi 
th#-  anomaty  of  penalising  the  -schools  In  proportion  to  the 
growth  tif  seiiindary  education  in  I  his  country/*  *'  Pend- 
ing the  solution  oi  the  whole  i^uestion  of  thi:  financial 
position  of  the  Board  ,  .  ,  we  beg  mohl  earnestly  to  ask 
thf-  Biiard  to  supptement  the  diminished  grant^i  paid  last 
Deirmber.  so  that  the  llabililies  arluaUy  incurred  in  antici- 
pation ot  the  usual  school  grant  may  be  met*  This,  we 
venture  to  suggest,  tiiuld  be  done  oat  of  the  reserves  of 
accumulated  income*  which,  we  understand,  amount  to 
more  than  j^^ too, 000.'"  The  Board**  reply  to  this  b,  *'  that 
in  view  of  the  possibility  of  a  diminution  in  their  income 
for  the  present  year,  even  greater  than  that  which  occurred 
in  i905»  the  commissioners  have  decided  not  to  encroach 
upon  their  reserve  fund  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  the 
amount  of  the  school  grant  lor  rgo^/*  Two  pertinent 
questions  may  be  asked ;  Hove  the  coinml^sioners  repre- 
sented the  gravity  of  the  case  to  the  Gnvernment?  Will 
they  in  iij*Vi,  as  in  i*kj>,  give  away  £*5»ooo  of  their  income, 
which  should  go  in  school  grants,  as  advances  to  managers 
or  .1!*  homises  to  choirs  and  orchestras? 

Tme  other  memorial  dealt  with  some  of  the  rules, 
especially  Rule  43,  which  '*  will  operate  with  hardship  and 
injustice  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases/*  For  itistance. 
a  student  entering  for  the  classical  course  will  only  be 
allowed  to  take  the  ejttra  papers  in  classics,  and  not,  say, 
in  French,  being  thereby  debarred  from  com|jeting  for  thf* 
French  medal  or  a  French  composition  prt£e*  *'  Had 
Rule  4^  been  in  operation  in  1005,  no  few*er  than  53  boys 
who  won  special  distinctions,  vir..  13  medals,  30  compo- 
sition prices,  and  9  special  prizes,  would  have  been  pre- 
vented from  competing  for  them/'  The  memorial  asked 
the  iioard  to  allow  **  a  student  to  take  the  extra  honour 
paper  in  any  subject,  such  e,^tra  honour  paper  to  count 
for  medal,  composition  prijse,  or  special  pri^e  only/*  This 
has  been  met  b^  the  Board  with  a  direct  negative* 

TitE  number  of  students  who  have  given  notice  of  their 
intrant  ion  to  present  themselves  at  the  Intermediate  ex- 
aminations in  the  present  year  is  the  largest  on  record. 
Vii* ;— lioys,  4i,2Sj  ;  girls,  3,3^^  ;  total,  11,667,  This  is  an 
increase  on  last  year  of  i,j7ij,  being  840  boys  and  539  girls. 
Last  year  showed  an  increase  of  1,12a  ovir  iqo4.  How- 
ever generally  satisfactory  these  figures  appear,  thin  cannot 
but  be  viewed  with  mti:e<|  feelings  by  teachers,  who  ser 
their  successful  efforts  to  irtipro\e  e*  I  u  cat  ion  rewarded  by 
diminished  income^. 

Is  these  circumstances,  it  behoves  Intermediate  teacher^ 
to  urge  up<Jn  the  Ciovernment  to  introduce  a  reformed 
system  on  the  lines  of  the  Dalr-Stephens  re|Kirt,  and  with 
e^cpanding  grants*  It  is  an  open  secret  that  reforms  are 
contemplated,  and  there  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
creating  a  genuine  leaching  profession.  One  of  the  sign^ 
of  the  times  is  the  promised  incjairy  into  the  working  of 
the  department  of  which  Sir  Horace  Plunket  remains  for 
the  present  vice-president,  The  secondary  education  grants 
administered  by  it  should  be  transferred  to  the  proper 
secondary  educational  authority. 

TtJB  Association  of  Women  Graduates  is  approaching  the 
authorities  of  the  Royal  University  with  a  view  to  sccun* 
the  representation  of  women  on  the  Senate  and  Convoc^i- 
tion.  It  is  also  coliecling  information  on  the  question  cd 
insurance  and  (he  rates  ofTered  to  teachers  hy  different 
insurance  companies*  Its  literary  and  debating  society 
has  had  papers  on  **  An  Ideal  Scheme  of  Irish  Education,*' 
by  Miss  Maud  Joynt,  and  on  "  The  Celtic  Element  its 
English  Literature,*'  by  Miss  Hayden. 
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WELSH. 

The  question  of  fees  in  the  intermediate  schools  is 
attracting  attention  in  Carnarvonshire.  The  Staff  Com- 
mittee sent  in  a  report  to  the  County  Education  Committee 
adhering  to  the  present  fees  paid  in  the  Bangor  County 
School  for  Girls.  Some  critics  maintain  that  a  fee  of 
£^  or  £g  a  year  for  secondary  education  places  a  secondary 
school  beyond  the  reach  of  poor  children,  **  for  whom  the 
schools  are  mainly  intended."  Surely  the  right  way  of 
putting  the  matter  is  to  say  that  secondary  schools  are 
intended  for  those  children  who  have  the  exceptional  ability 
to  profit  by  such  education,  whether  their  parents  are  well 
off  or  poor.  It  is  perhaps  old-fashioned  to  say  that  those 
parents  who  can  afford  should  pay,  and  those  who  cannot 
should  be  helped.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  a  secondary 
education  worthy  of  the  name  cannot  be  given  for  less 
than  ;£'io  to  £i$  per  pupil  annually.  If  the  school-fees  are 
£^  or  £$  a  year,  the  balance  has  to  be  met  somehow. 
There  is  the  same  problem  in  the  university  colleges  of 
Wales.  The  education  of  each  student  costs  probably  from 
jC^S  to  £^0  per  student ;  the  fees  are  ;^io  a  year.  Good 
education  cannot  be  cheap.  The  question  is  :  Who  is  to 
pay  for  it?  Those  who  benefit  from  it,  or  the  local  rate- 
payers, or  the  Treasury? 

Merionethshire,  in  this  matter,  has  taken  its  courage 
into  its  hands,  and  applied  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
under  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  for  consent  to  the  raising 
of  an  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  a  rate  exceed- 
ing 2d.  in  the  pound  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  or  aid- 
ing the  supply  of  education  other  than  elementary,  and  of 
promoting  the  general  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  educa- 
tion within  the  county.  It  was  stated  that  there  are  seven 
secondary  schools  in  the  county  and  five  school  districts, 
and  six  of  the  schools  were  established  under  the  Welsh 
intermediate  education  scheme.  The  gross  revenue  is 
;{J'2,267 ;  and,  after  deductions  for  examinations  and  in- 
spections, ;£'i,900  is  divisible  among  the  schools.  These 
funds  are  inadequate,  and  the  halfpenny  rate  had  been 
supplemented  by  increased  rate-aid  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act,  which  increased  from  a  farthing  in  the 
pound  in  1894  *o  2d.  in  1904-5.  The  result  of  the  inquiry 
will  be  interesting,  for  what  Merionethshire  does,  other 
counties  will  have  to  consider  also. 

Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  has  been  speaking  on  a 
similar  topic  in  Anglesey.  He  pointed  out  that  probably 
the  voluntary  schools  of  the  county  would  now  come  to  be 
transferred  to  the  public  authority.  The  authority  had  re- 
quired certain  repairs  to  be  carried  out  before  they  would 
take  over  such  voluntary  schools,  and  the  managers  had 
failed  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  If,  then,  these  schools 
became  part  of  the  public  provision  of  schools,  it  would  be 
'*  very  unreasonable  and  inconvenient  '*  if  the  county  should 
fail  at  its  own  expense  to  carry  out  the  repairs  which  they 
had  demanded  as  absolutely  necessary  when  the  cost  would 
have  fallen  on  private  managers.  There  would  be  financial 
burdens  in  putting  schools  in  repair.  And  more — they 
would  have  to  secure  the  best  type  of  teacher. 

With  regard  to  Anglesey,  some  remarks  of  Prof.  J. 
Morris  Jones  deserve  a  note.  In  moving  a  resolution  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  a  larger  share  of  the  cost 
of  elementary  education  should  come  out  of  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  he  said  that  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  staff- 
ing of  Anglesey  schools  was  very  unsatisfactory.  For  the 
whole  of  the  country,  certificated  teachers  formed  46-5  per 
cent,  of  the  teaching  staffs,  while  in  Anglesey  they  were 


only  309  per  cent.  Teachers  who  were  not 
were  not  properly  qualified,  and  Wales  did  not 
in  this  respect. 

Opinion  seems  to  be  consolidating  in  favour  of 
Council  of  Education  for  Wales.  Mr.  Lloyd-G 
an  eloquent  and  impressive  appeal  at  Cardiff  ii 
calling  a  conference  on  the  subject,  and  especi 
for  that  frame  of  mind  in  which,  by  judicious  c 
unanimity  may  be  shown.  He  showed  that 
earnest  by  agreeing  that  Conservative  candidates 
election  should  be  invited  as  well  as  Liberal 
was  agreed  by  the  conveners,  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  that  the  Bishops  shoi 
invited.  Miss  E.  P.  Hughes  has  strongly 
women  should  have  their  representatives.  But  : 
Lloyd-George  nor  the  Lord  Mayor  mentioned  th 
ing  to  the  conference  of  any  teachers.  There  is 
serious  danger  that  a  National  Educational  Cou 
recommended  without  providing  for  the  presen* 
experienced  educationists. 


RECENT    SCHOOL    BOOKS    A 
APPARATUS. 

Modem  Langaages. 

The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages.  By 
Brereton.  iii  pp.  (Blackie.)  is. — ^We  can 
this  booklet  as  a  concise  statement  of  the  manifo 
j  presented  to  the  teacher  of  modern  langui 
I  Brereton  is  a  moderate  reformer ;  his  experien 
I  and  varied,  and  his  remarks  are  worthy  of  c 
I   sideration. 

Graduated  French  Unseens.  By  Victor  Ogei 
to  IV.  64  pp.  each.  (Arnold.)  Sd.  each. — ^Thi 
have  been  skilfully  selected  from  a  large 
authors ;  they  are  interesting,  and  fortunately  nc 
Sometimes  a  footnote  would  have  been  welco 
average  teacher  quite  as  much  as  to  the  pup 
pity  that  the  proof  was  not  read  with  more  c 
first  twenty  pages  of  Part  I.  we  meet  with  py* 
dentent  (for  acci  .  .  .),  ^tes,  ou  (for  ott),  .ot 
defa  for  defd,  subitment,  as  well  as  errors  of  pi 

L'Annivcrsaire  de  Blanche.  By  Cl^menc< 
viii.-f72  pp.  (Blackie.)  is. — A  series  of  prett 
child-life,  justly  commended  by  Mr.  Petilleau 
face.  The  illustrations,  by  Mr.  R.  Hope,  are 
An  appendix  on  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  is 
a  vocabulary,  which  is  not  quite  complete.  T 
is  clear  and  careful ;  the  only  mistake  we  ha^ 
rcvoirs  on  p.   50. 

Grimm,  Die  zwci  Briidcr.  Edited  by  A. 
M()n<TiefT.  40  pp.  (Blackie.)  6d. — ^This  fairi 
edited,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time,  is  suitabh 
in  the  second  year  of  instruction.  The  text  is 
fully  printed,  and  the  notes  are  good. 

Zschokke,    Dcr    zcrhrochene    Krug,     £dited 
Brigstocke.     36  pp.     (Blackie.)     6d. — Zschokke* 
idyll  in  explanation  of  a  picture  is  well  suited 
reading   in   or   out   of   class.     The  present   edit! 
venient  and  neat.     Mr.   Brigstocke's  notes  are 
only  slips  we  have  noticed  are  Heine  for  Heyn* 
1.  3,  and  strcitctcn  for  stritten  on  p.  36,  1.  23. 
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t^t tin  T^xis.     General  ^itor,  A.  Evan  Beroays, 
l^cfgit:    ScUct    Edogues.     Edited     by    J.     C, 
pp*       S^Uclions    ffoni    the     Gi  orgies.     Same 
pp.     Ciitfo  I  Pro  Archiii.     Edited  by  Margaret 
CaesQf  in  Brttam.     Edit<?d  by  J*   F*  Dob- 
I,— TThc    editor    of    ibis    series    app^arss    to   halt 
opinions,    or    perhaps   many.     He    feeJs    the 
Ction    agaipsl    note*— so    there    are    no    notes* 
jt  ^-ot  Jibulary,    vvhkh,   like  notes,   is  a  useful 
misijsefl    In   school-bookii.     Then    ixgmn,    there 
iiroductinns,    not   only    upon    general    questions 
le     atithctr,     but     on     tbp     particular     book     or 
|kh    follows.     The   GeojFgk    selections    contain, 
|i|*s    life    (a   short    paragraph),    an    account    of 
\ti  Vergifs  debt  to  Hesiod,  a  criticism  of  his 
^i(h«*ts/*    historical    references    explained,    and 
pages  on  the  he3sanieter  !  Th^re  are  eight  pages 
»t  to  introduce  twenty  pages  of  text  and  thirty- 
vocabulary.     Similarly   with   the  Eclogues,   to 
|«le«l  at  so  four  pages  of  notes  on  the  plants  and 
tioned.     Most  of  this  is  the  ^ame  substance  as 
n£ites^  only  less  easy  to  find.  Caesar  in  Britain 
SOnable;    but    Ckem    pra    Archta    deals    with 
me,  the  Italian  franchise,   and  three  pages  on 
4  A  re  hi  as — too   learned,    and   most   of   it   un* 
further,  each  text  has  chnapter  or  section  head* 
^  ji  Siimmary  of  the  matter— a  thing  which  the 
Ifct  make  for  himself;   it  is  part  of  the   training. 
Hre»,    the    chief   clauses   are    distinguished    by    a 
|R     Again,  the  te\ts  are  not  complete*     Another 
Ifuston  is  the  marking  of  long  vowels.     *'  V'oweb 
pa  tyre    are    so    marked^    except    where    long    by 
says    one   book*      What    is   a    %*QWel   *' long   by 
f    The   vowel   may   be   **  in   position,"    and    the 
fcy  be  long  by  the  fart  of  the  consonants  '*  making 
but  ihe  quaniiiy  of  the  vowel  is  not  changed  :  If 
rail)    Jong   it  remains  long  ;   if  shcrt,   it  remains 
le  siatement  made  in  the  Wrgil  books,  that  '*  all 
orally  long  are  marked  *'  in  the  vocabulary  and 
ptirtion    of    the    books,    is    inaccurate.     Thus,    in 
L  34     we    find  ardi*tis,    which    should    be   drtirtiSt 
being  naturally   long  as  well   as  in  position; 
aJl  '*  concealed  quantities  ''  are  unmarked  in 
rbis  may  have  b(M*n  done  for  some  reason,  but 
Ung  !o  show  that   the  editors  know   that   there 
gs   as    vowels    long    by    nature    and    also    In 
why  is  the  marking  only  used  for  a  small 
of  the  books?     Is  it  to  be  inferred  that  the 
ie£ini  how  to  read  Latin  correctly  in  one- third 
If  so.  why  is  the  marking  carried  through  In 
Is   the   Cit^ro  the   first   term  s   work,   and   the 
*y  for  learning  to  read  Latin  correctly  ejtaccly 
one-third?     We  are  informed   (hat   the  series 
•'lower   forms/*   and    th;U   each    book   is   to 
erni's  work.    At  whar  stage  in  the  learning  of 
't    to    be   one    terms    work?      Has    the    editor 
tttar  conception  of  the  help  which   should  he 
rarious  stages  of  (he  studv  ?  when  vocabularies 
with  benefit,  or  when  the  dictionary  should  be 
iir  how  many  stages  there  should  be  in  learn- 
rhe  series  i^  undoubtedly  well  meant,  but  it  is 
aind,    if  we  do  not  take  care,   as  much  harm 
l»y  crude  and  imdigested  attempts  at  reform, 
llum  which   is  beginnmg  to  pass  away. 
)m    Gftfk    Hhtor\\     Re-told    from    Herodotus 
uelL     xvUi.  +  ajS  pp.     (Harrap.)     is,  6J.— The 


charm  of  the  old  Greek  stories  never  palls,  and  Herodotus  is 
an  inimitable  storyteller,  Mr*  Ha%^eirs  book  is  therefore 
welcome  in  its  attempt  to  re-tell  a  few  of  Herodotus 's 
historical  tales.  Some  of  them  are  familiar  to  most 
children  who  read^  but  this  book  has  the  advantage  of 
increasing  the  number  of  those  available  for  English 
children.  It  contains  the  stories  of  Crcesys,  of  Cyrus,  and 
of  Rhanipsinitus,  with  Cambyses  and  Poly  crates,  several 
anecdotes  of  Darius,  Cypselus,  and  Periander,  and  a  selec- 
tion of  stories  on  the  history  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens, 
including  the  Persian  invasion.  The  book  will  be  a  good 
companion  to  the  drier  history-books,  or  an  introduction 
to  history  for  beginners.  The  style  is  simple  and  unpre- 
tending. There  are  sixteen  illustrations,  including  several 
pictures  by  Victor  Prout,  photographs  of  landscapes,  and 
portraits.  The  portraits  are  not  fully  authenticated,  how- 
ever,  and  this  ought  to  be  said.  The  Greek  cavalryman 
(p.  124)  is  not  of  the  same  date  as  Herodotu'i;  and,  as  usual 
in  such  books,  a  little  more  knowledge  would  have  made 
possible  a  better  selection  of  pictures. 

The  Tutor  ial  History  of  Romi^.  By  A.  H.  Alt  croft  and 
W.  F.  Masson.  Third  edition,  revised  and  in  part  re- 
written by  J.  F.  Stout.  viii*+438  pp,  (Clive.)  3s.  6d.— 
There  is  no  need  to  discuss  this  book  at  length.  It  has 
stood  the  test  of  use,  and  is  now  in  its  third  edition.  It  is 
a  clear,  concise,  and  bu  sines;  si  ike  work,  and  the  consti- 
tutional history   is  exceptionally   well   done. 

EngUih. 

The  Magic  Hook  and  other  Ptayi.  By  Marion  L. 
Thomson.  100  pp.  (Horace  Marshall.)  u,— Books  of 
playlets  for  school  use  are  not  too  numerous  or  too  good 
in  quality  where  they  do  exist,  probably  because  few  of 
those  who  would  write  such  things  give  sufirclent  thought 
to  what  they  would  achieve,  and  also  because  the  dramatic 
element  of  such  plays  cannot  be  spoken  of  in  the  samr^ 
breath  as  that  which  must  p<*rvade  a  play  written  for  the 
theatre.  Nevertheless,  Miss  Marion  Thomson  has  managed 
to  produce  the  little  book  which  lies  before  us,  containing 
three  small  plays  which  we  unresen-edly  recommend.  Th* 
first  of  these  gives  its  name  to  the  book ;  the  others  are 
■*  Gretchen  of  the  Mill  *'  and  *'  Merriment's  Friend,'*  Th*- 
great  merit  of  aJl  three  consists  in  the  simple,  natural,  and. 
for  the  most  part,  unaffected  dialogue  ;  and  it  is  in  this 
latter  respect  that  we  feel  inclined  to  rate  Miss  Thomson's 
work  highest ;  because  when  grown-up  people  try  to  write 
books  and  plays  for  children,  they  almost  always  adopt  .> 
patronising  |Kise  and  write  stilted  stuff,  which  in  the  mouth 
of  an  ordinary  unsophisticated  child  ought  to  be  regard fd 
with  horror,  and  is,  indeed,  a  first-lass  way  of  making 
childr**n  into  little  prigs.  She  has  also  avoided  that  other 
pitfall,  blank  verse:  "H  the  plays  are  In  simple  prose. 
Some  songs  and  other  verse  are  Included  of  passably  good 
quality.  The  illustrations  will  help  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  appropriate  dress  and  pose  for  the  characters,  and  some 
sensible  acting  directions  are  found  at  tli*-  end.  This  book 
ought  to  be  widely  used. 

The  Primary  Grammar.  By  R<  R.  Smilhard.  1-S4  pp. 
(Philip.  J  I  J.— For  all  who  wish  to  teach  formal  grammar 
this  book  and  its  arrangement  are  excellent.  Thr  work 
is  placed  on  one  side  of  the  open  page,  the  questions  mi 
the  other.  1 1  is  a  fJity  that  grammarians  will  continue,  to 
the  befogging  of  children,  to  tell  us  that  rhe  subject  i% 
'*  that  of  which  we  speak."  How  is  a  young  child  to 
apply  a  rule  like  this  In  analysing  *'  She  tells  oranges**^ 
Far  better  Is  it  with  the  ancient  Greeks  to  start  with  the 
predicate.    The  treatment  of  weak  verbs  and  of  strong  verbs 
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that  end  in  a  dental  is  inadequate ;  no  child  can  tell  that 
*  feed  *'  is  weak  and  **  slide  "  is  strong.  Both  ihe>e 
difficulties  are  shirked  except  by  such  masters  as  Dr. 
Sweet.  The  habitat  of  the  writer  (Cairo)  is  not  obtrusively 
brought  forward,  and  for  English  schools  the  book  may  be 
t  onfidently  recommended. 

(i)  The  Retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore,  in  pp.  6J.  net. 
(2)  The  Taking  of  the  Galleon.  132  pp.  od.  net.  (j)  Trips 
to  Wonderland.  117  pp.  bd.  net.  By  Dr.  W.  H.  D. 
Rouse.  (Blackie.) — These  are  further  instalments  of  Dr. 
Rouse's  really  unique  series  of  educational  text?,  and  since 
Lucian,  I^rd  Anson,  and  an  obscure  author  like  Robert 
Blakeney  are  here  drawn  upon,  these  texts  fully  justify 
their  description  as  marking  the  highways  and  byways  of 
literature.  They  are  extremely  interesting,  and  will  repay 
use  in  class  in  several  important  particulars. 

As  You  Like  It.  By  L.  R.  Boyd.  102  pp.  (Chambers.) 
15.  t)d. — This  is  part  of  a  new  series  of  Shakespeare  texts, 
to  be  known  as  the  **  .Academy  **  Shakespeare.  It  is  well 
done ;  and  even  in  these  days  of  multitudinous  school 
editions  it  will  be  found  to  possess  all  the  necessary  features 
tif  such  publications  in  a  practical  and  adaptable  form. 
The  introductory  matter  deserves  spetial   praise. 

Dickens's  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  By  A.  .\.  Barter. 
xxviii.  +  368  pp.  (Black.)  2s.  oJ. — The  idea  of  continuing 
this  familiar  serie*  of  reading-books  by  adding  some  of 
Dickens's  novels  to  those  of  Scott's  already  published  is 
a  good  one.  The  introduction  a'nd  notes  in  the  present 
case  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  this  story  ought 
to  be  acceptable  in  its  present  form,  as  it  is  undoubtedly 
useful. 

Scott's  Old  Mortality.  xxvii.  +  704  pp.  (Macmillan.) 
2s.  6d. — This  edition  makes  a  famous  reading-book.  The 
introduction  has  been  entrusted  to  competent  hands,  and, 
as  we  have  remarked  before  of  volumes  in  this  series,  it 
i<  surprising  that  so  much  creditable  work  should  be 
anonymous ;  the  editor's  notes  are  both  numerous  and 
;lood,  and  the  inclusion  of  Mr.  .Andrew  Lang's  adds  an 
additional  interest  to  a  very  praiseworthy  voium«-. 

Studies  in  Browning.  By  Susan  Cuninj:itnn.  15S  pp. 
(Sonnenschein.)  ia.  rui.  net. — This  little  book  («mtains 
four  of  Browning's  poems,  to  each  nf  whit  h  an  **  (nitline 
Htudy  "  is  appended,  and  afterwards  >on\*'  t'»'w  and  brief 
n<jte>.  The  idea  is  by  these  means  to  supply  the  f-liK-id- 
ation  necessary  for  the  due  enji»ynient  and  appreciation  t)t 
Browning's  ptietry.  Miss  Cuninj^tt^n'^  aim  ha-*  not  been 
U)  ciinvert  the  Philistine  Briton  Ironi  apathy  to  enthu- 
siasm for  the  most  difVicuIt  (^t  lii>  poet^,  but  to  aid  "  the 
literary  study  of  litfratiire. '*  Posxibly  >he  may  do  ^onie- 
fhing  in  thi^  directir)n,  and  this  little'  volume  will  --o  v»rve 
:'.s  turn. 

>,liCtion>  jmni  AiLIison.  By  B.  Wendell  and  C.  H. 
<iref.nhough.  Ixi.  4-340  pp.  ((.inn.)  3.V.  (u/. -We  arr  ;;lad 
tit  express  (he  highest  praise  concerning  the  editors  ot  these 
selections  from  .Addison,  lor  the  introduction  to  this  book. 
It  is  splf-ndid  as  a  piece  of  critical  literature,  and  the  full 
bibliograph>  which  follows  is  a  monument  ol  painstaking 
research.  The  notes  are  a  bulky  portion  of  the  volume,  yet 
they  are  never  too  long,  and  they  represent  by  apt  quota- 
tion an  enormous  range  of  reading. 

Scott's  Talisman.  xx.-i-4»>4  PP-  (Frowde.^  25. — 
Another  "Oxford"  volume;  well  printed,  edited  anonym- 
ously and  well,  and  >upplied  with  some  excellent  illustra- 
tions    which    will    make   it   extremely   acceptable   in   class- 


work   if  it  should  be  used  as  a  reading-book. 
of  the  best  cheap  editions  in  the  market. 

How   to   Read   English    Literature.     By    Laur 
'    i-2o(>  pp.     (Routledge.)     2s.  oJ. — This  is  one  c 

books  which  an-  being  produced  as  a  result  ol 
I  t.{  Kducation'"*  activity  in  the  matter  of  Englisl 
I    It  is  full  of  interest,  the  chapters  on  Chaucer 

speare  being  extremely  good  :  but  if  it  is  suppos 
I   such  book  as  this  will  lead  a  class  to  study  £c 
i   ture,    we   think   the  class-leader   will   be    disapp 
j    these    books    are    intended    for    people     who 
'   literature. 

j  Hittoiy 

The  History  nf  England  from  the  Earliest  7 
I  Gorman  Conquest.  By  T.  Hodgkin.  xxi.-h528 
mans.)  75.  oJ.  net. — Even  the  most  enthusias 
'  of  our  national  histor>-  must  confess  that  much 
'  Norman  story  is  tedious  reading.  There  ar 
I  names,  and  so  many  of  the  "ame  name,  so  nr 
j  obscure,  and  therefore  so  many  events  that  ar« 
]  disconnected,  that  we  willingly  reach  the  Norma 
,  or  at  best  go  as  far  back  as  Egbert  for  more  t 
I  outline.  .\nd  therefore  it  is  that  we  are  glad 
period  should  be  treated  by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  the 
Italy  and  her  invaders,  whom  we  know  as  a  n 
the  Latin  and  other  literature  of  the  early  c 
Even  he  cannot  make  much  of  this  period  **  i 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word.  He  speaks 
himself  of  **  the  many  Sigeberts  who  aboul 
perplex  the  student  of  -Anglo-Saxon  pedigrees 
but  he  states  the  whole  of  what  is  known  in  1 
tive  which  will  serve  as  a  reference-book  forj 
wildered  by  varying  text-books.  We  would  m 
be  understood  to  mean  that  this  (the  first  ^ 
**  Political  History  of  England  in  Twdve  Xi 
reading.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  much 
interesting,  and  the  present  >olution  of 
points  i»«  here  given  with  clearness.  As 
which  vary  from  our  ordinary  guides,  we 
attribution  of  Stonehenge  to  prehistoric 
chapter  on  Britain  between  Cwsar  and 
Numismatists  have  revealed  to  us  in  tluitJ 
indeed  !-ear.  but  they  tell  us  of  Cunobdlin— 9 
Cymbeline — whose  relations  with  Rome  w«ie 
those  depicted  for  us  by  our  great  dramatist. 
also  be  learnt  from  the  chapters  on  Roman  Bril 
as  they  are  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  k 
the  Roman  provinces  as  a  whole,  and  monumei 
in  thi>  country  in  particular.  Even  the  careers 
kni>wn  men  of  that  period  may  be  here  read 
prtitit  ;  and  Dr.  Hodgkin  turns  willingly  fron 
detaiU  t>f  conquest  and  of  internecine  strife  to 
th»'  conversion,  the  organisation  of  the  Engl 
the  wi>rks  in  "  .\lfred  at  Peace,"  and  the  state 
Dun-tan.  With  the  reign  of  Ethelred  the  Re 
thr  !af«T  Ntage>  tif  the  nation's  decay  from  the  i 
and  t)l  Alfred.  The  -eln>h  and  even  treacherou 
ifN  niihles  accounted  fi)r  a  large  part  of  the  *' 
capaiitv  ot  which  the  whole  course  of  its  hi; 
the  lavi  c.  ntury  before  the  [Norman]  Conquest 
evidenie"  ip.  41*1).  Dr.  Hodgkin  goes  on  t 
tendency  to  swinish  self- indulgence,  and  the 
fle-h  in  siMiie  oi  their  mo-t  degrading  forms, 
the  national  character.  There  was  still  in  it 
metal,  but  if  the  .Xnj^lo-Saxon  was  to  do  any 
doing    in    the    w.^rki,    :t    \\ a^^    necessary    that    i 
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igli  ihn  fire  and  hammered  on  the  anvil.** 
i«  111  ilie  olhrr  volumrs  M  thvs  work,  a  full 
jfhorttm^,  a  sLiiHi'krvf  indt-x,  and  two  map^. 

/#  o/  Khi)^  Mfnd.  By  A.  S.  Cook.  xjL-h 
in.)     If.   till.— The   =*choliir^  having   now  givpn 

♦^ifion  iif  As^r,  the  re^tiUs  fif  Th^ir  work  arc 
school  |>ur|K>%rs,  und  Prof.  Cook  (of  Valp 
<*rc  ^ivrs  us  a  translwlion  hased  on  StEvensoit's 
rfr**  iin  instrutiive  mrruducitun,  ^  large  number 
iwn  nuimly  from  Stevenson*  and  t^*o  appcn* 
►n*?  i>f  Alfred's  prrfiites,  .ind  a  Jettcr  lo  him 
^rihbi^hfip  uf  Rbr-hiis*  There  b  ab<3  an  index 
'fi^f.  Ctxik  nmiH^-vve  think  unw^^eh'— the  later 
iind  w«?  <if»»  ihereftirc  *jfily  luld  of  ^wch 
c   rake-biirning :    but    we   \vi»lnime   this   cheap 

tf-xl,  and  hri(H»  ll  riViiy  pro\e  ,im  useful  io  (jur 
R    i^Itor    eV'idpnrfv    hci|*ps    it    may    be    m    I  he 

<ti     **  hones't     anrl     i  apable     ^overnrtient     In 

thr  friends  of  which  rati^^e  he  dedicates  it* 

Geography. 

)iaim*'  Srrtra  of   Hrttrf  Mmhh  -   hh' <if  Wight. 
tin.     fPhilip^)     Framed,     t^s.^ii    PPiiUps* 
4t  St* f face  Glnhfit.    lain.    *ier»es*    f Philip,) 
Ud.   net. "With   the   resources  that  are 
ihe    form    ul    m:ipi4„    relief    modek,    ^nd 
a^es,   thrTe  i^  no  cKtUM-  for   |XJor  equip- 
in    ge!j|;n<phy.     Mrs^rs,    Philip    hsjvf* 
«*  ijrpotl    aiiiteriid   al    \hh   kind    :*s 
the  serie*^  of  relief  models,  whtih  ihey 
n^mi'd  10  |iubli^h  wilt  incni^'^e  ^heir  repyta- 


|sts»  work.  The  four  model !*  now  rrad\  re- 
liariHterhlfes  of  the  Ide  of  Wi^ht.  Lake 
rn  parlK  Snowdon  di^^trut  and  Menai  Strait, 
Broad;*.  One  of  the*e  modeliv— thai  uf  ihir 
m^h  bfhin-  us  and  it  i^  an  elegant  and  in- 
g»f  work.  Thi*  limiu  and  general  rharacler 
pftll  be  se^n  from  rhe  mconvpanyinjt  photo- 
lown*,  %'illage*,  roods,  rivers,  and  othiT 
■ly  <*hti\vn,  SCI  that  a  thild  looking  at  ihe 
arcurate  bird^s-rye  virw  and  ?*ee!»  lit  onie 
lion?*  o(  Toad^  and  rivers  are  de tenia ned  by 
The  %ref'p  ellffn  on  the  south  coast  r»f  the 
renfral  ridgr  of  rhidk  runnini^  from  Culver 
ft4f  tn  the  N»'<^le%  on  ihe  vvesJ,  are  faithfully 
rh«pre  J* re  ni»  names  nr  svide  upon  thv  tnodi'ls, 
ifSaiK^e  Surrey  iiuifes  of  *he  dUiri*  is  shim  n 
I  fii|»plied  in  frame*.,  la  match  the  modek,  at 


lice  shillings  each*  Provided  with  a  model  and  ih*  tf  if  re- 
sponding map,  any  teacher  xvhn  cares;  about  g'^oi^rnphy 
should  bp  iible  to  give  inspiring  lessons  on  map*reading, 
and  to  sihow  that  land  relief  t^serts  an  imp<jrlant  influence 
on  natural  and  other  fenlures.  {j}  It  has  been  urged  by 
Mr,  II.  j.  Ma<:kinder  and  other  authorities  on  get>graphical 
education  Ihat  a  globe  provi<ted  with  a  blaik  ataced  iiurfiice 
ii|Hm  which  map^  van  tie  drawji  should  be  used  as  soon  sm 
pupils  have  elementary  ideas  of  direction-  1"her«^  is  r«^ally 
no  better  wa)-  of  lonveying  an  arcnirate  idea  ot  ihe  <<hapes 
and  positions  of  The  canlinents  provided  the  leather  can 
usr  *  haJks  or  penclU  properly  Tlir  i^lr*.  globes  now  jjviiil- 
able  can  be  had  wiihc*ut  am  markingis,  with  lin^-s  oil  liiti- 
tiide  and  longitude,  and  also  having  ihesfe  tm->  together 
wJih  the  ouUlnr^s  of  contitrie*  or  with  land  ar»-a*  rnhmred 
^vhiie, 

H&i  hematics, 
Thr   EUtnt'ttls  (if  Sohd  Gr0ttu'try.     By  Charles   Davison, 

I  viii.+  i2J  pp.  (Cambndgi"  I  iiiversit)  Pres^J  ii,  i»d_  net, 
— W'r  are  glad  lo  find  that  ioljd  geometry  h  gradually 
having  more  altpntion  given  to  it,  and  welcome  liii^  wdl- 
a  J  ranged  book.  The  cour'Ne  laid  down  in  eludes  i  hajiters  on 
the  |Hjlyhetlron,  iht^  tyUmler  lind  con*',  and  rhe  sphere;  the 
>e let  lion  of  propositions  seems  lo  l>e  gtH»d,  and  the  general 
treatment  thorotighly  adapted  for  the  average  ^choolboj 
who  has  mad**  satisfartory  progress  In  plane  geometry* 

Etf'menttnry  Tfigmmmt'lry.  By  II*  S.  Hall  and  S,  R. 
Knight.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  \v.+ 
415  pp.  (Macmillan.l  ^j.  tw/,^Jn  this,  edition  the  enbrge- 
meni     ^epm*     lo    bear     chiefly     on     thn    more    Fh^meniarv 

I   parts    of    the    coufirt'  ;    ihe    book    now    contain'^    prai:tical 

I  exercises  in  ron^rructing  angles  with  given  ratio*  and  in 
finding   the   trigonomeirical   ratios   of   given   angles,    while 

I  wurk  inviiking  the  u^e  of  four-figyre  tables  is  amply  pr*>- 
vided  for,  \  set  of  four-figure  tables  h  appi*ndi*d.  In  its 
m\v  ftirm  the  botjk  h  sure  lo  retain  It*  place  a^  a  good 
rlemrntnry  work. 

I   SfTL*   Trig0Httmt'try  fttr   Hrgimtm,     By    K.    I'.   I>"Arcy. 

I  viii. +  84  pp>  (Melhuen.J  j*.  itd,^\  very  Mm  pie  and 
sfo^-ihlp  treatment  of  the  element*  of  ihi*  ^.iibjei  I ;  much 
u<«i^  is  made  of  drawing  figure^i  to  w^le,  and  ftHjr-figiire 
tables  are  employed  for  the  calcuhitlons,  'iTie  number  of 
f.vample^  for  praciice  in  ihe  dilution  *of  trlangt*'is  ami  in 
the  applications  to  the  work  usaally  clus^lfsi'd  ^*  **  heights 
and  liiManci'^*  *'  might  wilh  advanlag**  b**  lunfflderably 
ini  rrasetL 

(JiUJttu'tFtiftl  Ctmii'ir,  By  F-  '^.  Macania).  Seiond 
fdirion.  ^Sk  +  ^ihi  pp.  it*amhridge  Cniversi*y  Press.)— In 
this  etlition  the  i^i^ih  cha|*t«r  has  bei-n  modi  lied,  and  a 
new  chapter,  which  may  be  regarded  a*  a  rontHUiation  of 
iht*  .sixth,  ha^  bi'en  added.  When  studiiH]  on  llo*  lines  laid 
dt>vvn  ill  this  lanik,  geometrical  conic*.  K  a  una  h  morr 
valuable  diatlpline  than  n  has  iikj  oltm  been. 

U  rights  nntt  Mtittturt'K,  (Jatjues.) — English  vwighl*  and 
measures   are  ri-riainly    not    ea^^ily    commitred    10    memory, 

'  and,  vvhile  we  think  the  amplest  method  of  dealing  with 
them  h  lo  alxilish  them  altogether,  we  mu'fit  m*  long  as 
they  are  m  use  welrumi'  an)  means  of  making  tt  rasier 
for  children  to  master  them.  M'here  has  been  si'nt  lo  its 
a  pack  of  rards,  beautifully  printed  in  colour*,  *hat  make 
il  piissibte  ti»  combine  the  aniu»iemi»n!  derived  from  a  round 
game  with  ihr  acquUilion  of  familiarity  with  th**  tables 
of  weight*  and  meaii^ure*,  Wh'^thiT  ihildr**n  will  like  ihe 
game  can  unlv  fx*  testetl  by  trial ;  if  haU  a  dnfcn  t  hildren 
pLived  the  game  finr  a  l#?w  i*venings,  I  hi*  proljabilliy  1* 
that  ihry  would  get  a  better  knowledge  of  thf  tnbli's  than 
most  of  them  now  po-*?.!*?**.     'Tht  cbrd^  co>t  u.  p^r  pack. 
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Arithmetical  Wrinkles.  By  J.  Logan.  84  pp.  (Sonnen- 
schein.)  is. — The  book  is  stated  to  contain  **  Notes  on 
the  Various  Rules  ;  Solutions  of  Knotty  Problems  ;  Hints  on 
Methods  of  Working;  Mensuration  Rules,  Tables,  &c. '* 
For  ourselves,  we  have  never  derived  much  benefit  from 
books  of  this  type,  and  we  generally  prefer  to  recommend 
pupils  to  study  any  good  text-book.  For  those,  however, 
who  are  of  a  different  opinion,  this  book  will  provide  a 
good  deal  of  useful  information. 

Continuous  Mental  Arithniciic.  By  G.  F.  Smith. 
128  pp.  (Nelson.)  2.%-. — The  book  provides  a  graded  course 
for  all  the  classes  of  the  elementary  school.  The  exercises 
seem  to  be  well  arranged    and  give  ample  practice. 

The  Elements  of  Geometry  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By 
A.  E.  Pierpoint.  viii.-|-i56  pp.  (Longmans.)  2s. — ^This 
work  is  drawn  up  on  lines  that  are  now  common.  An 
introductory  section  of  a  practical  character  is  followed  by 
a  theoretical  section  based  on  the  Cambridge  syllabus, 
though  going  in  some  ways  beyond  it ;  the  third  section 
deals  with  problems.  The  range  is  not  very  wide,  being, 
so  far  as  the  theoretical  work  is  concerned,  about  that  of 
Euclid  L  1-34;  the  treatment,  though  not  showing  many 
special  features,  seems  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
beginners.  The  exercises  are  very  numerous,  and  usually 
simple. 

Boience  and  Technology. 

The  Elements  of  Geology.  By  Prof.  William  H.  Norton. 
X.-I-461  pp.  (Ginn.)  6s.  6d. — This  is  a  text-book  for 
beginners  which,  as  is  customary,  deals  with  physical 
geology  first,  and  afterwards  gives  a  descriptive  historical 
outline  of  the  story  of  the  earth.  We  are  glad  to  notice 
that  the  young  student  is  urged,  in  addition  to  reading  this 
book,  to  observe  as  much  as  possible  in  the  field,  and  to 
apply  laboratory  methods  to  the  examination  and  deter- 
mination of  specimens.  Being  intended  primarily  for 
students  in  the  United  States,  special  attention  is  given  to 
the  geology  of  North  America.  For  this  very  reason  the 
volume  should  prove  useful  as  a  work  of  reference  in  geo- 
logical classes  here,  providing  students  with  striking  ex- 
amples of  geological  features  in  addition  to  those  of  their 
own  country.  The  work  is  beautifully  and  profusely  illus- 
trated, and  though  the  examples  depicted  are  mostly 
American,  some  of  the  illusiralions  are  of  scenes  in  this 
country  which  have  already  been  utilised  in  certain  of  our 
text-books.  The  book  is  accurate,  interesting,  and  well 
arranged.     It  may  be  recommended  with  confidence. 

The  Founders  of  Geology.  By  Sir  Archibald  Goikie. 
Second  idition.  xi.-f 48(>  pp.  (Macmillan.)  los.  net. — The 
present  work  differs  from  the  tirs.t  edition,  which  has  been 
out  of  print  some  time,  in  that  it  includes  not  only  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  the  history  of  geological  science 
during  the  seventy  years  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
to  the  dose  of  the  second  decade  of  ihe  nineteenth  century, 
but  al>o  a  sketch  of  the  earlier  progress  of  geological  ideas 
from  the  times  of  ancient  Greece  downwards.  As  a  stimu- 
lating account  of  the  pioneers  who  built  up  the  science  of 
modern  geology,  the  book  might  well  find  a  place  in  the 
libraries  of  schools  where  science  is  taught. 

First  Lessons  in  Botany.  By  C.  A.  Cooper.  40  pp. 
(Blackie.)  6d. — We  have  not  come  across  many  books  of 
this  size  containing  so  much  botanical  information  so 
simply — yet  so  accurately — expressed.  Its  sub-title,  *'  An 
Introduction  to  Nature-study,"  is,  however,  not  specially 
applicable. 


The  *•  A.L.*'  Food-Values  Diagrams.  By  j 
and  E.  M.  Morris.  Six  charts,  each  4211 
(Leeds  :  Arnold.)  Each,  3s.  6d.  ;  set,  12s. 
these  excellent  charts,  proteids,  fats,  a 
minerals,  &c.,  are  shown  in  different  colour 
in  a  very  striking  manner  the  proportions  of  c 
of  the  commonest  articles  of  food.  Perhaf 
interesting  is  No.  2,  which  shows  the  amo 
proximate  principle  required  daily  at  differen 
think  the  charts  would  gain  in  value  by  the 
the  **  explanation  "  that  proteids  are  body-l 
flesh-forming,  and  that  carbohydrates  and  fa 
and  energy-giving  materials. 

First   Studies   of   Plant    Life.     By   G.    F.   A 
E.  M.  Wood.     xiv. -1-266  pp.     (Ginn.)     25.  6<f.- 
able  little  book — one  of  the  Cornell  nature-sti 
— was    originally     written     for    American     stu 
Wood  has  done  a  useful  work  in  adapting  it 
of    British    readers.     Types,    names,    and    expi 
were  essentially  American  have  been   deleted, 
types   and   names   substituted.     The   illustratioi 
undergone  a  similar  revision.     The  result   is 
may    be    cordially    recommended    for    use    in 
The  language   is   simple  yet  accurate,    the   to\ 
chosen   and   cover   a  wide   field,    and    the    illu 
numerous  and  beautiful.     The  chapters  on  fnii 
on  the  same  level. of  excellence  as  the  rest,   a 
ment  that  elms,   maples,   and  pines  have  all 
is  unfortunate.     Further,  it  may  be  mentioned 
beans  germinate  in  the  manner  described  in  C 

MiBcellaneous. 

The  Bending  of  a  Twig.  By  Desmond  ] 
314  pp.  (Chapman  and  Hall.)  65. — Evi 
doubt,  has  read  **  Eric,"  **  Tom  Brown's  S< 
and  certain  other  books  of  the  same  kind,  1 
modern  schoolboy  must  add  **  The  Hill ' 
Winifred's,"  not  to  mention  "Stalky  and 
mamma  will  let  him.  Mr.  Desmond  has  « 
story  of  a  modern  schoolboy  brought  up  at  hoi 
parents,  and  sent  to  school  at  the  age  of  thirl 
more  knowledge  of  the  world  than  is  to  be  c 
these  books.  Poor  Marsh  (the  boy's  name)  i 
capped  by  the  Christian  name  of  Lycidas, 
boy  of  only  average  intelligence.  He  goes  to 
full  of  all  sorts  of  illusions,  not  certain  whel 
be  Eric,  or  Russell,  or  Tom  Brown,  or  tha 
Stalky,  but  quite  certain  that,  whatever  happ 
distinguish  himself  and  become  a  hero.  Hi 
may  be  imagined.  The  poor  boy  makes  a  fo 
from  the  first,  and  he  never  quite  shakes  him* 
the  ludicrous  mistakes  of  his  first  year.  But 
his  foolish  outside,  there  is  a  simple,  affec 
;  and  genuine  grit.  So.  although  **  he  is  1 
'  £iaiiies."  nor  brilliant  intellectuallv,  he  works 
'  until  he  becomes  head  of  the  house.  The  gi 
i  of  school  storios  is  that  so  little  happens, 
nothing  to  give  unity  to  the  plot ;  but  our  ai 
ingenious  device  of  making  his  hero  behave  lil 
provided  a  series  of  events  which  make  a  ^ 
story,  and,  by  showing  how  the  boy's  chai 
how  he  risos  superior  to  mistakes  and  hum 
given  unity  to  the  whole.  It  is  a  very  ente 
but  thoroughly  wholesome  all  through,  withe 
ness,  sentimentality,  or  rant.  Older  readers 
amused  by  his  criticism  of  the  other  scl 
which  we  have  mentionid.     The  scene  of  the 
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iind  ihe  bonk  is  UVusirati^d  by  a  number 
of  that  school.  We  must  take  for  granted 
plang  stnd  local  colour,  as  we  had  not  the 
td  being  ^tlucated  at  Shrewsbury.  But  we 
that  in  companson  with  the  tlesrriptions  of 
boys  live,  and  Uilk  naturallv*  One  catinot 
by  rhe  paramount  importancL-  of  '*  gamcK  *' 
a  life*  No  onp  srems  to  make  any  atiempt 
poung  barbarians  wkh  intellectual  influences^ 
has  scored  a  success  with  his  book. 

efficiency.     By    Dr.    A.    Shadwell.     VoL    L, 

Vol.    ]{.,    x.  +  4^   pp*     (Lonijmans.)     Two 

net.— The    tompariitjve    sludy    of    industrial 

I,  Germany,  and  Amerka,  contained  in  these 

Is  €*f   wide   in  teres!    and    prime    importance. 

ilain  much  informmion  of  value  to  stodeots 

^ifid    edy cation.     The    first    volume,    for    in* 

oted  almost   eiirir**ly   to   the  consideration  of 

atrial    districts    In    England,    Germany,    and 

ihf  influences  of  natural  conditions  upon  their 

r»pment.     The  rhar-iclcrislics  of  the  people  in 

*rfi  t«,    nzUure  of  (he  indtjsiries,   and  causes 

11  'ibuiei!  to   progress,    are  described   clearly 

power   thtit  comes  from   p«frsonal  knowledge, 

;fp|lich  appeal  parlicularly  to  us  in  the  second 

on    elemenrary   and   technical    education. 

ideas  exist  as  to  the  relative  positions 

motries  in   this  respect   that   the  fair  com- 

farts   is  very  welcome,     The  teaching  siafT 

t  m  American  scliools.     In   1901   there  were 

I    teachers   and    i3j,i>4i    men,    and    the   pre- 

women  is  Increasing  rapidly.    The  average 

paid    in   all    the   States   in   the   same  year 

brhers.   jl'n4T    female,    £96.     In    Germany, 

ktftching  staff  is  one  of  the   strongest  points^ 

KT   has  an   official    position    and    professional 

bond   in   England   or  the  States.     As  to  the 

of  the   three   iwoples,    Dr.    Shadwell   says  : — 

meihoJ  of  advance  is   by  careful,   welUcon- 

%h*i  American  by  brilliant  leaps — tt  is  much 

imcs    lands    in    the    wrong    place.     The 

lietween.     They  are   less — very   ntuch   less — 

lit    the   Germans,    less   alert   and   enterprising 

cans."     The    books     will    be    read     wnlh 

iro5t  by  many  students  of  material  progress; 

lt«  of  .iccuracy  it  is  to  be  hop€d  that  writers 

compare    conditions    and    achievements    tn 

y,    and  America     will   consult   tbis  work 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

ko  not  hold  themselvvs  responsihU  fof  the 
mfftistd  in  Utti^n  Tvhich  appt^nr  in  these 
\$£  a  rjiic*  a  lettef  critkhmi^  nny  ariide  or 
^td  in  TriE  School  World  xmH  bi^  iuhmiUtd 
Hhutttr  before  publicutioti.  .10  that  the  criticiim 
may  apf^eaf  logriher, 

flf Hilary  Training  In  Schaoli, 

!  who  1=0  widely  odvor.it**  military  training  in 
adtred  the  matter  in  its  purely  educational 
teachers  cannot  take  our  instructions 
•  sect  of  milltiiry  experts,  or  from  a  certain 
CianSi  We  have  to  Ask  whether  this  train- 
^€0  the  naiiire  of  the  boy  and  will  conduce 
iically*  intellectualK%  and  morally;  and 
It  Whether  it  is  the  best  possible  way  of  thus 


compassing  his  physical  welfare  and  the  rest.  Unless  it 
will  stand  this  test^  ii  has  no  business  to  ftnd  a  place 
with  us. 

At  this  time  of  muih  educational  construction,  and  many 
hopes,  I  'w^outd  urge  that  this  test  lie  applied  rigorously  : — 
(i)  Are  the  methods  and  aims  of  militar>'  training  such 
as  to  provide  that  well-adapted  and  scientiScally  ordered 
physical  education  which  the  boy  needs  I  (2)  Will  they  help 
to  bring  into  our  schools  that  intellectual  keenness  and 
independence  I  hat  we  desire?  (3)  Will  they  contribute  10 
that  moral  out  took  which  is  part  of  the  great  ethical  etid 
of  education? 

It  is  on  this  last  point  ihat  I  would  dwell  for  a  moment. 
What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  raw  tnaterlal  we  have 
to  mouJd?  One  is  a  strong  combative  instinct;  this  needs, 
not  goading,  but  guiding,  that  it  may  grow  to  serve  better 
purposf^s  than  the  natural  man  seeks  after.  Our  youth  are 
ready  enough  to  exalt  force  as  the  most  glorious  factor  in 
life,  to  think  of  it  as  the  sovereign  ren>edy  for  the  world's 
ills,  This  view  has  to  be  tempered  and  elevated,  not  in- 
grained. 

Lord  Roberts  desires  to  stimulate  patriotism  ;  u  grand 
end — but  are  we  to  be  content  with  a  mere  animal  or 
tribal  instinct,  or  a  conception  based  upon  nothing  better 
than  the  fine  fighting  qualities  of  the  British  race?  Is 
this  the  wide  sympathy  and  enlightenment  that  education 
is  to  bring.*  In  our  history  teaching,  a  good  and  true 
development  has  been  to  give  our  military  annals  less 
exclusive  prominence,  and  to  bring  out  truer  elements  of 
greaine<is,  heroism,  and  national  progress.  Son»e  reaction 
to  this  hits  flooded  the  market  with  many  patriotic  reading* 
books  which  aim  in  the  crudest  fashion  at  arousing  a 
patriotism  of  the  nnost  barbaric  type.  But  let  us  assume 
chat  the  better  way  is  really  gaining  ground;  what  will  it 
avail  if  the  glamour  of  the  military  art  is  brought  into  the 
very  lives  of  the  boys? 

It  is  not  quixotic  to  maintain  that  our  schools  should  be 
lenders  in  m4nkind*s  Advance;  they  are  the  repositories  of 
the  hopes  of  the  future.  Ought  we  not  to  be  careful  that 
these  hopes  do  not  sutler  at  our  hands? 

Bootham  School,  York.  F.  E*  Foixard, 

P.S.^The  above  was  w-ritten  before  the  appetiranee  of 
the  March  issue  of  The  School  World.  *'  W.  B/'  in  bis 
letter  admits,  or  glories  in  the  fact,  that  *'  every  boy  worth 
ihe  nnme  *'  is  at  heart  a  soldier.  It  might  be  said  thflt 
most  boys  are  at  heart,  nt  one  stage  or  another,  selfish 
or  even  cruet.  W^hat  then?  **  W.  B.*'  says,  '*  Why  object 
to  teaching  it  in  school,  then  ?  "  But  ihe  main  point  h 
that  boy 5  should  go  into  the  world  \^'ith,  at  the  very  least, 
an  unbiassed  mind  towards  the  question  of  war.  The 
workers  and  the  commercial  classes  are  moving  strongly 
towards  international  peace,  .^Vre  we  so  to  train  our 
young  men  thar  war  seems  to  them  a  permanent  and  un- 
questioned institution  of  the  Christian  world,  like  the  other 
aims  and  virtue-s  that  are  inculcated  in  youth? 

F.  E,  r. 

The  Uie  and  Abute  of  Paraph raie. 

In  his  interesting  article  on  "  Paraphrasing  **  in  your 
February  number,  .Mr.  J.  H.  Fowler  admits  the  danger 
that  such  eJtMccises  may  involve  a  desecration  of  the  highest 
forms  of  literary  art  and  a  low*ering  of  the  standard  of 
style.  This  objection,  however,  may  be  obviated,  in  Ihe 
case  of  prose  at  any  rate,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  **  re- 
transtation.'*  In  June,  1004,  a  useful  article  was  published 
in  The  School  Woblu  in  which  the  writer  recommended 
the  turning  of  pieces  wf  crude   English  C*  translated  **  h^ 
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the  nia«.tpr  from  standard  authors)  into  prose  as  near  the 
original  as  a  boy  could  j;iet.  A  combination  of  this  method 
with  the  paraphrasing  exercises  advocated  by  Mr.  Fowler 
would  possess  the  advantages  of  both,  with  the  additional 
advantage  that  the  work  would  be  done  entirely  by  the  boy. 
The  device  of  re-writing  an  author's  ideas  in  Ismguage  as 
much  like  the  original  as  a  boy  can  remember,  although  it 
has  the  sanction  of  R.  L.  Stevenson,  is  too  much  open  to 
the  objection  that  it  is  a  mere  **  playing  of  the  sedulous 
ape,"  but  a  re-writing  from  a  *'  translated  "  paraphrase 
would  be  free  from  this  objection,  and  would  not  only  serve 
to  show  the  boy  the  inferiority  of  his  own  composition,  but 
would  also  prove  an  excellent  training  in  style.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  will  give  us  their  experience  of  a  trial 
of  this  method.  \V.  \V.  Sawtell. 

Secondary  School,   Battersea   Polytechnic,    S.W. 

Parallel  Straight  Lines. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Mr.  Godfrey  admits  in  sub- 
stance that  the  definition  of  direction,  which  1  suggested 
in  the  March  number  of  The  School  World,  contains  the 
parallel-axiom,  because  it  was  expressly  framed  to  do  so. 

The  definition  is  frankly  based  on  experience,  as 
Lobatchewsky  proved  that  Euclidean  parallels  are  based ; 
the  assumption  that  '*  pairs  of  lines  exist  making  equal 
angles  towards  the  same  parts  with  every  transversal  "  is 
sufticiont  to  distinguish  Kuclidean  from  other  geometries, 
and  this  Mr.  Godfrey  admits  is  contained  in  the  definition. 
(Mr.  (iodfrey  says  latent,  though  1  gave  it  explicitly.)  The 
treatment  from  this  definition  is  therefore  rigorous. 

What  1  have  claimed  is,  not  that  the  use  of  direction 
enables  us  to  prove  the  parallel-axiom,  but  that  a  suitable 
definition  of  direction  contains  it,  and  that  the  consequent 
theory  is  rigorous.  E.  Budden. 

Macclesfield. 

While  it  is  unnecessary  and  often  extremely  inadvisable 
on  pedagogic  grounds  to  attempt  the  rigidly  logical  de- 
velopment of  a  scientific  subject  when  introducing  it  to 
children,  the  logical  relations  have  still  to  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  teacher  from  the  outset,  and  they  must  act 
as  an  important  determining  factor  in  deciding  the  kind 
of  treatment  which  is  to  bo  adopted.  On  these  grounds 
most  teachers  of  elementary  geoniPiry  no  doubt  welcome 
any  discus^-ion  which  may  iielf)  towards  a  settlement  of 
the  vexed  questTon  of  direction  and  parallels,  and  it  is  fur 
this  reason  that  I  venture  the  suggestions  which  follow. 

It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  teachers  who  do  make 
direct  appeal  to  the  idea  of  direction  never  find  it  necossarv 
— for  the  sake  of  being  clearly  understood — to  ex[)lain 
what  is  meant  by  **  same  direction  "  and  "  different  diret- 
tion*^."'  Surely  this  is  because  the  idea  itself  is  intuitive, 
and  may  be  found  universally  among  the  ideas  of  sp;i(  e 
which  all  children  |)o>sess.  Does  it  not  follow  that  a 
science  of  sjuice  which  attempts  to  ignore  direction  will 
seem  artificial  and  in  some  degree  out  of  touch  with 
reality  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  begin  frankly  with  the  assump- 
tion that  this  idea  needs  no  explaining,  it  should  be  possible 
for  the  development  of  our  science  to  be  simple  and 
natural.  It  is  such  an  assumption  that  is  here  advocated. 
However,  as  in  the  case  of  temperature  in  the  .science  of 
heat,  and  mass  in  mechanics,  the  use  of  the  idea  contributes 
little  to  progress  until  it  is  made  quantitative;  and  for 
this  purpose,  just  as  we  must  associate  lengths  or  effici- 
encies with  temperatures,  and  define  differences  of  tempera- 
ture as  measured  by  differences  of  either  of  these,  and  mass 


ratios  similarly  in  terms  of  vel€>c^ity  cliai^ 
have  to  seek  some  quantity  vMth  which  la 
tion,  and  in  terms  of  which  u*-  may  IM 
of  direction.  The  required  ^uynlity  h,  d 
It  is  important  to  note  that  ^xhile  an  AH^ 
a  difference  of  direction,  it  is  not  to  be  I 
difference  of  direction,  any  pnore  Ihntt  M 
length — expansion — is  identitif^t  with  mm 
temperature.  1 

We  may  begin  by  defining  a  Mrjiight  | 
portion  of  which  is  in  the  -ion*^  cJirtH^tloi 
portion.  Thus  a  straight  line  is  to  be  takeii 
a  direction.  It  is  then  axiomatic  that  on 
line  can  be  drawn  through  a  given  point  ir 
tion.  Our  idea  of  **  same  direction  "  bcii 
safe,  we  may  now  move  straight  lines  \vi 
their  directions,  and  hence  by  superposition 
transversal  makes  equal  angles  with  paralU 
same  direction. 

The  difference  between  two  directions  is 
measured  by  the  angle  between  two  inter 
lines  drawn  in  these  directions.  The  rot 
I.  32  now  holds,  for  the  turning — changing 
only  occurs  at  the  corners.  The  proof  fails 
triangle,  since  direction  alters  during  progre 

That  non-parallel  lines  meet  may  be  prove 
First,  only  one  line  can  be  drawn  through 
at  right-angles  to  a  given  line,  and  the  two 
the  usual  construction  and  proof  may  be  us< 
line  is  obtained  by  joining  the  given  point  t< 
given  line. 


Now  let  AB  and  NK  be  in  different  dii 
LV  X  to  A'/v,  and  through  L  in  AB  draw 
In  AB  take  R  such  that  AL:AR  =  A 
XR\\io  ML. ',yR\\  to  NK,  i.e.  coincides  1 
meets  XK  \n  R.  C 
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T/ti«  tttmnitarif  grammar  U  intrndtd/ot*  pttptU  ftp  fo  tkt  agt  of  14  J?r  15,  who  art  kvrnittjf  I^Veilc^  on 
irrifttn  ^ittirehj  in  fWiiehy  and  c&iUaiiui  ftamtrims  t^tixk^^. 

*^T1)e  Ktitrcr^ii  ti(  tUfMiem  Uugwigv  tfllM^Miie  ut  Ovbome  jltould  einutv  attcltticm  t^  thl»  gammv  hj  Mf.  I'oulc.  th« 
X  A  vfti  Ccilkge. ' '—  Tf*  (Oil  tfwl^  
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fortmrfy  MArhn  Kennedy  Sttideot  at  Newnhsm  Cofitge,  Cambridg9. 
With  nutDF  Ooloured  it^d  other  Ufapii.  Flaais*  Tables,  ^c.     Drown  8to« 
While  ooDiaining  all  that  Is  iipcrssAry  Jor  tlie  Junior  Ejtami nations,  ihb  JxHik  Aim!!  at  atunsiii^  liia 
»<liitleDt  and  stimulating  him  to  furtbor  diorts  in  hmtork^l  Btiidy.    It  iis  very  fully  ©qmp|wcl  with  mJirp«, 
the  type  used  is  parLicolarlj  clear  und  legible,  and  the  bindtDg  botli  attroetive  atid  tluraDfe. 
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Compiled    by    A.    C.     AINGER,     IME.A., 

TKINITY   CULLEOE,   *;AMBBir«GE5     LATB  ASSiSTA^T  MA8TEK   At    LTuS   >OLLBl-IE. 

Large  Crown  8vo.    vilL+212  pages,    2s,  6(L 

The  tendency  of  the  present  day  la  to  discoutage  vooiibiilarieB  and  annotatcil  eiliLions  i  »ii  the  >trii)t) 
would  be  lost  in  the  wjldenitsaa  tf  bt?  rtttemple^'i  to  ii>m3  a  complete  dictionary. 

This  book  hoe  been  eonipiled  ml\i  ihc  iutentiuo  of  carrying  the  aiiove-meutioued  principle  into  tiffect, 
that  the  learner  will  neetl  in  reading  any  t^rdinory  L^tin  author,  without  onnecesisary  ciampUi^Ationft  in  itw  wi 
of  fteholarship. 

1 1  liaa  been  produce<t  at  a  very  low  pricey  &o  aa  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all  clas^'^^  of  fttudent«. 
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The   foltawlng  volumeB  in   this    famous    series  of  Historical  WorKs   ha^ 
been   revised   throughout   and  brought  into  line  with  recent  research 
criticism.       New    Illustrations,    new    Maps,   and    ne^v    Flans    have    h> 
added,  and   the  baohs  in  their    present  form   w^ilJ   be   found    to    meet 
requlrefnents  of  modern  teachers  and  students* 
ILLUSTRATED    LLs'T    POST    FRf^E    OX    APPLIOATW.W 
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FoUciw  of  MogdaJcii  Colkgy,  Oifixrd.  Witli  Ooluurcd  and  athur 
3d  Ape  and!  nixtncTOUi  Illu<atmtiouB^  nearly  all  pr<ep»rtnl  for  ihiA 
odliiatK     Crown  Svu,  7i.  fid. 

STU0ENTS'  GIBBON.    A  History  of  the  Oecline  and 

Pali  of  the  Roman  Rmnlre.  Ahflfi^&l  from  tho  uriginwl  Work, 
A  >ew  and  Kcvltcd  EditLuti  iu  Two  FarU.  With  Mmpi  ftiid  tUustrA' 
tlijlii.     Crown  &p<i,  r>K.  ef*i  h. 
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By  lljCJlAliCi  hotKiSi,  M,A*,  Fulltiiw  and  Ttitor  of  J 
OiTord,    4th  E*iitloii,  thoroughly  rcvl40<l.     Cm* 

FRANCE.    From  the  Earliest  Times 

the  Second  Empire,    By  W.  II,  .Trnvi^  ma. 
thoroughly    ravi^od^    mnd    iii    gv'-*    ■ 
UA^iiLtt,  M«A,,  Cisamr  ot  Ciirtdt 
on  Ancient  Qnul  by  F,  Ha-^ibtie: 
fJ^^ford.      Colouped  Mapa  And  iwt*.    nx. 
Tb,  ad. 

MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  LlTPFATlf 

Ktigliah  Lit'ft^turu  of  tho  chief  K 

Manual  of  THfi^iAA  B.  8baw.    A 

By  A.  Hamilton  Toojipscin,  B.A.,  of  !^t,  J-hn  * 

With  Note*,  &.c.    Ctown  fifo,  7i.  thi. 


SMALLER    MANUALS. 


OREECE.    From  th©  Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest. 

'ITioi-uughly  rcvi.H  J  by  G,  E.  MAJti>D[y,  >f^     CYuwu  ivo,  3«,  (d. 


With  ColourerJ    Miipg,   Plftns, 


HOME.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  EstabUshment  of  the  Empire,   Tlioroughly  revised  by  A.  1 

M,A.f  FflUcrw  of  ilortford  OoUcgt?,  O^lorti.  with  a  Supplotneatary  Qhjtptqr  oq  th>  Ifmuiri.' ti3  117  a.Oh  by  G,  MrtiPiJDu»l 
direction  of  Frof,  W.  M,  Rawhav,  M-A.,  D.C.L.      With  Coloiired  Mnp,  Pl*Qi,  and  lllostrntioiii.    Cfuwn  gt^o,  Ur  H.  '^ 

JOHN    MCTERAY,  Albemarle  Strbet,  Lohook,  W. 
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mVs  Moc/em  aird  HistoHcat  Atias 
Britfmh  £tnpirG*     By  C.  cvkant  Hobert- 

^eI1n  *^    it    All    Skmilsi  .    UxLill.,  Vna  J*    G*    HAaTIHiLOAlEW, 

%Xh'^    iEi>,  4s.  6d.  titit. 

Um  to  illuitrRtfl  ths  lii«t«rt0«l  deTelopnient  of  th« 
Imtb  the  pmrliest  timet  to  tb6  {ireniit  diLj.  The 
14  Mbpi^  irltli  nQmerana  iaietfi,  BlBtorJica)  Tiibl«i« 
itrodnetiaQ,  &  Hl«toricml  Gftxi-tteer,  a  Biblicifrapbj, 

obtjLin  a  «p4;^nii}«ii  Mitp  frea,  or  &  ■(jcdjneti  copy 
r  2c.  3d.   po»t  free. 

mh  Rhymes*  By  Hexei  Bi^det,  B. a.  With 

la.  [Ttte  Bfffiniu,  It  BooAa. 

pek,   oontn^intDf  the    timfl-honoured    Kngrluti  TLnrmrj 
~  4   into   yreocb   rhymu.    will   itipply   oMldna   with 

fr&wn  Engtimh  Mimtory.    By  E.  M. 

Is,  [Til*   Brenner' t    fifmti 

BcM^kt    are    ihoron^lilj    f^oil    pablioi^tloDi,  mid 

L    pat   Into   th0   bAHdf    of   aiL   Atitbor   who  ii   & 

N»rk.    Of  elementary  hiitotiei  tkis  it  qnitfi  the  b^ft" 
ks&dwf  cmr  nfitirf-/* — School. 

iruntmafr^  Frangaime,  Bj J,  f^  Ancibt*- 

£:tAQiiiic'r  to  London  Urivversitj,  the  CoUrisie  of 
and    the'     Welib     Intermedi»tt!'    Botird.     Crawn    B^Qt 

,nt  tutrodTiDtion   on  rboaetic*.  with    Dia^r^m, 
in  in  Frenoh  for   English- ■  peak  in  ^  itadenti  who 
Ic   ftafe   wfa«ii   a    lyet^mntlo   bat    mtiosAl    iladf  of 
It  iilfo  conimtii  m&ttef  for  refereiiM  pnr- 
l&jd    on    points    wh«re    Knprliih    And    Fr4<nch 
pfi   of  the   Tffrl'i   i»  aimplifl^-    Other  u«?w  »nd 
yoru&tlan  of  Wnrdi,  Concorrtauoe  of  Tenser, 
Punf^nation,    Ac. 

fOrafwmq/ro  Fmffcalse.    By  J.  G, 

k^    fjmwn  svi^  ]  s.  6d. 

«xtrDifle«  it  primarily  Intended  u  s  oompuiifni 
f  IfvtiveU^  Ommoiairt  Fran^ttint.  bat  tber*  if  no 
'  pttid  not   b«  UMd  ifi  Oonjonct  Jon  with  nnr  gtninimar. 


A  Scho&i  History  of  Surrey.     Kv  IL  E.  Maujen. 

With   niiujy   tnnstrUioii't.      Is,  (id. 

^  Sc#iaol  History  of  Midd/eBOX^  By  Victor  Pl^^b 

imd   K.  W,  Wm.ton*     With  ruanj-  JHiis^tnilt'Mfl.     Is.  6d. 


A  School  History  of  So#»ersat. 

JiOND.     \Vithtu-ui.y  MlntitniLkiiiti.     Crown  ^\-n 


Bv  Walter  Ray- 
li,  fid. 


il  Schooi  History  of  Warwlokmhtrm*    By  H.  €.  A. 

WiKDLt,   iJ.Sc.,   F.R,a.      With    many    IlluHtration*.      Cruwn   Sfw, 
1«,  fid, 

Tbfftfny  S¥nlth*m  Anltnuim*     By  Edmfnti  SELors, 

With  8  Illuitmtiani  by  G^  W.  Oun.    207  pn^gtt.    School  Edition, 
atmjiifod  A«i  ft  NfLtiirc  ^tudy  txwiun     ISi  ^A* 
■*A    capital    idea    well    wtjrked    ont.    The    ehapten    are    verjF    ja- 
terettinidr.  and  titiidei  incnloatinflr    kindneaa,   e&aTey   maah    nutnral 
hi*torj    infotma.tian/'— ft>*(in*risf**r    f7ii^£(^. 

ExamfMlmm  In  Fhymlcs.   By  C.  K.  Jacks  >n  ,  B.  A. ,  Senior 

Fhynici    Majter    »t    Bradford    Grammar    School.        Crown    ire^j 
2a.  fid* 

The   tjbjmH  of  tbi«  work    i«   to  supply   ft  collection   of   •aitablt^ 
problems  coTeriag'  the  aT^iTag-f*  Physics  Donri^  in  Secnndary  SdwioH* 

A  iVeiv  iiunlor  Arlthmotlc.     By  H,  Bompas  giiiTU, 

M.A.i    Heafimtiatdr   of   Queou    Maiy^s   Rcbool,  WalMilt     Cniwii  8v«, 

Witb  Aiiawen*,  2a.  fid.;  w^tbo^t  A&swer«,  2a. 
ThiA   book    ii    an   attempt   to  lead   the   b«ffinn«r  to   re^rd    th* 
leaming^   of   arittunetlo   as    primarily    tlie   habit u&l    appUeation   of 
Oommon  aenae  to  qncstlons  InToWin?  nnimber.  not  aa  the  acc^ulsltiom 
of  mechanical  facility  in  uertaiu  rule** 

Tho  Gosg^l  accortllng  to  St.  Luke,  With  an  Intro- 

ductlon    and    Kotp#    by   Willum    WiLLT*li80N,    B.A**    Antbof   of 
"Dktatiop  PnHftagea.      With  5  Maps.     Cn.wu  Hvo,  2a. 

IMetftuen't  Junior  Stfmol  Bookt. 

This   book    roTvtains    the    i|i«eial    feat n res    «rblch    h»TB    made    Dr. 

Ruble' ■   "  Bt,    Mark  **    and   "  Th©   Act»  *'    so   i^opular.       It  eontaini 

all   that   if   requited    for   tho   Oxford    and   Cambridge!   Junior    Local 
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lORACE    MARSHALL    &    SON. 


tAL    HISTORY. 

Irjcienl  History.    Oy  W.   H,  Haitbb,  B.A..   LL,B., 
►f  Trinity  Culkge,  t'araljrldge. 
^edfttval  History.     By  )I,  A.   Mow  Ann,  B.A.,  Utc 
^       CtiDesao,  Cain&ridgv,  and  I^rtjcturer  at  tho  l^ndon 

|fri<f/-H!<.     llhietnited.    Price  2s.  6d*  i>t:r  Vohiitic, 


tY    REAPERS. 

mm  the  Faerie  Queene.    Edlt«d  by  C.  L,  TnoHiMtN. 
Krtco  25.  6d, 
lentioiied  in  tbe  SylUbix*  of  tbe  DoaKl  of  Education, 

;    from     Bertiers'    Translallon    of    Froissapfs 
Edited  by    Normas    L.    FhA2Li:it^   B-A*      lIliiBtnitud* 

from  The  Mor ted* Arthur  of  Str Thomas  Malory. 
5  ui^e  iif  .Soh.i-4H  by  CJ.  L   Th-h-^jn.     With  Tw«lv«  111  us- 
CLRs  bkruAntis,    8cixnid  Edition.     Price  Zs. 
PolD    Chaucei^t     By  C.    L.   Tbouson.     IDuaii'atod. 

I  fHim  Prescolt's  Coriduest  of  Hexleo  and  Sotee- 
Prescott  s  Cofiquesl  of  Peru.  Kdit^jd  by  A,  y. 
K.     Ilhj-trntiri,     pria-   Is,   3d,  t'^idi. 


TEMPLE     READERS. 


The  Temple  Reader,  Klii.ii  hy  k.  E.  t*pJinjHT,  B.A.  Witb  ah 
IntrudiKtlc'ri  by  Pt'.tfC'^i^or  £[^waki>  DowbL?.,  Lilt^II,*  LLi,I>*  With 
ifuiiiy  tllnHtnUijns.     Pricio  Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Middle  Temple  Header.  Edlttd  by  E>  E,  nr%uint,  RA. 
FiiUy  llluBtniUHL     IVU'tt  Is,  Od.  net. 

The  Junior  TemulD  Reader.  Bditc^d  hy  C.  L.  Thom^^ov  .md 
E.  E.  8iKHuir,  13, A,  Heroic  Folk  and  Fairy  Bt&riea.  Uv^r  frtfty 
Full-pa^  JUufltnitioriB      Piicn  Is.  6d*  net. 

Smd/or/Kll  Lwt  nffkn*  |W/»t'F<i."  H^iulerM^  witA  Spf^f^mtn  BmAUiM. 


SH     LITERATURE. 


BOOK  m  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

By  C.  L,  Tho>[^,,>. 
FKrt  L-To  Wyclitfe  and  Lamrland. 
P*rt  IL— From  Langland  to  Lyndsay. 
Other  Pans  to  follow. 

t  tbia  work  is  to  comtrine  a  aijiiipJe  history  of  £agllsb 

^k  IjTpiciil  pas«vg«is  \ti>\i\  tb?it  literature,  long  cnouK^h 

Kndent  ititeriHt,  and  chohcn  i^hiefly  for  their  intrinsic 

plenum  ofio  In  njan^  L-Aae?t  cuihlen  at  dniw'iugs  in  con- 

anuftcdpts.     Price  2s,  Fi^  r  Vohiusc. 


LANGUAGE     BOOKS. 


RdcltatlonS  et  Polsles.  with  Phonetic  Tnm»cri»t  (Alpiialjet 
de  I'As&oelotlon  Pbonrtiquo  Intel  iiBiHinnivIe)  EtUted  by  VioLirr 
PAHTistnti?*.     llluKtmt«di.     Price  2s. 

Les  Deux  F^es  and  oiher  French  Plays  for  Little  Children. 

By  Violet  PAnTiNottts.     Pric^j  dd# 
Des  Vaeances  a  Parls^    By  Viotrf  pAaTJsfotoss.    Illi»t»atcC 

Price  is.  6d. 
Little  French  Folic.     By  C.  T.  tisioNii,  M.A.     Price  2 J* 
Deutsche  Sagen.     A  Rending  Buok  in  Ocnuan.     Edited  by 

>f  M^'^^Kllnl:  Niskt,      Prif^c  f^..  §d. 


ROMANCE     READERS. 


Tales  froin  the  Greek,    %^t4iricii  from  ibir  Iliad  and  Odyawy, 
Ac.     UUtMtrAted. 

The  Celtic  Wonder  World.  Celtic  fairy  legands  anct  hemtalea, 
Uluj^triiicti. 

Stories  from  the  Latin  Po«ti,    Storlet  from  t)vid  and  \t^^ 
niii*tr*tt:ii. 

Children  of  Odin.    ^tor1««  tmm  Norae  Mytholcwy,    Illustrated. 

Tales  of  the  Middle  Ag^es.    M^rdlmval  HsifUHiiccfl.    Ulisstmted. 


ATED  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE. 


Temple  House,  Temple  Avenue, 
and  125«  Fleet  Street,  London,  E*C 
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BIRKBECK    COLLE 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE   FOR  V^^OMEN 

(Uni'versUy  of  London) , 
YORK  PLACE.  BAKER  STREET.  W. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

C)no  Clift-Courtauld  Scholanihip  in  Art«,  value  £31  lOs.  first  year, 
£2H  78.  second  and  third  yeant. 

One  Pfeiffer  Scholarship  in  Science,  annual  value  £48,  tenable  for 
three  years. 

One  Dcccan  Scholarship  in  Arts,  annual  value  £40,  tenable  for  three 
years. 

One  Dcccan  Scholarship  in  Science,  annual  value  £60,  tenable  for  three 
years. 

Will  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  Examination  to  be  held  in  June. 

Full  particuhirs  on  application  to  the  Principal, 
Department  for  Profe— lonal  Training  in  Teaehins* 

Students  ai-e  admitted  to  the  Training  Course  in  October  and 
January. 

The  Course  includes  full  preparation  for  the  Examinations  for  the 
Teaching  Diplomas  granted  by  the  Universities  of  London  and 
Cambridge. 

Two  Decoan  Scholarships,  each  of  the  value  of  £22  lOs.,  and  one 
Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £20,  will  be  oflTered  for  the  Session  beginning 
October,  1900.    Candidates  must  hold  a  degree  or  an  equivalent. 

Applications  should  reach  the  Head  of  the  Traixikq  Department 
not  later  than  July  2nd,  1J>06. 

DATCHELOR  TRAINING   COLLEGE 
FOR  TEACHERS. 

Cambxbwell  Obove,  S.E. 

Principal— ViiBt  Rioo. 

Mistrest    of   Method— UIbm    Carpemteb. 

Other  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 

Provides  a  practical  course  of  professional  training  for  Teachers  in 

Secondary  Schools,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  class  teaching  in 

the  DATCHELOR   (500    pupils)   and  other   schools. 
STUDENTS    PREPARED    FOR    THE    CAMBRIDGE    TRACHERS' 

CERTIFICATE    AND    LONDON    TEACHING   DIPLOMA. 
FREE    STUDENTSHIP  awarded  annually  to  a  University   Gradu- 
ate.   Also   A   KINDERGARTEN   DIVISION   preparing  for  the   Ex- 

aminatioDs  of  the  National  Froebel  Union.    Also 
A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  preparing  for  Lend.  B.A.  or  Cam- 
bridge Hieher  Local  Honours. 
Fees:    £15  to  £20  a  year  for  non-residents. 
A  comfortable  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.    Terms  moderate. 

ALSO 

SPECIAL   COURSES   OF   TRAINING   for   Teachers   of  Piano   and 
Class  Singing. 

CHURCH  EDUCITION   CORPORATION. 

CHERWELL    HALL,    OXFORD. 

TrainlnfiT  College  for  Women  Secondary  Teachers. 

PrinrtjMil-MiHn  Catiierink  I.  Doiu),  M.A.,  Uto  Lecturer  in  Educfttion 
at  tlu»  University  of  Manchester. 

StudentH  arc  prepared  for  tlie  Oxford  Tcachcr'H  Diploma,  the  Cam- 
bridge Tcjiclier'H  C'crtificato.  the  Teacher's  Diploma  of  the  University 
of  Ijond(»n,  and  the  HiKhor  Froebel  Certificate.    Particulars  on  application. 

UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE    SCHOOL, 
LONDON,  GOWER  STREET,  W.C. 

IIojulinaMtor,  H.  .1.  SI'ENSER,  M.A.,  LL.D..  St.  Johns  College, Cambridge. 

Summer  Term  iK^iuH  on  Tue«djiy,  May  Ist,  r.H)C». 

Tlic  S<;h(Mil  is  ur^'aiiised  as  a  FirHt  (Jrade  ClaHsical  and  Modem  School, 
with  Higher  CmunuToial  and  Scienee  l)ei>artmcnt.s. 

Examinations  fur  Five  Kntrmec  Scholarnhlps  will  Ijo  held  on  Juno 
14th  and  Ifith. 


For  proHiK-'ctus  apply  to 


WALTER  W.  SETOX,  M.A.,  .SVm7ary. 


CENTRAL    REGISTRY   for  TEACHERS. 

25,    Cbaten    Stbeet,    Cbarino   Cboss,    W.C. 
{Telegraphic  Address— "  Thi>kbkkl09,  London. ") 

Conducted  by  Miss  Louisa  Brouoh.  late  Registrar  of  the  Teachers' 
Guild,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Education  Union. 
Teachers'   Training   and   Registration   Society,   &c. 

Hiss  BBOUon  supplies  University  Graduates.  Trained  and  Certi- 
ficated Teachers  for  Public  High  Schools  and  Private  Sohooli.  Visit- 
ing Teachers  of  Special  Subjects,  Kindergarten  Mistresses,  &o.,  as 
well  as  English  and  Foreign  GoTemessei    for  Private  Families. 

No  charge  is  made  to  employers  until  an  engagement  is  effected. 


BREAMS    BUILDINGS,    CHANCERY     I 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.-Couma  of  Instruction 
inations  for  the  Soienoe.  Arts,  Mid  Law  I>egT«« 
nised  Teachers  of  the  UniTersity. 

Well-equipped  Laboratories  for  Chamlstry,  Bxperin 
Zoology,  Botany,  Geology,  Mineralogy^  and   Met 

LECTURES  on  Political  Economy,  Commercial  Geograph; 
li&nkruptcy,  Equity  and  Conveyancing,  Logic. 

LANGUAGES :  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spauiah, 
Bnglhth  and  Commercial  Subjects. 

CONJOINT  BOARD  :  Lectures  and  Practical  Work  in  Ch< 
and  Biology. 

SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Day  and  Evening).— Drawing,  Pain 
ModeUing,  Life  ChuMea,  Wood-Carving,  Metal  Work, 

CIVIL  SERVICE.-Assistant  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  Patent 

Protptrtu*  Free,    Calendar  <W.  (6y  post  8c/.)  on  app 

COLLEGE    OF    PRECEPT« 

(Incorporated  by  Boyal  Charter.) 

.    BLOOM8BUBT   SQUAKI,    LoNSOH,    W.C. 

DIPLOMA  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Examinations  of  Teachers  for  the  Diplomai 
Licentiate,  and  Fellow  of  the  College  are  hela  in  I 
the  following  Provincial  Local  Centres:— vis.,  Birmix 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newoastle-on-Tyne, 
The  Assooiateship  and  Lioentiateship  Examinatione 
a  year,  viz.,  in  the  first  week  in  January  and  the 
September.    The  Fellowship  Examination  is  held  onli 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  ie  an  obi 
for  each  grade. 

Candidates  are  not  required  to  pass  in  all  anbjeota  a 
tion. 

Examination   fee.   One   Guinea;   the  local    fee   at 
Centres  is  10s. 

Persons  who  have  passed  the  Examination  in  tike  Tl 
tice  of  Education  may  be  examined  praeticaily  for 
Ability  to  Teach.  The  Practical  Examination  wi 
February,  May.  and  October.  The  fee  for  the  Practic 
is  One  Guinea. 

The  following  prizes  are  awarded:— Theorr  and  Pra 
tion,  £10;  Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematio 
Science,  £5 ;  A  "  Doreck  Scholarship,"  of  the  value 
candidate  who,  having  attepded  two  Ooureee  of  th 
Teachers  delivered  at  the  College  during  the  pn 
months,  and  having  passed  the  full  examination 
Diploma,  stands  first  in  the  Examination  in  the  Theoi 
of  Education. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations  maj  1 

application  to  the  Seoretarv.    The  papers  aet  at  pad 

are  printed  in  the  College  Calendars,  price  2s.  6d.  ead 

/     O.  R.  HODGSON,  B.i 

GIRLS'  SCHOOL   MUSIC    U 

President— W.  H.  Hadow,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Mu 
Third  Annual  ConfiBreitoe. 

Saturday,  May  r>th,  at  2.30  p.m.,  at  the  Guildhall  Scl 
Victoria  RinlMnkmcnt,  by  kind  invitation  of  Dr.  C 

Papcrfl  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hadow,  on  "The  Training  n 
Emily  Daymond,  Mus.  Doc  (Oxon.),  on  "Tho  Teaching 
SchoolH"  ;  The  Rev.  E.  H.  Fellowcs,  Mus,  Bac.,  on  **  The 
Violin  "  ;  and  Mr.  Plunket  Grcone,  on  "The  Choice  of  S* 

Admiaelon  Free  to  Memben*.    8u1>scription,  Sa. 
admitting  to  all  Meoting8  and  advantagca  of  the  Socictv. 

For  fuil  partlcuiare  appiy:— MIm  Ckcilia  U 
Hall,  Mill  Hill.  N.W. 

ROYAL    HOLLOWAY    COLLE 
WOMEN 

( Univernity  of  London). 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Ten  Entrance  Scl 
£50  to  £60,  and  several  Bursaries  of  £90.  tenable 
at  the  College,  will  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  s 
to  be  held  from  July  2nd  to  July  7th,  1906.  Names  i 
before  June  1st.  The  Coll(ige  prepares  Stndente  for  I 
and  also  for  Oxford  Honour  Examinations.  Inolna 
year. 

For  forma  of  entry  and  further  particulars  apply  to 
Royal    Holloway   College,    Englefleld   Qreen,    Surrey. 

"Alliance  Fran^amb." 

pRENCH    HOLIDAY  COURSES  by  t 

at  ViLLERviLLE,  ncar  Trouvillo  (Normaxdy).    Aug., 

Qeneral  Preparation.  Special  Preparation  for  the  Lc 

.Syllabus  i>os»t  free  on  application  to  Ppof,  !*•  BASCAN, 
of  **  L^gcndes  Norniandea,"  &c. 


lers'  Guild  of  Great  Britain  aod  Ireland. 

SRN  LANGUAGES  HOLIDAY 
COURSES,   1906. 

pURS  AND  HONFLEUR, 

NEUWIED  (on  Rhine). 

[NO  AT  SANTANDER, 

SPANtSN, 

mmMf  ai  tt/t  Cent rt^  on  AiiffttHt  Srvi,     The  €onrii€f 


k  (prie9  fi^d.t  po^b  ir€>&\,  giving  full  rletAile  (SjUn- 
'lur^v  LisU  of  Hoiisehaklers  rec*«iviiig  Hludents, 
jM«l  Genenvl  Infornmiioni,   horn   tW  UfHeea  of 
4,  riower  Slreet.  Lf^n^lon.  \\VC\ 


SAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE. 


N«w  Clat«»  JtJit  commencing  for 


i.  C.  P. 

K.   CERTIF. 


LONDON   MATRIC. 
CERTIFICATE. 


\    Guaranteed.  Fees    Low. 

,  IndividuaL 


Tuilior* 


«LS,  UNIVERSAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 


d3,     CHANCCRV     LAME.     W.C. 


Y   COLLGQE*   BRISTOL    Ho>^M*jfhil  Onu«ca 

i»&d  fcvr  the  AtatriculntioD^  Frii'llmJnary  ScientiflOp 
itXm,  InterQiediiite  Science,  la  termed  lato  Dlirinitf, 
,-  »!jd  B  &c  IHgrtv  KiaminatinDi  of  tb*  Uiii^eriUT 
'  tile  Cmmbrldge  Higljer  Loral  Exftnunatfrini,  trntL 
g  6f  SKtotidhry  TebCherfi.  CampoiitiDn  Fee  for  «soh 
e-iirfei,  £|S  13s,  per  teulon.    Eeglftntloa  Fe«,   Oj»ft 


Hlnter* 


Conriei  are  »rr*ng»ri|   for  Cltil, 


Elect  rioAl   E  n  finder  in  )f.   fen< 
iQDie   Arahitectt   Bnd   aurTujart. 

!-    Imtitittion  in  the  W«at  of  Enf^ljiiid  wM(^b 

H-a   Studeota  U  Q&dcr  tbe   BtiperTJalon  of  fr 


li0fliiiktirj.n  lee  FrnHpiKsinn,   wbfob  will   b«   forwarded  fr«t 
JAMES  HAFTER,    R'^frJ'trtir   qitcI    Srrnrtftl-T. 

LGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

^enl  ^rif  3  Cuttuniltoo  ntii^^ttnteil   bj  tbc  TenduiH 

k  of  JUiil»lJUiL-Mtitn»i«(i,  fincl  Webb  County 
Ikhuifb  At«iUf.rtii|lan.) 


flfCrftf- 


Gowtft    Stnezf.    Loiriw>jf,    W.C, 


hai    lirrB    eitAblltbf.'d    linr   Ihe    parpote    of   ftfinbling 

]  woFk  without  iinr>^t)<<*H«rj  oo*t-    All  feci  hAt^  tbvr*- 

1  oa  tbt  lowest  hiktia  to  cotpt  the  worliia;  <?xpefiBei. 

I  of  Ftiblio  and  Pri?ot*?  St hooli,  md  V%rft\U  nKinir 

Ttftchert    ie«kin|r    Appointmenti,    are    iDTitird    to 

mnd  Tniated  Teaohen  for  Bobooli  »nd  FriTmtfl 
I  T^^iCfhtT*  f<^]-  Unite,  Art,  mnd  atber  ipeeial  inb- 

bern  of  Tiriom  DAtlonalitiBi:  KindpriTKTtm  ind 
tbe  Eeg'iBter,  ft.atl  ever-j  DudeaTnur  li  mud^  to 
bdiiliitet   for  an  J   TAeftncj. 

rrtliipB  flsd   TrkDtferi  ire  ftrriDgvd. 

--10,30  K.in.  to  1  pm.,  mud  f  p.vi.  tx»  S  p.m. 
p*m. 


EDWARD  STANFORD'S  LIST. 


JUST    rUBLISIlKD. 


OORREOTBJD 


FIFTH    HDITION,    REVISED     AND 
THROUGHOUT, 

A  Century  of  Continental  History 

(1780-1880). 

With  a  Supplement  Descriptive  of  Events  up  to  the 
Year  1900, 

By  J.  HOLLAND  ROSE,  LitLD., 

i'oTTKf'Tjy  Cliia«'idU   Schtilar  of  Chriat*  CoU^'gc,   Ctitnbndg*?  j    Aiitbor 
of  '*  The  Life  of  Napoleon  I./'   "  NftjwleoDto  Btudiuf/*  4c'-«  &«. 

Cfuwn  8vo,  Qotb,  price  *i#, 
Thli  w<>rfc  It  intond^d  for  the  Unpor  Kntrnt  oi  gchnoU,  Hi  well 
M  fo|-  all  who  doflire  to  hute  «  uleftf^r  ItncrwliHlge  of  tbu  courve 
ef  aireiiCi  on  the  Gautiiient.  Tbrre  rbaiitera  hiivu  b^t^n  »dded  df*^ 
Mribing^  in  brief  oompwe  tbe  chief  event i  in  tbe  hUtory  of  France, 
Q0rm%nj^  And  B^Mia  id  tbe  lut  two  dectadf^i  of  tbe  eoutury. 
DftftHed   Prmptetu*    ^mtt*    on    appiiratmH. 

Tlie  Student's   Handbook  of  Stratiifrap»hi- 
cal  QeolOi^yi 

By    A.   J.   JTOwBliowjit.   B.A,,    VM.S,     lUaitratefl    witb    Mftpi, 
Dla^rnsit^  a^d  Figl^te*  of  Fa»sJlfi.     Iaf^^  pri^t  Bva,  nlotb.  Lit.  net* 
"At  prevast  otrr  best  tt^ii  book  on  tht^  di]bjt<Lt."—,tl/k#fl91IM* 

Outlines  of  Geoloffy. 

An  Tntroduction  to  th«  Seienon  for  Junior  Htfidentt  Knd  Gen«rnl 
Reader*.  Bj  Jambs  GtttKfK.  LLJJ.,  FJl-S^.  With  400  Iilijitr»tioni> 
Third  Edition^  ReTiied*     Large  post  Sto,  cloth,   lU. 

STANFORD'S 
NEW  OROGRAPHIGAL  MAPS. 

Compiled  under  the  direction  df  H-  .1     >E  n  lirMih  Fi,    M.S..    Diri'ctor 
of  tbe  Soho&l  of  EoonoiniiL-fi  Mid   ruhticof   Si  jf'rH'c  ni    thf-   IdLVMrnitv 
of  Litmdon,  a-tid  lately  Uender  iiji  (Uijihfmphy  in.  lliu  tjiiiver^it  >  ■■!  « i\f.ra. 
Jt'.ST    t'VtffJsHNfK 

Sluj  £p!f  by  ^  Itiefaw  ;  ^  iiuU«  to  lui  inch  1 1  :  l!',:*,44i>>.  PHce^  Culouried, 
ICouutcd  oil  RuUoT«  auid  V.irui^l.LMi,  Jii*. 

AFRICA. 

Bixjo  Mhy  'iX  111  ill  CR ;  11%  railt-d  t«"  iin  invlUl  ;  7,2^^400).   IMce.  ColflUrod, 
lloutited  cju  Botkra  i*n'l  \'iinii^bed,  l^iia. 
"An  excellent  wall  map  for  v^hr>nla"—Oi'agrapkieml  /eiifniaL 

biurope:* 

SiKu  iM)  br  :i*  im*licii;  '^.l  l  mHe^  fu  .111  tmb  (1  :  4,00QtgOD)l  Pricft. 
Coloured,  Miimili^  on  Ri>ll*.*r^  *»ii'1  v.irifhln>d^  l^, 

11  SI  A.  t/f^at/^  «^H/^. 

Thcie  Map!  *ir«  primaHJy  i« tended  t*>  depict  PHyik-al  Feftturei. 
bqt,  hy  thi'  euifjloyin»*iit  of  rbe  iii«*tic-»*  of  ^frej*  ttlinovt  tran»|iar«iit, 
letterinjf.  maiijr  iiauie«  b**i'  b^^cn  lii«rr*<*d  T*itboiit  *poi1ini;  thf 
jtrrapbii>  el!i'".'t  of  the  cnhmrmBH  and  pi^Htit-al  boiimlari<^»  artt  jniJi. 
f^ated^  The  CM»iit«iif  Ikn^t  hare  bef<n  drawn  at  tbe  ■aizte  LutBTfaU 
ab^iT^  and  below  the  tea  leTeL 

Prtiiptftm  fffait*  &»  apptinttinn. 

Now  Oro graphical  Map  of  Laneaahire  and 
Gheshire- 

G.  W.  HEWLETT. 
M.A. 

^iv    42  Til    f"'*  iiiili-       ^iivl'    3  Miikfi  tn  Jill   incti    i,  1 :  12fi.720>.     PHob, 
TiJ  II    RitUr*     iiinl    Tnrnittlied,    ISb,    net. 

A     g-rri,  n    fhf    th**    7]bv*irj»l    fpTifiirea    of   the    area 

roiferBd.  ^  '  *.  Mailwaji.  Cftnat*.   RitetB,  are  aU  laid 

r3o«rn,  aikil  I'fi'  pr'Fi  i[vil  Titirtri].*  aifi«l  Citt*'*  «liuwn  hj  «7inbo1«  whlfili 
r^nftHit*  the  tttnlffit  to  diart«rii  At  n  (rlimrri  the  apprcixitnate  pnpnl^ 
Mon*.  PruMjtrt'iuM     ffrtttit    hk    nppfiratitin, 

Stanford's  "Larg^e^  Series  of  School  Wall 
Maps. 

Btanfi'rtl'*  "  Imrmt  "  ^vtiw*  mrltnlf*  T^ff^atv  «Be  Map*  it*  alL 
The  Maps  nrt«  ej^trDMiti'ly  iiied  tii  TuMic  and  Private  @ofao<ili 
thiTiiKrhont  thi*  Hriti*b  I  sir*  und  *h-  *Vl<iiiii*#,  and  ba*e  iratned 
thf  Hipbi'tft  A\v«rd«  **  th*'  fJrent  EKbibltluTu, 

Tbf'  Heii.ri]fi4  ami  tHildnt<i»ii  nf  thf  Vaii*  tif  thii  8erie»  roader 
them   admirably   adapted    for   Srbool    teaobfOf. 

^iie   of  eaeh  Map.  j'}^  by  S8   Enehri.     PHe«  13a.  vaol). 
UiuMirntfd  Pro0pirf1iit»   ^rath. 

Lmi'lnn  : 

EDWARD  HTANFORD,  12,  la,  ami  14,  Long  Aero,  \\\C 


Reduced  from  the  Ordnnnce  Survey*  by  E 

and  C.  E.  KELSEt,  M.A 
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From  GINN  &  COMPANY'S  LI 


First  Year  German, 

By  WILLIAM  C.  COLLARp 

IfniLliatixUr  «i/  ih'  Moxlnti-y  l^t*»  Srhont, 

Tbe  nltn  tif  I  hi*  hc«jk  1*  to  Uy  out  In  onierly  prvgTc&sii^u^  for 
blgiDiien  haiiilDii  tint  Lrau  thiui  tfniir  leatoiiA  »  weekt  ^^tio  year  9  work 
In  ipeHkliig,  ri:tHdlnK.  iincl  wrltktigGereomii.  Tliti  fnctM  iiud  iiiuigci  of 
the  liLtigiiAj^c  are  e]i,hibit«cl  firiit  in  «»ich  leiMon  ;  thcK  foUowobBerfrn- 
tioiiA,  mlet,  and  pructicc.  Bctlectiotm  in  prom  nnd  poetry  asm  freely 
interapffrv^^t  and  (vt  the  etid  uf  this  book  itro  uiiuiBact  tu  tho  Bttiuunt 
of  tvtty  pui^en.     KSfi  pagm 

Price  4s.  Od. 


FIRST  STUDIES  OF  PUNT  LIFE. 

Bv  GEORGE  FRANCIS  ATKINSON,  Ph.B,, 

EDITED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  ENGLISH  SCHOOLS  BY 
E.  M.  WOOD, 

7eu<rAfr  9f  Motaittf  mul  Jfittvre  Stmif^  fa   tht    WnttuMy   JVrArtiwif 

280  |mge«.  Fully  I llust rifled  with  over  3iW  Cuts. 
Price  29.  Sd. 
MiJ»  K.  M,  Wciod,  Toacher  nf  B-itAtiy  Mid  N  a  lure  iHndy  tc-  the 
W&ljiuicy  Tci:hnLcal  ClaMes,  Cheshire,  baa  cartjfully  n?vked  tbo  iKtik, 
Hu1n»tttiitti)^  Krltkb  t^-TJCJ*  And  iiiimc^  fi.f  ptnnU  fi^mlt  tbo»e  e<>«Citi- 
tiftlly  AiTiL'rienr)^  whiob  hnvc  liooi*  dvltrt«d.  MIp*!*  Wrmd  hnn  ejttjciitcti 
thirty  UtiW  tJnuvingn^  und  [>r,  Jubn  W,  KUis.  ojf  Liv«rfM>ol,  baa  nuule 
twenty  •five  pboti^mpbii  expre««ly  for  thin  OHtiab  edltlun. 


First  Year  Lat 


By    WJLLrAiM    C,   COLLAR, 
M.   GRANT    OANtELL, 

The  book  pruiirie-  riii  nveraKo  titi«H  > 
tieccwary  for  fitHt  yoir «  witrlc*    Hl-v,  qm, 

Kind    reading  IcyMnmH  aro  freely    InUrepcrrtd,   ^iud    * 
(;ra>ru[ELar"  Are  pr«fixc<rl  t*.>  every  liytA"»i.     TTiere  *«  d 
Fiuli!LtkJii«  for  rfiftdlng  at  tbe  «na  of  the  lh7«*k,  mid  *  < 
liCtlpf  Li]  liidex^     riv,  +  311  t>ag'JB.     U].ii5th4t«d, 
Price  4S.    Sd. 


THE  MOTHER  TON 


I 


By   Q,    U    KITTREDGE    uihI    8.    L-    ARI 
and  (Vol    Ulj  J.  H.  OARDINE^h 

The  llDtber  Tongue  KoKea  in  unquestionably  the 
tiknguagi;  si^ea  piiWimbi-d  In  re<,-ent  ywT«*    It  hn*  met 
SlckI  ApptTovnl  fiinii  tc:iiL-tjt:]>i,  W\f  il;<je>its*>  Tii*|K,^«:'torii, 

Book  K  -Specially  revised  for  umm 
ll9h   Schools   by  JOHN    W.   AC 

B- A. ,  1  'ro f e ys « I r  of  Hi  ki c a  Immx,  Kin g*s  Col li 
Lesaons  in  Speaking,  BeadiDg,  and 
liah.     jciv.  +294  pageN.     lUustratefi.     Fi 

Book  IL— Elementary  English  Grammar,  ^ 
in  GompoAltion.     xi v.  +  417  pages.     Pr 

Sook  HL— Eiemants  of  Englith  ComiKisitij 
431  pages.     Price  4S.  6d.. 


C&mfAf.tt    Cfiiaioffne   Fom!   Fi*ef   on    appfiratioih  Bool  ft  mid   ott   npproi-ui    to    T* 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  St.  Martin's  Street,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Messrs.  BELL'S  BOO 

Suitable  for  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations*  1907. 

SHAKBSPBABE'S   TWELFTH   NiaHT.    Witti      QMBAB.  BE  BBLLO  aALLIOO.    &x 


briof  Intrndih  (iijn  ^wd  iJlMw-q^ry^  by  John  I»knnih.     U,  net. 

SHAKESPEARUS    CORlOliANTJS.     With    brief 
SHAKESPEARE  S   AS    YOU   LIKE    IT.    With 

brief  [iitroiiiutiun  and  Gluwuirv,  by  JmtiN  UkSSH.     U   iiflt 

NOTES  ON  SHAKBSPEARES  TWULFTH 
NIGHT:  OORIOLANXJS  ;  and  AS  YOU  LIKS  PP. 
Hy  T.  In  If  H*Rst  TT,  [].  A.  <J,i>hd.).     In,  eneb. 

BTEON  S  CHILD®  HABOLD-    Ediietl,  with  UXvo- 

duetlan  and  Nl*Us,  by    II.   G.    Keknb  M-A*  CfK,      Sa,  fitt      Also 
CiihtON  1  JUid  l:,  fttjwcdt  1ft.  si^.  :  Cauto«  8  imd  4i»awed^  ts.  Wd, 

JOHNSON'S    LIFE    OP    MILTON,    Edited,  with 

rTitrrjd^ictktu  Atid  NutL'»,  by  hV  Itvi  avu,  MA.     ila.  iki. 

THE  AG®  OP  POPE  f  1700-1744).     By  John  Bensis. 

Km  11 1 1 L  Ed  t r lo ri ♦    :^&,  < kl   n^ t ,  ( /ffu i <U>nf*k-M  <,f  %iffi itk  li trmtut-r.) 

TBM  AGE  OF  JOHNSON  (1744  1798).   By  Thoma* 

SfeoooMiiK.   Skjctind  Editluii,    Ss.  tk),  n«t. 

(IJfimthmihMaf  MHffli*h  LitefAture.) 

HORAOH:  ODES.  Book  IV.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction, Siit^s,  *nd  V^^^buUrji^  %  O-  Latt»;ii,  SI. A.,  As^l^Unt 
Ma^ttiT  tit  Cheltunhivm  Cotlei»8.  With  niimcn>Hft  [lhi»tniti<ini%.  1*.  M. 

Translation,     is*  BeW*  Clttimctii  Trnii^irtlionji.) 


wltli  IntriKliution.  Nutys,  Vi»«-'jibiiliiry  niid  K 
Hew.  A.  W.  VptifTT,  M.A.  Hiaidniaster  of  ChrUti 
nuDK^nikiM  lllimtititinna.    li».  M.  (B^W*  Ifi 

OJiSAB  DE  BELLO  GALLIOO.     Bo< 

with  li»tri:Hiuctiun,  Nut*;!*,  Viwabtdnry  *iii|' 
A.  RkYjioLnHi,  M.A,.  A*aiatAiit  M*J*tcr  at  ^et^ha^ 
With  numcrncifl  IlluBtr}it)iJ[iBi>     la,  ttd,  {Bflft  lf\ 

G^SAR  DE  BELLO  OALLIOO.  Bod 

wttb    Inrri^iiictitm,    Not«.-i,    Wjciibulars'  anid    Exe 
I'iiii.lipsoKh     M-A,,     Hi:;jnid™^*ittr    of    Chrlat'* 
With  ntimcTous  lIluHtrnti uus.     la.  M.  {Brlf't  fl 

Translation  of  Ofissar.    Books  I. -IV 


\\-vii 


ifi. 


(fl^/r*  tiam 


LIVY,      Book   V.      Prendflrille'fl   EiUttOEi, 
a.  IL  FiiKK-4K.  M.A,     1«.  rtd. 

Translation.     Is*  {BtlfM  CinMiefU 

SOPHOCLES:    ANTIGONE.      Mited 

ductlon  And   Notufi,  by   fi,    H*  Wjli.s,  H.A.a|  ' 
3len?biint  tViylumi'  SchnoU   With  niimcroud  Ull 

Translation.    »».  {Btitn  aa 

EURIPIDES  :  MEDEA.    Edited,  uithl 

Xotcja,  utid  \  »avbiiLLry,  by  tha  Ro?.  T.   XiriiL»3C,.| 
MdPtor  ftt  ki>H.-:i]t  HchtKil.     With  rUtijjtratluijft,     sa,  r 

Translation,    is.  iBvWtt  atumc 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  »k  SONS,  Pohti:gal  STREETt  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
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BRIDGE  UNIVERSITY 


L^tijt   Cm»pu  St;*?,  rioth^  pp.  rin.  +  4t>4. 
of  the  German  Language,     By  G.  H. 

b       lli'{|'liMFi.-^tot    *^t     the    Act<»ri    CuUnty    dt-JiOoU    *ud 

Exfrurfn  from  Pte.fuff^. 

'  Itww  methodft"  irnd  *'sljfnl  ctit*  '  it  tfl  porhjiijei 
It  i^T'Oftt  III  ti^ichlug  ^n-aaiiiiOT  far  tt»  cwn  iake  and 
f.veiituw  t4>  }idd  trj  the  tiiimb^r  of  Oernmii 
:-  ,  .  ,  111  the  prexBiit  book  the  Anthur»  h**'tj 
J^.^rn  ii&ii^cfl  to  "C  rubin<l  to  worka  of  the  bout 
itei'etktj'iMfd  rules  of  KrHinmhrfaiift-  ,  .  *  CoUo- 
ffereiit  mmi  litemry  hu>K^^'<K<^i  ***■  nflt  been 
^eireif  Ut  aA  far  nji  Umits  M^uuld  ^lluw. 


ton  Essty-WHtini:.     (Reprintwl  from  "The 

*  hi    E«An,P- WH tiu|r '    fitrtkoB   ii»   As    tlutrtniglily 

h    neodiid    prot^t    M|^)iittt    precioftitjf    i»ad 


BOOKS  SUITABLB  FOR  THB 

OXFORD    LOCAL    EXAMINATIONS,    1907. 
ttbc  put  press  SbaHe^pcarc  for  Scboole. 

Shakespeare. -Twelftti  Night,  Edited  by  A.  \\\  Verity, 

'^  Tilts  bcfit  aeLool  i'dLtltin  uf  ttiv  ptn^'  thii.t  luia  coin«  Under  our  jiutioe'*'' 

Shakespeare,— As  You  Like  It*       Edited  by  A.  W. 

tXbc  5tuDciU'0  Bbaftespcacc* 
Shakespeare.  — Coriolanus.  Edited  for  t  ht>  use  of  t^tudents 

by  A,  W.  \'iRnv.  M.A,    tu, 

ITbe  l^ltt  pXCBB  BCtiCB,  dC.  F^ttK. 


EolTOIt* 

,  W.  Vebitt  , 


ALTKan.  Work:. 

Miltoa  .■-■'     @Ain«4m  AiHrmnAtes  ........ 

,,         ...,,.„„..     Uyeidiiii,  &t? .,,„,........                „              ......  2 

Brckmann-      }  Hbtoire  d  un  Cobserit  de  I  *    «   «>.*«*  « 

Oaeaar {  %P^^:'  ^^^^^^l  '^'":  }  *■  «■  t''^*»^-^*^  ' 

'i     VI J            ■»           -   -  ' 

fDe  Bella  GftlUi^t-.     Uir^kut  -  ^  Raww^trwu^n 

complftr  VocitiiHtarit*    .,,} 

Horace." Ode*,    Bouk  IV ,„    J,  ilow  ..,,....♦«..„  I 

J^ivy    ..  .  .. Uotik  V,  -...., ...w»*,,-"....     I*.  WiiiBLKir..,„,.«  % 

Vflrgll Aeijwid.    BfMik  IX,    .,.^...     A  ^tniwk*   „*..,  1 

Al'-.i*  nil  Editii>n  hy  tho  cAtiifs  KdltoF,  vtiA  «?j#ip(ffr  F^eubttfurf  .,..  1 

Burlpldes  ...^^>    Medsi  ....„...,*...,„..„..„,,    C.  K.  S.  Hiij^pl4M  2 

sophooi«« A.,i^„,...„ rK^^^viru"",:;:}* 

Thucydldea  .     R^jk  I JL. .*,. A.  W.  6SmATr  ......  & 


9*  d. 
3    0 


{■ 


The  IVxt  ^ited  by  Sir  Kidkard  C.  J  ebb, 

'^it™  fcap.  8vo,  cluth,  pp.  vliL  -|-  .^<J,  In.  6d. 

hylidu*"  hojTi  printed  U  I  lint  iiref  wired  by  the  UteSlr 
mupot^tcdcditUiiv  [iiiNlnhed  in  190'i. 

-IV*  Melpomene,    EdJteil  bj  E.  S.  Hhuck- 

EI^Mtc  Fclktwiif  Hmnutuuel  College,  Cambridge.     Extru 

the  pubUcatlotis  of  the  Press  Is  now  open  «t  the  ii«w  C&mbrldce  Un Weratty  Press  Wai'ehous«  in  F«*f er 
booK  Issyed  fay  the  Pre^s  may  be  »e«n  there;  ftnd  It  Is  thought  thai  this  opportunity  will  hv  valued  by 
Schoolmasters,  who  wUI  he  cordially  welcomed. 

Cambrraee   University  Presm  Warehouse,   Fetter  i-ane,     C.  F.  CLAY,  Manager* 


PREPARING     FOR     IMMEDIATE     PUBLICATION 


liemtf  4to,    €(oth,    I^Hce  6^,  net- 

A    PROGRESSIVE    COURSE    OF 

DMPARATIVE    GEOGRAPHY 

ON    THE    CONCENTRIC    SYSTEM. 

fiftxirftf*tf  hif  177  Fictfirrs  Qnd  Diaftmm^.      Wifh  omr  1,300  E^tr<:m»  ami  Examinaii<m  Qittj^iotm, 

by   a   COMPLETE    ATLAS   containing   172    Maps    and    Dtagnims    in    Colour, 

with  Index. 

By  P.  H.  L'ESTRANGE,  B.A. 

snistAni  Mmster  at  Malvern  College;  Late  ExhibUioner  of  Queen's  College,  Oxfords 

Cause  and  Effect  iiwinttid  uptiii  tlitt*ujjhi>iil-  All  mnttoi-  *l> 
mriiftsi  Mil  iliL"  io,if:*t*trit:  iS^tfr/t^^  i.f.,  A  lor  Jiiniur  Cu\tit^  A  and  B  mr 
MJddli!  tfjumc,  A^  II,  wnd  C  htr  Senior  Otume.  Tha  luonea  in  mW  lu-o 
ptiiitDd  m  dilfvreiiT-  Ldlotirs  jit^uixiltig  (o  Uifi  Bftiue  dltfisloiMi,  in  farowa 
fur  A.  ill  blue  fnr  U.  in  ted  f-ir  C. 

17  J  Illustrations  in  the  T*3rt,  ln«it^y  Iniio  Actual  Pbotogiaphii, 

fliJt  Parts*  .'lie  fnr  *  mi  li  tcnn  ♦*f  «  two  year*  viiurae. 

Over  l.aOO  Questions  and  EJEerclftei  on  Trnwlitg  Pftper, 
lSqiL«n'ti  I'Hjtcr,  liiifi  by  Frutrarft^jir 

Test  Mails  lur  nil  F*et  Ma^*,  witli  ajmboli  mpnuitfod  lii  a  f»U«n»I 
order, 

Thv  number  of  iiaui»  la  fur  ir«a  tlutn  (n  the  ordtnstry  Teit  Bwok. 


«  ^tf/    ik^heruLi  /fM'   ;S>/jfi*tiM!*    Willi  out   resit  rii't' 
befeaclieEB. 

^Clf  ITS  H&ps  and  DiAfmniii  piitit«d  In  Coluura  on 
iffw#  ftM^I  ^-rTTTtjift  to  uccompAuf  t»ch,     Tbe  platei 

Projections  with  Mnca  of  Latitude  ua  attmlght  Uuvn 
9tL     Sunauir  s  imt  iijved. 

sal  Method  ia  rippUcd.    Arcjtis  witli  fllmilftr  f.<ondltloti9 


^  t)*tgbt«,  urottiip  dtc+p  fomjtttrtff  irith  m  |^«»frn  w«j^ 

elAled  but  Inferred  ^*y  qui;»tlimR  fn^m  ihc^  niAp». 
j|r^N<  f/iM  utth  SjHf'itft^n  C€tfot*r4^fl  Map  and  SptHmtn  Payfi*  of  iltitnU^UiQHh  ami  P^XtfCMta  w  ii*  preparattont  and 

wiU  H  fonmrtitd  ^ruth  on  ttpplica^km^ 


[phi tip  .t   BON,  Limited,  Tb©  London   Geogrnpliical   iBalitute,  3^,  Flekt  SteWt,  Losdoh, 
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Mr.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  LIST. 

NEW  FRENCH  A  GERMAN  BOOKS. 

ArnoU't    Moaern    French  Book    I.       Edited    by  H.    L. 

HuTTOK,    M.A.,    Senior   Modern    LangiiagM    Master   at   Merchant 

Taylors*  School.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  1b.  6a. 
This  book  is  written  on  reformed  methods,  and  contains  a  series  of 
graduated  Rc«ding  Lessons,  followed  by  a  carefully  arranged  qutMtion- 
naire  with  Exercises  for  retranslatiou. 

Grammaire  Fran^aite.  A  I'Usage  des  Anglais.  Par  E. 
Renault,  Ancion  fctudiant  a  la  Sorlwnne,  Ansistant  Lecturer  at 
the  University  of  Liverpool.    8-58  pages.    4s.  (Jd. 

Graduated  French  Unseens.  Edited  by  Prof.  Victor  Oubr, 
Bedford  College  for  Women,  London.  In  four  parts.  Limp  cloth, 
8d.  each. 

A  First  German  Reader.   With  Questions  for  Conversation, 

Grammatical  Exercises,  Vocabulary,  &c.     Edited  bv  D.  L.  Savory, 

B.A.,  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  London,  Goldsmith's  College. 

Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

This  book  is  intended  for  pupils  beginning  German  at  about  fourteen. 

The  instruction  is  given  on  reformed  lines  entirely  in  German,  excepting 

the  Vocabulary  and  the  exercises  for  retranslatiou  from  English  into 

German. 

Der  Backfischkasten.     By  Fedok  von  Zobeltitz.     Edited, 

with  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  Gustav  Hein,  German  Master  at  the 

High  School  for  Girls,  Aberdeen.    Authorised  Edition.    Crown  8vo. 

Cloth,  2s. 

This  is  probably  the  most  entertaining  of  all  Herr  Zobeltitz's  popular 

works.     It  describes  the  experiences  of  two  girls  at  a  German  biMurding- 

school,  and  is  extremely  lively  and  brightly  written. 

OTHER  NEW  BOOKS. 

Dies  Romani.     A  New  Latin  Reading  lk>ok.      Edited   by 
W.  F.  WiTTON,  M.  A.,  Classical  Master  at  St.  Olave's  Grammar  School 
Cloth,  In.  6d. 
Designed  to  give  pupils  whose  study  of  l^atin  is  limited  to  two  or  three 

years  a  representative  selection  from  the  best  authors  within  their  range. 

Test  Papers  in  Elementary  Mathematics.  By  A.  Clement 
Jones,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and  C.  H.  ULOMriELD.  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Mathematical 
Masters  at  Bradford  Grammar  School.  250  pages.  With  Answers, 
3s.  ;  without  Answers,  2i.  Od.  ;  Answers  alone.  Is. 

Epochs  of  English  Literature.    By  J.  C.  Stobart,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  Merchant  Taylors  School ;  foi-merly  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Eight  Vols.    Is.  6d.  each. 
I.    The  Age  of  Chaucer,  1215-1500.  [Othets  in  the  Prtu. 

Gateways  to  flistory.  A  magnificent  new  series  of  His- 
torical Reading  Books  suitable  for  Junior  and  Middle  Forms.  The 
illustrations,  consisting  of  reproductions  of  famous  paintings, 
engravings,  and  sculpture,  are  of  a  character  hitherto  unapproached 
in  school  books. 

LIST  OF  THE  SERIES. 

Book        L  Heroes  of  the  Homeland.    lOd. 

Book  n.  Heroes  of  Many  Lands.     Is. 

Book  in.  Men  of  England.     Is.  3d. 

Book  IIIa.  Men  of  Britain.     Is.  Od. 

Book  IV.  Wardens  of  Empire.     Is.  6d. 

Book  V.  Britain  as  a  European  Country. 

Book  VI.  The  Pageant  of  the  Empires.    Is 

ARNOLD'S  LATIN  TEXTS. 

General  Editor— 
A.  EVAN  BERN  AYS,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  the  City  of  I^ndon  School. 
The  object  of  the  series  is  to  supply  Short  Texts,  adapted  for  Lower 
Forms,  Mufficient  to  provide  one  term's  work.  Each  volume  consists  of  a 
Short  Introduction,  Text,  and  Vocabulary.  (i4  pages.  Limp  Cloth, 
8d.  each. 

HORACE.— Odes.  Book  l.  By  L.  D.  Wainwrkjht,  M.A.,  AssisUnt 
Master  at  .St.  i'auls  School. 

OVID.— Selections.  By  Geowje  Ykld,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
St.  Peter's  School,  York. 

OVID  IN  EXILE.-Selections  from  the  "Tristia."  By  L.  D. 
Wainwrkjht,  M.A. 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS.-Select  Lives.    By  L.  D.  Wainwrioht,  M.A. 
VERGIL.— Select    Eclosrues.      By   J.    C.    Stobart,    M.A.,   Assistant 
Master  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 

VERGIL.- Selections  from  the  Georglcs.    By  J.  C.  Stobart,  M.A. 
PHiEDRUS.— Select  Fables.      By   Mrs.    Brock,   formerly  Assistant 
Mistress  at  the  Ijidies'  College,  Cheltenham. 

TIBULLUS.— Selections.  By  F.  J.  Dobson,  B.A.,  Lecturer  at 
Birmingham  University. 

CiESAR  IN  BRITAIN.    By  F.  J.  Dobson,  B.A. 
CICEBO.-In  Catllinam,  I.  and  II.    By  L.  D.  Wainwrioht,  M.A. 
CICERO.— Pro  Archia.    By  Mrs.  Bro<k. 

LI VY.— Selections.  By  R.  M.  Henry,  M.A.,  Classical  Master  at  the 
Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

London:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  41  and  48,  Maddoz  St.,  W. 

To  Jacf  Jlrtt  mattir. 
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Books  Set  and  BuiUble  for  Candidates  at  0: 
Examinations,  1907. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD.    MEROPE ;  wit)i  THE 

OF  SOPHOCLES,  trausUted  by  Robxrt  Whitklaw 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  Churtom  Colunh.    Sb. 

SELECTIONS   FROM   ADDISON'S    PAPER! 

"SPECTATOR."    Edited  by  T.  Abmold.    4a.  tJd. 

BYRON.  CHILDE  HAROLD.  Edited  by  fl 
BURKE.     REFLECTIONS   ON   THE    FREli 

LUTION.    Edited  by  E.  J.  Pavne.    5^. 

JOHNSON.    LIFE  OF  MILTON.    Edited  by  < 

Cloth,  2s.  «d. ;  stiff  covers,  Is  6d. 

VANITY  OF  HUMAN  WISHES.    Edited  by 

Paper  covers,  4d. 

MILTON.    SAMSON  AGONISTES.    Edited  b 

Colli Ks.    Stiff  covers.  Is. 
LYCIDAS.     Edited  by  R.  C.  Browjje.     Pap 
,,  K<lited  by  O.  Elton.     Paper  co^ 

SHAKESPEARE.    CORIOLANUS.     Edited  I 

Wrkuit.    2s.  6d. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT.  Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wi 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.     Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wr 

NORTHS   TRANSLATION   OF   PLUTARCI 

LANUS,  JULIUS  CAESAR,  BRUTUS  AND  AK1X)> 
R.  H.  Carr. 

SCOTT.  THE  TALISMAN.  Edited  by  H.  B.  < 
KINGSLEY.    THE  WATER-BABIES  :  slight 

with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  lUustrationB. 

TALES  OF  EARLY  ROME.    Edited,  with  2 

Vocabulary,  and  English  Exercises,  by  J.  B.  Allkx. 
HORACE.    Edited  by  E.  C.  Wickham. 
ODES.  CARMEN  SECULARS,   AND  BPODES.     fl 

Os. 
SATIRES,  EPISTLES,  AND  DE  ARTE  POETICA. 
LIVY.     Book  V.    Edited  by  A.  R.  Cluer. 

P.  E.  Mathkson.    2s.  6d. 

VIRGIL.  AENEID.  Book  IX.  Edited  by  j 
Is.  ed. 

GREEK. 

GREEK  READER.     Vol.  I.     Selected   ai  I  < 

English     Notes     from    Professor    Von     WilaL* 
" Oriechisches  Lesebuch,"  by  E.  C.  Marc.*.*!.     !•:». 

SCENES  FROM  SOPHOCLES'  ANTIGONE. 

C.  E.  Lavkencb.    With  Illustrations.    Is.  6d. 

SOPHOCLES.    ANTIGONE.    Edited  by  Lew 

and  EvELY.N  Abboit.     2s. 

THUCYDIDES.  Book  IIL  Edited  by  H.  F. : 
EURIPIDES.  MEDEA.  Edited  by  C.  B.  He 
PLUTARCH.     CORIOLANUS.     With    Intro 

Notes. 

GERMAN  AND   FJRENCl 

HOFFMANN.    HEUTE  MIR,  MORGEN  DIR 

J.  H.  Maudk.    2s. 

CHATEAUBRIAND.       MfiMOIRES     D^OUl 

Edited  by  Louis  Sebs.    (Oxford  Modem  French  Scri« 

GOZLAN.    LE  CHATEAU  DE  VAUX.     Edit 

Smith.    (Oxford  Modem  French  Series.)    Is.  6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

ELEMENTARY  MODERN  GEOMETRY.     F 

Bjrimental  and  Theoretical.    (Ch.  L-IV.)    Triangle* 
y  H.  G.  Willis.    2s. 

ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY.  PROGRESSIV 

IN    EXPERIMENT    AND    THEORY.     By  F.    R. 
(i.  W.  Hkdlev.    8vo.    With  many  Diagrams.     Part  I 
In  tilt  PrtM. 

MISCE  LLANEO  US. 

OXFORD  GEOGRAPHIES.  By  A.  J.  Herbe 
Vol.  I.  THE  PRELIMINARY  GEOGRAPHY,  /a  i 
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EDUCATION    BILL,     1906. 

^of  1902  held  the  Bill  of  1906  within 
I'^fins. "  Though  far  from  being 
icrally  recognised,  it  was  nevertheless 
lat  Act,  from  its  earliest  appearance, 
abrogation,  sooner  or  later,  of  the 
rstem,  and  the  public  management  as 
lie  financial  support  of  all  elementary 
he  Bill  makes  the  implicit  become  very 

lecd;  and  the  fact  indicates  that  Eng- 
St  alive  to  its  duty  in  respect  of  popular 
No  nation  w^hich  takes  itself  seriously 
f  its  great  corporate  activities,  such  as 
le  administration  of  justice,  to  the  care 
able  persons,  or  groups  of  persons, 
ttriotic,  self-sacrificing,  or  honestly 
ir  the  common  good.  The  Bill  is  a 
somewhat  belated,  it  must  be  said)  that 
n  of  elementary  instruction,  at  least, 
ie  great  national  services  which  should 
^ated  :o  private  citizens, 
jrop*^*  ^  to  secure  for  the  schools  an 
mm.'^t.ic%k^tf  the  concentration  of 
5^,  an^  freedom  from  a  certain  poverty 

I  resources  never  entirely  eliminated 
E  enterprise  in  public  affairs.  These 
ought  to  result  in  greater  efficiency  of 
on,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  cduca- 
rcment.  The  qualification  is  necessary 
'  case,  for  it  is  true,  however  slow  we 
dm  it  the  truth,  that  machinery  is  v<!ry 
^valued  in  the  spiritual  relationship 
ition.  Within  the  past  two  or  three 
Implaint  has  not  been  infrequent,  that 
administration  w^as  being  over-cen- 
t  education  itself  was  being  made  too 
fair  of  bureaucrats,  and  too  little  the 
Itelligent,  sympathetic  men  and  women 
3  the  children  in  the  schoolrooms.  In 
with  the  tentative  policy  which  seems 
Igh  the  Bill,  the  Government,  having 
of  this  complaint,  proceeds  to  make 
remedy  which  it  does  not  venture  to 
By  clause  26,  the  council  of  a  borough 
I  a  metropolitan  borough),*'  or  of  an 
bI  district,  or  parish,  may  require  the 
cil  to  delegate  to  them  its  powers  of 
;  of  elementarv  schools  within  their 
Vol.  80 


area.      The  presence  of    local    management    {as 

distinct  from  a  centrally-initiated  policy)  is  so 
strong  a  bulwark  against  excessive  uniformity  and 
office-made  routine,  that  the  omission  of  the  paren- 
thesis from  this  clause  would  be  a  gain  to  the 
metropolis  itselL  Local  interest  is  further  stimu- 
lated by  the  provision  that  the  council  of  a  non- 
metropolitan  borough  or  of  a  district  council  may 
apply  to  the  Board  of  Education  to  be  made  the 
local  education  authority  for  higher  education,  if 
the  population  of  the  borough  or  district  reach  fifty 
thousand. 

**This  Bill  means  money,**  said  Mn  Birrell  in 
introducing  the  measure.  It  w^ould  seem  that  he 
was  referring  to  the  extra  grant  of  one  million 
annually  from  the  Exchequer  which  the  Govern- 
ment believe  will  more  than  recoup  the  local 
authorities  for  the  expense  involved  in  taking  over 
the  voluntary  schools.  Sir  William  Anson  thinks 
the  belief  too  sanguine.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  a  defect  in  the  Bill  that  it  does  not  ear-mark 
any  money  for  education  other  than  elementary. 
Greater  facilities  arc  given  to  educational  authori- 
ties for  raising  funds  to  be  spent  on  secondary 
schools ;  the  limitation  to  twopence  in  the  pound 
of  the  rate  for  that  purpose  is  happily  to  be 
removed,  while  the  period  for  repayment  of  county 
council  loans  contracted  in  respect  of  education  is 
extended  from  thirty  to  sixty  years,  and  governing 
bodies  of  schools  may  obtain  loans  from  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners,  But  these  are  per- 
missive powers  which  will  only  be  exercised  by 
authorities  who  clearly  recognise  the  necessity  for 
expenditure  of  this  kind,  and  the  general  failure 
of  authorities  to  recognise  the  necessity  has  been 
one  of  the  gravest  disappointments  which  have 
followed  the  .'\cts  of  1903-3* 

Secondary  education  is  not  a  luxury  to  be  taken 
or  left  at  pleasure,  but  a  national  "necessary,"  as 
pressing  in  its  own  sphere  as  elementary  educa- 
tion. The  fact  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  has  been  or  is 
being  done  outside  our  owm  borders.  To  take  but 
one  example  from  several  w^hich  offer  themselves  : 
the  provident  and  thrifty  Germans  have  not  placed 
a  sound,  liberal  education  for  boys  within  easy 
reach  of  most  German  homes  merely  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing,  or  from  a  conviction  that  secondary 
instruction  is  a  business  of  small  concern   to  a 
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State.  We  have  passed  the  line  at  which  it  might 
be  said  that  England's  dignity  is  compromised  by 
her  backwardness  in  this  matter ;  we  have  reached 
the  stage  at  which  it  must  be  said  that  England 
cannot  afford  to  remain  in  the  rear. 

The  recent  establishment  of  universities  and  the 
increased  grants  to  university  colleges  have  partly 
removed  the  reproach,  that  this  country  is  content 
to  depend  upon  the  pious  founders  of  the  Middle 
Ages  for  its  supply  of  higher  education.  But  very 
little  has  been  done  for  the  great  and  important 
educational  field  which  lies  between  the  universities 
and  the  elementary  schools.  Entirely  gratuitous 
secondary  education  is  probably  no  more  desirable 
than  it  is  at  this  moment  feasible;  but  modern 
instruction  is  so  costly,  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  make  it  self-supporting.  The  com- 
munity must  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  indivi- 
dual, not  for  his  sake,  but  for  its  own.  A  clearer 
recognition  of  the  situation,  and  a  more  direct 
attempt  to  grapple  with  it,  are  features  which 
would  be  welcome  in  an  Education  Bill  bearing  the 
date,  1906. 

**  Register  of  teachers  no  longer  required**  is 
the  parliamentary  draughtsman's  curt  announce- 
ment of  the  approaching  end  of  the  Register 
muddle.  No  doubt,  when  the  Board  of  Education 
is  less  strenuously  engaged,  we  may  look  for  a 
Register  which  will  be  acceptable  to  most  if  not  all 
branches  of  the  teaching  profession ;  by  this  time 
the  Board  must  be  in  possession  of  a  chart  very 
fully  marked  for  rocks  and  shoals.  Still,  the  Bill 
leaves  the  point  in  doubt,  as  it  does  the  position  of 
the  elementary  training  colleges,  except,  perhaps, 
in  so  far  as  the  principles  of  the  Bill  determine  the 
latter.  We  have  in  these  columns  commented 
upon  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  make 
some  precise  statement  concerning  the  extent  of 
the  student-teacher's  obligation  to  give  service  in 
public  elementary  schools.  We  are  interested, 
therefore,  in  noting  that  clause  34  lays  it  down  that 
a  local  authority  may  exact  an  undertaking  from 
student-teachers  whom  it  trains,  or  assists  in 
training,  that  they  will  remain  in  the  service  of  the 
authority  for  any  time  not  exceeding  seven  years. 
A  general  adoption  of  this  clause  with  a  strict 
interpretation  of  its  terms  will  have  the  effect  of 
well-nigh  destroying  the  national  character  of  the 
elementary  training  colleges,  which  will  become 
institutions  for  local  purposes  only,  with  the  con- 
sequent narrowing  of  aims  and  means  inseparable 
from  the  limitation.  This  is  scarcely  a  statesman- 
like handling  of  the  question,  How  should  the 
teachers  of  the  majority  of  Englishmen  be  edu- 
cated? Meanwhile,  the  Board  of  Education  passes 
on  the  duty  of  being  explicit  to  some  one  else. 

Apart  from  what  has  since  happened,  the 
speeches  on  the  first  reading  made  it  manifest  that 
this  Bill  could  not  be  regarded  as  final.  There  can 
be  no  finality  while  the  religious  difficulty  remains 
unsolved.  Yet,  in  spite  of  failure  in  this  respect, 
the  Bill  makes  a  decided  step  towards  a  settlement. 
Wq  have  been  told  from  the  platform  and  by  the 
Press  that  the  Enjrlish  parent  will  be  or  will  not 
be  content   with   this   or   that;   that   he   urgently 


;  demands  or  does  not  demand  so-and-$ 
there  have  been  no  unequivocal  pror 
on  the  religious  question  from  the  pai 
Does  he  desire  in  the  popular  scho< 
biblical  instruction,"  or  **  definite,  pret 
teaching,"  or  is  he  merely  indifferent 
furnishes  an  experimentum  crucis,  b] 
machinery  which  will  show  what  the  mi 
parents  in  a  given  locality  really  de 
matter ;  it  also  provides  the  means  of  | 
to  that  desire.  Of  course,  this  does  n 
problem  ;  the  principles  of  religious  lib 
that  the  interests  of  minorities  alsc 
safeguarded.  But  to  know  what  the 
questionably  want  is  an  indispensable 
to  a  real  solution  of  the  religfious  dif 


THE    PRINCIPLES   OF    PROM 

By  J.  L.  Paton.   M.A. 
High  Master  of  Manchester  Grammar 

THE  basal  idea  and  purpose  of  < 
growth  and  progress.  School 
where  a  child  with  special  help; 
ties  has  to  develop  through  all  the 
civilisation,  through  which  the  race  as 
progressed  by  its  own  efforts.  Each  r 
tion  has  to  learn  in  twelve  short  years 
taken  the  race  collectively  untold  aeons 
The  schoolboy  of  to-day  must  have, 
of  knowledge  **  familiar  as  his  garter, 
principles  unknown  and  unsuspected  I 
most  minds  of  one  hundred  years  a% 
that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  advance 
tion  postulates  continually  further  e: 
the  school  period  and  such  accelerat 
gress  during  this  school  period  as  is 
with  soundness  of  knowledge  on  the 
learner  and  with  his  powers  of  growth 

The  question,  therefore,  of  the  rate  < 
both  absolute  and  relative,  is  all-inr 
those  who  have  to  plan  out,  direct,  j 
the  process  of  education;  it  is  of  the 
the  problem. 

On  the  threshold  one  is  met  by  the 
two  principles  on  which  the  whole  prob 
They  may  be  called  the  principles  of 
All.  The  principle  of  Each  requires 
separate  individual  scholar  shall  have 
for  the  ability  which  he  possesses  ;  it 
to  him  that  he  should  be  checked  in  h 
by  being  coupled  up  with  scholars  \ 
inferior  ability,  and  forced  to  move  at  1 
pace,  instead  of  pushing  ahead  at  his 
rate  of  progress.  The  principle  of  r 
that  there  should  be  grades  in  the  sch 
together  in  separate  classes,  and  movi 
at  a  uniform  rate  of  progress  according 
plan  of  instruction.  Without  this  p 
classification  we  have  not  a  school,  I: 
not  an  army,  but  a  horde. 

The  first  problem  of  organisation  is 
both   these   principles,    both    right   in 
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rssetitial,    but    leading^    to    pernicious 
ai  either  is  pusht^d  to  the  exclusion  of 

kormous  schools  which  have  grown  up 

public  elementary  system,  and  may 
der  the  public  secondary  system,  we 
It  each  is  sacriliced  to  alK  Every  thing 
out  and  standardised  from  the  year  of 
year  of  leaving.  The  child  enters  at 
at  the  regulation  age,  is  taught  the 
>curriculum  in  the  regulation  order  at 
1on  rate,  and  comes  out  at  the  regula- 
e  regulation  product.  What  else  can 
le  children  pass  through  a  kind  of 
^k  factory  which  has  performed  upon 
specified  processes  and  turned  them 
irly  as  mechanical  precision  can  cfHect 
le  size,  weight,  colour,  and  taste,  and 
the  recognised  stamp,  '*  made  to 
his  is  the  administrative  ideal  of  pro- 
progress,  the  Act  of  Education  a]  L*ni* 
[ainst  which  Mn  Adkins  so  vigorously 
Tekel:-^ 

estion  to  be  solved  is,  how  far  the 
id  conceptions  of  the  older  dispensa- 
1  as  they  were  in  the  interests  of  the 
to  obtain  under  the  new ;  whether — to 
colloquial  form — the  tatj  shall  continue 
dog,  or  the  dug  begin  to  wag  its  tail ; 
is  impossible.  Even  a  genius  can  he 
e  red-ink  lines,  but  is  that  enough?  " 
rm  is  not,  of  course,  as  a  matter  of 
id  as  the  satirist  implies.  It  is  not 
thing  for  a  ciever  lad  to  get  through 
I  three  standards  in  one  year.  A  dis- 
head  teacher  has  no  difficulty  in 
inspector's  permission  for  such  an 
t  so  as  to  give  the  clever  boy  his 
s  way.  But,  speaking  generally,  the 
he  administrative  ideal  is  the  repres- 
clevcr  in  the  interest  of  the  mediocre 
Bee  of  each  to  all 

t>ther  side  we  have  in  some  private 
I  some  others  the  sacrifice  of  all  to 
he  school,  which  is  always  preparing 
ladon  and  endeavouring  to  swell  the 
clever  boy  is  taken  and  specially  fat- 
primed  with  spoon  feeding  as  though 
at  a  cattle  show.  What  happens  to 
not  much  matter  :  all  are  sacrificed 
This  is  what  we  may  call  the  racing- 
or  the  advertising  ideal  of  education. 
1  a  great  vogue  in  England  with  its 
rting  and  individualistic  temperament. 
Tiring  was  never  tired  of  ti  fading 
He  was  as  zealous  as  Mr.  Robert 
in  his  defence  of  "*the  bottom  dog.'* 
ordinary,  average »  mediocre  boy  have 
;  he  too  has  his  right  to  your  teach- 
rcater  right  because  the  greater  need, 
boy  can  get  along  pretty  well  for 
any  case;  the  dullard  can't.  It  is 
dishonest  to  sacrifice  the  whole  class 
iant  star  at  the  top,  to  pay  attention 
dividual     and    neglect     the    alL "     In 


Thring*s  day  the  tendency  of  the  secondary  school 
was  tu  sacrifice  the  average  to  the  clever  child* 
Most  secondary  schools,  whether  public  or  private, 
were  more  or  less  racing  stables  vvhich  tintcred 
I  heir  picked  and  highly  trained  thoroughbreds  to 
the  Oxford  Local  Stakes,  the  CO. P.  handicaps, 
or  the  j^Bo  Scholarship  steeplechases  at  the  uni- 
versity. Nowadays  our  danger  probably  lies  in 
the  opposite  direction.  With  the  Board's  new 
secondary -school  regulations  promotion  must  be 
according  to  almanac,  and  if  a  clever  boy  is  pushed 
through  more  quickly  it  means  a  loss  of  grant;  if 
he  is  a  third-year  boy  he  can  only  earn  a  third-year 
grant  even  though  he  be  doing  fourth-year  work. 

Between  these  two  opposing  poles  the  organiser 
has  to  steer  his  course.  On  the  one  side  bio- 
logical science  tells  him  that  for  progress  he  must 
allow  the  utmost  freedom  for  the  development  nt 
individual  variety  and  differentiating  qualities,  and 
also  give  the  utmost  scope  for  the  selection  of  the 
fittest.  *'  In  the  ideal  democratic  school, "'  sayj> 
the  scientific  expert,  '*  no  two  children  would 
follow  the  same  course  of  study  or  have  the  same 
tasks,  except  that  they  would  all  need  to  learn 
the  use  of  the  elementary  tools  of  education,  read 
ing,  wriiing^,  and  ciphering,  ,  ,  ,  The  differen 
children  would  have  hardly  any  identical  needs 
The  pretended  democratic  school  with  an  inflexible 
curriculum  is  fighting,  not  only  against  nature,  hut 
against  the  interests  of  democratic  society," 

On  the  other  side,  if  he  attempts  to  satisfy  tlie 
man  of  science  he  finds  that  he  wants  an  unlimited 
supply  of  teachers  with  the  most  varied  accom- 
plishments. Each  boy  becomes  a  class  unto  him- 
self, and  the  result  is  a  chaos,  not  a  school. 
Whichever  principle  he  adopts  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other  leads  him  wrong,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  each  principle  is  only  partially  true.  Behind 
the  administrative  ideal  is  the  true  principle  of 
human  solidarity  and  the  organisation  of  human 
life  for  common  ends ;  behind  the  biologist's  ideal 
is  the  true  principle  of  natural  selection.  But  tlve 
administrator  forgets  that  human  beings  are  in- 
finitely diverse  in  their  characteristics  and  in 
their  rate  of  progress ;  the  biologist  forgets  that 
he  cannot  apply  to  child-training  the  ruthless 
procedure  of  the  elimination  of  the  unfit  which  he 
finds  in  nature,  that  each  human  life  has  an  in- 
finite value ,  and  therefore  no  single  one  may  be 
'*  cast  as  worthless  to  the  void/* 

The  school  must  be  graded  and  classified ;  that 
is  certain.  And  yet  the  organisation  must  he 
kept  mobile  to  the  inner  life  of  the  organism: 
that  too  is  certain.  How  to  achieve  both  these 
things — that  is  the  rub. 

For  clearness,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  &e 
school  training  into  three  periods^ — the  first,  up  to 
the  age  of  twelve,  the  elementary  period ;  the 
second,  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  the  lower  secondary 
period ;  the  third,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  the  higher  secondary  period — merely 
noting  that  the  ages  here  given  are  not  to  be 
rigidly  interpreted.  John  Stuart  Mill  will  be 
doing  at  the  age  of  seven  what  the  clodpole  will 
be  struggling  through  at  the  age  of  seventeen* 
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In  the  first  period  there  is  no  difficulty  about 
curriculum ;  no  option  or  variety  is  required. 
Elementary  education,  as  Prof.  Sadler  says, 
should  cofitain  in  solution  all  the  elements  that 
are  demanded  by  the  different  varieties  of  higher 
education.  There  are  the  three  R*s,  the  tools 
of  education,  which  all  must  have ;  there  is  music 
and  gymnastic,  as  the  Greeks  would  say,  includ- 
ing under  gymnastic  the  training  of  hand  and  eye, 
including  under  music  the  love  of  poetry  and  the 
cult  of  the  mother  tongue;  there  is  also  natural 
science,  which  should  at  this  stage  be  confined 
to  nature-study.  As  regards  promotion,  the  very 
numbers  which  seem  to  demand  regimentation  are 
really  the  greatest  help  to  differentiation.  If 
classes  are  reduced  to  reasonable  dimensions 
there  should  be  three  classes  for  each  year,  graded 
according  to  their  rate  of  progress  into  (i)  quick 
pack,  (2)  medium  pack,  (3)  slow  pack.  The  quick 
pack  will  probably  cover  in  one  year  twice 
the  ground  that  is  covered  by  the  slow,  and  be 
ready  for  promotion  to  secondary  work  at  the  age 
of  ten,  while  the  slow  pack  will  not  be  ready  for 
that  promotion  till  the  age  of  fourteen.* 

In  the  lower  secondary  period  differentiation 
will  be  necessary.  We  now  make  a  beginning 
with  algebra  and  geometry,  and  many  boys  who 
are  slow  at  languages  will  discover  special  ability 
in  mathematics.  These  boys  must  have  their 
head  or  else  be  kept  back  marking  time,  which 
is  another  way  of  saying  wasting  time.  The 
whole  of  this  section  of  the  school  must  therefore 
be  separately  classified  for  mathematics,  and,  in- 
asmuch as  the  early  physics  are  necessarily  corre- 
lated with  the  mathematics,  the  separate  classifica- 
tion will  necessarily  include  the  physics  and  later 
the  chemistry.  In  other  words,  boys  will  work 
according  to  their  forms  at  their  English  subjects 
and  languages,  but  will  work  according  to 
separate  sets  at  mathematics  and  science.  Here 
too,  if  numbers  permit,  the  problem  of  promotion 
will  be  solved  in  the  same  way  as  railway  com- 
panies solve  the  problem  of  their  traffic,  by  pro- 
viding an  express  line  and  a  goods  line  in  the 
forms.  In  the  sets  it  is  not  necessary,  for  the 
variation  of  individual  speed  is  already  provided 
for. 

The  terminus  ad  quern  of  the  lower  secondary 
j>eriod  will  be  some  examination  of  the  standard 
fixed  by  the  matriculation  of  London  or  the  joint 
board  of  the  northern  universities — soon,  it  is 
hoped,  to  become  interchangeable.  The  selection 
of  some  such  terminus  ad  quern  will  fix  a  certain 
minimum  attainment  in  both  mathematics  and 
languages,  and  prevent  the  boy  who  is  good  at 
the  one  from  unduly  neglecting  the  other.  The 
Board,  which  vetoes  outside  examinations  during 
the  four  years'  course,  rightly  admits  the  external 
test  as  a  kind  of  audit  at  the  end  of  it. 

Once  past  the  matriculation  standard,  special- 
isation is  both  admissible  and  desirable.  Here  our 
**  slow  pack''  has  disappeared  altogether.     The 

1  In  French  elementary'schools  it  Is  not  uncommon  for  a  boy  to  get  bis 
Certt/icat  d" Etudes  printaires  at  the  age  of  eleven,  though  the  usual  age 
is  tbirteen. 


members  of  it  have  come  to  the  en* 
tether,  so  far  as  school  knowledgfe  is  < 
not  improbably,  they  have  also  come  to 
their  school  age  too.  We  have  no\ 
sixteen  or  fifteen,  in  exceptional  c 
fourteen  years  of  age,  who  have  carrii 
their  studies  both  in  languag-es,  sci 
mathematics  to  a  respectable  standard 
ment.  They  have  also  had  an  oppc 
showing  in  which  direction  their  specia 
lie.  The  higher  stage  of  secondary 
must  give  full  scope  to  the  developmei 
special  aptitudes,  and  must  have  definit 
to  the  future  career  or  profession.  T 
sixteen  in  our  curriculum  corresponds  a 
may  be  with  the  stage  of  physical  d< 
when  a  boy  becomes  a  man,  and,  as  a  : 
forward  naturally  to  the  serious  side  • 
livelihood.  The  specialised  courses  will 
with  what  we  may  call  the  "  honour 
and  will  be  such  as  fit  a  pupil  to  enter 
honours  course  at  the  university  or  otl 
tion  of  university  rank  such  as  a  hig 
of  engineering  or  of  commercial  sclent 
courses  will  provide  the  sixth  forms, 
of  the  secondary-school  works,  pupils 
caught  something  of  the  passion  for  \ 
who  value  learning  for  its  own  sake, 
the  sense  of  perfection  in  their  w^ork 
it  may  be,  who  work  with  their  master  { 
with  a  scholar,  whose  conceptions  o 
duty  are  generous,  who  are  the  natural 
the  school  society  and  fit  for  the  res 
of  direction  and  control. 

Perhaps  the  whole  scheme  can  best  1 
or  at  any  rate  made  clearer,  by  the  n 
diagram  : — 
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This  scheme  provides  a  workable  n 
school  of  any  dimensions  between  th 
system  of  strict  grading,  by  which  a 
must  advance  at  the  same  speed,  an 
known  in  America  as  the  Pueblo  syst 
prevailed  for  many  years  at  Universi 
School,  and  provided  separate  classif 
each  boy  in  each  subject  taught,   idvu. 


las  been  called.     The  scheme  seems 

at  elasticity  which   is   necessary  to 

!  teniperamcnt,  which  is  in  the  line  of 

I  traditions,  imd  h  postulated  by  our 

jds.      It  provides  for  expansion   both 

land  latitudinal.     The  cycles  of  a^e 

to  those  prescribed  by  thi.-  new  French 

und  seem  indeed  to  be  indicated  by 

Bda^ooes  the  critical  choice  between 

fciodern  side  till  the  third  year  of  the 

^ool    course,    obviating:   thereby    the 

ig-e  being:  necessary  at  a  later  stafj^e. 

If  g-reater  facility  for  careful  g^rading 

ntroduction  of   Latin,   where  g^rading" 

yjrtant*     It   provides  an  open  career 

The    clever    boy    who    i^ets    out    bis 

!  the  other  boy  is  chewing  his  pencil 

\  he  is  not   tied   by   the  l(^  to  the 

tid  so  deg"enerating  into  habits  of  in- 

Bng  and  go-as-you-please.     The  slow 

pther  hand,  is  not  unduly  pressed  nor 

isantly   and   unhealthily   conscious   of 

riority  by  the  ever-present  comparison 

re  gifted  schoolfellow.      In  the  upper 

li vision  of  the  school,  where  classes 

ily  small,  the  teacher  may  reasonably 

to  give  a  special  chance  to  boys  who 

h  and  extra  help  to  the  less  apt  who 

iver  a  thing  more  than  once. 

Item,  however  carefully  thought  out, 

sd  which  can  be  wound  up  like  a  piece 

n  and  then  allowed  to  run  of  itselL 

pi  lance  and  readjustment  are  neces- 

fes  and  mumps,  if  nothing  else,  upset 

P  schemes.     At  the  end  of  each  term 

Ster  will  have  to  confer  carefully  with 

ftchers  to  see  which  boys  are  lagging 

ineed  to  be  transferred  to  slower  or 

Ills,  and  which  boys  are  getting;  ahead 

and  should  be  transferred  to  higher 

divisions.     Human  nature  can  never 

by  any  mechanical  system ;  however 

system  appears  on  paper  in  its  regu- 

and    uniformity,    it   must,    unless 

In  practice,  violate  some  of  the  finest 

les.     The  school   is   a   garden,   not   a 

i   the   human   factor,   both  in   teacher 

\ts  the  unum  necessarium  for  the  fulfil- 

iinction  in  the  body  politic, 


<?wp  J.ord.  By  G.  P.  Trevelyan.  x^+iog  pp. 
S<f.  net.— This  booklet,  which  is  the  first 
series,  is  written  for  children  of  the  Church 
rtlith  sufficiently,  perhaps,  explains  its  point 
r»t>l  original  in  its  aim  of  leading  ''  children 
^and,  anrf  lov«  the  Gospel  stor)',"  because 
ry  book  ol  the  snme  kind  which  has  passed 
knds  for  years  has  been  cnmpnec!  with  a  like 
But  the  book  follows  a  method  which  is 
may  also  add,  Interesting;  and  it  ought  to 
id  Ihey  are  many)  who  cannot  Jive  without 
Sc  Instniction,  with  sufficient  information  to 
understand  what  i^  implied  hy  adherence 
IT  school  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
iich    it   enforces    with    admirable    directness 


Armstrong.  Ph.D..  LL.D..   F,R.S. 

NO;  never!  Well,  hardly  ever  I 
Although  during:  more  years  than  it  is 
now  pleasant  to  recall  1  have  been  a  per- 
sistent advocate  of  the  introduction  of  the  teach- 
ing- of  scientific  method  into  schools,  it  is  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  evident  to  me  that,  ex- 
cepting in  isolated  cases*  school  science  is  of  little 
value  ;  of  several  hundred  students  who  have  been 
under  me  during:  tlie  past  half-dozen  years  or  so, 
coming  from  secondary  schools  all  over  the 
country,  extraordinarily  few  have  given  proof  that 
they  had  derived  any  real  benefit  from  their  train- 
ing ;  it  has  been  clear  that  neither  has  their 
curiosity  been  awakened  nor  have  they  acquired 
the  habit  of  working  in  a  methodical  and  honest 
manner.  A  boy  enter! ng^  college  from  school,  who 
knows  what  an  experiment  is  and  who  under- 
stands how  to  set  about  making  one — who  has 
some  sense  of  exactness  and  has  been  taught  how 
to  use  his  fing^ers  and  to  be  careful  and  neat — 
who  can  without  hesitation  write  out  a  faithful, 
legible  account  of  what  he  has  dotie  which  is  read- 
able— is  a  living  wonder.  Yet  our  main  object  is 
supposed  to  be  to  teach  the  experimental  method — 
the  art  of  exact  experimental  inquiry.  The  worst 
feature  of  all,  too  often,  is  that  a  nescient  attitude 
has  been  engendered  which  makes  recovery  at 
college  from  the  bad  habits  acquired  at  school 
almost  impossible  except  in  the  case  of  the  very 
few  who  are  really  gifted  with  g:enius.  The 
greatest  sufferers  perhaps  are  those  who  have  been 
prepared  for  scholarships  and  in  consequence  have 
been  con%'erted  into  prigs  of  the  worst  type  :  know- 
ing nothing  of  fundamentals,  these  fancy  that  they 
have  mastered  their  subject  and  are  above  going 
back  to  simple  hodman ^s  work ;  but  few  of  them 
recover  their  mental  equilibrium  or  learn  to  work 
honestly.  Years  of  valuable  time  are  being 
wasted  from  lack  of  sound  preliminary  training 
and  neglect  of  practical  methods- 
While  expresing  these  opinions*  I  am  aware, 
indeed  no  one  is  more  fully  prepared  to  admit, 
that  a  strong  undercurrent  of  improvement  is 
already  Bowing  and  that  a  multitude  of  earnest 
workers  is  scattered  throughout  the  count r>'  many 
of  whom  are  pursuing  their  way  under  conditions 
which  are  well-nigh  exasperating.  I  even  believe 
that,  far  as  the  science  teaching  in  schools  may  be 
from  the  ideaU  it  is  in  advance  of  most  of  the 
other  work.  But  unfortunately  there  is  no  ac- 
cepted organised  body  of  opinion  to  guide  teachers 
generally. 

In  all  modesty  be  it  said,  we  know  that  our 
subject  may  be  made  the  means  of  affording 
broad  mental  and  moral  training  of  higher  ex- 
cellence than  can  be  given  through  any  other 
branch  of  school  work;  therefore  we  must  not 
pause  in  the  struggle  to  reach  the  light.  Unless 
we  are  prepared  to  write  ourselves  down  as  utter 
failures  and  to  stand  disgraced  before  those  who 
muddle   through    somehow   as   teachers   of  those 
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Other  subjects  upon  which  the  light  of  pure  reason 
is  not  shed,  we  must  bestir  ourselves  and  improve 
our  style — rather  let  me  say,  acquire  some  inkling 
of  style.  This  is  very  difficult,  I  know,  after 
going  through  the  process  and  being  conscious 
myself  of  having  offended  only  too  frequently 
against  my  own  canons  of  belief.  It  can  only  be 
done  by  constant  and  stern  self-criticism  and  if  a 
strong  desire  exist  for  self-improvement. 

I  believe  the  fundamental  fault  to  be  that  very 
few  teachers  know  what  an  experiment  is — hav- 
ing never  carried  one  out ;  that  very  few  have  any 
true  ideal  in  mind.  The  course  which  the  majority 
go  through  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
perimental course — as  it  involves  nothing  more 
than  following  instructions  arid  the  practical 
verification  of  statements  made,  the  element  of 
inquiry  and  reflection  being  altogether  left  out. 
No  detective  could  ever  be  trained  by  a  course 
such  as  we  adopt  in  teaching  boys  in  school :  that 
is  to  say,  if  directions  w^ere  given  for  his  every 
act,  if  every  step  he  was  to  take  were  to  be 
anticipated,  and  his  foot  put  down  into  every  one 
of  them — if  the  clement  of  motive  were  entirely 
omitted  from  consideration.  Knowing  what  can 
be  done  by  the  gradual  development  of  a 
knowledge  of  method,  I  am  satisfied  that  we  shall 
make  no  progress  until  we  place  knowledge  of 
method  before  results.  We  must  teach  our  pupils 
to  understand  the  true  and  full  meaning  of  the  one 
verb — to  experiment. 

Teachers  in  schools  are  not  so  much  to  be 
blamed,  however,  as  are  those  who  sit  in  high 
places  at  our  seats  of  learning.  The  old-fashioned 
cookery-book-recipe  style  of  teaching  still  prevails 
at  nearly  all  these;  and  there  is  real  danger  of 
our  becoming  blatant  dogmatists  :  ions,  electrons, 
atomic  disintegration  are  talked  of  as  realities  and 
verities,  not  as  wholly  tentative  hypotheses,  on  a 
basis  of  evidence  the  equivalent  of  which  would 
not  pass  muster  even  in  a  police  court ;  and  babes 
and  sucklings  are  taught  to  use  a  technical  jargon 
of  which  they  have  no  understanding,  while 
ravings  on  the  origin  of  life  are  allowed  to  issue 
from  a  university  without  one  word  of  expert 
warning  being  uttered  in  protection  of  an  all  too 
gullible  public.  In  fact,  no  proper  attempt  is 
made  to  teach  truth  in  the  sense  defined  by  Emer- 
son in  his  essay  on  Intellect.  Outsiders  already 
see  the  coming  danger.  Prof.  Sadler,  for 
example,  in  his  most  appreciative  essay  on 
•'  Science  in  National  Education  ''  which  has  just 
been  published,  speaking  of  Herbert  Spencer^s 
work,  remarks  : — 

'*  Therefore  to  his  mind  (and  similarly  to  TyndalKs  and 
to  Huxley's)  scientific  teaching  seemed  inseparably  con- 
nected with  discovery,  with  the  overthrow  of  false  authority, 
with  liberation.  But  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  future, 
when  physical  science  sits  on  the  throne  of  undisputed 
authority,  she  may  wittingly  or  unwittingly  impose  upon 
education  as  heavy  a  weight  of  prescribed  belief  as  did 
any  earlier  regime  and  may  come  herself  to  need,  as  an 
educational  corrective,  the  sound  doctrine  of  her  earlier 
protagonists.  All  true  education  strikes  a  balance  between 
authority    and    independent    search,    a    balance    for    which 


there  are  no  set  rules  but  which  the  tact  j 
the  true  teacher  establish  afresh  for  each  n 
to  its  needs,  to  its  stages  of  development  and 
stances  of  its  works.  It  is  therefore  expedic 
all  times  a  due  place  in  education  for  that  su 
of  subjects  in  which,  at  the  time,  the  most  st 
ment  of  inquiry  and  investigation  and  the  1 
of  old  conclusions  are  going  forward.  The  s 
is  caught  from  teachers  who  are  themselves 
simply  by  artificially  reproducing  the  method 
provinces  of  knowledge  which  are  enjoying 
j    unchallenged  acceptance. 

I  **  The  greatest  educational  service  which 
'  movement  has  rendered  is  in  emphasising  cei 
I    which  should  guide  the  teacher  in  his  methoo 

After  defining  these,  he  concludes  : 

'  Thus  the  fundamental  issue  is  that  of 
easy  to  speak  about,  most  difficult  of  all  Ihii 
in  some  of  the  intellectual  questions  with  whi 
deals  and  in  the  circumstances  in  which  tl: 
to  work.  And  yet  the  touchstone  of  the  nob 
memorable  teaching  is  unflinching  veracity 
that  forms  character,  because  it  is  the  exp 
sincere  character  of  the  teacher — character,  a 
forming  character." 

Surely,  in  teaching  science  in  schoo 
object  is  to  form  character — above  all 
a  thoughtful,  observant  and  reticent 
mind,  to  develop  a  logical  spirit  and  so 
of  dexterity.  If  we  admit  this,  we  shal 
Prof.  Sadler  that 

**  Greater  intensity  of  work  within   narrow 
with  more  training  in  the  power  to  think  ai 
things  and    with   less   absorption   of    masses 
is    likely    to    give    better    results    than    are   j 
curriculum  and  multiplicity  of  subjects.** 

A  course  in  which  common  things 
and  a  few  problems  appropriate  to  t! 
place  of  teaching  are  worked  out  thon 
infinitely  greater  value  than  one  in 
attempt  is  made  to  satisfy  any  of  th< 
laid  down  or  the  questions  set  by 
larly  incompetent,  commercially-mind 
ing  bodies  who  are  now  engag-ed  in 
the  efforts  of  teachers  to  do  their  dut] 

There  are  certain  matters  of  fund< 
portance  to  be  attended  to. 

In  all  cases  the  pupils  must  be  git 
standing  what  they  are  doing — whi 
seeking  to  find  out:  and  this  mus^t  h 
in  black  and  white,  in  pencil  or  ink 
before  any  attempt  is  made  to  cai 
experiment  or  observation.  The  Euclit 
is  the  one  most  to  be  avoided, 
be  no  heading  underlined  with  red  i 
"To  prove  that  black  is  white/*  h\ 
statement  of  the  problem  which  in  no 
pates  the  conclusions  to  be  arrived  at. 
day  teaching,  the  instruction  how  t< 
experiment  entirely  covers  up  the 
motive ;  the  idea  that  any  motive  oth 
order  given  by  the  teacher  is  at  the  b< 
work  never  occurs  to  the  student.     \ 


train  boys  and  girls  to  go  about 
c  in  lite  With  definite  motives  in  vic^ 
fuUy. 

on  must  be  driven  home.     To  make  my 
ar,   let   me  give   an   example.     Boys 
\  as  a  rule^  can  define  ihe  meaning  of 
some  approximation   to  the   truth  : 
sually  ascertain  vague  idea  how  the 
n  object  may  be  determined ;  hot  ask 
Iry  out  a  determination  and  they  make 
ribic  ha-sh  of  the  business.      On  inquiry, 
ly   found  that   they  have  determined  a 
ost  once  or  twice;  they  should  have 
s   upon  dozens  of  determinations,   so 
ay  grasp  tht^  full  meaning  of  the  con- 
its  applications. 
r  support   of   my   contention,   let    me 
r   illustration    from   experience.     The 
a  large  class  all  determine  the  density 
and  find  it  to  be  about  1,025  grams 
pThrce  or  four  months  later  an  examina- 
■  and  ihey  are  asked,  '*  What  about  is 
V    of    sea    water?  **     \'ery     few     can 
»  the  majority  give  vaUtes  varying  from 
I    That  they  should  have  forgotten  such 
of  small  importance ;   what   is  of  most 
Eportanee  is  that  answers   so  detached 
httess  could  be  given — that  it  should  not 
icm  tu  consider  what  the  possibilities  of 
in  water  of  such  density   would  be — 
of  keeping  alloat  with  difficulty,  they 
e  so  many  corks  in  the  water*     It  is 
difficult,  I  know,  to  keep  on  your  feet 
in  quite  shallow  water.     We  are  often 
should  think  Imperially^— we  may  Well 
the  advice  and,  applying  it  to  our  teach- 
,r  pupils  to  think  round  the  subject  of 

er  it  may  bt-, 

ing  must  be  w  o  ra  I :  d is c ipli n  c  musi  be 

By   this    I    mean   that   truthfulness   in 

and  argument  must  be  insisted  upon : 

brt  must  be  spared  to  make  boys  and 

Ciaie  the  value  of  neatness  and  of  exact 

[  thrift! ness  must  be  insisted  upon  and 

of  waste  prevented. 

igrec  of  tdtrttwss  and  readiness  h^  ocf 
meloped.  The  lack  of  self-helpfulness 
Ige  student  at  the  present  day  is  ghastly 
H^poon-feeding  at  school,  perpetuxil 
ting  or  lesson-neglecting,  seem  to 
!  initiatory  power.  Hut  this  again  is  a 
|ch  mu^t  bt!  reser\*ed  for  discussion  on 
sion, 

our  difficulty  in  teaching  arises  from 
f  the  wretched  subterfuges  vv^hich 
ctical  text-books.  No  self-respecting 
II  allow  books  to  be  used  in  the  earlier 
the  work  or  at  any  stage  until  a 
of  method  is  acquired.  Our  first 
I  be  to  train  our  pupils  to  get  at  facts, 
to  interpret  observations,  to  under- 
facts  are  arrived  at ',  only  when  this  is 
ihey  read  with  advantage.  It  is  im- 
anticipate  all  the  contingencies  which 
I  practice  I  every  one  of  which  will  be 


regarded  as  an  opportunity  by  the  true  teacher ; 
moreover,  the  motive  for  an  experiment  cannot  be 
the  same  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  The  mere 
presence  of  the  book  acts  as  a  mental  drag.  I 
have  urged  before  to-day  that  a  book  must  be 
written  in  class ;  that  the  utmost  care  must  be 
taken  that  notes  are  written  out  properly;  that 
there  must  be  no  rough  notes  made  at  any  time. 
The  revision  of  notesi  I  know.  Is  the  heaviest  and 
least  interesting  part  of  the  teacher's  work  but  it 
is  little  short  of  being  the  most  important.  Heads 
and  all  teachers  must  understand  that  time  is 
required  for  it — that  no  other  branch  of  the  work 
done  in  a  school  affords  the  same  opportunity  of 
giving  effective  training  in  the  use  of  the  mother 
tongue,  1  am  satisfied  that  the  correlation  of 
literary  with  practical  teaching  in  schools  is  the 
one  great  need  of  our  time;  but  probably  it  will 
be  long  ere  the  teachers  of  literary  subjects  wtlh 
of  their  own  accord,  consent  to  leave  their  chairs 
and  set  themselves  to  deal  with  practical  lessons; 
their  incompetence  is  so  absolute  at  present :  some- 
thing must  soon  be  done,  however,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  present  system  by  which  subjects  are  taught 
in  water-tight  compartments,  with  a  consequent 
waste  of  time.  Many  schools  probably  which  are 
now  understaffed  because  they  are  administered  on 
the  water-tight  compartment  system  would  be 
found  to  be  well  if  not  over-staffed  if  the  teaching 
of  the  various  subjects  were  correlated,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  time  would  be  saved.  Prof*  Perry  has 
pointed  out  in  his  recent  address  to  the  Physical^ 
Society  that  "such  a  simple  mathematical  idea 
as  that  of  a  decimal  cannot  be  given  in  elementary 
schools  in  less  than  five  or  six  years^  whereas  one 
week  of  weighing  and  measuring  would  give 
young  children  familiarity  and  clear  ideas  about 
decimals/'  This  advice  should  be  dealt  with  from 
the  Captain  Cuttle  point  of  view  by  all  heads  and 
by  teachers  generally. 

In  fine,  higher  ideals  must  he  introduced  into  our 
school  s>stem.  We  teachers  of  science  have  a 
great  opportunity  of  showing  the  way.  Let  us 
see  to  it  that  we  lay  our  foundations  well  and 
truly  and  that  we  build  thereon  only  with  sound 
materials;  jerry  building  mttsf  be  given  up;  then, 
if  inspectors  or  examiners  complain  of  the  rate  at 
which  the  buildioijs  rise— well,  with  clear  con- 
science, we  will  tell  them  :  '*  Go,  hang  *  '* 


Tht  Council  Sthool  Hymn  Book,  (t)  VVord^  only.  152 
pp.  6d.  net.  (2)  Words  iind  Tunes  wiih  ComplPti^ 
Accompaniment,  187  pp.  31.  bd.  net.  (5)  Words  with 
th*i  Melody  only  (Staff  and  Tonic  Solfa  Notations  ron^- 
bined).  t  r4  pp.  1*.  net.  (No%*ello.)— We  have  pl*»iisurt* 
m  rommendinu  thi^s*  publrcattons  to  th&  attention  of  all 
whom  they  mfty  concern.  The  *ieI<*ction  0/  hymns  h*is 
bern  done  in  a  libi>riil,  comprehensive,  and  sensible  spirit* 
and  MesJirs.  Xovdto  propose  to  Issue  this  book  anew,  if| 
required,  with  a  special  title-page  and  cover,  and  un 
appendix  if  nete34**ary  to  meet  the  individual  requiremenis 
of  any  county  or  school.  We  cannot  speak  too'  highly  of 
the  solid  work  done  in  harmonising  the  tunes  for  ihrs 
edition.     It  h  capital  musicManship. 
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By  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Lirt.D- 
Hp^dmaster  of  the  I'trse  School,   Ciimbridge. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written 
about  the  use  of  the  phonograph  or  the 
gramophone  in  schools ,  and  it  may  beucrth 
while  to  consider  the  matter  from  the  practical 
point  of  view.  I  speak  of  the  phonograph,  because 
it  is  that  of  which  I  have  personal  experience ;  but 
my  remarks  will  apply  equally  to  the  gramophone, 
or  to  other  mechanical  means  of  reproducing  Ihe 
human  voice.  Whatever  advantages  one  may  or 
may  not  have  over  the  otht:r,  the  same  principles 
apply  to  their  use;  and  the  phonograph  has  this 
advantage,  that  its  method  of  recording  is  not  a 
professional  secret,  but  is  well  known,  and  is  easy, 
so  that  teachers  may  at  a  small  cost  make  their 
own  experiments. 

The  subjects  of  the  records  must  be  chosen  by 

those   who   havi^ 

experience  * '  i 
class  -  teaching. 
It  is  useless  to 
take  a  collection 
of  those  records 
which  arc  sold 
to  the  public  for 
theiramusement. 
These  may  often 
have  interest, 
and  some  of 
them  may  even 
be  useful,  in 
class  -  teaching; 
but  that  will  be 
an  accident.  I 
have  heard  some 
very  fine  exam- 
ples of  declama- 
tion in  Italian, 
which  indeed  show  what  the  human  voice  can  be 
made  to  do^  and  shame  us  by  contrast;  but  these 
can  only  give  hints;  they  cannot  be  reproduced  by 
the  pupil,  nor  can  they  be  used  to  check  his  faulty 
pronunciation  step  by  step.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  French  declamations  made  after  some  pro- 
minent actor  or  actress.  For  anyone  who  has  to 
declaim  a  given  speech,  it  is  most  useful  to  hear 
how  the  same  piece  Is  declaimed  on  the  stage, 
although  of  course  he  will  not  copy  it  slavishly; 
but  in  schools  we  generally  do  not  want  declama- 
tion, we  want  simple  articulation  and  correct  in- 
tonation. 

These  are  the  two  points  which  must  be 
kept  in  view  ;  articulation  and  intonation.  For 
the  correct  utterance  of  the  sounds,  records 
must  be  made  which  in  themselves  may  be  dull 
or  not  dull-^a  series  of  words,  for  example, 
containing  some  difficult  vowel  sound  has  to 
be  repeated  slowly  and  very  distinctly.  The 
teacher  can  stop  his  machine  after  each  word  or 
group  of  words,  for  tlie  class  to  imitate  them  ;  the 


rabi 
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pupils  may  also  be  asked  to  speak 
a  machine,  and  the  record  thus  produa 
reproduced  side  by  side  with  the  mode 
be  much  easier  then  (or  the  pupil  to  rcali 
he  falls  short,  for  we  do  not  hear  ourse 
as  others  hear  us.  Even  more  valuabt 
less  liable  to  blurring,  is  the  reprodt 
intonation,  the  grouping  of  words  inl 
the  natural  pauses,  of  a  good  speakerj 
one  knows  who  has  learnt  to  speak 
language,  the  intonation  and  phrasing 
more  important  than  the  sounds*  Th( 
in  understanding  and  making  themsel' 
stood,  felt  by  those  who  have  learn i 
German  from  books,  is  generally  dtji 
uttering  the  words  separately,  ntit  in  gi 
with  English  intonation.  Now  these 
admirably  reproduced  in  the  phonogr; 
where  the  separate  words  have  not  be 
spoken,  if  this  should  so  happen.  Tin 
the   phonograph    does   not    depend   onl 

accural 

which  1 
have  b 
althou| 
greater 
they  h 
well  m 
For 

ti>0,  tl 
be  reco 
ally  II 
schools 
the  teai 
if  he  1 
t  lae  ml 
\v  r  i  t  i 
better, 
et>rd  fi 
iar 
calct 
give 
I  writing  but  not  time  for  idling.  Ii 
a  good  standard  may  be  suggested] 
which  have  not  the  advantage 
teachers.  Then  again,  songs  ma} 
and  songs  ought  to  form  part  of 
language  teaching.  Lastly,  the  h\ 
require  typical  dfalogues,  or  longer 
natural  tones,  or  passages  of  narrath 
read  aloud  or  recited. 

Such  is  the  general  plan  of  a  serte 
records :  and,  of  course >  the  pieces  chos 
I  higher  stages  of  the  work  should  be  o 
themselves,  and  should  form  a  series 
styles.  They  should  be  printed  also  in 
which  may  be  used  in  other  ways  if, 
useful  to  do  so. 

In  most  English  schools,  mr>dem  ll 
badly  taught,  in  many  schools  execrafi 
These  records  should  not  be  expectc 
place  of  competent  teachers — this 
I   do — but  they  may  help  less  compete 
I   and   perhaps   teach   them   also;    whil 
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>e  o 
ies 
o  in 
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Sell  have  good  teachers  there  is  still  a 
trecords.  For  one  thirnr,  they  save  the 
SThus  a  piece  of  dictation  may  be  g-iven 
Who  can  set  the  machine  g"oing:,  at  a 
perhaps  all  the  teachers  are  busy  else- 
Ihe  teacher *s  time-table  is  full^  as  it 
(under  our  wasteful  system  of  manage- 
Iss  may  be  instructed  which  otherwise 
to  go  without.  Or,  indeed,  the  teacher 
fe  machine  himself,  and  so  give  himself 
|ich  he  so  sadly  needs  and  so  seldom 
eover,  there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in 
%  that  it  is  always  the  same;  and  if 
b  to  be  taught  to  utter  sounds,  they 
bght  by  frequent  repetition  of  these 
Itactly  the  same  way.  Turn  on  your 
I  once,  or  turn  it  on  a  hundred  times, 
Ehese  sounds  with  admirable  docility, 
;  showing  any  signs  of  irritable  nerves* 
le  that  by  frequent  hearing  of  sounds 
I  and  fjy  speaking  English  all  day  long, 
5t  experts  may  lose  a  little  of  their 
and  correctness,  which  they  may 
lea  ring  the  unvarying  sounds  of  the 


t  there  is  also  a  special  need  for  the 
ihonograph  in  classical  teaching.  At 
ems  to  be  a  widespread  desire  to 
feurrent  pronunciation  of  Latin  at  least, 
t  desire,  less  widespread,  for  a  similar 
&eek*  But  the  prejudices  of  the  world 
pig,  that  objectors  are  satisfied  when 
bid  that  a  reform  is  impossible.  They 
Ifd  that  any  attempt  to  return  to  the 
Inunciation  would  waste  time  and 
I  in  ugly  sounds.  No  time  is  wasted, 
^sily  ascertained  from  those  who  have 
[rthe  pure  vowel  sounds  of  Latin  and 
jig^ly  to  those  only  who  think  that  the 
ds  of  gabbled  English  are  beautiful, 
y  to  convince  objectors  of  the  great 
f  a  reformed  pronunciation  is  to  give 
Those  again  who  wish  to  reform,  but 
exactly  how — a  cUiss  larger  than 
bposed — would  be  grateful  for  the  help 
ppoken  by  some  competent  person.  In 
i  also  I  there  is  practically  universal  need 
pn  :  in  the  matter  of  quantity*  Quantity 
r  to  do  with  accent,  or  with  stress,  but 
I  the  time  of  the  vowel  sound ;  a  long 
pg  the  same  relation  to  a  short  sound 
f  to  a  semiquaver  in  music.  It  seems 
(say  this,  but  It  is  not  so;  for  the  differ- 

re  actually  hear  in  England  is  not  one 
at  all-— it  is  a  difference  of  stress. 
tererage  person ,  boy  or  master,  who 
pord  agehdmuSy  for  ex  ample  ^  puts  a 
|s  on  the  ha^  but  pronounces  all  four 
he  same  length.  And  yet  it  is  quite 
|jractice,  to  give  quantity  accurately; 
^teek  tonic  accent  ran  be  given  with- 
ring  with  quantity,  or  suggesting 
pough  this  is  a  more  difficult  matter, 
||>os*kihle  to  make  the  average  person, 
understand  what  is  meant  bv  what 
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I  am  saying,  unless  be  hears  the  sounds  made. 
He  probably  will  not  believe  me,  but  it  is  true, 
as  a  phonograph  record  would  convince  him  in 
i^^/e  minutes*  The  importance  of  a  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  quantity  is  great :  it  makes  spell- 
ing easy  I  and  decreases  the  number  of  metrical 
mistakes  made  by  pupils.  A  series  of  classical 
records  would  therefore  be  as  useful  in  their  de- 
partment as  those  of  modern  languages  could  be. 

We  are  still  in  the  stage  of  experiment,  and 
perfection  has  not  been  reached  yet;  but  a  good 
deal  has  been  done,  and  1  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
testify  tbat  we  have  found  phonograph  records 
practically  useful.  It  is  very  necessary,  however, 
tbat  all  such  should  be  made  by  persons  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  class-teaching,  or  are  in  close 
touch  with  schools. 


.4CCIDENT.S  IN   CHEMICAL   LABORA- 
TORIES. 

By  R.   L.  Tavlor» 

Organising  Science  Masier,  Manchester  Education 
Committee. 

PROBABLY  most  of  the  readers  of  The 
School  \\  okld  have  heard  something  of 
the  sad  fatality  which  occurred  recently  at 
the  Technical  School  at  Plymouth  ^  whereby  one  of 
the  pupils— a  girl  of  about  fifteen — lost  her  life. 
Except  in  the  local  newspapers^  most  of  the 
accounts  of  the  accident  which  have  been  pub- 
lished throughout  the  country  have  been  somewhat 
meagre,  and  probably  not  many  of  the  general 
public  understand  exactly  how^  the  accident 
occurred. 

We  gather^  from  the  detailed  account  of  the 
inquest  vvhicb  was  published  in  one  of  the  west- 
country  newspapers,  that  a  class  of  eight  pupils 
{boys  and  girls)  were  practising  the  neutralising 
of  alkalies  by  acids.  They  were  shown  by  the 
teacher  how  to  use  a  pipette,  and  they  seem  to 
have  practised  the  use  of  one  with  water  in  the 
first  place — although  none  of  them  appear  ever  to 
have  used  a  pipette  before  that  particular  lesson. 
They  were  directed  by  the  teacher  to  take  some 
caustic  soda  solution,  to  dilute  it  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  water,  and  then  to  suck  up  a  measured 
amount  of  the  diluted  liquid  in  a  pipette,  and  to 
neutralise  that  measured  amount  with  some  acid 
from  a  burette.  The  teacher  appears  to  have 
shown  them  how  to  do  the  w^iole  experiment  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  he  also  warned  them  that 
if  they  sucked  up  any  of  the  solution  into  their 
mouths  the  consequences  would  be  very  disagree- 
able. But  the  unfortunate  girl  who  fell  a  victim 
to  the  experiment  did  not  follow  out  the  instruc- 
tions cxactly^  Another  girl  who  worked  with  her 
stated  that  she  tried  to  measure  out  a  pipette  full 
of  the  strong  soda  solution,  intending  to  mix  it 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  afterwards,  and  then 
to  neutralise  it  with  the  acid,  A  boy  who  gave 
evidence  also  stated  that  he  and  his  partner  did 
exactly  the  same  thing.  By  an  accident,  which 
everyone  who  has  seen  boys  and  girls  using  ptpcttes 
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knows  occurs  very  easily,  the  poor  g^irl  sucked 
some  of  the  liquid  into  her  mouth,  and,  no  doubt 
inadvertently,  but  most  unfortunately,  swallowed 
a  little  of  it.  The  teacher's  attention  was  called 
to  the  occurrence,  and  he  tried  to  persuade  her 
to  drink  some  dilute  solution  of  citric  acid,  but 
she,  evidently  in  pain,  and  much  alarmed  and 
frightened,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  do  so  until 
a  considerable  time  had  elapsed.  She  soon  became 
very  sick,  and  remained  ill  for  some  days.  In  a 
week  or  two  she  was  much  better,  but  three  weeks 
after  the  accident  her  throat  became  very  bad.  She 
was  taken  to  a  nursing  home,  where  she  gradually 
became  worse,  suffering  great  pain,  and  finally  she 
died  about  a  month  after  the  accident  had 
occurred.  The  doctor  in  attendance,  after  a  post- 
mortem examination,  stated  that  death  was  due  to 
septic  infection,  set  up  by  disease  of  the  oesopha- 
gus, which  could  only  be  attributed  to  the  caustic 
soda. 

The  case  has  caused  a  considerable  amount 
of  excitement,  especially  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  accident  occurred.  Strong 
remarks  were  made  by  some  of  the  jurymen  about 
allowing  children  in  schools  to  perform  experi- 
ments in  which  there  is  clearly  a  considerable 
amount  of  danger.  Probably  many  teachers  of 
chemistry  have  had  similar  remarks  made  to  them 
(although  not  perhaps  concerning  this  particular 
form  of  experiment),  and  therefore  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  consider  as  calmly  as  possible,  and  with- 
out being  influenced  too  much  by  the  unfortunate 
calamity  which  has  just  occurred,  the  general  sub- 
ject, of  dangerous  experiments  in  chemical  labora- 
tories. 

First,  with  regard  to  this  particular  accident. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  consequences  of  the 
accident  were  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
the  caustic  soda  was  not,  as  directed  by  the 
teacher,  diluted  with  water  before  being  sucked  up 
into  the  pipette — that,  in  fact,  the  pupils  did  not 
rigorously  obey  the  instructions  given.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever,  in  my  own  mind,  that,  if  all  the 
cases  of  accidents  which  have  ever  occurred  in 
school  laboratories  could  be  carefully  investfgated, 
failure  to  follow  out  strictly  the  instructions  given 
would  be  found  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  greater 
number  of  them.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost 
importance  In  all  cases,  and  more  especially  when 
the  pupils  are  very  young,  that,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  their  practical  work,  they  should  be 
trained  and  taught  to  follow,  implicitly  and  with- 
out variation,  the  instructions  given  to  them  by  the 
teacher.  Disobedience  to  or  wilful  neglect  of  In- 
structions ought  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  serious  ofifences  which  a  pupil  in  a  chemical 
laboratory  can  commit.  Regulations  with  regard 
to  this  point  cannot  be  too  stringent. 

But  while  the  particular  accident  to  which  we 
are  at  present  referring  was  probably  aggravated 
bv  the  fact  that  the  caustic  soda  was  not,  as 
directed  by  the  teacher,  diluted  with  water  before 
being  sucked  up  into  the  pipette,  it  must,  I  think, 
be  admitted  that  serious  consequences  might  have 
followed  even  had  the  pupils  Implicitly  followed  the 


instructions   as    to   diluting   the    soda. 

ticulars  are  given  as  to  the  actual  strei 

soda  solution   which  was  used,    but, 

diluted  soda  produced  fatal  effects  when 

It  certainly  would  not  have  been  rendt 

less  by  dilution  with  its  own  bulk  of  w; 

quite  clear  that,  done  in  that  "way  and 

boys  and  girls,  the  experiment  itself  is  a 

I   one.     I  really  think,  in  fact,  that  we  ou 

I   up  the  use  of  pipettes,  in  the  case  of  yc 

for  sucking  up  liquids  which  are  in  any 

ful.     Every  teacher  who  has  allowed  h: 

use  pipettes  knows  that  it  is  quite  a  con 

to  find  that  one  or  more  of  them  havi 

little  of  the  liquid  into  their  mouths. 

one  does  not  expect  them  to  swallow 

unexpected    evidently    sometimes     hap 

there  are  many  liquids  which,   while 

pleasant  when  taken  into  the  mouth,  are 

to   swallow;   and   caustic   soda    is    on< 

Safety-pipettes,    with    india-rubber    ba 

top,   were   suggested   at   the   inquest; 

would  be  very  clumsy.     I  have  sometii 

couple  of  inches  of  india-rubber  tube  j 

the  top  of  the  pipette;  this  practlcall] 

the  length  of  it,   and  diminishes    the 

sucking  the  liquid  up  Into  the  mouth, 

makes  the  instrument  easier  to  control  I 

But  the  safest  thing  would  plainly  be  1 

using  pipettes  for  dangerous  liquids.     ' 

still  be  used,  with  water  or  other  harml 

for   practice   in    measuring,   but    when 

quantities  of  acids  or  alkalies  are  rec 

might  quite  easily  be  taken  from  a  buret 

There  doubtless  are  many  elements 

In   a  chemical  laboratory.     For    my  c 

have  always  felt  that  there  is  a  heav 

bllity  upon  any  teacher  who  has  charge 

in  one,   and   that  is  why   I   insist   stn 

the   necessity   of   training   the   pupils 

obedience  to  the  instructions  which  are  { 

This  matter  is  of  sufficient  importano 

classes  are  small,  but  with  a  large  numb 

the  difficulties  are  increased  many-fold. 

nately  it  sometimes  happens  that  teac 

selves  are  not  fully  alive  to  all  the  diflF 

dangers.      It  requires  a  long  apprenti 

chemical  laboratory  to  become  familis 

numberless  details  which  help  experin 

smoothly,  and  can  only  be  appreciate 

practice    in    a    laboratory.*      In     my 

teacher  ought  to  be  placed  in  respons 

of  a  class  of  young  pupils  In  a  chemica! 

who  has   not  served  for  a  consideral 

assistant  in  a  laboratory  to  an  experien* 

If  this  were  the  universal  regulation  vvc 

hear,   for  example,   of  a  teacher   in   a 

with    a    stick    of     phosphorus    in    his 

cutting  off  bits  of  it  with  a  pair  of  5 


1  Tn  th*»  remarks  which  1  make  here  wiih  re<Wrei»c 
trainine  of  teachers,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  th«t  I  i 
that  any  bUime  uhstever  can  be  att.tched  to  the  teacher  c 
Plymouth  Technical  School.  From  the  evidence  at  the  ii 
long  experience  in  teaching  in  a  chemical  laboratory,  an* 
to  show,  the  Hanger  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  experimeot 
were  performing. 
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in  to  his  pupils.  This  incident  I  know 
ir  iKcurred,  Miracles  have  not  aJto- 
&d,  and  the  teacher  referred  to  is  still 
in  harmed* 

E  commonest  accidents  in  a  laboratory 
e  breakings  of  a  plt-ce  of  glass  tubing 
k-ing  pushed  into  a  cork  or  an  india- 
per,  I  have  seen  some  rather  nasty 
in  this  way.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  kind  will  ever  be  entirely  avoided. 
y  exercise  constant  watchfulness  and 
reiterate  our  warnings.  When  such 
(does  occur,  or  with  a  cut  of  any  kind, 
$t  way  I  have  found  of  stopping  the 
to  press  against  the  wound*  and  Uy 
\  pressed  for  a  considerable  time»  a 
tlitck  pad  of  blotting-paper  or  filter- 
he  wound  is  on  a  finger  the  paper 
lolded  into  several  thicknesses  and 
tightly  as  possible  round  the  finger. 
f  strong  acids  not  un frequently  leads 
tidents- -especially  to  clothing— and  it 
Ifficuk  to  avoid  such  accidents  alto- 
)rufer  as  a  rule  not  to  allow  young 
iccess  to  bottles  of  strong  acids,  but 
pe  acids  in  siuch  quantities  as  may  be 
any  particular  experiment. 
an  general  causes  such  as  those 
above,  there  are  really  very  few 
ifnents  usually  performed  in  chemical 
which  can  be  considered  dangerou.s. 
>f  course,  sometimes  occur  during  ex- 
ith  hydrogen,  especially  when  apply- 
f  a  jet  of  the  gas.  But  here  there  are 
precautions  with  which  every  teacher 
f  familiar,  and  which  ought  to  he 
I  as  far  as  possible.  In  spite  of  all. 
tre  will  be  occasional  ex  plosions »  but 
ere  need  not  be  any  great  danger,  un- 
\  used  for  preparing  the  gas.  Hydro- 
Sver  to  be  prepared  in  flasks  by  young 
m  explosion  does  occur  the  flask  is 
irsi,  and  the  pieces  of  glass  will  fly 
directions,  A  more  suitable  vessel  is 
fe  thick  glass  bottle  of  the  kind  known 
"  bottle,  narrow  form,  with  a  neck 
>es  wide,  fitted  with  a  txvo-holed  india- 
>cr.  I  have  used  these  bottles  for 
and  1  have  never  known  one  to  burst. 
plosion  does  mrcur,  the  india-rubber 
)y  flies  out  and  there  is  no  particular 

tig  upon  water  with  metallic  sodium 
e  explosions  sometimes  occur.  The 
ing  this  experiment,  which  is  described 
sst  method  *'  in  the  Board  of  Educa- 
Bs  (list  of  experiments  suggested  for 
in  my  experience,  not  a  safe  one*  It 
there  that  the  sodium  be  stuffed  into 
iecc  of  narrow  eomposition  gas-pipe 
i  end  by  pinching,  and  that  the  tube 
be  dropped  into  the  water.  This,  I 
ftyes  not  avoid  occasional  explosions. 
Dine  years  always  allowed  first-year 
ipils    to   do    this   experiment    in    the 


laboratory  with  certain  precautions.  They  do  not 
attempt  to  collect  any  gas,  but  merely  see  the 
action  of  the  metal  on  the  water  and  examine  the 
water  afterwards.  The  experiment  is,  I  believe, 
perfectly  safe  provided  that  very  small  pieces  of 
sodium  are  used^  that  the  sodium  is  quite  free  from 
any  of  the  crust  which  usually  forms  on  it  when 
it  is  kept,  and  that  the  pupils  stand  with  their  faces 
well  away  from  the  little  basin  in  which  the  experi- 
ment is  usually  done. 

An  experiment  which  is  often  considered  to  be 
a  dangerous  one  is  the  heating  of  oxalic  acid  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  in  order  to  prepare  carbonic 
oxide.  The  danger  is  that  water  may  be  sucked 
back  into  the  strong  hot  sulphuric  acid  ;  but  there 
is  absolutely  no  risk  of  this  if  the  precaution  is 
taken  of  using  plenty  of  oxalic  acid.  So  long  as 
there  is  undecnmposed  oxalic  acid  mixed  with  the 
sulphuric  acid,  there  will  l^e  no  sucking  back  of 
the  waten 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  accidents  are  most 
frequent  in  the  little  private  laboratories  which 
boys  start  for  themselves  at  home.  There  boys 
are  entirely  **on  their  own/*  and  they  very  soon 
tire  of  merely  repeating  the  experiments  they 
have  done  in  the  school  laboratories,  and  begin 
trying  others  on  their  own  account »  knowing 
nothing,  and  often  not  caring  much,  about  any 
necessary  precautions.  I  have  known  of  several 
realty  serious  accidents  occurring  in  this  way,  and 
these  have  given  parents  and  others  a  very  exag- 
gerated notion  of  the  danger  of  a  chemical  labora- 
I  torvt  just  as  the  occurrence  in  the  laboratory  at 
Plymouth  has  done. 

After  all  there  are  accidents  everywhere— in  the 
playing-field  and  in  the  gymnasium^ — and  I  should 
contend  strongly  that,  with  experienced  teachers 
in  charge  and  stringent  regulations  as  to  obedience 
to  instructions  by  the  pupils,  the  liability  to 
accident  in  a  chemical  laboratory  is  less  than  either 
in  a  playing-field  or  a  gymnasium.  There  is  no 
occasion,  therefore,  for  any  alarm.  The  lament- 
able occurrence  at  Plymouth  has  shown  us  that 
there  is  greater  danger  in  one  particular  kind  of 
experiment  than  we  had  imagined,  and  I  therefore 
think  that  that  particular  kind  of  experiment 
should  he  dropped.  But  the  very  great  majority 
of  teachers  are  experienced  in  their  work,  and  T 
am  sure  that  they  are  also  conscious  of  their 
responsibility,  so  that  we  may  feel  some  amount 
of  confidence  that  the  liability  to  accidents  in 
chemical  laboratories  will  not  become  greater,  but 
less. 

Pm^ikaJ  Object  Leisons  frnm  the  Plant  World.  By 
H.  J,  Barnell.  171  pp,  (Pitman.)  3*.^ — One  fjathfrs  from 
the  preface  thnt  these  **  labject  "  lessons  are  intended  for 
itdmlnjfit ration  to  children  in  schoots.  If  this  is  so,  we 
are  *iforry  for  the  children.  The  lesions  are  nvijch  too  tech- 
nical. Numerous  experiments  and  Socratic  questions  are, 
indeed,  proposed  in  Che  column  headed  **  Mnhnd/'  but 
many  of  them  strike  us  ns  impracti cable.  Xor  U  the 
in  forma  lion  supplied  in  the  column  headed  **  Mnlter " 
always  trustworthy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dirtgrams — 
white  on  black— are  in  many  cases  distinctly  good,  and 
may  give  useful  hints  for  blackboard  skctcheii. 
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GEORGE  BUCHANAN  AS  AN 

EDUCATIONIST. 

By  William  Murison,   M.A. 

Aberdeen  Grammar  School. 

THE  French  humanist  de  Thou  in  his  history 
quotes  Pierre  de  Ronsard  as  declaring  that, 
while  usually  no  lapse  of  time  could  efface 
the  schoolmaster's  pedantry,  four  of  his  contempo- 
raries had  nothing  pedagogic  about  them  but  the 
cap  and  gown — Adrian  Turnebe,  Antoine  de 
Gouv^a,  Antoine  Muret,  and  George  Buchanan. 
Humanists  indeed  agreed  in  considering  Bu- 
chanan not  only  the  most  brilliant  British  scholar 
of  the  age,  but  also  the  chief  man  of  letters  in 
Europe.  *'  Poeta  sui  saeculi  facile  princeps  '*  was 
his  usual  designation ;  and  Joseph  Scaliger  said 
that  in  Latin  poetry  Buchanan  was  first  and  the 
rest  of  Europe  nowhere.  Nor  did  his  reputation 
rest  on  his  poetry  alone.  His  political  opinions 
were  famous  and  influential ;  his  De  Jure  Regni 
apud  Scotos  was  hailed  as  a  masterpiece  of  ripe 
scholarship  and  wise  thinking.  The  publication 
of  his  **  History  of  Scotland  "  was  an  event  in  the 
European  commonwealth  of  letters.  Since  the 
sixteenth  century,  various  circumstances  have  ob- 
scured his  fame.  Yet  one  who  recently  passed 
judgment  on  his  work — the  late  Sir  Richard  Jebb 
— called  him  a  consummate  writer  of  Latin. 
Here,  however,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
Buchanan's  educational  activities.  His  whole  life 
he  spent  in  education,  as  college  lecturer,  as 
tutor,  as  writer  on  grammar,  as  head  of  a  college, 
as  university  organiser. 

Born  in  1506  in  Stirlingshire,  Buchanan,  after 
a  course  of  training  in  Scotland,  proceeded,  in 
1520,  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  for  two  years. 
It  was  a  crucial  i>eriod  in  French  history,  and 
Buchanan  began  then  to  receive  that  bent  which 
made  him  distinctively  a  humanist  of  the  French 
type.  Returning  home  partly  because  of  bad 
health,  he  joined  a  military  expedition  which  un- 
successfully besieged  Wark  Castle.  The  cam- 
paign injured  his  health,  and  he  could  not  continue 
his  university  course  till  1525.  That  spring  he 
went  to  St.  Andrews  to  study  under  John  Major, 
the  renowned  scholastic  logician.  Graduating 
B.A. ,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  due  time 
became  M.A. 

In  1529  he  began  his  educational  career  as  a 
regent  in  the  College  of  Ste.  Barbe.  His  daily 
life  there  receives  illumination  from  one  of  his 
•elegies.  It  contrasts  the  refreshing  sleep  of  sailors 
and  ploughmen  with  the  scholar's  night  spent  in 
study.  Then,  after  an  hour  or  two's  sleep,  the 
watchman  wakens  him  at  four,  and  at  five  the 
porter  rings  for  lectures.  Into  the  lecture-room 
stalks  the  regent,  birch-rod  in  his  right  hand, 
Vergil  in  his  left.  Sitting  down,  he  shouts  him- 
self hoarse  to  obtain  silence,  and  then  proceeds  to 
explain  and  illustrate  the  author.  Meanwhile,  one 
pupil  is  snoring,  another  is  wool-gathering,  a  third 
has  been  bribed  to  answer  for  an  absent  comrade. 
One  is  without  boots,  another  has  huge  holes  in 
his.     One  has  toothache,  another  is  writing  home. 


The  rod  is  used ;  loud  cries  and  floe 
make  a  miserable  day.  Sometimes 
come  in  troops  and  listen  with  Phrygis 
They  complain  that  their  beloved  Al< 
Guido  are  despised.  And  ever  behin< 
sits  the  grim  spectre  of  poverty. 

The  names  Alexander  and  Guido  r 
troversies  between  the  scholastics  and 
ists.  Alexander  de  Villa  Dei  was  tl: 
the  Doctrinale  Puerorum^  a  popula 
grammar.  With  the  schoolmen,  gi 
stead  of  being  a  compendium  of  lingi 
had  become  a  mass  of  logical  subtleti* 
theological  analogies.  The  three  pei 
verb,  for  example,  were  supposed  t< 
Trinity.  Guido  delle  Colonne  was  t 
trustworthy  historian  of  the  Trojai 
grammar  and  in  historical  criticism 
sided  with  the  new  men.  This  we 
from  his  numerous  epigrams.  One 
launched  at  his  old  teacher  Major,  whc 
provoked  the  attacks  of  many  human] 
wrote  a  book,  and  on  the  title-pagfe  a 
**  Major  in  name  only.**  Buchanar 
says  that  the  book  is  full  of  fictions, 
the  lying  Cretans  sometimes  blundere< 
so  does  Major  on  the  title-page. 

After  three  years  at  Ste.  Barbe, 
became  tutor  to  the  young  Earl  of  C 
in  France.  In  his  teaching  he  use 
Latin  grammar,  a  Latin  translation  ( 
afterwards  published.  In  the  prefao 
of  the  obscurantist  antagonism  to 
grammar  teaching ;  any  divergence  fn 
was  considered  impious.  As  an  ap 
chanan  added  the  method  of  study  pla 
Spaniard  Vives  for  Mary  Tudor.  A 
evidently  employed  this  method,  w^ 
some  of  its  precepts. 

Pronunciation,  says  Vives,  should  1 
beginning,  distinct  and  accurate ;  this 
for  after-progress.  Correct  accentini 
learnt.  Writing  should  be  taught,  that 
instruction  may  be  taken  down  and  e5 
from  books.  * '  Copies  *  *  should  con 
maxims.  The  pupil  should  learn  sc 
heart  every  day;  this  sharpens  the 
creates  a  ready  memory.  Drill  carefu 
and  tenses,  for  the  English  idiom  cau 
blunders  in  Latin  tenses.  L^se  Linacr 
and  Erasmus  De ,  Constructione, 
CoUoquia  should  be  used  for  convers 
must  be  diligently  practised.  Let  th 
and  imitate  accurate  speakers.  Diah 
be  written  by  the  pupil  on  familiar 
clothes,  parts  of  a  house,  food,  divisi 
musical  instruments,  furniture.  Tea< 
meanings  of  words.  Give  much  prac 
lating  from  English  into  Latin,  choo 
passages  both  grave  and  gay,  sucl 
matter  useful  for  life,  consolations  ir 
wise  and  true  opinions  to  expel  falsi 
fancies.  Stimulate  by  rewards,  by 
praise.  Sometimes  urge  one  on 
another.     The  authors  read  should 


knowledge,  but  also  teach  how  to  live 

I     Vives  recommends  Cicero,   Seneca, 

El  Latin] ;  Plato's  Dialogues  t  especially 

Dvernment;  Jerome's  Epistles;  some  of 

k  works  ;  Erasmus *s  Insiituiio  Principis, 

te,  and  Paraphrases;  More's  Utopia;  for 

JDrus,  Jtistinus,  and  Vak-rkis  Maximus ; 

^Testament ;   and    the   Chrisrian    poets, 

L   Sidonius,  Faulinus,  Arator,   Prosper, 

'These,  he  says,  often  rival  the  classical 

le^anoe,  and  in  other  respects  surpass 

mch  as  the  divine  surpasses  the  human. 

ftve  a  reference  to  an  educational  dis- 

teachers,  among  them  Colet^  rejected 

poets  for  their  paganism  ;  others,  as 

rejected    the  Christian   poets   for   their 

y.      Buchanan,  as  we  see  from  his  St. 

iieme,  preferred  the  classicaJ  poets  just 

tated    their    epigrams,     iambics,    and 

controversy^  the  Ciceronian,  was  ag-i-t 
rs.  At  the  Renaissance,  Cicero  was 
and  very  widely  adored.  Some 
U  writing  Latin  prose,  admitted  no 
trd,  or  form  unless  found  in  Cicero^ 
^as  no  Ciceronian ;  like  Poliziano  and 
le  drew  freely  on  the  rich  stores  of  the 

535,  Buchanan  returned  to  Scotland, 
•  tutor  to  one  of  James  V/s  sons-  He 
Upoon  on  the  Franciscans,  not  because 
rotestant  views,  hut  because  clerical 
sloth  *  and  self-indulgence  invited 
exercise  their  wit  and  Latinity.  James 
to  further  attacks  on  the  Franciscans, 
539*  Rc*t  Buchanan  imprisoned.  He 
England  and  thence  to  France. 
jiext  three  years  Buchanan  lectured  in 
8  of  Guienne  at  Bordeaux.  The  lec- 
I  accustomed  to  write  Latin  dramas  for 
t  to  act,  partly  to  perfect  them  in  de- 
part !y  to  counteract  the  love  of  the 
ral  I  ty  pi  ays.  Buchananc  o  m  po  sed  f ou  r , 
i]  and  two  translated  from  Euripides, 
were  originally  done  when  he  was 
reeky  that  he  might  get  the  meanings 
IWJre  exactly — a  frequent  device  in  the 
SCachers  of  Greek  outside  Italy.  Mon- 
i  a  pupil  at  this  college,  and  for  a  time 
ith  Buchanan.  Years  after,  he  told 
that  he  meant  to  write  on  the  educa- 
children,  and  to  advocate  what 
is  father  had  devised — an  environ- 
-atin  to  the  complete  exclusion  of 
Jar. 

Buchanan  went  to  Portugal  to  help  in 

f  a  college  at  Coimbra,     The  Jesuits, 

etting  control  of  it,  accused  Buchanan 

ind  imprisoned  him  in  a  monastery,  to 

^  by  the  monks.     Ctvuld  the  irony  of 

[her?     One  of  the  shrewdest  intellects 

[crudite   brains   to   be   taught   by    men 

fcscribes  as  quite  unversed  in  the  truths 

L  though   neither  unkindly   nor  ill   dis- 

E  Portugal,    Buchanan   began   to   turn 


the  Psalms  of  David  into  Latin  verse — mostly  in 

Horatian  metres,  and  largely  in  Horatian  phrase- 
ology* This  won  him  immense  reputation,  and 
kept  his  fame  living  for  generations.  Many  hu- 
manists turned  the  Psalms  into  Latin  verse  j  a 
critic  of  that  age  remarked  that,  while  reverence 
characterised  the  German  versions,  and  elegance 
the  Italian,  Buchanan  surpassed  them  all  in 
variety  of  thought  and  purity  of  style.  His 
Psalms  long  continued  a  favourite  school-book  in 
Scotland.  Sixty  years  ago  tbcy  were  still  in  use 
in  the  Aberdeen  Grammar  School. 

After  leaving  Portugal,  Buchanan  was  again  a 
college  lecturer  in  Paris,  and  for  five  years  tutor 
to  Mar^^'chal  de  Brissac's  son.  Having  joined  the 
Reformers,  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  156J. 

Soon  after,  we  hnd  him  reading  Livy  with 
Queen  Mary  and  acting  as  Court  poet.  Like 
More  and  Erasmus,  he  believed  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women.  It  was  indeed  an  age  of 
learned  women  In  England,  Germany,  and 
France.  Buchanan  addressed  poems  to  several 
of  these — to  Queen  Margaret  of  Navarre,  to 
Queen  EUzabelh,  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  to 
Lady  Cecil, 

In  1566  he  was  appointed  principal  of  St. 
Leonard's  at  St.  Andrews,  but  before  that  he  was' 
on  a  commission  to  reorganise  the  three  colleges 
there.  Though  his  scheme  came  to  nothing,  the 
part  dealing  with  instruction  in  humane  letters 
gives  bis  idea  of  a  secondary  school  with  a  pre- 
paratory department.  Instruction  Is  exclusively 
in  classics,  for  Buchanan  had  the  humanist's 
scorn  of  vernaculars  as  lacking  the  qualities  that 
made  classics  specially  valuable  for  training  and 
culture. 

In  the  sixth  or  lowest  class  the  pupils  are  to 
learn  elementary  grammar  and  read  Terence. 
The  regent  shall  dictate  the  Terence,  word  by 
word,  and  give  the  accent  carefully.  Then  he 
must  dictate  the  interpretation  in  Scots,  The 
class  shall  be  divided  into  decurios^  in  each  of 
which  a  nomenclator  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
correction  of  written  work.  If  any  blunder  is  left 
unmarked,  the  nomenclator  as  well  as  the  writer 
shall  be  punished.  The  pupils  shall  do  composi- 
tion every  day,  and  be  '*  constrained  to  speak 
Latin.*'  Note  that  Latin  conversation  was  com- 
pulsory in  the  humanist  schools.  At  Strasburg, 
for  example,  to  speak  in  the  vernacular  was  pun- 
ishable by  flogging.  In  classes  four  and  five, 
Terence,  Cicero's  epistles,  Ovid's  epistles  or 
elegies,  Erasmus  De  Cousiructione^  and  more 
advanced  composition  are  prescribed.  The  work  | 
of  class  three  includes  elementary  Greek,  Ovid, 
Cicero's  epistles  and  easy  speeches,  composition, 
and  Linacre's  grammar.  For  classes  one  and 
two  there  are  recommended  Cicero ^s  speeches 
and  rhetorical  works,  Ovid,  Vergil,  Horace, 
Homer*  or  Hesiod,  verse  composition,  and  de- 
clamation. For  three  hours  on  Saturday  these 
two  classes  are  to  dispute,  one  against  the  other, 
on  tbemes  chosen  by  themselves  or  by  the  regents 
of  other  classes.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  in 
August,    the   two   best    students    are    to    receive 
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'*caps,*'  and  holidays  follow  till  the  beginning  of 
October. 

From  1570,  Buchanan  was  tutor  to  James  VI., 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  make  a  sound  classic 
and  a  good  king.  The  details  of  his  training  are 
unknown,  but  we  may  conjecture  that  it  was 
modelled  on  the  St.  Andrews  scheme  and  on  the 
method  of  Vives.  From  the  latter  Buchanan  de- 
parted in  one  particular.  Vives  says  nothing 
about  punishment.  If  Mary  Tudor  committed  a 
fault,  one  of  her  companions  was  to  be  praised, 
in  Mary's  hearing,  for  the  corresponding  good 
quality.  That,  however,  was  not  manly  enough 
for  Buchanan,  and  James  suffered  punishment  in 
his  own  person.  The  y9ung  Earl  of  Mar  had  a 
sparrow  which  James  coveted.  One  day,  in  a 
struggle  for  the  bird,  it  was  killed,  and  Buchanan 
promptly  boxed  James's  ears.  Another  day, 
James  and  Mar  were  playing  so  noisily  that  they 
disturbed  their  tutor,  who  at  last  threatened  pun- 
ishment. They  had  lately  written  a  theme  on  the 
incident  from  which  Angus  was  nicknamed  '*  Bell- 
the-Cat,"  and  James  saucily  inquired,  '*  But  who 
will  bell  the  cat?"  Thereupon  Buchanan  casti- 
gated him  in  time-honoured  fashion.  But  to 
return.  We  know  James's  daily  work  at  one 
period.  Greek  came  first — the  New  Testament, 
Plutarch,  and  Isocrates.  Breakfast  was  followed 
by  Cicero  and  Livy  or  modern  history.  The  after- 
noon's work  comprised  composition,  and  at  times 
arithmetic  or  cosmography,  or  logic  and  rhetoric. 
Whatever  the  special  method,  James  ascended  the 
throne  with  more  classical  learning  than  any  other 
modern  king. 

Buchanan,  with  his  views  of  kingship  as  in- 
stituted for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  wished  James 
to  aspire  to  be  the  father  of  his  people  and  their 
exemplar  in  everything  good.  In  dedicating  to 
James  the  De  Jure  Regni  and  the  drama  Bap- 
tistes,  he  gaid  the  former  would  show  the  ideal 
Scottish  king,  and  the  latter,  in  which  Herod 
typifies  the  wicked  tyrant,  would  prove  that  if 
James  turned  despot  the  fault  would  be  his  own. 
But,  alas  !  in  1584,  only  two  years  after  Bu- 
chanan's death,  the  Scots  Parliament  condemned 
the  J)e  Jure  Regni,  and  English  history  shows 
that  the  charms  of  divine  right  were  too  potent 
for  James  to  resist. 

Pope  speaks  of  the  '*  ruling  passion  strong  in 
death,"  and  an  example  of  that  might  be  found 
in  Buchanan.  Education  was  with  him  a  lifelong 
passion  ;  even  in  his  last  days,  when  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  room,  it  dominated  his  nature.  Some 
visitors  once  found  him  teaching  his  body-servant, 
a  young  lad,  to  spell  a,  b,  ab;  e,  b,  eb ;  &c.  One 
of  them  said,  "I  see,  sir,  you  are  not  idle." 
"Better  this,"  quoth  he,  "than  stealing  sheep, 
or  sitting  idle,  which  is  as  bad. 

To  Buchanan,  then,  the  aim  of  education  was 
not  merely  to  teach  grammar  and  a  good  Latin 
style,  but  also  to  unlock  the  treasures  of  know- 
ledge contained  in  the  classics,  that  the  learner 
might  win  culture  therefrom  and  be  moulded  in 
character  so  as  to  become  a  worthy  citizen  and  a 
/ofood  man. 


SPORTS    WITHOUT    PRIZ 
By  Arthur  Pickles,  A.R.C.Sc. 

THE  annual  athletic  sports  provid 
all  schools  the  gala-day   of  th 
day  of  all  others  which  attract 
friends   to   the  school   in   full   array, 
have  certain  devotees ;  school  entertai 
be  patronised  by  a  few,  but  it  is  on  th 
that   the    boys    are   encouraged    and 
admiring   relatives   in   greatest    numl 
mothers   attend   to  see  how   Reggie 
look  in  their  new  running  togs ;  fond 
out   their   brothers   to   friends ;    and 
elder  brothers  follow  with  grim  interes 
of  the  race. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  thi 
sion  which  subjects  the  boy  to  moi 
than  any  other  of  the  year,  should  be 
the  one  occasion  on  which  he  strug^ 
rather  than  for  the  school,  and  for  pei 
fication  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
which  nerves  him  in  other  school 
desire  to  bring  credit  and  honour  t 
or  house  or  school,  irrespective  of  I 
success.  In  cricket,  football,  hocke; 
and  every  other  corporate  game,  the 
sonality  is  merged  in  that  of  the  tei 
knows  no  separate  existence.  Playi 
school  eleven,  he  must  not  conside 
batting  average  if  the  success  of  the  si( 
that  he  should  play  a  forcing  and  reel 
Similarly  with  the  games  of  hockey  ai 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  indifference  wh 
of  the  team  scores  the  goals  so  long 
scored ;  and  to  the  end  of  winning, 
and  selfish  ambition  must  be  entii 
dinated.  It  is  a  case  of  everythii 
common  weal,  and  nothing  for  self. 

With  athletic  sports,  as  usually  cc 
we  ignore  the  possible  exception  of 
war,  there  is  nothing  of  this  advan 
attends  the  corporate  games — which, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  man 
which  go  to  make  games  of  such  gre 
educational  influences.  It  correspor 
lesson  which  every  boy  must  learn  ir 
life — namely,  that  he  does  not  live  to 
for  himself,  but  that  he  is  part  of  the 
or  organism,  whose  honour  he  shouh 
his  honour,  and  whose  disgrace  is  h 
If,  therefore,  a  corporate  character  a 
to  athletic  sports  by  any  scheme,  th< 
the  educationist  is  greatly  enhanced. 

Another  feature  peculiar  to  athleti 
that  success  in  them  is  rewarded  1 
prizes,  which  in  schools  usually  take 
silver  cups — a  form  of  prize  undesira 
as  being  eminently  suggestive  of  some 
opposed  to  training,  and  with  which 
has  no  concern  whatever.  Apart  froi 
fact  that  they  are  of  considerable  va 
itself  lead  to  grave  abuse.  Finding 
are  able  to  convert  brawn  and  muse 
equivalent  of  solid  cash,  many  boys  m 


profession  of  **  pot-hunting/'  thereby 

tidation   for  the  curse  of  profession- 

mcs,    with   all   its   accompaniments — 

**  transfers/'  jobbery,  and  gambling-, 

boy   athlete    is    often    taken    up    by 

lo  offer  to  keep  him  and  '*  run  *'  him 

comes  to  the  front  in  athletics.     That 

ing  degraded   in    England    by   profes- 

^  a  truism,   but  that  its   roots  are  so 

is  not   generally   recognised.     If  our 

o  be  kept  sweet  and  clean »  something 

o    be   done   to  raise   them   above   the 

[rottenness   on    which    they    are    being 

bility  of  pHije-hunting  is  afforded  by 
'ers'  "  and  ''  fnvitation  '*  races— that 
lich  are  thrown  open  to  the  boys  o£ 
Is»   and  are  largely   in  vogue.     They 
temptation    to   go    the    rounds    and 
biscuit-jars,  fish-carvers,  salad-bowls, 
tude  of  other   things   in   far  greater 
Ian    the   winner  can    ever   use   in    his 
expensive  inutilities  w^hich  only  have 
in    so    far    as    they    necessitate    the* 
B  insurance  premium. 
these  considerations,  it  is  interesting 
V    the    Manchester   Grammar    School 
completely  reorganised  recently,  and 
neipal   ideals  which  guided  their   re- 
,  viz,  :— 
ive  a  corporate  character  to  them* 
tfno%'e  the  element  of  personal  gain. 
Bat  ion  of  the  first  of  these  objects  pre- 
greatest  difficulty,  especially  in  a  day- 
the  Manchester  Grammar  School.      In 
dopted  by  the  committee  the  whole 
plit  up  into  four  divisions,  each  con- 
200  boys^  who  were,  approximately, 
e.    Thus  the  first  division  contained 
nsltus^  and  fifth  forms,  and,  as  the 
ilhematical,   and   modern   sections  of 
m  in  competition  with  each  other, 
sets  fell  into  the  first  division.     The 
irith  the  other  three  divisions,     Chal- 
were  offered  for  competition  in  each 
shields  to  be  hung  for  one  year  in 
the  form  In  each  divnsion  that  secured 
number  of  marks ^  according  to  a  pre- 
icale.      In  the  awarding  of  marks,  a 
tat u re  was  that  in  some  of  the  races 
not    only   given    for   the    first   three 
is,  to  the  prize-winners — but  also  to 
hed  a   given   limiting  standard.      In 
(open),  for  example,  the  marks  given 
19   marks;   :*nd,    17   marks;   3rd,    15 
it,    2mhi.    jos'X.,    4    marks.     An    in- 
s  thus  held  out  to  those  boys  who 
able  to  secure  a  prize,  hut  who  were 
the  limit,  to  enter  in  order  to  secure 
ir  respective  forms, 
y  the  competitors  in  the  snorts  were 
fling   to   strive   for   apart    from    their 
the  honour  of  their  form.      But  ex- 
were  not  given  to  the  winners  of 
In^^tead  of  -vurh  prizes,  small  bronze 


tokens,  engraved  with  particulars  and  bearing 
the  school  badge,  were  offered  to  them  as  a 
memento  of  the  occasion,  and  personal  distinction 
was  thus  secured  without  any  personal  reward. 

Incidentally,  one  outcome  of  this  system  is  that 
handicaps  cannot  be  given  under  it,  and  a  fruitful 
source  of  dilficulty  and  annoyance  passes  out 
of  sight.  ■*  Invitation  ''  and  *'  strangers'  *'  races 
find  no  place  in  this  scheme;  they  are  banned^ 
and  rightly  so,  for  they  only  appeal  to  the  mer- 
cenary side  of  the  boy's  nature,  and  are  an  in- 
centive to  the  *'  pot-hunters/*  whom  we  are 
strongly  desirous  of  eliminating. 

What  objections  can  be  raised  to  the  general 
adoption  of  some  such  scheme  in  our  school 
sports?  The  only  argument  likely  to  be  urged 
against  it  is  that  the  scheme  does  not  offer  suffi- 
cient inducement  lo  the  boys  to  take  that  trouble 
in  training  for  the  sports  which  is  necessary  to 
success,  and  as  a  consequence  it  may  be  stated 
that  sports  could  not  be  successfully  organised 
with  such  a  basis.  If  that  were  so,  it  w^ould  be 
infinitely  better  to  have  no  sports,  or  inferior 
sports,  than  sports  made  successful  by  the  value 
of  their  prizes.  If  a  boy  enters  solely  for  the 
prices,  we  can  do  without'thc  boy;  if  not,  we  can 
do  without  the  prizes;  and  upon  this  dilemma 
the  whole  case  rests. 

But  is  it  a  fact  that  sports  are  impaired  when 
there  are  no  prizes  of  monetary  value  offered  for 
competition?  The  recent  experience  of  the  Man- 
chester Grammar  School  does  not  suggest  an 
athrmative  answer  to  this  question.  More  than 
double  the  number  of  entries  were  taken  than 
had  ever  been  recorded  previously  in  the  school, 
and  heats  had  to  be  run  off  on  five  preceding  days 
in  order  to  weed  out  the  competitors  to  a  man- 
ageable number  for  the  actual  sports  day.  Further, 
the  times  for  the  races  %vere  better  than  in  former 
years — a  fact,  however,  upon  which  one  cannot 
lay  much  stress  with  but  one  year's  experience 
under  the  new  arrangement,  for  the  character  of 
school  athletics  necessarily  varies  from  year  to 
year.  But  it  remains  that  these  sports  were  an 
unqualified  and  unprecedented  success. 

They  stand  as  an  experiment  of  great  value, 
for  they  prove  that  our  English  sport  need  not 
depend  upon  the  mercenary  spirit  for  its  con- 
tinued and  prosperous  existence.  The  noblest 
deeds  of  English  history  are  enshrined  in  relics 
which  arc  commercially  valueless.  The  V'ictoria 
Cross  is  manufactured  for  3  id.  The  shot -torn  flags 
which  hang  in  our  cathedrals  and  abbey<t  are  value- 
less as  a  marketable  commodity,  but  intrinsically 
they  are  priceless^  for  they  commemorate  the 
heroism  and  bravery  displayed  in  many  a  stirring 
fitrht  for  our  national  existence.  David  had 
this  essential  difference  between  pecuniary  and 
intrinsic  worth  in  his  mind  when  his  followers 
fought  their  way  to  and  from  the  well  tn  bring 
him  w^ater.  Overcome  by  their  devotion,  and 
knowing  that  the  water  had  only  been  obtained 
at  great  sacrifice,  he  exchiimed  :  **This  is  not 
water:  it  is  the  blood  of  the  men  who  went  in 
jeopardy  of  their  lives.*' 
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The  highest  honour  to  the  Greek  athlete  was 
the  coveted  laurel-wreath  which  faded  almost 
as  soon  as  won  in  the  Olympian  games,  and  it 
was  a  Persian — to  the  Greek  a  man  of  inferior 
race — who  marvelled  that  the  Greeks  strove  with 
so  much  toil  and  agony  for  such  a  tawdry  prize. 
It  is  essentially  the  same  to-day  as  with  the 
Greeks.  The  English  schoolboy  is  not  sordid  by 
nature,  but  he  is  too  often  spoiled  by  the  allure- 
ments we  have  described.  The  school,  as  well 
as  the  boy,  is  better  for  this  new  scheme  of 
sports — more  esprit  de  corps  and  more  of  that 
**  all-togetherness  '*  accruing,  which  go  so  far  to 
make  schools  permanently  helpful  and  a  lasting 
success. 


CAMBRIDGE   LOCAL   EXAMINATIONS, 

1905. 

Hints  for  Teachers  from  the  Examiners' 

Reports. 

THE  forty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  Local 
Examinations  and  Lectures  Syndicate  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  contains  the 
general  reports  of  the  examiners  in  the  different 
subjects  of  the  examinations  of  December  last. 
The  following  remarks,  culled  from  the  reports, 
are  intended  to  indicate  certain  widespread  fail- 
ings of  candidates,  so  that  teachers  may  know  in 
what  directions  special  efforts  should  be  made  so 
that  the  standard  of  work  this  year  may  be  raised. 
The  order  of  treatment  follows  that  of  the  report 
itself. 

Compulsory  Section. — RejKjrting  on  the  work 
of  preliminary  candidates  in  Arithmetic^  the 
examiners  say  that,  at  many  centres,  decimals 
seemed  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  simplification,  but 
merely  as  an  artificial  complication  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  examination ;  the  most  absurd  re- 
ductions to  vulgar  fractions  were  much  too 
common.  Simple  questions  on  £^  s.  d.  were  re- 
I>eatedly  and  uselessly  reduced  to  farthings,  with 
the  consequent  necessity  of  reduction  back  again. 
Another  frequent  source  of  error  was  the  unneces- 
sary reduction  of  shillings  and  pence  to  fractions 
ofa;^:. 

In  the  answers  of  25  per  cent,  of  the 
junior  candidates  to  the  elementary  part  of  the 
Arithmetic  paper,  inaccuracy  in  such  simple  rules 
as  addition  and  multiplication  (addition  of  three 
simple  numbers,  and  multiplication  of  a  sum  of 
money  by  ten),  and  the  mistaken  idea  that 
approximation  was  to  be  applied  to  all  questions, 
proved  fruitful  sources  of  error.  Want  of  method 
was  very  frequent,  making  the  work  not  only  hard 
to  follow,  but  in  many  cases  impossible  to  follow. 
Cramped  style  (calculations  done  on  a  margin  of 
the  paper  about  an  inch  wide)  spoilt  much  work 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  good,  with  the 
result  that  in  many  cases  the  candidates  were 
unable  to  pick  out  the  correct  answer,  even  when 
it  had  been  obtained.  In  the  harder  part  of  the 
paper  only  one  question  was  solved  correctly  by 
any  large  proportion  of  the  junior  candidates. 
The  methods  of  solution  were  often  unnecessarily 


long :  this  was  most  marked  in  the  an 
question  on  the  cost  of  a  hollow  a: 
where  the  complicated  methods  adopti 
ing  the  amount  of  material  in  the  bo; 
to  errors  which  simpler  methods  n 
avoided. 

The  failures  in  Arithmetic  of  senior 

were    generally    due    to    inaccuracy, 

j  accompanied,  if  not  caused,  by  slovenli 

I  working.     Many  of  the  candidates  die 

I   the  number  of  square  yards  in  an  acre 

1       English    Sections. — A    majority    o 

liminary  candidates  failed  in  the  EngUs 

paper  to  explain  clearly  the  conjunctiva 

relative  pronoun  and  could  not  g"ive  an 

an  infinitive  as  the  object  of  a  senten< 

The  examiner  of  the  candidates  in  C 
says  that  more  attention  mig-ht  with 
have  been  given  to  punctuation.  1 
**  and  **  or  **  and  so  '*  to  connect  strin 
sentences  was  overdone  by  the  weaker 

In  English  Grammar  a  large  numbc 
candidates  missed  the  distinction  betw 
and  a  thing.     The  analysis  was  weak. 

The  answers  of  junior  candidates  tc 
on  Shakespeare's  '*  Twelfth  Night*'  | 
evidence  of  the  unintelligent  study  of  n 
girls,  though  they  more  frequently  err 
reading  the  questions  and  giving  mud 
for  information,  on  the  whole  knew  1 
better  than  the  boys.  Indeed  in  s« 
centres  it  seemed  as  if  the  subject  hat 
seriously  studied  at  all. 

The  composition,  style,  and  arran^ 
a  large  number  of  the  papers  of  s< 
didates  were  much  below  the  proper 
and  seemed  to  show  that  the  candi 
not  had  sufficient  practice  in  writii 
and  correctly  their  own  impressions  of 
and  incidents  in  a  Shakespearean  p 
general  weakness  in  composition  w 
attested  by  the  quality  of  the  **  simple  p 
which  the  candidates  were  asked  to  t 
ticular  passage.  Answers  which  dema 
independent  thought  were  disappointinj 

Almost  all  the  junior  candidates 
answers  on  Scott's  **  Ivanhoe  **  thought 
best  drawn  character'*  meant  the  mos 
character,  a  mistake  which  led  to  numbe 
instead  of  literary  essays. 

Many  senior  candidates  in  answering 
on  Milton's  *' Samson  Agonistes  **  sho\ 
conception  of  what  is  meant  by  '*  parap* 
some  turned  the  passages  into  indire 
others  were  either  too  diffuse  or  too 
was  disappointing  to  find  that  a  qt 
Milton's  blank  verse  was  attempted  by 
and  generally  with  no  success.  The  majc 
candidates  appeared  to  have  read  the  ph 
paying  any  attention  to  the  most  ordinal 
of  blank  verse  in  general  or  of  Milton's  b 
in  particular. 

Commenting  on  the  answers  to  th 
Authors  paper  the  examiner  remarks  th 
must  be  said  against  the   mere   repro< 


iticisms;  there  were  some  instances  of 
ot  many. 

n^Ush  History  answers  of  senior  candi- 
ft  was  a  want  of  clear  apprehension  of 
agf  of  certain  common  terms  :  e,g,f 
It  *'  was  often  confounded  with  '*  Epis- 
There  was  much  confusion  of  thought 
subjects. 

derable  number  of  the  preliminary 
showed  a  general  want  of  precision  in 
Taphy  answers^  particularly  in  fixing 
as  of  mountains,  rivers,  countries,  and 

ignorance  of  physical   geoj^ruphy   was 

senior  candidates ^  pointing  in  many 
unsound  methods  of  teaching,  while 
as  not  lacking  of  the  use  of  inaccurate 
information.  The  geography  of  Eng- 
&d  to  have  been  negluctcd.  Greater 
map-drawing  w^ould  result  in  a  saving 
tny  papers  were  unfinished  because  time 
;aken  up  in  writing  long  descriptions, 
to  the  point,  which  a  sketch  map  would 
red  unnecessary. 

,L  SECTION", — The  failures  in  Latin 
i\-ere  comparatively  few  among  pre- 
kndidates,  though  the  mistakes  made 
It  always  the  same,  and  were  more 
n  the  cases  and  genders  of  substan- 
n  the  forms  of  verbs.  Successful  deal- 
ie  piece  of  unprepared  translation  was 

failures  seemed  to  arise  less  from 
>f  words  than  from  inability  to  follow 
ictton  of  the  simplest  sentence.  This 
still  more  apparent  in  the  attempts  at 
U 

kest  answers  in  Latin  Gramtnar  of 
idates  were,  in  general,  those  to  the 
B  the  comparison  of  adjectives  and  the 

of  verbs;  but  the  parsing  vv^as  on  the 

lent,  and  in  many  cases  redeemed  a 
rwise  weak.  The  explanation  of  par- 
actical  uses  w^as  seldom  accurate  in  alt 
the  attempts  to  convert  direct  into 
lech  were  especially  weak. 

LanciiaCpES  Section. — In  the  French 
aper  of  junior  candidates  the  accidence 
and  inaccurate;  and  except  at  some 
^^as  clear  that  insufhcient  attention  had 
led   to   this   part   of  the  subject.     The 

re  disposed  to  think  that  a  good  many 
dates  who  had  been  taught  on  the  oral 
1  not  yet  learnt  the  proper  spelling  of 

knew  how  to  pronounce. 
n  French  some  of  the  senior  candidates 

ttle  power  of  conversing,  and  not  a 
what  would  otherwise  hav^e  been  a 
Nrrformance  by  errors  in  accidence  and 
syntax.  The  majority  of  the  exercises 
were  satisfactory,  but  in  many 
appeared  that  insufficient  attention 
lid  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  candi- 
lad  made  fair  progress  in  other  respects 
I  a  disregard  of  grammar  and  the  sense 


The  set  books  in  German  were  often  carelessly 
translated  by  the  senior  candidates,  and  it  was 
clear  that  no  great  pains  had  been  taken  in  their 
preparation.  The  composition  was  unsatisfac- 
tory. Many  versions  showed  lamentable  ignor- 
ance of  the  simple  rules  for  the  position  of  the 
verb  in  a  German  sentence,  and  elementary 
blunders  in  syntax  abounded. 

Mathematical  Section. — Comparatively  few  of 
the  preliminary  candidates  knew  how  to  draw  a 
perpendicular  to  a  straight  line  from  a  point  out- 
side it,  and  many  made  mistakes  in  measuring  an 
obtuse  angle. 

The  theoretical  work  in  Geometry  of  the  boys 
was  much  below  the  standard  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  newer  proofs  of  the  equality  of  the  base 
angles  of  an  isosceles  triangle  were  written  out 
well  on  the  whole ^  though  wrong  constructions 
w^ere  often  made ;  the  old  proof  was  given  by  a 
large  number,  in  most  instances  correctly.  The 
proofs  of  the  congruence  of  two  triangles  having 
equal  sides  were  often  worthless.  Few  candidates 
gave  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  propositions  from 
the  third  book  of  Euclid,  though  many  attempted 
them  ;  many  appeared  to  have  been  hurried  on  to 
the  third  book  before  they  understood  the  earlier 
propositions  of  the  first.  The  mistake  of  assum- 
ing the  congruence  of  two  triangles  with  two  sides 
and  an  adjacent  angle  equal  was  again  not  un- 
common, and,  even  when  the  triangle  was  right- 
angledi  very  few  stated  the  fact  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  argument. 

Few  junior  candidates  made  use  of  the  simplest 
test  for  a  parallelogram  by  measuring  the  angles. 
In  the  question  involving  the  determination  of  two 
points  as  the  intersection  of  twn  loci,  a  consider- 
able number  w^ere  familiar  with  the  locus  of  a  point 
equidistant  from  two  given  points,  but  not  so  many 
with  the  locus  of  a  point  equidistant  from  two 
given  lines,  w^hile  few  were  able  to  combine  the 
two  ideas. 

Not  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  preliminary 
candidates  offering  Algebra  appeared  to  know  that 
the  product  ax 0-^0.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
candidates  were  able  to  deal  properly  w^ith  the 
simplification  of  fractions.  Very  few  showed  any 
knowledge  of  geometrical  progressions,  but  the 
question  on  graphs  was  xvell  answered  by  many  of 
those  who  tried  it;  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  so 
many  schools  seem  entirely  to  ignore  this  branch 
of  the  subject. 

Natural  Sciences  Section-— In  the  case  of 
junior  candidates  taking  the  Experimenlal  Science 
papers,  the  questions  on  density »  parallel  forces, 
and  the  inclined  plane  were  not  done  well,  and 
the  answers  to  a  question  on  the  barometer  were 
disappointing.  In  the  practical  work  there  were 
fewer  good  determinations  of  the  density  of  a  solu- 
tion than  might  have  been  expected.  Of  the 
candidates  who  did  the  alternative  experiment  on 
the  latent  heat  of  steam »  many  were  unable  to 
deduce  from  their  observations  a  value  for  the 
constant,  while  some  contri%^ed  to  get  a  nearly 
correct  result  by  erroneous  methods* 
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The  descriptive  answers  in  Chemistry  of  junior 
candidates  were  very  satisfactory,  and  showed  that 
the  teaching  of  this  part  of  the  subject  had  been 
careful  and  thorough ;  the  questions  bearing 
more  on  theoretical  points  were  not  so  well 
answered.  Apparatus  and  experiments  were 
accurately  described,  but  the  interpretation  of  the 
experiments  was  not  good,  the  meaning  being  too 
often  altogether  missed.  The  methods  adopted 
in  the  calculations  were  very  generally  correct,  but 
arithmetical  inaccuracies  of  the  most  elementary 
kind  were  regrettably  frequent.  In  the  quantita- 
tive practical  work  the  chief  error  was  in  not 
confirming,  by  two  weighings  at  least,  the  increase 
and  the  decrease  in  weight  of  the  substances 
heated.  In  the  qualitative  work  there  was  in- 
sufficient evidence  of  confirmatory  tests  having 
been  used. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  junior  candidates 
taking  Heat  defined  the  coefficient  of  apparent 
expansion  of  a  liquid  as  the  expansion  of  one  gram 
of  the  liquid,  and  this  was  often  the  case  where  a 
good  description  of  the  use  of  the  weight  ther- 
mometer was  given.  It  was  surprising  to  find 
how  many  candidates  were  of  opinion  that  the 
common  alcohol  thermometer  could  be  used  to 
determine  the  temperature  of  steam. 

Their  work  in  Sound  and  Light  was  disappoint- 
ing ;  it  gave  little  indication  of  experimental  study 
or  of  interest  in  the  subject.  The  answers  showed 
that  elaborate  apparatus  had  been  described  to 
the  candidates,  or  that  they  had  read  of  such  in 
books,  whilst  simpler  experiments  had  been 
neglected.  Few  of  the  candidates  were  familiar 
with  the  phenomenon  of  '*  beats,"  and  fewer  still 
described  them  as  though  they  had  heard  them. 
Nearly  all  distinguished  a  real  from  a  virtual 
image  by  stating  that  the  first  could  be  thrown 
on  a  screen.  They  ought  to  be  taught  that  in 
many  cases  the  illumination  is  insuflficient  for  the 
real  image  to  be  seen  on  a  screen.  Many  too  had 
the  idea  that,  when  light  is  passed  through  a 
prism,  no  dispersion  occurs  until  the  light  passes 
out  of  the  prism  into  the  air. 

The  description  by  junior  candidates  of  botani- 
cal specimens  was  well  done ;  but  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases  it  was  evident  that  candidates  had 
devoted  much  time  to  learning  by  heart  the  details 
of  an  elaborate  nomenclature  and  had  neglected 
the  exercise  of  that  careful  observation  which  is 
the  foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  Botany.  It  can- 
not be  too  strongly  urged  that  a  scientific  term 
should  not  be  introduced  to  a  young  student's 
notice  till  he  has  himself  discovered  the  need  for 
the  term.  Few  candidates  were  able  to  make 
quite  accurate  drawings  of  germinating  seedlings. 
The  frequency  with  which  candidates  described  a 
wrong  experiment  seemed  to  indicate  that,  though 
the  experiment  had  impressed  them,  they  were 
unable  to  connect  it  with  the  phenomena  it  pur- 
ported to  illustrate. 

The  physiological  work  of  senior  candidates 
sufff  rod  from  lack  of  experimental  training ;  it  was 
clear  that  very  few  of  the  candidates  had  actually 
seen  a  water  culture. 


THE    AGE    OF    TRANSITION 

THESE  books  serve  to  show  how  th< 
in  English  literature  is  gfrowing 
country;  the  first  also  sugfg^ests  a 
to  temper  zeal  with  discretion.  We  can 
mend  Mr.  Snell's  style.  It  is  jaunty,  di 
and  allusive,  when  it  should  be  direct  an 
There  is  no  room  for  waste  in  short  m; 
this  kind,  and  it  is  distressing  to  find,  i 
the  beginning,  so  much  misplaced  jestii 
see  in  the  remarks  on  Occleve  (i.  i8,  ic 
needless  remarks  on  the  word  Quair  (p.  6 
describe  not  only  what  it  is,  but  what 
Dignity  we  look  for  in  a  history  of 
literature,  enthusiasm  we  are  glad  to 
but  we  do  not  always  feel  in  the  humour  I 
nor  do  we  see  what  is  gained  by  sayin 
account  of  Stow,  that  he  does  not  come  a 
in  this  period,  but  **  there  is  left  a  go< 
of  him  sprawling  over  our  frontier  line  " 
Against  these  obvious  faults  much  g 
be  set.  Mr.  Snell  has  studied  his  su 
himself.  He  includes  not  only  writers  ^ 
be  found  in  every  history,  but  others 
not,  although  important.  Literary  \ 
very  commonly  neglect  our  prose  writei 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  wi 
exceptions  such  as  North  and  Berners. 
has  something  to  say  of  Coverdale,  < 
Foxe,  the  Chroniclers,  Nash  and  his  cird 
the  distinguished  but  forgotten  band  • 
bethan  prose  translators,  such  as  Fei 
Golding.  We  think  he  has  not  gone  fa 
in  this  field — a  very  important  one  for 
tory  of  English  prose  :  thus  we  miss  Ti 
Whittington,  with  other  of  the  pioneers  o 
prose  style.  But  it  is  something^  to  hj 
a  beginning.  Mr.  Snell  has  the  merit  o 
his  own  judgment  on  the  authors  and 
describes ;  and  the  books  should  prove  v< 
to  teachers,  although  their  style  makes 
suitable  for  the  more  impressionable  aj 
pupils. 

Mr.  Wilson's  essay,  which  gained  t 
ness  Prize  in  1904,  is  a  critical  study 
place  in  literature.  He  has  a  good  sul 
one  of  great  importance,  not  only  b< 
Lyly's  association  with  Euphuism,  bul 
Lyly  as  a  novelist  and  dramatist  has  be 
rated.  Mr.  Wilson  has  something  ne 
on  Euphuism,  which  is  remarkable  afte 
has  been  written  on  the  subject.  He  • 
tention  to  the  influence  of  Spanish  lite 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  particular  a 
where  Lyly  studied.  He  sees  the  I 
style  in  Hakluyt,  Gosson,  and  other 
Oxford  circle,  and  he  regards  the  creati 
style  in  England  as  due  in  no  small 
North  and  Berners.  Guevara  has  hith 
given    credit    for    the    fashion,    but    Mr 


1  "  The  Age  of  Transition.  1400-1  sSo."   Vol.  i.    The  Poeb 
Vol.  ii.  The  Dramatists  and  Prose  Writers,  xxix. +167  pp. 
(Bell.)     Each  3*.  6d.  net. 

••John  Lyly."    By  T.  D.  Wilson.    ix.  +  i4S  pp.     (Cambri 
Press.) 


that  **  Berners  was  writing  Euphuism 

%'e  years  before  Guevara  published  his 

Spain/'     AJliteratlun,    which  counts  for 

Ltfi    the    English    writers^    is    not    found 

wu ;    and    that    we    know    is    peculiarly 

tH!ing  the   main   mark  of  early   English 

Wr,  Wilson  thus  takes  something  from 

lie»  but  he  adds  to  it  in  other  ways.     He 

:  importance  of  Lyly  in  the  history  of 

and  gives  hini  the  credit  of  discovering 

lience  in  the  *'  ladies  and  gentlewomen 

|d,"  who  have  been  ever  since  the  chief 

ling  public.      It  was  a  clever  stroke  to 

|e  sicenc  of  the  novel  from  the  realm  of 

I  to  the  lady's   boudoir.     He   also  docs 

Lyly  as  a  writer  of  comedy ;  he  is  always 

[  telling   his    story,    often    graceful    and 

diaioguci  and  his  comedies,   although 

often  as  a  subtle  flattery  to  the  Queen, 

(ble  for  their  own  sakes.     Nor  does  Mr. 

tnit    to    notice    the    author's    charming 

ch  are  not  yet  forgotten.     Construction 

fever,  Lyly's  strong  point  in  drama;  his 

mrawing  is  not  so  successful.     This  is  an 

nteresting  essay,  worthy  of  a  place  on 

t  of  those  who  love  our  literature. 


^IZABETHAN    SCHOOLMASTER, 
(iND    OTHER    SUBJECTS/ 

first  time    this  Elizabethan  MS,  now 
the  light   of   publicity,   and   naturally 
ts  great  expectations*      It  contains  some 
Latin  from  a  son  to  a  father;  in  Eng- 
excuses  to  a   friend  for  neglecting  to 
a    schoolboy    from   his    brother,    to   a 
lanking   him   for   money,    testimony   of 
'from  neighbours  to  one  F,   B.,  recom- 
i  of  an  Oxford  man  as  a  schoolmaster, 
Ibtain  bfwks  **  as  a  recompense  "  for  a 
made  to  Parson  Anne's  husband,  and 
Then  there  are  entries  in  the  com- 
buok  as  to  the  duties  of  bishops  and 
xcerpts   from   an   historical  dictionary^ 
cipes,  diet  prescribed  by  Mr.   Edwarde, 
^f  Physic*  Oxford.    Then  come  proverbs 
a,    reminding   the   reader  of   the   com- 
learness    of   the    time    of    Erasmus,    a 
of   the  degrees   of  consanguinity   for- 
tnarriage,  list  of  dangerous  days  in  all 
or  anyone  to  fall  sick  upon,   religious 
appliration  for  a  schoolma^jiter's  licence 
hop,  excerpts  from  Susenbrotus,  and  so 
thus  a  medley  of  entries  in  an  ordinary 
ftcebook,  and  much  of  the  volume,  small 
s   not  specially   of  interest   as   a  con- 
document  in  the  history  of  education, 
iircctly  a  good  deal  ot  information  may 
MJ  as  to  the  general  ideas  interesting  to 
Iture  of  the  period. 


I  Et*rciwi  of  ihe  f:i»£ah*ih*n  SthWiiia*«*T,  John  Cony- 
II «v  mt  MnUorit  Dev^on^  ijio,  nitd  %t  Swintlsridf  e,  1509:  with 
•finenL  cif  Autobtfigr.iphy/'  By  1  he  Very  Rev.  WilliARi 
.  D<an  *r  Uanrtrff,  The  whole  edited  by  F-  C.  Conybeaje. 


rnfortunately,  the  exercises  which  are  included 
in  the  MS,  can  scarcely  be  all  described  as  speci- 
mens of  school  work.  The  most  important  per- 
formance is  a  theological  exercise  presented  at 
Oxford  in  the  Theological  School  by  one  Edward 
Ann(e)  in  1578.  The  editor  of  the  volume  is 
inclined  to  think  that  his  ancestor,  John  Conybeare, 
wrote  this  exercise  for  Edward  Anne^  who  was 
probably  his  pupil.  Then  follow  shorter  theses, 
e,g,  :  {1}  An  sanctr  sint  invocandi?  (2J  An 
sacerdos  possit  remittere  peccata,  (3)  An  liceat 
jurare  :  together  with  quatrains  of  Latin  verses 
on  those  questions. 

The  distinctively  school  exercises  seem  to  be 
as  follows  :— about  five  schoolboys*  letters;  the 
transcripts  of  adages  ;  the  excerpts  from  Susen- 
brotus  ;  and  certain  rhetorical  exercises,  of  course 
in  Latin,  These  include  the  following  subjects  : 
(1)  Quid  est  Veritas?  quid  mendacium?  (2)  Feli- 
citas  activa  praestantior  est  felicitate  contem- 
plativa.  (3)  Latin  verses  on  Vivat  Regina. 
(4)  Latin  quatrain :  Discipulus  orat  ludendr 
veniam,  (5)  Quatrain  on  ;  Animi  boni  rari  sunt. 
(6)  An  authoritas  philosophorum  sit  veritati  in 
rebus  phiiosophicis  anteferenda?  (7)  Nemo  in  hac 
vita  felix,  {S)  An  monarch i a  sit  nptimus  rcip. 
status?  (9)  An  melius  praesint  suo  freti  consilio 
quam  qui  amicorum  consiliis  adiuti?  (10)  An 
omnia  appetant  bonum?  (ji)  Discipulis*  (12) 
Labor  omnia  vincit  improbus,  {13)  In  superbiam, 
(14)  Non  nobis  sokim  nati  sumus  sed  reip.  et 
posteris. 

The  subjects  thus  given  are  interesting.  LTn- 
fortunately,  the  editor  does  not  give  these  rhe- 
torical exercises  in  fulh  He  omits  the  major 
part  as  *Macking  in  interest/'  Accordingly,  the 
school -historian  loses  the  very  subject-matter  that 
he  would  most  wish  to  have  in  full  The  account 
that  is  given  of  John  Conybeare,  naturally,  is 
somewhat  '*thin,"  so  that  we  see  little  of  the 
school  exercises  and  of  the  schoolmaster  in  that 
Elizabethan  era,  in  which  we  should  so  greatly 
wish  for  a  complete  contemporaneous  account  of 
the  country  teacher  of  a  grammar-school.  To 
make  up  for  this,  an  autobiography  is  given  of  Dr, 
W.  D.  Conybeare  (Dean  of  Llandaffi,  1787-18^7, 
which  has  its  interest-  There  is  also  the  Cony- 
beare pedigree,  written  by  the  Dean ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition, six  specimen  facsimiles  of  the  MS,  It 
should  be  added  thut  the  book  is  carefully  edited, 
and  no  pains  have  been  spared  on  the  introduc- 
tion and  in  the  accurate  reproduction  and  anno- 
tation of  the  text. 


The  Voyapic  of  Captain  James.  118  pp.  1  S&joutn  ^t 
IJiassa,  ^\7  pp.  .In  Embassy  to  the  Grcai  A/o^iJ, 
iJS  pp.  The  AdvenittTfs  of  Monlluc*  117  pp.  The  SUgt 
of  Jerusalem.  133  pp.  PreuMi's  Conquest  of  Pttu. 
118  pp.  De  lit  Motfe  foqat's  Sintram.  140  pp,  (Rtnckie.) 
(yd,  takth.^ln  rhf*isp  bnnklpts  Dr.  Rousp  conlinues  his 
orifjinal  plan  of  providmi;  stiractivf*  reading-books  from 
sourres  not  ru<itoniarilv  tnpiwd  In  edurntional  work-  W« 
wish  him  heartily  Che  success  he  deserY«s,  for  m  all  th(* 
little  volunies  lying  before  US  he  luit  dont  his  work 
brill  tan  dr. 
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NEW    EDITIONS    OF    SOME    GREEK 
AUTHORS/ 

WE  have  before  us  two  excellent  books  from 
the  '*  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors  " 
published  by  Messrs.  Ginn.  The  first, 
**  Selections  from  the  Septuagint,"  embodies  a 
new  idea  which  is  likely  to  be  very  useful.  Every 
public  schoolboy  has  to  do  his  Greek  Testament, 
and  as  a  rule  he  has  nothing  to  illustrate  or  to 
explain  the  peculiarities  of  the  style  in  which  the 
New  Testament  is  written.  In  many  respects  the 
Septuagint  differs  from  this,  but  it  resembles  it 
still  more.  The  editors  of  the  present  book  have 
prefixed  a  grammar  of  Septuagint  Greek,  filling 
seventy-five  pages,  in  which  illustrations  are 
drawn  from  the  Septuagint,  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  classical  language.  It  is  thoroughly  w^ell 
done  in  all  respects  except  one.  All  discussions 
of  Hellenistic  Greek  ought  to  look  forward  as 
well  as  backward.  It  is  very  remarkable  in  how 
many  points  this  language  is  illustrated  by  the 
language  of  the  succeeding  centuries,  and  by 
modern  Greek  itself.  Unfortunately,  scholars 
pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  modern  Greek 
language,  and  in  this  respect  a  useful  addition 
could  be  made  to  the  grammar  which  might 
show  at  the  same  time  the  continuity  of  the  lan- 
guage from  Homer  to  the  twentieth  century.  Pre- 
fixed to  this  book  is  a  general  introduction  includ- 
ing a  critical  examination  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  Septuagint  was  made.  The  old  familiar 
fables  are  shown  to  be  false,  and  the  work  is 
seen  to  have  been  spread  over  a  long  space  of 
time.  The  questions  here  discussed  are  intricate, 
and  we  confess  that  the  authors  are  not  always 
quite  clear.  The  body  of  the  book  consists  of 
a  number  of  stories — Joseph,  the  Exodus,  Balaam 
and  Balak,  Samson,  David  and  Goliath,  Elijah, 
and  Sennacherib.  Each  of  these  is  preceded 
by  a  special  introduction  which  treats  of  its 
subject  in  a  fresh  and  stimulating  way.  Thus 
the  editors  dwell  on  the  literary  quality  of  the 
story  of  Joseph.  Again,  the  Exodus  is  illustrated 
by  the  accounts  of  Josephus  and  of  Alexander 
Polyhistor,  taken  from  Artapanus,  and  that  of 
Manetho,  with  some  other  writers;  and  a  few 
words  of  criticism  are  given  on  the  credibility  of 
the  tale.  In  the  story  of  Samson  are  seen  the 
elements  of  the  Greek  tragedy ;  in  the  combat 
between  David  and  Goliath,  the  spirit  of  Greek 
epic.  Briefly,  in  each  section  some  new  and  in- 
teresting^ points  are  singled  out  for  discussion, 
and,  all  through,  stress  is  laid  on  their  literary 
side.  The  whole  is  provided  with  excellent  notes, 
giving  explanations,  references,  and  illustrations, 
and  the  Hebrew  is  always  kept  in  view.  This 
book  is  a  real  success. 

The  '*  Selections  from  Lucian  '*  does  not,  like 
the  first,  break  new  ground.  There  are  other 
selections  from  Lucian  in  existence,  but  this,  we 


1  Collese  Series  of  Greek  Authors :  "  Selections  from  the  Septnagint 
according  to  the  Text  of  Sweie."  Edited  by  F.  C.  Conybeare  and  St. 
Oeorjfe  Stock.  ^  vi.  +  314  pp.— "  Selections  f'om  Lucian."  Edited  by  F.  G. 
Atkinson,     xlii.  +  a66  pp.    (Ginn.)    6s.  each. 


think,  is  better  done  than  its  predeces 
book  contains  **The  Dream,"  **  Cha 
of  **The  True  History/'  **The  Sale 
*'The  Fisherman,"  a  few  dialc^^es 
account  of  that  extraordinary  charla 
grinus.  Each  piece  has  its  own  intro 
which  the  editor  discusses  its  place  in 
traces  its  descent,  and  gives  literan 
These  introductions  show  wide  readin 
direct  the  lover  of  good  stories  to  n 
which  he  will  be  called  to  know.  \> 
ticularly  delighted  with  old  Hans  Sacl 
affenland.  The  idea  of  the  ripe  bumpk 
into  a  pair  of  ready-made  boots  is  fine 

**  So  wachsen  bawern  auf  den  Bawmen 
Gleich   wie   in   unserm   Land   die   Pfl; 
Wens  zeitig  sind  so  fallens  ab 
Yeder  in  ein  paar  Stiefel  rab.** 

In  the  general  introduction  the  & 
of  the  life  and  times  of  Lucian,  and  g 
account  of  his  Greek  style.  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  editor's  own  style 
of  others  of  our  American  cousins,  is 
inclined  to  be  florid.  This  book  is  al; 
with  good  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  pag 


BOOKS    FOR   THE    DRAWING    1 

"  /^^  F  the  various  subjects  taugfht 
\^^     probably  none  have  undergc 
changes    in    the    methods    c 
and   in   the  character  of  the  courses 
than  drawing.** 

If  any  justification  be  needed  for 
statement,  with  which  Mr.  I.  H.  J 
faces  his  **  Complete  Drawing  Cours< 
be  found  in  the  book  itself.  A  con 
the  dog-eared  drawing-cards  which  v 
round  indiscriminately,  lesson  after  les 
elementary  schools  of  five-and-twent^ 
years  ago,  with  the  scheme  of  work  i 
drawn  up  and  systcmatised  by  Mr.  ^ 
show  most  convincingly  that  the  chang 
only  been  great,  but  vastly  for  the  b 
present  volume,  forming  Part  I.  of  ** 
Complete  Drawing  Course,**  is  intend 
dren  up  to  eight  or  nine  years  of  age. 
illustrated,  attractive  in  style,  and,  in  c 
should  immediately  find  a  place  on  t 
every  infant  and  junior  school  mist 
course  includes  all  the  various  phases 
taught  in  such  schools,  and,  under  th 
of  free  drawing  (free-hand  and  free-arn 
in  mass  with  chalk  or  crayon,  brusl 
ruler  work,  flat  tinting,  pattern-ma 
memory  work,  the  author  has  arranged 
hensivc  series  of  examples,  full  of  \ 
interest.     He  has  prefaced  each  series 


1 '*  Longmans*  Complete   Drawing  Course."    Part    I., 
Juniors.    By  I.  H.  Mortis,     as  pp.  and  55  plate«.     (Longc 

"  Blackboard    and    Free   Arm   Drawing."    By   Herber 
la?  pp.    (Blackie.)    4s.  6d.  net. 

"A  Drawing  Scheme  for  Country  Schools."     By  Alber 
59  pp.    (Pitman.)    as.  6H. 

"Paper    Sloyd   for   Primary  Grades."      By   Ednah   A 
Introduction  by  Paul  H.  Hanus).    55  pp.    (Ginn.)    3s.  6d. 
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t-ard  instructions  as  to  treatment,  and 
his  hints  and  vvarning:s,  that  he  has 
liand  experience  of  the  difliculties  and 
It  beset  the  teacher  of  these  subjects. 
Stephens  has  issued  his  book  with  a 
sire  to  stimulate  the  study  and  prac- 
:kboard  drawings  amongf  teachers.  He 
le  importance  of  the  blackboard  sketch 
ito  description »  and  to  the  interest  shown 
Wars  during-  the  evolution  of  the  sketch 
^st  that  has  a  hi^h  educational  value, 
iwlny^  and  its  associated  facts  are  im- 
>on  the  pupils*  minds.  Mr,  Stephens 
irnber  of  practical  hints  as  to  methods, 
[sixty  pa^es  of  illustrations  dealing  with 
3els,  common  objects,  animals,  birds, 
srs,  fruit,  shipping,  armour,  and  so 
of  which  are  eminently  suitable  for 
jd  treatment.  They  are  well  reproduced, 
i^h  marred  by  occasional  faulty  draw- 
Idmirably  arranged  to  form  a  systematic 
I  practice.  At  this  stage,  however,  Mr, 
pppears  to  have  been  carried  aw^ay  by 
pasm  for  his  subject,  and  to  have  over- 
fe  fact  that  his  medium  has  its  limita- 
itiite  chalk  on  a  blackboard,  however 
I  for  diagrams  and  for  objects  repre- 
loutline  only,  is  perhaps  hardly  suitable 
late  architectural  detail,  in  perspective 
^nd  shade,  such  as  that  involved  in  some 

ffer  drawings.     Assuming  that  the  draw- 
pe  done  during  the  lesson  [as  It  invari* 
bej,  we  fear  the  time  occupied  would 
ible,  and  we  ran  imagine  a  class  grow- 
d urine  the  process,  however  much  of 
|g;--sketch  artist  the  teacher  may  be.     If, 
^c  drawing  is  to  be  prepared  bef ore- 
it  would  be  much  more  effective  and 
true  if  done,  say,  on  smooth  cartoon 
thick,   soft  charcoal,  or  lithographic 
rte   free-hand  copy  examples  given  are 
iCCi    and    Mn    Stephens's    suggestion 
[better  to  use  too  many   than   too   few 
an -lines   is   scarcely    in   sympathy   with 
)f  modern  methods  of  teaching/ 
E,    D,    Lowden's   book   strikes   us   as 
hodox    to    the    verge    of    dulness,   and 
to    dispel     most    effectively    any    en- 
|or    art    that    may    lurk    in    the    breast 
Cher.     Our  sympathies  go  out  at  once 
youngsters  of  Standards  III.  and  IV, 
(be  expected  to  wade  through  the  ma^es 
tive  theory  contained  on  Plates  X.  and 
it  frjr  the  teacher  to  whom  may  fall  the 
>ting  them    w^e  have  a  feeling  of  pro- 
It  especially  if,  as  Mr.  Lowden  assumes 
[face,  he  or  she  be  possessed  of  ''  only 
ity  for  drawing;*'     The  advisability  of 
"lildren  of  Standards  I.   and  H.   to  use 
and  stumping-chalk  as  a  medium  of 
is  open  to  doubt;  but  that  their  initia- 
lie  mysteries  of  this  process  should  con- 
inimum  of  twenty  minutes  being  spent 
jing  "  a  four-inch  square,  with  the  sole 
Hting  it  fiat,  is  surely  a  great  mistake. 


In  '*  Paper  Sloyd/*  Miss  Rich  has  written  a 
most  interesting  treatise  on  this  valuable  form 
of  manual  training,  followed  by  diagrams  of  some 
seventy  models,  carefully  dimensioned,  and  with 
explicit  information  as  to  materials,  equipment, 
a nd  con s t  r uc t i on ,  They  are  a r r a  ng ed  to  f o r m 
courses  for  first,  second,  and  third  years'  work- 
/\n  important  and  welcome  feature  Is  the  inclusion 
at  the  beginning  €jf  each  course  of  photographs 
of  the  completed  models,  while  at  the  end  of  the 
book  are  samples  of  papers  suitable  for  making 
the  models.  It  is  a  book  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  person  interested  in  the  education 
and  welfare  of  our  rising  generation. 


THE    INSPECTION    OF    SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS* 

By  the  Eev.  Abthur  J,  CooPER,  LL.D,,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
Headmaster  of   Brewood   School,   Staffs* 

The  very  word  **  inspection  **  has  a  disquieting  ring 
aboitt  rt*  We  secondary-schoot  masters,  however  murh  w* 
may  try  to  disguise  the  fact,  do  itot  like  it*  We  may 
endeavour  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  ready  to 
welcome  it;  we  may  even  suppress  our  natural  t^tntipathy 
to  it,  but.  notwithstanding,  that  antipathy  is  there,  and 
de<^p  rooted,  too*  Why?  The  answer  is  not  fur  lo  seek* 
Because,  as  *jedondar\*- school  boys — I  use  the  term  In  its 
usual  sensr — we  have  been  brought  up  undpr  freedom.  In 
our  own  srhool-life  we  have  seen  the  varying*  influence  of 
the  individual  master,  difTering  in  different  forms,  and 
have  profiled  by  it.  We  feel — in  consequence  of  our  past 
eKperience — that  in  the  ultimate  analysts  inspection  makes 
for  a  dead-level  of  mediocnty. 

The  ghosts  of  Arnold  and  of  Thring,  whose  live*  we 
have  all  pondered  over  (or  ought  to  have  done),  rise  up 
before  us  and  ask,  in  unmistakable  terms*  whether  in- 
spection would  have  appealed  to  them.  Could  they  have 
brooked  interference  with  their  ideals  as  they  were  work- 
ing them  out,  and  would  such  interference  have  proved 
bene  fid  al  to  them?  The  answer  comes,  Uke  an  arrow 
speeding  straight  for  its  mark,  to  the  hearts  of  each  of  us» 
that  they  could  not*  Vet  they  were  schoolmasters,  and 
such  schoolmasters  as  most  of  us,  even  with  our  modern 
training,  can  never  hope  to  be*  They  were  born  to  rule^ 
and  their  innate  power  asserted  itself  for  the  good  of  the 
nation  in  accordance  with — as  I  believe — the  will  of  God, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  have  suffered  persecu- 
tion— and  intense  persecution,  too — ^had  ihey  been  subjected 
to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  inspectors* 

But  I  am  perhaps  going  too  far.  1  must  qualify*  I 
should  say  the  idiosyncrasies  of  inspectors  such  as  we  have 
had  in  the  past,  aud  to  a  less  degree  of  those  whom  we 
have  ^t  present- 

I  thankfully  acknowledge  that  ihe  inspectors  of  to-day 
are  more  fitted  for  the  work  of  Inspection  of  a  secondary 
school  than  those  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  Why? 
Because,  and  solely  because,  they  are  capable  of  taking  a 
wider  view  of  the  situation*  They  are  men  of  greater 
possibilities,  but  they  have  not  yet  learnt  their  business. 
1  speak  generally,  and  am  cognisant  that  there  are  a  few 
e receptions   to   the  generalisation.     1   also  speak   sympathy- 

I  A  pap«r  r««cl  bf  tore  th«  At-iocUtion  of  Headmasters  of  En4i?wed 
School Fi  in  ih<  Midlands,  Mjircb  jrd*  1906. 
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tically.  I  feel  that  the  present  inspectors  are  doing  their 
best,  and  that  their  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  success. 
But  it  is  most  difficult  to  realise  the  right  point  of  view 
which  should  be  taken — the  opposite  is  much  easier — and 
the  realisation  can  only  be  arrived  at,  as  all  truths  are 
arrived  at,  by  the  experience  gained  from  mistakes.  True 
inspection  involves  the  power  to  take  a  wide  general  view 
of  the  purpose  of  a  school,  and  of  the  means  used  to  effect 
that  purpose.  Time  and  experience  alone  can  show  how 
this  estimate  can  best  be  made. 

The  inspectors  of  to-day  are  still  specialists,  but,  in- 
stead of  being  specialists  on  the  scientific  side,  they  are 
specialists  on  the  humanitarian.  This  fact — I  speak  as  a 
man  with  some  pretence  to  scientific  training — gives  us 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
present-day  inspectors  are  potentially  capable  of  being  true 
inspectors  of  secondary  schools,  while  the  scientifically 
trained  were  not ;  although  they  were  par  excellence  fitted 
for  the  supervision  of  our  technical  schools.  Let  me  ex- 
plain more  fully.  The  scientifically  trained  inspector 
looked  for  science,  and  science  only.  He  was  too  biassed 
in  that  direction.  Well  qualified,  and  even  brilliant  in  his 
own  department,  he  came  upon  the  scene  with  the  express 
purpose  of  pressing  science  to  the  front,  even  to  the  detri- 
ment of  other  departments  of  knowledge.  Literature, 
either  classical  or  modern,  was  of  little  moment.  He  was 
impatient  of  scientific  training  as  the  one  salvation  for  our 
schools.  I  need  only  remind  you  of  the  old  regulations  for 
organised  science  schools  to  establish  my  point.  But  the 
present  inspector,  while  for  the  nonce  he  rides  the  literary 
hobby-horse  as  hard  as  his  predecessor  did  the  scientific, 
recognises  that,  although  his  own  side  of  the  question  is 
very  dear  to  him,  there  is  the  other  side.  Although  he 
has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  school-life  is 
many-sided,  and  that  all  sides  are  necessary  for  complete- 
ness, yet  he  is  capable  of  seeing  that  such  is  the  case. 

The  consequence  is  that,  in  the  end,  we  shall  get  the 
balance  adjusted  and  the  secondary  school  made  what  it 
ought  to  be — the  efficient  training-ground  of  the  future 
citizens  of  this  world-wide  Empire. 

But  I  say  "in  the  end."  We  have  not  at  present 
arrived  at  that  ideal.  The  inspectors  have  not  arrived  at 
that  state  of  salvation. 

I  have  heard  from  my  colleagues  in  the  scholastic  world 
of  a  goodly  number  of  reports  on  **  full  inspections,"  and 
I  have  carefully  noted  where  the  praise  and  the  blame  have 
rested. 

But   never  once — and   I   say   it  witfi  the  deepest   regret 

have  I  heard  of  any  adequate  remarks  touching  the 
character-development  which  is  taking  place  in  the  school 
reported  on. 

To  me,  this  is  vital.  It  is  where  the  great  distinction 
between  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  school  lies. 
Character-formation  must  be  pre-eminent  in  the  secondary 
school,  and  all  must  minister  to  that  end.  The  secondary- 
school  master  is  the  character  physician. 

Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood.  Character-training  is 
important,  too,  in  the  elementary  school,  but  it  is  not  so 
pressing.  The  pressing  need  there  is  the  rudiments  of 
education — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Character- 
development  comes  later,  after  the  boys  leave  school.  It 
depends  largely  upon  the  environment  in  which  the  child 
is  placed  after  he  has  been  removed  from  the  elementary 
school,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  those  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact  at  that  period  of  his  life  to  provide  a 
healthy  environment  for  him. 

On  making  this  statement  to  one  who  had  been  a  master 


in  an  elementary  school,  and  also,  at   the  san 
officer   of   the   Church    Lads'    Brigade,    I    was 
find    that    my    view    was    entirely    borne    out 
perience.     He  said  he  was  astonished   to  find 
most  unpromising  characters  of  the  elementary 
which  he  was  connected  turn  out  wrfl  when  br 
the   influence  of   the   Church    Lads'    Brigade, 
agreed  that  the  difference  of  deportment  was  i 
due  to  the  difference  of  age  at  which  the   infl 
brought    to   bear   on    the    individual.      In    the 
elementary-school   boy,    the   best   years    for    tru, 
formation  are  spent  away  from  school ;   not  » 
in    the    secondary    school.     Our    upper    boys    a 
just    when    we   can    mould    them    for    good    or 
boy's  character  cannot  be  formed  by  the  time  h 
or  fourteen,  but  if  it  is  not  formed  when  he  i 
eighteen,  or  nineteen  (the  age  varies  with  the 
then  it  will  be  through  much  tribulation — and 
tribulation — that  it  will  be  formed  afterwards." 

I  do  not  say  that  it  will  not  be  formed  afte 
but  I  do  say  that  we  can,  if  we  will,  save  mu 
to  our  older  pupils  by  our  watchfulness  while  th 
us  in  our  secondary  schools. 

I  should  like  to  dwell  longer  on  this  point, 
hardly  say  that  I  am  not  writing  an  exhausti\ 
have  not  tried  to  do  so.  I  wish  to  evoke  criti< 
call  forth  ideas  which  may  help  me  (and  I  hope 
headmasters)  in  points  which  have  proved  diffi 
simply  opening  a  discussion  which  I  trust  wil 
of  valuable  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  eacl 
in  shaping  the  precious  lives  of  those  placed 
care.  This  being  the  case,  I  must  pass  on 
what,  from  my  point  of  view,  is  the  functiof 
spector  of  a  secondary  school. 

First  and  foremost,  his  powers  of  interferent 
curriculum  should  be — not  barred,  but  certaii 
He  can  decide  whether  a  curriculum  is  generally 
or  too  wide,  but  it  is  open  to  criticism  whethc 
ference  should  go  beyond  this.  The  headr 
knows  his  district,  who  knows  his  boys,  is  the 
of  the  rest.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  tl 
cannot  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  need 
ticular  school  as  efficiently  as  the  headmaster  < 
not  in  touch  with  the  powers  that  rule  in  the 
vicinity  or  with  the  parents,  while  the  headm 
is  fulfilling  his  duty,  is. 

Moreover,  the  inspector  does  not  know  the  s] 
of  the  individuals  in  the  school  which  he  is  insp 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  very  chary  of  blaming 
master — much  less  of  penalising  him  by  reducir 
— when  he  allows  a  boy  to  drop  a  certain  subj 
to  take  up  for  the  time  being  some  other  whic 
master  feels  convinced  is  of  more  benefit  to  hi 
present  the  attitude  of  the  inspector  is  in  a  cor 
tion.  One's  thoughts  cannot  but  recur  to  the 
the  Board  of  Education  Bill  of  1899  was  under 
It  was  then  generally  believed — and  not  witho 
that  the  secondary-school  system  of  this  cour 
such  powerful  and  far-reaching  influence  that 
possible  for  it  to  be  transformed  into  somethii 
against  its  will.  But  the  secondary-school  1 
since  that  time  so  widened — chiefly  by  the  gi 
new  kind  of  secondary  school — that  the  presen! 
inspection  approaches  perilously  near  to  effecting 
formation  which  at  that  time  appeared  so  unde; 

1  This  remark  may  need  some  qualification.  The  char* 
not  formed  completely  in  a  lifetime,  but  the  ckaracter'bias  o 
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of  us,  would  even  now  be  unwelcome,  and 
iy    modify    the    legiiimate    jotluenre    of   oyr 

kha[   the   tnspcctor   is   not   to   blame,   that   the 
J  Nid   down   hard   and   f.ast   ruk-s   which   must 

tUh  If  the  grant  is  to  bi?  paid.  If  so— and 
ig  suijpicitin  that  this  is  the  case— th<*  rules 
Pe  mort*  plastic.  It  cannot  be  too  strongiv 
ie  headmat^lf^r  must  be  pariimount,  ;ind  that 
h  be  relied  upon  he  should  be  removed.  This 
yirdshJp  in  specific  cases,  but  it  is  absolutely 
ftur  secondary  schools  are  to  carry  out  ihe 
p  must  of  necessity  devolve  upon  them  and  if 
Id  the  work  which  the  nation  rightly  kioks 
Eform,  The  headmaster  alone — or*  in  the  case 
pU,  ihe  headmaster  after  consultation  with 
I — ^should  prescribe  the  curriculum  for  each 
fcftss  there  are  strong  and  manifest  reasons  to 
^hf*  inspector  should  fall  in  with  hi*;  ruling, 
[can  *ee.  It  is  only  by  such  a  system  that  the 
Hid  special  characteristics  of  each  school  can 
The  conjicientiuus  headmaster  may  be 
hrrib«  what  is  best  for  his  boys,  and  will  be 
:decide  in  eacli  particular  case, 
^tion  arises  :  Does  not  this  make  the  head- 
ftpert^r?  My  answer  is  that  it  does,  and 
p  t  have  already  said,  the  headmaster  should 
b  in  his  school,  and  I  add  that  he  should  be 
I  inspector  of  his  colleagues;  while  the 
pspector  should  more  parricularly  be  the  in- 
I  headmaster,  who  is  presumed  Lo  shape  the 
I  by  his  staff.  The  inspector  should  be  ihe 
ppher,  and  friend  of  the  headmaster,  and 
the  experience  svhich  he  gains  from  visiting 
i  of  schools  to  the  help  of  each  individual 
twg^Itng  for  the  ll^ht  and  striving  to  do  what 
is  charges.  He  should  focus  the  divergent 
lUiplicity  of  esperiences  in  such  a  way  that 
iirned  to  account  in  schools  of  a  very  variable 

so  produce  a  distinct  image  of  unity  which 
&H  schools,  even  though  they  carry  out — and 
out — very    different    objects.     There   is    a 
uld  permeate  all  schools,  even  though  that 
ed    by    the    necessity    for   specific   types    in 

ies*     The  object  is  the  same  throu|jhout,  but 

Attaining  that  object  are  of  necessity  different, 
prudent  headmaster  should  discuss  school 
|th  his  colleagues,  so  the  inspector  should 
ftii   colleague,    the   headmaster,    points   which 

[remedy  I  ngn  But  the  inspector's  suggestions 
ted  as  such,  and  not  as  final  orders.  From 
iriew  of  the  particular  school,  the  inspector 
|g  and  the  headmaster  right.  This  is  more 
lie  case  than  the  contrary.  Hence  the  head- 
U-to  quote  a  phrase  which  occurs  in  most 
\  some  A' hat  different  connection—**  be  given 
|ty  of  expressing  his  views,'*  nnd  the  in- 
i  be  open  lo  conviction. 

(bo,  there  woutd  be  far  less  discontent  With 
j  inspection  than  is  at  present  the  case.  So 
i  been  able  to  gather,  the  present  tendency  is 
^;or  to  lisurp  the  function  of  the  headmaster, 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  regulaiiuns  laid 
Board  of  Education  for  the  conduct  of  in- 
ndary  schools*  In  Appendix  A  of  those 
md  the  following  stmement  :— 
jonal   inspection   will  deal  with  all  the  sub* 


jects  comprised  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school,  but  not 
by  way  of  systematic  examination^  either  written  or  oral/* 

These  provisions  define  the  functions  of  the  inspector 
very  clearly,  and  I  have  nothing  to  quarrel  with  in  the 
province  thus  assigned  lo  him.  But  do  those  who  carry 
out  the  inspection  adhere  to  these  provisions?  1  think  not. 
In  all  the  inspections  of  which  I  have  heard.  I  find  thiU 
there  is  very  deRnite — if  not  written — oral  examination 
of  the  pupils.  Nay,  more,  the  inspectors  feel  aggrieved 
if  the  teaching  has  not  been  in  accordance  with  certain 
curricula  which  have  been  issued  under  the  title  nf 
*'  suggestions  '*  for  the  leaching  of  certain  subjects,  which 
curricula  bid  fair,  in  the  near  future,  to  become  definite 
codes  on  adherence  to  which  the  efficiency  of  a  school  i;* 
to  be  judged. 

This  means  the  surrender  of  the  teacher's  individuality 
— a  vital  point  in  secondary  schools — and  the  reduction  (4 
all  schools — ^I  say  it  advisedly — to  a  dead-ievel  of 
mediocrity. 

permit  me,  before  going  further,  to  crystallise  from 
my  point  of  view  the  functions  of  the  inspector  of  n 
secondary  school,  not  in  any  dogmatic  spirit,  but  with  the 
view  of  arriving  at  the  true  standpoint  which  headmasters 
feel  the  inspector  should  take  in  criticising  their  schools. 

(i)  He  must  realise  that  he  is  the  equal  and  helpmate 
of  the  headmaster.  He  must  not  be  a  pedestal-loving 
ofticial  permeated  with  a  desire  for  ofliciaL  red  tape.  If 
his  position  of  necessity  Involves  this,  the  conditions  under 
which  he  works  must  be  altered. 

(2)  He  should  point  out  to  the  headmaster  the  features 
of  the  school  which  in  his  opinion  are  open  to  criticism, 
but  he  should  be  prepared  to  lish^n  to  the  views  of  the 
headmaster,  and,  unless  strong  reasons  appear  to  the 
contrary,  to  fall  in  with  those  views.  In  other  words,  he 
must  be  sympathetic,  and  give  the  headmaster  credit  for 
doing  his  best  in  the  conditions  under  which  he  works. 

(3)  He  tnust  grasp  the  complexit}  of  the  problem  of 
secondary  education,  and  must  allow  for  the  individual 
needs  of  each  pupil  as  set  forth  by  the  headmaster.  This 
involves  absolute  confidence  and  mutual  trust  between  the 
two.  The  inspector  cannot  be  cognisant  of  these  needs, 
and  he  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
him  who  can,  for  the  inspector's  true  function  is  that  of 
helpmate,  and  not  of  adverse  critic. 

(4)  He  must  inspect,  and  not  examine.  Inspection  and 
examinaiton  are  two  different  things,  and  must  be  kept 
apart.  The  examination  of  the  school  by  an  examiner 
appointed  by  the  governors,  but  other  wis*?  unconnected  with 
the  school,  must  be  consistently  adhered  lo.  Inspection 
touches  upon  matters  which  the  examination  cannot  do, 
and  t'ice  veri4.  Both  are  necessary.  Neither  alone  is 
complete.  They  are  complementary.  Examination  dis- 
covers the  tangible  results  of  the  teaching  upon  individuals, 
while  inspection  should  test  the  ethical  results  of  ihe 
methods  used^their  bearing  on  character- format  inn. 

(5)  Above  fdl,  the  inspector  must  note  the  lone  of  the 
school,  and  determine,  as  far  as  possible,  whether  it  is 
efficiently  carrying  out  its  ideals.  From  its  very  nature 
it  I'i  impossible  for  examination  to  accomplish  this,  but 
well-directed  inspection  can. 

Vou  will  gather  Itto  things  from  these  remarks.  First, 
that  the  inspector  rs  unable  to  enter  upon  his  vfork  fully 
fledged.  He  has  to  be  made,  li  would  therefore  be  pru* 
dent  for  every  newly -appointed  inspector  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  under  an  experienccxl  colleague  before 
embarking  unaccompanied  upon  the  coniplicuted  business 
of   inspecting  a   secondary  school.     Only   in  this   way   can 
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efficient  inspection  be  assured  and  a  continuity  of  policy 
arrived  at. 

Secondly,  it  follows  from  what  I  have  said  that  the 
inspector  must  have  wide  discretionary  power,  and  must 
not  be  bound  down  by  hard  and  fast  rules  imposed  upon 
him  by  his  chiefs.  Rules  of  this  kind  will  hamper  him  in 
his  desire  to  fall  in  with  what  appears  to  him  reason- 
able when  laid  before  him  by  the  headmaster. 

May  I  crave  your  indulgence  for  a  few  moments  longer 
while  I  touch  upon  the  question  of  inspectors*  reports? 
At  present,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board,  and,  I 
believe,  the  Education  Department  also,  make  the  stipula- 
tion that  the  report  is  not  to  be  published  except  in  toto. 
While  recognising  the  danger  of  permitting  the  publication 
of  isolated  sentences,  or  even  of  short  extracts  apart  from 
the  context,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  some  modification  in 
this  respect  is  desirable.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  report 
as  a  whole  is  a  most  favourable  one,  but  that  in  matters 
of  smafl  detail,  which  are  easily  remedied  or  open  to 
criticism,  it  is  adverse.  Such  small  matters  do  not  aflfect 
the  general  tone  of  the  report,  and  yet,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
layman  or  the  unsympathetic,  they  are  liable  to  be  greatly 
overrated. 

What  objection  can  there  be  to  the  issue  of  a  concise 
report  in  a  few  lines  as  to  general  efficiency  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publication?  The  detailed  report,  which  deals  with 
internal  organisation,  as  apart  from  tone  and  general 
efficiency,  should  be  published  in  extenso  or  not  at  all,  and 
it  should  remain  with  the  governors — after  consultation 
with  the  headmaster — to  decide  whether  or  not  such  publi- 
cation should  be  resorted  to.  I  see  no  objection  to  such  a 
course,  which  is  practically  carried  out  by  the  inspectors 
of  our  elementary  schools. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  you  kindly  to  overlook  any 
weakness  in  this  paper,  and  can  assure  those  who  have 
patiently  listened  to  me  that  I  shall  feel  more  than  satisfied 
if  I  have  contributed,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  the 
solution  of  the  difficult  question  of  the  inspection  of 
secondary  schools. 


NEW    SCIENCE    ROOMS    AT 
CHELTENHAM    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

Early  in  1904  the  Gloucestershire  County  Council, 
recognising  the  urgent  need  there  was  for  better  accommo- 
dation in  Cheltenham  for  instruction  in  science  and  art, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  governors  of  the  Cheltenham 
Grammar  School  a  capital  sum  of  ;^2o,ooo,  to  be  used  in 
erecting  a  new  School  of  Art  and  School  of  Science  and 
Technology.  A  piece  of  land  contiguous  to  the  Grammar 
School,  and  quite  close  to  the  Girls'  School,  was  secured, 
and  on  this  has  been  erected  an  edifice  worthy  of  the  high 
position  that  Cheltenham  holds  as  an  educational  centre. 
The  building  is  now  ready  for  occupation.  The  frontage 
measures  123  feet;  the  side  has  a  length  of  120  feet.  The 
School  of  Science  occupies  the  ground  floor,  and  the 
School  of  Art  the  first  floor,  the  rooms  being  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  with  open  area  for  light  and 
air  in  the  middle,  round  w^hich  run  the  corridors. 

The  rooms  will  be  used  not  only  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Grammar  School  and  of  the  County  High  School  for  Girls, 
but  also  by  the  students  of  the  School  of  Science  and 
Technology  and  of  the  School  of  Art.  In  designing  the 
fittings  for  the  School  of  Science,  Mr.  H.  H.  Robjohns 
(director  of  modern  instruction)  has  made  an  attempt  to 
cater  for  the  needs  of  the  different  kinds  of  students  who 
will  work  in  them. 


Three  large  rooms  are  apportioned  to  pi 
lecture  theatre,  35ft.  x  28ft.,  elementary  laborati 
28ft.,  advanced  laboratory,  37ft.  2in.  X24ft., 
glass  doors  into  each  other,  as  well  as  a  < 
2ift.  xyft.,  ingeniously  contrived  under  the  b 
chemistry  lecture  theatre. 

In  the  physics  lecture  theatre,  the  lo 
(14ft.  X  3ft.),  besides  being  wired  for  low-tens 
from  accumulators  and  high-tension  current 
electric  lighting  mains,  and  having  the  usu; 
water  supply,  mercury  tray,  suspension  rail,  i 
arrangement  (3ft.  X  2ft.)  whereby  apparatus 
ments  in  statical  electricity  may  be  kept  hot  foi 
of  time.  The  lecture-room  rises  in  tiers,  so  ai 
every  person  has  a  view  of  the  demonstration 
is  furnished  with  dual  desks.  At  the  back  is  a 
an  optical  lantern,  using  electric  light  as  ilium 
wall  at  the  back  of  the  lecture  table  is  fumi* 
ground-glass  blackboard  running  along  its  en 
The  windows  of  this  room,  and  of  the  chemi 
theatre  room,  are  fitted  with  dark  blinds  to 
lantern  to  be  used  in  the  daytime. 

The  elementary  physics  laboratory,  like  the 
chemistry  laboratory,  is  planned  so  as  to  enal 
be  carried  on  by  a  class  of  twenty-five.  It  has 
double  working  benches  (12ft.  X  5ft.)  running 
room,  with  teacher's  platform,  demonstn 
(9ft.  X  2ft.  3in.),  and  blackboard  at  the  side,  < 
a  view  of  all  parts  of  the  room.  Two  of  th 
are  provided  with  drawers  and  cupboards  for 
of  apparatus,  and  one  is  fitted  with  suspensi 
experiments  with  pendulums,  pulleys,  &c.  A 
usual  gas  fittings,  but  no  water.  Against  tl 
three  large  sinks,  two  provided  with  draining 
suspension  rail  is  attached  to  an  end  wall  whid 
with  wood  in  order  to  allow  drawing  paper  to 
to  it.  Between  the  windows  are  balance  si 
cupboards  underneath,  while  the  roonn  also 
apparatus  cupboard  and  shelves  for  chemica 
room,  as  in  the  advanced  laboratory,  and  above 
table  in  the  theatre,  there  are  hooks  fixed  in 
to  enable  experiments  to  be  performed  with  p 
a  good  length. 

The  advanced  physics  laboratory  is  fitted 
work  in  electricity,  magnetism,  heat,  mechan 
the  centre  is  a  long  slate  slab  (12ft.  X4ft.), 
glazed  brick  piers  built  up  from  the  concret 
experiments  with  magnetic  instruments.  A  s 
2ft.  9in.)  similarly  built  up  against  the  north 
the  balance  shelf.  One  corner  is  arranged 
shelves  and  dark  curtains  for  work  with  min 
meters  (Dr.  Sumpner*s  pattern).  There  are 
benches  (12ft.  x  5ft.)  in  the  room,  the  one  wired 
lysis  work,  and  fitted  with  suspension  rail  i 
mechanics,  the  other  with  trough  and  conden 
heat  experiments.  Both  of  these  benches  cont 
and  cupboards  of  varying  sizes,  so  as  to  be 
holding  all  sorts  of  apparatus.  There  are  two 
room,  in  addition  to  the  water  supply  on 
benches. 

The  dark  room  is  provided  with  sink, 
drawers,  and  shelves,  &c.,  for  photography,  wl 
runs  the  full  length  of  the  room  for  optical  w< 
a  double  door  to  give  admission  to  the  nx 
entrance  of  light,  and  is  perfectly  ventilated 
The  controls  for  the  electric  light  are  so  placet 
will  be  no  groping  for  them  in  the  dark. 

The    chemistry    department    similarly    consis 


the  lecture  the^tfe  (40ft,  Xjsft,)*  elementary 
fl,  loin*  X  39ft.),  and  advanced  laboratory 
ginO,  with  balance  room  (20ft.  8m.  x  8ft.) 
he  demeniary  and  advanced  labor3tori<ps,  and 
I  (ijft.  6in.  xtjft.  3in.)  and  preptiratjon  room 
^in.)  between  the  elementary  laboratory  and 
Itre,  These  rooms  open  into  each  other  by  glass 
that  access  is  obtained  from  one  to  the  next 
it  of  the  corridors, 

tnislry  lecture  theatre  risra  in  tiers  to  the  back 
me  way  as  the  physics  theatre,  and  like  it  is 
with  dual  desks, 

lure  table  {i4fl.  X3ft.)  is  fitted  vvilh  the  usual 
and  drawers,  with  gas  jets  and  condenser 
controlled  from  the  front,  and  with  a  lead  sink 
mnd  an  earthenware  sink  at  the  other,  bolh  wttb 

!and    covers.     In    the    top    is    a    mercury    tray 
pn.).     The   table   is  fitted  with   two  of  Messrs. 
tent  hoods  for  carrying  away  fumes^  connected 
all     the 
IS,  hoods, 
\e&  ifi  an 
Biauster 
m       the 
■  which 
^loxious 
lie  chtm- 
Sgt   that 


ck    of 
ible  is 

ilTdirrjX 


also 

repar- 

with 

>]sed 

^rh     a 

tin.   X 

as     to 

gieces 

to   be 

easily, 

with 

water 

6   con* 

also 

sink, 

ration  room  contains  a  bench  (gft.xift.)  to 
us  prepared  for  lectures^  as  well  as  a  washing- 
tted  with  a  large  and  deep  sink  (aft,  Sin.  x 
deep),  with  draining  board,  draining  rack, 
Fletcher's  patent  instantaneous  water-heaters, 
bo£^rd  foJdi  over  in  an  inijf^nious  way,  making 
,the  sink,  and  the  bench  is  ihen  transformed 
pary  w^orking  bench. 

3tary    chemistry    laboratory    takes    a    class    of 
iworking  at  five  single  benches  (18ft,  xaft.  6I0,), 
demonstration  table  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
Bg   place  has  a   separate  sink     with   swan-neck 
which   (s  fitted   a    Filtering   ring.     The  atnk 
riot  in   use  is  stored    in  one  of   the   two  cup- 
|e]i  each  working  place  contains,  as  well  as  two 
hie    gas    jets    have    front    controls.     The    cup- 
ight  under  the  sinks,  for,  as  the  benches  arr 
grains,    water  and   gas   pipes,   run   at    the   back 
access  to  them  bemg  easily  obtained  at  any 
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lime  by  removing  one  or  more  of  the  sections  of  which 
the  back  is  composed.  The  same  arrangement,  affording 
ready  access  to  drains  and  pipes,  is  used  in  the  case  of 
the  lecture  tables* 

The  bench i?s,  being  designed  for  elementary  work  only, 
have  no  shelves,  and  consequently  the  teacher  from  his 
platform  has  a  vt^w  of  all  the  students*  work,  as 
the  students  have  of  ah  that  is  being  done  on  the  demon- 
stration table ;  a  tiled  strip  affords  place  for  one  row  of 
bottles  standing  on  the  top  of  the  bench. 

On  one  side  of  the  readier 's  platform  stands  an  apparatus 
cupboard,  flanked  by  a  set  of  reagent  shelves  on  !he  other. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  adjacent  lo  the  advanced 
laboratory,  are  shelves  for  stock  bottles  of  common  re- 
agents, and  a  set  of  steam  ovens  with  still,  whereby  the 
waste  steam,  after  healing  the  ovens,  is  condensed,  to  be 
used  as  distilled  water,  A  stack  of  six  fume  cupboards 
{each  3fi.  X^ft,  jin.)  runs  along  one  side  wall;  these  have 
tiled  backs   and   white  glazed  earthenware  bases  ;    they   arc 

provided  w  1 1  h 

water  and  waste 
(as  well  as  gas, 
worked  by  outside 
controls),  and  can 
thus  be  kept 
thoroughly  clean. 
Against  this  wall 
also,  and  enclosed 
in  a  fume  closet, 
IS  a  "  hoi  plate  *' 
(4ft.  X  2ftO  for 
evaporations,  on 
which  the  dishes 
of  a  whole  class 
can  find  a  place, 
while,  by  an  in* 
gen  bus  arrange- 
ment, any  par- 
ticular dish  can  be 
at  once  picked  out 
from  the  rest. 
Between  the  win* 
dows  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the 
room  are  balance 
shelves  and  cup- 
boards, and  In  a 
convenient  corner 
a  large  sink  for 
washing  up.  In  this  room,  as  In  all  the  science  rooms, 
care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  that  the  position  of  ihe 
electric  lights  is  such  as  lo  give  the  maximum  amount  of 
light  on  the  work  with  the  minimum  amount  of  glare  rn 
the  titttdent^'  eyes;  while  waste  of  current  is  prevented  by 
a  plenliful  supply  of  controls,  thus  enabling  just  those 
lights  to  be  in  use  that  are  really  wanted,  and  no  other. 

In  thtt  balance  room  is  a  cupboard  for  storage  of  refer- 
ence bfjoks,  expensive  chemicals,  &t.  ;  the  balances  stand 
on  slate  slabs  resting  on  white  glazed  bricks  built  up  from 
the  concrete  floor. 

The  advanced  chemistry  laboratory  will  take  eighteen 
students,  working  at  three  double  benches  (iih.x^iU  9ln*) 
pljicetl  arrnss  the  room,  ,\s  in  the  elementary  laboratory, 
thii  gas  JHs  are  controlled  from  the  front  of  ihe  bench. 
Along  the  middle  of  each  bench  runs  a  set  of  skek-ton 
shelves,  affording  ample  room  for  reagent  bottles :  the  lop 
being  flat  and  wide,  affords  a  restmg  place  for  flask^i. 
large  bottles  of  standard  solutions,  Sfc,     These  benches,  ip. 
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common  with  all  the  working  benches  in  the  various 
rooms,  are  recessed  at  the  bottom  to  prevent  students* 
toes  coming  in  contact  with  the  panelling.  Each  working 
place  contains  two  cupboards  and  two  drawers,  except  the 
place  in  the  middle,  where  the  two  single  cupboards  are 
replaced  by  a  double  cupboard  with  return  shelves.  Ample 
water  supply  is  provided,  with  connections  for  condensers 
as  well  as  jets  for  ordinary  use ;  wastes  for  water  from 
condensers  also  exist.  The  benches  have  electric  light 
standards,  and  are  wired  for  low-tension  current  for 
quantitative  work  in  electrolysis.  At  the  end  remote  from 
the  balance  room  are  the  fume  closets,  three  in  number, 
the  middle  one  5ft.  6in.  long  and  the  side  ones  3ft.,  all 
being  2ft.  6in.  wide.  The  bases  of  these  cupboards  are  of 
Yorkshire  flag.  One  cupboard  is  provided  with  water  and 
sink,  all  with  gas ;  in  each  case  the  controls  are  outside 
the  closets. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  is  the  blowpipe  and 
combustion  shelf,  with  hood  above,  connected  with  the 
fume  extraction  flues;  near  by  is  situated  one  of  Brown's 
improved  water  suction  and  blast  apparatus,  delivering 
compressed  air  to  the  blowpipe  and  exhausting  from  a 
series  of  taps  placed  at  convenient  distances  along  a  shelf, 
to  which  flasks  can  easily  be  attached  for  accelerating 
filtering  operations. 

Reagent  shelves,  apparatus  cupboard,  and  glass  tubing 
rack  complete  the  equipment  of  this  room. 

A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  GEOGRAPHY 
OF   THE    SPANISH    ARMADA/ 

There  are  points  at  which  history  and  geography  meet, 
and  where  history  provides  material  that  geography  alone 
can  weave  into  shape.  In  the  case  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  Armada  by  Atlantic  seas,  chiefly  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  the  event  was  of  such  supreme  importance 
in  itself,  and  occupies  such  a  prominent  place  in  history 
and  in  the  imagination  of  the  British  people,  th^t  I  may 
be  pardoned  if  I  assume  that  every  detail  that  can  be  found 
out  as  to  the  wrecks  of  the  ships  is  worthy  of  record. 
Since  the  State  papers  of  England,  Ireland,  Spain,  Venice, 
and  the  Papal  States  of  the  period  of  Queen  Elizabeth  have 
been  published,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  get  at  the  very 
sources  of  the  history  of  the  enterprises  and  intrigues  of 
that  brilliant  time. 

In  1890  and  189 1  it  became  my  duty  to  make  a  special 
Fishery  Survey  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  I  had  to 
navigate  all  harbours,  channels,  and  creeks  on  that  coast, 
and  while  primarily  interested  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  traditions  of  the  past  that  still  linger 
aroused  my  interest  in  the  history  of  the  places  we  fre- 
quented, and  to  which  I  have  many  times  returned  in 
succeeding  years. 

There  proved  to  be  many  interesting  events  associated 
with  those  wild  western  bays,  but  none  probably  of  so 
much  general  interest  as  the  wrecks  of  the  Armada. 
Twenty-three  ships  are  known  to  have  been  wrecked  on 
the  Irish  coast,  while  others  reached  safe  anchorages  on 
that  coast,  and  were  among  those  that  ultimately  returned 
to  Spain 

Before  taking  up  the  story  of  these  wrecks,  we  must 
consider  what  previous  knowledge  the  Spaniards  had  of 
navigation  on  the  Irish  coast.  Spanish  intercourse  with 
Ireland,  of  which  so  many  traces  still  remain,  went  on  for 

1  Abridged  from  a  paper  on  "The  Wrecks  of  the  Spanish  Armada  on  the 
Coast  of  Ireland,"  read  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  on  February 
12,  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Spotswood  Green,  M.A.,  Chief  Inspector  of  Irish 
Fisheries. 


'  centuries  prior  to  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and, 
immediately  before  the  sailing  of  the 
Spaniards  on  the  Irish  coast  were  not  only  r 
the  crews  of  the  six  hundred  Spanish  fishi 
which  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  made  a  special 
Queen,  but  also  in  permanent  fishing  establisli 

I    coast. 

I  Sir  Francis  Drake  drew  up  a  complete  set 
turing  these  trading  ships  and  fishing  boats, 
that  the  fishing  vessels  were  each  of  ab< 
burthen.  Owing  to  the  prevailing  south- 
north-westerly  winds,  the  run  to  and  fro  b* 
and  the  west  of  Ireland  was  a  comparatively 
for  vessels  that  could  wait  a  little  for  a  fail 
the  west  of  Ireland  then  seemed  to  be  for  fish 
banks  of  Newfoundland  have  since  become. 

When  the  sun  set  on  Friday,  August  3n 
1588,  the  Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia  saw  the 
British  fleet.  They  had  escorted  him  unti 
abreast  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  to  make  sure 
not  attempt  a  landing  in  Scotland. 

As  the  fleet  passed  the  Orkneys  we  may  1 
the  number  of  ships  composing  it.  This  has  b 
stated  as  80  or  90.  Both  these  figures  are,  I 
the  mark.  The  Armada  had  left  Spain  130  : 
think  Prof.  Laughton*s  statement  may  be  acce 
number  of  vessels  of  all  sorts,  including  despat 
zabras,  that  actually  entered  the  English   Cha 

i    more    than     120,    of    which    .seven    large    shi] 

I    Salvador,  Rosario,  Santa  .4nna,  San  Lorenzo, 

'  San  Filipe,  and  San  Mateo,  were  lost  during 
fighting.  The  San  Juan  dc  SiciJia  went  down 
Sea.  The  Gran  Grifon,  after  taking  on  boa 
of  the  crew  of  the  Barque  of  Hamburg,  whid 
in  the  Atlantic,  put  back  and  was  lost  on  Fa 
Falco  Blanco  (mayor)  was  captured  when  t 
back  through  the  Channel.  The  balance  of  t 
was  mostly  made  up  of  small  craft,  one  of  w 
is  known  to  have  gone  off  to  communicate  wi 
of  Parma,  and  did  not  return. 

Taking  the  number  of  ships  that  passed  the 
90,  and  allowing  that  57  of  them  got  back  to  : 
I    think    is    nearly    correct,    the    result    may    1 

'    follows  : — 2   ships  lost  on  Scottish  coast,   the 
Sound  of  Mull   (wreck   now  being  explored), 
called   the   San  Juan,   on   the  outer    Hebrides 
coast    of    Ireland ;    2    blown    by    storm    into 
Channel ;     57     returned     to     Spain ;     5     unaci 
Result,  90. 

Of  the  five  unaccounted  for,  some  were  prol 
the  out  isles  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland,  whili 
have  gone  down  at  sea. 

Of   the   ships   that   passed   westwards    into 
there    was   the   Capitana    General,    San    Marti 
Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia  on  board  ;  and   the  5 
which    went    Martinez    de    Recalde,     the    Adn 
.Armada. 

The  Levantine  squadron  was  represented  b} 
zona,  a  ship  of  1,200  tons,  and  the  largest  in  tl 
by  others,  including  La  Trinidad  Valencera  a 
Encoronada.  The  last  ship,  specially  well-four 
manded  by  Don  .Alonso  de  Leyva,  and  with  hin 
of  the  noble  youths  who  had  come  to  be  pr 
invasion  of  England.  On  this  ship  great 
observed,  and  on  the  way  to  the  Channel  b 
been  given  at  which  the  duke  and  other  hig 
the  fleet  were  present.  The  Rata,  too,  was 
hardest  of  fighters,  and  was  in  the  thick  of  e 


bile  her  commander,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
r*'e  been  the  leadep  of  the  Armada, 

|*utlea5s^,   the  ships  with  oars  worked  by  hun- 

sUv*?s,  only  two  were  present,  the  Gefmia  and 
f4.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  was  mad*  up  of 
^Tfinspori^,  and  the  smaller  craft  known  as 
Kd  zabras. 

Bhipi!'  were  now  short  of  water  and  provisions, 
B^  were  better  off  (hon  others.  Numbers  of  men 
g    and  the  small  rellel  that  was  gained  at  Scallo- 

from  the  fishing  boats  captured,  did  little  to  alter 

•bte  state  o(  the  crews* 

wind  norih-east,  they  passed  the  Orkneys  on 
,  and,  accord ing  to  thf  Jog  of  the  Zttnigfi, 
the 


'-hi^ 


ego 


duke 


vevef. 

nty-seven 
atreftdy 

(torn  the  duke  *  in  desperate  straits  for  fresh 
d  wjth  ihe  crews  dying  by  scores,  he  arrived  at 
I  decision  of  making  for  the  Irish  coast. 

bose   ships   that   at    first   accompanied    Reculde, 

bad  suff(!red  specbl  damage  in  the  fighting,  and 

ra.ril,  joined  him  later  on,  all  hoping  to  reach 

water,  and  do  some  rppairs.     The  ships  that 

Recalde    were    again    scattered    In    a    south- 

nn   Sepiember   jnd,   and,    according   to   their 

lindward,    they  ah  dropped  In  upon   the   Irish 

Verrnt    points    about    the   same    linrie,    between 

tt  and  sth. 

imagine   this  group  of  vessels  approachtng  the 


n 


Irish  coast  from  the  norrh-north-west^  and  forced  inshore. 
Those  most  to  windward  would  reach  Kerry,  others  Clare, 
Gal  way  i  or  Mayo ;  while  the  leeward  ships,  failing  to 
weather  the  north-west  corner  of  Mayo,  would  fall  away 
into  Donegal  Bay.      fn   this  order  they  arrived* 

Some  ships  that  sighted  Ireland  at  this  time  tacked  to 
north-west  and  gained  an  ofiing  before  the  wind  veered, 
and  thus  escaped;  among  these  was  Calderon's  hulk  San 
SahHider. 

Martinez  de  Recalde  could  not  personally  take  much  part 
in  the  direction  of  affairs,  for  he  was  very  ill :  according 
to  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  prisoners  examined  at  Dingle, 
he  took  to  his  bed  after  the  battle  of  Graveltnes,  and 
never  left  It  until   thnt-  rjays  before  reaching  the  coast  of 

Kerry,  Experienced 
old  sailor  that  he 
was,  he  no  doubt 
pulled  himself  to- 
gether when  the 
landfall  had  to  be 
made,  and  thus 
brought  his  ship» 
with  two  despatch 
vessels,  on  Sep- 
tember 5th,  safely  to 
anchor  under  the  lee 
of  the  Great  Blasket 
Island.  Another 
large  ship,  which 
had  sighted  the 
Blaskets  on  Sep- 
tember I  St,  and  had 
been  standing  off 
and  on,  met  him  at 
sea  and  followed 
him  in  in  safety. 
This  ship  was  the 
vice-flflgship  of  the 
Castilian  squadron, 
and  must  have  been 
the  San  Juan  Hmt- 
lisla.  During  the 
gale  of  the  nth,  the 
Xui^slra  StfWfa  de 
la  Rosa^  in  attempt- 
ing to  enter,  struck 
JL  rock*  but  ran  on, 
firing  guns  for  help. 
She  anchored  near 
to  Recaide,  but  sud- 
denly went  down. 
Following  the  S\  S. 
de  la  Rota  came 
the  San  Juan  of 
Rdigusa,  her  main- 
mast gone  and  her  sails  in  tatters.  She  also  anchored  near 
to  Recalde  and  sank,  but  not  before  the  crew  and  some 
pieces  of  artillery  were  saved.  Recalde,  in  the  San  Juan. 
and  the  surviving  ships  with  him,  remained  in  the  Blasket 
sound  for  thirteen  days,  and  then  passed  on  to  Spain* 

On  or  about  the  day  that  Recalde  entered  the  Blasket 
sound,  four  larjje  ships  and  three  despatch  boats  entered 
the  Shannon,  and,  sailing  up,  anchored  safely  in  Scattery 
Roads*  While  there  the  Spaniards  Imrnt  Ihe  St.  Marcos ^ 
a  great  galleon  that  had  suffered  much  in  the  fighting, 
and  was  no  longer  seaworthy.  The  remaining  ships  left 
the  Shannon  on  the  nth,  the  wind  then  being  north-east, 
and  possibly  were  among  those  that  got  back  to  Spain* 
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A  great  number,  probably  twenty  ships,  of  the  Armada  , 
were  sighted  off  the  Clare  coast  :  four  anchored  in  the  open 
sea  off  Loop  Head ;  two  of  these  were  probably  those 
wrecked  in  Mai  Bay,  while  the  others,  as  well  as  two 
ships  which  were  seen  at  anchor  for  three  days  outside 
Arran  Islands,  may  have  left  the  coast  in  safety. 

The  Falco  Blanco  (midiano)  was  lost  somewhere  about 
Roundstone,  in  Connemara — that  is,  in  Tige  ne  Boulie 
OTlahertie's  country.  Unlike  Clare,  this  country  was 
practically  outside  English  control,  and  the  survivors  of  this 
wreck,  including  Don  Luis  de  Cordova,  were  at  first  cared 
for  by  the  OTlaherties,  who,  sailors  themselves  and  know- 
ing something  of  the  outside  world,  were  inclined  to  pro- 
tect the  survivors.  Threats,  however,  induced  them  to  de- 
liver up  the  prisoners,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Don 
Luis,  a  few  officers,  and  two  others,  who  were  hidden 
away  by  the  townspeople,  they  were  all  beheaded  or  hanged 
in  Gal  way. 

Passing  north  of  Gal  way  to  Clew  Bay  and  Mayo,  we 
meet  with  definite  information  of  the  loss  of  the  great  ship 
El  Gran  Grin,  with  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza  on  board ; 
striking  the  rocks  of  Clare  Island,  she  went  down.  For 
some  days  those  who  had  escaped  safe  to  land,  numbering 
one  hundred,  hoping  that  their  lives  at  least  would  be 
spared,  and  hearing  that  other  Spaniards  had  landed  to 
the  northward,  asked  that  they  might  be  sent  in  boats  to 
the  mainland  ;  but  Dowdarra  O'Mailie,  who  was  chief  of 
the  island,  and  wished  to  stand  well  with  the  English,  put 
them  all,  including  Don  Pedro,  to  the  sword. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  connection  with 
the  Armada  is  Blacksod  Bay.  In  the  Irish  State  Papers 
we  find  that  a  great  ship  came  into  the  bay  on  September 
6th  or  7th,  and  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  between 
Torane  and  Ballycroy.  This  ship  was  no  other  than  La 
Rata  Encoronada,  with  Don  Alonso  de  Leyva  and  his 
young  nobles  on  board. 

Mr.  Froude  gives  a  faithful  account  of  the  wreck  of  this 
ship,  but  he  gets  into  confusion  as  to  the  subsequent 
events.  Soon  after  the  Rata  anchored  off  Ballycroy,  which 
was  an  exposed  anchorage,  another  great  ship,  the  Duquesa 
Santa  Anna,  sailed  in,  and,  going  up  the  bay,  was  reported 
to  be  at  •*  Pollilly,  off  Torane."  This  is  the  best  anchor- 
age in  Blacksod,  and  would  nowadays  be  described  as 
*•  Elly  Bay,  off  Tirawn."  The  Rata  dragged  her  anchor, 
and  was  seen  stranded  on  September  nth.  De  Leyva  and 
his  company  landed  and  proceeded  to  fortify  themselves  in 
an  old  castle  close  by.  Landing  all  the  treasures  that  they 
could  save,  and  their  armour,  they  burnt  the  wreck.  The 
old  ruined  castle  of  Doona  marks  the  site  with  accuracy. 

De  Leyva  did  not  stop  at  Doona,  but  crossed  the  bay 
with  his  company,  and,  joining  the  people  of  the  Santa 
Anna,  they  proceeded  to  fortify  themselves  at  the  ruined 
castle  of  Tirawn,  but  subsequently  went  on  board  again 
and  put  to  sea. 

These  events  being  more  connected  with  history  than 
geography,  I  must  thus  dismiss  them  and  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Santa  Anna,  as  I  think  I  have  found  the  exact 
site  of  her  destruction.  Failing  to  get  towards  Spain, 
owing  to  the  wind  on  the  15th  having  backed  to  the  south- 
ward for  another  cyclone,  she  kept  away  northward  for 
Scotland,  but  is  reported  to  have  been  wrecked  in  Loughros 
More  Bay,  in  Donegal.  De  Leyva  and  the  two  ships* 
companies,  making  about  800  all  told,  entrenched  them- 
selves on  shore  close  to  the  wreck  for  nine  days,  and  then 
made  their  way  overland  to  Killybegs.  Finding  there  the 
galleass  Gerona  in  a  very  battered  state,  they  repaired  her, 
mending  her  rudder  that  was  broken  ;  and  on  October  i6th 
put  to  sea  for  Scotland  with   1,300  men  on  board.     She 


rounded  Ireland's  north  point  in  safety,  but, 
giving  way,  she  was  driven  at  midnight  on  to  1 
of  Bunbois,'*  near  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  s 
except  five  sailors  and  soldiers,  who  managed  t< 
shore,  and  were  kindly  treated  by  the  McDonm 
luce  Castle. 

The  site  of  the  great  catastrophe  that  closed 
of  Don  Alonso  de  Leyva  and  his  gallant  com 
particular  interest.  Tradition  connects  the  wr 
Gerona  with  the  little  bay  called  Port  na  Spa 
eastward  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  but  those  w 
from  personal  knowledge  said  she  was  wrecl 
"  Rock  of  Bunbois,"  that  is,  in  English,  the  ro 
Foot,  which  is  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the 
and  the  Lord  Deputy  reported,  December  31st,  * 
fair  pieces  of  brass  lie  among  the  rocks  of  Bunb 
Don  Alonso  was  drowned,  and  can  be  recovered 
all  things  into  account,  I  incline  to  the  conclusi 
remains  of  the  Gerona  lie  off  the  Bush  River 
Ballintree. 

Failure  to  weather  Eagle  Island  threw  no  les 
ships,  including  a  large  ship  lost  in  Broadha* 
direction  of  Donegal  Bay,  and  they  were 
embayed^  Passing  the  ship  wrecked  at  Inver,  o 
on  the  coast  of  Tirawley,  possibly  in  Ballycastle 
Bay ;  and  the  survivors  from  this  wreck,  inch 
ecclesiastics  and  other  persons  of  note,  were  c 
William  Bourke,  of  Ardnaree,  near  Ballina,  a 
were  handed  over  to  George  Bingham,  brot) 
Governor  of  Connaught,  who  executed  them. 

Farther  east,  three  great  ships,  including  the 
of  the  squadron  of  Castille,  driven  further  to  le< 
as  they  said,  *'  failing  to  weather  Cape  Clear 
case  it  was  Eagle  Island),  anchored  off  Streeda 
between  Sligo  and  Ballyshannon. 

History  in  this  case,  as  contained  in  Captai 
letter,  first  published  by  Captain  Duro,  and  of  wl 
translations  have  been  made,  furnishes  ample  c 
discussing  questions  of  topography.  The  si 
Levant  Squadron,  probably  the  Labia,  in  whi 
Cueller  then  was,  and  her  two  companions,  ^ 
ashore  and  wrecked,  with  the  loss  by  dn 
massacre  when  they  reached  the  shore,  of  more 
men.  Considering  the  direction  of  the  wind 
circumstances,  the  smooth  strand  to  the  eastwa 
haven  was,  I  believe,  the  exact  spot  where  ( 
washed  ashore. 

The  Lord-Deputy  Fitzwilliam  visited  these  st 
the  wrecks.  Fenton  had  previously  reported 
and  great  masses  of  wreckage.  The  bodies  wen 
by  nature  or  by  human  agency,  buried  in  the  sai 
nowadays,  when  storms  shift  the  dunes,  qi 
human  bones  are  brought  to  light.  This  is  \ 
to  the  local  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Allingham,  of  Ballyshannon,  has  don< 
elucidate  Captain  Cueller 's  wanderings  around 
tains,  and  to  McClancey's  castle  on  Lough  B 
I  am  satisfied  that,  with  his  aid,  I  have  foUowi 
track  until,  nine  months  after  the  wreck,  he 
probably  from  Dunseverick,  in  Antrim,  to  Scotia 

On  September  5th,  three  ships  were  seen  froi 
coast  making  for  Killybegs.  One  of  these,  t 
Gerona,  already  referred  to,  got  safely  in,  one 
little  outside  the  entrance,  the  third  appears  t* 
ashore  in  the  harbour,  and,  breaking  up,  the  wr 
used  by  De  Leyva  and  his  people  in  repairing  I 
When  De  Leyva  therefore  reached  Killybegs, 
more   than    1,500   Spaniards   in    McSweeney   ne 
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re  him,  but  when  (>resse<}  to  assist  the  chief- 
?w  parts  in  making  war  on  the  English,  he 
ihe  levying  of  war  tn  Ireland  was  not  mduded 
ctions  he  hnd  received  from  King  Philip, 
ship  that  was  certainly  lost  in  Ireland  was 
I  VaUncerQj  a  great  Venetian  ship  of  1,100 
Don  Alonso  de  Luzon,  Ponce  <Je  Leon,  and 
ited  officers  on  board.  In  the  gale  of  the  and 
ung  a  leak  that  could  not  be  kept  under,  and, 
bmugh  Imshtrahull  Sound,  ran  up  along  the 
LJshowen,  and  anchored  in  Glenagivney  Bay 
goe  Bay  on  the  charts).  It  took  two  days  to 
rw  and  some  men  from  the  Bark  of  Hamburg 
I  board,  numbering  in  all  600  men* 
I  Ffllfficctd  sank  and  became  a  wreck,  Don 
i.i&  company  marched  eighteen  miles  Inland  to 
Mllagh),  0*Dohertic*i;  town,  where  they  sur- 
he  EngKsh,  after  many  had  been  shot  down. 
stk  of  Ellagh,  close  by,  on  the  north  side  of 
etween  Derry  and  Buncrana*  still  marks  the 
ender, 

«  whole  time  that  the  Armada  was  heating  the 
Eii«lC«    the    weather    was    exceptionally    stormy ; 
succession  of  cyclones,   those  of  August  23rd 
Itember    and    and    Toth,    being    the    most    de- 
lie    wind    was  oftener   southerly    than    in    any 
It    varied   chiefly    from    south    to  south-west, 
if  this  some  of  the  ships  made  their  way  to 
\    at    least    were    able    to    maintain    a    south- 
course,    which    proves    that    they    were   able 
ifully  within  six  or  seven  points  of  the  wind* 
ly  had  no  weatherly  qualities  at  all,  and  only 
ien  they  got  the  wind  abaft  the  beam. 


Y    AND    CURRENT    EVENTS, 

g  the  course  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  we 
5  asked  for  our  opinion  on  the  matter,  it  was 
\y  we  would  wait  for  thirty  years  before  we 
answer.  Such  is  the  advantage  of  watching 
of  having  to  decide  on  action  one  way  or 
ws,  as  it  arrives  from  the  Transvaal,  is 
W  caatton.  The  war  did  no  more  than  many 
iOQe  in  history.  It  gave  a  negative  answer  to 
h  solution.  The  Boers  were  not  to  have  their 
ftry  force.  So,  Cromwell  decided,  in  sequence, 
JTlctngship,  that  Ireland^  that  Scotland  was  not 
1st  voice  in  English  politics.  But  the  Restor- 
found  all  the  problems  still  unsolved.  How 
I  have  been  finally  solved  since,  who  can  say? 
South  Africa,  the  sword  has  put  aside  one 
It  is  the  settlement  to  be?  Is  one  race  to 
H  the  other?  Are  they  to  coalesce?  What 
elations  between  the  various  States  of  South 
Ijctwecn  them,  cither  divided  or  federatetJ,  and 
lyntry?  Such  is  the  history  now  being  made 
lliose  of  us  who  watch.  It  is  interesting 
To  rhose  who  have  10  act,  wisdom  is  neces- 
e  shall  our  statesmen  get  it? 

Secretary  was  asked  a  question  the  other  day 
;  resjsters,"*  In  reply  he  said,  "  I  have  no  power 
in  the  proceedings  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
ntes.  The  matter  is  one  of  legal  process  not 
f&vincf  of  the  Execttiive  G0veTnmcnL'*  What 
JO  italics  mean  ?  We  are  always  told  that 
?  parts  of  Government :  the  legislative,  which 
'5,  the  executive,  which  carries  them  out,  and 


the  judicial,  which— well,  quite  what  the  judicial  part  of 
the  Government  does  never  gets  clearly  stated.  What  Mr, 
Gladstone  practically  means  is  evident  from  the  concluding 
phrase  of  his  sentence,  which  ran  "and  not  subject  to  inter- 
ference under  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown."  But  does  not 
rhe  incident  reveal  the  traditional,  but  illogical,  use  we  make 
of  words?  The  **  Executive  Government, **  with  capital  j 
letters,  does  not  include  the  police  or  prison  authorities,  or 
rhe  magistrates,  who  yet,  whatever  else  they  do,  *"  carry  out 
the  laws." 

The  Catholic  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  universal 
society.  As  the  peoples  of  Europe  grew  into  a  realisation 
of  nutionaftty,  the  various  States  came  into  conflict  with 
its  authority,  and  especially  with  its  head,  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  polrtical  side  of  the 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century^a  stage  in  the  longj 
con  Hid  which  existed  before  ihat  period  and  has  rcmainedl 
ever  since.  Such  conflicts  must  needs  be  between  any 
central  government  and  local  governments,  each  naturally 
striving  for  the  exaltation  of  its  own  office*  Modern  ex- 
amples are  not  lacking.  Unions  of  *'  labour  "  against 
"  capita]  *'  and  unioos  of  capital  against  labour  show*  signs 
of  becoming  '*  internationa!*"  The  Salvation  Army  knows 
no  distinction  of  country  or  State,  and  therefore  has  to 
reckon  with  these.  And  our  latest  news  is  that  Chinese 
Christians  are  following  the  movement  of  China  for  the 
Chinese,  by  expressing  thetr  desire  for  freedom  from  the 
*'  foreign  **  societies  which  have  converted  them,  and  for 
an  independent  Chinese  Christianity.  We  have  heard  the 
opinion  expressed  by  one  who  ought  to  know,  that  India 
will  never  become  Christian  until  a  **  heresy  **  arises  there. 

The  revolution  in  Russia  is  still  in  progress.  The  elec- 
tions for  the  Duma  are  taking  place,  and  we  are  waiting 
with  eagerness  the  working  of  ihi^  new  experiment.  Whose 
instrument  will  the  Duma  be?  Will  it  be  like  the 
mediaeval  English  parliaments,  called  together  for  the 
monarch's  purpose,  and  only  incidentally  and  after  long 
struggles  coming  to  express  the  complaints  of  the  people? 
or  will  it  become  the  weapon  of  the  more  '*  advanced  '* 
parties,  and  take  up  the  attitude  of  seventeenth-century 
English  parliaments,  that  of  suspicion  of  the  Government 
and  chronic  hostility  thereto?  If  the  latter  alternative 
prove  irue,  will  there  be  a  civil  war  between  monarch 
and  Duma?  and  how  would  that  end?  Meanwhiie  we 
notice  that  according  to  the  official  programme  there  is 
to  be  a  distinction  similar  to  that  between  medieval  English 
ordinance  and  statute.  The  monarch  may  in  the  intervals 
of  sitting  legislate  temporarily. 

ITEMS    OF    INTEREST. 

GENERAL. 
The  Board  of  Education  has  just  issued  a  revised  edition 
(Form  133)  of  the  circular — which  appeared  first  in  the 
autumn  of  1904,  and  was  dealt  with  fully  in  The  School 
World  (Vol.  VL,  p*  382) — on  the  teaching  of  English 
language  and  literature  in  secondary  schools.  As  to  the 
texts  prescribed  for  study  in  each  of  the  four  years  of  the 
suggested  course  of  work,  the  revised  circular  says  that 
texts  taken  from  one  author,  or  more  than  one,  should 
be  planned  out  for  compleiton  within  each  term,  and  each 
year*s  w*ork  should  include  both  prose  and  verse.  Equal 
thoroughness  of  treatment,  the  circular  continues,  need 
not,  and  indeed  should  not,  be  given  to  all  portions  alike 
of  the  text  studied*  discrimination  should  be  exercised  as 
to  which  portions  should  be  dealt  with  in  detail,  and  which 
should  be  handled  more  lightly.  It  1*  recommended  that, 
so  far  as  possible,   the  exercises  connected   with  the  text 
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and  subject-matter  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  arise 
naturally  out  of  the  text,  or  to  be  connected  with  it  closely. 
The  suggestions  as  to  texts  which  may  be  studied  during 
the  four  years'  course  have  also  been  modified;  teachers 
of  English  literature  should  therefore  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  revised 
circular. 

A   CLAUSE  has  been   inserted   in   the   Education   Bill   now    | 
before  Parliament  which,   if  it  becomes  part  of  the  forth-    « 
coming  Act,  will  put  an  end  to  the  Teachers'  Register.     A    ' 
memorandum  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  details  the 
steps  which  led  to  this  decision.     It  has,  the  Board  states, 
become  clear  that  the  existing  regulations  for  registration 
fail    to   carry   out    the    intention    of    Parliament,    and    that 
there   is   no   prospect   of   so  amending   them  as   to  comply 
with  the  directions  of  the  Legislature.     It  cannot  really  be 
maintained    that   the  recent   proposals   of   the   Consultative 
Committee    for    amending    the    regulations   for   registration 
would  remove  the  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  Register,    j 
The  Board  believes  that  suitable  alterations   in   their  own    ! 
regulations  and  in  schemes  for  secondary  schools  would  do    1 
as  much  to  encourage  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary 
schools,  in  the  absence  of  a  register,  as  would  be  the  case    j 
were  any   practicable   scheme   for   registration    super-added.    , 
While    acknowledging    the    existence   of    some    measure    of    1 
grievance   in   the  case   of  a  certain   number  of  individuals 
as    the   result    of    the    abandonment    of    the    Register,    the 
Board    is    convinced    that    there    is    no    alternative    course 
which   would  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  satisfactory 
Register  of  Teachers,   as  required  by  the  .-kct,    without  at    1 
the  same  time  imposing  even  greater  hardships  on   many    ' 
persons.  I 

The  annual  conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers 
was  opened  on  Easter  Monday  at  Scarborough.  More  than 
2,000  delegates  were  present,  representing  486  branches  of 
the  Union,  and  deputations  attended  from  other  associations 
of  teachers  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
ilolland.  The  president,  Mr.  T.  P.  Sykes,  Council  School,  | 
Great  Horton,  Bradford,  delivered  his  address,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  dealt  with  the  Education  Bill.  The 
financial  aspects  of  the  Bill  were  first  discussed,  and  the 
education  machinery  set  iip  by  the  Act  of  1902  was  then 
reviewed.  The  question  of  religious  instruction  in  primary 
schools  was  handled  temperately,  and  chiefly  from  the 
points  of  view  of  the  school  and  the  child.  Speaking, 
towards  the  close  of  his  able  address,  of  the  needs  of  in- 
dividual children,  Mr.  Sykes  said  the  classes  are  twice 
too  large.  The  essential  thing  in  teaching  young  children 
is  to  help  each  one  separately  and  to  pay  attention  to  their 
varied  needs,  but  against  this  obstacle  of  large  classes  the 
most  skilful  teacher  cannot  prevail.  His  skill  has  perforce 
to  take  a  new  form.  He  adapts  his  methods  to  the  needs 
of  the  class,  and  excels  in  the  lucid  presentment  of  a  sub- 
ject to  rows  of  listeners,  rather  than  in  stimulating  intelli-  I 
gence.  The  result  is  that  in  training  to  think  the  primary  ' 
schools  are  weak.  The  nation  has  not  yet  given  the 
primary-school  teachers  their  chance.  Surround  the  teacher  ^ 
with  reasonable  conditions  of  toil,  and  he  can  no  more 
help  teaching  than  an  artist  can  refrain  from  putting  on 
his  canvas  the  lights  and  shadows  of  a  lovely  landscape  | 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  finds  himself.  The  greatest  | 
educational  force  a  teacher  can  bring  to  bear  upon  his 
pupils  is  his  own  life  constantly  lived  before  them.  In 
their  eyes  he,  like  father  and  mother,  has  solved  the 
mysterious  problem  of  existence — in  many  cases  heaven  only 
knows  how  inadequately.     He  has  no  doubts  and  worries, 


whilst  the  children  have  many.     To  the  tea 
and  plain  sailing ;  it  is  the  little  children  y 
tainous   difficulties   before    them.     i>ut    in 
recollection   of    that    calm,    cheerful    life    li 
children  in  the  schoolroom  from  day  to  da 
times   of  trial   and   stress   to   their    mature 
minds  as  **  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in 
Then    would   come   the   teacher's   exceeding 
but  not  here  and  now.     *'  Inasmuch  as  ye 
least  of  these  little  ones,  ye  did  it  unto  Me.' 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  London 
has  arawn  up  a  report  upon  the  questic 
additional  training  accommodation  for  teacl 
mittee  assumes  that  the  Council  will  desi; 
soon  as  possible  that  all  new  teachers  appoi 
public  elementary  schools  shall  be  certifical 
Assuming  the  average  professional  life  of  . 
ten  years  in  the  case  of  a  woman  and  ni 
the  case  of  a  man,  1,122  women  and  295  ; 
quired  to  make  up  the  annual  wastage  in  I 
ary  schools.  This  number,  however,  nnak 
for  new  schools,  and  it  appears,  therefore, 
be  taken  as  the  approximate  number  of  ne 
will  be  required  annually.  Towards  meeting 
quirement  the  training  colleges  within  the  cc 
provide  about  915  teachers.  The  Council 
last  adopted  a  proposal  to  provide  a  day 
training  college  for  women  at  .\very  Hill, 
reduce  the  deficiency  to  455  places.  The  cc 
that  the  Council  should  take  steps  to  provid 
far  as  possible,  buildings  for  the  remainder 
demand.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  $ 
chosen  with  reference  to  the  localities  fr 
students  will  be  drawn.  Considering  the 
vision,  the  committee  says  that  a  college 
south-west  London,  another  is  required  in 
west  London,  and  a  third  in  north  or  nort 
each  providing  200  places  or  100  students 
committee  thinks  that  the  colleges  should 
primarily  as  day  colleges,  but  that  Jhey  sho 
contain  provision  for  residential  student 
required. 

On  the  recommendation  of  its  Education 
London  County  Council  has  decided  that  an 
examination  in  the  ordinary  English  subjc 
tion,  to  take  the  place  of  the  merit  certifical 
shall  be  instituted  for  the  ordinary  graded  pu 
schools  maintained  by  the  Council  for  the 
pupils  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  that  tl 
shall  be  termed  the  "  elementary  school-lc 
ation."  Also  that  the  examination  shall  b< 
all  candidates,  and  that  a  statement  shall  h 
certificate  of  each  successful  candidate  reco 
tion  taken  during  the  preceding  school  yeai 
examination  in  those  subjects  of  instruction, 
have  been  taught  at  the  school  but  are  not 
leaving  examination.  Ihe  leaving  examin; 
confined  to  the  ordinary  English  subjects,  viz 
composition,  arithmetic,  freehand  and  model 
needlework,  history,  and  geography.  In  al 
jects  the  examiners  will  be  instructed  to  taV 
the  quality  of  the  handwriting. 

A  COURSE  for  helping  women  teachers  desii 
ing  their  knowledge  of  nature-study  will  I 
Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  from  J 
August  nth.  Most  of  the  instruction  will  be 
permitting)  out  of  doors,  rambles  in  the  cou 
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ienced  iMchers  being  the  chief  feature, 
address  will  be  fjiven  by  Mn  A,  D.  HaU, 
,«  Rothamstfd  Experiment  Station,  on 
bined  excursions  for  studjmg  birds,  po«d 
iwild  fl<iwers,  trees,  and  grasses  in  their 
bfimenis  have  been  iirran|;ed.  A  spet^ialUy 
f  the  study  of  pond  life,  and  the  Hfe-history  of 
ra  and  ulher  common  insects.  The  college 
ihouses.  orrhyrds,  farm,  and  fruit-prei^erving 
I  be  in  working  order^  and  students  will  be 
an  Insight  into  the  work  carried  on  in  each 
■mo  n  St  rat  ion  5  and  Instructions  in  simple 
on  the  care  of  school  gardens,  will  be  given, 
in  dairying  and  poultry  keeping  will  also 
the  work.  As  far  as  possible  the  open-air 
:e  place  within  easy  distance  of  the  college, 
will  be  arranged  to  districts  with  varying 
lie,  and  the  accompanying*  variety  of  natural 
snts  having  bicycles  are  advised  to  take  them, 
I  be  possible  to  go  further  afield  without  the 
<way  journeys.  It  is  hope^l  to  combine  the 
f  e^tcursions  with  points  of  antiquarian, 
other  int**rcst  in  outlying  districts,  and 
I  be  made  to  render  the  course  useful  both 
^nd  school  work*  Intending  students  should 
rind  pal  at  the  college. 

ho  have  passed  the  examination  for  Govern- 
ts  under  the  new  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
►vided  that  they  have  obtained  distinction  in 
i  in  one  of  the  Sections  G,  H,  l^  J,  K,  are 
ie  exempt  ffoni  e\uminalion  in  all  the  sob- 
ieory  and  practice  qf  education^  required  for 
Associate  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 

q(  the  twenty-second  yearns  work  of  the 
I  Assistant-mistresses  in  Public  Secondary 
b  has  now  been  published,  is  exhilarating 
les  schoolmasiers  develop  a  greater  enthu- 
^tfon,  and  evince  more  earnestness  in  di:^- 
HPf^Ung  with  educational  problems,  the  future 
iculion — elementary  and  secondary^ will  rest 
m-  Students  of  education  are  becoming  more 
Iresaed  with  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
^k  shown  by  the  rn  is  tresses  in  our  secondary 
is.     While  not  neglecting  those  questions  of 

which  will  inlluence  their  future  status  and 
rt  mis  tresses  seem  more  ready  to  give  their 
the  improvement  of  educational  methods  and 
;  the  necessities  of  ths  girls  they  are  expe<*ted 
fe  would  commend  the  repurt  to  our  readers 

of  well-directed  enthusiasm. 

-first  annual  report  of  the  Council  of  the 
id  contains  abundant  evidence  of  the  con- 
•  of  this  comprehensive  a^^sociation  of  teachers 
pat  ion  i  St  s.  The  Guild,  during  the  year  with 
ort  deals,  had  under  consideration  most  of 
pi  problems  of  pressing  importance.  We 
fially  the  attempt  which  is  to  be  made  to 
I  **  Education  Society  *'  within  the  Guild. 
Hgree  with  the  council  that  there  is  plenty 
icty  to  do,  for,  after  all,  teachers  should  hp 
||  with  education  itself  than  with  educational 
proposed  that  important  parts  of  the  work 
[jjited  society  shall  be,  first,  the  planning  of 
isrimenis,  properly  apportioned  among  coni- 
(lals,  the  results  tA  which  wiU  be  brought 
plltitf^  from  time  to  time ;  and  secondly,  the 


publication  in  easily  attainable  form  of  the  scarcer  works 
]  of  past  writers  on  education.  We  shall  look  forward  with 
I   interest     to    the    June     number    of     the    Teachers'    Gmld 

Quarterly,  in  which  the  full  schenie  of  the  Education 
'   Society  is  to  appear, 

,  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Headmistresses*  Associ- 
ation has  passed  the  following  resolution  and  forwarded  it 

I  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  :—"  That  we  re- 
gard with  dis^may  and  regret  the  proposal  for  the  abolition 

f  of   the  Teachers'   Register,    which,   as  regards  Column   B, 

;  even  in  this  early  stage  of  its  operation,  before  the  per- 
manent clauses  have  come  into  effect^   has  done  much  10 

I  promote  the  solidarity  of  the  teaching  profession,  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  all  kinds 
of  secondary  schools,  and  to  cause  the  formation  of  sounder 
educational  ideals  than  have  generally  prevailed  hitherto. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  none  of  these  ends  can  be  secured 
effectively  by  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  In 
connection  with  grants  to  secondary  schools^  and  that  such 
increase  of  direct  official  pressure  is  in  itself  deleterious 
iM  education,,  as  destructive  to  that  sense  of  freedom  in 
which  originality  and  initiative  thrive,  and  in  the  end  sure 
to  deter  many  persons  of  independent  mind  from  entering 
the  profession  of  teaching.  We  trust  that  even  now  some 
means  may  be  found  for  saving  that  portion  of  the  register 
which  affects  the  teachers  qualified  to  teach  in  secondary 
schools.^ 

The  Central  Education  Committee  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  has  published  a  concise  and  useful  pamphlet  on 
the  training  of  teachers  for  public  elementary  schools.  Full 
particulars  are  given  as  to  sources  of  information,  and 
alternative  coursirs  of  study  for  an  elementary  teaching  ccrtiB- 
cate  are  outlined.  Copiers  of  the  brochuTe  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr,  Charles  E,  Stansfield,  39,  L'ppir  Redlands  Road, 
Reading,  price  ad.  post-free. 

Is  addition  to  the  Clift-CcMjrtauld  and  Pfeiffer  scholar- 
ships to  be  awarded  in  June,  the  Council  of  the  Bedford 
College  for  Women,  Eondon,  offers  two  Deccan  scholar- 
ships on  the  result  of  the  entrance  scholarships  examin- 
ation, one  in  arts,  value  jC4^  fo"*  three  years,  and  one  in 
sci&nce,  value  j£r6o  for  three  years.  The  Deccan  scholar- 
ships will  be  awarded  only  to  candidates  who  wish  to 
qualify  themselves  to  earn  a  living,  and  cannot  obtain 
their  university  education  without  pecuniary  help>  Candi- 
dates applying  for  these  scholarships  must  submit  with 
their  entrance  forms  a  written  statement  of  their  circum- 
stances. 

SUGOEsrioss  for  the  celebration  of  Empire  Day  have 
been  issued  for  the  tise  of  schools  by  the  League  of  ihe 
Empire,  A  new  lecture,  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Stride,  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  has  been  published,  called  '*  A  Trip 
round  the  Empire,'*  from  l*ondon  to  Li%'erpooL  The  lee* 
ture  is  divided  into  six  sections,  and  is  a  suggestive  one 
for  teachers.  It  can  be  given  as  a  whole  as  an  Empire 
lecture,  or  the  separate  sections  dealing  with  the  different 
part**  of  the  Etnpire  can  be  specially  worked  up  by  the 
teacher*  The  lecture  can  be  illustrated  by  slides  or  sets 
of  tableaux.  Copies  of  the  lecture  may  be  obtained  at  ihe 
offices  of  the  League^  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  S*W, 

Wk  hav«  received  copies  of  two  of  the  sect  ion  s^-dealing 
with  higher  education — of  Ihr  handbook  prepared  for  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  County  Council  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  One  pamphlet  gives  full  information 
as  to  the  scholarships,  free  studentships,  and  enthibllionf  ' 
offered   for   competition   by   the   committee,   and   the   other 
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tion  in  the  relative  subject.  For  the  summer  session,  1906, 
the  professor's  recommendation  based  on  previous  record 
will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  pass. 

A  Mixi'TE  has  just  been  issued  regulatinj^  the  distribution 
of  the  General  Aid  Grant  for  this  year.  This  grant,  it  may 
be  recalled,  comes  to  Scotland  through  the  operation  of  the 
financial  clauses  of  the  English  Education  Act  of  1902.  The 
minute  proposes  to  distribute  the  grant  in  four  main  direc- 
tions : — (i)  To  aid  the  capital  expenditure  on  buildings  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  on  providing  or  extending  central 
technical  institutions,  and  on  institutions  for  defective 
children.  (2)  To  increase  the  grants  to  the  secondary  educa- 
tion committees  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of 
bursaries  for  secondary  education.  (3)  To  make  payments 
in  aid  of  a  properly  qualified  staff  in  the  smaller  schools.  (4) 
To  afford  greater  educational  facilities  in  the  Highlands  and 
islands,  and  to  encourage  the  teaching  of  Gaelic  in  those 
areas. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Army  Council,  the  Leaving  Cer- 
tificate (University  Group)  of  the  Scottish  Education  Depart- 
ment confers  upon  its  holders  exemption  from  the  "  qualify- 
ing examination  "  of  the  Army  Education  Council.  As  the 
requirements  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  are  considerably 
higher  than  those  of  the  "qualifying  examination,"  it  has 
been  represented  that  considerable  hardship  has  been 
thereby  entailed  on  Scottish  pupils  desirous  of  obtaining 
commissions  in  the  Army.  The  question  of  granting 
further  facilities  to  such  candidates  has  been  for  some  time 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Education  Department  and 
the  Army  Council,  and  the  following  modifications  have  been 
agreed  to  : — Candidates  for  Army  certificate  must  (i)  be 
pupils  of  approved  schools,  and  not  less  than  seventeen  years 
of  age,  (2)  have  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate  and 
completed  a  post-intermediate  certificate  curriculum  of  at 
least  one  year  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  teachers  and  head- 
masters of  their  respective  schools.  The  subjects  of  the  In- 
termediate Certificate  must  include  English,  geography,  his- 
tory, mathematics,  and  two  other  subjects.  These  additional 
subjects  may  be  either  two  languages  or  experimental 
science  and  one  language.  A  list  of  approved  schools  will 
be  published  monthly  in  the  Army  List.  Applications  for 
recognition  may  be  addressed  to  the  Education  Department 
forthwith. 

The  Leaving  Certificate  examinations  will  begin  this  year 
on  June  2()th,  and  will  finish  on  June  28th.  In  the  circular 
announcing  the  date  and  hours  for  the  various  subjects,  the 
Department  again  calls  attention  to  the  practice  of  pre- 
senting candidates  in  the  same  grade  as  that  in  which  they 
h;ive  already  passed.  While  strongly  deprecating  such  pro- 
cedure where  only  single  subjects  arc  concerned,  the  De- 
partment admits  that  this  may  be  necessary  for  a  few  years 
in  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  group  Intermediate  Certifi- 
cate. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Gulland,  M.P.,  asked 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland  whether,  in  view  of  the  effect  upon 
education  in  Scotland  of  the  repeated  failures  of  the  late 
Government  to  pass  their  Bills,  and  the  difference  of 
opinions  about  rates  and  areas,  he  would  appoint  a  small 
Boundary  Commission  to  consider  in  each  district  what 
area,  or  combination  or  division  of  areas,  would  be  most 
suitable  in  the  interests  of  primary  and  secondary  education. 
Captain  Sinclair  stated  in  reply  that  he  could  not  see  his 
way  to  the  appointment  of  such  a  Commission,  as  the  ques- 
tion of  area  would  depend  largely  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bill,  and  the  proper  place  for  a  Boundary  Com- 
mission would  be  after,  and  not  before,  the  introduction  of  a 
Bill. 


The  Scotch  Code  for  1906,  which  has  just  b 
contains  few  alterations  on  last  year's.  An  at 
Appendix  IV.  has  been  made  presumably  to  n 
tion  of  those  who  complained  that  Latin  and 
official  place  in  the  list  of  subjects  of  the  higher- 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  no  attempt  h 
to  meet  the  much  more  serious  objection  that  t 
of  such  schools  allows  of  little,  if  any,  different: 
the  courses  for  boys  and  girls.  Compulsor]! 
and  compulsory  science  for  all  girls  is  altc^ 
sible  on  educational  grounds,  particularly  wb 
served  out  to  these  girls  in  nearly  all  cases  i 
chemistry.  Science,  once  the  Cinderella  of  tl 
has  now  become  its  spoilt  child,  and  lords 
other  subject. 

A  CIRCULAR  has  been  issued  from  the  Edu< 
ment  intimating  considerable  modifications  i 
ments  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate.  Ins 
lower-grade  passes  and  one  higher-grade,  foi 
passes  will  be  demanded,  but  these  must  all  b 
sitting.  Slight  deficiency  in  any  one  subject 
pensated  by  excellence  in  another.  Provisior 
for  taking  into  account  the  teacher's  opinion  c 
each  candidate  before  awarding  or  withholdin 
After  1907  no  school  will  be  permitted  to  pre 
the  Leaving  Certificate  (University  Group 
unless  its  curriculum  has  been  approved  for  tl: 
stage.  An  approved  curriculum  must  provi( 
tion  in  English,  mathematics,  languages,  or 
circular  expressly  states  that  a  rigid  uniformity 
will  not  be  required,  but,  having  regard  to  th 
the  higher-grade  schools,  there  is  a  general 
the  only  freedom  that  will  be  left  to  schools  w 
choice.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  ung 
acknowledge  that  the  new  circular  marks  a 
step  in  educational  policy.  The  practical  a1 
examination  in  isolated  subjects,  and  the  rea 
teacher's  judgment  in  determining  the  succes 
candidates,  must  commend  themselves  to  every 
with  the  vagaries  of  examination  results  on 
Teachers  under  the  new  conditions  will  poss( 
tended  power  and  responsibility,  and  the  s 
Department's  enlightened  policy  will  depend  in 
on  the  faithfulness  and  sound  judgment  that  1 
exercising  them. 

IRISH, 

Irish  education  is  now  in  the  expectant  st 
bones  seem  to  be  moving.  New  life  is  appar 
take  possession  of  them,  but  what  form  of 
yet  knows.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
flow  of  animation  through  the  whole  svste 
merely  galvanised  quiver  depending  upon 
Boards  at  headquarters.  We  are  hopeful, 
is  inspired  by  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
the  end  of  March  on  Mr.  Murphy's  motion 
opinion  of  this  House  the  provision  for  ed 
its  branches — primary,  secondary,  and  uni^ 
satisfactory,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  Irii 
been,  and  are,  suffering  most  ruinous  injury 
delay  in  applying  a  remedy."  The  motion  y 
withdrawn,  after  speeches  from  all  sides  in  s 
the  motion.  Mr.  Butcher's  was  especially 
as  Mr.  Bryce  said,  for  "  fairness,  singula] 
tone,  and  beauty  "  in  his  appeal  for  a  sett 
university  question.  Mr.  Bryce's  own  sp 
appeal  for  time.  Of  its  tone,  little  complaint 
He  admitted  that  the  salaries  of  Irish  tei 
adequate  and  much  below  those  of  Scotland 
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nots  have  been  tied  daring  the  last  sixty 
tifUcult  to  unravel  them  all  ax  once.  Grants 
re  urgent,  ^nd  jf 3 5*000  will  be  assigned 
itional  school  buildings.  The  great  draw- 
education  IS  the  lack  of  local  interest,  and 
to  have  less  centralisation.  Mr*  Bryce 
hacton'  scheme  of  university  education  can 
in  school  education  he  looks  to  the  con- 
EnaU  schools,  the  improvement  of  school 
issociation  of  the  people  of  localities  with 
those  tocalities,  the  improvement  of  attend- 
non  between  the  systems  of  primary  and 
Blion.  The  National  and  Intermediate 
be  anuiJgamattKl  and  brought  Into  closer 
technical  education.  The  diflficulties  in  the 
religious  and  partly  due  to  the  backward- 
inlon.  The  Chief  Secretary  hopes  to  begin 
status  of  teachers  and  the  erudition  of 
1  bj  consolidating  the  different  educational 

^ees  of  inquiry  have  been  appointed.  The 
arrangements  of  Trinity  College »  It  will 
revenues  of   the  college  and   the  way   in 

r*d,  its  government  and  administration, 
and  the  system  of  examination  and 
!  abo  deaJ  with  the  method  of  awarding 
d,  lastly,  it  will  consider  the  place  Trinity 
i  ocrupy  in  the  higher  education  of  Ireland 
making  it  more  useful  to  the  people  of 
,  The  cotTimission  is  to  be  smalt  and  non* 
to  act  promptly.  This  may  help  to  solve 
problem.  One  of  the  fellows  of  Trinity 
lh*crwell,  the  professor  of  education,  has 
Ippeal  for  a  consideration  of  what  reforms 
r  college  accept abte  generally  to  Roman 
rting  the  duplication  of  certain  chairs  and 
of  the  Board. 

umlliee  will  inquire  into  the  working  of 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction. 
prhether  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  1S99 
I  it,  and  the  methods  It  has  adopted,  are 
tnce  to  be  well  adapted  to  Ireland  ;  what 
are  desirable;  also  upon  the  relations  of 
^o  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  to  the  Board 
nd  to  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction  ^ 
i  to  local  statutory  bodies,  upon  the  funds 
wl  the  modes  of  employing  them,  and  upon 
fard  to  other  departments,  especially  those 
icatlonol  functions. 

T^hnical  Instruction  is  at  present  con- 
fts&Hy  for  further  funds  to  enable  local 
rt  suitable  butldings  for  technical  schools; 
I  employment  of  teachers  of  commercial 
on  for  a  further  central  course  for  the 
IftAl  instructors;  and  proposals  in  regard 
i  of  domestic  economy.  The  Board  met 
committee  of  intermediate  schools  on 
discussed    the    programme    in    science    and 

intermediate  schools  still  hangs  (ire.  The 
year  after  year  refused  to  sanction  the 
iKTiTlJinent  intipectors,  prnbably  with  some 
never  came  off,  of  dealing  with  the  whole 
ten.  Temporary  inspetiors  were  appointed 
e  jfears,  but  clearly  this  was  an  unsatis- 
^  and  turnfd  out  badly,  Mr.  Bryce» 
f  emitter  in  ihc   House  of  Commons,   said 


that  the  Government  still  consider  it  undesirable  to  create 
fresh  vested  interests  in  a  department  which  may  be  th« 
subject  of  some  change,  and  added  that  he  is  still  giving 
attention  to  the  matter, 

AftCHBiSHOP  Walsh,  in  a  letter  to  the  public  Pre^^s,  has 
niade  the  Roman  Catholic  position  clear  in  regard  lo  one 
point  in  the  university  question.  Mr.  T-  W.  Russell  had 
stated  that  Roman  Catholics  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
University  College  in  Stephen's  Green  if  its  status  were 
improved  and  if  it  were  adequately  endowed.  The  Arch- 
bishop says  this  is  not  so.  The  demands  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  as  estpressed  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  University  Education,  are  for  an  entirely  new 
institution  in  Dublin,  whether  a  college  or  a  university, 
and  not  a  vamped-up  college  in  Stephen's  Green  or  else- 
where. It  must  be  on  a  scale  to  meet  the  educational  de- 
mands of  Ireland,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  must  be  endowed 
on  a  liberal  and  adequate  scale.  This  cannot  be  satisfied 
by  any  reorganisation  of  the  college  in  Stephen's  Green. 
Could  it  be  satisfied  by  a  reorganised  Trinity  College? 

The  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education,  at  the  opening  of  a  new  school- 
house  at  Largymore,  near  LIsburn,  explained  some  of  the 
didiculties  of  primary  education.  On  the  introduction  of 
semi-scientific  instruction  in  190a,  the  old  plans  for  build- 
ings became  inadequate,  and  grants  were  stopped  until 
new  plans  were  approved.  The  Treasury  then  offered  a 
lump  sum  of  j^  140,000  on  condition  ibat  no  more  would  be 
asked  for.  This  was,  of  course,  refused,  and  since  then 
there  has  been  a  deadlock.  In  1903  there  were  appli- 
cations before  the  Commissioners  for  4 it)  new  school- 
houses  and  597  improvements,  and  since  then  there  have 
been  146  fresh  applications.  He  argued  that  since  educa- 
tion is  compulsory,  the  State  is  bound  to  provide  proper 
buildings,  and  cannot  refuse  or  limit  the  amount.  Another 
diiHculty  Is  the  question  of  amalgamating  small  schools. 
In  theory  the  thing  is  simple ;  in  practice  very  difficult* 
The  di^ciilty  is  partly  religious  and  partly  a  matter  of 
distance.  It  is  not  a  question,  however,  of  uniting 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  schools,  but  of  uniting 
various  small  Protestant  schools.  The  schools  act  as 
feeders  of  the  Church,  and  whichever  denomination  sacri- 
fices its  school  risks  the  existence  of  Its  church  in  that 
locality*  This,  however,  does  not  conduce  to  religious 
toleration.  On  the  matter  of  distance,  infants  cannot  lie 
expected  to  walk  two  miles  to  school,  and,  when  their 
short  hours  are  over,  must  they  wait  an  hour  or  two  for  Ihe 
older  children  to  see  them  home?  But  surely  this  difficulty 
might  be  solved,  as  it  is  in  parts  of  Germany,  by  school 
vans  to  take  chudren  to  schtJol  and  bring  them  back  when 
they  live  at  a  distance. 

WELSH. 

Tiui  further  development  of  the  Welsh  University  Cc  I  lege  3 
ts  limited  by  the  permanent  available  finance.  In  ji  deputa- 
tion from  the  colleges  to  the  Welsh  members  of  Parliament, 
it  was  painted  out  that  Welshmen,  owners  of  property,  and 
indeed  all  classes  had  contributed  liberally  to  the 
Welsh  University  Colleges— and  in  proportion  to  their 
means  splendidly.  The  contribution  of  Wales  to  the 
colleges  must  not  be  judged  by  the  absolute  amounts,  but 
by  the  amounts  relatively  to  The  resources  of  the  cotn- 
munrty  and  to  the  advanfages  conferred  by  the  institutions 
on  the  country.  Principal  Reiche!  showed  that,  taking  the 
area  of  VV'ale*^  as  one-f^eventh  and  the  tH>pv»!alif>n  u^  one* 
eighteenth  of  ihat  of  England,  the  Principality  should  havt 
had,  if  endowed  for  education  on  the  same  scale  as  England. 
(a)  a*n"ording  to  area  j(r*:KJ.365,   (hj  according  to  population 
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It  is  proposed  to  extend  and  alter  the  Barry  County  School 
Buildings.  Plans  have  been  approved  by  the  Governors,  and 
have  been  sent  to  the  County  Council  Education  Committee 
for  confirmation.  The  estimated  outlay  on  the  schools,  to 
provide  accommodation  for  350  scholars,  is  ^£'7,000.  There 
will  be  a  large  central  hall,  which  may  also  be  used  as  a 
dining-room,  and  shower  baths  for  boys  and  for  girls. 

Dr.  Macnamara  at  Mold  gave  some  statistics  which  place 
Wales  in  a  favourable  light  educationally.  He  stated  that 
of  the  money  sent  down  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  since 
1890,  under  the  Local  Taxation  Account,  Scotland  spent  30 
per  cent,  of  her  subvention  in  relief  of  rates,  England  5  per 
cent.,  and  "Wales  every  farthing  upon  education.  In  Eng- 
land, excluding  London  (which  was  a  very  special  case), 
the  amount  of  rate  spent  in  education  was  equal  to  yd.  in 
the  pound,  in  Scotland  9-3d.,  while  in  Wales  it  reached  ii-yd. 
England  spent  3s.  per  head  of  her  population  on  education, 
Scotland  4s.   ioj|d.,  and  Wales  5s.  8fd. 

Tnft  Flintshire  County  Council  has  received  a  deputation 
from  the  Temperance  Association  of  Flintshire  and  Den- 
bighshire urging  the  systematic  teaching  of  temperance  in 
the  schools.  It  was  suggested  that  the  school  teachers,  as 
far  as  possible,  should  give  the  instruction.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  if  a  total  abstinence  test  were  introduced,  it  would 
be  resisted  by  the  National  Union  of  Teachers.  A  repre- 
sentation of  the  primary  school  teachers  on  the  Education 
Authority  stated  that  his  experience  of  the  temperance 
reading-book  was  that  it  was  the  "driest"  thing  in  the 
school.  He  also  thought  if  the  subject  was  taught  in  the 
primary  school  it  should  be  taught  also  in  the  secondary 
school. 


RECENT    SCHOOL    BOOKS    AND 
APPARATUS. 

Modem  Languages. 

A.  Dumas,  Adventures  in  Switzerland.  Edited  by  A. 
Wright.  iv.  +  iS  pp.  (Blackie.)  ^d. — Two  stories  from 
en  Suisse,  the  first  moderately  amusing,  the  second  a  little 
gruesome.  The  editorial  work  is  not  of  a  very  high  order. 
The  English  in  the  "Note  on  Dumas"  might  be  improved; 
thus  we  may  well  object  to  such  an  expression  as  **  the  point 
of  departure  between  the  Romantic  and  Classic  Schools." 
The  only  misprints  we  have  noticed  are  the  dropping  of  a 
word  after  autatit  (page  11,  line  36),  and  mtKsurc  (page  29). 
What  advantage  there  is  in  adding  after  blafardc  "  an  old 
High  German   word  "  is  not  at  all  clear. 

E.  About,  Les  Jumeaux  dc  I'Hdtcl  Corueille.  Edited  by 
H.  Havelock.  43  pp.  (Blackie.)  ^d.—A  pretty  tale  in 
which  the  virtuous  and  studious  brother  prospers,  and  the 
would-be  man  of  the  world  also  does  quite  well  in  the  end. 
From  the  introduction  we  cull  the  wholly  delightful  sen- 
tence :  "  It  often  strikes  one  that  the  more  a  Frenchman 
approximates  to  English  ways  and  notions,  the  nicer  and 
more  decent  he  is  apt  to  be."  The  notes  are  satisfactory, 
except  for  some  altogether  superfluous  etymology.  What 
reader  cares  enough  about  jarret  to  wish  to  be  told  that  it  is 
connected  with  Provencal  garra  and  Breton  gar?  This  is 
sheer  pedantry. 

La  Chanson  de  Roland.  By  S.  Barter  and  L.  Duchemin. 
40  pp.  (Blackie.)  ^d.—The  fine  old  tale  is  here  racontde 
pour  les  cufants.  A  simple  introductory  note  says  all  that 
a  child  need  know  about  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  and 
there  are  no  notes.  The  text  is  excellent  in  its  lucidity. 
Well  illustrated,  it  would  make  a  charming  gift-book  ;  as 
it  is,  it  is  a  capital  little  reader. 


elastics. 

Translations   into    Greek    Verse    and    Prose 
Archer-Hind.      244     pp.      (Cambridge     UnJVi 
65.   net. — ^This  is  a  delightful  book   for   the 
letters.     Mr.  Archer-Hind  has  a  touch  of  gei 
composition  ;  it  is  difficult  to  believe  as  we 
have  not  some  ancient  classic  before   us.     P 
and    Herodotean,    verse   elegiac   and   lyric,    oi 
measures — Mr.   Archer-Hind  moves   with  ease 
He  has  a  wonderful  tact,  too,  in  his  choice 
style.     Herodotus    would    have   delighted    to 
and   Sir  John    Mandeville   in   his   own    racy   < 
might  have  thought,  as  he  comprehended  tha 
profound   passage  on   music,   of  which    De  ^ 
so  highly,  that  Sir  Thomas  Browne  reasonei 
Gothic    roughnesses    become    in    Mr.    Archer-] 
clear-cut  and  refined  ;  we  seem  to  be  reading 
of  the  Anthology.     The  quality  is  throughout 
Even    in    the   twentieth   century    it    seems,    w 
bag    in    hand    solicit    trade   patronage    from 
scholarship  is  not  dead.     Mr.  Archer-Hind  is 
university   which   trained   Porson,    Shilleto,   ai 
as  a  composer  we  think  he  is  equal  to  any  of 

Cicero  Pro  Lege  Manilia.  With  Introductio 
Vocabulary.  By  Prof.  W.  J.  Woodhouse. 
with  illustrations.  (Blackie.)  25. — ^This  boo 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  general  run  of  sch 
is  clearly  written  by  a  man  who  has  a  go< 
of  his  subject.  The  introduction,  dealing  with 
circumstances  of  the  work,  is  provided  with 
standard  histories ;  and,  what  is  more,  at  th 
page  are  quoted  in  full  the  allusions  made 
the  text  to  the  historical  events  which  are  d« 
strikes  us  as  an  excellent  expedient  for  dis 
a  large  number  of  notes.  The  pupil,  after 
introduction  with  these  references,  ought  U 
understand  the  allusions  in  the  text,  at  least 
reading  of  the  text.  This  must  have  cost  th 
siderable  trouble,  and  it  has  been  done  ver 
notes  also  show  a  praiseworthy  abstention  froi 
they  give  a  great  deal  of  information  in  a 
handy  form.  The  book  is  fitted,  therefore, 
of  a  somewhat  advanced  stage ;  it  is  certair 
in  our  opinion,  for  the  schoolboy  who  requi 
vocabulary  to  every  book  he  reads.  Such 
instance,  as  that  on  the  equites  (p.  49)  is  q 
sary  for  the  understanding  of  the  text,  he 
it  may  be  for  a  pupil  who  is  beginning  to  i 
antiquities.  The  case  is  different  with  the  n< 
{scriptura,  &c.),  which  could  hardly  be  left  < 
will  be  seen  that  the  book  suffers  from  the 
the  editor  has  not  the  necessary  knowledge  ol 
ments  of  schoolboys  at  the  different  stages  01 
and  so  he  mixes  up  what  is  suitable  for  the  I 
what  can  only  be  useful  for  boys  in  the  hi 
W'e  may  point  out,  in  conclusion,  one  slip 
§  21  (p.  61)  ex  onini  aditu  (wrongly  written, 
omnia)   is  adverbial,   however  it  may   be  trans 

English. 

A  Class-book  of  English  Grammar.  By  W. 
and  A.  C.  Muller.  xi.-|-303  pp.  (Longmans 
This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  a  book  which  frc 
was  designed  to  be  complete  in  itself,  to  t 
enabling  any  student  to  cover  the  whole  nece 
for  a  foundation  in  English  study.  If  it  is  no 
it    is   at   least   sufficiently   full    to   enable   thos4 


er  to  do  so  with  ease.  The  chapter  on 
I*'  will  repay  careful  study,  and  the  ex- 
kstlons  aj-e  of  high  merit.  We  think  it  a 
m  section  devoted  to  the  scansion  of  verse 
p  entirely  familiar  lines,  and  does  not  make 
itest  mention  of  the  modern  theory  of  perio* 
which  is  certainly  as  well  deserving  of 
be  more  antiqtiated  and  cumbrous  nnd  often 
method  of  counting  syllables. 

E>r     Pining    in    CoUut.     By     E.     Hastings. 

iward    Arnold.)     is.    6<l.— For    all    who    de- 

ir   from   young   children,    this   book    and    Its 

admirable.     The  exercises  are  wdl  chosen, 

hands  should  succeed.     A  word  or  two  of 

guired    for   the  chart.     The    book    may   be 

ts*     So    long    ati    English    grammarians 

»ing   nine   (is    it   nine?)   parts  of   $|>eech, 

really   only    three   or    four,    so    long   Miss 

tlks  will  be  Inadequate  in  number. 

0/  Wards.     By  M.  C,  Carman.     1-154  PP- 

3i*^-This   Is   an    English    grammar^    quite 

It  not  belter  than  the  well-known  grammars, 

on    the    **  function    of    words  '■    is    stiU    a 


^dard  Dictiotuiry,   W.  +  444   pp,   (Bbckie.)  2S. 

fm-onderful  at  the  price.     In  outward  form  it 

Hilarged  volume  in  the  notable  '*  Red  Letter  '^ 

tlifc  way  of  dictionaries  it  la  about  the  most 

Itment  which  a  siudent  of  English  for  prac- 

ciin   he  fwr^uaded   to  make.     Jn   a  compact 

il   form   it   presents  the  essence,    as   it   were, 

^r  works,    and   in    matters  of  pronunciation 

lition    it    is    thoroughly    trustworthy    and    up- 

f  to  pronunciation   h   printed  at  the  l>ottom 

so  that  there  cim  be  no  room  for  doubt  or 

s  important  respect.     To  dissolve  all  doubts 

Igation  of  irregular  verbs »  the  correct  plurals 

ins,  and  so  forth,  the  various  forms  which 

are    given    in    fulh     The    appendices    are 

feature  of  this  dictionary  ;   two  of  these  are 

more  than  usually  convenient.     One  brings 

nl»r   of   modern    terms   used    in   physii  s    and 

hJ   explains   them   with  considerable  fulness. 

I   pictorial    indejt   of    mechanical    movements 

the  Making.  By  Kustac**  Mik^s.  1-161  pp. 
35,  6d-Slf.  Eustace  Miles  is  indefatigable, 
that  these  notes  arc  the  outcome  of  lectures* 
»  for  criticism »  and  we  would  suggest  that 
It  res  condensation  and  re^arrangement :  and 
;s^^— much  more  stress— should  be  laid  on  the 
(ndivlduality. 

Ode  (tn  thi  Di^alh  of  WHUfigion.  34  pp. 
s  written  (imong  the  FAiganean  Hilh,  and 
PUnt.  40  pp.  Byfon's  Ode  to  Napolem, 
tie.)  j<f.  eiach. — These  little  texts  with  their 
Jrifble  In  their  way,  and.  like  all  the  former 
thi*  series,  will  rrpay  careful  use, 

Lv  /r.  Pan  II.  By  J.  W,  B.  .Adams, 
#*ce  Marshall)  ti.— This  little  volume  has 
15  ufjon  the  lines  familiar  enough  to  students 
elite  rias3its/*  It  is  strunqh  bound,  which 
n  and  an  advantage. 

M  The  Bngtish  Mmt  Coftfh  nnd  Jaan  of  Ar€. 
trk.  xvi.  +  tai  pp,  (Gfnn.)  u.— Neither  of 
of    De    Quincey    is    well    known    except    to 


students  of  his  works.  This  educational  edition  ought  to 
popularise  them,  for  they  deserve  it.  The  editor**  work 
has  been  well  done,  and  his  critical  remarks  are  of  con- 
siderable weight,  though  they  are  by  no  means  lengthy. 

History 

Captain  John  Smith.  By  A.  G.  Bradley.  viii.  +  aaS  pp* 
(Macmillan.)  is,  6d.— The  hero  of  this  last  of  the 
'*  English  Men  of  Action  "  series  is  the  man  whose  name 
is  inseparably  associated  with  the  founding  of  Virginia,  and 
in  especial  with  the  fortunes  of  Jamestown,  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  his  history'  is  longer 
and  broader  than  this.  Before  he  went  to  America  he  had 
adventures  in  France  and  in  lh<.'  East  fighting  against  the 
Turks,  and  after  his  return  from  Virginia  he  had  a  busy 
life  in  England  urging  colonisation  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  continent,  and  actually  died  "  Admiral  of  New 
England,*'  Much  doubt  has  been  cast  on  the  veracity  oJ 
John  Smith  in  his  utitoblographical  books,  especially  con- 
cerning his  relations  with  Pocahontas,  the  Indian  girU  Mr, 
Bradley  takes  the  favourable  view,  and  urges  much  in  It-s 
support.  Wonderful  as  his  experiences  were,  they  4q  net 
exceed  the  bounds  of  probabijiiy.  But  the  main  impression 
gained  from  the  perusal  of  this  book  is  the  resource  fulness 
and  power  of  dealing  with  men  of  all  kinds  that  were 
possessed  by  Smith,  When  he  was  present,  all  went  wtll 
in  Jamestown,  When  he  was  absent,  all  was  wrong.  The 
book  is  delightful  reading  for  anybody,  and  should  be  Sn 
school  libraries. 

The  Story  of  England  and  Watr^,  By  J,  Finnemorer 
xii,+i43  pp,  (Welsh  Educational  rublishing  Co*)  ts.  4^, 
^We  mentioned  recently  a  book  by  the  same  author  with 
the  siime  title.  That  was  a  **  junior  book  *'  suitable  for 
Standard  111,  This  is  an  **  intermediate  book  '*  suitable 
for  Standard  IV.  There  is  a  goodly  number  of  illustra- 
tions, photographic  and  other,  in  tints^  The  text  is  w*etl 
written,  and  is  all  but  up  to  date.  Naturally,  Wehh  history 
has  a  larger  proportltin  than  usual,  and  this  crowds  the 
general  work,  so  that  the  book  is  only  a  reader,  and  is 
especially  scanty  towards  the  end.  Only  sixty  page*  are 
given  to  the  period  after  t66o* 

The.  EomaHce  of  Etttpirc.  By  P.  Gibbs,  xv. +  478  pp» 
(,^rnold,)  61. — This  is  a  book  for  the  school  library*  Il 
will  please  the  fourth  form.  The  author  is  enamoured 
with  what  he  calls  the  **  romance  "  of  the  story  of  the 
British  Empire,  but  hopes  that  "  the  name  will  not  impute 
(juV)  the  accuracy  of  the  facts.**  It  is  written  tn  an 
enthusiastic  strain,  and  w^e  must  not  be  too  portictilar* 
But  we  hope  even  the  fourth-form  boy  will  not  be  led 
away  by  such  logic  as  this:  **  The  imposition  of  taxes  by 
the  British  Government  was  in  itself  a  violation  of  the 
old  law  of  Magna  Carta  which  declared  that  no  taxes 
should  be  raised  without  the  consent  of  the  Common 
Coyitdl  of  the  Realm.  Ais  the  American  people  had  no 
representatives  in  the  English  Parliament,  they  were,  there- 
fore, taxed  without  such  consent,*^  And,  in  general,  the 
book  would  have  been  better  for  a  careful  revision  in 
points  of  gfammar  and  priming.  But  there  is  a  ^n^ 
breezine&s  about  the  narrative  which  tells  in  the  fir^t  half 
the  story  of  British  America  and  India,  and  in  the  second 
that  of  Australasia  and  South  Africa,  There  are  sixteen 
fuVUpage  illustrations  and  a  (rather  poor)  index, 

Lancashire :  its  Geography  and  HUtory.  40  pp.  (Pit* 
man-)  Paper  3*/.,  cloth  4^, — A  map  of  the  county,  plenty 
of  pictures,  large-print  text,  poemi,  and  songs  (with 
tonic  sol-fa  music),  such  are  the  contents  of  tl>is  t>ookl«t. 
well  adapted  to  th»»  junior  classes  of  Lancashim  schools* 
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Geography. 

Philips'  Comparative  Series  of  Large  Schoolroom  Maps : 
S.  America.  74x59  inches.  165. — ^This  is  a  fine  example 
of  a  well-known  series  of  most  excellent  wall-maps.  Drawn 
on  a  scale  of  i  :  6,000,000,  or  just  short  of  100  miles  to  the 
inch,  it  is  striking  enough  to  catch  the  eye  in  any  position 
on  the  wall  of  the  **  geography  **  class-room.  Based  on 
the  orographical  side  of  the  subject,  its  familiar  greens 
and  browns  emphasise  the  arrangement  of  highland 
region  and  river  lowlands  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
S.  American  continent.  A  judicious  use  of  thick  red  lines 
indicates  the  political  boundaries ;  railway  and  steamer 
routes  are  shown  in  black ;  towns  are  graduated  with  bold 
signs  according  to  population.  Like  the  rest  of  this  series, 
it  gives  the  purchaser  more  than  his  mere  pound  of  flesh ; 
it  includes  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
colours  them  up  to  the  sample  of  the  mainland.  It  pro- 
vides, too,  three  insets  of  interest : — (i)  England  and 
Wales  on  the  same  scale  as  the  general  map — a  most  useful 
feature,  but  one  too  often  omitted ;  (2)  a  political  map  of 
S.  America,  coloured  clearly,  on  one-fourth  the  scale  of 
the  large  sheet ;  (3)  a  section  across  the  continent  from 
Iquique  to  Victoria  (Brazil),  which  shows  the  extent  of  the 
great  central  plain  of  El  Gran  Chaco,  as  well  as  the  relative 
lowness  of  the  Brazilian  plateau  compared  with  the  Andes. 
But  we  have  praised  the  series — from  the  teacher's  point  of 
view — so  often,  that  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  ourselves. 
Our  simple  advice  is  "  Get  it."  The  man — or  woman — 
who  cannot  teach  geography  from  these  maps  should  take 
to  manual  training  or  mathematics. 

The  Home  and  Abroad  Atlas.  (Edward  Arnold.)  Sd.— 
This  is  a  wonderful  eightpennyworth.  It  contains  twenty- 
four  maps,  many  of  them  (especially  the  physical  ones) 
very  good,  none  of  them  overcrowded  with  names,  and  all 
of  them  fairly  up-to-date. 

Mathematics. 

Geometry,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Part  I.  By  W.  P. 
Workman  and  A.  G.  Cracknell.  xii. -1-355  pp.  (Clive.) 
35.  6d. — The  number  of  text-books  of  geometry  that  have 
been  published  within  the  last  three  years  is  very  great, 
and  though  none  of  them  will  probably  be  accepted  as  in 
all  respects  satisfactory,  one  must  hope  that  there  will  be 
a  gradual  approximation  to  agreement  on  the  leading 
features  of  a  fundamental  subject  of  elementary  education. 
The  rij^id  separation  between  theoretical  and  practical  geo- 
metry has,  we  hope,  ceased  so  far  as  the  primary  stages 
of  school-work  are  concerned  ;  even  after  formal  geometry 
has  begun,  the  practical  side  of  geometrical  instruction 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  text-book  under  notice 
combines  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  in  a  most  interest- 
ing manner,  and  shows  on  every  page  the  skill  and  care 
with  which  the  material  has  been  put  together.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Introductory  Course  has  already  been 
referred  to  (The  School  World,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  211);  the 
range  of  this  Part  of  the  complete  text-book  coincides, 
roughly,  with  that  of  Euclid's  first  four  books,  the  logical 
sequence  of  the  propositions  following  closely  that  of  the 
Cambridge  syllabus.  Very  great  care  is  bestowed  on 
riders,  not  only  as  exercises  on  theorems  already  estab- 
lished, but  as  introductory  illustrations  of  the  harder 
theorems  about  to  be  proved  ;  one  is  almost  inclined  to  the 
feeling  that  the  work  is  overloaded  with  easy  examples, 
though  probably  teachers  will  welcome  the  numerous 
exercises  provided  for  every  stage  of  the  development. 
Occasional  notes  on  fundamental  difficulties  will  be  of  great 
service  to  thoughtful  teachers ;  the  caution  shown  in  the 
treatment  of  the  tangent  as  a  line  which  meets  a  curve  in 


two  **  consecutive  points  '*  is  in  marked  cor 
customary  practice,  and  is  fully  justified.  Th 
whole  will  compare  very  favourably  with  any 
works  on  elementary  geometry,  and  is  well  m 
attention  of  teachers.  Is  it  too  late  to  ask  tt 
Simson  Line  (p.  311)  should  be  discarded 
Simson's  name  deserves  to  be  held  in  reve 
lovers  of  geometry,  but  Simson  has  no  dain 
covery  of  the  Wallace  Line. 

Science  and  Technology. 

A  Manual  of  Carpentry  and  Joinery.  By 
viii.  +  5oo  pp.  (Macmillan.)  65.  net. — The  a< 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  carpentry  and  joinerj 
depend  on  the  opportunities  which  a  student 
becoming  acquainted  in  the  workshop  with  pn 
such  as  the  different  kinds  of  timber  in  ge 
constructive  purposes,  and  the  various  fom 
tools.  In  addition  to  this  practical  training, 
further  information,  consult  text-books,  and 
will  be  found  to  be  very  suitable  for  the  p 
author  first  describes  the  sources,  uses,  and 
various  kinds  of  timber,  and  then  supplies 
plane  and  solid  geometry  and  mensuration, 
on  tools,  which  follow,  include  not  only  clea 
and  illustrations  of  hand  tools,  but  also  ex 
graphs  of  various  kinds  of  wood- working  ma 
remaining  chapters  deal  with  joints  and  fast* 
roofs,  doors,  windows,  and  miscellaneous  « 
structions,  including  scaffolding,  wooden-fran 
conservatories,  and  other  subjects.  A  useful  c 
mechanics  of  carpentry  is  included.  Mu 
evidently  been  taken  with  the  numerous 
These  are  clear,  practical,  fully  dimensioned, 
good  practice.  The  summaries  given  at  th( 
various  chapters,  together  with  the  questions  < 
from  examination  papers  of  the  City  and  Guil 
Institute,  should  be  useful  to  teachers  and  s 
particularly  those  who  are  preparing   for  this 

Miscellaneoas. 

On  Professional  Education,  with  Special 
Medicine.  By  Prof.  T.  Clifford  Allbutt. 
(Macmillan.)  25.  net. — Here  is  some  more  s 
for  the  schoolmaster.  The  slow  improvemei 
secondary  education  is  certainly  not  because 
authority  do  not  give  advice  enough.  The 
indeed,  has  been  known  to  plead  that  it  is 
of  counsellors  which  confuses  him  in  his  w 
his  endeavours  repeatedly  from  one  track  to 
there  is  such  unanimity  in  this  work  of  * 
schoolmaster,  gibing  at  the  schoolmaster,  gu) 
and  exasperating  the  schoolmaster  in  ever 
way  •*— to  quote  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells — that  it 
all  teachers  set  to  work  with  unanimity  and 
see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  inaugurate  a  systen 
education  which  will  really  educate  our  boy 
not  instruct  them,  which,  as  Dr.  Allbutt  aga 
is  a  widely  different  matter.  Then,  inst< 
salient  defect  of  the  boy,  as  he  leaves  school, 
subservience  to  a  wooden  routine  or  conventioi 
there  to  be  perpetuated,"  as  Dr.  Allbutt  ur 
leaving  school  will  have  few  defects  and  be  r 
intelligence,  quick  imagination,  and  all-roun 
ness.  When  Prof.  Allbutt  with  his  exper 
write:  "at  present  in  England  the  schoolm 
placent,"  it  is  clear  there  is  much  that  is  w 
commend  this  thoughtful  address  to  all  te 
hope  that  they  will  translate  its  wise  maxim 
action. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

i&  not  hald  themselves  responsible  for  the 
KpreiAed  in  UtUTs  whii^k  uppeat  in  these 
As  a  nth.  a  tetter  criticising  any  article  or 
ned  in  The  School  Wohld  u'lH  be  submitted 
tihutor  before  publication,  so  that  the  criticism 
pity  appear  togethef. 

nil|>meiit  for  Shooting  in  Schools. 

that   the  interesting  article   by   Mr.   C.   M» 

April  number  will  encourage  many  teachers 

iubs  for  their  pupils*     At  the  same  time,  there 

\y    who,    though    desirotjs    of    teaching    their 

loo(,  will  be  deterred  from  doing  so  by  reason 

rable    initial    and    annual    expense    entailed. 

may  b«  unable  to  secure  a  piece  of  ground 

range*     It   may   therefore  be  of  interest   to 

60  know   that  a   successful   rifle   dub   may   be 

irried  on  at  a  cost  greatly  below  that  given 

IBa  used  will  be  an  atr  nOe :  but  1  do  not 
l^ho  may  choose  to  use  such  a  weapon  will 
(lotie  so.  An  air-rifle  club  was  formed  at  the 
^Teachers*  Centre  some  three  Tveeks  ago,  and 
f  *uflicient  evidence  to  show  that  the  club  has 
ut  career  before  tt.  Mr.  Stuart  in  hi$  article 
Isetter  to  shoot  with  atr-guns  than  not  to 
fut  boys  do  not  take  so  much  interest  in  it 
the  real  thing/  and  nothing  like  the  same 
e  obtained*" 

W-ivilege  to  serve  from   1 811^-1904  a.^t  sergeant 

peant   of   the   Durham    University   Company, 

During  those  five  years  great  attention  was 

4ube  shooting  by  the  officers  of  the  battalion, 

iqu^nce  I  spent  many  hours  weekly  coaching 

tiy  league  and  other  competitions  promoted* 

ided   to   form   a   nfle   club   at   the   ShefReld 

Centre    1     naturally    wished    to    use    the 

}ui    after  careful   consideration   I    was   forced 

le    other    weapon,    because    of    two    reasons, 

,ce,  the  expense  was  too  great :  and,   in  the 

:   could  not  secure  ground  for  a  range  near 

^ur   playing*field5i  are   three   miles   from    the 

be   able   to   shoot   there   only   would    mean 

ting  would  interfere  with  games.     The  only 

for     regular     practice     was     the     Centre 

ft   was   impossthle   to  place   proper  butts 

big  Ihe  Dronfteld  Grammar  School  in 
the  headmaster,  Mr.  C.  Baggaley,  showed 
Ulan ufactu red  by  the  B.S.A.,  and  I  at  once 
pt  it  for  use  at  the  Sheffield  Centre.  It  is 
pireapon,  is  43in.  in  length  and  weighs  j\b, 
with  either  pistol  grip  or  straight  hand  stock 
f  j  55.  and  ^*2  los,  I  have  tested  th**  Hfle 
y,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  up 
have  not  tested  it  at  greater  distances, 
guaranteed  up  to  50  yards)  it  is  quite  as 
y  rifle  can  be. 

iron  target  (drseribed  below)  is  generally 
«^ed  snmp  N.R.A.  miniature  targets  (lin. 
und  used  ihem  at  practice  last  night  and 
lad  who  attended  was  allowed  one  sighting 
shots  at  12^  yards.  Erghtcen  targets  have 
lads  used  two  targets  each),  and  the  follow- 
made  (h.p.  35)  :— 
i^,    three   38,    two   ij,    three   36,    one    25, 


I  do  not  think   the  Morris  tube  would  have  been 
accurate. 

With  regard  to  the  want  of  *'  realness  *"  which  Mr. 
Stuart  alleges  exists  when  using  an  atr  rifle,  I  can  6fvly 
say  that  1  myself  enjoy  using  the  air  gun  quite  as  tnuch 
as  I  did  the  Morris  tube*  and  three  of  my  lads  who  have 
had  some  experience  with  Morris  tubes,  think  the  B*S.A. 
air  rifle  a  much  more  satisfactory  weapon,  in  the  matter 
of  recoil  J  the  movement  of  the  piston  produces  a  much 
more  appreciable  jar  than  is  experienced  when  using  Morris 
tube  cartridges. 

Some  great  advantages  the  air  rifle  has  over  miniature 
cartridge  rifles  are : — no  elaborate  butts  are  necessary ; 
when  used  indoors  there  are  no  unpleasant  fumes;  the  1 
annual  cost  is  trifling ;  practically  no  lime  is  required  to 
keep  the  rifle  in  good  order*  A  Morris  tube,  to  be  of  any 
use,  requires  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

A  description  of  the  targets  used  will  probably  be  of 
interest  and  use  to  your  readers*  The  targets  are  made  o( 
iin.  steel  plate.  A  fin.  hole  is  drilled  through  the  centre 
to  serve  as  a  spot  to  aim  at,  and  concentric  circular  grooves 
s,J^in,  Wide  and  deep  mark  the  position  of  the  bull,  ire. 
The  target  is  screwed  to  a  light  wooden  frame  (itn.  white 
wood),  and  a  bell  is  fixed  behind  the  hole  in  the  Inrgett 
The  target  is  painted  white,  and  after  every  few  rounds  s 
few  strokes  with  the  paint-brush  give  a  new  target,  A 
sixteen-candle  power  electric  lamp  protected  by  a  steel 
shield,  serves  to  illuminate  the  target  wh**n  necessary*  The 
total  cost  of  the  target,  ^c*,  was  but  a  few  shillings. 
It  is  light,  can  be  moved  about  to  any  position,  and  Isi 
indestructible.  Of  course,  when  using  paper  targets,  it  is 
possible  greatly  to  improve  a  lad^s  shooting  by  keeping 
and  comparing  his  targets,  but  the  same  advantage  may 
be  oDtained  when  using  such  targets  as  the  one  I  have 
described  by  carefully  recording  the  scores  made  and  noting 
the  individual  peculiarities  of  each  lad» 

In  concluding,  1  would  suggest  to  those  Interested  in 
shooting,  that,  in  addition  to  teaching  the  prone  and  kneel* 
ing  positions,  instruction  be  given  in  the  sitting  position. 

H.  W.  Cousivs. 

PupiKTeachers*   College,    Sheffield- 

BolubtlUy  CunreB— A  School  LAboraiory  E^iperiraent. 

SoLUBiLnv  curves  are  generally  represented  to  us  as 
obtained  by  a  series  of  experiments,  each  experiment  in- 
volving prolonged  agitation  at  a  constant  temperature  and 
subsequent  evaporation  to  dryness.  The  time  required  will 
generiilly  put  these  processes  beyond  the  reach  of  a  school 
laboratory  lesson,  lasting  at  most  for  an  hour  and  a  half* 

We  have  endeavoured  to  find  an  alternative  method,  in 
which  &  known  weight  of  substance  is  dissolved  in  a 
known  volume  of  water,  and  then  the  temperature  at 
which  it  can  just  be  held  in  solution  is  determined  by 
alternately  heating  and  cooling  the  liquid,  as  in  the  deter- 
mination of  Ihe  freezing-point  of  paraffin  wax* 

To  take  an  instance,  50  grams  of  nitre  were  dissolved 
in  too  c.Ci  (not  grams)  of  water  by  C.  Gray. 

0is«>lvedat  46^',  42*.  39  %  3S*,  34' S*  33"  8  C, 
CryitAliised  ai  30%  jj\  33*  2,  u'-2,  33*  5-  jf$€., 

i.e.    just    saturated    between    33**s    and    33^*^    C*    Then 
successive  quantities  of  10  c,c.  of  water  were  added  to  the 

solution,  and  the  saturation  temperature  found  after  each 
addition t  giving  results: — 

50  grams  in  tooc.c*  i  =  $o   grains  in  ioqc*c.)  at  33*7 
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These  results,  when  plotted,  are  in  close  agreement  with 
the  solubilities  given  in  the  books,  differing  from  them  by 
less  than  i"*  C. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  this  method  will  prove  as  useful 
for  research  as  it  is  for  illustration. 

Our  experiments  have  only  been  made  with  ammonium 
chloride  and  potassium  nitrate.  Other  substances  may  | 
present  greater  difficulties  due  to  supersaturation ;  but  i 
the  addition  of  negligibly  small  amounts  of  the  solid  will  . 
sometimes  bring  the  thermometer  reading  up  with  a  jerk  j 
to  the  required  temperature.  Hugh  Richardson.        ' 

Bootham  School,  York,  March  27th. 

Hatioaal  Iita^iie  of  Workers  with  Boys. 

Will  you  allow  us  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  the  recent  foundation  of  the  National  League  of  Workers 
with  Boys?  The  president  of  the  League  is  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  and  the  vice-presidents  include  Canon  Bamett, 
Mr.  George  Cadbury,  Prof.  M.  E.  Sadler,  and  the  Dean 
of  Durham. 

The  League  is  founded  with  the  object  of  linking  together 
all.  who  are  working  with  boys,  or  whose  influence  reaches 
them — the  teacher,  the  lads'  club  worker,  the  member  of 
education  authority,  the  employer,  the  civic  worker,  the 
rdigious  worker,  and,  above  all,  the  parent ;  and  by  con- 
ference, publications,  and  the  usual  methods  of  an  effi- 
ciently organised  society,  to  bring  before  them  the  best 
knowledge  of  the  many  problems  they  are  grappling  with, 
and  the  most  helpful  and  scientific  methods  of  work.  The 
League  will  enter  into  no  rivalry  with  existing  societies. 
It  will  try  to  help  to  a  better  mutual  understanding,  to 
the  end  that  each  form  of  work  may  develop  its  own 
leadership,  methods,  and  results  to  the  fullest  extent. 

In  the  matter  of  the  specialised  study  of  work  with  the 
young,  we  in  this  country  are  behind  America,   where  the 
Clark   University   is  an  example  of   world-wide  fame,   as,    j 
too,  of  world-wide  influence,  and  where  a  General  Alliance    ' 
of  Workers  with  Boys  has  been  doing  most  valuable  work 
for  many   years.     The  latter  society   has  kindly   promised    ' 
its  co-operation  in  furthering  the  objects  of  the  League.  | 

The  methods  of  work  which  the  League  is  adopting  may 
be  briefly  summarised  as  follows  : —  | 

(i)  The  foundation  of  a  national  centre  of  communication 
between  all  workers  and  boys.  1 

(2)  -An  annual  congress  of  members  for  the  reading  and    I 
discussion  of  papers.     The  congress  will  meet  in  different 
tow*ns.  ! 

(3)  The  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  League  and    i 
of  other  works. 

(4)  The    foundation    of    a   librar>-,    one    section    of   which    1 
will  contain,   so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  collect  them,  com- 
plete reports  of  work  of  all  kinds  with  boys  at  home  and 
abroad.  I 

The  librar>-  will  be  arranged  for  loan,  and  will  be  avail-    ' 
able  for  the  most  distant  members  of  the  League. 

(5)  The   Leajjue   will   acquire,    as   early   as  possible,    per-    ' 
manent  bases  for  <ummer  camps  in  the  countr>'  and  at  the 
sea-side. 

(6)  The  Leafjue  will  seek  to  give  expert  information  and 
advice  on  any  question  relating  to  work  with  boys  which 
may  be  referred  to  it.  and  to  promote  such  schemes  of 
work  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  shown  to  be  necessary- . 

We  shall  be  glad  if  any  who  are  interested  in  the  objects 
of  the  League  will  communicate  with  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary. Mr.  J.  H.  Whitchouse,  at  Toynbee  Hall,  E. 

Chas.  E.  B.  Russeu.. 

J.  H.  Whitbhouse. 


Sir  Edwin  Cornwall  on  the  B6le  cf  t 

The  compiler  of  your  interesting  notes  on 
Current   Events  **  apparently   questions   the 
**  the  rdle  of  the  city  "  **  in  the  past  history 
1  venture  to  think  that,  as  an  historian,  he  i 
himself   in   a   minority  of  one,   and   his   atti 
tainly  astound  our  classical  friends.     If  '*  H 
empire "    (I    see    he    apparently    rules    out 
Great),    its    spiritual    h^emony    has,   along 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  been  the  greatest 
world's  progress.     H,   however,  your  contrib 
the  importance  of  cities  by  the  number  of  s« 
territory  they  possessed,  I  would  merely  insta 
ciU  antique  par  excellence,  the  empire  of  \ 
as   it  lasted,    was   the   most   potent   factor  i 
world  for  the  preservation  of  "  law  and  on 
called   peace.*'    I    thought   every   schoolboy 
the  Pax  Romana. 

Surely,  from  the  point  of  view  of  progn 
the  only  lasting  effects  of  ancient  empires  lia 
from  the  religious  influences,  those  of  the  < 
have  thought  that  a  moment's  reflection  on 
of  the  word  chnlisation  would  have  saved  yc 
from  his  amazing  assumptions.  Apologising 
your  readers  with  these  truisms, 

A   LOVSR   OF    HiSTOR 

Th£  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  the  r« 
in  the  past  history  of  the  world  is  not  so  ** 
me  in  the  note  as  to  **  A  Lover  of  Histc 
Were  it  not  that  one's  own  thoughts,  especi 
pressed  briefly,  do  not  appear  the  same  to  otl 
self,  I  should  be  inclined  to  retort  the  crharge 
assumptions  "  on  my  critic.  My  intention  ' 
direct  attention  to  two  systems  of  city  gov 
of  *'  free  Hellas  "  and  that  of  the  roediaev 
perhaps  the  most  important  illustrations  o< 
European  histor>'.  In  these  notes  I  refraix 
possible  from  any  statement  of  individual 
especially  from  depreciation.  So  far  as  gene 
possible  in  history,  and  so  far  as  one  persoo  c 
the  generalisations  of  another,  I  quite  agree  1 
ments  of  your  correspondent. 

The  Wium  of 
Prodnetion  of  Artificial  Speeeh  80 

Mr.      Rippmann     in     your     April      issue 
paragingly    of    the    phonograph    records    of    '. 
series.     We  have  used  them  in  this  school,  j 
to  be  satisfactory  for  their  purpose. 

Of  course,  no  such  records  are  as  musical 
voice  can   be.     Nor  does  their  value    to   the 
directly    with    this   quality.     Mr.    Rippmann 
paper  some  misunderstanding  on  this  head. 

Perse  School,  Cambridge.  W.  H. 
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E  AUTOTYPE 
ART  GALLERY, 

IXFORD  ST..  LONDON,  W.C. 


[FHEE)  DAILY  fr^m  10  Iq  G. 

F  INSPECTION  INVITED. 

lENT  AUTOTYPE  (CAR- 
aODUCTIONS  OP  FAMOUS 
NUMEROUS  EXAMPLES 
D  ART  BY  MASTERS  OF 
OJLS* 

Thdr  artistie  chamcter  rfinders 
weially  sw Stable  for  deourafive 
in  homes  of  laste  whilst  their 
ecwit  biiDgs  them  within  the  reach 

af  m<!>st  lovers  of  Art. 

llTOTYPE    COMPANY, 
Oxford  Street,  LONDON. 


rechnical  Series" 
Ifsical  Apparatus. 

\mi  j*nd  marie  to  mjinci  hard  wark  i" 

■ie*»  ftud  produce  cit^cunue  njHults,  while 
lo  greater  than  the  ordinary  e»tftlogue 
if©  of  pructieally  no  servioe. 
OL  WORLD/'  Aiini  Issue,  pa^  130. 

►OL    BOTANY. 


Tlie  plates  of  theifi  m&cbitieB  work  in  highly  eompreased 
aU\  and  clectrieal  leakage  is  prevented  m  such  an  extent  a« 
to   rnitit;  the    voltAge    to   that   of    pkies  qtiite    twice  the 

Nti.  I  Machine  h&H  cylinflore  ii^  in,  diamei^r*  will  pv^ 
H-in.  j^parks,  and  i&,  in  ptiwer,  <?qiinl  to  an  ordinnry  WitttH- 
huist,  hitviiig  10  pktcs  12  in,  diameter* 
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TOWNSON 
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The  ROTAPLANE 


they  wilJ  ha  u(  grtnU  nmL-iicnl  nne  to  thrtonrhi'i', 
twith.  1  « 

U»*    in    BflTfiftti  Hint  ft  Hit  f  PIit/#ifitftfF^  {iltri  udniff 

ENKAMP  &  CO.,  L£: 

reet.Finsbury  Square>  LONDON,  E.C. 


i. 


To    demonstrate    the    apparent    movements    of 
Sun    and    Moon. 

tit:s€HiPTTrK   rMucrr.jR  fty    afvlivatton. 
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Elementary  French  Grammar. 


Mr.  Jri-irs  (Ik^vis  dcwircs  to  i-all  the  attention  of  teachcre  and  student*  to  the  completion  of  the 
lan>fuaf^o  publiHhed  by  him  for  the  use  nf  English -six^iking  i>ooplo.  The  sories  lias  been  now  i 
M.A.  Lond.  (author  of  "Little  Frencli  Polk,"  jnint-ciuthor  of  "Advanced  French  Composition,"  i 
requirements  in  the  teaching  «»f  modem  huigiugcH. 

Tlie  two  c»»ucluding  volumes  are  now  ready  : — 

By  Dr.  J.  WRKmr.    Third  Edition.    1 
8vo,  cloth.  '2a. 

Materials  for  French  Prose  Composition  ^^X\  X""i). 

C.  Talbit  Onions,  M.A.    vii.  +  l«»3  pp.     8vo,  cloth.  2h.  Jki. 

The  other  volumes,  published  in  \W\  ai*e  rb  follow* : 

French  Conversation-Grammar.  ^■J,z::^E^l^tk^.'^yV'n! 
Key  to  the  French  Conversation-Grammar.    l%,os>,.'^7 

A17v>Avi/>Vi     DAn#lAn  Being  a  Seleetitju  of  Uradii:ite«i  Psowages,  with  ExerciHcs  ii 

rrenun  neaaer*     omon-s,  m.a   viii.+307pp.  cioth,  3». 

LoNix»N : 
D.  NUTT.  57— .->i».  Ix>ng  Acre.  DULAU  &  • 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MAIISTOX  &  CO  ,  LTD..  UK).  S>uthwark 
HKir>Ki.BKK«* :  JULIUS  OIUK»S. 


oanuali  of  inatra 

-ouffbout  Inr  Mr. 

aun  has  been  t 


C.  Talbut  Oviotftf 


*iaU    for    tnnala' 
TTo.      Fifth    Bdl 


rench  Lai]_ 
,M.A.  TiU.-l-MSpi 

Eighth   kditioD. 
boards,  Ss. 
ion  and  a  Vocabul 


lo  Square. 


MACMILLAN   &  CC        LIS 


A  SHILLING  ARITHMETia  By  S.  L.  Lonkv,  M.A..  and  L.  W. 
Gkksvii.i.k,  M.A.  Is.  With  Answen*.  Is.  tKl. 
Srhwtli.utKtt,: — '*The  instruction  is  S4>ini(i  find  tlic  exercise^  are  varied, 
thtw  pntviding  for  most  needs.  The  two  himdrcd  and  seventy-four 
miHcellaneous  exorci-»e»  are  rich  in  thought  and  likely  to  be  of  great 
value  in  recapitulation." 

THE    BEQINNER*8    SET    O^     MATHEMATIOAL     INSTRU- 
MENTS.    Bow  Comi»ass  ;   Dlvidcp* ;  Two  Nickel  Set  !H<iuai-es  (4.V 
^  and  "tO   resjKrctlvoly),  4  inclies  and  .'•  inches  l«»ng,  two  edges  of  which 
'  show  inches  and  tenths  and  millimetres;  Njckcl  Protractor  ;  double 
l)evelle«l  <'•  inch  Rule   showing  inches  and  tenths  nnd  millimetres  ; 
an«l  a  Lead  Pencil.     All  enclosed  in  Metal  Pocket -Cjwe.      Is.  Od.  net. 

A  MANUAL  OP  GEOMETRY.    By  W.  D.  Kor^.^R.  M.A.    Crown  nvu, 
Hs.  (kl. 
*,*  An  exi>erimental  treatment  of  (Joometry,  in  which  Thct»rems  arc 
taken  along  with  the  practical  work. 

PRAOTIOAL  EXEROISES  IN  CHEMISTRY.     By  (L  C.  Doniniston, 
M.A..  Heni<»r  Science  .Master  of  l^eeds  (immnuir  Schinil.     (ilobe  «vo, 
2».  <*»d. 
Vhtmiral  y>  I"*  — '•  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  of  itw  kind  that  we 
have  come  across,  and  can  \yo  thoroughly  iccommcndtti." 
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GREEK    FOR    BEGIN i 

.M.woR,  M.A.,  Litt.l). 


FOR  SECONDARE 
LER,  M.A.     Glolw  i 
'  VOLUME. 
»'S  PILQRIMAOK. 

.troductiun  l^  J.  H. 

k'  FRENCH  8BRI& 
'ES.  Par  A.  OEiocr 
:ier  d'Acnderaie.  Gk 
RD.  ANl>  PUKAtSB- 
HSICAL  FRENCH  T 
I  MOIURB  OK  OC 
ited  by  Eituens  Pklu 

tion  from  *  Les  C-arad 
JO  also  aupplies  a  uad 
occurring  in  the  text.' 
REVISED  EDITIOBT 
■BnS.  By  ProfesAor  Jo 
Part  I.     Limp  cloth,  la.* 


OXFORD     LOCAL    EXAMINATIONS, 

RESILiIOXOUa     KNOWILiEIDOE:. 


The  Gospel  accordinfir  to  St.  Matthew.    <;rcck  Text.    With  intn^- 

duction  and  Notes.  By  Rev.  A.  8u)Man.  l's.  ikl.  IJunior  ami  Sntior. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.     Revised  Text.      With  IntnKluotion, 

Notes,  and  Dissertations.     By  Bi.shop  Lujmtkoot.     V'a.  [Sf.itior. 

The   Epistle   of  St.  James.    Greek  Text.     With  Inti-oiluction    and 

Notes.     Bv  Rev.  J.  B.  May<»r.     14h.  [S,iiio.: 

The    Acts   of  the  Apostles.    <Jreek  Text.    With  Note.**.    Bv  T.   K. 

Pai.K.  M.A.     Us.  JWi.  [Jvinorn.n)  Sfrtior. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.      Autlnnistd  Version,     with  Notes.      Bv 

T.  E.  Vm.k.  M.A..  and  Rev   A.  S.  Wam-olk.  M.A.     t>s.  •Wl. 

[PrelniiliKOiif.  Jv.ii'ior,  <nnl.  ikii 


1907, 

Shakespeare.— Corlolanus.     With  Introductioa 

Dkkjhton.     !>«.  «'.d. 
As  You  Like  It.     With  Introduction  and  Notaa. 

Is.  \k\. 
Scott.— The  Talisman.     Abridged,  is.  tki. ;  with 

Notes.     By  F.  Johnson'.     Ix.  <Vd.  ;  complete  with 

IPrrtii 
Byron.— Chllde  Harold*s  Pllffrlmaffe.    Cantos  I 


Introduction  and  NotcH.     By  Prof.  B.  E.  MoKKi». 


••    I 


ILiAX^IHr. 


Caesar.— The  Gallic  War.     Edited  by  Rev.  John-   Bom>,  M.A.,  nn«l 

Rev.  A.  .S.  Waliiii.k,  M.A.     4s.  «kl.  |.s,»;«, 

Caesar.— Gallic  War.    With  Notes  and  Vocabularv.    Book  V.    By 

C.  CoLIiki:k,  M.A.      Is.  «.d.  *  [Jmnor 

Virsril.-Aeneid.      Book  IX.      With  Notes  and  Voeabtilary.      By  Rev*. 

H.  .M.  Steiiienson.  M  a.     Is.  Jid  \Ji',>ioritii<f  senior. 

LIvy.— Book  V.     Witli  Notes  anti  Vocabtilary.     By  M.  Ai.Foun.     Is.  mL 

Horace.— Odes.     Book  IV.     With  Notes  and  V..cabul.irv.     By  T.  K. 
I*\oK,  M.A.     (Elementary  Clas-sics.)     Is.  «5d.     ((Massieur.Series.)    -Js. 

Epistles.     Edited  by  A.  S.  Wii.kins,  Litt.l).     .^s.  [^n'ior. 


Edited  bv  Bev.  M. 


Sophocles.-  Antigone. 

Euripides.  — Medea.      With  Notes  and  Vwabularv. 
Bavuki.u,  M  a.     1>   imI 

— Medea.    Kdited  hv  a.  w 


A.  BvvnKLi».  .M.A.  I's.  ikJ. 

By  Rev.   M.   A. 

V'i\.  [Sttiior. 


Vkkrai.i.,  Litt  D. 

Perrault.— Contes  de  F6es.    Edited  bv  (;.  E.  FASNArHx.    is.  imI. 

ENGILiiaH. 

3s.  rHi. :   '2n.  •;d  ;  2s.  net :   ^^.  ivi 


KlnfiTslev.- The  Water  Babies. 

Abridgeti.  Is.  ;  Coniplete.  •«!. 

Shakespeare.— Twelfth    Nlgrht 

By  K.  Dkkjhton.     Is.  i»d. 


Is.  net : 

I  Pi*lnu!nnr//. 
With     Introduction    an(i    NotcH. 


— Childe  Harold's  Pllflrrlmafre.    Cantoa  ill.  ai 

J.  H.  FowLKK,  .M.A.     Is.  I 

— Chllde   Harold's   Pilfirrimaffe.    Cantw  I.  am 
duction  and  Notes.     By  Prof.  E.  B.  Morki8      la.  fl 

Tennyson.  -Select    Poems.     With    Introduction 
H.  B.  <Jeor(jk  and  W^.  H.  Uadow.     2«  M.    [Pnli* 

Poetical  Works.    Olobc  Edition.  a«.  od.  ;  and 

Tenny8i»n"s  Works,  Part  I.,  2s  iki.  (contains  "Tlie 
and  othei  Poems,  nnd  "  English  Idylla  "and  othai 

Arnold.— Herope   (contained    in    "  Dramatic    and 
4s.  net.  I 

Johnson.— Life    of  Milton.     With   Introduction 
K.  Dkhjhto.n.     Is.  '.Hi  | 

Milton.— Samson   Asonlstes.     With  Intruductiun 

H.  .M.  PKRlIVAL.  M.A.    2s. 

Lycldas.  With  Introduction  and  Notea.      By  W. 

Burke.- Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 

ami  Notes.     By  F.  ii.  Sklbv.  M.A.     Tm 
Elgrhteenth  Century  Literature.    By  EDMu:fD  Gc 
Outline  of  English  Grammar.     By  j.  c.  Nnni 

Key,  'is.  TkI.  net. 

Manual   of  English   Grammar  and   Compoill 

Nkshkld,  M.A.    'Js.  r.d.     Key,  'is.  Od.  net. 
Oral  Exercises  in  English  Composition.    By  J. 

Is.  M. 

Junior  Course  of  English  Composition.    By  J.  ( 

Is.  I'mI. 

Senior  Course  of  English  Composition.    By  J.  i 

Ss.  ('kJ.     Key.  Is.  net. 

Errors  in  English  Composition.    By  j.  C.  Kisn 
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(  PlAiot  And  4*i  othvT  inu#tniti<jn»      Prirt<  2  6  utt. 

TD    AND    RHYTHM. 

WALTEE  EDMUNDS,  MA, 

dlM^u»*cd— Tli€  Kftture  of  JStiiiiiii ;  Wstcs  nf  Hqujid  ; 
in  Pijk* ;  *•  Time "  And  M^>vejii*;TH  ;  Tlic  Voice  ;  aikJ 

'er  the  Use  of  Teachers,  price  21/-  extra. 
4  CtX,  t  Hmimk  Smn.  Coi^iNT  Cabpem,  Umm. 

GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM," 

THE    ENGLISH    MEANINGS. 

ti,  and  Aiigmented  by  a  Heinber  of  tbe 
Unlienily  of  Cambridge* 

^st  8vo,  Cloth,  Price  7$* 

UiH'  COMPANY,  t=rAr].>NKR<  Hut,  Lovu^m 

and  Educational  Booh 

AND  SECOND^^HAND, 

r  STOCK  in  LONDON  of  SECOND- 
hool,  Clrissi€i\l.  Mechanical,  ELEMEN- 
d  ADVANCED  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS 
-(ALF  PUBLISHED  PRrCE, 

h  TheologicaU  and  Foreign  Books. 

I¥ft  AND  TRAMSUATIOMS. 

POOLE  &  CO., 

t CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON,  WX. 
m  HOLYWELI.  BTRIET.  STRJi:ND). 

SCHOOL  WORLD. 

IS  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

£5  10  0 

OlOIDQ  2  17  6 

r  flalf  Coliimn         ...       1  10  0 

3,  or  Quarter  Colnmn  ...       0  17  6 

imaller  Spaces  pro  rata. 
ieries  of  tnserlions  on  Application. 
:.    WORLD    ia    published    on    th« 
>t    day  of  Cftch   month. 

.(■  ahould  reach  the  Adwertiaement 
r  the  HaL^azine  by  the  24th  of  the 
month  prior, 

I,  inelttding  postage,  8t.  per  anottm. 


Wk'i 


AJSD   CO.,  LIMITED, 
's  S(re«ty  London,  W.C. 


CUSSONS'  NEW 

TRIPOD  &  CAPSTAN 

SYSTEM  OF 

APPARATUS. 

Over  20  importiuiL 
and  separate  cxp^ri- 
menta  can  be  peHorrncsl 
tiy  lu  Tbe  workman- 
ship is  of  ovir  ix^ut\]  high 
quality,  Itioetual  uec 
hm  provfsd  moat 
Hfttififactory* 


FLETCU£R*S 
TBOLLEY  and 
WAVE  LINE 
APPARATUS, 


DYNAMICS. 


NOW    READY. 
Demy  Hvd,  cloth,  prico  2Se  6di|  free  hy  p<3«l. 

The  CALENDAR  of 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOB    THE    YEAB    1906. 

CONTAIN  I NU 

All  inform&lloo  ri^ipecttn^  the  objects  and  opoPAtloiiB  of 
the  College,  Llats  of  Omcertp  Examliierft^  And  r^Mbert, 
the  Regutatloni  of  the  T&flons  Examin^itoni,  Ac, 
with  an  Appendix  eontalnlng  the  following  Ee^qi^ 
Imttion  Papen;— 

i.  F^pcrta  *6i  nt  E^AmliMtloiiti^  T(«<4i«ir«  tin-  DliiI^Diiit,  Itldtumiatr,  ldO&. 
^^  D*>.  do.  Jo*  ChTipiinn*.  vmx 

3.  Fapere  iiflt  at  Eiaiutuat*(jti  of  l*tj|»tl«  fiw  CJiJrtlficj*ttt»  >h  '  ^Ifc, 

4,  Do,  do.  do.  t"i 
:i.  E^h|>erBritit»t  l*r<»ri:^(^»tuil  PidlmLiiajry  Kjtomltiiklion,  » 

t\  Ihj,  clo.  do.  !*■  ,  *^ 

7-  PftpcmMt  fct  biwtr  Forro*  Ks-«tiiiuiit*un     „.        ...  Mi  <»X 

8.  Oo.  d0,  ,*.  Clu-  - — ,  -Jj* 

' ,»  Hm.  a,  4.  ,^j  ajid  «  nmy  be  bi»d  «sp«niti!ly,  price ^  lt«  hy  pfltt,  t^i.^ftck 

Tlie  Diploma  Papert  ar«  to  be  had  only  In  the  Calendar. 


LONDON: 


The  Manufftcturers,  knowtng  exactly  the 
special  nGt3ds  of  Educatlanists,  have  pro- 
duced a  Seieciion  of  Pons  specmcally  desjgnad 
[or  School  work.  They  stand  flrat  as  the 
^«st  School  Pens  before  the  publle-rellable, 
emctcnr.  and  econornknl. 

rtft  free  on  receipt  of  rciLii  r 
iJTOBi.  ^ompte  ttctx  or  ihirty 

t^ii.n.r,  LosiHiN,  E.G. 
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INSTRUMENTS  for  PHYSICAL  GEOGRA 
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DESIGNED 

roR 

PRACTJCAL 

WORK 

IN 

GEOGRAPHY. 

• 

VhiB 

Recent  Circular  to 

Secor^dary  Schools. 


Form  124t  lo  the  Suggestions 
for  Ihe  Consideration  of  Teachers 
B,  of  £.  Cd*  2638.  T90&. 


MAP  MA 
AND  R 


FULLr   iLLUSTHMTED 


I 


CONTOU 
HEIGHTS 
DISTANC 


LONGITUDE,  LATITUDE  Al 
WEATHER  OBSEHVATIDNS.  i 
CMTALOCUB    SEfiT    ^REE, 


INSTHIIMENT    ANn    M.ABQRATQRT    SFECIA LISTS. 


ftttsrmtj^  uv  ntaOAAH  qL4ir  t^Utt  «*>^,  i,uutkd,  vke^ku  wtftHiB  iVWA.,  i..g.,  fcs\a  i.^iTsavf,  mtroLM^ 


iA 


THE 


hool  Worl 

Monthly  Magazine  of  Educational  Work  and  Progress- 


IL.  No.  90.] 


JUNE,   1906, 


r  Sixpence  Monthly, 

Lvkart  V   VoLUMK  7s.  6d.  Net. 


CONTENTS, 

NO  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  ARITHMETIC.     By  C*  GODFREY,  M.A.  2oi 

M0  DICTATION.     By  ARTIlllR  liURRELL,  M.A.       .,.            ...            ...            .  202 

ACHING  IN  JUNIOR  FORMS-IL     By  A,  J,  rEARSOKS          205 

IRLfi*  iECONDARY  SCHOOLS,     By  WINH  RED  A.  TODHUNTER          ...  20S 

L  EDUCATION  OF  THE  FUTURE  ENGINEER  210 

lOM  OF  ASSISTANT-MASTERS     Re  vised  Sehtmes  for  Endowed  Sehooh  2r> 
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K  COLLINS  AS  A  CRITIC  219 
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B0I    Science    Worth    Having?      By    CHAS*    E     BROWKE,    B.Sc. ;     A.    E*     DUNSTAN,    B.S<;. ; 

BRETT.   M,A..   B.Sc-  ;  E.  S.  A.  ROBSON,  MSc. .,.             ...       i^ft 

ime  of  the  Educational  Section  of  the  British  Aiaoelallon.    By  W.  MAVHOWE  HELLER.  B.Sc.      2j9 

ductlon  of  Artlflcial  Si>eech  Sounds.     By  Prof.  WALTER  RIPI*Mi\JSK,  M.A,  *             ...      239 

f  Pipette  for  Cheraioal  LaboratoHea.     (Illastrnted.)    By  E.  T.  BUCKKELr^         ...  339 
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Torch  Bearersof  History 

A  Blofraphio*!  I^tmrtuction  to  World  Hj^torj  for  MiddJ*  Fgrnn. 
With   Map«  And  Illaitmtfoiii. 
By  AMELIA  H.  STIRLING.  M.A.. 
fomi*rlf  Lertaner  in  the  Ludiee'  Ct>l|egp.  rtieltf^nhun. 
TcL  1,     176  pp.,  cloth,  li.  M,    Ooatniniti^  €0iniMti«d  liiei  of  Homer, 
1^ophoi.de»,  BiHjr^teB.  AkKaUder,  KfgDliii,  C^siiiT,  ^^'irftl.  Hjpftttii, 
Arthur^    Ckfciiemignf,    Rollo*    Th#    Cid,    Coeur  deOon,    Dante, 
Bme*^.  afoaii  of  AtO,  Colmnljiii,  Coperuionej  X^tittu*!-, 
TttU  11-    27B  pp.,  dotlj,  Z:    Contalumff  Litei  <jf  Williimi  the  Silept, 
K*r    Fr»ijci#    Drtike*    Ecnrj    cf    NsTarre,    Gcitarui    Adolpbiti, 
Bk))e?liru.    Crciunfrll,    Xewton,    WilliJim    111.^    Tetflr    tb»    Orn**, 
FKdgrJpk  tbti  Orea^f .  CUfg,  and  W^jiabtiigtotu         

A  School  rfutarch, 

Greek  and  Roman  Heroes 

A  B«l«ctioi]  from  **  PlBtart'h'*  LiTiJi,"  iulaptc4  for  the  nia  of  Middle 

FofiDL   FQdils. 

Bj  H,  J.  SPENSER.  M.A ..  LL,D,  (Ciint*b.). 

£28  page*.     Wiib   &tapi   and  tlluitrmtJotiL     Cloth,  £■. 

Tl:i»   LiT«i  gp]ect«d  ar^  tho«  of  Lycqrjras,   ThemiJUtoclei,   Ferielai. 

Demo  it  he  a  Bfl,    AUxaDdp!',    Fhllopoetn^n,    Fabitii,    Civto,   the   Omccbi, 

C*aftr.    ftttd   CiMro.     Short    e^plsDatorY    Not*<    are    apppn^^d^    ftitd 

jirujimr   {iiiitii>i  Iirtc    thu?    tow^Is   mHrkeq   for   ptirpci^eA  of  proE^inoiit- 

jtjpii. ^^ 

fltaders  edited  by  tKe  late  Dr.  RICHARD  CARNETT. 

Literature   Reader  I. 

An  Antholo^  of  Prose  mn4  Terse  for  Ljjwer  Middle  Formic    296  pl*. 
Fricii  li^  M.    EeAutifQlly  IllQit»t^d. 

Iiiterature  Reader  II. 

Qf  Vriiin  and  Tt?r**  for  Middk  And  Hi 
pp.    Frier  ^i.    BeimtifuMy   llJitttrnted. 


Aft  XnihoLagy  of  pptntu  and  Tt?rA*  for  Middk  And  Higher  Forini. 


Readings  for  the 

English  Lesson. 

Each  $d*  paper;  id*  cloth* 

^nUi^el^i  Toynge  to  Liniput.— i■w^^r■ 
TI^*  Story  of  the^  ^nrth  Fflit  PBatJib'*'-— H*U-PTT*  &Ck 
Th*-  Siofy  of  the   North  W«*t    PimwiL'^^  — H*J[1CTT,  Ac. 
»l»on  of  the  >'ili».— Scurrajji.     f  Abridged.) 
Oltl  Cffek  Storie*.— H^wmoiMi. 
BalliMli  of  British  History— S5  n.c,  to  190$  *-l>. 
BiillAdt  CI*  Britiih  H is toi-y—lfioa  to  IflOO* 
Deoi&if*  Britiih  Batllpj,— CJtiiiflr.    fAdiipt«dO 

Oreat  Authors  of 

English  Literature. 

Cvmijletei   Lit^nrj   Crjui-df   of  Bio^'mphT    Burl    Est  met*  Ip    Thre« 

VolHnt**, 

Cltttb.    niiiitrmted.     Price   la.   6d,    eAoh. 

Edlt«d   by   W.    SCOTT    DALGLEISH,    M.A.,    LL.D. 

r*rl  I.  Cli»tieflr  to  Pope,  Part  II.  Ooldsniith  to  Wordsworth. 

Furl  111.  Mifltiiliy  to  Browning. 

The  Cheapest  School  Olctionai^  in  the  Worid. 

The  Royal  English 

Dictionary. 

IJght    to    hABidle.    c^DYC:Di«it    for    thf-    bolifM'l  ci»f4jh(jL     Oontainirj^t 

aetjtible  and  helpful  HeKnittE'E.  PrDauwci  Aatiopft^  Synonj-- 

m&Di  Word*,  with  Appendix  (^ntiiinint^  r*#et,  AbhrtpTi* 

tloat>  GeoirraphSriiJ  Words  -  ^b. 

714  pageft.     Prloe  U. 

TtacHefM  Qff  eordiotip  it»^ited  fo  op^tw  'or  N*f son's 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  35,  Pateraoster  Rav,  loidon,  EX. 

EDINBURGH,  DUBLIN,  and   NiW    YORK. 


London    &    South    UTesterii 


SHORT  HOLIDAY   T 

To  the   Continent. 


CirOLlIlO    TOURB    la    Nopmandj   ftiiil    B|| 
South  ft  mplon. 


3  to  14  Days  Ejteut^too  TtekeU  firU  CSjuw  R»tt 

Steamer)  ientied  iw  (iillows  :;— 

LundotL  to  ll^vre,  ?4t.  M..  flvf'ry  Thir^xy 

aoathAimr*      "    *■ 

LoDdon  ^ 

Southiiiij  t  ■  sSW 

By  StcAmtir  vi: 
Loudon  ti>  Cfwn^  37 1.  -y 

fc>Dtj tiiatw  pt^  i li  tn  Cun&n .  -  •  f"-  :^^  t - , 
I^mdou  ti.i  Trtiuville,  2.^  (kl.,  »|  , 

Mont  m.  Mkhd,  &c,        f 
yoJithnroptori  tcf  r*t    Mtfrr^  son,  ^^  , 

l^jutlou     t4>    i  \  r.^rl 

AvmncUes,  < 
8oiitluM]iplum  t,.  i7«>,  eT'OTT  Sntmtlity 

Bo"t*>u        „  ,»  »t        -''*-  *♦  3N 

iKBMed  crory  Firtdny^  ttJittirtiij,  and  Mouday,  A^i^tlaki 

return  lip  to  nnd  liiehi4lt)]jrTu(^Ay  toUowiDg  iUfe  oi  t 


\  2^9.  M.t  o?^y  Tilo«4#J 


Mb.  T.  M.  Wti  tu^»»  /*ucit  «...' 
The  Compttuj*  Guide  Bouk  tn  n  <m]  ly  i.,  -^ms  in 
BHttftjiy  Hciit  fice  011  s^piJlicatlon. 

CHAS.  J.  OWENS,  L.# 


(P/TMAN'S} 

taught  by  post  by   Briti 
hi^Kest  honoursma 


THEORY  AND  REPQRTIHC. 

REMARKABLE  B£Sfl 


ALSTON'S    COLLEGE*      BITR 


BV  A  NEW  SYSTEF 


ScieDtic  and  Educational 

NEW  AND  SBGOND-HA: 

Wr    LARGEST  STOCK   in    LONDON 
HAND  School,  Classical,  Mechani 
TARY   and  ADVANCED  SC1ENTIR 
at  about  HALF  PUBLISHED  PRICfi 

Mathematical,  Theologleal,  and  Forel| 

KlYi  AND  Tl%AN8U(TIOM8, 


J.  POOLE  &  CO., 

104,  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LON 

tFana*Jily  of  Sil,  HOLYWELL  STHEEt,  STI 
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lORACE    MARSHALL    &    SON. 


BOTANY  RAMBLES- 
SUMMER 

Uy  ELLA  TLlOMJsON. 
Ill  lliu|}  doth,  wttb  ifiany  lUuitTtitioQa. 

:  ^'The  wlTHomenoft*  of  Mli»  Thomacni^s  fttjiu 
ihe  liiteii»tod  ntUntiun  i>f  yotitig  ttudonta  of 


ILLAGE  SCHOOL  READER 

f  UtuudlD  Jilu-.tr'iU"-3  (ViViir,  with  mmiy  lUti-inLiiMn^, 

iMeo  Is.  ed. 

bciuk  in  iin  ftttt'Him,  oo  UUvAirj  Hno,  to  intonis*!  the 
t<i  TjTiiFv  -l!i  A'3'!i       The  jtclectwd  pMamgeft  reliiti'  luiiiiiiy  to 
',  mid  iheybMV«  btrfii  tnkMii.  us  f/ir  rt* 
Tlic  inn'fltnttirtii»  hrirc  Jiclu  revised » 
.<  tiotipit'f  |k!HJtugnipba  fix-in  life. 


Hs.^linL  U>xt*  at  ii  low  prlcL',  of  Jittmctive 
;ij.(.  .r.niri,  niid  ci>ntnitiliiK  rt  tnir^tiiiuiji  "'f 
..]■:..!  i.U  >i'i«-ittDr.  B*urlj  notcn  iis  occur  refer 
i*nlv  tit  -'n'li  III  i,U..i>  iiH  pn}aiN  of  ftchcH-d-iH^c 
cou'l4  iK^E  1  1rfkni«w  or  to  tlitnk 

out  fiir  Ti:  I   when  qyoriitftiuij 

T  i.atin  auihfjira  LKTiMir.  (1.  .  _       i    in  itandftni  EiigliNh 

Aneieot  Rome,    cwu,  gd* 

L' Allegro  and  U  Pensaroso.    Pairt,  4d- 

Comus     linth.  sd. 

Samson  Agonistes.    CfHh,  8d. 

Lycldrts  And  ihe  Sennits.    Pii'  r.  3d» 

Lh*    The  Trrtveller  and  RetnllatJon.    Pupt?],  4d. 

»,    The  Ancient  Mariner.     I'FtpLi ,  4d. 

Froiojfue  to  the  Canter  bury  Tales,    CK>tb,  gd. 
y.    Life  of  Goldsmith,    Vn^cr,  3d* 
Adonais.    Pitji^r,  3d, 
te^y  and  Odes.    lVijH.r,  4d, 
Dr.  Faustus.    Cli^th.  8d. 
Faerlo  Queeno.-Book  I.    CMb^  Is,  4d. 
^  of  the  LftSL  MlnsireL    i  lutb,  ls> 


LITTLE     ENGLISH 
POEMS 

E.JtTvd  l.y   LKTT[^;E   THOMSON. 

lUuiitTatcd.     Pdee  Is*  6d« 

Thi*  littlu  isHCKik  crrtiitaU?*  Ttifjieg  iiint«ble 


irtniplli-.  Tht-y 
Jiy  tje  |>rijStubly 


of  tbfiii  Wing  orl^nal, 
covt'i'  ft  liirga  range  ai  --'  ■ 

tiled  ill  CtHVIIbCtloil  with  i.Mj.  .  :  V    jr.-^tn>TtlB, 

Vhihf  t*(r  wiy^;  '**  Little    1  rvftUj  on  exi:p(!lki)t 

CiiUtrLtlfiji  of  verACs  Mid  j3<)enjr  is-d  little.    There  iire, 

ij  couriie^  tna,tiy  old  and  tiiijd  isi^'iiimtft  ,  i.m  Nt-v^tinil  very  ^ood  little 
(HJciLnB  raii«t  Vic  <;tiit«  new  to  n]c»t  «f  oui-  readutu,  iuoh  u  Bmerton'ft 
ctiartn  big'  *  Fluwer  C burns.'  " 

SELECTIONS    PROM    TENNYSON 

Eiiir..!   Viv  E.    K.  sl^KKiUTf   li.A,     WiTl^  kii   li-i  r-luLti..)i  Jw    >h-.- 
A,  J.  a  lUl'Eil,  luid  Frv^jktjn[iitc*^  t.y  *;,  F*  WMli?-  li.A,     IViit   Is, 
r/xr  l^t%tiic^  TVaciWr  »ay»:   ^' A  vtry  gwMl  Aelectlpu,  calculated  tu 
Inctilgftto  in  the  |inpil  a  love  for  lil^imture."' 

THE    TEMPLE    RECITER 

EdlU'd  by  E.  E.  SPKHiHT,  H.A  A  ntnv  cuklct^ti^m  o*  Serloiii  tind 
llutnLi'rouii  \'crMu  bultablu  Imv  Itccititiou,  lu  [Uu«trai«d  CoTeri 
^T\m   \%. 

Tht  lUimUi  AdptHiatr  (wiyi :  ^*  *Th«  Temple  ftoL-lter  '  to  «t)  tfJiOeUo«it 
crtHj,  aiid  wdl  mttt  OKw^t  fAntbtt  ftifcd  mT'H'iH^'^s." 


ENGLISH 
HISTORY 


HISTORICAL  ALBUMS 

Edit«d  by  C.  L.  THOlISUN. 
Thput*  Albums  :itv  1n*fni1td  tt>  bi?  pi  need 

ill  t;  u^Ut 


Wll 


t'C  lifted,     Eftch  AIHluii  coiii«.ts 
(otut-nty  (►k-ture*iaki-n  nminly  fi^  ■ 
tinilnii,'  the  ??il<.■];l^l  l^ife  and  JLOftorLai.. 
XuVV    KEAliV  :— JiEPtiKH  L      Covt 
P;i ft .     It  —  Etrt ieiil fi* t tertJ    Arebi tt^vturtf .         I  '^ 1 1 1     M .  -  h'  ►  r i j ( 
tecture.      Pnit   HL-Sotial  Life.      Part   IV,— J^odftl   Life. 
MauniiiGnt»  And  PaintitiKs  of  Fn-moiasi  Personi,     Part  VI.- 
!Sceiic»,  Jkc,  couuciJtL'd  witii  jiarticubvr  Int-tdent*. 
Price,  iij  Pnf*4r  L  avt^r.  Bd.  t.jft<.'k  PatI. 


.tif  Avc-bi- 
Pnrt  v.— 
PictrJTt*  of 


RATED  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE. 


TEMPI.E     House,     TfMPI,C     AVEMUEp 
&nd      125t     FLEET     STREET,     LONDON,     EX, 


JL^ST  PUflLl!iHED. 

W.     THOmUGHLY  REVISED  AHD  EHLMRGED. 

sew  Pluja  ttuil  other  lUufttmtkinA.      Lariio  ^^cti 
btftliiitig'  ^a«  l»p.,  with  1^  lllQ4tmtlon«r  SBa,  ii«l, 

N  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

lENTARY    AND     SECONDARY. 

on  the  Planningt  Arr^n^ementp  and 

I  of  Day  aod  Boat  ding  Schools 

L   RECAAO  TO  SCHOOL  mSCtmHE,  ORCANISATION. 
AftH  EDUGATiaNAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

IX  CLAY,  B.A.,  Achitect. 

bh  8QQk  for  alt  int^restei  ni  (he  Equmm&nt 
A/}d  ManMg^ment  of  S^haofs, 

litlnn   ihe  Infomwiticin  rflutintf   to    ELKMENTART 

i\  SCnfwvr.^  tii^  ivmi.  pT*ctiaaiy  re-writt*ju,  jartl* 

itipk**   tkdded  to  tho  Bubject   of 

iTry  *chMi>l8,  a  bnLbch  of  achiKA 

^      ^    ■  ..nily   diniui^eHrd    Itj    th<:    Virf^l 

I-  Kn  addei^   iif'on   In' 

:*,   Tcmv'rtiTy    l- 

uiigi,  II a  wed  nft    b  ■  ,. 

by  !i  lirgt  iiunitwr  <;if  ^tiLodnrd  j.laui  diaHim 

the  vyitema  of  •cltQot  ftlaji nlng  ■  in  tht^  Contln  put 

^  K£OS  D  AK Y  .St  1 1  r  >f  >  L8  baa  Iwflu 

on   Fire  PruTcinun  hm   Tt&un 
tj,r  jgiven  to  Tmlnintf  t-ulkgve, 

luily  all  qiientlont  that  dlri'<^tly 

injtli  iwrU  ef  the  biMjk  idditiuJi*J 

^«(  ft  ULUJilMT  i>f  n^cyntly  erected  icliuoU  ImVfi  boeui 


>FORD,  02,  High  Holbopn,  London. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY-#n 

have  tlie  plejiture  lo  annutince  that  they  hnvo  uow 
made  arnLngemeiits  uad*!r  which  ibey  are  einftblcU  to 
publji^h  AutotvpcJi  uf  a  nutiibtr  of  the  more  itiij^ort' 
i^nt  oi  the  Woiks  of  the  late  Mr,  0.  F.  WATTS,  R, A. 

The  H<?pruUuc lions  are  mude  in  PenntttMMit  Carbcio^ 

ciinl  inchnle  tlie  fallowing  : 


b1 


Her 


*'  Hope.*'  ,  *'  Dawn.*' 

''  Love  uml  Ufe,'^  **  Fata  Morgana/' 

*'  Lovo  fimi  iJciith."  **  Tittle,      l»eiilh» 

^Miofxl  Luck  to  Your  Jutlgmeiit.** 

Fishing/'  ,  '*  Thetis. •' 

**  Orpheus  na*!  Eur3'dio«/'  **  Britomart  and 

**  Fflfdo  and  FrUrncfrscn."  Nurse." 

^^Fnr    He     Had     (ii^eat  ^        ^        m, 

Publi»heil  in  two  sistei— 
About  18  in.  by  U  in.  ,12/-;  and  10  in,  b_v  (J  in  ,  5;-eadL 

Or,  framoii  uomplete— 
Froiti  21/-  for  the  hiige  *iit©-,  and  10/9  for  the  inrall  sijm*. 
The  first  thr<^  on  the  list  are  alsa  published  in  n 
larger  size,  alxnit  27  in.  iti  height.     Price  £1  IM*  l 
or  framed  toniplt^te^  £2  1Sb» 

THE  AUTOTVPC  FIP«E  ART  OATALOOUE,  KNr.VF^.F.D 

KihM  lindrudRi  f  Miidiii  -t 

in.  ■^-  Aiit-'tV(..-       F"-  ■■: 

Uii/  ; -  nr?  :irnLiiK»^i  AliiL         '■^" 

Nftrnvi^     IVk.!.  Jr(.<L\  ONE  SHILLING. 

-1  Vimt  of  Inspect  ion  i&  inritetf  to 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART 
GALLERY, 

74,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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The  Teachers'  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES  HOLIDAY 
COURSES,  1906. 

At  tours  and  HONFLEUR, 

FRENCH! 

At  NEUWIED  (»»  Rhm.). 

GERMAN  f 

And  at  8ANTANDER, 

SPANISH, 

Students  assemble  at  all  Centres  on  August  3rd.     The  Courses 
last  /or  three  weehf. 


Handbook  (price  6i<i.,  post  free),  giving  full  details  (Sylla- 
buses of  Lectures,  Lists  of  Householders  receiving  Students, 
Excursions,  and  General  Information),  from  the  Offices  of 
the  Guihl,  74,  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 

VACATION  COURSE  OF  SWEDISH  GYMNASTICS. 

Messps.  Orenfell  and  Coote  will  conduct  a  course  of 
Swedish  Gymnastics  for  Masters  of  Public  and  Prepar- 
atory Schools  during  the  Summer  Holidays,  commencing 
August  6th  and  finishing  September  Idth,  at  the  Swedish 
Gymnasium,  St.  Anne's- on-the-Sea. 

The  coarse  will  comprise  practical  gymnastics  with 
class  teaching,  and  lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiology 
as  applied  to  physical  training. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

LIEUTENANT  F.  H.  GRENFELL, 

62,  Oakley  Street, 

Chelsea,  S.W. 

AMBLESIDE  VACATION  COURSE, 

JULY    AND    AUGUST. 

Nature  Study,  Wood  and  Metal  Work,  Repouss^,  CarTing 

and    Design,   Modelling.    Cardboard,    Brush    Drawing, 

Kindergarten,  Physical    Culture,    French    and    German 

Languages. 

SPECIALIST  TEACHERS.      RECOCNISED  CERTIFICATES 
OBTAINABLL 

A  practical  knowledge  gained  of  important  subjects  amid 
surroundings  that  scarcely  rob  the  vacation  of  its  holiday 
character. 

JOS.  PHILLIPS,  St.  George  B  Studio,  Altrincham. 
CHURCH   EDUCATION   CORPORATION. 

CHERWELL    HALL,    OXFORD. 

Training  College  for  Women  Secondary  Teachers. 

Principal— yii^i  Cathkrise  I.  Dodd,  M.A.,  lute  Lecturer  in  Education 
at  tho  University  of  Manchester. 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  Teacher's  Diploma,  the  Cam- 
bridjfe  Teacher's  Certificate,  the  Teacher's  Diploma  of  the  University 
of  London,  and  the  Higher  Froobel  Certificate.   Particulars  on  application . 


BIRKBECK    COLLE 

BREAMS    BUILDINGS,    CHANCERY    L 


DJLY'    Jft.l€D    EYEHrXXrC^    C1L.JI 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.— Courses  of  Instruction 
inations  for  the  Science,  Arts,  and  Law  Degrees, 
nieed  Teachers  of  the  UniTersity. 

Well-equipped  Lsboratories  for  Chemistry,  Bzperim 
Zoology,  Botany,  Oeology,  Mineralogy,  and  Msti 

LECTURES  on  Political  Economy,  Commercial  Qeographj 
Bankruptcy,  Equity  and  Conveyancing,  Logic. 

LANGUAGES :  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Gemian,  Spanish,  I 

English  and  Commercial  Subjects. 

CONJOINT  BOARD  :  Lectures  and  Practical  Work  in  Che 
and  Biology. 

SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Day  and  Evening). --Drawing,  Paint 
Modelling,  Life  Classes,  Wood-Carving,  Metal  Work,  . 

CIVIL  SERVICE.— Assistant  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  Patent 

Prosptcttu  Free.    Calendar  6d.  (by  pott  8d.)  on  appi 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE   FOR  \A 

( University  of  London), 
YORK  PLACE,  BAKER  STREET, 

A   Clift-CourUuld   .Scholarship   in   Arts,   value    £31 
£28  78.  second  and  third  yeunt. 

A  Pfeiffer  Scholarship  in  Science,  annual  value  a 
three  years. 

A  Deccan  Scholarahip  in  Arts,  annual  value  £4u,  t< 
years. 

A  Deccan  Scholarship  in  Science,  annual  value  £00,  t€ 
years. 

Will  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  Examination  to 
College,  beginning  on  June  27th. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Principal. 
Department  for  ProfeeeionaJ  Tra.lnins  ii 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  Training  Course  ii 
January. 

The  Course  includes  full  preparation  for  the  Exami 
Teaching  Diplomas  granted  by  the  Universities  d 
Cambridge. 

Two  Deccan  Scholarships,  each  of  the  value  of  £23 
Scholarships  each  of  the  value  of  £20,  will  be  offered 
beginning  October,  190t?. 

Candidates  must  hold  a  degree  or  an  equivalent. 

Applications  must  reach  the  Ueao  of  the  Dcpakt 
than  July  2ud. 


DATCHELOR     TRAINING      C 
FOR   TEACHERS. 

Cambs&wbll  Gboyb,  8.B. 
Prtnctpoi— Miss  Biee. 
UistretB   of   JfetAotf— Miss    04Brs2nx&. 
Other  Teachers  and  Leotarers. 
Provides  a  practical  coarse  of  professional  training  1 
Secondary  Schools,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  cii 
the  DATCHELOR   (500    papils)  and  other   i 
STUDENTS    PREPARED    FOR    THE    CAMBRIDGI 
CERTIFICATE    AND    LONDON    TEACHING   I 
FREE    STUDENTSHIP   awarded  annually   to  a   Uu 
ate.    Also  A   KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION   preparii 
aminations  of  the  National  Froebel  Union. 
A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  preparing  for  Lond. 
bridge  Higher  Local  Monours. 
Fees:    £15  to  £20  a  year  for  non-reside 
A  comfortable  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.    Terms 

ALSO 

SPECIAL   COURSES   OF    TRAINING   for    Teachers 
Class  Singing. 

ROYAL    HOLLOWAY    COLLE 
WOMEN 

( University  of  London). 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Ten  Entrance  Sch 
£50  to  £60,  and  several  Bursaries  of  £30,  tenable  f 
at  the  College,  will  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  s 
to  be  held  from  July  2nd  to  July  7th,  1906.  Names  t 
before  June  Ist.  The  College  prepares  Students  for  L 
and  also  for  Oxford  Honour  Examinations.  Indm 
year. 

For  forms  of  entry  and  further  particulars  apply  to 
Royal   HoUoway   College,    Englefleld   Green,    Surrey. 
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JAGE  BOOKS  FOR  TOURIST,  TRAVELLER,  and  STUDENT. 

I  r-c'iiiumcndenl  (at  thuir  pmctit^iil  and  Urteful  cutituuta^  ho  that  TouPlStS  ninl  I'tlior*  dL(.irin^  to  aciiulra  i  modern  Liiiigiiag«  will  find 
Ibouttk^  rpirtuvcd  bv  ii.Hh>g  thutu.  Each  bwk  coii^intj  of  claaflified  Vocabularies,  u«tfvil  Phrases  ^nd  Gonvers&tJonSi  lo  nil  «>f 
OLTsti  Phonetic  PKONLiNCIATION  l*  iiddcd,  iind  BUttrmnj^ed  that  they  m.iy  l>o  Itsimtil  at  a  Iflanc^,  while  a  «tiiir^iflt>d  Gpammar 
^*y  fui  inure  !*dv!Uice*i  study- 


CH    }    Self. 
IAN    /Taught. 


'ITALIAN    1 


t 


Self- 
I      ^SPANISH    i   Taught.        t 

Blue    Wrapper,    1*.    «a.ch;    Red    Clotli 

VE6IANI  Self        -^DANISH    1   seir-        *^*DUTCH 

)ISH      /Taught.       -PRUSSIAN  I  Tayght.        *^ipORTUGUESE 


""L'ANGLAIS  SANS  MAITRE 
DER  EN6LISCHE  DOLMETSCHER 


iB.    Od.    cfteh. 


Seir-T&Bgtit. 


I  Slu«    Wrapper,    2«,    eAch;    Red    Cleth,    as.    6d.    each. 

L*   W  il  1 1  {.  y<.  I  h  J  y  I  urni  h;  .  +    VV  it  1 1  tnj '  >t  *  i^f  rw  1 1  j  k-  Tu  m  ^a.  I  Vi  It  h  .M  i^t "  i  li  ig  Tii  n  n  #> . 

im  E:.  IMC  AI%]^]B0R0UG]HC  &  CO.,  Publtsl^eit^^  51^  Old  B£i,iley,  e:.c. 


ITY  COLLEGE,   BRISTOL.    S(.^^,4Lontil  Uouiaea 

&£iii«d  far  tbs  iUntrkuUtioD,  PTelimiii&;y  Soienti&e, 
L4rti,  Iatertii«diata  Science,  InteroLtdiBte  Dirinltj, 
b..  mud  B,Bo.  Degree  Emminfttioni  of  the  Uoitvrsity 
for  thft  Cambridge  Higher  LookI  Exiuuitifttfoiis,  kad 
Ui&jff  flf  S4Nx3Dd&ry  T$a43liQri.  Compotitko  Fm  for  eaoh 
Cotirie*.£l3  13s,  p«r  ««*lop.    Eeg'i  it  ration  Fw,    Quo 

rjkrve  Tekri'   Coiinei   &rQ   mrran^d   for  Citi],    MiaJajr, 

Ipd  BI«otri«iil  Engiufreriiigt  utid  Cour«ei  for  BtndeDte 

^teom0  Arehitecti  lod  Surrejon. 

I  b  tlio  only  IitEUtutkii  in  the  Weit  of  Eogluid  which 

|detts  Medical  *nd  DtntAl  Curricttla. 

H  the  Wi^men  5tud«ntfi  ia  under  the  fupervitioa  of  » 

rafm&tfan  ttt  Proipectaa,  vrbJch  wlH  b«  forwarded  free 
n.     JAME9  RAFTER,  Heg-iatfiir  and  Seoretary. 

rERSHIRE  SCHOOL  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE, 
?RACK    SQUARE,    GLOUCESTER. 

Kltifii  in   L'lwkt'ry,    T.^iniHlry.    Hauftywifcry.    Net.'^llL'Work, 
cliiMT    tiJT  KAtliiitiil    I'hh'ii    rHpJ(»mEi»  (icciJipiiaifci   by  tLo 

ptt  for  LodlcfA  lit  Ihnue  W'Tk  niid  HiiUsiHiTaft. 

sm^Kiloupi  buiidingfe.     Jitinidt?utkry  llu»t«lj  aUnvhtMJ  U> 


iciiUrft,  »pi>ly  tj>  the 


AL    REGISTRY    for  TEACHERS. 

1,    f?liTK)f   arrnkKT,   Csimina   Caoaa,    W.C, 
graphic  Addrett^**  BmxB^Los,   LosdOm;*') 
Mi«»  Lopii*  Bioron^  lat«  Rp^g^fcitmr  of  tba  T^aohen' 
Sfjflret^ry    of    thi»    Women 'i     Eduoatloli     tTako, 
blAff  and  EefittTiUon  Sofjfety,  4c. 

•iai>[]U«i  TToiTenity  Grodiiatee,  Trmiaed  and  Certl^ 
for  Pnblio  Si^h  School  i  and  PriTftte  Seh&ola,  Tiilt^ 
S|4*ctal    Suhjectfl,   Kind^r^Jirten   Miitr«tie».  Ac,   ni 
,  AJid  ForeisTi  €!uTcmeasfa  tor  PriTnti?  Fnmilleji. 
|in«d«  to  fttnptoyera  until  hn  irti^Ki^ein^nt  is  elTeqted. 

iENCY    FOR    ASSISTANT-MASTERS. 

I  TitiORAMit    "  Ebvcatoiuo,   Lomoos/* 

lutrar— EcT.  F.  TATLOE,   H.A.   ( Cantab. )- 

■aioni.    Liberal  dtHonnt, 

m  h*Tinf  Tacaooiea  oa  their  rtafli  and  Apalitaot  Umateri 
|:at3nentt  aira  aa-leed  t^  connnunleate  viith  tbr  Raotfrmi^. 

i»   to  *,m.  to  5  p.m.;  §atqTdajr«.  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.    In- 
iraUT  b«t«een  llbrie  houn.  or  by  «^auial  appoiatment. 

GRAMMAR    SCHOOL    AND 
P.T.    CENTRE. 

ibor,  4  J  UN  I  r  >  H  SC 1  BKC£  M  AftTB  R,  ^riMiuii  1 1 . 
AtMl  Oou.  Ely.  Sai.  fPhyaka  aJid  Cheiniiim>.  T.. 
miTiittis,    Apply,  with  cnpi«  of  t#ttlmaid4l»»  ^c. 


CENTURV   CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE. 


Rapid  and  thorough  preparation  for 

A,  C.  R  LONDON   MATRIC, 


PRELIM.  CERTIR 


CERTIFICATE. 


Success    Guaranteed.  Fees    Low,  Tuition 

IndividuaL 


Pfo^pfCfrtM  t:t7td  full  jMjtiuuihirn  fi^m 

m  PRINCIPALS.  CENTURY  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

S3,    CHANCERV     LANE.     W.C 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  NORTH  WALES  (A  Con^ 

^  stituont  College  of  the  University  of  Wales).  Depariment 
tap  tbe  Trnining  ot  Secondary  Teachers.  l*rMfii«4tjr  oi  Educatti>u 
(ti>  bu  cip{NHiiti4j.  ufe'^i.^tuJ  \'y  ylyti  A,  N.  JuiiyijTON,  M.Ji-,  >lr.  A. 
SUcaiiL,  M,A,,  niid  Misj^  F.  BtunErr,  II. t^ 

Prt'paration  ia  citfuriid  f,ir  the  Tej*th*n*'  CerrificHtc  uf  thu  Uuivtrj^ity 
of  Wiilo*  and  fur  thii  L'ambri<J|^e  EJipLtuiLo  (Tln^aictical  Mid  Prauri^-ttJjt 
Prtcllitles  f^r  FmctkitI  Tmlultt^  nre  |jrt>v-itlt*d  At  the  twoC4*iihty  r>chuola 
in  HftTijifor.  A  Preparotoi  y  S^ihuKil  ami  Kindergarti'u  hn*  iib.ii  t>6«ii 
cutuhliihed  In  cuii miction  with  nnd  uiidur  the  ctintTtil  uf  the  Depirt. 
luans;.  utid  i:tjun*e*  in  pruiiwiitifJit  for  the  Ccrtlflc<taie»  of  the  Xniiunal 
Fn>cb«fli  Union  h/vvo  bciaii  annni^cj. 

Full  jjartiiidari  of  the  CotiniM,  Fees,  S^hoUr^hlpUt  &v.,  iiuiy  ^j*  hud 

on  ^ipi^UcJlLlou  Eit  thu   It«3lfi*tlTLl-. 

NEW    SECONDARY    SCHOOL    (DUAL), 

CAi^TLEFORI),  VOKK. 
APPOINTMENT  UF  EiEAU  MASTEIl, 

The  OOVEKStHiS  of  the  wIm^xh  aCUOOL  intL-ncf  lo  j»rt«.>eyd  tM  the 
apTHPliitiuent  of  a  HEAD  ^ItAi^TEll,  to  be#ftn  work  Ui  SSFPTKMHER 
Nl£XT,  Cftnditkteft  luuat  i*i?  hetwceis  thu  agca  of  2^  imd  4.0^  und  bn 
UmduiitcAof  a  University  in  the  Unitod  Kingduni  or  British  PuAA^ita^loni. 

Sdctry  a^'rO  per  aniiuitx  fixed,  with  a  CapiUtlou  Fee  of  £1  per  pa|ilL 
Mlnltnuru  *»l;trj  ^um.      App)ifBitiaim,  acci>m|Piin9i:d  by  not  hvjtq  tJian 
thryc  itfticiil  Ti'Stimoiiiiils,  t*»  be  itiinit;  hy  J  UXE  3t»»  to 
A  L  V HEP  \V  1 1  J^Oii ,  Clerk  t*>  t he  G .  .vonra oi-ti, 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

(Undtr  the  ma»agtimCTit  of   a  Con  milt  toe  in>poiuU!d   hy  the  Teuehern 

Oulid,    Culk^o    of    Pr«ec]itor4.    Hi;3i,diui9tn»««a'    AMvtUtlou., 

AHwiatlati  of  AMlstanl  31ifttre§n.'4.  iind  Wobb  Conntj 

dchiAib  Afeftuxiiitlon.)^ 

Addr***—7i,  Gown   Snarr.   Loiroox.   W.C. 

Rt&i0trar—UiM  ALICE  M;  FOUNTAIN. 

Thii  Agency  baa  been  ejtftbli4h«d  for  tbe  pdrpota  of  famiiUnf 
Tcaobvra  to  flud  wt^rk  without  t]Dae«ett4f7  coat.  ATI  feel  hato  thera- 
lfor«  beep  oAlenlnted  on  ttie  lawcit  huta  to  oover  the  warknig  eipeniu, 

Eeadnilatreiifii  of  Publio  and  Frifate  ScbcHjU*  ^nd  P&rent*  r«qail- 
iniT  IVaeiiifrf,  or  TeAchen  seeking^  Appointmenta*  ftr^  invited  to 
ft])  ply  to  tbis  Agvuoy. 

M*ny  Graduate  ■  and  Tmiflcd  Te  ache  re  for  Sqto^i^li  nnd  FriTatt 
Famillei;  Tisitipf  TeAefaeri  for  Haiic,  Art.  and  other  jpf^jal  enb' 
jecti  ;  Fdrelgn  Teacberi  ol  irarlotit  nationalitiei;  KmderKarten  and 
other  Teaoberi  are  on  tb«  Eegitter*  and  ATery  endeavoor  ii  made  to 
<iipi:ily  «iittikble   cftudidate^    for  itiiy  Tac«Doy. 

Bchoi>l   Partnerthiipi  and  Tranifira  ar»  airaofed, 

Houra  for  lrtBr^irwt--10JO  %.m.  to  I  ptn,,  and  2  p.m,  to  5  p.m. 
fvatnrdays.    until  3  p.m. 


VI 
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SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.,  LI 

THE   NEW   CLASSICAL   LIBRARY. 

Edited   by 

Dr.    EMIL    REICH. 

Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net;  Leather,  4s,  6d.  net  each.  ^ 

The  Following  are  Now  Ready: — 

1.  THE  THEAETETUS  AND  PHILEBUS  OF  PLATO.     Translated  by  H.  F.  G| 

2.  PLUTARCH'S  LIVES  OF  ALEXANDER,  PERICLES,  CAIUS  CAESA^ 

ABMILIUS.  PAULUS.     Translated  by  W.  B.   Frazep. 

3.  THE  ANNALS  OF  TACITUS  (Books  I.-YI.).     Translated  by  A.  V.   Symonds.    . 


New  Volume  of  SONNENSCHEIN'S  QUOTATION  SERIES. 

yoir  Rta'ly. 

DICTIONARY  OF  GERMAN  QUOTATIONS.  By  Lilian 
Dal6iac.     8maH  demy'  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

"  Lilian  Dalbiac'a  work  is  more  than  a  book  of  reference.  Scholar- 
ihip.  thouffht.  and  interest  flit  these  four  hundred  closely  printed 
pag^es.  The  general  reader  may  open  the  book  at  any  part,  and 
will  find  a  wealth  of  matter  to  entertain  and  mvtmci."— Scot ftman. 

"  No  one  can  eonralt  this  admirably  arraneed.  well-indexed  book 
without  beingr  rratefnl  to  the  comjiiler  for  the  care,  patience,  and 
taste  with  which  she  hat  laboured  to  make  it  complete." — Standard. 

APOLLONIUS  OF  TYANA,  and  other  Essays.     By 

Thomas  Whittaker,  Author  of  *'  The  Neo-Pklonisls, 
&c.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

STUDIES  IN  ROMAN  HISTORY.  By  E.  G.  Hardy,  M.  A., 
D.Litt.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"  A  book  of  a  stamp  too  rarely  produced  in  England,  a  book 
bearing  witness  on  every  page  of  the  unremitting  toil  of  the 
author.  The  whole  work  is  that  of  a  profound  scholar  and  an 
enthusiast."— Lirerpool  Post. 
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:htng  of  experimental 
arithmetic. 

By  C.  GourwEV,  M.A. 
of  the  Ro3'al  Naval  College,  Osborne. 

of  experimental  arithmetic  are : 
ulus,  [2}  understanding.  The  aim 
Id-fashioned  arithmetic  was  facility 
d  execution. 

b  antithesis  is  imperfect;  much  of 
caching  had  no  aim  at  alL     How- 
e  statement  vviil  do  very  well  for  a 
suppose  that  the  pendulum  will  con- 
between  these  two  extremes  to  the 
Iter,     The  point  I  wish  to  suggest  at 
that  we  shall  provoke  reaction  if  we 
a  danger   that   lurks   in    the    new 
tenuous  practice  in  straightforward 
nust  accompany  experimental  work 
ire  to  be  other  than  disappointing* 
Oviso    is,    let    the    experiments    be 
ere  are  experimental  complications, 
ice   the   wood   for  the   trees.     For 
f  of  the  attempts  to  illustrate  vulgar 
squared  paper  lead  to  long-winded 
rom  the  teacher  and  confusion  for 

i  without  accompanying  lecture 
no  lasting  effects.  Needless  to 
^e  must  be  of  the  Socratic  variety ; 
nay  differ  as  to  which  should  come 
►r  experiment.  If  the  experiments 
^s  they  should  be,  I  think  the  lecture 

ese  warnings  and  reservations^  it 
be  doubted  whether  experiment  is 
tlL  I  may  say^  then,  that  1  believe 
educational  value  of  experimental 
Ction  with  arithmetic, 
is  to  decide  where  arithmetic  ends 
egins.  Many  people  advocate  the 
tectiatics  and  physics.  But,  in  prac- 
K>Is  will  find  it  necessary  to  draw  a 
•e.  The  mathematical  teacher  ts 
nachinery  for  the  investigation  of 
the  physics  teacher  is  using  the  said 
erhaps  this  distinction  (doubtless 
1}  will  provide  us  with  a  nneans  of 

^OL,  a] 


Before  going  further,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
mathematician  certainly  crosses  the  line  when  he 
deals  with  mechanics.  In  America  this  science  is 
left  to  the  teacher  of  physics.  The  British  custom 
is  that  the  physics  master  treats  mechanics  ex- 
perimentally, and  the  mathematical  master  works 
problems  of  the  Cambridge  type.  This  tendency 
of  mathematical  mechanics  to  become  lifeless  and 
artificial  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  split;  tlie 
only  remedy  is  for  the  same  master  to  deal  with 
practice  and  theory*  The  physics  master  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  able  to  carry  theory  far  enough  for 
scholarship  purposes;  so  we  conclude  that  the 
mathematician  must  bear  the  whole  burden,  and 
very  pleasant  he  will  find  it. 

As  the  mathematician  has  been  forced  to  cross 
the  line  at  one  point,  there  appears  to  be  no  logical 
reason  why  he  should  not  cross  at  a  not  hen  The 
second  point  at  which  trespass  seems  defensible 
is  hydrostatics.  After  all,  mechanics  applies  to 
liquids  as  well  as  to  solids;  and  the  mechanics  of 
gases,  too,  may  reasonably  be  included ^  if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  Boyle *s  Law. 

The  mathematician,  then,  shall  possess  these 
regions,  and  the  apparatus  needed  for  exploring 
tliem ;  and  the  physicist  shall  retain  the  terri- 
tories of  heat»  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism. 
Further »  it  seems  prudent  to  entrust  to  the  phy- 
sicist all  experiments  in  which  the  details  of 
manipulation  are  delicate  or  complicated  \  all  ex- 
periments which  are  performed  rather  for  their 
own  sake  than  in  order  10  reveal  a  principle. 

I  have  wHudered  rather  far  from  the  original 
discussion  of  experimental  arilhmetic,  but  we 
cannot  discuss  the  elements  intelligibly  unless  we 
decide  first  of  all  what  are  to  be  the  limits  of 
experimental  work  in  mathematics.  At  many 
schools  there  will  be  practical  reasons  which 
forbid  the  extension  of  mathematics  that  I  have 
suggested.  It  will,  however,  be  found,  gene- 
rally, that  the  physicist  is  very  willing  for  the 
mathematician  to  relieve  him  of  the  work  usually 
described  as  *' physical  measurement/'  This 
merges  into  experimental  arithmetic,  and  I  will 
now  enumerate  some  of  the  experiments  which 
are  commonly  found  suitable. 

I  suppose  that  a  good  deal  may  be  done  in  the 
kindergarten  with  counters,  coins,  and  so  forth, 
and   1   have  no  doubt   that  this  should  be  done. 
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But,  as  I  have  no  experience  of  teaching  children 
under  twelve,  I  will  assume  that  operations  with 
integers  and  tables  have  already  been  mastered. 


Vulgar  Fractions. 

Explain  their  meaning  with  strips  of  paper. 
Use    squared    paper    to    prove    that    |  =  |y 
rectangle  of  7  by  5). 

Use  strips  of  paper  to  show  that  i  -^  3  =  yV- 


(a 


Decimal  Notation. 

Measurement  of  Length. — As  in  geometry 
books. 

Ratio  of  circumference  to  diameter  of  circle 
(rolling  cylinder,  cotton  round  cylinder,  paper 
round  cylinder). 

Measure  diameter  of  sphere,  (i)  with  calipers, 
(ii)  with  blocks. 

Measurement  of  Area. — By  counting  squares  (as 
in  geometry  booksj. 

Areas  of  faces  of  solids;  of  curved  surface  of 
cylinder;  area  of  circle  =  tta^ 

Measurement  of  Volume. — Build  up  rectangular 
blocks  with  cubic  inches  (or  c.c). 

Prove  principle  that  volume  of  solid  of  uniform 
section  =  area  of  section  x  height. 

I  c.dm.  =  1  litre=  1,000  c.c.  • 

\'olume  by  water  displacement  (graduated 
measuring-glass). 

Measurement  of  Weight  (in  grams). — Practise 
weighing  (ounce  weight,  coins,  &:c.,  &c.). 

For  further  practice,  find  areas  by  weighing 
cardboard  figures.  Area  of  circle.  Verify  the- 
orem of  Pythagoras.  \'erify  equivalence  of  tri- 
angles of  equal  base  and  height.  V^erify  that  areas 
of  similar  triangles  vary  as  squares  of  bases. 

I  c.c.  of  water  weighs  i  gram. 

Find  densities  of  various  substances  by  direct 
determination  of  weight  and  volume. 

Measurement  of  volume  by  weighing  water  dis- 
placed. 

As  the  subject  of  the  present  article  is  experi- 
mental arithmetic,  it  will  be  well  to  stop  at  this 
point ;  further  developments,  such  as  the  principle 
of  Archimedes,  are  better  classed  with  hydro- 
statics, and  are  a  step  into  much  deeper  water. 

A  good  deal  of  the  above  work  can  be  done  in 
an  ordinary  class-room.  But  water  and  a  balance 
cannot  be  treated  respectfully  outside  a  room  fitted 
more  or  less  specially  for  the  purpose.  For  a  class 
of  twenty  boys,  it  is  found  desirable  to  have  five 
tables,  6  ft.  X  3  ft.  (about  3  ft.  high),  each  with  four 
drawers,  and  one  tap  and  sink  at  the  end.  We 
also  need  stools,  store  cupboards,  and  a  large  sink 
with  a  draining-table  for  glasses.  It  is  convenient 
to  have  a  table  for  the  master,  and  a  blackboard. 
Gas  is  not  necessary,  but  the  possibilities  of  the 
room  are  increased  if  a  supply  is  laid  on  to  the 
tables.  Lists  of  apparatus  are  given  in  many 
books  on  the  subject. 

One  master  can  manage  such  a  class  comfort- 
ably. A  bottle-washer  (5s.  a  week)  will  be 
needed,  unless  the  boys  are  allowed  to  help  them- 


selves to  apparatus  from  the  cupboai 
begin  with,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  allow 
culties  of  discipline  do  not  occur;  tl: 
too  great. 

The  master  will  have  to  decide  whet 

is  to  be  kept  together,  or  whether  ea 

go  at  his  own  pace.    The  latter  plan  \ 

work  out  of  the  class ;  it  will  be  the  fu 

I   lecture  to  focus  attention  and  point  1 

!   the  experiments.     On  the  **Go  as  ; 

I   system,  each  boy  must  be  provided  v 

I   finite  printed  instructions ;  otherwise 

!  task  will  be  an  impossibility.      Howe 

no  lack  of  books  which  cater  for  this 

I        Boys  can  work  in  pairs,   and   talk 

allowed  safely  (it  must  be  confined  U 

in  hand).     At  the  outset  there  will  • 

'   cases  of  petty  looting  (especially  of  n 

suitable  **  example*'  will  generally  p 

I   this ;    temporary   banishment    from   t 

ment  room  is  a  severe  punishment. 

Some  course  such  as  that  outlined  < 
compulsory  for  Army  candidates,  an( 
shows  that  they  may  begin  it  quite  yoi 
as  soon  as  they  enter  their  public  schc 
part  of  the  work  might  be  expected  to 
babyish  to  an  older  boy,  of  fifteen,  s; 
a  matter  of  fact,  such  boys  take  it  ve 
Most  mathematical  masters  will  so 
dodges  of  the  physical  laboratory, 
enough  of  them  for  this  simple  course. 
speaking,  the  diflftculty  that  has  to  b 
parallax. 

As  for  the  lecture  which  I  have  r€ 
as  a  desirable  appendage,  half  of  a  n 
lesson  will  be  long  enough.  The  cla 
be  asked  why  they  hold  their  ruler  this 
than  that;  whether  they  read  to  the 
mercury  meniscus,  or  the  bottom,  or 
what  is  specific  gravity,  and  how  man\ 
water  weigh  i  gram. 

To  conclude,  I  can  recommend  e 
arithmetic  as  a  refreshing  chang-e  to 
matical  master  who  can  come  by  th 
funds. 


SPELLING    AND    DICTATI 

By  Arthur  Burrell,  M.A. 
Principal  of  Borough  Road  Training  College 

IT  is  a  bold  thing  to  try  to  sa^^  an 
on  the  subject  of  spelling  and  die 
the  present  writer  does  not  pre 
more  than  give  a  few  practical  suggest 
haps,  if  we  could  assemble  a  class  of 
dren  before  a  committee  of  schoolma* 
member  of  which  was  a  personal  frien 
recognised  as  a  personal  friend  of  tl- 
we  might  get  valuable  lessons  in  the 
many  subjects;  for  children  will  talk 
know  they  may  talk,  and  will  talk  sei 
if  we  will  only  listen.      Rut  only  here  a; 
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I  master  who  sees  with  the  child's 

reheads  with  the  child's  mind,  and 

school  and  its  lessons  arc  under  a 

p€lL     W'e    may    assume,    therefore, 

ority  of  schoolmasters   are   no    ma- 

that  children   do   not   confide   their 

them.     It  is  a  sad  thin^  to  confess, 

ittle  use  in  shirking-  the  fact.     Our 

in  spelling  we  have  forgotten;  our 

kies  we  dimly  guess  at. 

lling  it  is  said  that  it  bristles  with 

otnalics,  and  absurdities.     Granted, 

remains  that  we  do  not  find  spelling 

we  g'row  up.     This  is  not  because 

many  laborious  hours  in  acquiring 

\y  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  always 

sons    who   ride    mitch    in   carriages 

difficult ;  persons  who  use  a  bicycle 

ll  find  bicycling  dilhcult ;  the  man  who 

t!  and  write  much  finds  spelling  diffi- 

spelling    in    adult    life    is    simply    a 

Instant  revision   and   constant   prac- 

irtber  told  that  spelling:  acquired  with 
easily  forgotten.  So  is  Greek;  so 
;  conies  and  shorthand  ;  and  the  reply 
that  given  abt>%e.  Spelling  requires 
^Ht  wc  hear  that  *'  educated  ''  people 
es*  It  is  true;  and  educated  people 
Id  a  good  deal  Their  mistakes  are 
fcssness,  to  faulty  visualisation,  to  a 
spelling,  to  haste,  and  to  neglect  of 
le  spelling  of  particular  words.  As 
act,  these  "educated*'  bad-spellers 
^ut  of  consideration,  if  only  for  this^ 
them  are  either  not  educated  nr  are 
I,  They  could  spell  if  they  liked, 
t*t  care.  Accomodate,  aerated,  sol- 
■ass,  seige,  benefitted,  are  quite  good 
lem, 

well  if  we  clear  the  ground  by  one 
ments  which,  of  course,  have  been 
ds  of  times  before,  and  the  truth  of 
ain  and  again  been  questioned. 
culty  in  English  is  not  one  of  spelling, 
ciation*  As  a  general  rule,  pronuncia- 
er  brother  walking  fast,  and  spelling 
ic  toddling  after  him.  People  spoke 
their  words  before  they  wrote  ihem, 
ry  tried  to  make  spelling  phonetic. 
gays  he  lives  at  Aptrick.  You  have 
nap  or  consult  a  less  simple  villager 
id  that  his  home  is  Appletrccwick. 
rhildren  see  well,  hear  well,  write 
je  well,  and  consequently  spell  v%'ell ; 
Bier  scarcely  needs  to  trouble  them, 
at  a  certain  percentage  of  his  class 
washed  :  he  does  not  waste  his  time 
the  hands  of  this  group.  The  per- 
be  small  or  large :  it  varies  from 
;  but  it  may  be  disregarded.  This 
ike  child  who  needs  no  help  is  one 
lESons  that  we  schoolmasters  learn. 
:is  to  help  on  the  strong,  and  thereby 
ir  powers. 


(3)  The  definite  wnting  out  and  learning  of 
rules  for  English  spelling  may  well  be  shelved. 
It  is  of  little  use  to  tell  any  intelligent  being  that 
the  sound  of  an  In  **  cause  **  is  always  represented 
by  aut  when  he  comes  across  in  his  next  page  paw, 
George,  tall,  thought,  and  caught.  He  dare  not 
tell  you  your  rule  is  no  rule.  Nor  is  it  honest 
to  tell  children  that  nouns  ending  in  y  make  their 
plural  in  ies;  they  are  disturbed  by  "valleys,'^ 
*'  buoys  '' ;  while  if  it  be  contended  that  the  rule  is 
generally  true,  still  it  is  better  to  let  anyone  dis- 
cover this  by  the  instances  he  encounters.  Even 
etymology  is  not  always  a  safe  guide  ;  we  cannot 
do  more  than  rely  on  analogy.  Only  analogy 
explains  such  spellings  as  *'  father,"  ''sovereign," 
*  *  rhyme. ' ' 

{4)  Etymology  can  scarcely  be  added  to  the 
burdens  the  small  boy  has  to  bear;  and  a  little 
etymology  docs  not  go  far.  The  lists  at  the  end 
of  some  books  are,  for  children  who  do  not  learn 
Latin  and  Old  English,  useless;  and  word-build- 
ing, which  is  put  early  in  some  syllabuses,  should 
come  at  the  close  of  the  spelling-learning  time. 
It  belongs  to  strict  definition,  logic,  and  the  syl- 
labic divisions  of  words. 

(5)  Faulty  enunciation  by  the  teacher  is  answer- 
able for  a  great  deal  of  careless  spelling  in  dicta- 
tion lessons. 

(6)  In  many  schools  no  one  system  of  spelling- 
teaching  is  followed  throughout  the  school,  and 
consequently  there  is  no  intelligent  revision.  Chil- 
dren are  encouraged  to  forget  wholesale. 

(7)  Mnemonics  (and  under  this  head  I  would 
certainly  place  analogy)  are  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible use  in  calling  to  mind  difficult  spellings. 

It  seems  from  these  statements,  If  they  are 
true,  that  one  system  of  spelling-teaching  should 
be  followed  all  through  a  school ;  that  the  learning 
of  fixed  rules  should  be  avoided;  that  our  chief 
care  should  be  given  to  the  most  backward  pupils ; 
and  that  constant  revision  of  work  done  is  a  sine 
qua  non.  The  ground  is  now  cleared  for  a 
scheme.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  spelling 
Is  a  matter  in  which  the  eye  plays  as  important 
a  part  as  the  memory ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  eye  deals  chiefly  with  printed  matter 
while  the  child  is  learning,  and  with  script  matter 
when  the  child  is  putting  down  what  his  memory 
dictates.  These  two  alphabets  are  a  source  of 
confusion  to  the  child  which  the  teacher  does  not 
generally  appreciate.  Moreover,  w^hen  a  boy  Is 
asked  to  spell  a  word  aloud,  a  third  element  of 
confusion  arises,  viz.,  the  sound  of  his  o%ti 
voice.  No  problem  of  spelling  is  faced  until  the 
printed  word,  the  written  word,  and  the  voiced 
word  arc  all  recognised.  One  instance  will 
suffice : — Eye  is  one  thing,  Eye  or  eye  is 
another,  and  I  (the  phonetic  value)  is  a  third* 
The  shortest  list  of  difficult  words,  c^g,  ought, 
taught,  George,  shawl  (all  containing  only  one 
vowel),  is  not  properly  studied  till  the  words  can  be 
by  the  child  said,  f^^pclt  aloud,  written,  and 
printed;  for  a  child  will  learn  to  print  very  easily* 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  early  stages  words 
should   be   arranged,    not   alphabetically,    nor  at 
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haphazard,  but  according  to  their  vowel  (or,  in 
the  case  of  longer  words,  their  predominant 
vowel).  Indeed,  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  make 
for  our  classes  a  rhyme  index  of  the  words  we 
come  across  (it  being  assumed  that  no  child  will 
ever  be  asked  to  spell  any  word  which  it  has  not 
heard,  read,  or  seen  in  writing  or  in  print).  Thus, 
**  I,*'  being  one  of  the  first  words  a  child  meets, 
the  **  I  '*  list  in  its  early  stage  will  contain  some 
or  all  of  the  following: — I,  why,  fly,  my,  try; 
and  only  in  a  later  stage  should  we  find  eye, 
lie,  die,  dye,  dyed,  tried,  sigh,  high,  nigh. 
Similarly,  in  the  early  stage  should  be  found  from 
reading  or  hearing  such  words  as  now,  sow,  down, 
about,  out;  and  only  in  later  stages  should  a 
list  like  this  be  found  : — enow,  drought,  loud, 
doubt.  The  consonants  may  be  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves  till  we  come  to  our  lists  of  difficult 
words,  for,  in  a  spelling-lesson,  **  ough  "  in 
**  thought'*  is  the  vowel  ^  and  **  augh  "  in 
*  *  caught  * '  is  the  voweL 

The  spelling-lists,  then,  will  be  made  for  the 
class  as  we  go  on  reading  and  talking ;  they 
will  be  arranged  phonetically,  according  to  the 
vowel  or  the  predominant  vowel;  they  will  con- 
sist of  words  known  to  all  the  class ;  and  they  will 
be  subject  to  constant  (i.e.  periodical)  revision, 
the  printed,  .written,  and  said  word  being  always 
demanded — from  the  weaker  pupils.  This  spell- 
ing-revision is  bound  to  take  more  time  as  we 
ascend  the  school.  The  list  is  in  the  teacher's 
possession.  But  this  provides  for  vowel  difficulties 
only.  The  reading  will  very  soon  bring  the  class 
face  to  face  with  consonantal  difficulties.  The 
word  strife  presents  no  difficulties ;  it  would  fall 
into  the  i  group  with  life,  wife,  wipe,  mine, 
height;  but  the  word  knife  belongs  to  another 
category  with  the  spelling-learner;  it  is  much 
more  of  a  pitfall  than  **  bright '*  or  even 
**  height,'*  and  it  is  placed  in  a  first  list  of  diffi- 
cult or  catchy  words.  This  list  of  catchy  words 
is  nothing  like  so  long  as  our  vowel  list  when 
we  reach  the  middle  classes,  but  it  tends  to 
become  longer  as  the  child's  reading  expands. 
The  words  parable,  canon,  cannon,  salmon, 
lamb,  family,  paragraph,  present  no  difficulties 
whatever  for  our  first  list  (our  rhyming-vowel  list), 
but  on  our  second  list  they  must  be,  as  they  are 
full  of  consonantal  traps. 

I  do  not  see  that  the  teacher  can  arrange  the 
consonantal  list  on  any  strict  system.  If  he  must 
adopt  an  arrangement,  it  should  be  phonetic,  as  in 
the  first  case,  and  **  baron  "  would  go  with  words 
in  which  r  is  the  difficulty,  and  **  paragraph  *' 
would  be  grouped  with  the  /  and  r  words. 
It  is  obvious  that  **  canon'*  and  **  cannon'*  (1/ 
they  have  both  been  met  ivith  in  readinf^)  will 
be  learnt  together;  but  it  is  Hkely  that  "  canon,** 
not  to  speak  of  *' canon,**  will  be  left  until  the 
child  is  well  up  the  school ;  though  nowadays  very 
often  a  small  boy  will  be  found  spelling  the  three 
and  spelling  them  correctly — canon,  cannon, 
canon — though  two  of  the  words  are  Greek  to 
him. 

With  these  two  lists,  made  by  the  teacher  and 


kept  by  the  teacher — lists  expanding 
ascends  the  school,  and  subject  to 
vision — the  schoolmaster  should  be  c 
such    lists   in   existence,    I    believe 
homework  might  be  dispensed  with. 

The  right  uses  of  dictation  appeai 
first,  to  familiarise  children  with  g< 
literature,  and  next,  to  give  them 
which  to  exercise  their  knowledge  oi 
punctuation.  With  the  former  I  do 
it  seems  to  be  part  of  the  work  in  li 
regards  the  latter,  surely  the  piec< 
tated  should  be  composed  by  the  te^ 
who  knows,  better  than  anyone  else 
pitfalls  of  his  pupils.  It  is  easy  en 
coct  short  pieces  which  shall  brir 
punctuation  difficulties,  and  the  wore 
puzzled  so  many  generations  may 
with  in  clever  but  seemingly  innoct 
Here,  and  here  chiefly,  lies  the 
mnemonic  :  and  anyone  who  is  in  do 
spelHng  of  **  harass  "  and  **  embarra 
and  **  siege,**  **  apartment  "  and  '*  a 
*  *  practice  *  *  and  *  *  practise, ' '  may 
for  himself  a  mnemonic  which  will 
him  all  his  life. 

But  I  pity  the  schoolmaster  who  < 
cises  and  dictations  conscientious! 
might  save  half  his  trouble  by  enco 
to  ask  questions.  Ignorance  of  the 
of  an  unknown  or  semi-known  woi 
and  boys  should  not  be  encouraged 
write  down  wrongly,  but  to  ask  an» 
rightly,  the  spelling  of  such  word* 
writing  down  of  an  ilUspelt  word  t 
spelling ;  while  the  writing  down  of  t: 
correctly,  even  though  the  teacher  h; 
for  the  spelling,  aids  the  pupil  to  s 
correctly  on  a  later  date,  especially 
asked  for  be  underlined  and  re-w 
bottom  of  the  page. 

There  remain  two  aids  to  spelling 
tion — the  transcription   of  printed 
the  transcription  of  handwriting.      ( 
need   be  said,   but  every  school  an< 
should   be   furnished   with   more   or 
lithographed    copies    of    handwritir 
cannot  be  purchased  they  can  easily 
it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  affirm 
our  teachers  would  not  be  harmed 
pulsory  copying  of  a  few  well-writtc 

To  sum  up  briefly,  spelling  shou 
reading,  should  not  be  taught  by  ve 
should  not  rest  on  philological  k 
should  be  threefold  in  character — or 
script;  it  should  be  learnt  by  list 
consonantal ;  and  prevention  of 
should  be  aimed  at  rather  than  the 
rection  and  underlining  of  words  tha 
at.  It  should  be  subject  to  a  \v< 
from  the  lowest  class  to  the  highest, 
teaching  of  it  should  cease  when 
learnt  to  judge  the  new  printed  wor 
judges  the  width  of  a  bn^ik. 
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EACHING   IN  JUNIOR  FORMS. 

By  A,  J.  Pearsons, 
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DeecqiUtr,  t^y 


rorm  of  the  history  lesson,  viz., 
ralive  concerning  the  past,  lias  been 
ired  in  a  previoos  article  j  *  particular 
drawn  therein  to  the  necessity  of 
interested  co-operation  of  the  in- 
lar,  and  various  means  of  preserv- 
es ted  activity  were  suggested  and 
d. 

kcher  should  not  deal  entirely  with 
1,  The  juvenile  impression  that  his- 
ething  that  happened  long  ago*'— 
iry-tale  as  distinguished  from  the 
^day  life — should  be  corrected  by  an  ^ 
fion  based  upon  different  lines  and  | 
present  facts.  The  boy  must  be  led 
istory  is  being  made  at  the  present 
at  he  himself  is  concerned  in  the 
At  this  age  (B-io)  this  can  best 
^  commencing  with  the  story  of  the 
e,  leading  on  through  the  incidents 
'  the  history  of  his  school  and  neigh- 
t  intention  being  that  as  he  grows 
I  observe  the  reciprocal  relation  ex- 
1  members  of  the  same  community, 
ing  to  exercise  tlic  duties  of  citizen- 

I  this  applies  especially  to  the  early 
•bing,  where  each  lesson  is  more  or 
in  Itself ^ — the  idea  of  continuity,  of 
improvement,  is  apt  to  be  obscured, 
their  history  in  instalments;  they 
keep   each    narrative    in    its    own 
partment :   they   see  a   few   isolated 
re,  another  there— and  there  appears 
of  importance  between.     This  par- 
ly in  teaching  history  to  juniors  is 
y  confining  attention   to   one  short 
Drking  that  thoroughly.     \'ery  few 
e rations  of  cause  and  effect  which 
jlts   and    elder   scholars   in    such   a 
appreciated  by  juniors ;  these  gra^^p 
I  striking  facts  of  even  a  short  syl- 
uple  them  with  those  simple  inade- 
which  most  appeal  to  the  child-mind, 
restricted    .syllabus    tends    to    the 
t  broad  basis  of  elementary  general 
is  the  best  foundation  for  learning 
Attention  was  directed  in  the  pre- 
to  a   method  of  using  the  map  of 
an   aid   to  the   right  chronological 
continuity  of  events,   but  in  order 
young   children   the   idea   of   con- 
progress    in    thought    and    action, 
ss  lessons  should  be  given  on  lines 
!  present  with  the  past, 
mod  should  sometimes  be  devoted 
I  object  pf  strengthening  the  pupiPs 
ervation  and  inference  in  connection 


with  the  dress,  manners,  and  customs  of  previous 
periods. 

The  Making  of  History,  or  The  Personal 
Lesson, — At  first  we  must  be  content  wiih  small 
beginnings  on  lines  that  all  can  attempt.  Com- 
mence viva  voce  on  the  following  model  with 
several  boys  in  succession  : — 

**  My  birthday  is  on  -  .   *   /*  • 

'*  1  am  ,  .  .  .  years  old/' 

*^I  live  in  .  .  .  ,,  *&c. 
Each  boy  called  upon  gives  a  complete  sentence. 
Proceed  to  add  fact  to  fact.  '*  I  have  ,  *  *  • 
brothers,*'  Jtc.  Include  gajnes,  previous  school, 
and  so  on.  Extend  the  plan,  asking  for  three  or 
four  statements  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  above 
from  each  of  several  boys,  giving  them  wider 
liberty  as  to  the  nature  of  their  facts,  but  insist- 
ing upon  the  right  order  as  regards  time.  En- 
courage anything  in  the  nature  of  additional 
information,  as  tending  to  individuality  and  free- 
dom of  expression*  After  one  or  two  such  ex- 
periments, the  boys  gain  considerably  in  power, 
and  one  individual  can  be  put  up  to  tell  his  own 
life-story  in  short,  distinct  sentences.  .  Make  it 
plain  that  these  personal  facts  are  the  basis  of 
the  boy's  history.  These  facts  are  next  to  be 
reproduced  by  a  listener,  viva  vocc^  tlie  class 
being  directed  to  note  the  variations  and  omis- 
sions. The  reproduction  is  then  compared  with 
the  original,  and  inquiry  is  turned  towards  the 
causes  of  discrepancy,  in  order  that  the  class  may 
gain  elementary  notions  in  the  making  of  history 
with  regard  to  such  points  as — 

(a)  the  difficulty  of  reproducing  all  the  facts; 

(b)  the  likelihood  of  facts   being  exaggerated, 

or  otherwise  distorted,  unless  immediately 
Bxed  by  writing; 

(c)  the  differing  accounts  of  the  same  historical 

fact,  honestly  given  by  different  writers. 
Further  exercises  in  this  direction  should  bear 
upon  the  doings  in  class,  the  story  of  the  school^ 
&c,,  and  subsequently  be  turned  to  account  in 
the  composition  lesson,  care  being  taken  that 
every  boy  has  the  opportunity  of  grasping  the 
information  by  means  of  viva  voce  work.  The 
attention  of  all  should  be  often  drawn  to  these 
two  points :  first,  that  they  are  making  history 
— that  is,  recording  known  facts  from  the  experi- 
ence of  one  or  more  of  the  members  of  the  class 
—and,  secondly,  that  those  present  at  the  time 
and  listening,  differently  understand  and  report 
them.  Such  written  exercises  should  be  collected 
and  preserved  until  later  in  the  year,  and  then 
distributed  to  the  class  and  re-examined. 

Talks  illustrating  the  government  of  the  school, 
the  delegation  of  authority,  the  interdependence  of 
the  several  members,  the  effect  of  the  individual 
effort  upon  the  work  of  the  class,  the  need  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  reason  for  rules,  and  so 
forth,  all  tend  to  make  the  boy  an  intelligently 
responsible  member  of  the  school,  and  prepare 
him  to  apply  this  side  of  his  experience  in  the 
larger  arena  of  national  life  and  history. 

In  the  Progress  Lesson  we  connect  the  present 
with  the  past.     The  aim  here  is   to  show   con- 
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cisely  and  ^graphically  the  progressive  steps  by 
which  mankind  has  advanced,  to  emphasise  con- 
tinuity of  thoug^ht  and  action — points  which  are 
apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  a  series  of  more  or  less 
detached  lessons.  The  steps  in  the  progress 
lesson  are  taken  in  the  reverse  order  of  time,  so 
that  we  may  start  from  facts  within  the  observa- 
tion oi  the  child,  and  also  that  the  contrast 
between  then  and  now  may  become  more  ap- 
parent, and  be  made  the  opportunity  of  em- 
phasising the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  com- 
munity by  the  work  of  the  individual.  The 
amount  of  detail  allowable  at  each  step  is  a  matter 
of  some  consideration,  but  since  the  aim  is  par- 
ticularly to  show  continuity  and  well-marked  pro- 
gress, the  ground  to  be  covered  should  be  mapped 
out  previously,  and  the  steps  retraced  in  one 
lesson-period.  The  following  steps  will  suffi- 
ciently intimate  the  style  of  lesson  for  a  junior 
class.  The  children  should  recall  the  steps  back- 
wards and  forwards  at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 

Locomotion. — (a)  Train — coach — horseback   (pillion,   &c.), 

walk  ;  {b)  motor — bicycle — hobby-horse — walk. 
Illumitiation, — Electricity — j*as — oil,     fat    (candle,     &c.) — 

— brand  from  wood  fire. 
Fire. — Matches — flint   and   steel — friction,   &c. 
Reading. — School-book — grandfather's   book — horn-book — 

first  printed  book — manuscript — pictures. 
Writing. — On    paper,    parchment,    papyrus-leaves,     wax, 

stone,  &c.  ;  with  steel  pen,  quill  (penknife),  reed,  stylus, 

chisel. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  lesson  on  manners 
and  customs,  a  picture  will  be  most  useful. 
Select,  as  far  as  possible,  a  picture  which  tells 
its  own  story.  When  the  class  has  looked  well 
at  it,  remove  it  and  ask  what  has  been 
seen.  In  a  first  lesson  expect  short  answers  : — a 
man — a  tree.  **What  did  you  notice  first?** 
bright  colours — large  object.  Replace  the  picture 
and  ask  questions  upon  it,  and  have  the  answers 
reproduced  as  statements  by  one  or  more  boys. 
Later  get  the  statements  direct,  without  previous 
questioning,  in  the  right  order  to  form  a  story. 
Aim  at  getting  reasons  as  well  as  facts.  The 
observant  boy  may  soon  construct  a  tolerable 
narrative  for  himself,  but  all  will  be  trained  to 
look  for  some  meaning  in  a  picture.  Use  this 
information  in  the  next  composition  exercise. 

From  this  and  the  preceding  article  it  will  be 
gathered  that  the  class  use  of  the  history-book 
usually  considered  suitable  for  boys  of  eight  and 
nine  is  not  advocated.  Upon  their  first  appearance 
books  are  eagerly  welcomed  and  hurriedly  scanned 
for  the  sake  of  their  illustrations,  but  the  sub- 
sequent lessons  tend  to  suffer  in  freshness  and 
definite  interest.  Let  the  teacher  be  the  source 
of  information  in  these  early  stages,  where  the 
personal  factor  counts  for  so  much.  At  the  end 
of  this  first  course  the  child's  mental  powers  will 
be  stronger,  and  he  will  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  the  use  of  his  equipment;  then  a  text- 
book, used  under  judicious  direction,  will  con- 
firm, modify,  and  enlarge  in  more  formal  lan- 
guage his  previous  knowledge. 

A  portfolio  series  of  historical  scenes,  and  illus- 


trations of  dress  and  customs,  are  of 
value  than  a  supply  of  text-books  fo 
to  the  teacher  of  junior  boys.  Such  i 
can  be  exhibited  each  at  the  momen 
class  is  most  likely  to  profit  by  the 
and  there  is  still  fresh  stimulus  in  st 
later  stages  of  the  course. 

The  chief  names  and  facts  are  pu 
blackboard  as  the  lesson  proceeds,  in 
as  to  form  a  summary  for  brief  recap 
the  close.  Since  young  boys  have  sor 
in  remembering  names,  a  group  of  th 
boys  is  made  responsible  for  each  new 
tioned.  **  Your  new  friend's  name 
*  *  Make  room  in  your  desk  for  .  . 
plan  gives  to  the  untrained  memory  a 
simple  task,  and  no  boy  is  discoursed 
each  follows  with  interest  the  fortune 
ticular  name  entrusted  to  his  keep 
of  exceptionally  **  bad  *'  memory  have 
early  in  the  lesson  some  definite  fact  tc 
and  are  expected  to  reproduce  it  later 

The  accompanying  outline  scheme 
to  be  suggestive.  Such  a  scheme  shou 
up  by  the  individual  class-teacher,  an< 
so  adapted  as  to  give  personal  inte 
course.  Occasional  lessons  on  the  lir 
above  may  be  interspersed.  The  sc£ 
ment  will  depend  upon  the  time  availa 

Outline  Scheme  of  Histor 

Round  about  the  Great  Sea. — (Map  of  Medi 

Nile,  with  narrow  strips  of  colour  on  she 

fading    away    to    grey    for    unknown    ai 

regions.) 
The  first  men  compared  with  boys  growing 
— How  do  such  account  for  their  origin? — Me 
trees,  &c. — How  account  for  phenomena  imp 
stood — Whence     comes     river,     wind,     &c. — 
sun,   &c. — Origin  of  wonderful   tales.     Descr 
of   sea — In    the  "middle   of   the   E." — Supp< 
earth.       Earliest      food — Drink — Method      of 
Where  was  the  rest  of  the  world? — ^Why   th 
oldest — Touch  on  methods  of  preserving  recoi 
on   paper  for  ordinary  purposes,   parchment 
purposes,    stone    (cf.    grave-stone,    foundation 
ment,  &c.)  for  people  yet  unborn — Where   h 
oldest  record  on  stone?    Thus  prepare  for 
The  Story  of  the  Stone  (Book). — (Previous  r 

of    Egypt,    Pyramid,    Cleopatra's    Needle 

Joseph  before  Pharaoh,  &c.) 
Recall    above    notes   on    records,    &c.     I.ea< 
simple  facts  concerning  ancient  Egypt,    and  I 
them.       The    Nile    overflow — The     famine 
Egyptian  belief  concerning  necessity   for   pres 
Mummy — Embalmed  (Midianites  who  carried 
on  old  trade-route  carrying  spices) — Use  of  j 
built — Touch  on  picture-writing  and  discover 
— Rosetta  stone.     In  elucidating  picture-writi 
an  Archer,  B  was  a  Butcher,  &c.     Moses  in  t 
rushes  (papyrus)  on  Nile — Israelites'  journey 
Sinai — Jordan,  &c.,  forcing  original  dwellers  ; 
In   readiness   for 
The    Earliest    Sailors. — (Map     as    before.      F 

nicians  trading  with   ancient   Britons  ;    B 

burnt-out    log.) 
Recapitulate,     dwelh-rs    on     coast — Mountai 


loiik  lo  sea — Earliest  known  methods — Coast 
cottsi— ICmg  of  Tyre  and  ctdar  for  Solo- 
i — Phci?nician#— 'To  Cyprus — ^G  rowing  bolder. 
Ig  Great  Soa — Carthage — Greece— Tar  shish 
,f>f  world,  BeVQiid— Outside  the  gate  (pillars- 
Show  sketrh-map  of  known  wodd,^  with 
ond*  (Pygmle& — Kvedasting  ire,  S;r.)  Notice 
^map.  Who  will  go  out  beyond? — Adventure 
li^)— To  W,  Africa— To  11  n  Ulandii^ — Use  of 
^€.,  for  bronze  {cf.  pennv) — Why  not  iron — 
rmmion — Way  to  do  things — Alphabet,  The 
bady    to   h-arn    and    to   u&e    their   knowledge* 

md  thch  HcftJi^JE.— (Map  nf  Etwtern  Mediter- 
(  Phoicjgraphs  of  temples,  &t\— AcropoHs, 
tpiasl«»r  cast,  copy  of  Gretiaa  sculpture,) 
miit9 — Some  adventurer  of  Ulysses — One  or 
I  prominent  gods^Olynipiu  games  and  laurel 
kifjui:^h  ^odi^  from  heroe^t — Direct  iittention  to 
rare  ftir  his  body- — Spartan  boys- — Love  of 
proughness  in  work,  &€.  Why  do  we  re- 
Ir^  ttMJay?— Direct  attention  to  any  classic 
r  ornament  in  neighbourhood.  Recall  Greeks, 
pare  wirh 

md  thvir  H droits. — {Map  of  Italy,  &c.     Picture 

I-     Horatius,    &c*     Macaulay.) 

She-Wo!f  anU  Father  Tiber— Relate  story  of 

Remus.     ?  Truth — Story    of     Horattus    or 

hirell    strongly    on    RotTian    character,    obedj- 

lity  of  such   inen   (Greeks  and   Romans)   be 

PS  of  known  world  ;  such  a  man  was — 

Alexander  or   Ciesar). 
Greol. — (Map  of  Greece,  A^ia  Minor,  &c*) 

he  lived— Give  incidents  to  show  character 
fo  unite  east  and  west  not  yet  accomplished 
-Trace  his  journey — Hphesu*—Tyre^ Egypt- 
Trade  with  Athens,  Carthage,  Rome* 
mmey    to    India    ant!    death,     Julius    Caesar. 

if  Ihc   iroplsL— (The  power  of  Rome  as  illus- 
Julius   Cif'sar^s  journey    through   Gaul     and 
Ition  of  Brrtain.     Map  of  Europe.     Picture  of 
Jd  ier- —  Eagle — G  a  1 1  ey . ) 

t  generally — Rhine — Seine — How  passed — 
lain — Landing  on  Britain  {twice}— Story  of 
r— Across    Thame*i— Back    to    Rome,    leaving 

behind    him — Jealousy    at    home    (Pompey)— 
rat    advantage    of  occupation    to    the    Britons 
Iges.    baths,    S.C.     Compare    Cijesar,     Kaiser, 
I 
wd  iht  Hound  Tttbh^. 

long  for  rrturn  of  Ronians— \\*hy  ?^ — Some 
iles^ Angles — Samsons — Show  whence — ^Britons 
rd  to  west  (Wales — foreign).  As  to  outlook 
|*ir  drsire  fur  helper  lead 5,  to  tales  of  one 
rrady  arrived,  thus  to  the  story  of  King 
Its'  promise  or  vow — Round  Table— Why  J-^ 
\t  Arthur — ^Excali bur— Mention  Tennyson  the 

|rl*h  and  Rnglish  nowadays^-Remark  change 
glc-land— Alfred    the    Great    as    well    known 

^^^  A'oH/),— (Map.     Picture  of  Viking  and 

^^F-prevtous  (nv^asions — Whence  came  ihe 
met  on  map— Called  Vikings— Compare  with 
Ijli^ i ^li— \' ik— C r eek^c/,  Ipswich,  N ot'^vkft, 


Wick,  N,  of  Scotland— Swt^^rland-Why-H Alfred  and  the 
Danes) — Further  south  to  mainland — ,Vai'mandy — Why. 
So  lead  to 

The  Normans  in  England. — (Map*  Picture  of  Norman 
knight.     Tournament,  &c.     Monk.) 

Duke  William  *s  character — Make  it  typical  of  Normati 
attitude--Why  Duke  i  cf.  with  Kin^— His  knights' manners, 
&c.,  language  (cf.  mutton,  sheep.  &c.) — Curfew— Why 
cover  the  fire — What  Norman  boys  were  taught  (ride,  shoot, 
&c.>=-?  Useless  boys— Lead  to  monks,  clerks,  as  com- 
pared with  page,  esquire,  knight— Vows  of  knight— Search 
of  adventure- Tournament,  &c.— Adventures  abroad—The 
HospitiillFr^  at  Malta— The  old  knight  as  monk,  pilgrim, 
palmer,  hermit.  ?  Extract  from  ScotCs  **  Ivanhoe.** 
The  Wars  of  the  Croj*.— (Map.  Picture  of  Crusader, 
monk,  Turk,  Richard *§  coat  of  arm*,) 

The  banding  of  knights  together  in  search  of  adventure 

—  Petpr  the  Hermit— Richard  the  Llonheart,  Trace  journey 
to  Holy  Land — Mention  there  were  severai  such,  tailed 
Crusades,  Mention  Turkirt  of  lo-day.  Picture  briefly  Saladin, 
a  worthy  enemy,  doing  what  he  thought  right.  Explain 
'*  Mijhiimmi'dan  '*  sufficiently  to  show  cause  of  fight — 
Koran — Return   of   knights— Richard's    wreck   and    ransom 

—  Disappointment  and  failure  as  Crusaders  thought^But 
curious  rales  of  countries  and  things  seen  simulate  others. 
Listeners  incline  to  travel,  not  necessarily  to  fight^ — Lead- 
ing up  to  real  value  of  Crusades,  i.e,  information  concern* 
ing  other  countries,  travel  and  trade,  &c.  Show  Venice 
midway  between  E.  and  W.,  and  thus  lead  to 

The  Story  of  Venice. — (Map,  Picture  of  canal,  gondola, 
&c.) 

Description  ol  '*  her  hundred  isles  "—The  sea  in  the 
broad  and  narrow  streets,  &c*— Venetian  ships  to  Crusades 
^The  Dog^^The  marriage  of  the  sea.  The  Venetian 
who  wanted  to  know^  i.e,  Marco  Polo,  with  Great 
Khan^-Pekin,  &c.— Accentuate  fact  that  Chinese  had  been 
there  till  tht  it  me.  Mention  the  '*  Merchant  of  Venice  **■ — 
What  would  lead  merchants  and  ships  to  leave  \"en1ce? 
and  so  on  to 

The  Sea  of  Durkness^^yimp  of  Western  Europe  and  part 
of  Africa,  and  large  expanse  of  sea  to  the  we-st,) 

\  enetian    ships    go   via    Portuguese    coast    and    Bay    of  1 
Bi?iiay    to    North    Sea    for    trade — Why    not    some    to    S^ 
after    leaving     Mediterranean? — Touch    U|)on     gradual     ex- 
tension of  knowledge  of  \\\  coast  of  Africa  by  Portuguese, 

Prince    Henry   of    Portugal    and   his   sailors.     Madeira-^ 
Blanco,    C,    \'erde — So    far   that    **  the    North    Star    almost 
touched  the  sea  " — What  learn  from  this? 
The    iVifu^     ir<iy    It)    india, — (Map    showing   Spain,    Africa, 
India.) 

The  Cape  of  Storms— V^asco  da  Gama,  little  by  little  to 
India— Give  description  of  difltcullit-s,  Jtc,   and  then   India 
at  last — Return  laden  with  riches  of  East,     How  these  had  I 
reache<l   the   West   previously— What  happened    to  Venice?] 
How  do  we  now  reach  India? 

T(f  the  West. — (SketL-h-map  of  known  world  without 
America.) 

Sailing  to  the  west  you  will  come  to  China,  India,  &c. 
—Story  of  Columbus— West  Indie*— Spaniards  to  America 
— Account  for  name — ^Spain,  the  richest  country  in  Europe 
—Magellan  round  the  world.  Pacific,  4'C*  Show  map  of 
new  discoveries  and  trace  voyage. 

Bhe  of  England. — (Picture  of  Drake  on  Plymouth  Hoe, 
&c.  Perhaps  verses  on  Drake  by  KewboJt,  or  the 
'*  Ballad  of  the  Rc^fngi:.*'} 

Spain  rommanfled  the  land^  because  she  cotiunanded  sea 
— Mention  Holland  and  Spain,  and  danger  to  England- 
Need  to  defend  coast,  &c.,  need  of  good  sailors,  &c*     Story  • 
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of  Elizabeth's  sea-dogs.  Drake  harassing  Spaniards — 
Round  the  world — Singeing  the  King  of  Spain's  beard — 
The  Invincible  Fleet,  and  what  happened  to  them. 
Frobisher's  attempt  to  reach  China  by  N.  America.  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  takes  men  to  live  (colony)  in  Newfound- 
land. Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  \'irginia — Potatoes,  tobacco. 
In  the  New  World. — (Map  of  world — Picture  of  North 
.•\merican  Indian.) 
Give  outline  of  first  colonists'  likely  experience  in  New 
England,  e.g.  Pilgrim  Fathers — ^The  North  American 
Indian  and  his  ways.  English  in  other  countries;  and  so 
on  to 

The  English  in  India. — (Map  of  India.  Picture  of  native 
princes,  &c.) 
Simple  facts  in  connection  with  Robert  Clive — ^Trace 
voyage  in  sailing-ship  of  many  months — Clerk  to  East 
India  Co.,  i.e.  merchants  who  traded  (how  fairly)  with 
natives — French  also  wishing  to  trade,  and  quarrels  con- 
sequent. Clive  hated  office-work  and  longed  to  be  soldier. 
The  natives  take  sides — Example,  Black  Hole — French 
gradually  retreat  from  country,  and  Clive  v.  natives. 
Clive's  order  against  accepting  natives'  bribes — Native 
regiments — Sometimes  threaten  to  disobey — Why?  Did 
disobey  some  years  after  Clive's  death.  Mention  one  or 
two  facts  of  Mutiny.  Why  can  a  few  English  far  away 
from  home  govern  India? — Bring  in  a  few  names  of  places, 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  Delhi,  &c. 
The  Story  of  Canada. — Similarly  as  *'  India,*'  with  Wolfe, 

Quebec,   French  Canadians,  &c.  ;  or. 
Captain  Cook's  Story,  with  special  attention  to  the  colon- 
isation of  New  Zealand  and  Australia ;  or. 
The   Rise  of  the    United   States  of  America,   recalling   the 
original   colonists,   and   then   quarrels   with    England — 
*'  W'e  must  help  to  make  the  rules  we  have  to  keep  " — 
Washington    and    the    meaning   of    union.       England's 
mistake — Mention   long  and   troublesome   war  (perhaps 
a  few  prominent  men)  and  final  independence ;  or. 
The     History    of    the    American     Slave    (*'  Uncle    Tom's 

Cabin  "). 
Some  Recent  Discovery  and  its   Value. 
Nansen — Captain  Scott  and  Discovery,  Sec. 


FRENCH   GIRLS'   SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 

By  Winifred  A.  Todhunter, 
Gilchrist  Travelling  Student. 

L — The  Interxat. 

LIFE  in  the  internal  of  a  French  girl's  lycee 
is  very  different  from  that  of  an  English 
boarding-school.  The  lycee  is  not  normally 
a  boarding-school,  but  Camille  See's  law  of  1880, 
creating  State  secondary  day-schools  for  girls, 
added  a  proviso  that  boarding  departments  might 
be  attached  to  the  lycee  at  the  demand  of  the 
township  and  at  their  own  financial  risk.  Of 
this  permission  the  townships  have  largely  availed 
themselves,  and  nearly  all  French  lyc6es  have  now 
an  internaty  the  most  important  exceptions,  as 
regards  the  girls'  schools,  being  Paris  and  Lyons. 
The  difficulties  of  such  large  internats^  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  convent  schools,  had  been  already 
pointed  out  by  many  educational  critics,  yet  they 
continue  to  flourish.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  lack  of 
lycees  in  the  smaller  country  towns  which  leaves 
the  parent  no  alternative ;  but  it  is  more  often  the 


cheapness  of  the  internat  which  appe 
frugal  parent,  who  sacri6ces  so  muc 
future  dot  of  his  daughter. 

The  internat  generally  occupies  a  w 
main  lyc^e-building.  \'ersailles  is  the 
with  an  internat  on  the  English  model, 
houses  situated  in  different  quarters  of 
The  girls  sleep  in  white-curtained  cubic 
dormitories.  One  ripetitrice  sleeps  in 
mitory,  but  the  directrice  and  the  ico 
each  their  own  suite  of  rooms.  The  bi 
comprises  a  refectory,  study  for  prepari 
and  a  salon  provided  with  piano  and  % 
Grenoble  the  lyc6e  is  a  rambling^  ok 
building  with  plenty  of  free  rooms,  s 
girls  rejoice  in  a  dancing-room  fitted  wi 
The  more  modern  lyc6e-buildings  (of 
Lyc^e  Moli^re  at  Paris  is  an  excellen 
are  built  round  a  **  quad,"  which  is  the 
ground.  These  courts,  which  are  pi 
trees  and  shrubs  and  provided  ivith 
pleasant  strolling-grounds,  but  are  not, 
suitable  for  organised  games. 

As  regards  internal  organisation,  the 
thing  strikingly  conventual  about  it, 
the  fact  that  the  lycdes  were  started  in 
to  the  convent  schools.  A  boarding  < 
of  seventy  pupils  in  one  building  hardh 
that  elasticity  of  organisation  which 
portant  in  a  girls'  boarding-school, 
hours  are  long  for  the  boarders.  Besi< 
hours'  work  in  school,  the  girls  stu< 
hour  before  breakfast  (from  6.30  to  7.3^ 
for  two  to  three  hours  in  the  evening. 

Considering  that  the  French  girl 
games  and  spend  their  free  time  sitl 
school  court  reading  or  sewing — consic 
that  they  are  airways  under  supervisioi 
surprising  that  so  many  French  g:irls  i 
**  nerves."  For  exercise  on  Thun 
Sundays  (which  are  holidays)  there  is  a 
**  crocodile"  walk,  and  this  (except  fo 
tunate  girls  as  have  friends  living  nes 
fetch  them  on  these  days)  is  the  only 
the  **  world  outside"  that  the  boa 
Hobbies  are  not  apparently  encourage 
on  account  of  difficulties  of  disciplin 
some  months'  stay  in  two  different  interr 
across  only  two  girls  with  genuine  hob 
take  kindly  to  the  needlework  and 
taught  in  school  hours,  and  are  clever 
endow  even  the  black,  long-sleevec 
which  is  the  school  uniform,  with  1 
finish  of  which  the  Frenchwoman  is  pa: 
Other  hand-work  is  conspicuous  by  i 
In  this  and  all  else  the  French  schoolg 
the  beaten  track,  and  does  not  atter 
teresting  wood-  or  enamel-work  by  v 
a  Norwegian  girl  beautifies  and  furnishc 
In  the  internat  the  food  is  generally 
is  so  well  cooked  that  the  girls  are  wel 
on  what  might  be  thought  a  somewhat 
The  meals  are  taken  at  small  oilcl 
tables  in  the  refectory.  At  7.30  a 
morning  school,  there  is  a  large  cup  c 


at  ti.30  a.m.  dejeuner  J  a  meat  and 
i€al  corresponding  to  our  English  mid- 
at  4.30  p«m.  there  is  gouter^  consist- 
large   chunk   of   bread    and    a   bar   of 
or,    in   summer,   a  handful   of  straw- 
t  is  an  amusing  sight  to  see  the  girls 
;jr  gouter,  which  a  maid  brings  into  the 
irt   in  two  large  clothes-baskets*     The 
>f  the  day,  a  light  egg  supper,  is  taken 
fi<i  two  hours  before  bed-time. 
Is   themselves   take   no   part   in   school 

ror  organisation.   The  school  is  carried 
huge    army    of    othcials — direcitice^ 
ious-6conome,  ripititrice,  &x. — without 
the  pupils  for  co-operation.     The  girls 
Jves  fonctionnaires  in  embryo,  and  their 
of  passive  acceptance.     One  rarely  finds 
Lher  self-governing  body  even  among  the 
i   The  girls  are  never  left  without  super- 
rof  school  hours,  and  as  the  rt^piUitrke 
^ted  with  the  same  halo  of  respect  as 
seur^  but   must  enforce   the  rigid   dis- 
r  lot  is  as  little  enviable  as  that  of  the 
he    boys*    school.      The    school    gives 
impression    of    a    knowledge-market-- 
sneous    mass   of   students   rather   than 
leial  community.     On  the  whole  there 
t  of  esprit   de   corps  and   a  lack  of  a 
tespunsibility   in   the   elder  girls.     The 
ime    may   be   largely   due   to   the   fact 
lachcrs  are  absentees.     In  an  EngUsh 
thool  the  teachers  are  resident,  sharing 
Je voting  all  their  time  to  the  girls ;  but 
J  the  professor  has  nothing  to  do  with 
►  of  hours.     The  girls  are  brought   to 
f  a  rt^piHUricef  and  after  the  lesson  the 
ivers  the  class  back  to  her  and  goes, 
paily  intercourse  with  cultured  people, 
English  parent  expects   in   sending  a 
to  Harrow  or  Cheltenham,  is  lacking 
,     A  softening  and  humanising  influ* 
•  exercised  by  the  direct  rice,  Imt  as  a 
far  too  busy,  engrossed  in  fulfilling  the 
ts  of  a  highly  centralised  red-tape  or- 
lo  give  time  to  social  intercourse  with 
The   rvpcfitrices,    though   persons    of 
E  the  prestige  necessary  to  make  their 
t, 

ally,  the  French  girls  excel.  No  one 
light  them  can  deny  their  mental  acute- 
Id  certain  moral  qualities  be  developed 
*h  Iyc4e  pupil  by  such  means  as  games, 
^elf-government,  her  intellectual  versa- 
make  her  more  than  a  match  for  the 
h-school  girh 

If* — The  Exterxat. 

the  French  intermit  luisse  heaucoup 
i  externat  is  tn  many  respects  superior 
schoiil.  The  fact  that  '*  Die  Kindheit 
ist  die  Menschheit  von  Morgen  **  is 
satinn  in  the  girls*  than  in  the  boys' 
lie  French  girls*  external,  supple- 
the  hrime,  oftrn  crfafes  that  **manv- 


sided  interest  *'  in  things  intellectual  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  woman  of  culture.  The  in- 
tellectual activity  of  the  French  sixth-form  girl  is 
illustrated  by  her  conversation.  At  home  we  have 
perhaps  been  somewhat  too  zealous  in  '  *  breaking 
up  our  knowledge  idols/'  and  there  is  a  danger 
that  even  our  girls  may  be  unable  to  show  en- 
thusiasm for  anything  beyond  the  interests  of  the 
club,  the  magazine,  and  die  hockey  field.  The 
intelligent  lycee  girl,  on  the  other  hand»  is  really  1 
interested  in,  and  can  talk  intelltgenily  on,  litera- 
turCi  art,  and  politics. 

To  deal  with  externals  first,  the  buildings^ 
which  are  for  the  most  part  quite  modern 
(the  first  girls'  lycee,  at  Rouen,  was  opened 
in  i8Sr),  are  excellent.  The  girls*  lycee  at 
Lyons,  which  is  considered  the  finest  in  France^ 
is'tjuite  a  palatial  building  on  an  excellent  site  In 
the  middle  of  the  town.  Broad  corridors  lead 
from  the  fine  entrance-hall  to  spacious  class- 
rooms ^  well  Jighted  from  the  left,  with  plenty  of 
blackboard  space  and  modern  desks.  Tlie  heating 
is  by  caloriferes,  for  the  ''  hbmely  '*  English  fires, 
by  which  the  teacher  and  front  row  are  roasted 
while  the  back  row  is  frozen,  are  not  tolerated  in 
French  schools.  The  ventilation  is  by  shafts 
opening  into  the  main  corridor,  and  during  the 
fi\e  minutes'  break  between  lessons  windows  and 
doors  are  thrown  wide  open.  There  is  generally 
no  large  assembly  room  (other  than  the  gym- 
nasium), for  there  are,  of  course,  no  '*  prayers*' 
to  begin  the  school  day.  The  lycee  of  X'ersailles , 
has  an  excellent  study  for  the  sixth  form,  and^ 
there  are  in  all  lycees  fine  science  laboratories  and 
a  studio.  One  is  surprised  to  find  the  schools  of 
the  artistic  French  somewhat  barrack-like  anii| 
bare  of  ornament,  but  the  schools  are  too  young.. 
to  have  accumulated  many  treasures.  Nor  is  the 
need  for  school  decoration  so  great  in  France, 
where  even  the  smaller  towns  boast  a  picture 
gallery,  a  cathedral,  and  a  jardin  hofamque.  The 
teaching  staff  consists  of  both  men  and  women, 
but  women  largely  predominate.  For  those  who 
will  face  the  barrier  of  examinations  at  the  entry 
to  the  professions  in  France  there  are  substan- 
tial compensations,  especially  appealing  to  the 
teacher,  in  the  matter  of  prestige,  security  of 
tenure,  and  opportunity  for  further  study.  The 
French  professeurs  (as  the  teachers  are  called) 
have  much  the  same  prestige  as  an  English  uni- 
versity don,  and  just  as  the  modern  Oxford  doni 
withdraws  to  his  amoena  drvertkula  in  th«i 
Woodstock  Road  after  lecture,  so  the  French 
teacher  leaves  his  cares  behind  at  the  class-room 
door  when  the  clock  strikes  the  hour.  He  (or 
she)  has  no  duties  beyond  the  actual  class-teach- 
ing and  the  correction  of  work  done.  For  the 
women  teachers,  though  the  pay  is  not  h^gh, 
there  are  provided  a  pension  and  a  dot.  The 
cost  of  training  is  practically  niL  tor  a  girl  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  who  has  passed  the  entrance 
examination  to  S'h^res  (the  training  college  for 
secondarv  women  teachers)  is  ipao  facto  started 
in  the  profession.  T!ie  State  trains  her  for  three 
vears  free  of  charge,  and  on  completion  of  the 
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training  course  she  is  at  once  given  work  in  a 
State  school.  Many  of  the  women  teachers  are 
married,  and  the  children  of  teachers  are  educated 
free  of  charge  by  the  State,  so  that  a  clever 
daughter  of  a  professeur  can  qualify  as  a  teacher 
with  practically  no  outlay.  Of  course,  there  is 
the  corresponding  disadvantage  of  the  highly 
bureaucratic  organisation  of  education  in  France, 
which  leaves  the  teachers,  as  civil  servants,  very 
little  scope  for  initiative. 

Government  syllabuses  give  directions  as  to 
what  shall  be  taught  and  how  it  shall  be  taught, 
and  there  is  a  staff  of  government  inspectors  to 
visit  the  schools.  Still,  the  advantages  offered  to 
teachers  are  considered  so  great  that  there  is  very 
keen  competition  for  entrance  to  the  college  at 
Sevres,  and  the  syllabus  for  the  examination  is 
now  so  heavy  as  to  put  a  premium  on  the  pupil 
who  is  an  adept  at  chauffage. 

As  regards  the  curriculum,  the  French  theory 
is  that  modern  culture  should  be  the  keynote  of 
the  girls'  school  curriculum.  Thus,  though  the 
curriculum  is  comprehensive  enough  to  have 
pleased  the  Encyclopaedists,  there  is  no  Latin 
and  Greek.  The  syllabus  includes  French,  at 
least  one  foreign  language,  ancient  and  modern 
literature  (the  former  in  translation),  geography, 
cosmography,  history  (general  and  national), 
arithmetic,  geometry,  chemistry,  physics,  natural 
history,  hygiene,  drawing,  music,  gymnastics, 
needlework,  elements  of  law  {droit  tisuel),  and 
morale.  Of  these  subjects  the  last  two  arc  un- 
known in  English  schools.  **  Law  '*  is  only  read 
for  one  year  (age  sixteen),  and  aims  at  giving  the 
girls  a  general  idea  of  legal  matters  especially  as 
they  affect  women  in  regard  to  labour,  marriage, 
&c.  Morale  is  especially  interesting  to  us  just 
now  in  view  of  the  decision  of  several  of  the 
education  committees  to  adopt  it  for  country 
schools.  The  animosity  of  the  Church  to  the 
State  in  France  has  forced  on  the  authorities  this 
somewhat  extreme  solution  of  the  '*  religious  in- 
struction "  difficulty.  As  the  law  now  stands 
there  is  no  religious  instruction  in  the  State 
schools  during  school  hours.  Morale  is  taught  in 
the  girls'  schools  from  the  age  of  fourteen 
onward  ;  in  the  first  year  there  are  discussions  of 
such  subjects  as  the  family,  the  fatherland, 
society,  cVc.  ;  the  following  year  lectures  are  given 
on  the  great  philosophers,  and  extracts  are  read 
from  translations  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Epictcius, 
and  from  Montaigne,  Pascal,  Bossuet,  and  Kant. 
A  year's  study  of  psychology  in  its  bearing  on 
education  completes  the  course.  This  teaching 
of  morale  is  difficult  for  the  professor,  as  it  is  so 
closely  hedged  about ;  anything  on  political  or 
polemico-religious  ground  is  '*  out  of  bounds." 
The  subject  also  demands  a  certain  maturity  of 
outlook  in  the  teacher.  Dr.  Wychgram,  a  German 
critic,  naively  remarks  that  the  teacher  of  the 
subject  should  have  "  some  experience  of  life  and 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  the 
world."  The  subject  is  either  taught  by  ihc 
directrice  herself  or  by  a  man  teacher. 

In   conclusion    one   word    must   be   said   of   the 


success  of  the  teaching  of  the  mother 
these  schools.  In  these  days  of  t 
magazine  "  girls  who  do  not  read  the  b 
national  literature  during  school  days 
ably  never  read  it  at  all. 

A  recent  writer  *  has  brought  some  ( 
show  that  the  modern  English  schoolgi 
even  read  the  best  English  fiction.  B 
who  has  been  through  the  lycee  cours 
a  considerable  amount  of  French  lite 
has  acquired  a  literary  taste  and  pKJwei 
sion  which  stand  her  in  good  stead  in  h 


THE    SCHOOL    EDUCATION    C 
FUTURE    ENGINEER. 

IT  has  often  been  urged  that  prog 
development  of   sound   education 
is    impossible    in    the    absence    o 
planned  experiments,  followed  by  a  cc 
recording  of  results  and  a  painstakinj 
tion   of   the   data   accumulated,    with 
discover  principles  of  procedure   for 
Educational  methods  have  been   too 
telligently  based  upon  authority,  whet 
successful  schoolmasters  or  of  popular 
education.      The  spirit  of   inquiry   wl 
inspire  teachers  has  rarely  influenced 
like  other  departments  of  national  activ 
have  been  content  to  **  muddle  throuj 
how. 

In  the  past,  all  this  has  been  true  t 
an  extent,  but  there  is  gratifying  reasoi 
the  younger  generation  of  teachers  has 
scientific  spirit,  and  that  there  is  a  gro' 
to  test  every  educational  formulary  in 
ised  scientific  manner  and  to  see  how  f; 
justified  by  results. 

In  view  of  this  tendency,  the  report  \ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the 
of  Civil  Engineers  is  heartily  to  be  wel< 
in  one  department  of  secondary  educati 
it  maps  out  a  line  of  conduct  for  the  so 
and  formulates  in  clear  language  wh 
of  professional  men  thinks  the  seconc 
ought  to  be  expected  to  accomplish, 
cisely  worded  recommendations  of  the 
which  have  recently  been  circulate 
definite  instructions  as  to  what  succ 
eminent  engineers  consider  to  be  the  e 
secondary  education,  so  far  as  boys  ii 
engineering  are  concerned.  Boys  p< 
the  faculties  and  powers  which  have 
specified  by  experts  are  required.  The 
moreover,  have  indicated  the  way  in 
their  judgment,  boys  may  be  suitabl 
with  these  intellectual  characteristics, 
words,  schoolmasters  have  been  provic 
excellent  opportunity  of  showiner  ho^ 
regard  their  work  seriously  and  to  v 
they  are  willing  to  carry  out  and  record 
of  skilfully  arranged  experiments. 


Miss  F.  B.  Low,  in  the  Foritiighfiy  Revietv  for  Feb 


Iter^st  our  readers  to  learn  the  steps 
ip  to  the  recommendatkms  of  the  corn- 
he  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Erst  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
IS  to  the  best  methods  of  training  for 
^  engineers,  Including  both  scholastic 
pent  technical  education.  To  inske  the 
[quite  representative  of  every  depart* 
mneering^  gentlemen  were  afterwards 
|e  committee  to  represent  every  one  of 
nginecring  associations,  A  prominent 
e  subsequent  inquiry  was  given  to  the 

the  preparatory  education  of  the  future 

6CCO nd a  ry  sch oo  Is . 

le  of  questions  was  issued  to  no  repre- 
:  I  (u)  teachers  in  engineering  colleges; 
I  (ters  in  secondary  schools  at  which  it 

d  special  attention  was  paid  to  scien- 
and  (cj  engineers  not  engaged  in 

EcpIJes  were  received  from  Bo  per  cent, 

bosc  opinions  were  invited ;  and  from 
definite  conclusions  vvere  deduced  as 

lien  I  opinions  on  points  raised  hy  the 


question  propounded   was:   What  is 

fc  for  leaving  school,  having  in  view 

the  boy  has  ahead  of  him  a  practical 

Lica!  tnuning  which  will  cover  certainly 

ibly  fn-e,  and  perhaps  six  years  before 

ftmc  a  regular  assistant  in  any  branch 

pg  work? 

cent,  of  the  replies  recommended 
rs  of  age*  though  nearly  20  per  cent. 
m  years  of  age, 
fr  cent,  of  the  authorities  answering 
tee's  questions  considered  a  leaving 
for  secondary  schools  desirable,  54 
tight  such  an  examination  should  be 
of  the  school  itself  and  of  external 
onjointly,  and  94  per  cent,  sajd  that 
^tjon  shciuld  he  utilised  as  the  equiva- 
Itriculaiion  examination, 

majority  of  the  referees  thought  it 

^sible  lo  develop  further  than  has  been 

itherto     the   teaching   of   history   and 

1  what  may  be  called  their  commercial 

^ftVis-writing  could  be  included  in 

of   EngUsh  subjects ;   and   that  ex- 

iction  in  essay* writing  could  be  given, 

•al  opinion  was  that  Greek  should  be 

rely  from  a  secondary -school   educa- 

jscontinued  at  an  early  age,      A  small 

blight  that  Latin  should  be  studied  to 

the  se<N3ndary*school  course,      ^fodern 

I  it   was  generally  thought,   should   be 

iquiaily  *)r  in  such  fashion  as  to  make 

eIIv   useful*    without   the   expenditure 

^ry  time  on   theoretical  grammatical 

I  in  the  study  of  classical  comedies. 

majority  of  the  referees  thought  that 

fiemaiical  teaching  could  be  given  to 

Eltend  to  become  engineers  in  such  a 

lelp   them   later   in   the  practical   use 

cs— such  a  method  of  teaching  natur- 

miich  from  the  method  whirh  wou^d 


be  used  if  mathematics  is  to  be  merely  an 
intellectuaJ  exercise,  not  actually  employed  later 
in  real  life,  or  even  used  for  the  sake  of  passing 
an  examination. 

The  committee  pointed  out  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  boys  whose  natural  bent  is 
towards  engineering  find  the  geometrical  side  of 
mathematics  fairly  easy,  but  have  difhcukies  with 
the  analytical  side.  It  is  considered  desirable  also 
that  boys  leaving  school  for  engineering  training 
should  have  more  than  the  mere  minimum  repre- 
sented by  four  books  of  Euclid,  &c.  They  ought 
certainly  to  know  something  about  logarithms  and 
the  elements  of  trigonometry,  and  also  about 
similar  figures. 

It  was  generally  considered  desirable  that  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  at  school  should  be 
arranged  with  a  view  to  attain  tlie  following 
objects  r 

(1)  The  practical  use  of  arithmetic  with  the 
special  object  of  obtaining  correct  results  inde- 
pendently of  the  mere  study  of  arithmetical 
methods. 

(2)  The  encouragement  of  the  use  of  contracted 
methods, 

(3)  The  encouragement  of  exercises  in  mentat 
arithmetic, 

(4)  The  teaching,  at  this  stage,  of  what  Prof, 
Perry  has  called  ''practical  mathematics/'  of  the 
use  of  logarithms,  of  elementary  trigonometry 
(limited,  for  example,  to  right-angled  triangles), 
of  the  general  ideas  of  projective  geometry,  in- 
cluding points  and  tines  at  infinity,  and  the  use  of 
the  slide-rule* 

(5}  The  elimination  from  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics of  such  matters  as  cube  root  extraction 
and  elaborate  algebraic  equations,  which  are 
purely  intellectual  gymnastics  without  any  direct 
usefulness. 

It  appeared  from  most  replies  rather  that  boys 
shoidd  be  made  superficially  familiar  with  the 
general  language  and  ideas  of  elementary  physics 
and  chemistry,  than  that  they  should  be  carried 
somewhat  further  in  one  particular  section  of  such 
work. 

It  was  also  considered  advisable  to  encourage 
the  general  study  of  vthat  used  lo  be  known  as 
**  natural  philosophy"  as  a  subject  of  general 
mental  training  as  well  as  of  practical  interest. 

So  far  as  drawl ne  is  concerned  most  of  the 
experts  sending  replies  thought  that  the  future 
engineer  should  learn  at  school : 

{a)  Ordinary  geometrical  drawing  with  ortho- 
graphic projection,  including  especially  curve- 
drawing,  fjoth  by  co-ordinates  and  by  purely  pro- 
jective methods. 

(h)  l>ct'hand  drawing  from  ordinary  drawing- 
class  models  or  from  solids  representing  simple 
details  of  an  engineering  character, 

(c)  The  drawing,  in  orthographic  proiection,  of 
objects  from  actual  measurement,  a  subject  which 
has  been  called  practical  mensuration. 

A  consideration  of  the  replies  summarised  in 
the  foregoiny^  paragraphs  led  the  committee  to 
make  the  following  recommendations ; 
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Recommendations. 
(i)  It  is  desirable  that  a  boy  intended  for  the 
engineering  profession  should,  before  leaving 
school  and  commencing  to  specialise,  have  at- 
tained a  standard  of  education  equivalent  to  that 
required  by  the  Institution's  studentship  examina- 
tions; and  that  he  should  not  commence  his 
special  training  until  he  is  about  seventeen  years 
of  age. 

(2)  A  leaving  examination  for  secondary 
schools,  similar  in  character  to  those  already 
existing  in  Scotland  and  in  Wales,  is  desirable 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  a  standard  such  that  it  could  be  accepted 
by  the  Institution  as  equivalent  to  the  studentship 
examination,  and  by  the  universities  and  colleges 
as  equivalent  to  a  matriculation  examination. 

(3)  Advanced  teaching  of  history  and  geo- 
graphy, with  instruction  and  practice  in  essay- 
writing  and  in  precis-writing,  should  be  included 
in  the  ordinary  school  curriculum  ;  and  the  instruc- 
tion in  English  subjects  should  include  at  least  an 
introduction  to  English  literature. 

(4)  Greek  should  not  be  required,  but  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  Latin  is  desirable.  The 
study  of  Latin  should,  however,  be  discontinued 
during  the  last  two  years  of  attendance  at  school, 
or  after  the  standard  required  for  the  leaving  cer- 
tificate has  been  attained.  Modern  languages, 
especially  French  and  German,  should  be  studied, 
and  should  be  taught  colloquially  or  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  pupils  a  practical  knowledge 
of  each  language,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
study  its  literature  and  to  converse  in  it  with 
some  degree  of  facility. 

(5)  Instruction  in  mathematics  should  be  given 
by  methods  differing  considerably  from  those 
usually  adopted  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject 
merely  as  an  intellectual  exercise.  The  geo- 
metrical side  of  mathematics  should  be  fostered, 
and  before  they  leave  school  boys  should  be  con- 
versant with  the  use  of  logarithms,  and  with  at 
least  the  elements  of  trigonometry,  including  the 
solution  of  triangles.  It  is  also  of  importance 
that  instruction  in  practical  arithmetic  should  be 
carried  further  than  has  been  generally  the  case 
hitherto,  with  the  object  especially  of  encouraging 
the  use  of  contracted  methods  and  operations  in 
mental  arithmetic;  and  of  encouraging  also  the 
expression  of  results  with  only  such  a  degree  of 
(numerical)  precision  as  is  consistent  with  the 
known  degree  of  certainty  of  the  data  on  which 
they  are  or  may  be  supposed  to  be  based. 

(6)  It  is  preferable  that  boys  should  attain  at 
school  a  general  knowledge  of  elementary  physics 
and  chemistry,  or  of  what  is  sometimes  called 
"natural  philosophy/'  rather  than  that  they 
should  pursue  in  detail  some  particular  depart- 
ment of  science. 

(7)  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  draw- 
ing ;  the  instruction  should  include  ordinary 
geometrical  drawing  with  orthographic  projec- 
tion, curve-drawing,  freehand  drawing,  and 
practical  mensuration. 

(8)  Work  in  the  nature  of  handicraft,  such  as 


carpentry  or  turning,  or  elementary  1 
ing,  may  be  encouraged  as  a  recreatioi 
not  be  required  as  a  school  exercise. 
(9)  It  appears  to  be  impossible,  in 
curriculum  of  school  work,  to  include 
ously  time  for  instruction  in  such  a 
surveying,  which  has  been  sugg^ested. 

The  committee  then  suggests  that 
of  preparatory  education  should  be  co 
officially  to  the  Board  of  Education 
circulated  amongst  those  engag'ed  in 
of  secondary  schools  and  engineering 
order  that  future  schemes  of  tuition  of 
contemplate  entry  into  the  eng'ineerinj 
may  be  guided  thereby. 

The  committee  is  of  opinion  that  if 
is  taken  it  will  assist  in  overcoming 
difficulty  now  universally  felt  in  ins 
which  applied  science  is  taught.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  students  eni 
institutions  ill-prepared,  and  at  least  c 
to  be  devoted  to  instruction  which  < 
secured  beforehand.  Proper  preparat 
tial  if  students  are  to  derive  full  I 
special  instruction  in  applied  science. 

As    Francis    Bacon    long    ago    ins; 
comes  out  of  error  much  more  rapid 
of  confusion,   and  as   Huxley   added, 
being  right  in  this  world,  the  best  c 
is  to  be  clearly  and  definitely  wrong." 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
because  it  lays  down  a  precise  plan, 
certain   results  are  expected   to    folio 
remains  for  the  schoolmaster  to  do  hii 
after  he  has  subjected  the  proposals 
of   experiment   and   summarised    his 
shall  know  at  least  if  the  engineers 
their  problem,  or  if  we  must  begin  ag 
a  different  way. 


THE  POSITION  OF  ASSISTANT- 
Revised  Schemes  for  Endowed  S 

UNDER  the  majority  of  the  schen: 
present  regulate  endow-ed  scho 
land  and  Wales,  a  headmaster  h 
power  of  appointing  and  may  at  pleas 
all  assistant-masters."     The  govern© 
i  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  assistant-m; 
j  other  current  objects  of  the  school,  ar 
!  master  determines  the  allocation  and 
this    sum.     The    salaries    are     usual 
separate  cheques  from  the  governors  1 
vidual  master. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  conditions  < 

the   above  statement   implies   are   onl; 

;  on  the  assumption  that  the  assistant-m 

!  should  be,  a  very  minor  official.      It 

whether  he  can  be  regarded  as  in  any 

the  servant  of  the  governors ;  he  is  p 

not  quite  clearly,  the  servant  of  the 

On  the  retirement  of  the  latter,  everj 

;  the  teaching  staff  may  be  told,  as  hj 


ice,  that  his  term  of  office  has  ceased      JHE     TEACHING    OF    ^IODEUDRAWING. 


d  and  just  protest  of  the  Assistant- 
sodation  against  this  state  of  affairs 
are  happy  to  say,  bearing  fruit. 
:mes  have  been  revised  recently  with 
aiise    amended    to    "subject    to    the 

the  governors^  the  headmaster  shall 
may  at  pleasure  dismiss,  all  assistant- 
Afiother  clause  modifies  the  method  of 
d  an  entirely  n^w  one  gives  authority 

of  Education  to  Interpret  the  scheme. 
sumstances  great  importance  attadies 
fing  pronouncement  of  the  Board- 

BoAfiD    OF    EdL-CATIOK, 

WmrEiiALL,    London,   S.W. 
ktitrnham  Grammnr  School, 

y<mr  letter  of  the  2$th  instant,  I  am  directed 

!nd*?r  th*  scheme  which  at  present  regulates 

ihe   Head    Masier   has  the   sole  power  of 

diimjs§lng  the  Ass<siaiit<Masters.     Clause  to 

new  scheme,  while  reserving  for  the  Head 

iadve  in  the  appointnnent  und  dtsmts sal   of 

away  from  him  the  sole  power  of  appolnt- 

KiUsat.      The    Asslstant-Masiers   would    hold 

rvatits  of  the  Governing  Body  and  the  Head 

^C3tercise   his  authoriiy   under    the  clause   as 

he    Governing    Body.     No    appointment    or 

lie    Assistant- Masters    could     be    effectively 

the  definite  authonsatloii   of  the  Governing 

dismissal  to   be  efTeciive   would   mean   dls- 

nsideration    by    the    Governing    Body,    the 

Is  raised  in  your  letter  would  not  appear  I0 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

iSlgned)  W-  N,  BRUCE, 
Esq., 

man  of  ihe 

Iraneh  of  the  Assi^tant-xMasUrs'  Asiociation. 
;nd  full  character  of  this  construction 
;  wiU  be  appreciated  by  all  interested 
'  the    status   of   teachers,    especially 
terSi       It     would     afford     absolute 
ly  judge  of  the  intention  of  the  Board 
the  scheme,  and  there  is  at  least  a 
lat  a  county  court  judge  would   be 
ept  this  statement  and  rule  accord- 
Is  view  be  correct,   the  claim  of  the 
the  assistant-masters    in  aJ]    ptiblic 
d  hold  office  as  servants  of  a  public 
fulfilled  wherever  the  new  clause  is 
le  reservation  of  the  initiative  for  the 
entirclv  in  the  spirit  of  the  **con- 
be  LA/H3L   and  the   A.M. A.,  and 
conduce  to  efficiency.     W^e  are  of 
^e  dianges  will  increase  true  loyalty 
■afcie  common  room.     The  improved 
^^■gtant- master  will  be  a  gain  to  the 
^^Hon,    while    its    serurity    will    be 
^H  imposition   of  moral   and  legfal 
fon  the  governors. 


A  Criticism  axd  some  Suggestioxs. 
I  By  E,  M.  Carter, 

Art   Master,   Whitgift  School,   Croydon* 

THERE  has  been  a  tendency  in  recent  years 
to  neglect  the  teaching  of  model  or  object 
drawing  in  many  schools,  and,  so  far  as 
one  is  able  to  observe,  the  tendency  appears  to 
be  on  the  increase.  The  cults  of  ambidexterity! 
freearmedness,  brushwork,  nature-study,  and  so 
on,  have  apparently  deposed  the  more  old-fashioned 
but,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  more  valu- 
able branch  of  an  art  curriculum.  It  is  possible 
that  these  subjects  have  a  greater  fascination  for 
young  pupils  than  model-drawing  as  generally 
taught^  and  the  fact  that  the  results  of  their  study 
make  a  brave  show  on  the  walJs  at  exhibition 
times,  and  are  calculated  to  make  a  greater  im- 
pression on  parent s»  school  managers,  inspectors, 
and  the  uninitiated  public  generally,  may  account 
to  a  certain  extent  for  their  popularity  and  the 
consequent  neglect  of  model-drawing. 

That  this  should  be  the  case  is  much  to  be 
deplored,  especially  when  one  considers  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  as  Ihe  foundation  of  all 
drawing,  apart  from  its  inestimable  value  as  a 
means  of  developing  the  power  of  observation. 
It  is  surely  as  essential  for  a  boy,  whether 
destined  to  be  artist,  artisan,  or  merely  an  or- 
dlnarj^  citizen,  to  be  able  to  make  a  rapid  and 
accurate  drawing  of  a  solid  object^  such  as  a 
piece  of  furniture  or  machinery  or  a  building, 
as  that  he  should  be  able  to  arrange  a  number 
of  brush  strokes  in  certain  geometrical  patterns 
or  to  make  a  drawing  in  microscopic  detail  of 
a  bursting  leaf*bud.  In  this  article  I  propose 
to  point  out  what  I  consider  to  be  the  %%eak- 
nesses  of  some  present  systems  of  teaching, 
and  to  make  a  few  suggestions  w^hereby  model- 
drawing  may  be  made  not  only  interesting  and 
popular,  but  a  most  valuable  means  of  cultivation 
of  the  hand  and  eye,  and,  incidentally,  of  the 
perception  and  love  of  the  beautiful  in  form  and 
colour.  At  the  same  time,  even  in  its  elementary 
stages,  model-drawing  may  be  made  to  afford  a 
means  of  art  expression  and  to  give  ample  scope 
for  individuality  and  originality  in  style  and 
technique. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  defects  in  the  majority 
of  systems  is  that  the  subject  is  treated  in  too 
mechanical  and  stereotyped  a  manner,  often  with 
reference  only  to  the  set  of  geometrical  models 
prescribed  in  the  syllabus  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion— models  which,  though  undoubtedly  useful 
as  illustrating  principles  of  construction,  are  apt 
to  have  a  stilting  and  soul-deadening  influence 
w^hen  used  lesson  after  lesson  (or  an  indefinite 
period.  The  chief  factors  which  militate  against 
the  usefulness  of  the  lesson  in  model-drawing  are 
the  premature  introduction  of  the  theory  of  per- 
spective, the  use  of  construction-lines,  and  the 
reliance  placed  on  certain  '*  rules  **  for  model- 
drawing  {%'ide  the  majority  of  toxt-books^ — rules 
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which   are   frequently   applicable   only   to  certain 
positions  of  the  model. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Taylor,  of  Birmingham,  in  his  well- 
known  treatise  published  in  1885,  made  a  spirited 
and  emphatic  protest  against  the  introduction  of 
f>erspective  theory  into  the  lesson  in  model- 
drawing;  but  that  it  is  still  extensively  used  is 
evident  to  anyone  who  has  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving. The  following  remarks,  for  instance,  are 
embodied  in  a  pamphlet  of  suggestions  issued  in 
1900  by  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the 
London  County  Council  for  the  guidance  of  the 
teachers  of  art  in  secondary  schools: — **The 
pupils  should  be  made  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  perspective.  .  .  .  The  meaning  of  the  hori- 
zontal, or  eye,  level  should  be  explained.  The 
teacher  should  show  how  objects  below  the  eye 
and  parallel  to  the  ground  vanish  upwards  and 
those  above  the  eye  vanish  downwards.  ...  A 
piece  of  white  string  might  be  placed  across 
the  room  at  the  average  eye-level  to  represent 
the  horizon,'*  &c. 
I  saw  recently 
a  teacher  in  an 
elementary 
school  in  the 
North  of  Eng- 
land giving  an 
initial  lesson  in 
model  -  drawing 
on  the  lines  sug- 
gested above. 
He  commenced 
with  a  brief  and 
fairly  lucid  sum- 
mary  of  the 
principles  o  f 

perspective,  to 
which  the  class 
listened  with  a 
polite  appearance 
of  attention.  He 
then      proceeded 

to     the     "white  

siring"  busi- 
ness, whereat  the  boys  brightened  visibly,  appar- 
ently in  the  vain  hope  that  their  teacher  was  going 
to  do  something  with  it,  but  sank  quickly  back 
into  apathy  on  learning  that  this  line  was  only 
the  meeting-place  for  certain  imaginary  lines.  All 
this  time  the  actual  model  which  the  pupils,  were 
supposed  to  be  studying  was  scarcely  mentioned. 
In  the  end,  after  the  class  had  listened  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  vainly  striving  to  see  these  hypo- 
thetical lines  and  imaginary  points,  the  teacher 
made  a  drawing  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  class 
copied  it. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  while  methods  of 
teaching  have  advanced  with  such  strides  and  in 
such  rational  directions  in  many  branches  of  art- 
teaching,  the  model-drawing  lesson  still  hobbles 
along  on  the  antiquated  crutches  of  centre-line 
and  cross-line  and  a  veritable  scaffolding  of 
imaginary  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  which 
effectually  prevent  the  pupil  from  obtaining  any 


intelligent  idea  of  the  form  and   bes 
object  he  is  drawing. 

One  may  see  the  results  of  such 
the  work  of  adult  students  who  have  b< 
up  on  such  a  system,  where  often  the 
of  a  rule  is  allowed  to  override  the  • 
the  senses.  One  such  student,  in  prej 
the  South  Kensington  examination,  ^ 
drawing  a  group  which  contained  a 
prism,  the  end  of  which  presented 
ance  as  Fig.  i.  The  student's  rendei 
Fig.  2,  and,  although  she  herself  ad 
it  did  not  look  right,  she  was  perfec 
because,  as  she  said,  she  had  '*  mac 
B  D  vertical  and  parallel,  and  A  B,  E 
to  converge,  and  E  G  and  H  F  equal  to 
and  so  forth,  all  in  the  approved  sty] 
complacently  built  up  her  drawing  o 
metrical  basis,  utterly  regardless  of  th< 
proportion  of  the  mass. 

On   another  occasion   the   model-gr 

ed  a 
appes 
whicl 
stude 
tion  > 
3;  on 
howe 
got 
nothii 
cuttir 
sha[>e 
paper 
ing 
his  e 
mode 
vince 
it  wa* 
secun 
the 
thath 
AB 
&c, 

.         the   s 

in  his 
line,  and  quite  oblivious  to  the  faci 
position  of  the  horizontal  line  on 
being  purely  a  matter  of  conject 
was  a  possibility  of  this  line  being 
high  or  too  low,  with  disastrous  cc 
to  his  drawing.  In  either  of  these  a 
student  had  been  trained  to  observe 
of  the  shape  instead  of  merely  the 
is  very  unlikely  that  such  mistakes  y 
been  made ;  or,  at  any  rate,  they  woulc 
immediately  detected  and  remedied. 

The  very  manner  in  which  such  a  j 
proaches  the  drawing  of  an  object  is 
evidence  of  the  mechanical  nature  of  th 
The  pencil  is  first  held  more  or  les: 
length  between  the  eye  and  the  model 
much  facial  contortion,  a  number  of  m^ 
calculations  arc  made  respecting  the  di 
portions  of  width  and  length.  The  si 
proceeds    to   consider    relative   sizes   c 


^'^ 


by  receding-  lines  with  an  imaginary 

vertical  line,  sometimes  with  the  aid 
hitm^  device  known  as  an  *'  angle 
t  Then  certain  points  are  placed  on 
Ith  ^eomiftrical  precision,  and  finally — 
f roping  for  vanishing-poinlSj  the  posi- 

E'ch   are   purely    imaginary »    often    in- 
id  generally  impossible  of  verification 
points  are  joined,  and  the  drawing 
No  doubt  an  accurate  drawing  may 
made  by  such  means,  but  as  regards 
hich  should  accrue  to  the  student 
ocess,  in  the  cultivation  of  observa- 
er  of  drawing,  he  would  probably 
as  much  if  he  were  given  a  camera 
to  snapshot  the  model. 
ly    arbitrary    method    obtains    in    the 
symmetrical  objects,  such  as  a  vase, 
ill    cases    the    preliminary    instruction 
a   line  down   the   middle/*     This  is 
various   horizontal   lines   across   the 
^narrowest  parts  of   the  vase,   or^  as 
leard  a  teacher  airily   remark   to  his 
mr  as  many  cross-lines  as  you  like; 
e  better/'     The  outline  of  the  object 
wn  through   certain   points   on   these 
he  finished  drawing,  in  the  majority 
,    looks   as   though    the   object    were 
5,  or  cut  out  of  a  flat  sheet  of  tin. 
ts   of   such   a    pernicious   system   of 
t    many   and    obvious.      It    tends    to 
ftwing  a  matter  of  cakulatioti  rather 
hriHjtwn^  and,  by  dealing  exclusively 
d  points,  it  neglects  entirely  the  mass 
of  the  object,  and  so  fails  lo  aflford 
[   for  the  hand  and  eye,   and,   more 
ill,   that  cultivation  of  a  feeling  for 
should  be  the   true   mission   of  the 
0n.     It  is  of  no  value  as  a  training 
i    d  rawing »    for   landscape   or   archi- 
Iring,   or  for  groups  or  objects  con- 
a  variety  of  detail »  varying  in  pro- 
direction,  as  to  make  the  application 
I  a  practical  impossibility.      It  entails 
waste  of  time  and  effort  in  the  draw- 
preliminary  imaginary  lines,  and  their 
ubbing  out  destroys  the  freshness  and 
of  the  drawing,  and  tends  to  grubbi- 
idiness.     Another  minor  point  I  have 
Drthy,    I   think,   of  consideration,    is, 
Irho  have  spent  much  time  and  loving 
he    preliminary    structural    lines    are 
^y   loth   to   rub    them   out   and    undo 
iprk    on    discovering    later    that    the 
prong. 

'to   a   means   of   remedying   the   evils 

jire   indicated   briefly   as   attendant   on 

of   tf-aching,    I    would^    tn    the    first 

di    all   construction-lines    of    whatso- 

ftjon,    forbid,    or     at    any    rate     dis- 

I  use  of  *'  thumb  and  pencil  ''  or  any 

Inical    means    of    measurement,   and 

any  reference  to  the  theory  of  per- 

Ml    the    pupil    had    attained    to    some 

"  skill  in  drawing,  and  then  it  should 


be  used  only  as  a  means  of  correcthn  or  cor- 
roboration, and  not  as>  a  help  to  the  drawing. 
The  real  and  ever- present  difhculty  which  is  the 
bugbear  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  initial 
lesson  of  the  orthodox  drawing  course,  i.e.  the 
apparent  convergence  of  the  receding  parallel 
sides  of  a  board  or  cube,  I  would  overcome  by 
not  beginning  with  a  rectangular  object  at  all ; 
I  would  take  the  cylinder,  placed  on  end,  as  the 
first  solid*  One  great  advantage  of  this  is,  thai, 
in  addition  to  doing  away  with  the  perspective 
difficulty,  it  permits  of  each  student  having  a 
similar  view  of  the  model,  to  the  obvious  ad- 
vantage of  all  concerned.  It  would  be  as  well 
if  it  could  be  made  a  condition  of  admission  to 
the  mod  el 'drawing  class  that  a  pupil  should  be 
able  to  draw  an  ellipse  quickly  and  accurately, 
in  any  position  and  of  any  proportion.  The  chief 
diflicuhy  that  besets  the  tyro  is  to  estimate  the 
roundness  or  proportion  of  the  ellipse  (1  mean  of 
course  without  measuring  iij,  and  when  to  this 
is  added  inaccuracy  or  slowness  in  the  actual 
drawing,  it  forms  a  very  serious  bar  to  progress. 
I  endeavour  to  anticipate  this  difficulty  by  pro- 
viding that  the  ellipse,  in  great  variety  of  size, 
position,  and  proportion,  shall  enter  largely  into 
the  drawing-lesson  for  a  term  or  two  before  a 
boy  takes  up  model-drawing,  insisting  always 
that  it  shall  be  drawn  freely  and  quickly,  and 
without  construction-lines. 

1  would  suggest,  as  a  prelude  tu  the  drawing 
of  the  cylinder,  that  a  large  plane  circle  of  stout 
cardboard  be  cut  out.  This,  held  in  a  vertical 
plane,  first  "facing"  the  class  and  then  **  end- 
on,^'  will  demonstrate  that  the  appearance  tn  the 
first  case  is  a  circle  and  in  the  second  a  straight 
Une.  Now  let  the  boys  half -close  their  eyes,  or 
more  than  half-close  them,  until  the  circle  appears 
to  them  but  a  blur  of  light  or  colour;  then»  hold- 
ing the  circle  l>etween  the  hands,  revolve  it  very 
slowly  on  its  vertical  axis  and  let  the  boys  tell 
you  what  the}'  observe.  Now,  if  this  were  done 
with  the  boys'  eyes  wide  open,  the  majority  of 
them  would  simply  observe  that  one  side  of  the 
circle  was  advancing  and  the  other  receding,  and 
would  ah  the  time  be  conscious  that  the  thing 
was  a  circle,  and  would  probably  dra%v  it  as  such. 
By  observing  the  slowly-revolving  circle  with  the 
eyes  half-closed,  the  average  boy  will  soon  see 
that  the  straight  line  of  the  *'  end-on  *'  view 
resolves  itself  into  a  narrow  ellipse,  which  In 
turn  becomes  rounder  and  rounder  until  it  is 
again  a  circle.  The  ellipse  may  then  be  held  hori- 
zontally and  the  boys  led  to  observe  that  the 
appearance  of  the  ellipse  goes  through  similar 
variations  of  roundness  on  the  circle  being  raised 
or  lowered.  They  should  now  attempt  to  draw  the 
ellip.se  presented  by  the  circle  placed  at  various 
heights  below  the  eye,  the  drawing  to  be  done 
rapidly,  without  regard  to  quality  of  line,  or 
finish,'  but  solely  with  regard  to  shape  and  pro- 
portion. In  no  circumstances  should  the  pro- 
portion be  represented  by  the  numerical  ratio  f^f 
width  and  length,  but  should  be  entirely  a  matter 
of  judgment* 
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If  a  boy's  drawing  is  wrong  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  find  for  himself  where  the  mistake 
lies.  Let  him  hold  out  his  drawing  at  arm*s 
length,  so  that  he  can  see  the  model  either  just 
above  or  below  or  to  the  right  or  left  of  his 
paper,  and  can  take  in  both  his  drawing  and 
the  model  at  the  same  glance  (Fig.  5).  If  this 
is  done  with  the  eyes  half-closed,  to  shut  out 
unimportant  detail,  a  moment's  careful  observa- 
tion will  enable  a  boy  to  detect  any  discrepancy 
between  his  drawing  and  the  model,  quite  as 
readily  as  by  the  clumsy  method  of  endeavouring 
to  find  out  how  many  times  the  imaginary  minor 
axis  will  go  into  the  imaginary  major  axis,  and 
with  infinitely  more  advantage  to  himself.  The 
draw'ing  of  horizontal  circles  leads  naturally  to 
the  cylinder  placed  on  end,  stress  being  laid  on 
the  fact  that  the  lower  circle  appears  a  rounder 
ellipse  than  the  upper  one,  and  insisting  that  it 
shall    invariably    be    drawn    in    its    entirety,    as 

the  practice  of  

drawing  only 
the  part  that 
is  seen  results 
in  such  draw- 
ings as  A  and 
B  of  Fig.  6. 
Common  o  b- 
jects  of  cylin- 
drical form  may 
now  be  dealt 
with,  such  as 
jars,  bottles, 
tubs,  &c.,  again 
insisting  that 
details  such  as 
the  label  on  a 
jar  or  the  bands 
round  a  barrel 
be  always 
drawn  first  as 
complete  e  1- 
lipses,  to  ensure 
that  the  pupil 
realises  the 
roundness  and  solidity  of  the  model.  We  may 
now  consider  objects  formed  of  a  truncated  cone, 
or  similar  shape,  as  a  bucket,  plant-pot,  cup, 
basin,  and  so  forth,  giving  exercise  in  the  drawl- 
ing of  circles  of  varying  diameters  at  different 
heights,  observing  that  the  ellipses  vary  in  round- 
ness, irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  circle,  but 
according  to  their  distance  above  or  below  the 
eye.  These  objects,  used  singly  or  in  groups, 
afford  material  for  an  almost  endless  series  of 
valuable  lessons,  full  of  variety  and  interest. 
The  brilliant  boys  may  find  occupation  in  the 
drawing  and  elaboration  of  minor  details  such 
as  hooks,  handles,  i^c,  or  in  shading  the  drawing 
in  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  or  sepia,  while  their  less 
gifted  brethren  are  struggling  with  **  principles." 
When  these  principles  have  been  thoroughly 
mastered,  and  the  boys  have  developed  some 
sense  of  proportion  as  between  various  parts  of 
an  object  and  between  objects  of  different  sizes, 


we  may  then  proceed  to  the  cube  and  r 
objects. 

Taking  the  rectangular  drawing-bo 
illustration,  place  three  or  four  boards 
other  (ordinary  31b.  glass  marmalade 
excellent  supports,  and  give  about 
distance  between).  Point  out  to  the 
better  still,  let  the  class  point  out  to  tl 
that  the  boards  vary  in  apparent  width 
to  front  as  they  ascend,  as  was  the 
the  circles  (Fig.  7).  Let  them  also  ot 
the  outer  corners  of  the  upper  boards 
form  more  acute  angles  than  those  of 
ones.  The  boys  may  now  make  a  s 
drawing  of  the  boards,  ignoring  entii 
of  perspective,  but  simply  to  ensure 
one  realises  the  difference  in  the  shap 
portion  of  the  mass  of  each  board ;  the 
emphasised  by  shading  over  the  sha] 
board    in    the   drawing.       Now    take 

sepai 

each 

his 

limit 


posit 
neart 
corne 

grard 

o  u  t  < 

judging  distance  by  the  eye  alone. 
now  make  an  attempt  at  the  two  n 
having  first  tried  to  realise  their  appi 
by  a  moment's  careful  observ^ation 
closed  eyes.  Directly  these  front  edges 
let  him  hold  out  his  drawing  at  full  ar 
as  before,  so  that  he  sees  the  model  ii 
under  the  paper.  Assuming  the  dn 
the  model  to  appear  relatively  as  Fig 
at  once  be  seen  that  the  tw^o  edges  in 
ing  slope  upwards  too  much,  and 
will  have  to  be  brought  dow*n  until  tl 
parallel  to  the  corresponding  edges  of 
In  the  same  way  the  direction  of  the  b 
and  finally  the  shape  of  the  completer 
may  be  tested  and,  if  necessary,  cor 
will  be  found  that  the  nearer  horizont 
a  board  appears  to  slant  more  than 
sponding  further'  edge;  in  other  w 
appear  to  run  towards  each  other  as  t' 


this  stage  that  attention  may  be  drawn 
erspcctive  theory,  when  it  may  be  used 
ans  of  confirmation  of  what  a  boy  has 
ibservedj  and  not,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
J  him  to  draw  without  observation, 
■ocess  may  now  be  repeated  with  boards 
IS  sizes,  and  in  vertical  and  inclined  posi- 
»n  with  rectangular  solids  such  as  books, 
lairs,  stools,  and  so  forth,  and  eventually 
tips  made  up  of  rectangular  solids  com- 
th  the  cylindrical  and  conical  objects  pre- 
^tudied,  hearing  in  mind  always  thai  in 
^  no  circumstances  what- 

I  ever   should  a  mechan- 

I  icai      measurement      of 

i  £\  either     drawing     or 

^^m         \\  model  be  permitted,  the 

^^V        i  Vih^    work  being  tested  in  all 
^^  ^/l TW       ^^^    stages   by   frequent 
^**Y^        Ijff       comparison     with      the 
*  model. 

It  has  not  been  pos- 
sible within  the  limits 
of  this  article  to  give 
more  than  the  merest 
suggestion  of  an  out- 
a  scheme  which,  if  properly  developed 
rried  out  by  an  earnest  teacher  who 
led  with  a  real  desire  to  teach  his 
to  drau\  and  not  merely  to  pass  ex- 
>ns,  would ^  I  venture  to  thinks  be  pro- 
of much  good.  I  do  not  claim  that  these 
ons  form  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
road**  or  a  "short  cut'*  to  drawing- 
he  reverse,  for  it  is  a  much  longer  and 
flficult  task  to  convince  a  boy  that  what 
lUv  sees  is  often  cjuite  different  from  that 
e  Ihinks  he  sees,  than  to  quote  a  cut-aod- 
ile;  but  I  think  that,  if  conscientiously 
out,  they  would  conduce  to  a  broader  and 
iatment  of  the  whole  subject,  and  should 
a  student  who  has  gone  through  such  a 
:o  undertake  with  confidence  the  drawing 
solid,  from  a  can  to  a  cathedral,  and  to 
not  by  the  application  of  rules  and 
^r  by  a  process  of  geometrical  con  s  true - 
fby  a  sensible  appreciation  of  the  masses 
presented  to  the  eye,  and  of  the  contrasts 
nd  shade,  tone,  and  colour. 

5TORY   OF    ENGLISH   POETRY,* 

S  book,  to  use  the  words  of  the  preface, 
s  intended  **  to  describe  the  general  move- 
nents  of  English  poetry,  as  an  art  illus- 
ic  evolution  of  national  taste,'*  It  is 
3ed  to  give  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  in- 
poets,  which  is  left  for  such  books  as 
This  explains  why  we  have  felt  in 
It  a  certain  incongruity  in  the  bio 
details  which  precede  the  account  of 
's  work.  Such  things  are  dull  at  best, 
link  nothing  of  the  kind  should  be  men- 

of  l:n«li*b  Poetry^"     By  W,  J.  CQunho|*e.    V«l.  w.  i 
^(H^tntltiin)    t«v.  net. 


tioned  in  the  text  but  facts  which  bear  directly  on 
the  poet*s  development,  or  on  the  history  of 
poetic  movejiients;  all  else  is  most  properly  re- 
legated to  footnotes.  Mr.  Cdurthope*  howeveri 
has  omitted  to  mention  in  his  preface  a  very  im- 
portant feature  of  his  work,  namely,  the  con- 
nexion of  poetry  %vith  politics  and  other  influences 
social  and  philosophical.  That  there  is  a  con- 
nexion between  literiiturc  and  politics  has  been 
taken  for  granted  by  almost  all  writers,  but  we 
are  not  sure  that  anyone  has  carefully  examined 
all  the  facts  so  as  to  tell  us  exactly  what  that 
influence  is.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of 
the  extraordinary  outburst  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury as  though  it  were  a  direct  result  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Armada ;  and  yet  this  had  been  preparing, 
we  do  not  say  since  Chaucer,  but  at  least  since 
the  early  days  of  Henry  VUL  If  religious  in- 
tolerance and  wrangling  of  sects  produce  first- 
rate  literature,  why  was  there  not  more  of  it  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  why  have 
we  so  little  prospect  of  it  now?  But  these  ques- 
tions are  too  large  for  us  to  discuss;  we  only 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Courthope  con- 
nects his  literary  and  political  movements  in  a 
most  thorough -going  way ;  not  only  so,  but  he 
actually  applies  the  principle  to  individuals  as 
well.  He  draws  a  "  remarkable  analogy  **  bet^veen 
the  poetical  career  of  Pope  and  the  political  career 
of  Walpole  (p.  183).  He  also  takes  account, 
though  to  a  less  degree,  of  the  developments  of 
prose,  because  The  Taller  and  The  Spectator  (for 
examples)  aimed  at  a  general  reform  of  taste  and 
manners. 

Mr,  Courthope 's  knowledge  of  these  less-known 
byways  of  literature,  we  need  hardly  say,  is 
full  and  accurate.  It  might  be  thought,  perhaps, 
that  the  readers  would  be  bored  by  a  long  pro- 
cession of  figures,  most  of  them  known  to  him 
only  by  name,  or  not  at  all,  and  some  quite  in- 
significant; but  it  is  not  so.  True  to  his  prin- 
ciples, the  author  presents  the  definite  picture  of 
those  people  to  the  mind  by  means  of  quotations 
from  their  works.  He  has  more  than  a  tolerant 
regard  for  these  poetasters  j  he  can  pick  out  what 
is  good  verse,  though  it  might  not  be  supremely 
good,  and  he  gi\^s  on  occasion  e^^tracts  to  illus- 
trate faults  of  taste,  and  so  portray  the  downs  as 
well  as  the  ups  of  our  literature.  The  author 
succeeds  in  holding  a  judicial  balance  when,  as 
in  the  case  of  Pope,  adoration  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  something  like  contempt.  Although 
the  book  is  not  meant  to  be-  an  anthology,  a  great 
number  of  the  extracts  give  real  pleasure,^  We 
mav  particularly  mention  a  poem,  once  high  in 
popular  favour,'  now  quite  forgotten— Pom  fret's 
'*  Choice/*  This  charming  picture  of  country 
life,  and  the  quiet  aspiration  after  intelligent  ease, 
was  vvell  vscjrlh  reprinting. 

One  othrr  point  we  should  like  to  mention.  It 
is  one  which  the  author  evidently  takrs  for 
granted,  But  as  he  mentions  tt  only  by  the  way 
it  seems  as  though  he  does  not  realise  how  foreign 
it  is  to  modern  practice,  and  also,  we  fear,  to 
modern  theory.     In  quoting  a  Hcscrtption  by  Prof, 
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Butcher  of  the  Attic  style,  the  author  applies  this 
to  Goldsmith  in  the  following  words  : 

**  It  is  precisely  the  qualities  thus  admirably  described 
which  seem  to  me  to  make  the  ethical  style  of  Goldsmith, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  looked  at  from  this  point  of  view, 
the  most  purely  *  Attic  '  in  English  literature.  He  grounds 
himself  on  the  spoken  language  of  his  country,  and  in 
Retaliation  and  other  poems  he  shows  a  mastery  over 
colloquial  idiom  as  complete  as  that  of  Prior  and  Swift. 
But  he  adds  to  this,  in  his  treatment  of  the  heroic  couplet, 
the  '  touch  of  distinction,'  learned  from  the  literary  practice 
of  many  generations  of  English  poets  from  Drayton  to 
Pope,  of  which  I  have  so  often  spoken.  If,  in  some  of  his 
antithetical  turns,  we  are  reminded,  *  perhaps  too  forcibly, 
that  this  finely  tempered  instrument  of  language  has  been 
forged  and  sharpened  in  the  rhetorical  schools,'  this  only 
makes  the  resemblance  between  him  and  the  Attic  writers 
more  complete." 

We  hold  that  this  is  absolutely  true,  and  that 
no  great  literary  style  has  ever  existed  which  has 
not  been  founded  on  the  colloquial  idiom.  They 
are  not  quite  the  same,  of  course,  but,  if  the 
written  style  be  such  that  it  could  not  have  been 
spoken,  no  matter  how  great  the  occasion  might 
be,  or  how  intense  the  emotion  of  the  speaker, 
it  is  a  false  style.  It  follows  that,  if  the  collo- 
quial is  thoroughly  vulgar  or  debased,  and  in- 
capable of  anything  but  vulgarity,  there  can  be 
no  literary  style.  It  is  the  debasement  of  spoken 
English  which  now  makes  literary  style  so  bad. 
We  may  hope  this  state  of  things  is  only  tem- 
porary, but,  for  the  time  at  least,  there  is  no 
audience  for  what  is  good,  and  literature  can  be 
kept  alive  only  by  contact  with  life.  The  styles 
of  Dante  and  Boccaccio  were  founded  on  the  col- 
loquial, which  they  refined  and  improved,  no 
doubt ;  but  their  sources  were  sound  and  honest  to 
begin  with.  The  same  is  true  of  Shakespeare  and 
his  fellows,  who  wrote  nothing  which  could  not 
have  been  spoken.  Indeed,  all  they  wrote  was 
spoken,  and  found  an  intelligent  audience  in  the 
people  of  their  own  day.  The  same  is  true  even 
of  Milton,  some  of  whose  most  elevated  pieces  of 
style  may  have  been  spoken,  or  were  spoken,  to 
an  audience.  But  such  a  style  as  that  of  the 
Byzantine  pedagogues,  or  of  the  modern  Greek 
newspaper,  or  of  the  eighteenth-century  pastoral, 
had  no  touch  with  life.  These  are  all  dead ;  the 
others  live  still. 

We  wish  Mr.  Courthopc  had  thought  of  dealing 
with  this  topic,  hut,  as  he  did  not,  we  must  say 
no  more.  As  a  critic,  he  needs  no  commenda- 
tion ;  he  has  long  since  earned  his  spurs,  and  this 
book  well  maintains  his  high  reputation. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Samuel  Jolinson,  By  N.  L.  Frazer. 
75  PP*  ^^- — ^lorlowc's  Doctor  Faustns.  By  J.  Turner. 
lOO  pp.  SJ. — Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  By 
J.  W.  B.  Adams.  128  pp.  is.  (Horare  Marshall.) — 
These  are  three  little  volumes  in  the  most  agreeably  pre- 
sented series  of  "  Carmelite  Classics."  We  arc  glad  to  note 
their  appearance  in  a  more  robust  kind  of  binding  than 
ha»  hitherto  been  usual ;  but  all  the  chief  features  of  the 
edition  are  retained,  and  it  will  repay  use. 


THE    HEALTHY    SCHOOL. 

THE  exhaustion  of  the  first  edition, 
in  1902,  and  of  a  subsequent 
affords  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
this  work  and  of  the  general  appreciai 
which  it  has  been  received.  In  the  pre 
tion  some  alteration  and  compression  ol 
part  of  the  book,  dealing  with  secondar) 
has  permitted  the  insertion  of  a  chapt 
treats  in  useful  detail  of  the  important  5 
protection  against  fire,  and  of  a  fuller  c 
tion  of  training  colleges,  pupil-teachers 
cost  of  school  buildings,  and  the  like.  T] 
part,  concerned  with  elementary  educatio 
mentary  schools,  has  been  practically  r 
The  portion  dealing  with  educational  a 
and  their  regulations  has  been  brought  tl 
up  to  date,  and  includes  the  new  rules  ji 
by  the  Board  of  Education  for  secondan 
and  the  rules  of  the  Scotch  Education 
ment  prepared  in  February  of  the  pres 
as  well  as  the  regulations,  published  in 
elementary  and  higher  elementary  school 

The  planning  of  small  and  medium-size 
schools  has  received  fuller  consideration 
accorded  to  it  in  the  first  edition,  an 
chapters  are  now  added  upon  infant 
manual  training  and  cooking  centres,  t 
school  buildings,  and  the  alteration  anc 
tion  of  old  buildings  for  educational  | 
Another  addition,  not  less  interesting  thj 
is  a  comparative  survey  of  the  systems 
planning  on  the  Continent  and  in  Ameri( 
is  fully  illustrated  by  a  number  of  stand« 
drawn  to  a  uniform  scale. 

Although  primarily  arranged  as  an  il 
book  of  reference  for  the  use  of  the  schc 
tect,  the  whole  volume  contains  a  mass  o 
information  which  makes  it  a  w^ork  of 
invaluable  to  everyone  interested  in  the 
aspect  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
No  other  publication  with  which  we 
quainted  covers  so  wide  a  field  so  well 
tains  such  a  mine  of  practical  inform 
carefully  digested  and  so  impartially  ] 
to  the  consideration  of  the  education 
chapters  dealing  with  the  hygiene  of  set 
that  on  the  important  subject  of  protect 
fire  might  be  studied  with  advantage 
householder  and  by  every  builder. 

The  ventilation  of  school  buildings 
too  often  made  the  battle-ground  of  rival 
Mr.  Clay  deals  clearly  and  temperately 
subject,  and  shows  that  there  is  no  one 
method  of  solving  this  difficult  problem 
applicable  in  all  circumstances,  or  capabk 
worked  successfully  in  the  absence  of  i 
gent  comprehension  of  the  nature  and 
the  various  factors  which  come  into  pi 
the  widely  differing  conditions  of  mo< 
In  connection  with  ventilation,  no  m 
made  of  a  simple  expedient  which  is  oftei 


^  "  Moilern  School  Buildings,  Elementary  and  Seooodar 
Clay.  556  pp.,  with  450  illustrations.  Second  edition, 
enlarged.    (Batsford.)    75s.  net. 
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pecially  when  dealinij  with  class-rooms 
^-rooms  of  small  or  moderate  size,  heated 
en  fireplace.     The  rapid  flow  of  air  tip 
ley  of  such  a  room  has  to  be  supplied  by 
of  a  corresponding  volume  of  air  from 
le  room.     In  colder  weather,  when  the 
U    to    keep    most,    frequently    all,    the 
ilets  closed,  chilly  **  draughts  "  are  pro- 
the  air  entering   at   a   relatively   high 
■ough  the  crevices  below  and  alongside 
nd    from    111*11  tting    window -sashes.     In 
n    as   these   auxiliary   inlets  are  closed, 
l^hts   from   the   remaining   ones   become 
nd  keener  J  or  the  chimney   "smokes," 
he  fire,  deprived  of  one  of  its  necessaries 
ideavours  to  draw^  the  air  it  needs  from 
ley  shaft  itself.     In  such  cases,  if  a  duct 
eating  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  out- 
pe  made  to  open  at  a  convenient  spot  in 
h,  the  fire  will  be  adequately  fed  with  the 
equisite  for  combustion,  without  lessen- 
[*  induced   draught  '*   into   the  chimney, 
ys  so  important  a  part  in  securing  the 
n  of  the  room.     At  the  same  time,  the 
5  are  no  longer  subjected  to  the  chilling 
ug^hts  which   are   productive  of   directly 
Effects,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  aged 
«ery  young;  and  the  other  **  draughts  *' 
\  less  incisive   in   character.      There   is, 
itly,  a  greater  readiness  to  acquiesce  in 
less  opening  of  windows,  ^c,   and  ul- 
i  general  gain  in  atmospheric  purity  and 
The  only  loss   suffered   is  that   of  a 
'  the  cold  stratum  of  air  which  previously 
»  the  fireplace  below  knee-level,  and,  as 
rer  available  for  respiratory  purposes  by 
tings  in  an  ordinary  posture,  it  cal!s  for 
»     The  plan  is  occasionally  seen  In  opera- 
te living-rooms  of  private  houses — often 
adopted   as  a  cure  for   the  previously 
fly  smoking  chimney — -and  it  is  an  ex- 
i  real  value  when  older  existing  build- 
t  to  be  adapted  to  use  for  scholastic  pur- 
I  undertaking  which  can  but  very  seldom 
led  with  more  than  moderate  success. 
ealt;r  part  of   the  chapter  on   the   pro- 
'  school  buildings  from  fire  appeared  in 
of  The  Sciiociu  \Vok[.d  some  two  years 
One  of  the  great  dangers  of  fire  lies  in 
^ratively  rare  occurrence**;  and  that,  as 
will  admit,  is  particularly  true  of  schools, 
c    many    risks   which   accrue    from    the 
oclivities   and    the    innumerable   oppor- 
eutiar  to  the  schoolboy;  and  although 
^ might  be  supposed  to  be  the  last  place 
rule  and  disniprmc  should  so  run  to  seed 
tnii  protective  apparatus  to  become  de- 
d    useless*    and    precautionary   drill   and 
to  fall  into  desuetude  after  the  waning 
enthusiasm.     Hence  the  importance  of 
nstructivc  details,  and  no  less  of  con- 
tchfulness  in  order  to  secure  the  per en- 
cy  of  protective  methods.     Special  care 
when  bedding,  &c.,  is  Ix^ng  **  aired  ** 
the  beginning  of  a  term,  although  the 
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risk  of  serious  disaster  involving  loss  of  life  is,  of 
course,  much  less  at  this  time. 

Precise  details  with  regard  to  the  construction 

and  maintenance  of  school  infirmaries  and  sana* 
toria  are  rightly  regarded  as  belonging  more  to 
the  subject  of  hospital  than  of  school  building. 
But  a  point  might  be  made  of  the  importance  of 
providing  an  adequate  playroom  for  con  vales  cents 
from  illness,  constructed  and  arranged  ad  hoc> 
h  should  be  of  sufficient  size,  airy,  well  lighted, 
and  with  a  sunny  aspect,  so  placed  that  its  in- 
mates may  be  under  proper  supervision,  while 
unable  to  communicate  directly  with  the  outside 
world,  and  sulBciently  removed  from  the  sick- 
wards  to  allow  of  even  noijiy  play  being  indulged 
in  %vjthout  subjecting  those  who  are  ill  to  dis- 
comfort. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the 
present  edition  of  this  handsome  book  worthily 
maintains  the  reputation  which  was  so  speedily 
achieved  by  the  first, 

MR.    CHURTON    COLLINS    .\S    A    CRITIC* 

WE  have  read  this  book  with  interest*  Mr. 
Collins  is  not  of  the  select  few  whose 
criticism  penetrates  and  illuminates  once 
and  for  ever,  but  he  is  a  pleasant  companion,  with 
a  calholic  taste  in  letters,  gentle  with  the  minor 
poets,  and  appreciative  of  their  major  brethren. 
The  papers  contained  in  this  volume  are  above 
the  average  t>f  those  which  appear  in  the  critical 
journals,  and  if  they  do  not  deserve  immortality, 
most,  if  not  all,  deserve  to  be  republished,  Mn 
Collins  holds  an  equable  balance  :  he  is  just,  with 
a  slight  inclination  towards  mercy.  His  estimate 
of  his  contemporaries,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
essay  on  ^^*illiam  Watson,  is  a  little  higher  than 
the  truth:  hut  he  does  not  use  indiscriminaling 
eulog>\  Mn  Watson *s  narrowness  of  scope  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  made  clear,  and  posterity  may 
not  quite  endorse  the  high  estimate  which  is  here 
given  of  his  work.  But  Mr.  Collins  is  right  in 
dwelling  on  the  nobility  of  Mr,  Watson  s  ideals^ 
and  of  his  expression  and  style ;  while  he  suggests 
an  explanation  of  his  somewhat  melancholy  tone 
which  is  new  to  us,  and  seems  likely  to  be  true  : 
that  Mr.  Watson  is  the  true  poet,  struggling 
against  sordid  surroundings  which  make  the 
highest  poetry  impossible,  impossible,  of  course, 
that  is,  to  any  but  a  transcendent  genius;  but 
although  the  genius  does  sometimes  arise  as  a 
freak,  that  Is  rare,  and  circumstances  generally 
lead  up  to  htm. 

An  essay  on  the  **  Poetry  and  Poets  of 
America  "  will  contain  much  that  is  new  to 
English  readers*  In  view  of  this  fact,  we  wish 
that  Mr,  Collins  could  have  quoted  more.  There 
is  no  use  in  strings  of  names,  w^hen  the  name^ 
have  never  been  heard  of  before,  whether  pix^ms 
or  poets,  ^Ve  are  glad  to  see  a  true  and  courage- 
ous word  said  of  AValt  Whitman,  in  view^  of  which 

I  "  Ftndiei  in  Potity  ufl  Critidftt/*    By  T*  Cburtoo  CoUiai*    x,  ^  je9 
pp.    (BclU)    «f.  net. 
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we  wish  Mr.  Collins  would  turn  his  cool  analysis 
on  Ibsen.  The  estimate  given  of  Lord  Byron  is 
not  quite  so  clear  or  convincing  as  some  other 
parts  of  the  book,  but  it  is  interesting.  **  Mil- 
tonic  Myths  and  their  Authors  "  is  a  misleading 
title.  It  really  refers  to  mistaken  beliefs  about 
Milton  and  his  works,  and  the  paper  contains 
some  amusing  stuff. 

In  the  last  two  papers,  Mr.  Collins  aims  at 
something  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  book. 
In  **Longinus  and  Greek  Criticism*'  he  traces 
the  influence  of  Longinus  in  England — which, 
oddly  enough,  is  hardly  to  be  found  at  all  in 
the  nineteenth  century — and  discusses  critical 
questions  connected  with  the  works  which  bear 
his  name.  This  is  a  scholar's  theme  rather  than 
one  for  the  literary  critic,  but  it  is  clearly  treated 
in  a  popular  way.  When  he  comes  to  the  matter 
of  the  treatise  **  On  the  Sublime,''  Mr.  Collins 
rises  to  something  like  enthusiasm.  Well  is  it 
deserved,  and  we  hope  that  he  may  direct  many 
readers  to  this,  the  noblest,  perhaps,  of  all  books 
on  literary  criticism.  The  last  essay,  **  On  the 
True  Functions  of  Poetry,"  attempts  a  subject 
often  attempted  without  success.  Mr.  Collins 
collects  a  number  of  proposed  definitions  of  poetry 
and  of  remarks  about  it.  His  own  remarks  are 
full  of  truth  and  good  sense,  and  show  none  of  the 
modern  cant  about  **art  for  art's  sake."  He 
sees  for  himself,  or  Longinus  has  taught  him, 
that  the  form  cannot  be  separated  fr6m  the 
matter.  He  might  have  said  that  perfection  of 
form  with  utmost  degradation  and  meanness  of 
matter  is  not  poetry  but  devilry.  We  have  to 
thank  Mr.  Collins  for  his  book ;  it  is  w-orth 
reading. 


THE    BEST    ARRANGEMENT    OF    THE 
SCHOOL    DAY.* 

By  H.  B.  Tristram,  M.A. 

Headmaster  of  Loretto  School. 

In  opening  a  discussion  on  such  a  subject,  I  am  rather 
afraid  of  seeming  to  emphasise  the  obvious,  especially  as, 
never  having  availed  myself  of  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
in  such  discussions  before,  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  is 
obvious  and  what  not.  .  But  I  think  it  is,  in  any  case, 
better  to  risk  repeating  the  commonplace  than  to  omit  any 
essential  details. 

And  one  other  word  of  preface.  My  experience  has  hem 
entirely  of  boys  and  boarding  schools,  and  so  I  naturally 
speak  of  them.  Home  work  belongs  to  day  schools,  and 
I  must  leave  others  to  speak  of  that.  But  I  think  there 
is  little  in  what  I  am  going  to  say  that  will  not  apply 
equally  to  girls  as  to  boys. 

Now,  in  all  our  relations  in  life,  it  is  well  there  should 
be  a  constant  reference  to  first  principles ;  and  so  I  lay 
down  this  as  the  great  first  principle  on  which  I  found  my 
scheme — that  in  education,  considerations  of  health  are 
paramount ;  and  I  think  few  who  have  had  any  practical 
experience  will  dissent  from  it.  Then  I  deduce  directly 
from  this  three  fundamental  rules  :  first,  that  boys  must 
have  plenty  of  lime  for  sleep ;  secondly,  they  must  have 
exercise  in  the  fresh  air  in  daylight  every  day  ;  thirdly,  the 

1  An  addres;  delivered  in  opening  a  discussion  on  the  subject  at  the 
jjtJj  Conference  of  the  Teachers'  Guild  held  at  Sheffield  in  April,  1Q06. 


hours  of  work,   both   mental  and  physical,   and 
of  meals,  should  be  arranged  in  mutual  relation. 
Now,   I  suppose  we  here  are  aiming  at  couni 
fection,  but  perfection  is  very  haifd  to  attain. 
I   must  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  what  we  are  aimin 
I   test   by   which   we   are  to   try   our   system    is   n 
'   convenient,  and  what  works,  but  what  is  rationa 
:   is  right.     And  then  too  often  we  are  brought  up 
I   what   is   possible,   and   we  have   to  be   content 
I   disappointing  compromise. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  much  about  the  arran 
the  school  year.  I  believe  in  three  terras  of  re 
equal  length  ;  and,  so  long  as  Christmas  is  reg 
necessary  time  for  holidays,  I  do  not  see  that  w< 
much  change  from  what  is  customary  at  presc 
will  say  this  much  :  the  summer  holidays  ough 
longest,  for  boys  and  girls  to  have  plenty  « 
the  open  air,  and  lay  up  for  themselves  a  stor 
against  the  coming  winter ;  while  the  Christm; 
should  be  the  shortest,  for  that  is  a  time  when 
and  unwise  feeding  and  late  hours  do  a  great  da 
and  boys  generally  come  back  to  school  after  the 
in  poorer  health  and  condition  than  at  any  < 
Having  said  that  much,  I  pass  on  to  the  arran 
1  the  school  day,  beginning  at  the  beginning. 
'  I  am  not  a  believer  in  school  before  breakfast 
know  a  great  many,  with  far  more  experience  tl 
see  nothing  but  good  in  it.  I  have  had  a  fair 
both  as  boy  and  master,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
for  many  colds  and  much  ill-temper.  At  Winche 
j  day,  a  glass  of  milk  or  a  cup  of  something 
starting  was  unknown ;  and  though  such  things 
gate  the  evils  of  early  school,  I  am  rather  doul 
wisdom  of  breakfast  by  instalments.  In  some  sc 
is  in  vogue  a  custom  of  making  early  school 
preparation  time.  The  convenience  of  this  is  < 
when  day  boys  and  boarders  have  to  be  worked  a 
but  I  think  it  is  the  worst  time  in  the  day  for 
work.  Preparation  is  (or  ought  to  be)  the  ha 
that  a  boy  has  to  do;  and,  at  the  beginning  ( 
the  brain  has  not  got  into  working  order,  and  is 
or  agile  enough.  I  have  known  it  given  as  a 
this  arrangement  that  ordinary  school  was  too  gr 
on  the  master  at  such  a  time.  Such  a  plea  is, 
ridiculous.  What  is  bad  for  the  grown  man  ii 
must  be  worse  for  the  growing  boy.  In  sumrr 
it  is  different.  Boys  do  not  require  so  much 
may  well  get  up  earlier  when  the  mornings  are 
light.  But,  even  so,  I  should  still  advocate 
school  before  breakfast,  but  breakfast  and  dinn 
earlier  than  in  other  terms,  and  any  extra  sch 
put  in  later  in  the  day. 

In  the  two  winter  terms,  if  we  have  no  earl; 
is  easy  to  arrange  for  breakfast  about  eight  an^ 
one.  This  will  give  from  three  to  three  and  a 
in  school  in  the  morning,  allowing  for  three-qus 
hour  in  the  open  air  or  for  some  form  of  physic 
and  shorter  intervals  between  the  different  sch< 
But  boys  are  hungry  animals,  and  a  well-spei 
is  hungry  work  ;  and  if  boys  are  to  keep  going 
the  time,  in  most  cases  they  will  probably  need 
to  eat  before  dinner-time  arrives.  If  a  school 
to  feed  a  bov.  it  is  bound  to  give  him  what  fo< 
sary  to  keep  him  in  the  robustest  health ;  an< 
most  strongly  against  a  system  which  allows- 
encourages — boys  to  buy  various  forms  of  sweet* 
satisfies  their  hunger  fur  the  time,  but  spoils  I 
afterwards.  A  plain  biscuit  or  a  piece  of  bread 
is  required,   and  a  boy  ou£|ht  to  be   able   to  gel 
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it    without  having  to  buy  it.     Some  schools  use  the 

before   dinner    as    the    chief    time    for    exercise    and 

games.     I    suppose    such    an    arrangement    has    the 

»n    of    the    medical    officers   concerned,    or    it    would 

t  continued  ;  but  I  am  surprised  at  it,  for,   to  me,   it 

genuinely  bad.     I  do  not  speak  without  experience ; 

e    been    through   the   mill   myself.     Out   of   school   at 

;    a    rush  up  to  the  house  to  change ;   down  to   the 

II    ground  for  a  game  of  some  fifty  minutes  or  so ; 

:o   the  house  to  change  and  wash,  so  far  as  possible, 

dinner  at  half-past  one.     After  a  morning  like  that 

ought   to  have  been   hungry  enough ;   but  on   those 

ny   dinner  was  a  mockery  :  I  could  not  do  justice  to 

d    other  boys   were  the  same;   they  could   not  eat   a 

r    dinner   so   soon    after   hard    exercise.     And    I    was 

^d  when,  a  short  time  after  I  entered  the  profession, 

instrumental  in  getting  a  longer  time  for  our  own 

etween  football  and  tea  by  getting  the  tea-hour  put 

having  an  hour's  school  before  it. 

ly    dinner   I    take   for  granted,    and    I    think   it   is 

And  then  comes  that  very  difficult  time  immediately 

ancr — not  good  for  hard  work,   either  of  brain  or 

But    there   are   some   subjects    which   are   no   great 

|oa   either  brain  or  body,  for  which  it  is  often  diffi- 

find    time   in   a   crowded   scheme,    such   as   music, 

and,    to    a    certain    extent,    choral    singing.     Of 

there  are  several  boys  who  do  not  take  these  sub- 

st  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  find  some  pursuit 

boys  which  is  not  only  interesting,  but  also  useful. 

having   tided  over   this  critical  time   in   some  such 

then   come  to   the   middle   of   the   afternoon,    the 

0€   for   that  daily   exercise   which   I    put   down   as 

ssary.     This  is  not  an  occasion  to  discuss  what 

cise  should  be;  the  great  thing  is  that  every  boy 

Rve   some.     But  in  arranging  it   we  are  beset   by 

Day    boys    cause    terrible    complications.     For 

rcnience,  school  is  crowded  up  into  the  early  hours 

ftemoon,    and    they    often   go    away    immediately 

Fwithout  joining  in  the  school  games,   even  though 

•y    have    the   exercise    entailed    in    walking    home. 

{ain,  many  boys  may  not  play  football ;  some  may 

less  violent  games.     But  if  schools  are  to  do  their 

must   find    for   each    boy    the   exercise    that    is 

him.     We  do  not  want  the  same  form  of  exercise 

but  we  want  some  form  of  exercise  every  day ; 

only  school  authorities,  but  parents  as  well,  must 

[that    the   physical    training   of    the    human    animal 

^tfae  period  of  growth  is  an  integral  part  of  educa- 

must   be  recognised  and  enforced   in   the  system 

school. 

•  proper   position   of   athletic   games   in   schools   is   a 

Bteresting  question,   but   I    cannot   enter   on   it   now. 

t  will    say,    in   passing,    that,   after   a   fairly   wide   ex- 

I   have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old  style 

by  football  is  superior  to  all  other  games  in  value. 

it   may  not  be  the  ideal  form  of  hard  exercise,   it 

gnificent  training,  not  only  physical,  but  also  moral. 

exercise  is  nothing  much  more  than  walking,  boys 

nly    go   straight   into  school   for   two   hours*   work ; 

they    have    been    doing    something    hard    they    will 

a  little  time  to  recover,  and  a   mouthful   of  some- 

lil  they  are  to  do  themselves  justice  in  school.     Then, 

about  six,   we  have  an   evening  before   us   which 

idapted  to  any  requirements. 

ftemoon  school  in  the  summer  is  a  difliculty  which 

faced.     If  boys  have  been  knocking  about  for  an 

1  a  half  or  more  in  the  hot  sun,  they  will  be  very 

rhen  they  go  into  school.     I  have  before  suggested 

summer,  breakfast  and  dinner  should  bo  an   hour 


earlier.  This  will  give  us  dinner  at  twelve,  and  afternoon 
work  can  be  got  over  by  four.  But  care  must  be  taken 
that  boys  have  no  chance  of  getting  over-heated  or  tired 
i  between  dinner  and  school.  The  class-rooms  must  be  kept 
well  aired,  and  please  allow  (or,  better  still,  compel)  boys  to 
take  off  their  coats  in  school  in  hot  weather.  The  boys 
will  be  fresher,  and  the  work  will  be  better.  Some  people 
say  that  such  a  novelty — if  it  is  a  novelty — will  upset 
discipline  and  rob  the  schoolroom  of  dignity.  The  novelty 
will  remain  a  novelty  for  two  days,  and  will  then  be  re- 
garded as  a  rational  custom  ;  while  the  discipline  and  the 
dignity  which  depend  on  a  coat  are  not  worth  much  in  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  the  world.  If  we  have  d«ne  a  fair 
afternoon's  work  by  four,  we  have  the  cool  of  the  day  for 
out  of  doors.  But  growing  boys  and  girls  need  a  great  deal 
of  food,  and  I  think  it  would  probably  be  found  necessary 
to  have  two  light  meals,  one  at  four  and  the  other  about 
seven,  with  preparation  after  it.  Such  an  arrangement 
allows  for  anything  from  six  to  eight  hours'  work  in  the 
day,  and  though  it  may  perhaps  be  inconvenient,  we  must 
remember  that  we  are  not  thinking  of  what  is  convenient, 
but  of  what  is  rational. 

As  to  the  hours  of  sleep,  the  doctors  have  spoken,  and 
with  no  uncertain  voice,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  dis- 
agreed. Here  and  there  a  schoolmaster  has  protested  that 
they  have  interfered  unnecessarily  or  ignorantly,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  the  profession  has  either  accepted  their 
decision  or  said  nothing.  Those  among  us  who  find  that 
we  have  been  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  faculty  may 
congratulate  ourselves.  Those  among  us  who  have  fallen 
short  had  best  set  their  house  in  order  as  soon  as  may  be. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  at  what  hours  the  various  sub- 
jects should  be  taken  ;  that  is  for  each  Principal  to  decide 
for  himself,  and  much  depends  on  what  he  considers  the 
main  object  of  the  work  in  the  schoolroom.  I  take  it 
there  are  three  main  objects  :  first,  to  impart  some  useful 
information  ;  secondly,  to  teach  boys  to  use  their  brains  ; 
thirdly,  to  make  them  love  learning.  These  three  aims 
are  very  diflferent,  and  perhaps  belong  to  different  periods 
of  intellectual  growth ;  at  any  rate,  the  process  in  each 
case,  is  very  diflferent,  and  great  (as  well  as  fortunate)  is 
the  teacher  who  can  succeed  in  all  three. 

Such,  then,  is  a  sketch  of  my  programme  for  the  day, 
and  I  hope  it  does  not  sound  too  heretical  or  impracticable. 
Whatever  its  inconveniences  and  whatever  its  weaknesses, 
there  is  one  pitfall  which  I  have  tried  to  avoid,  a  pitfall 
in  which  lie  lost  and  buried  so  many  ideas  which  seemed 
so  excellent,  and  so  many  schemes  which  promised  so  well 
— I  mean  the  mistake  of  making  all  our  arrangements  to 
suit  the  boy  as  we  think  he  ought  to  be,  instead  of  the 
bov  as  he  is. 


COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION    IN    JAPAN. 

By  Tared  Nishi, 
Professor  at  the  Commercial  School,   Nagoya. 

The  commercial  educational  institutions  in  Japan  are  : — 
(i)  the  Easy  Commercial  School;  (2)  the  Ordinary  Com- 
mercial School ;  (3)  the  Highef  Commercial  College. 

(i)  Easy  Commercial  School. 
The  easy  commercial  schools  are  establishe<l  in  large 
cities,  and  they  are  supported  by  the  municipalities.  The 
course  of  instruction  extends  over  three  years.  To  the  first- 
year  class  of  the  school,  any  boys  who  have  completed  the 
primary-school  course  are  admitted  without  an  entrance 
examination.  Such  boys  are  generally  ten  or  eleven  years 
old. 
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The  courses  of  study  are  as  follows  : — 
First  Year. 

Commercial   morality 

Reading,  writing,  and  composition  ... 

Commercial  arithmetic 

Commercial  usages  and  legislation  ... 
Geography  and  history  of  Japan 
Natural  history  ... 

Drawing 

English      

Gymnastics  

Second    Year. 

Commercial    morality 

Reading,  writing,  and  composition  ... 
Commercial   arithmetic... 

Bookkeeping        

Commercial  usages  and  legislation  ... 

World  geography  and  history 

Physics  and  chemistry  ... 

English      

Gymnastics 

Third  Year. 
Commercial  morality    ... 
Reading,  writing,  and  composition  ... 

Calculations  with  the  abacus 

Bookkeeping        

Practice  of  commerce 

English      

Gymnastics 


Hcurs  per  week. 

...  I 

...  lO 

•••  5 

...  2 

...  4 

...  2 

...  2 


I 

10 

6 
6 
3 

2 
2 


Second  Year. 


When  the  students  finish  their  studies  in  the  school  they 
are  about  thirteen  years  old  on  the  average,  and  they  mostly 
enter  companies'  offices,  banks,  or  private  stores  of  great 
merchants  as  apprentices,  getting  a  small  salary.  Besides 
this,  a  few  boys  engage  in  the  commercial  business  in  their 
fathers*  stores,  and  the  fewest  of  all  enter  the  ordinary 
commercial  schools. 

(2)  Ordinary  Commercial  School. 
Ordinary    commercial    schools    are    established    and    sup- 
ported  by  prefectures  or  cities,   but   there  are  some   which 
are    established    and    supported    by    private    persons.     The 
course    of    instruction    extends    over    one    ye.ir    in    the    pre- 
paratory   course   and    three   years    in    th»>   principal    course. 
Sometimes  a  post-graduate  course  extending  over  one  year 
is    established.     To    the    preparatory    lourso,    any    students 
who   have    finished    the    primary    scliool    or    the    easy    com- 
mercial   school    course    are    admitted.       Such    students    are 
generally  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old.  I 

The  courses  of  study   of  the  ordinary  commercial  school    | 
are  as  follows  : — -  , 

Preparatory  Course.  I 

Hours  per  week,    j 
Coniniorcial    morality    ...  ...         ...         ...     2  ' 

Writing  and  composition         ...         ...         ...     7 

.\rithmetic  and  calculations  with  the  abacus     5 
World  g'^cgraphy  and  history...         ...         ...     2 

Physics   and   ( heiiiistry...         ...         ...         ...     2 

Drawing    ...         ...         ...  ...  ...         ...     2 

English      7 

Gymnastics  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     3 

Principal  Course  :  First   Year. 
Commercial    morality    ...         ...         ...         ...     2 

Reading,    writing,   and   composition 6 

Commercial  arithmetic  and  algebra 5 

Commercial  geography  and  history 2 

Bookkeeping        3 

Commercial  usages  and  legislation 2 

English     8 


H.W 


Gymnastics  

Commercial   morality   ...         ...         

Reading,  writing,  and  composition 

Algebra  and  geometry 

Elements  of  political  economy 

Bookkeeping        ...         

Commercial   products   ...         ...         

Commercial  usages  and  legislation 

English      

Gymnastics  ...  

Third   Year. 

Bookkeeping        ...  

Elements  of  political  economy  and  statistics 

Commercial  usages  and  legislation 

Jurisprudence,    civil    law,    and    commercial 
law         

English      

Gymnastics 

Post-graduate  Course. 

Political  economy  and  statistics         

Commercial    law  

Commercial  usages  and  legislation 

English     

Gymnastics  

Graduates  of  the  ordinary  commercial  school 
become  business  men.  They  enter  the  employ  of  a 
banks,  or  enter  stores  of  great  merchants  a 
getting  the  average  salary  of  fifteen  yen  (thirty 
a  month,  and  they  are  confidential  servants, 
there  are  some  who  engage  in  commercial  business 
fathers*  stores,  and  some  who  enter  the  higher  co 
college. 

(3)  Higher  Commercial  College. 
There  are  three  higher  commercial  colleges 
country,  all  of  them  being  supported  by  the  centra 
ment.  The  sites  are  Tokyo,  Kobe,  and  Nagasi 
course  of  instruction  is  six  years  in  all — one  ycj 
preparatory  course,  three  years  in  the  principal  co 
two  years  in  the  post-graduate  course.  .Any  stud 
are  more  than  seventeen  years  old,  and  who  also  j 
at  the  middle  school  or  the  ordinary  commercial  s< 
admitted  into  the  preparatory  course  of  the  hig 
mercial  college  after  undergoing  an  entrance  exi 
in  the  following  subjects  : — 

(1)  Reading,   writing,   and  composition. 

(2)  Mathematics. 

(3)  English. 

(4)  Bodily   examination. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  an  entrance  ex. 
in  English  held  at  the  Commercial  College  of 
1905  :— 

hni^lisJi   into  Japanese. 

(1)  It  is  just  possible,  no  doubt,  that  a  young  t 
at  the  outset  of  life,  mistake  his  calling ;  in  t 
the  sooner  he  changes  it  the  better. 

(2)  Do  one  thing  tlioroughly  rather  than  mai 
indifferently  ;  stick  to  your  present  post,  young  n 
a  better  one  opens  up.  Mind  your  business,  or  i 
mind  you. 

(3)  I  cannot  too  much  inipross  on  your  mind  th 
is  the  condition  which  Nature  has  imposed  on  us 
station  in  life  ;  there  is  nothing  worth  having  th; 
had  without  it. 

(4)  Our  officers  and  crews  arc  highlv  experie 
disciplined,  to  say  nothing  of  th»Mr  patriotism  ar 
upon  which  we  depend  more  than  on  weapons. 
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Japanese  into  English. 

benefit   of   foreign   readers,    the    English    trans- 
wen.) 

'e  studied  German  these  three  years,  yet  I  can 
te  nor  speak  it  with  ease. 

;  war  continue  for  two  or  three  years  more,  our 
I    afford  the  expense  easily. 

es  without  saying  that,  after  peace  is  restored, 
rce  between  Japan  and  Corea  will  make  a  re- 
levelopment. 

Beppu,  who  has  long  been  studying  English 
t  the  Oxford  University,  returned  home,  arriving 

the  evening  on  the  day  before  yesterday  by  the 
ttsu, 

rses    of    instruction    of    the    higher    commercial 
as   follows  : — 

Preparatory. 

mercial    morality 

lanship 

mercial    correspondence 

lematics 

:keeping        

ied    physics  and   chemistry 
prudence 

omics  

ish      

nd  foreign  language  (elective)   ... 
nasties  

Principal  Course  :  First  Year. 
mercial    morality    ... 
Tiercial    correspondence    .  . 

TJercial  arithmetic 

Tiercial  geography... 
keeping 

anical   engineering  

TJercial   products    ... 

omics  

ite    laws 

ish      

id    foreign  language         

ice   of   commerce   ... 

nasties  

Second  Year. 

nercial  arithmetic 

nercial  geography 

keeping        

omics  

itics 

ite   law         

sh      

id   foreign  language         

ce  of  commerce   ... 

lastics  

Third    Year. 

nercial  history       

keeping        

omics  

ice     ... 

te  law         

rupt  law 

nistrative  law       

national  law  

sh     

id  foreign  language         

ices  of  commerce 


Post-graduate  Course :  First  Year, 


He  urs  p«r  week. 
4 
2 

2 


Hours  per  week. 
I 
...  I 
...  2 
•••  3 
•••  3 
...  4 
...  2 
...  1 
...       9 

•••     3 
•••     3 


I 
I 
2 
2 
2 
I 
3 
3 
3 
6 
2 
2 
3 

3 

2 
2 

3 

I 

3 
6 

3 
7 

2 

3 
I 

3 

2 

3 
I 

I 


Economics  

Civil  law 

Commercial  law 

Lectures    on    the    economic    conditions    of 

the  East  2 

Criminal  code 2 

English     2 

Second  foreign  language         5 

Second  Year. 

Economics            4 

Civil  law 3 

Commercial   law 2 

Politics      2 

Modern  diplomatic  history     2 

English     2 

Second  foreign  language         5 

The  number  of  graduates  of  the  colleges  since  their 
establishment  amounts  to  1,550  in  all.  Of  this  number, 
some  200  are  engaged  in  banking  business,  400  are  in 
companies  of  several  kinds,  and  150  have  become  teachers 
of  ordinary  commercial  schools.  The  rest  include  those 
who  are  officials  in  the  Government,  or  are  engaged 
in  commercial  business  on  their  own  account.  Of  the 
graduates  of  the  post-graduate  course,  there  are  some  who 
are  consuls  or  diplomatic  attaches  of  the  Japanese 
Legations  in  foreign  countries.  The  average  age  of  the 
graduates  is  twenty-three  years  and  seven  months. 

Such  is  the  tale  that  Japan  can  tell  of  its  achievement 
in  the  direction  of  commercial  education. 


HISTORY  AND  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

**  The  Government  are  resuming  the  work  of  the  Tudors 
and  Stuarts  :  they  are  seeking  to  subordinate  the  religion 
of  individual  citizens  to  the  supposed  needs  of  national 
policy."  **  I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  revive  the  quarrels 
of  the  seventeenth  century  between  the  public  and  Church- 
men. ...  In  this  affair,  at  this  moment,  if  they  are  so 
unwise  as  to  force  the  thing  to  a  rough  and  furious 
quarrel,  I  do  ingeminate  peace.**  Our  statesmen  are 
evidently  reminded,  by  current  events,  as  these  quotations 
show,  of  our  ecclesiastical  quarrels  three  hundred  years 
ago.  The  opposition  to  the  Education  Bill  thinks  the 
Government  are  imitating  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts.  Mr. 
Morley  is  consciously  comparing  himself  with  Lord  Falk- 
land. We  are  reminded  of  another  period  of  our  history, 
when  men*s  minds  harked  back  to  the  Stuarts.  When 
George  III.  was  struggling  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  his  reign  to  overthrow  the  Whig  oligarchy  and  to  re- 
introduce methods  of  personal  government,  he  was  often 
compared  by  his  opponents  with  Charles  I.  Our  elastic 
constitution  is  always  subject  to  strains  like  these. 

The  seventeenth  century  in  England  was  a  period  of 
ecclesiastical  strife.  It  was  then  assumed  by  all  but  a  very 
few  that  the  religious  education  of  adults  was  a  matter 
of  State  concern.  Roman  Catholics,  English  Catholics, 
Puritans  and  Separatists,  all  strove  for  the  mastery.  There 
were  advocates  of  dogmatic  teaching,  and  advocates  of 
Bible  teaching  with  simple  explanation.  At  first  the 
.Anglicans  or  English  Catholics  had  the  mastery  under 
Laud.  Then  there  were  passive  resisters,  such  as  Hamp- 
den. Later,  the  advocates  of  Bible  teaching  attamed  to 
power,  and,  under  Cromwell,  the  basis  of  the  national 
creed  was  "  the  Scriptures,'*  and  toleration  was  allowed 
to    all    Protestants,    but    not    to   *'  Papists    or    Prelatists.** 
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Later  again,  the  Anglicans  came  into  office  with  the 
**  Restoration,"  and,  in  their  struggle  against  James  II., 
were  glad  of  the  help  of  their  Puritan  enemies.  Finally, 
in  1689,  the  moderate  Anglicans  won,  and  **  tolerated  " 
their  Protestant  allies.  Whether  this  has  any  parallel  with 
•'current  events,"  let  our  readers  **  devine,"  **  for  I  ne 
dar,  bi  dere  god  in  heuene." 

Our  cousins  in  the  United  States  of  America  are  think- 
ing of  altering  their  constitution.  Some  of  them  have 
proposed  to  have  the  election  of  Senators  effected  by  the 
direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  to  make  the  life  of  Congress 
four  years  instead  of  two.  There  was  once  an  English 
parliament  that  thought  English  parliaments  should  live 
for  seven  years  instead  of  three.  And  they  carried  out 
the  change  without  consulting  the  people,  even  lengthening 
their  own  political  existence.  That  was  quite  legal,  though 
perhaps  not  "  constitutional,"  i.e.  not  usual.  The 
American  Congress  can  do  no  such  thing.  It  takes  much 
more  than  their  wishes  to  effect  such  changes  as  these. 
Senators  are  chosen  at  present  by  the  State  legislatures, 
two  for  each  State.  It  is  interesting  to  study  the  causes 
which  led  to  this  peculiar  arrangement  in  1789.  Why  is- 
there  a  desire  for  change?  And,  considering  that  the 
American  constitution  has  never  been  altered,  except  in 
times  of  great  stress,  is  there  any  chance  for  these  pro- 
posals in  •*  piping  times  of  peace  "? 

Lord  Cromer's  Egyptian  reports  are  always  well  worth 
study,  not  only  for  the  information  he  gives  us  on  the 
condition  of  that  land,  so  strangely  situated  both  geo- 
graphically and  politically,  but  also  for  the  words  of  wisdom 
which  they  contain.  He  has  no  public  audience  to  study. 
He  need,  therefore,  never  use  the  word  '*  liberty  "  to  evoke 
a  cheer,  nor  has  he  need  to  fear  an  adverse  vote.  English 
people  know  too  little  of  Egypt  to  be  able  to  form  an 
opinion  on  Lord  Cromer,  and  therefore  willingly  leave  him 
to  his  appointed  task.  From  his  last  report  we  cull  this 
bit  of  political  wisdom  :  **  There  are  some  things  which 
no  Government,  whatever  be  the  means  of  which  it  dis- 
poses, can  successfully  accomplish.  There  are  economic 
laws  which  invariably  override  the  wishes  and  the  regula- 
tions of  any  Government.  There  are  limits  to  the  protec- 
tion which  it  is  possible  to  afford  to  an  individual  against 
the  consequences  of  his  own  folly.  ..."  Is  what  is  true 
in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  untrue  here?  Is  not  the  history 
of  economic  logis-lation  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  statutes 
stillborn,  or  repealed  soon  after  their  enactment? 

ITEMS    OF    INTERESl. 
GENERAL. 

The  Education  Hill,   1900,  was  read  a  second  time  in  the    \ 
Hou?f>  of  Coiiinions  on  May   nth.     An  amendment  for  the    , 
rejection  of  ilie  Hill  was  nej^atived  by  410  votes  against  204. 
At   the   tiii'if  t)l    \vrilinj4   this   n(;tc,    th».'   amendmenis   handed 
in  for  con>idf'ration  tlurinj4  tlie  committf.e  stag<j  of  the   Hill 
till  thirty-two  j)rintf.'d  foolscaj)  pa^cs. 

The  announcnunt  niaih'  by  Mr.  Acland  at  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Hritish  and  l-'oroign  Schv)ol  Socieiy  on 
May  ibth,  with  rci^ard  to  t^rantb  for  trainini^  collti;*^,  will 
meet  with  warm  approval  from  all  L•ducationi^ts.  Mr. 
Acland  said  that  Mr.  Hirn.ll  had  informed  hini  that  the 
^anctiGn  of  the  Chaninllor  of  the  ICxthequor  ha>  been 
obtained  for  an  undfrlaking  that  the  Hoard  of  Education 
may  now  initiate  an  important  new  system  of  building 
grants,  to  enable  local  authorities  really  to  organise,  in- 
dividually, or  j)erhaps  more  frequently  by  co-operation,  a 
proper    >}5tem    of    training-college    provision.     Mr.    Acland    , 


said  he  understands  that  the  new  grant  will  t; 
of  the  existing  building  grants,  and  will  amou 
ment  to  the  local  authority  each  year  by  th 
of  75  per  cent,  of  the  interest  and  sinking  fu 
of  any  loan  that  the  local  authority  may  incur 
a  new  training  college.  There  will,  of  cours* 
checks  and  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  auti 
will  be  seen  as  soon  as  the  new  regulations  ar 

Replying  to  Mr.  Lehmann  in  the  House 
on  May  9th,  Mr.  Birrell  stated  that,  so  far  as 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
mentary  grants  in  respect  of  secondary  scl 
school  is  eligible  unless  it  admits  day  scholar 
a  full  conscience  clause,  and  (2)  no  restric 
kind  are  laid  down  in  regard  to  the  teaching 
that  of  educational  efficiency ;  while  (3)  each 
have  a  governing  body  constituted  in  a  man 
by  the  Board,  upon  which  in  the  majority  o 
is  some  representation  of  the  local  authority, 
is  not  yet  laid  down  as  an  invariable  con< 
regulations.  (4)  With  the  exception  abov 
current  regulations  of  the  Board,  being  drawn 
with  the  principles  of  existing  legislation,  dc 
the  Exchequer  grants  to  such  secondary  sch 
no  denominational  or  undenominational  resti 
pupils  or  staff ;  and  schools  of  very  varying 
respect,  sonie  with  and  some  without  the  c 
referred  to,  are  at  present  on  the  list  of  State- 
ary  schools. 

Continuing,    Mr.    Birrell   said   that   **  as  re 
in   aid   of   secondary   schools   from   the    rates 
taxation  fund,  a  local  authority  is  precluded  by 
of   the   Act   of    1902    from   requiring   *  that   ai 
form  of  religious   instruction  or  worship,    or 
cathechism  or  formulary   which   is   distinctive 
ticular  denomination,  shall  or  shall  not  be  tau 
practised   in    any   school,    college,    or   hostel   a 
provided  by   the  Council.*     I   am   not   aware 
religious  distinctions  which  a  local  authority 
precluded  from  making." 

The  concluding  question  of   Mr.    Lehmann, 
Government   contemplates,    by   legislation   or 
secure  that  after  a  certain  date  grants   shall  1 
to  schools  in   which   there   is  no  denominatioi 
cation   for  teachers   or   pupils,    and   are   subjei 
control,    met    with    the    following    reply  : — T 
policy   raises  problems  of  grave  importance,   i 
receiving  the  serious  atttention  of  the   Govern 
authorities    have    as    yet    themselves     provide 
schools  to  a  very  limited  extent,   and   in   man 
great  reluctance  to  incur  rate  expenditure  in  t 
and   the  large   number  of  efficient  secondary  « 
would  be  affected   by   the   proposal   are    in    ne; 
greatly    n«eded    at    present    for    the     supply 
education    in    their   respective   districts.      **  I    a 
not    y(  t    prepared    to  blate   that   they    could,    v 
imposing    a    burden    on    the    ratepayers     whi 
apparently    unwilling    to    accept    or    without 
>^erious    a    loss    to    our    existing    educational 
henrcforth    deprived    of    those    public    moneys 
(l»^pLnd>   in   alnio>t   all   ca^e.s   their   efficiency, 
their   Vf-ry   existence.     And   this   is   the    case,   ^ 
a    question    merely    c>f    the    cessation    of    the    1 
grants,    which   is   a   matter  of  departmental   r 
further,  of  the  prohil.)ition  of  all  local   grants 


Would,    of   «<)ur>-<'.    r< 


h'gi>lation.      1 


number    of    >«  con<.hiry    schools    which,     takinj 
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Libjecc  to  full  popiiltir  control  and  presumably 
i^minalionat  disiqualtRcation  for  teachers  or 
[believe,  not  more  ihan  eighty  schools  out  of 
[some  500  State-aided  secondary  schcMjls,  so 
dd  (apiirt  from  Wales)  is  conce^I^e^i,  and,  so 
ps  the  ca^e,  any  MinUler  responsible  for  the 
Licatioo  of  this  country  must  deliberate  very 
fore  adopting  the  policy  to  which,  but  for  these 
lie   might  unhesit^ttngly  adhere/* 

Ts*  RegisiratJon  Council  has  adopted  a  re$olu- 
*'  that  the  only  proposal  of  the  Education 
Td  to  teachers*  regi&t ration  should  bcr  one  of 
tie  present  register  rather  than  of  r«?construc- 
Fly  urges  ihat  such  aboliiion  should  be 
ti]  further  steps  have  been  taken  to  ascertain 
'  of  framing  a  comprehensive  register  of 
genemUy  acceptable  to  the  whole  profession/' 

of  Education  has  recently  issued  a  revised 
3ng  regulations  for  secondary  schools,  which 
nenting  upon  as  being  a  considerable  improve- 
[oing  js^sues.  A  prefatory  note  sets  forth  the 
niiations  of  the  regulations,  pointing  out  their 
iificatiori  when  applied  to  the  alteration  of 
n^s,  and  indicaling  a  desire  to  give  friendly 
,  to  consider  individual  cases  on  their  merits. 

with  the  dimensions  of  rooms  and  school 
1    lire   to  be   complied   with   or   aimed   at    as 

may  warrant.  Part  11.  deals  with  matters  of 
Lfid  sanitation,  and  part  iii.  with  the  formali* 
'in*ed  and  drawings  required  in  making  appli- 
r  Board.  Parts  ii.  and  iii.  may  |>erhaps  be 
he  architect,   but  part   1.  should   be  carefully 

ool  managers  who  contemplate  building,   as 

'htteci  is  put  in  possession  of  definite  and 
aght  out  requirements,  much  time  will  he 
and    no    satisfactorv    collaboration    can    be 


n  the  dimensions  of  rooms  as  are  now- 
the  Board  of  Education  are  in  the  direction 
A  very  important  concession  is  the  reduction 
yired  for  the  central  hall  from  S  to  6  square 
a  decrease  of  25  per  cent.,  which  will  make 
iable  difference  to  the  cost  of  building,  and 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  body  often 
00  the  score  of  extravagance.  The  area  re- 
.^rnoms  will  also  be  found  to  have  been 
}ed  in  circumstances  in  which  it  is  found 
p/vidt  the  usual  allowance  of   iS  square  feet 

fisidered  scheme  for  encouraging   and  assist* 

nethods  of  teaching  in  our  schools  is   to  he 

^e  have  pletisure  in   directing  the  attention  of 

^tigli^h   subjects   to    Mr*    Coxhead's   letter   on 

ng  steps  which  are  being  taken  to  inaugurate 

iatioti,   the  objects  of  which  are  to  bring 

dvocates  of  improved  methods  of  teaching  the 

lage    and    literature    and    to    co-ordinate    and 

•    individual    efforts.       It    is    true    that   many 

similar  objects  so  far  as  other  subjects 

dy  exist,  and  that  concentrated  attention 

if  a   single   subject    is   apt    to   result    in   a 

undcrestiuiate   the   value   of   other   branches 

et*  until  a  society  is  formed  for  the  scientific 

lion    aj    a    tthole,    these   "  subject    associa- 

Coxhead  calls  them,  can  do  valuable  work, 


and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  association  will  prove 
successful  in  securing  for  *'  English  *'  the  place  in  the 
school  curriculum  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled. 

The  Times  report  on  the  book-pri/es  in  London  County 
Council  primary  schools  points  once  more  to  the  necessity 
for  periodical  revision  of  such  lists*  It  is  not  clear  from  the 
report  of  the  Education  Committee  whether  or  no  the  head 
teachers  have  made  up  the  lists,  but  we  must  assume  ihat 
this  is  the  case.  Surely  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  the  unsuitability  of  the  *'  Origin  of 
Species/'  *' Ingotdsby/*  and  a  complete  Byron  j  whili 
I  "  Hypatia  "  and  '*  Peter  Simple  **  may  weU  be  omitte 
I  But  there  seems  to  be  no  principle  on  which  the  Ust  is" 
\  made  or  revised.  It  looks  as  though  the  revisers  were 
neither  asked  nor  allowed  to  suggest  any  books :  their 
function  is  expurgatorial  only.  Where  are  Hughes *s  **  Lift 
of  Alfred/*  Jacobs*s  and  Langs  **  Fairy  Tales,"  Vonge's" 
**  Golden  Deeds,"  the  '*  Boy's  Froisfari/*  the  *' Boy's 
Malory/*  Kinglake*s  **  Eothon  '*?  and  where  are  the  beauti- 
fully illustrated  editions  of  **  Old  Christmas/*  '*  Brace* 
bridge  Hall/*  **  Our  Village/*  and  many  other  good  books? 
WcHild  It  not  be  better  for  the  L.C.C*  to  print  and  issue  a 
long  list  of  suitable  books?  or  does  the  difficulty  lie  in  this, 
that  the  majority  of  prize-choosing  people,  not  hflving  rend 
many  books,  fall  despairingly  back  on  **  Robinson  Crusoe  ** 
and  the  '*  Wide*  Wide  World  ''?  or  again,  is  it  that 
the  choice  of  suitable  books  and  the  application  for  Ihem 
are  left  to  unsuitable  persons?  At  all  events,  even  the 
revised  list  is  unsatisfactory. 

Tiili  proposed  changes  in  the  mathematical  tripos 
Cambridge  should  exercise  a  most  beneficial  effect,  no 
only  on  the  study  of  mathematics,  but  also  01^  Che  school^ 
of  natural  science  and  engineering*  Schoolmasters  who 
have  had  to  do  with  boys  intending  to  take  the  mechanical 
science  tripos  will  be  specially  grateful  for  the  change* 
Such  boys  are  occasionally  good  at  mathematics,  and  would 
benefit  greatly  by  a  preliminary  course  in  that  subject ;  and 
yet  It  has  been  impossible  to  advise  them  to  take  the 
mathematical  tripos  unless  they  could  spare  tw*o  years. 
The  proposed  part  i,  provides  for  such  boys,  and  their  last 
year  at  school  should  obviously  be  devoted  to  mathematics 
at)d  physics.  The  benefits  which  the  scheme  confers  on 
students  of  natural  science  and  enginceritig  are  poinied  out 
in  the  report  issued  by  the  Special  Board.  But  another 
merit  of  the  scheme  is  that  it  provides  a  much  sounder 
training  for  the  average  schoolmaster  than  has  hitherto 
been  obtainable.  Men  who  have  in  the  past  taken  the 
mathematical  tripos,  and  then  have  devoted  one  too  short 
year  to  natural  science,  will  recognise  with  envy  the 
advantages  of  a  system  which  allots  on^  or  two  years  tn 
mathematics  of  a  serviceable  kind,  and  at  least  two  years 
to  science.  The  new  p<irt  i.  includes  all  the  mathematics 
necessary  for  the  ordinary  teacher,  and  if  it  is  foJlowed  by 
the  natural  science  tripos,  with  plenty  ol  time  to  read  for 
it,  no  better  training  could  be  desirrd.  At  present.  $om* 
mathematical  roasters  know  no  physics,  and  some  science 
masters  know  no  mathematics*  This  undesirable  state  of 
things  need  no  longer  e^st  for  Cjtm bridge  men,  if  the 
Senate  recognises  the  merits  of  the  scheme. 

The  Board  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  o^ 
the  University  of  London  is  arranging  a  holiday  cour 
for  foreigners,  to  be  held  in  London,  in  July  and  .\ugu*t, 
1906,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Walter  Rippmann.  The 
full  course  will  extend  over  four  weeks,  from  July  t6th  to 
"  August  Torb,  but  students  will  also  be  admitted  to  the  first 
I  or  second  fortnight  only.    The  course  Is  planned  in  such  a 
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way  as  to  be  of  special  value  to  teachers  in  Lyc^es, 
Colleges,  Gymnasien,  Real-Gymnasien,  Realschulen,  and 
other  schools  of  the  same  type  ;  but  it  by  no  means  appeals 
only  to  this  class  of  student.  Those  who  propose  to  attend 
the  course  will  be  expected  to  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  language,  and  to  have  made  themselves  familiar  with 
the  mode  of  transcription  adopted  by  the  Association 
Phondtique  Internationale.  Arrangements  cannot  be  made 
for  students  who  are  only  beginning  the  study  of  English, 
and  have  no  conversational  knowledge  of  the  language. 
•Attention  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  spoken  English  and 
to  English  life  and  ways.  To  this  end  there  will  be  lectures 
and  classes.  The  director  will  be  glad  to  see  students  at 
the  University,  South  Kensington,  on  July  14th,  between 
10  and  5.  Work  will  begin  on  July  i6th,  when  Sir  Arthur 
Riicker  will  deliver  the  inaugural  address. 

In  his  report  presented  at  Presentation  Day  of  the 
University  of  London  on  May  9th,  Sir  .Arthur  Riicker,  the 
principal,  said  that  the  number  of  candidates  for  matricu- 
lation continues  to  rise.  In  1904-5,  6,666  entered  and 
3,287  passed ;  in  1905-6,  6,799  entered  and  2,868  passed. 
In  other  words,  the  percentage  of  failures,  which  was 
507  in  the  former  year,  rose  to  578  in  1905-6.  Sixty-six 
holders  of  Cambridge  senior  local  certificates  and  twenty- 
six  of  Oxford  senior  local  certificates  were  excused  matricu- 
lation during  the  year.  A  Higher  Standard  school  ex- 
amination has  now  been  established,  so  that  by  means  of 
this,  of  the  ordinary  Matriculation  Standard  examination, 
and  of  the  Junior  Standard  examination,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  University  will  be  able  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
schools.  The  Middlesex  County  Council  has  invited  the 
University  to  inspect  and  examine  all  the  secondary  schools 
under  its  control.  It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year 
a  similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  Surrey  County  Council 
was  reported.  The  total  mimber  of  schools  inspected  or 
examined  increased  from  twelve  in  1903-4  to  forty  in 
1904-5,  and  will  probably  amount  to  forty-five  in  the  session 
now  drawing  to  a  close. 

.\  CONFEREN'CE  was  held  on  May  5th  at  University  College, 
London,  to  debate  how  best  to  introduce  a  more  general 
study  of  Shakespeare  into  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Dr.  Kimmins,  who  presided,  thinks  it  is  of 
importance  to  take  carefully  into  consideration  the  marvel- 
lous natural  romantic  instinct  of  young  children,  and  see 
how  best  to  take  advantage  of  it.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact 
that  in  many  cases  the  first  introduction  which  a  boy  or 
girl  has  to  Shakespeare  in  the  school  is  that  of  reading 
up  a  play,  together  with  copious  notes,  for  examination 
purposes.  Prof.  Gollancz  said  the  question  is  how  Shake- 
speare can  best  be  made  a  real  living  and  happy  possession 
of  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  attend  school.  He  read 
a  letter  from  a  master  in  a  secondary  school  who  said 
that  he  knows  a  master  who  always  sets  his  imposition 
in  Shakespeare,  and  the  boys  spend  their  wet  evenings  in 
writing  out  *'  Macbeth,"  and  sell  the  manuscript  to  their 
comrades  at  one  penny  per  hundred  lines. 

Mr.  Morlev  has  consented  publicly  to  present,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Royal  .Asiatic  Society,  on  June  iqth,  the 
third  Empire  of  India  medal,  now  granted  annually  by  that 
society  to  encourage,  at  the  great  public  schools  of  this 
country,  an  interest  in  India  and  Indian  history.  A  book 
prize  is  given  annually  at  each  of  the  schools  selected  for 
this  purpose  for  an  essay  on  a  subject  chosen  by  the  council 
of  the  society,  the  award  being  made  by  the  school  authori- 
ties. The  winning  essays  are  then  sent  to  the  council,  and 
the  one  judged  by  an  examining  committee  to  be  the  best 
is   awarded   the  medal.     On   this  occasion   the  honour  has 


fallen  to  the  representative  of  Rugby,  L.  1 
subject  set  for  competition  being  **  The  Life 
Haider  Ali,  of  Mysore.'*  Four  additional  set 
admitted  into  the  list  of  competing  schools, 
stricted  to  seven.  They  are  Marlborough, 
.School,  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge,  and  G 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Associai 
mistresses  will  this  year  be  held  at  the  ( 
School,  63,  South  Side,  Clapham  Comm 
June  8th  and  9th.  » 

The  third  annual  conference  of  the  Girls' 
Union,  the  object  of  which  is  the  advance 
in  secondary  schools  for  girls  and  the  discus 
connected  therewith,  was  held  on  May  5th. 
present  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Cummings,  principal  of  the  Guildhall  Sch 
presided  in  place  of  Mr.  \V.  H.  Hadow,  the 
was  unable  to  be  present.  Miss  Cecilia  H 
honorary  secretaries,  read  the  annual  report 
committee  express  themselves  satisfied  with  t 
of  the  union,  and  point  out  that  improve 
shown  both  in  the  number  of  members  ai 
position.  The  scheme  for  providing  schools 
of  educational  value  has  been  very  successful 
of  the  formation  of  a  lending  library  is  undei 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hadow  was  re-elected  president  i 
year.  Dr.  Cummings  dealt  with  the  ques 
Training  of  Taste."  Papers  were  read  b 
Daymond,  on  **  Practical  Methods  of  Teachi 
Harmony  in  Schools,*'  and  by  the  Rev.  E.  V 
"  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Teaching  of  the  > 
Schools." 

A  DEPUTATION  of  thc  Council  of  the  Assoc 
nical    Institutions    was    received    by    the    Pr 
Board  of  Education  on   May  4th.     Sir   Will 
president  of  the  association,  introduced  the  < 
stated   that   its  object   was   to  bring   before 
importance   of    increasing    the    rate    of    gran 
technical  institutions  and  for  instruction  in 
nical  subjects  in  evening  classes.     Sir  Philip 
the  importance  of  technological  subjects  in  € 
and  the  great  cost  involved  in  their  mainte 
education  authorities  are  encouraged  to  condi 
there   is,   he  said,   grave   fear  of   their   beinj 
subjects,  not  so  important  to  the  industries 
which    receive    higher    grants.     Principal     R 
Wertheimer,  and  Principal  Wells  also  spoke 
to    show    the    great    cost    of    the    equipment 
technical     institutions    as    compared     with 
schools.     Sir    William     Mather    urged     the 
technical  education  for  the  maintenance  of  t 
the  country,    and   thought  an   appeal    might 
to   employers    to   contribute    towards    the    cc 
education.     Mr.   Birrell,   in  reply,   said   that 
might    rest    assured    that    the    Board    has    ( 
with  the  request  put  forward  for  increased  j 
in    day    clashes    in    technical    institutes.     Tl 
realises   the   importance   of  the    work    which 
Hirrell,    however,    reminded    the   deputation 
many    other    important    branches    of    educai 
in   need  of   increased   f^rants,   and   cordiallv 
Sir    William    Mather    had    said    as     to    the 
employers  contributing  to  these   institutes. 

Mr.  Hirkkm.,  \vh<n  opening  the  new  a 
Acton  recently,  j^f.ivc  i^overning  bodies  some 
as   to   how   headmasters  should    be    treated. 
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rnt  lilif  rem  arks  svM  indicate  the  views  of  the 
the  Board  of   Education  : — Headmasters  roust 
to    be    raptains    on    theif    own    quarter-decks. 
_  of  a  5choo!  depends  on  the  character;  energy* 
the  h*?fitt master  atded  by  hts  assistantii*     Local 
nnot   tnfluence   boy^  much  ■   headmasters  can. 
ritjes,    once   having   chosen    their    head  muster* 
%  to  him*  »incourage  him,  support  him*  and  let 
s  much  of  his  own  way  as  possible.     Let  them 
hb  aulhonty  nor  restrict  his  influence,  but  sup- 
[enerously.     The    work    of    the   schoot    must    be 
alone. 

ace  fj(  the  success  of  the  Kensington  Vacation 
achers  hHd  las!  Augtist  in  the  Froebel  Educii- 
te,  West  Kensington,  arrangements  are  being 
eat  it  during  the  two  weeks  July  30th  to 
As  accommodation  is  limited,  early  appli^ 
quested.  Applications  for  prospectuses,  tickets, 
liries  should  he  addressed  to  the  secretary*  Miss 
Hay,   Hadtcigh   Road*   Leigh   Village*   Leigh-on- 


paceiv 


ived  a  copy  of  a  recent  issue  of  the  Feiidian, 
k\y  niagazine  pertoining  to  Bishop  Fertd  College 
lurch  of  England  Schools  of  Newfoundland." 
aster *s  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30th, 
yde<l,  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  W*  \\\  Blackall 
Hi*nl  work  accomplished  by  him  and  his  staff 
^eild   College, 

kren   Is  arranging  another  holiday   to  Switzer- 

immer    The  party   will   start  on   August  7th* 

lised  for  a  fortnight.     The  time  will  be  divided 

dndelwald    and     St.     Bcatenberg.     GHndelwald 

ft,  and  4,ocjo  ft.  high.  Is  one  of  ihe  famous 

lernese  Oberland*  and  St,  Beatenberg,  3,775  ^^* 

Qe-  Lake  of  Thun,  and  commands  a  wonderful 

Alp«*     The  cost  of   the   holiday   is  about    ten 

Hsivp  of  board  and  lodging.     The  route  out  is 

llais,  Brtsk,  and  Berne  ;  and  the  return  journey 

■ieni.    the   famous    Brunig   Pass,   and   Lucerne, 

earriages  wilj  be  reserved  from   London,   and 

EtI  be  available  for  twenty- five  days    for  those 

plong  their  stay.     Further  information  will  be 

tv5>s   Walter*  38,   W^ood berry   Grove,    Finsbury 

id   iipplicatiun  should   be   made  early,   as   the 

IS  not  orgjmised  for  private  profit,   is  limited 

Virgo*  of  Westminster  City  School,  forn*erly 
ftary  of  the  incorporated  Association  of 
rs,  h.as  been  appointed  registrar  of  the 
for  Assistant-Masters, 

i  Ihe  last  day  for  application  for  admission 
ion  in  |uly  for  jcjo  appointments  us  assistant- 
ttofs).  The  limits  of  age  are  nineteen  and 
Most  of  the  appointments  are  in  London » 
£55  a  year,  rising  by  £s  to  ^^150.  This  is 
competilton  limited  to  boy  clerks  and  boy 
whom  nearly  r,ooo  are  appointed  annually. 
other  provision  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
pcjintments  tn  llie  service— the  introduction  of 
allowed  In  the  Ejtcise,  Customs,  Customs 
Second  Division  examinations.  Service 
Iffecttve  in  the  Second  Division  on  being 
904;  their  effect  in  the  other  examinations 
tiifisited,  but  they  cannot  secure  permanent 
r  more  than  half  the  boy  clerks  registered, 
one  year  there  were  goo  vacancies  for  boy 


clerks,  »oo  for  abstractors,  and  300  In  the  four  bronche* 
in  which  service  marks  are  allowed.  If,  then,  service 
marks  had  enabk'd  boy  clerks  to  take  one-third  of  (he5t» 
appointments,  only  one  in  every  three  boy  clerks  would 
become  permanent  civil  servants ;  the  other  two  would  have 
to  seek  other  employment  at  twenty,  an  age  at  which  new 
clerks  are  not  welcomed  by  private  employers. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  notice  issued  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  as  to  the  appointments  in  the 
Army  Accounts  and  Exchequer  and  Audit  Departments 
indicates  a  desire  to  attract  ptiblic-srhool  boys  into  the 
Service  and.  perhaps  unduly,  to  smooth  their  path  :— 
'*  The  following  is  a  provisional  list  of  provincial  centres 
at  which  the  written  part  of  the  examination  may  be  held 
(as  well  as  in  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh),  provided 
that  the  necessary  conditions  are  complied  with  : — Bedford 
(Grammar  School),  Bradfjeld  (The  College),  Bristol  (Clifton 
Collcgir),  Charterhouse,  Cheltenham  (The  College),  Dover 
(The  College),  Eton  College,  Felsted  (The  Schotil).  Hailey- 
burj'  (The  College),  Harpenden  (United  Servicer  Col  lege  t, 
Harrow  (The  School)*  Malvern  (The  College),  Portsn^outh 
f Grammar  School),  ttadley  (The  Collegr)*  Rugby  (The 
School)*  Uppingham  (The  School ),  Wellington  College, 
Winchester  College.  The  oral  and  practical  parts  of  the 
examination  will  be  held  in  l-ondon  only." 


SCOTTISH. 
TiiE  general  report  for  1905*  by  Mr.  A,  E*  Scoi 
ILM*  Senior  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  ha^  just 
Issued.  Tt  contains  no  startlingly  new  features*  but  there 
Is  In  it  plenty  of  evidence  of  The  thoroughness  and  earnest- 
ness with  which  the  work  of  leaching  and  inspecting  is 
being  done.  The  attendance,  we  are  told*  continues  to 
show  steady*  If  slow*  improvement.  The  percentage  of 
average  attendance  has  risen  in  the  Edinburgh  district  from 
87- 1  to  879,  and  In  f-eith  from  S4  7  to  S54*  During  the 
year  attention  has  been  chiefly  concentrated  on  the  instruc- 
tion in  arithmetic  and  English.  (One  would  like  to  know 
how  the  other  subjects  have  fared  during  this  concentration. 
A  high  barometer  in  these  subjects  is  almost  certain  to 
coincide  with  a  wave  of  depression  in  the  others.)  A 
gradual  advance  is  perceptible,  and  there  is  abundant 
evidence  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  instruction  ii 
gaining  in  breadth  and  inteMIgencc,  It  is  pointed  out  thai 
the  percentage  of  pupils  who  pass  on  to  the  supplementary 
courses  is  still  far  from  satisfactory*  It  is  ralcolated  that 
about  IT  per  cent,  of  ihe  pupils  on  the  roll  should  each 
year  n?iich  the  qualifying  stage*  but  the  percentage  actually 
attained  during  the  past  session  was  only  6^3  in  Edinburgh 
and  47  in  Glasgow,  Several  causes  are  brought  forward 
to  account  for  this  discrepancy  between  the  real  and  the 
Ideal,  but  the  simplest  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
the  writer  of  the  report,  viz.,  that  the  ideal  has  been  placed 
far  loo  high.  There  is  quite  evident  In  the  report  a  desire 
at  iiti  hazards  to  rush  children  up  to  the  supplementary 
courses  as  if  they  were  the  Klysian  fields  of  the  elementary 
schools.  Mr,  Scougal  may  h**  reminded  that  the  root  idea 
of  **  school  "  is  the  Greek  (7;it°^'^'  leisure,  and  that  a  feverish 
haste  towards  a  desired  goal,  however  excellent  It  may  be, 
Is  likely  to  defeat  the  very  object  he  has  so  transparently  at 
heart— the  sound  education  of  the  young. 

For  the  second  time  in  Its  history*  Commemoration  Day 
has  been  observed  at  Glasgow  University*  This  new  and 
valuable  featun?  w^as  introduced  into  the  academic  life  of 
the  city  two  years  ago,  and  the  intention  is  that  tt  should 
be  repeated  biennially,  lis  main  object  is  to  commemorate 
the  great  names  associated  with  this  ancient  seat  of  learn- 
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ing,  and  thereby  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  graduates  in 
their  altna  mater.  The  arrangements  embraced  a  religious 
service,  a  discourse  on  Francis  Hutchison  (who  was  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  in  the  college  from  1730  to  1745) 
by  Prof.  Jones,  the  present  occupant  of  the  philosophy 
chair,  and  the  conferring  of  honorary  degrees.  Advantage 
was  also  taken  of  the  occasion  to  present  Principal  Story 
with  his  portrait,  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  the  work 
of  Sir  George  Reid.  A  dinner  in  the  evening  brought  the 
proceedings  to  a  close. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Dick  Bequest  Schools  shows 
that  the  total  number  of  schools  under  the  Trust  during 
1905  was  127.  The  total  number  of  candidates  for  capita- 
tion grants  was  2,309,  as  against  2,036  in  1904.  Of  these, 
1, 61 1  obtained  passes,  a  very  satisfactory  proportion  in 
view  of  the  high  standard  that  is  required.  Prof.  Laurie 
in  his  report  expresses  approval  of  the  new  regulations  for 
the  training  of  teachers.  Dealing  with  the  scarcity  of  male 
teachers,  Prof.  Laurie  states  that  in  the  schools  connected 
with  the  Dick  Bequest  there  is  never  any  difficulty  in 
securing  well -qualified  graduates  as  teachers.  He  ascribes 
this  result  to  the  comparatively  high  salaries  that  Dick 
Bequest  Schools  are  enabled  to  offer  to  teachers  through 
the  operations  of  the  Trust.  Many  people  will  agree  with 
the  professor  when  he  says  that  if  measures  were  taken 
in  every  rural  parish  of  Scotland  to  provide  a  school 
giving  secondary  education  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Inter- 
mediate certificate,  the  master  receiving  a  salary  of  not 
less  than  ;£J'200  with  house  and  garden,  and  being  further 
secured  in  an  adequate  superannuation  allowance,  many 
educational  problems  would  be  solved  in  the  simplest  way 
and  in  accordance  with  the  best  Scottish  traditions. 

The  Lord  Provost's  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Town 
Council  has  had  under  consideration  a  letter  from  the 
Scottish  Education  Department  on  the  subject  of  the 
establishment  of  an  art  school  in  Edinburgh.  The  Depart- 
ment hoped  the  Council,  following  the  procedure  of  many 
municipalities  in  England,  would  be  willing  to  take  into 
consideration  the  question  of  establishing  a  municipal 
school  of  art  for  Edinburgh.  Such  a  school  would  be 
under  the  ultimate  control  of  the  Town  Council,  but  they 
would  doubtless  find  it  expedient  to  commit  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  work  of  the  school  to  a  committee,  partly 
composed  of  members  of  their  own  body  and  partly  of 
persons  well  known  for  their  interest  in,  and  special  know- 
ledge of,  various  branches  of  art.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  Lord  Provost's  Committee  gave  these  proposals  a 
most  favourable  consideration.  On  the  general  principle 
of  the  advisability  of  instituting  such  a  school,  all  were 
agreed.  The  questions  of  site,  always  a  thorny  subject  in 
Edinburgh,  and  of  finance  gave  rise  to  some  discussion, 
but  these  were  departed  from  meanwhile,  and  it  was  agreed 
10  send  on  the  proposals  to  the  Council  with  their 
unanimous  approval. 

The  committee  on  educational  policy  and  methods  of 
Glasgow  University  Council  has  prepared  an  exhaustive 
report  on  the  draft  regulations  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
particularly  in  regard  to  their  bearing  on  the  scope  and 
character  of  university  teaching.  The  committee  considers 
that  the  direct  part  which  the  University  is  expected  to 
play  in  the  training  of  teachers  cannot  fail  to  react  on,  and 
strengthen,  university  life.  Thorough  approval  is  expressed 
of  the  Department's  provision  for  securing  for  secondary 
schools  teachers  of  the  highest  scholastic  attainments,  and 
the  committee  anticipates  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
numbers    going    forward    to    an    Honours    ccurse    in    con- 


sequence of  these  regulations.  Finally,  the  co 
siders  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  serious  attemp 
a  faculty  of  education  in  the  University.  Th 
report  was  submitted  to  the  Council  by  Dr.  Jc 
convener  of  the  committee,  and  was  unanimou 

Lord   Provost   Sir   Robert  Cranston    pre 

annual  distribution  of  class  medals  and  prizes  i: 

i   Watt  College,   Edinburgh.     During   the   past  : 

\   students  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  class< 

I   than  ;{r3,ooo  has  been  paid  in  fees.     This  vol 

>   ment    in   educational   classes   of   the   youth    of 

I   one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  day.     I 

;    the  recognition  of  the  value  of  education  has 

I   home  to  those  upon  whom  the  future  fortunes  o 

I   depend.     The    Lord    Provost   urged    upon    the 

!    the   necessity   for   a  still   greater  development 

education,  and  for  this  more  money  will  be  r 

trusts  education  will  never  result  with  them  as 

some — in  making  them  snobs.     The  man   whc 

because  he  is  educated  he  is  demeaning  himse 

his  hands  to  trade  is  a  snot)  of  the  first  water. 

IRISH. 

The  rules  and  programme  of  the  examina 
Intermediate  Education  Board  for  1907  were 
the  beginning  of  May — a  date  of  which  no  a 
be  made.  For  the  first  time,  the  programn- 
mental  science,  drawing,  manual  instruction  foi 
ary  schools,  regulations  and  syllabus,  are  bo 
with  the  Intermediate  rules,  thus  making  on 
pamphlet.  There  are  not  this  year  any  radi 
but  there  are,  nevertheless,  some  important 
The  chief  is  the  simplification  of  the  conditioi 
in  the  junior,  middle,  and  senior  grades,  and 
exactly  with  a  suggestion  made  by  the  Teachei 
autumn.  The  group  system  is  abandoned  for  p 
they  are  required  to  pass  in  six  subjects, 
(A)  English  language  and  literature,  (B)  Laii 
or  German,  (C)  one  mathematical  subject,  (D) 
science,  (E)  and  (F)  two  other  subjects.  S 
have  already  passed  in  the  two  years*  prelin- 
in    experimental    science   may   substitute    for   ( 

I   language  or  a  second  mathematical   subject. 

j    likely  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

'       Another   group  of   new   rules   defines    the   ; 

1    which    exhibitions    and    prizes    will    be    award( 

!    absolutely  necessary  after  the  dissatisfaction  c; 

I    year's  awards  and  the  subsequent  revisions  ur 

I    public   opinion.     The   rules,    though   complicat 

I    will  probably  work  smoothly.     They   are  base 

'    is  called  a  standard  mark  for  each  grade  and  ( 

is  arrived  at  by  taking  the  average  mark  of 

students   in   each  grade  and   course   respective 

who   obtain    75    per   cent,    of   this    standard    n 

eligible  for  exhibitions,   and  those  who  obtain 

will  be  eligible  for  prizes  ;  but  in  either  case  n 

one-half   and    not   less    than   one-fourth    of    tht 

students    qualified    in   each    course    and    grade 

exhibitions   and   prizes.     These   rules    will    con 

for  the  forthcoming  examinations.     There  will 

entiation    in   favour   of   girls    in    classics    and 

their   standard   for  exhibitions  being   70   per  c 

prizes  60  per  cent.     For  the  rest,  we  observe 

metry   is   introduced  as  a   pass  and   honour  si 

middle    grade,    that    students    presenting    Latit 

may  be  excused  experimental  science  if  thev  ol 

,    20  p^r  cent,  of  the  maximum  marks   in  each 


|E   In  the   experimental  science  cmirf*   in   the 
rigonodietry   is  aJlowed  as  an   alternative  to 

|M^at«  Board  has  issued  notice  of  alterations 
mh\t  of  examinations  for  this  Jun«.  Italian 
tre  to  l>e  interchanged  on  June  nth,  Italian 
Slle  niorning  from  eleven  lo  one,  and  Spanish 

on    from    two    to    four  ]    natural   philosophy! 

ginally  fixed  for  June  25th,  h  brought  for* 
tith,  and  sel  in   the  afternoon  from   two  to 

|tion  of  Catholic  Headmasters  at  their  spring 

linder  the  presidency  of  the  Very  Rev*  Vincent 

Hf  elongates  Wood  College,  and  represent  a - 

{00 vent  Schools*  Committee  were  present  and 

I   was    resolved   again   to   urge  on   the    Inter* 

fd     the     utterly    objectionable    character    of 

^ng  out  that  It  will,  beyond  all  dotibt,  exclude 

tpetitions  for  niedals  and  prices  some  of  the 

^;   that  it  will  result  In  the  study  of  Latin 

I  to  mere  medjocrity,   except   with   boys   who 

pk;  that  it   will  operate  similarly   in   mathe- 

iat  It  will  tend  strongly  to  promote  a  spurious 

[in   the  junior  grade»   where   specialisation   is 

f  everybody »     It   was  atso  agreed  to  ask  the 

Board  once  more  to  make  music  an  honour 

pass  subject,  the  pass  exaini nation  in  theory 

f   the    inspectors    who   conduct    the    practical 

I  and    the    written    paper    to    be    a    test    for 

(to  make  physiology  and  hygiene  and  domestic 

I  sobfects  for  girls,  as  being  in  a  large  pro- 

1^  more  suitable  than  chemistry  or  physics. 

I, 

pi  of  the  English  Education   Bill   to  abandon 

|s  caused  a  widespread  feeling  of  discourage- 

lecondary  teachers  in  Ireland.     A  fair  number 

taken  advantage  of  it  to  put  their  names  on 

md  several   schools  have  paid   fees  to  secure 

the  Board  of  Education  ;  and  it  was  generally 

It    the    first    step    had    been    taken    towards 

oflicb]   adoption   of   registration    for    Ireland 

tp<pcl   ol   a   genuine   profession,    the   need   of 

generally   aeknowUxfged*     With    this   hoj>e   in 

t  of   training  for   teachers   have  been   started 

sp**ttecl  to  develop  under  a  broad*mindcd  re- 

idary    education.     A   memorial   has   therefore 

up    under    I  he     auspices     of     the     Women  *s 

t*CM"iation   to  beg   the  Chief  Secretary   to  use 

0  bring  about  the  withdrawal  of  the  objection- 

i^hich    h,    after   all,    no   integral    part   of    the 


into  the  working  of  the  Department  of  Agn- 

schnicai  Instruction  opened  ac  the  end  of  April 

t  U  conducted  by  ^lir  Kenelm  Digby  ;  ihe  Hon. 

late    Minifter    of    Agriculture    in    Ontario; 

(tks,  member  of  ihe  Local  fjovernment  Board 

tr,  F,  G.  Ogilvie*  principal  assistant-secretary 

in    the    Bcmrd    of   Education;    Mr.    Stephen 

chairman    of    the    Ct^uniy    Kildare    County 

Mr.  J,  J.  Taylor^  secretary.     The  first  witness 

mid    Balfour,    who    was    Chief    Secretary    for 

the  Act  Wnas  passed  in   t&><>  constituting  the 

He  was  followed  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  the 

who  pointed   out    that    technical    instruction 

want  of  funds,  the  grants  were  not  high 

llic    country    was    miserably    equipped    with 


buildings-  He  gave  it  &£  his  opinion  that  management  by 
unpaid  Boards,  however  zealous,  was  a  fail«rc»  and  that 
all  Boards  mu^t  nowadays  be  managed  by  paid  experts. 

The  Department  Is  organising  a  course  of  instruction  in 
manual  training  (woodwork  1^  to  begin  on  September  4lh  in 
Dublin  and  to  last  for  about  eight  months.  It  Is  intended  to 
train  persons  to  give  instruction  in  woodwork  as  itinerant 
instructors  under  county  schen^es,  in  technical  schools,  and 
in  day  secondary  schools.  A  limited  number  of  scholar* 
ships  tenable  at  this  course  is  offered  for  competition  among 
artisans  and  others  between  the  ages  of  tweT(ty*one  and 
thirty.  A  scholarship  will  include  free  instruction,  a  main* 
tenance  allowance  of  30s,  per  week  during  the  course,  and 
one  third-rla^  railway  fare  to  and  from  Dublin.  Candi* 
dates  must  have  been  born  in  Ireland  or  have  lived  In 
Ireland  for  three  years  prior  to  July  tst,  1906*  The 
examination  for  these  scholarships  will  be  held  in  Dublin, 
Belfast,  Cork,  and  Gal  way,  on  Saturday,  July  21st.  Full 
particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Department,  appli- 
cation to  w^hich  must  be  made  before  June  301  h* 

WELSH, 
The  organiser  of  education  for  the  county  of  Denbigh 
considers  that  a  large  amount  of  the  ;£'l,2O0  to  ^£1,500 
spent  on  the  evening  continuation  schools  in  that  county 
is  wasted,  for  the  children  come  to  their  further  studies 
with  quite  inadequate  preparation.  Mr.  Owen  Owen,  chief 
inspector  of  the  county  schools,  holds  that  entrance  scholar- 
ships into  the  county  schools  should  bo  based  on  fifth- 
standard  work.  Then  the  sixth  and  seventh  standards  could 
be  reserved  entirely  for  those  children  who  do  not  proceed 
to  the  county  schools.  This  would  afford  better  prepar- 
ation than  now  obtains  for  those  who  afterwards  go  to  the  ' 
evening  continuation  schools* 

Welsh  has  now  for  some  time  been  taught  at  the  Pupil- 
Teachers"  Centre  in  Cardiff.  This  seems  a  necessary  step 
if  the  future  teachers  are  to  get  a  sufficient  grip  of  the 
language  for  teaching  purposes.  FJut  such  study  must  be 
continued  by  the  pupil-teachers  in  the  university  college 
to  which  they  go  If  they  are  to  get  a  real  student's  know- 
lf*dge  of  the  subject.  It  appears  that  circulars  have  betn  ^ 
issued  in  Cardiff  to  all  teachers  in  the  city  to  asceriain 
how  many  of  them  wtsb  to  be  taught  Welsh  in  order  to 
bccom»?  teachers  of  the  language  themselves.  A  consider- 
able number  ol  replies  were  received,  and  classes  hove  been 
fortned.  The  direct  method  is  employed,  with  a  free  use  j 
of  the  blackboard  and  pictures.  The  method  bv  which  the 
students  learn  is  thus  precisely  the  method  by  which  they 
will  be  be^t  able  to  Instruct  their  own  pupils  later  on. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  clause  37  of  the  Education 
Bill.  1 900  :— Council  for  W.ilcs.  37* — {i)  His  Majesty  may, 
by  Order  in  Council,  establish  a  central  ediicalion  authority 
for  Wales,  to  be  called  the  Council  of  Wales,  consisting 
of  members  appointed  by  the  councils  of  counties  and  of 
county  boroughs  and  of  any  boroughs  and  urban  districli 
having  a  population  of  over  twenty -five  thousand,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
one.  {i)  In  determining  the  number  of  representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  each  of  those  authorities,  regard  shall  be 
had,  among  other  matters,  to  population  and  rateable  value, 
provided  that  the  council  of  each  county  and  of  each  county 
borough  shall  appoint  at  least  two  representatives,  (3)  The 
Council  of  W:i1p5  shall  have  power  to  supply  and  to  aid 
the  supply  of  education  of  all  kinds  in  Wal**s,  (4)  The 
following  powers  an*l  duties,  so  far  ai  they  relate  to  Wales, 
sfall,  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  His  Majesty  may  make 
by   Order   in   Council,    be    transferred    fo    Ihe   Council   of 
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Wales  : — (a)  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ;  and  (6)  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture with  respect  to  instruction  connected  with  agriculture 
and  forestry  ;  and  (c)  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Central 
Welsh  Board  for  Intermediate  Education.  (5)  The  Board 
of  Education  shall  in  each  year  pay  to  the  Council  of  Wales 
any  money  which  may  be  granted  by  Parliament  in  respect 
of  education  and  science  and  art  in  Wales,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  money  granted  in  aid  of  universities  and  university 
colleges.  (6)  The  Order  in  Council  may  make  provision  for 
the  Council  of  Wales  having  power  to  raise  any  money 
required  by  them  by  means  of  contributions  from  the  authori- 
ties who  appoint  members  of  that  Council,  and  for  the 
borrowing  of  money  and  acquisition  and  holding  of  land 
by  the  Council,  and  for  any  other  matters  for  which  it  is 
necessary  or  expedient  to  make  provision  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Council  to  perform  its  duties  or  exercise  its 
powers.  (7)  An  Order  in  Council  made  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  may  be  varied  or  revoked  by  any  subsequent 
order  so  made.  (8)  The  draft  of  any  Order  in  Council  pro- 
posed to  be  made  under  this  section  shall  be  laid  before 
each  House  of  Parliament  for  not  less  than  four  weeks 
during  which  that  House  is  sitting  before  it  is  submitted 
to  His  Majesty  in  Council.  (9)  This  section  shall  apply  to 
the  county  of  Monmouth  as  if  it  were  part  of  Wales. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
has  directed  the  attention  of  the  Cardiff  Naturalists'  Society 
to  the  desirability  of  taking  measures  for  the  protection  of 
the  rarer  wild  plants  in  the  Cardiff  district.  It  has  been 
urged  that,  owing  to  the  nature-study  in  the  schools,  there 
is  a  danger  of  some  of  the  children  almost  exterminating 
rare  wild  plants.  The  Cardiff  Education  Committee  have 
resolved  accordingly  to  circularise  the  headmasters  and  head- 
mistresses with  the  object  of  regulating  the  teaching  of 
botany  so  as  to  discourage  the  search  for  varieties.  One 
councillor  observed  that  he  was  surprised  by  his  own  children 
saying  that  they  were  encouraged  by  a  teacher  to  search 
for  birds*  eggs,  and  then  blow  and  string  them  and  bring 
them  to  school.  **  That  teacher,*'  added  the  councillor, 
""  was  not  in  an  elementary  school." 

The  Merioneth  Education  Committee  have  resolved  that  a 
wall  chart  on  the  effects  of  smoking  on  children  be  supplied 
to  every  school  in  which  boys  above  the  age  of  infants  arc 
tauj^ht,  and  that  the  teachers  be  requested  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  boys  to  the  chart  and  explain  it  to  them. 
Tho  committee  also  have  approved  the  suggestion  of  legis- 
lation to  prevent  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  school  children. 


RECENT    SCHOOL-BOOKS    AND 

APPARATUS. 

Modern  Languages. 

Rippviatni's  Picture  ]'ocabulary.  French  :  First  Series. 
(Dent.)  IS,  net. — This  is  a  splendid  idea,  well  carried 
out.  Ever  since  the  learning  of  foreign  languages  bfgan, 
it  has  been  obvious  that  the  scholar  must  possess  a  certain 
number  of  words  of  the  foreign  tongue.  In  far-off  days 
(are  these  so  far  off  in  certain  schools?)  he  was  compelled 
to  learn  by  heart  long  strings  of  words  which  had  but 
little  connection  with  one  another.  This  method  having 
deservedly  fallen  into  disrepute,  pupils  were  allowed  to 
pick  up  what  words  they  could  from  their  reading.  But  it 
was  found  that  under  this  system  boys  often  reached  a 
high  form,  ignorant  of  certain  very  common  words  of  every- 
day use.  Then  came  the  excellent  vocabulary  of  Messrs. 
Storr  and  Anderson,   which   supplied  a  minimum  of  words 


and  phrases  that  no  boy  or  girl  ought  to  leave 
out  knowing.  But  Prof.  Rippmann  has  coupl 
with  the  picture.  On  the  right  hand  of  each  0 
pages  of   this  book   we  have  pictures  of  cert? 

'  matters — e.g.  articles  of  clothing,  the  sitting-r 
contents,  the  kitchen,  games  and  hobbies,  pro 
hotel,  craftsmen — and  on  the  left  hand  we  hav< 
words  corresponding  to  the  figures,  which  . 
The  most  hide-bound  new  methodist  will  not  ob 
this  book,  for  it  does  not  contain  a  word  of  En 
the  preface ;  but   it  does  contain  a  most  usefi 

!   would  be  well  if  each  page  could  be  printed  sep 

I   the  French  on  the  back,  so  that  pupils  could  U 

I   examined  in  their  words. 

I       Supplementary    Exercises    to    Dent's    New    . 

i  Book,  By  H.  C.  Norman.  32  pp.  (Dent.) 
These    exercises   follow    pretty   closely    along 

I  those  in  the  book  of  which  they  are  the  se 
teachers  who  find  their  pupils  need  additic 
written  work  will  find  them  useful.  The  ques 
invariably  put  in  the  way  we  should  expect  i 
to  ask  them,  e.g.  on  p.  5,  "  Qu'est-ce  que  Ch 
font?  "  seems  a  very  .^nglo-French  way  of  s 
font  Charles  et  Julie?*'  There  is  always  a 
such  inelegant  forms  may  remain  in  the  reter 
of  the  young.  We  have  nothing  but  praise  f 
lent  way  in  which  this  series  is  printed  and  bou 
exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  aesthet: 
the  child. 

Dent's  Short  French  Readers,  (i)  L'Eli 
By  H.  de  Varigny.  Edited  by  W.  O.  Br 
H.  Cammartin.  (2)  Contes  du  Temps  Passi. 
Edited  by  G.  Heyer  and  H.  Cammartin. 
each.— Mr.  Brigstocke.  the  popular  secretary  o 
Language  Association,  has  not  fallen  into  ^^ 
error.  He  has  associated  with  himself  a  Frer 
that  the  notes  in  these  short  readers  are  in  exc< 
Messrs.  Dent  have  entered  the  field  of  the 
reader  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  but  the  result 
factory.  Each  of  these  two  books  contains  48 
and  notes,  and  is  bound  in  limp  cloth.  1 
historical  and  other  allusions  are  in  French  z 
of  the  page,  and  there  are  "  reform  exercises 
tions  in  French  expecting  French  answers)  01 
page  or  so.  On  p.  1  of  L'EUphant  blanc  t 
misprints  on  lines  14  and  17,  and  on  line  1  of 

Italian  Self-taught.  By  C.  A.  Thimm.  i2« 
borough.)  15.  6fi.— This  is  the  third  editio 
well  compiled  manual,  most  useful  for  those 
spend  some  time  in  Italy  and  desirous  of  acqi 
the  ordinary  phrases  of  daily  life.  We 
improvements  in  the  preliminary  notes  and  ir 
dealing  with  correspondence,  post-office  an 
money,  weights,  and  measures ;  there  are  ne^ 
ainuseinents,  motoring,  commercial  and  tr 
religion,  and  health.  The  section  of  idiomati 
and  phrases  has  been  considerably  extended. 
seems  to  have  spared  no  pains,  and  we  cai 
commend  this  book  to  travellers  ;  even  the  teat 
the  vocabularies  useful. 

C.  Nodier,  Jean  Sbogar.     Edited  by   D.  L. 
-+-113  pp.     (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press).      25. — ' 
careful  piece  of   work,  the   introduction   in    pa 
interesting  and  well  put  together.     The  tale  it* 
better  suited  for  private  reading  than  for  use  i 


nance  of  ppithc?ts  which  cloys.  The  iiote« 
y  cc>i>scientiouUy  ;  Ihey  Rive  all  help  that  is 
tn  some  thni  is  sii per fl nous.    The  tliligtnce 

propf  has  been  read  deser\'es  special  men- 
nly  iiDlked  ChitTilU^  Hor  Charitt^s)  on  page 
^ek  word   without  breathing  and  accent  on 

SMVory  has  addeJ  a  useful  Hst  of  Noidicr** 
oaks  about  Nodier. 

■Pt-Thls  js  an  excpltent  story,   ably  edited, 

CCOUnt  of  the  iiuthor,   but   the  notes   arc  eic- 

.    There  is  hardly  anything  to  crlltcise.     In 

64  the  negative  in  H  y  <t  si  longiemps  tpte 

sommes  vus  is  caUed  **  redundant/*    Why? 

not  equivalent  to  ciur  **  It  is  so  lon|*  that  we 

?ach  other  **?     On  page  73  as$ii^rm  is  a  mis- 

n)  on  page  31,  line  30,  is  the  only  other  we 

'he  vocabulary  is  practically  complete.     In  the 

anslation  into  French  there  are  some  lapses 

ife  hear  for  the  fir^t  time  of  the  existence  of 

a^  Let  Main  Enthantdr^  Edited  by  H.  H. 
(Black ie/)  6i.— A  good  short  story,  ralJier 
tts.  The  editor  supplies  n  satisfactory  bio- 
duction*  In  the  notes  we  meet  again  with  our 
hy  subjunctive?  ",  which  we  thought  had  djs- 
ood  (rom  the  Littk  h'retich  Ciassks.  On  page 
that  Villon  died  in  14%— we  should  like  fo 
;  evidence-  Bux&chian^  on  page  43,  is  a  mis- 
|le  about  ntoitts  dt'  and  «*aiji*  que  is  lacom- 
>n  page  50;  would  ihe  editor  say  Cet  hnmme 
ie  deux  enfanh  for  **  This  man  eats  less  than 
teat)"? 

Cluelei. 

tttin  Texts.  General  Editor,  Dr*  W.  H.  D. 
Br:  GaUk  War,  Book  W,  xi.-H36  pp.,  and 
i-i-17  pp.  Edited  by  the  General  Editor. 
iminfia,  xiii.4'4J  pp.  Edited  by  Dr.  ].  S, 
|f  Bucolics.  s:iv»  +  4o  pp,  Acuful.  Bonk  [., 
.Book   11,,  xJv.  +  aS  pp.;    Book    11 L,   xtv,-t- 

3?iv*+i5  pp.;   Book  VK.  xiv,+3o  pp. 

Wimbolt,  lUms  Latm&.  v*  +  40  pp* 
H.  S.  Jones.  All  bd.  each.  Livy.  Book  VI , 
lEdited  bv  E,  Seymer  Thompson,  8d.— These 
lire  the  latest  mstalnieni  of  this  series.  They 
J6r  the  firs{  two  or  three  years  of  the  study 

Sgive  n  well -printed  text  accompanied  only 
cal  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  They 
|D  mark  all  Vowels  long  by  nauire,  including 
two  %ir  more  consonants.  The  series  is  a 
b  the  intelligence  of  the  schoolboy,  as  Mr. 
|iys  Browning*s  poetry  was  to  thai  of  the 
^  and  we  are  glad  to  see  an  attempt  to  widen 
ihis  nfading  by  the  introduction  of  the  lUm 
Ce  of  e.i5y  reading  which  is  an  inieresiing,  if 
^  accurate^  sumniary  of  Homp-r's  work.  The 
^ne  to  the  point,  the  facts  about  the  authors 
^nd  tersely  put;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  for 
Improve  oti  Mr.  Thompson*?  appreciation  ol 
lire  compass  of  three  small  pages.  The  sec- 
I  and  MSS.  will  probably  be  skipped  by  most 
Its,  and  perhaps  thia  is  intended,  as  in  the 
no  quajitities  are  marked*  We  wish  Dr* 
to  each  book  a  statement  of  the  prin- 
;td,  and  of  the  rules  for  long  quami- 
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ties   before   two   consonants.     In    the   absence   of  this    we 

are  puzzled   by  certain   variations  which   are  perhaps  only 

due  to  insu  flic  lent  revision,  of  which  we  are  afraid  there 

is   clear  evidence*     To   begin    with,    the   editor   of    Livy   is 

given    as   Thomson    {si€\  j    the    introduction    10    Virgil,    the 

same    for    all    sijt    books,    contairts    mistakes    on    pp.    vii 

(where  MS.   F  Is  twice  referred  to  as  E).  x,  xii,   xiii»  ^nd 

%w.     It    is   perhaps   only   natural    that   some   of   the   long 

vowels  should  in  every  btmk  escape  being  marked,  v.g,  in 

I    the    De    Am.    (be    final    long    a    of    ihe    abl.    amidtia    H 

\   overkioked  on   pp*   20,   36,   37,   38,   34.     But  the   following 

I   are    more    serious :     {uudutit    (B*    G.,    VL,    p,     i6)»    hitHf 

I  (Livy,  vr.,  pp.  3,  3),  tttriia^  fifr,,  p.  50),  Hih/t*f  \ih,,  p,  5S). 

'    In    the    Ilias,    K    105,    OmnipoUni^    ^eems   a   mistake   for 

I    Ignipotcnte,  and  I.  ^§1,  viiit  for  misii^     In  EcU,   VL,  51, 

j   qttai'ih^^Ht  is  a  mistake  for  quatiiaeit  and  in  Aen,.  VL, 

I    227,    we    have  pars  ingenie    tHWrt  fm^iri  \    There   is   no 

consistency   in   the  spelling    -riJ^   or   -j'rfi.    We  can   under- 

I   stand   spellings  like  scrv<fs  for  the  Ciceronian,  and   sefvus 

for  the  Augustan  period,  but  we  cannot  understand  vfi^ft** 

and  "itultus   fAen*,   L,  684,  710),  volgux  and  vnlgus  (Aen,, 

I.,     14^,     tgo),     on     opposite    pages.     Similarly     we    have 

volneto    and    ^mlnefO   (B.    G.,    V.»    cc»    43,    58),    tuum    and 

Uiom   (Eel.,    v.,   ^7,    45,    51,    7S).     Again,    on    consecutive 

pages  we  have  for  the  ace*   pL  hoitn  and  hosUs  fLivy, 

VL,  c.   a,    |§  4,    11),   and  aj^ain,  piiienfU   (c.  5,   g   5)  and 

ahnntnt?!    (c.  6,  §  5).     Nor  is  the  marking  of  **  concealed 

quantities "   consistent ;   t.g,    itttttrntssttt    and   dimU$o   (De 

Am.,  §1  8p  13),  nox  and   tu^x  (Aen.,  VI.,  539,  866)*    Some 

of    the    markings    require    reconsideration ;    the    following, 

which   are  certainly    long,    are    not    marked  ;     vluris  (De 

Am.,  g  77),  dcto  (Livy,  VI.,  c.  I,  |  4),  iuncius  (B.  G.,  V,, 

2*ii:    iind   a   good    many  are   marked   long    which    arc    not 

recognised  by   Lindsay  or  Hale  and  Buck:  indeed,   these 

authorities   say   some  of  them   are  probably   short.     Here 

are    instances:    cessii    (B.    G*.    V.,   35;   Aen.,    IV*,    705), 

rfaisis    fAen.,     L,    3to),    the    first    syllable    of    cognoicert 

(Ecl»p    IV.,    27),    iussit    (Livy,    VL,    2),    m^gma    (B.    G., 

Vh,   3),    mi$ceo    (Aent,    IV.,    570),    miUQ^    mm<*j    (B.    G., 

v.,  jq;   .ien,,  VL,  380;  IL,   1057),   nox  (Aen.,  VLp  «66), 

sigmtm  (B.  G,,  V*,  34),  ttgrnen  (Eel.,  L,    1),  fiftfPiui  (31*. 

695)- 

FoiTR  new*  numbers  of  Arnold's  Latin  Texts  are  now 
before  us :  Cicerpt  Fir  it  and  Second  Speethes  agmnsf 
Cutiliue,  and  Homtt,  Odc$,  Book  /.,  edited  by  L.  D. 
Wainwrighti  Livy,  StJft-thm,  edited  by  R.  M»  Henry; 
and  Selectiofts  frttm  Phitedrtts,  edited  by  Margaret  Brock. 
Each  64  pp.  J  Sd. — Our  remarks  on  the  others  apply  in 
general  to  the§e.  In  the  Horace,  ihe  long  vowels  (except 
when  they  are  in  position)  are  marked  in  half  of  each 
ode :  in  the  Ctceto  and  Livy,  the  long  vowels  are  marked 
aM  through  ;  so  also  in  Fhaedrus.  The  la^t  book,  however,, 
marks  the  first  syllable  of  huic  and  cuidam  with  a  long 
stroke  over  both  i*  and  r\  which  Is  incorrect,  u  being 
the  consonant.  The  marking  in  Phaedrus  h  altogether  a 
mistake,  for  his  verses  are  scanned  on  the  Plautine  system, 
word-accent  being  the  guiding  principle,  not  quantity*  Thus 
the  metrical  scheme  is  misleading,  and  does  not  at  all  re- 
present the  way  in  which  the  poems  were  recited.  A  few 
omissions  have  been  made  in  the  text  of  the  Cicero^ 
Phacdtus  is  provided  with  son>e  exercises  in  fe-tfanslation. 
The  Lirv  is  the  best  of  these  books,  because  U  contains 
interesting  pieces  of  Latin  which  could  not  be  convenlenity 
got  elsewhere  for  beginners'  use. 

Xenaphofitii  Opera  Ommn  i  frctfgnovit  brtvique  adnntn- 
tione  eriika  ittstfuxtl  E.  C.  Marchant.  L,  Hisloria 
Graica. — A    Commettlary   wUh   Intf^ducHon    and   Appendix 
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on  the  Hellenica  of  Xenophon  by  G.  E.  Underhill.  xcvi.4- 
378  pp.  (Clarendon  Press.)  75.  6d.  net.— We  have  already 
reviewed  Mr.  Underhill's  notes  in  these  pages,  and  the  text 
of  the  Oxford  edition.  Both  are  here  bound  together  in  one 
volume.  The  book  is  fat  and  cumbrous,  and  we  see  no 
gain  in  binding  the  two  parts  together,  unless  it  be  a  gain 
that  people  are  used  to  the  custom.  The  book  is  a  good 
one,  however,  and  will  prove  useful  to  students,  in  what- 
ever form  they  prefer  to  buy  it. 

English. 

In  Memoriam.  By  Lord  Tennyson.  265  pp.  (Mac- 
millan.)  55.  net. — This  volume  embodies  Tennyson's  own 
notes  to  his  most  popular  poem.  These  are  not  in  bulk 
a  considerable  addition  to  the  volume,  but  in  literary 
interest  they  constitute  a  remarkable  feature.  They  have 
been  edited  by  the  second  Lord  Tennyson,  who  writes  an 
introductory  section  dealing  with  the  moods  and  mental 
attitudes  which  characterised  the  great  Laureate's  view 
of  life,  and  the  problems  out  of  which  this  poem  took  its 
rise.  Nobody  probably  could  have  done  this  work  better ; 
and  we  have  in  these  pages  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  Tennyson's  personality.  To  many  of  the 
notes  left  by  the  poet  the  second  Lord  Tennyson  con- 
tributes comments  and  reflections,  often  based  upon  the 
biography  of  his  father  which  he  has  published,  and  some- 
times continuing  what  may  be  called  the  poet's  **  table 
talk."  All  lovers  of  Tennyson  ought  to  feel  grateful  for 
the  issue  of  this  volume. 

The  Sounds  of  Spoken  English,  By  Walter  Rippmann. 
1-126  pp.  (Dent.)  15.  6d. — Prof.  Rippmann  is  an 
acknowledged  authority,  and  this  book  was  badly  wanted. 
It  is  safe  to  predict  that  another  edition  will  be  called  for, 
and  no  doubt  many  suggestions  will  be  received  by,  and 
some  accepted  by,  the  author.  Twenty  pages  are  given 
to  the  organs  of  speech  and  fifty  to  the  analysis  of  separate 
sounds,  while  a  few  pages  at  the  end  deal  with  lists  of 
mispronounced  words  and  with  the  teaching  of  reading. 
The  alphabet  of  the  Association  Phon^tique  is  adopted 
throughout  the  illustrations.  When  we  come  to  use  the 
book,  we  may  find  it  too  advanced  for  the  ordinary  learner. 
It  is  rather  too  full  of  technical  terms,  and  it  might  be 
expanded  by  means  of  reading  exercises,  which,  put  at  the 
beginning,  would  give  an  easy  introduction  to  unfamiliar 
script.  Of  course  it  is  assumed  by  the  author,  and  we 
suppose  by  the  teacher,  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  try  to 
teach  standard  English.  The  dialects  have  gone ;  school 
English,  teachers'  English,  Oxford  English,  Girton  English 
flourish  ;  perhaps  Prof.  Rippmann 's  book  may  lead  to  a 
study  of  standard  English.  The  book  might  well  be  inter- 
leaved by  those  using  it  carefully. 

Scott's  Ivanhoe.  By  Fanny  Johnson.  XX.-I-291  pp. 
(Macmillan.)  is.  6d. — This  carefully  abridged  and  well 
edited  edition  of  Scott's  great  novel  is  an  addition  to  the 
well-known  series  for  secondary  schools.  It  may  be  said 
at  once  that  it  admirably  serves  its  purpose,  and  ought  to 
be  welcomed  and  used. 

Scenes  from  Old  Play-Boohs.  By  Percy  Simpson.  1-248 
pp.  (Clarendon  Press.)  3s.  6d. — This  is  a  distinctly 
original  book,  although  the  title  is  rather  a  misnomer. 
After  the  introduction,  which  is  a  very  bright  account  of 
Shakespeare's  theatre  (but  which  in  our  opinion  is  much 
too  short),  the  compiler  gives  us  extracts  from  twenty 
different  plays.  It  is  a  pity  that  there  is  so  much 
Shakespeare  in  the  book,  when  there  were  so  many  old 
play-books,   non-Shakespearian,   ready  to  hand.     A   feature 


of  this  volume  is  the  fulness  of  the  stage  dii 
hope  that  in  another  edition  Mr.  Simpson  will 
fuller  still. 

The  Squiere's  Tale.  By  A.  D.  Innes.  46  pf 
2d.— This  addition  of  one  of  Chaucer's  best 
ductions  to  this  well-known  series  of  Englis 
a  happy  venture.  The  introductory  matter  a 
excellent. 

Livy's  Hannibal  in  Italy.  123  pp.  D 
English  Mail  Coach.  96  pp.  Travels  in  Thi 
The  Travels  of  Captain  John  Smith.  137  p| 
8d.  each. — These  are  some  more  of  Dr.  Rouse 
ing-books,  and  in  them  he  continues  his  use 
providing  quite  uncustomary  reading-matter  \ 
fully  selected,  very  interesting,  and  in  all  c 
as  literature.  W^e  once  more  give  unstinted  p 
little  text-books. 

Paradise  Lost.  Book  IV.,  xiii.-i-43  pp 
xiv.-|-38  pp.  By  D.  Salmon  and  W.  Elliott. 
6d.  each,  net. — A  continuation  of  Messrs.  Lon, 
of  class-books  to  which  we  have  previously  act 
These  latter  volumes  are  as  good  as  the  foi 
and  for  the  excellence  of  their  notes  and  the  c 
brevity  of  their  introductory  matter  deserve  att 

HiBtopy 

English  Historians.  By  A.  J.  Grant.  Ixx 
(Blackie.)  2s.  6d. — This  book  consists  of  two 
an  introduction.  The  first  consists  of  thirJ 
selected  from  Lord  Bacon,  Edmund  Bolton,  s 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  * 
the  view  taken  by  Historians  at  different  p 
Objects  and  Methods  of  History.'*  The  secoj 
passages  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
Chronicle,  Clarendon,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Macai 
and  Gardiner,  *'  illustrating  the  Method  and 
by  Historians  at  different  periods."  They  are 
and  advantage  is  gained  for  comparison  by  « 
Clarendon,  Hume,  and  Gardiner  passages  b» 
same  subjects  :  Cromwell  and  the  time  of  Ch 
introduction  is  an  able  sketch  of  the  histc 
written  in  English.  The  subject  is  abrupth 
two  unequal  parts  by  the  exclusion  of  a 
Latin,  an  exclusion  which  practically  ol 
Middle  Ages.  After  five  pages,  devoted  t 
Saxon  Chronicle  and  Capgrave,  Prof.  Gran 
Cavendish's  Wolsey  and  Roper's  More.  Her 
story  is  continuous,  grows  fuller  with  the  n 
tury,  and  ends  with  a  short  discussion  of 
history.  Until  a  history  of  history  is  written 
summation  devoutly  wished  by  the  author,  : 
these  will  be  profitable  and  interesting  to  all  < 
teaching  of  the  subject. 

Britain's  Sea  Story.  Edited  by  E.  E.  Speij 
Nance.  xiii.-|-427  pp.  (Hodder  and  Stougl 
net. — This  book  consists  almost  entirely  of 
writers  who  have  described  the  doings  of 
adventurous  marine  from  B.C.  55  until  a.d.  i 
an  introduction  tracing  the  development  of  tl 
sailing-ships  from  the  earliest  times.  There  ; 
full-page  illustrations,  some  pieces  of  poetr}\ 
logical  outline,  which  is,  however,  not  use< 
poses  of  an  index.  The  authors  quoted  va 
Alfred  and  the  writers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Hakluyt,     Sir     Waltf-r     Raleigh,     Purchas, 


Uth  a  selection  makc^  excellent  reading,  and 
\oui4  certatnlv  be  added  to  the  school  library, 
ujieful  as  an  addition  to  the  text-book.  Some 
pr&  are  unknowp  to  us,  and  we  com14  have 
^t  account  of  these  and  of  their  trustworthi- 
night  easily  be  added  In  a  second  edition* 

ff  English  History,  By  N.  L.  Frazer,  vijL  + 
Rck,)  a^.^This  is  a  very  good  summary  of 
from  Roman  times  to  the  year  1901,  There 
t  illustrations  and  twelve  maps,  and,  besides 
ft  a  Hst  of  dates  in  Indian,  colonial ^  and 
Is,  a  glossary,  genealogical  tables,  a  brief 
f  ten  special  topics  (feudalism,  parliament, 
vy  party,  &c.},  and  forly  pages  of  biographies. 
makes  a  good  handbook  for  scholars  whose 
their  history  lessons  as  they  should  be  given — 

marks  a/  European  History.  By  F*  N,  Dixon* 
ive;)  a  J. — To  lell  the  story  of  nineteen  hun- 
in  140  pages  is  a  task  which  might  tax  the 
I  the  b^st.  Yet  we  must  confess  that  Mr* 
pre  successfully  given  us  an  outline  of  the  main 
fre  is,  of  course,  no  room  for  more— and  this, 
h  of  books  on  the  subject,  is  weJcome.  There 
;  and  an  index. 

Geography. 

Wortd*s  Comnu'fce,     By  J,  G,  Bartholomew. 

fart  L,  6d,     To  be  completed  in  22  parts,  issued 

IThe    first    part    of    this    really    unique    work 

the  middle   of   March.     The  publishers  claim 

IS  the  first  commercial  atlas  on  a  large  scale 

leared  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that,  ere 

1^   it  w*ill   include   no   fewer   than    176   pages  of 

^S   containing    1,000    maps   and    diagrams,    to 

Ipf  a  voluminous  text.     If  the  other  parts  are 

sample,  the  work  should  be  especially  useful 

tts    and    students   of    commercial    geography ♦ 

ised  in  conjunction  with  a  good  physical  atlas. 

51  contains  the  title-page,  the  index  of  contents, 

i  (4  pag^s)  of  a  gazetteer  of  commercial  com- 

id      two     double-page     coloured     plates— each 

p. — of  maps  dealing   with  the  production  and 

if   wheat   and   coffee.     On    the  back   of   these 

a  ted  capital  diagrams  and   notes.     Coffee,   for 

treated   under  such   headings   as   general    sunv 

commercial  geography),  development  in  w*orld 

■total    annual    production,    consumption     abso- 

^larively,  sources  of  the  British  supply,  and  rise 

prices.     The     chief    drawback     of    all     such 

treatments,  when  put  in  permanent  form.  Is 

^t — statistics   are  so   soon  out   of  date.     The 

supplies  an   instance  to  the  point,     j'Vccording 

im  showing  the  United  Kingdom's  sources  of 

Uniied   States  send   us  43. 5   per   cent,    of  our 

The  editor  is  careful  to  point  out  that  this 

on    the    average    of    the    years    1901-3.     But 

r  diagram.   It  had  already  been  pointed  out 

,A/«  **  rapidly   increasing   population   will   in 

fieck  on  exportation/'     This   is  exactly  what 

lappened,  and  the  43  j  per  cent,  has,  during 

years,    dropped    to    under    10    per    cent,     [f 

above   all   teachers — are    prt*pared    to    watch 

keep  them  up  to  date,  then  this  atlas  should 

tir  most  valued  possessions,   and   to  all   such 

Id  the  acquisition  of  the  various  parts  as  fast 


Afnericft,  By  Wm,  Hughes.  1^9  pp*  (Philip,)  is.  6d- 
— This  is  one  of  the  well-known  series  of  Philip  s  Geo- 
graphical Manuals  brought  up  to  date,  more  or  Jess,  In- 
ternal evidence  points  to  1901  as  the  date  in  question, 
though  here  and  there,  as  in  the  case  of  the  incKision  of  the 
two  new  Canadian  provinces  and  the  note  on  the  Panama 
RepnhUc,  new  paragraphs  have  been  inserted,  or  old  ones  re- 
w*r|tten.  This  up-to-date  matter  reads  oddly  beskie  such 
an  old'time  statement  as  that  the  Canadian  Rockies  *'  cul- 
minate in  .Mts,  Brown  and  Hooker  "  of  famous  memory  - 
one  would  almost  expect  to  find  that  bison  were  stilt 
obstructing  Westward-bound  trains  on  the  priilrie:&^but 
the  book  is  sound  here  at  all  events.  So  much  Information 
is  contained  that,  we  think,  the  work  h  more  suitable  for 
teachers  or  students  cramming  for  an  e.^ami nation  than  for 
ordinary  class-work.  But  the  main  defect  is  the  absence 
of  "causes  and  consequences/*  We  are  given,  for  instance, 
hundreds  of  names  of  towns,  and  a  fact  or  two  in  conneciiott 
with  each,  but  seldom  a  geographical  reason  why  they  have 
developed  where  they  are.  And  yet  it  is  Just  here  where  a 
geography,  to  be  educational,  should  be  strongest.  For 
the  rebt  there  are  no  illustrations,  no  diagrams,  no  Indesti 
to  counterbalance  there  are  three  coloured  political  maps, 
which  might  just  as  well  have  been  left  for  the  Students' 
Atlases,  and  one  curiously  antique-looking  black  and  white 
one  of  the  Western  World,  the  utility  of  which  we  entirely 
fail  to  grasp. 

Highways  and  Eyafays  in  Oxford  and  the  CatswMs.  By 
H.  A,  Evans.  With  illustrations  by  F.  L.  Griggs, 
t-400  pp.  (Macmillan.)  6jr,— The  series  of  which  this  book 
forms  a  link  aims  at  giving  the  Arthur  Young  of  to-day  a 
helping  hand.  It  is  first  a  guide-book;  then  an  itinerary; 
and  lastly  a  mine  of  historical  gossip.  You  cannot  hurry 
with  this  book  in  vour  pocket.  Starting  from  a  Pisgah 
view  of  Oxford,  the  writer  bicycles  us  via  Wondslock^ 
Banbury,  Edgehill,  and  Braiies,  through  villages  of  un- 
familiar names  to  Fairford,  Ciceter,  and  Chipping  Nor- 
ton, and  everywhere  there  is  something  to  be  told.  County 
histories  have  been  consulted,  old  stories  arc  re-dressed, 
curious  inscriptions  are  copied,  churches  are  pniiif^d  or 
abused  according  as  the  renovator  has  treated  them  rever- 
ently or  renovatingly*  The  **pecial  note  of  the  book  is,  we 
suppose,  thai  it  takes  us  to  byways ;  for  few  can  know 
the  district  so  well  as  the  patient  bicyclist  who  has  w^ritten 
about  it.  We  should  have  liked  more  stories  about  Edge- 
hill,  and  a  little  more  about  such  places  as  Brailes  (a 
fascinating  church),  and  a  large  number  of  unimportant 
names  might  be  omitted  for  some  further  yarns,  ghostly  and 
profane.  But  there  are  several  good  stories,  and  the 
numerous  iUustrailons  have  not  the  fault,  so  common  in 
expensive  g  11  id*i- books,  of  making  places  seem  grander  Ihan 
they  are.  Indeed,  .Mr,  Evans  has  not  gone  in  search  of  the 
grand  :  he  is  contented  w^ith  the  picturesque. 

tfathemailCB. 

Eyments  of  Dcscripth^e  Gtometry.  By  0*  E,  Randall, 
v*-f-209  pp,  (Ginn*)  8^.  6d. — In  the  preparation  of  this 
text -book  great  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  make 
the  principles  that  underlie  the  various  constructions  a3 
clear  as  possible.  In  many  of  the  current  books  on  de- 
scriptive geometry  a  rule,  rather  than  a  general  principle, 
Is  laid  down,  and  the  apprehension  of  spatial  relations  is 
frei|uently  far  from  perfect ;  in  the  general  conceptions  on 
which  the  treatment  is  based  this  book  is  distinctly  sound, 
and  ihe  exposition  is  stated  in  simple  language.  In  the 
course  of  the  work  a  few  of  the  simpler  applications  to 
problems  in  machine  drawing,  &c.,  are  given,   but  in  thft 
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main  the  book  is  a  treatise  on  geometry  introductory  to 
practical  treatises  in  which  the  principles  and  construc- 
tions are  required.  A  student  who  has  mastered  the  treat- 
ment here  given  is  thoroughly  prepared  for  all  the  usual 
applications. 

Elementary  Geometry.  Books  VI.  and  VII.  By  W.  M. 
Baker  and  A.  A.  Bourne.  389-477  pp.  (Bell.)  15.  6d. — 
The  earlier  pages  follow  in  the  main  the  lines  of  Euclid's 
eleventh  book — so  far  as  that  book  was  used  in  schools 
— and  the  treatment  does  not  seem  to  be  much  better.  The 
later  sections  give  the  simpler  properties  of  the  polyhedra 
and  the  mensuration  of  the  usual  solids.  Though  the  book 
does  not  appeal  to  us  as  a  specially  good  treatment  of 
elementary  solid  geometry,  it  contains  much  useful  matter 
clearly  expressed,  and  will  be  found  serviceable  for  school 
work. 

The  Theory  of  Determinants  in  the  Historical  Order  of 
Development.  By  Thomas  Muir.  xi.-f49i  pp.  (Mac- 
millan.)  175.  net. — To  anyone  with  the  faintest  interest 
in  the  history  of  mathematics — and  the  number  of  such 
persons  is  happily  on  the  increase — this  handsome  volume 
will  be  a  great  delight.  The  subject-matter  is,  for  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  book,  well  within  the  range  of 
readers  whose  mathematical  attainments  are  not  very 
advanced,  while  the  gradual  development  of  an  important 
instrument  of  research  is  portrayed  in  language  of  singular 
clearness  and  simplicity.  The  intrinsic  interest  of  the 
theory  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  long  array  of  mathe- 
maticians who  have  been  attracted  to  its  study ;  there  are 
few  of  the  mathematicians  of  the  first  rank  who  flourished 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  whose  names 
are  not  to  be  found  in  connection  with  some  development 
of  determinantal  theory,  and  none  who  has  not  made  ex- 
tensive use  of  it.  The  reader  can  commit  himself  with 
absolute  security  to  Dr.  Muir's  guidance,  and,  while  study- 
ing this  volume,  he  will  learn  much  more  than  a  know- 
ledge of  determinants ;  he  will  gain  some  insight  into  the 
vast  field  of  mathematical  research,  and  will  be  brought 
into  touch  with  many  of  the  greatest  minds  that  have 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  mathematics. 

Test  Papers  in  Elementary  Mathematics.  By  A.  Clement 
Jones  and  C.  H.  Blomfield.  viii.-|-248  pp.  (Edward 
Arnold.)  2s.  6d. — ^The  object  of  this  work,  as  stated  in 
the  preface,  is  to  provide  a  graduated  series  of  test  papers 
on  the  mathematical  work  of  the  lower  and  middle  forms 
of  secondary  schools.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  by  inspec- 
tion, the  papers  have  been  drawn  up  on  very  sensible 
linos ;  the  questions  are  sufliciently  varied,  and  they  are 
not  too  difficult.  The  collection  includes  a  large  number 
of  examination  papers  set  by  various  examining  bodies, 
and  this  feature  should  prove  very  valuable  to  teachers. 

.4  New  Junior  Arithwctic.  By  H.  Bompas  Smith. 
X. -1-222  pp.  (Methuen.)  2s.  6d. — ^This  book  is  drawn  up 
on  sensible  lines  and  is  not  overloaded  with  examples, 
though  these  are  given  in  considerable  number  and  variety. 
We  are  in  cordial  agreement  with  the  remark  in  the 
preface  that  **  the  movement  in  favour  of  oral  teaching 
may  be  carried  too  far  ** ;  as  pupils  advance  in  their 
studies  they  should,  we  think,  be  gradually  trained  to 
master  the  text-book  without  much  direct  aid  from  the 
teacher.  .As  the  fashion  runs  at  present,  the  pupil  is  kept 
too  long  in  leading-strings. 

.1  Shilling  Arithmetic.  By  S.  L.  Loney  and  L.  W. 
Grenville.  xxiv.-hi86  pp.  (.Macmillan.)  With  Answers, 
IS.  6d. — ^This  book  is  written  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Loney *s 
well-known    **  Arithmetic    for    Schools,"    though    simplifi- 


I  cations,   suggested  by  experience  in   school-tea 
I  in  many  places.     Ample  provision  is  made  for 
school  work. 

Blackie's  Model  Arithmetics.     Three-term  S 
In   script  figuring.     Book   II.,   48   pp.     Book 
Paper   covers,    each   2d. — ^These   books   cover 
Standards    II.    and    III.    respectively;     the    • 
numerous  and  simple  and  the  type   is  exceedi 

Science  and  Technology. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Physics.  Trar 
Ganot's  **  Elements  de  Physique  "  by  the  1 
Atkinson.  Seventeenth  edition,  edited  by  I 
Reinold,  F.R.S.  xi.-l-ii69  pp.  (Longm; 
**  Ganot's  Physics  **  has  been  for  more  than 
an  old  familiar  friend  to  students  of  natura 
From  it  many  of  us  obtained  our  first  broad 
realm  of  physical  science,  and  the  precise  meth 
principles  have  been  established  and  constant 
The  classical  experiments  of  Regnault,  Duloi 
Laplace  and  Lavoisier,  Arago,  Cailletet  and 
cault,  Fizeau  and  Fresnel  are  associated  in  ou 
the  treatise  of  which  the  seventeenth  edition 
able.  To  these  investigations  and  many  oth 
kind  which  laid  firm  foundations  for  scientifi 
the  nineteenth  century  the  gift  of  immortalit; 
not  the  appearance  of  perpetual  youth.  Prof, 
restored  very  successfully  the  parts  of  this 
showed  signs  of  weakness  or  decay  in  the 
knowledge ;  so  that  while  the  general  chai 
volume  remains  unaltered,  new  material  can 
nearly  every  page.  Dewar's  low-temperature 
activity,  colour  photography,  water-tube  bo 
experiments,  wireless  telegraphy,  and  the  ph 
examples  of  new  subjects  introduced  in  the: 
places.  The  revision  has  been  thorough,  anc 
satisfactory  in  every  respect.  The  new  wine 
into  the  old  bottle  without  bursting  the  s 
believe  that  a  draught  of  it  would  refresh  the 
student  of  physics  who  has  been  depressed 
centrated  juices  usually  provided  by  scho< 
Every  school  in  which  elementary  science  is 
possess  the  book,  and  the  student  who  acquir 
find  it  a  faithful  help  in  scientific  study. 

The  Student's  Hygiene.  By  Ernest  Eva 
pp.  (Swan  Sonnenschein.)  35.  6d. — We  gath 
title-page  and  preface,  that  this  book  is  m: 
for  students  working  through  the  Stage  I.  s 
Board  of  Education ;  but  the  greater  part 
seems  to  be  much  above  this  standard  of  > 
to  be  quite  unnecessarily  detailed  and  tec 
work  of  reference  for  more  advanced  stude 
it  will  be  of  considerable  service.  Great  ] 
given  to  practical  work,  but  the  instructions 
and  experiment  are  in  many  cases  too  vague 
help  10  the  beginner.  An  instance  of  this  n 
from  p.  32  : — "  Find  the  portal  vein,  cut  it  op 
it  into  the  liver,  noting  how  it  branches.*' 
believe,  the  first  time  the  portal  vein  is  nienti 
on  p.  132  we  are  told  **  how  a  standard  soa 
be  made."  Merely  to  carry  out  the  instruct 
no  easy  matter,  and  the  solution  when  made 
— would  b?  useless.  It  must  be  admitted  tfc 
experiments  prescribed  are  quite  so  unfortuna 
many  others  need  strenuous  revision.  In 
flaws  the  book  has  many  admirable  featur 
commend  it  to  discriminating  readers.  Th 
Food,   Diet,  and  Cooking  especially  merit  pra 


Science:  Plant  and  Animal  Life,     By  W.  S. 

IL-ei57     pp.     ^Clive.)    as.— This     book     has 

for  the  use  of  candidates  preparing  for  the 
Certificate  '*  examinatton  of  the  Board  of 
I  bout  one-third  of  the  ?^pace  is  allotted  to  the 
t]at?us  dealini^  with  animal  life.  This  portion ^ 
Orsplace  in  tteaiment,  h  on  the  whole  trusi- 
Irest  of  the  book,  on  plant  life»  contains  many 
frhaps  the  most  serious  of  these,  occurring 
jfiv*  limes,  h  the  astonishing  statement  thai 
|s  the  pcwer  of  decooTposmg  carbonic  at  id 
lisj  one  is  hnrdly  surprised  by  the  relatively 
Ind  sh'ps  in  th<?  book*  Of  (hese  may  be  men- 
Itemenis  that  the  epidermic  of  the  maie-fern 
'  no  thlorophyll,  that  paphir  flowers  have 
1^  I  wo  "  stamens,  and  primrose  flowers  only 
[  The  nu  cell  us  of  an  ovule  is  called  the 
pd  there  are  references  to  the  '■'  ptth  *'  and 
^*  of  the  male-fern  stem,  which  possesses 
lit,  m  the  description  of  the  yeast  plant  wc? 
I  sugar  '*  does  not  provide  material  for  the 
bf     pro  topi  asm ,     since     it     contains     carbon, 

oxygen  only  ,  .  .  the  sugar  provides  only  the 
[organism/^  Such  statements  as  ihese  make 
(tor  us  to  recommend  the  book  in  its  present 
Jly  considering  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
JEten. 

^nih*  By  William  J.  Lang.  sxvf. +  390  pp. 
6d. — In  this,  the  latest  volume  of  his 
mat  studies,  Mr.  Long  breaks  new  ground, 
in  his  own  inimitable  manner  the  results  of 
**  white  wolf,  fisher,  salmon,  wild  gfjose, 
kid  a  score  of  others  hig  and  Httle  '*  in  the 
^  woods  and  salmon  rivers  and  mossy  barren 
l^^brador  and  Newfoundland.  Mr,  Long's 
b  lies  in  his  Bnding  in  the  greater  part  of 
jjfe^playing,  working,  seeking  food,  making 
|lg  other  animals,  avoiding  traps  and  enemies 
bt  of  a  blind  instinct,  but  of  a  very  wide- 
EtJice.  The  result  Is  that  the  reader  gains 
^  often  a  startling,  impression  of  the 
instil ies.  The  method  has  recently  been 
vigorously*  and  Mr.  Long  defends  the 
statement's  and  interpretations  in  a  lengthy 
interesting  preface*  **  To  call  a  thing  m- 
ne  creature  and  reflex  action  In  another,  or 
same  thing  as  love  and  kindness  In  one 
julse  in  another,   is/*  he  says,  '*  to  be  blinder 

ilhe   iinpulse    which    is   suppcjsed    to   govern 
IS    vii'W    may    not    commend    itself    to    those 
i^ild  anitmd  only  something  to  be  killed,  but 
to  all    true  naturalists.     Mr.    Long*s   books 
I  seienii^c  value,  but  they  will  be  read  chiefly 
Iging   interrst  fif  the   narratnv   and   the  great 
■if    literary*    mle*       '*  Northern    Trails  *'    is 
[tr^as  good  as  '*  School  of  the  Woods/*  and 
tly    give    it    highur    praise.     It    should    be 
iUy.  that  Mr.  Charles  Cope  land's  illustrations 
as  ever* 

nut  of  Doors.  By  the  Hon,  M*  Cordelia 
■41  pp.  (T.  Fisher  Unwln.)  21.  net.^-This 
a  capital  example  of  what  may  b«  called 
|>  met  hod  of  nature-study,  and  for  quite  young 
ipethod  is  probably  the  best.  The  twenty -four 
treat  of  what  might  be  observed  during  a 
ttak^ii  twice  a  week  for  a  year.  Although 
not  in  anv  sense  crowded  with  facts,  they 


manage  to  convey  an  astonishing  timount  of  information. 
At  the  ends  of  ihe  lessons  are  particularly  useful  sets  of 
questions  to  be  answered.  The  book  may  be  strongly 
recommended. 

HiBcellatieoui. 

V&ke  pFciiiHctioH  and  the  Phonetics  of  Dctlam^Uon,  By 
J.  C  Newlands.  laS  pp.  (Oliphanti  Anderson,  and 
Ferrier.)  2s.  6d.  net, — This  is  an  excellently  printed  booki 
with  nice  large  type,  large  margins,  good  stout  paper  1  and  a 
pretty  binding.  As  for  the  matter,  it  is  perhaps  less  !iatis- 
factory.  We  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Newlands  can  point  to 
gratifying  success  on  ihe  part  of  his  pupils ;  but  he, 
like  almost  every  other  teacher  of  elocution,  fails  to  be  con- 
vincing on  paper.  Repeatedly  the  writer  addresses  an 
imaginary  hearer,  admonishes  and  corrects  him;  if  instead 
of  this  we  had  a  dozen  pictures  showing,  for  instance,  what 
Mr.  Newlands  considers  the  correct  position  of  the  speaker's 
body,  it  would  have  been  more  helpfuL  The  importance 
attached  to  good  breathing  and  the  advice  given  on  thii  sub- 
ject are  to  be  commended  i  but  such  statements  as  **  the 
concentration  of  vocalisation  should  be  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest "  are  not  very  lucid  t  and  personalities  are  best 
avoided^lhere  is  not  much  value  for  the  majority  of  readers 
in  the  remark  that  ^a  want  of  resonance  is  to  be  found  m 
the  preaching  voice  of  Canon  Gough."  How  do  we  -  lift  the 
breaih  off  the  vocal  bands  **?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
symbols  on  page  79?  ^^*^'''<  ^^  ^he  difference  between  the 
exercise  on  page  81  and  that  on  page  83?  What  is  the 
breathed  r  "  common  in  the  South  of  England  '*?  Is  eh 
in  church  a  single  sound?  What  Is  a  "contractile  move- 
ment "?  From  a  scientific  point  of  view  the  book  has  little 
value ;  of  phonetics  there  is  very  little,  and  even  that  must 
be  accepted  with  caution.  When  will  teachers  of  elocution 
condescend  patiently  to  study  speech  as  it  Is,  before  they 
dogmatise  on  speech  as  it  should  be? 

,1  New  InUrpfctation  of  Hi^rbart's  Psychohgy,  By  L, 
Davidson,  i-igt  pp-  (Blackwood.)  jj.  6d.— This  ex- 
tended thesis  is  a  defence  and  an  explanation  x>f  what  the 
author  thinks  was  Herbart*s  position.  Morality  is  know- 
ledge :  education  is  morality,  and  the  teacher's  business  is 
to  impart  right  knowledge  in  the  right  way.  The  good 
will,  from  which  morality  comes,  is  only  desire  phts  a 
supposition  of  attainmem  ;  desire  being  the  result  which 
is  the  balance  of  presentations,  and  presentations  being 
the  only  influences  that  can  affect  the  colourless  souL  If 
this  is  all  granted,  then  education  is  an  apperceptive  many- 
sided  interest  roused  through  educative  instruction,  Le, 
instruction  which  is  Ihe  training  of  the  heart  and  will. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  all  of  it  seems  easy  ;  that  we  know 
well  enough  how  habit  can  be  overcome  by  habit,  and  that 
environment  can  accomplish  (sometimes)  the  miraculous. 
But  the  ordinary  reader  will  be  beset  by  the  whispers  of 
**  heredity,"  **  apparently  ingrained  evil,"  "physiological 
unfitness**:  and  before  these  whispers  the  louder  and 
longer  words  sink  into  weary  silence.  Neither  Merbart 
nor  Leibnitji  satisfies  the  practical  world  :  and  physiology 
ha*  yet  to  have  its  say.  1  hus  to  the  everyday  teacher  the 
book  before  us  has  an  academic  interest  i  by  its  rules  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  produce  a  St,  John  or  a  murderer  at 
will.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  ran  be  absolutely  certain  ^f 
producing  neither*     And  at  present  all  psychologies  fail  us. 

Lectures  to  Tcachefs  on  the  Prevention  of  Infectioui 
Diieau'i,  By  W.  Berry.  1-64  pp,  (Bristol:  J.  Wright-) 
6d.— Ihis  useful  little  book  is  a  reprint  of  five  lectures  by 
a  medical  officer  of  Wigan  ;  it  incidentally  pleads  for  some- 
thing  more  than  the  haphazard  hygiene  instruction  now 
recomniendwl  to,  but  not  enforced  on,  teachers  In  schools. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  in  letters  which  appear  in  these 
columns.  As  a  rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or 
review  printed  in  Thb  School  World  will  be  submitted 
to  the  contributor  before  publication,  so  that  the  criticism 
and  reply  may  appear  together. 

The  New  AsBOciation  of  Teaohers  of  English  and  Others* 

Though  there  are  already  numerous  "  subject  "  associa- 
tions, another  was  formed  on  April  28th,  at  the  University 
of  London,  for  promoting  the  study  and  teaching  of  the 
English  language  and  literature.  There  is  considerable 
agreement  that  further  organisation  for  this  end  is  greatly 
needed.  Of  recent  years  much  attention  has  been  directed 
to  English  through  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  Modern  Languages  Association,  and  individual  men  and 
women  specially  interested.  Publishers,  too,  have  lent 
ready  support.  But  the  eflforts  have  been  largely  uncorre- 
lated,  with  the  result  that  in  many  instances  they  appear 
to  have  died  out.  It  is  just  this  correlation  and  continuous- 
ness  that  it  is  hoped  the  steady  pressure  of  a  specific 
association  will  be  able  to  furnish. 

There  has  been  undoubted  progress  in  raising  the  standard 
of  English  and  in  improving  the  methods  by  which  it  is 
taught,  yet  to  this  day  (particularly  in  many  boys*  schools) 
the  subject  is  held  in  low  estimation.  Several  speakers  at 
the  meeting  emphasised  this  fact,  and  pointed  out  that 
English  was  either  omitted  altogether  from  the  curriculum 
or  frequently  entrusted  to  the  least  competent  members  of 
the  staff. 

Its  affinities  with  other  subjects  will  be  granted  by  every- 
one. Opposition  will  hardly  be  offered  to  the  contention 
that  the  classical  master  may  well  supplement  his  examples 
of  the  finest  characteristics  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
probably  appreciated  only  by  a  few,  with  similar  character- 
istics from  the  best  English  literature,  certain  to  be 
appreciated  by  many  more;  that  the  teacher  of  modern 
languages  may  use  it  serviceably  by  way  of  comparison  and 
translation  ;  that  the  pupil  is  better  prepared  for  the  study 
of  science  if  he  possess  the  power  of  clear  expression  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  a  smattering  of  chemistry  than  if  he 
come  armed  with  this  knowledge  ill  digested,  ill  arranged, 
and  ill  expressed  ;  or  that  the  study  of  history  has  in  its 
humanistic  aspect  matter  inseparable  from  what  is  best  in 
our  literature.  Few  will  hold  these  things  to  be  conten- 
tious. What  is  highly  contentious  is  to  assert  one  of  these 
affinities  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 

But  in  all  these  cases,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the 
last,  the  employment  of  English,  though  serviceable,  is 
subsidiary.  The  subject  is  not  regarded  as  ranking  on  the 
same  level  with  those  it  assists.  Its  position  is  therefore 
not  of  equal  honour.  Vet  it  is  precisely  this  equal  pro- 
fessional estimation  for  English  that  is  its  peculiar  need,  if 
a  due  percentage  of  teachers  (in  boys'  schools  at  any  rate) 
are  to  make  it  their  special  study,  and  if  those  who  devote 
themselves  chiefly  to  other  subjects,  but  who,  from  the 
exigencies  of  the  time-table,  are  compelled  to  do  English 
work,  are  not  to  regard  it  as  of  merely  a  perfunctory 
character. 

Of  course  the  claim  for  equality  of  honour  must  be  based 
upon  equality  of  service.  Can  English  render  service  to 
education  as  valuable  as  that  rendered  by  the  classics  or  by 
modern  languages?  I  think  it  can.  Some  may  find  this 
service  in  the  mental  discipline  of  the  essay,  in  the  intel- 
lectual value  of  the  power  of  clear  and  connected  thought 
wedded  to  clear  and  representative  language.  Others  again 
may   find   it   in   the   direction   of   scholarship   and   all   that 


scholarship  implies.     This  is  good  work,  but 
I   chiefly  critical,  and  therefore  does  not  differ  ii 
I   the  bulk  of  work  done  in  schools,  in  whatever 
is  not  the  appeal  of  our  literature  to  the  em 
in    suggesting    higher    standards    of    taste, 
aesthetic  service,  of  greater  value  still?     Oth 
their    degree,    notably    history    in    its    earlic 
classics   in   their   later,   make  the   same   app 
make  it  so  continuously  nor  with  such  direct 
And  just   because   the   spirit  of   the   age   is 
materialistic,    it   is   important   to    assert    the 
particular  service   which   English   literature  • 
effectively,  because  so  naturally.     If  this  cont 
and  English  literature  does  readily  supply  tc 
element  of  great  value,  and  one  not  so  readi 
other  subjects,  there  is  every  justification  foi 
length   of   forming  yet   another   association, 
perhaps  the  best  way  of  trying  to  secure  that  i 
is  supplied  on  a  national  scale. 

Since  the  suggesting  of  taste  evades  met 
ment,  the  reading  of  English  literature  in  i 
be  entrusted  to  skilful  and  cultured  men  and 
are  not  necessarily  specialists  in  English,  but 
do  this  work.  We  are  told  there  is  a  defic 
men  and  women.  The  deficiency  is  likely  t 
as  the  subject  is  held  in  low  estimation.  ' 
professional  estimation  will  require  sustained 
part  of  those  who  love  it.  The  effectiveness 
will  probably  vary  with  the  number  of  teach 
who  engage  in  it — hence  the  necessity  of  loca 
which  will  be  the  more  useful  as  it  is  the  les 
with  the  sustained  value  of  the  effort  they 
the  necessity  of  central  organisation  of  fon 
representative,  so  far  as  may  be,  of  local 
hoped  that  the  new  association  will  suppl; 
binding  force.  Of  such  an  association  the 
doubtedly  the  heart.  For  this  reason  the  cons 
be  such  as  to  permit  teachers  of  all  grades, 
join,  but  to  render  active  assistance.  At  the 
it  is  to  do  lasting  service  to  a  subject  in  w 
and  scholarship  play  so  large  a  part,  the  p 
scholar  and  of  others  who  love  English  letter 
only  welcome,  but  essential.  Already  their 
freely  given.  It  is  not  easy  to  underestimate 
the  influence  they  are  bound  to  exercise. 

Subject  associations  have  done,  and  are  c 
deal  for  the  improvement  of  methods  of  tei 
great  drawback  is  their  multiplicity,  with 
demand  upon  driving  power.  But  after  all 
difficulty,  and  therefore  not  insuperable.  Of 
ing  to  the  direction  of  federating  these  socie 
it  has  become  sufficiently  general  the  task 
impossible  to  fashion  the  requisite  machinery. 

Liverpool.  G.  E.  i 

Is  School  Science  Worth  Havin 

In  Prof.  Armstrong's  article  of  last  mc 
World  we  have  a  criticism  of  science  teach 
no  less  trenchant  than  it  is  suggestive,  and 
to  express  my  thanks  to  him  and  to  you  f 
tunity  it  affords  of  discussing  the  position 
schools  at  the  present  time. 

His  question  is  one  for  headmasters  and 
well  as  for  science  masters.  It  is  for  th 
whether  school  science  shall  be  worth  havinj 
of  work  largely  determine  the  methods  pr; 
have  asked,  almost  in  vain,  for  enlighten 
Scarcely    one    headniastcr    in   a    hundred   has 


t meaning  of  an  experiment  in  the  scientiEc 
>e  the  tonditions  necessary  far  such. 
|«ve  worked,  and  watched  the  young  student 
i^  iind  undtrstand  the  active  mental  attitude 
^1e  it  the  work  is  properly  directed,  can  speak 
jtitdon  for  the  incalculable  value  of  school 
I  are  sure  that,  under  suitable  conditions  and 
trection,  it  has  not  its  equal  for  developing 
[self-reltflt^ce,  and  sound  judgment.  Besides, 
Ittrnng  !jays,  the  opportunities  th<?  work  affords 
0d  mathematical  co-opera  I  inn  are  unique,  and 
i  to  the  educational  Instincts  of  every  adminjs- 

public  schools. 
I  question  of  laboratory  accomnjodation,  which 
^  good,  but  a  question  of  educational  policy 
fehooL  If  straw  is  not  allowed,  what  is  the 
iilng  the  maker  if  the  bricks  are  bad?  The 
«y  be  sown,  but  if  the  right  conditions  of 
liTithhcld  one  does  not   feel  surprised  to  see  a 

f  must  also  be  partly  attributed  to  the  fact 
lence  is  hardly  out  of  its  infancy,  and  its  in- 
the  domain  of  educational  work  has  led  to 
ays  of  the  ancients,  and  to  putting  up 
work  totally  unsuitable  for  its  develop- 
He  natural  consequence  of  a  somewhat  dis- 
I,  We  must  acknowledge  that  our  foundations 
»ve  not  always  been  well  and  truly  laid.  Too 
I  has  been  given  to  piling  the  bricks  up,  and 
lie  manner  in  which  they  fit  in  with  what  is 
Njund*  Bricks  of  science — facts  of  science — 
^  up,  and  In  any  order,  while  the  sciences  of 
lability  were  ignored.  We  are  beginning  to 
jnot  our  province  so  much  to  build  an  edifice 
pet  and  theory  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
if  work,  obser>'at!on,  and  reflection, 
ftioii  of  a  power  to  build  for  himself  is  more 
llhe  youth  than  any  information  we  can  give 
jean  supply*  Naturally,  in  the  p^ocesi^  of  form- 
IB t ion  much  is  done  that  covers  common  ground, 
Irection  the  work  inay  develop  lat*^r,  and  facts 
I  that  are  useful  in  themselves :  but  I  would 
fc  actual  bit  of  science  work  done  is  of  less 
Ian  the  manner  in  which  It  is  done.  The 
If  be  laid  on  the  attitude  of  the  worker  to 
(  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  grasps  the 
|ect  of  his  investigation.  The  facts  of  science 
m-  proper  place,  and  a  te^ct-book  becomes  a 
flication,  of  reference,  supplementing  actual 
bd  not  studied  as  something  inspired  or 
k  of  superior  wisdom,  and  above  criticism. 
rs*  experience  of  science  teaching  enables  me 
efullj  of  science  work  in  secondary  schools, 
Uary  change  that  has  taken  place  in  our 
Itiods  all  over  the  country  in  so  short  a  time 
jiat  has  been  progressively  towards  the  true 
should  promise  w<?ll  for  the  future. 
rist*s  Hospital,  we  have  greater  opportimi- 
ban  anywhere  else  of  conducting  the  work 
f)€s,  and  though  we  have  many  cramping 
spoil  our  plans,  the  four  years'  experience 
tracing  and  convincing, 

Cha5.  E.  BnowKE* 
iisd.  West  Horsham. 

||     Well,  hardly  ever  !  '"  to  quote  Prof,  Arm- 
as one  who  has  taught  schord  science  for 
sorts  and  conditions  of  schools,  from  a 


first-grade  London  public  school  down  to  an  armycramming 
establishment  on  the  South  Coast*  1  have  heard  all 
manner  of  charges  levelled  against  it,  as  a  rouer  of  clothes 
and  a  destroyer  of  test-tubes ;  but  it  has  been  left  to  the 
great  protagonist  himself  to  deal  it  the  severest  blow 
of  aJh 

Whertver  science  is  taught  to-day  Prof*  Armstrong** J 
name  will  bo  dragged  out  by  the  enemy  as  giving  the 
crowning  evidence  of  the  failure  of  our  subject  to  fustify 
its  eitistence,  and,  moreover,  as  as*ierting  the  positive  harm 
it  is  dotng  to  the  morals  of  our  boys*  Like  Socrates  of 
old,  we  are  accused  of  perverting  our  youth  1 — Socrates 
himself  says  it.  I  wonder  if  Prof*  Armstrong  has  realised  i 
that,  in  the  hands  of  many  principals,  his  ^tirade  may  be 
used  as  an  excuse — and  a  justifiable  one — for  further  cutting 
science  time*  What  answer  will  the  unfortunate  master 
give  when  he  is  confronted  with  the  name  of  one  whc, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  is  held  by  the  man  in  the  street  to 
be  an  authority  in  educational  matters?  The  first  thought 
that  occurs  to  me  after  reading  through  the  remarkable 
statements  of  Prof.  Armstrong  is  that  he  has  been  singularly 
unfortunate  in  his  students.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest 
to  me  personally  to  find  that  I  have  been  aiding  and 
abetting  in  supplying  bo3s  who  are  dishonest,  who  have  no 
initiative,  who  know  not  how  to  experiment,  and  who— 
final  sin — have  not  made  dozens  and  dozens  of  density 
determinations*  I  should  imagine  that  the  greater  part  of 
his  dishonest  students  cam€  from  instLtulions  where  the 
gospel  of 

*"  Weigh,  weigh,  weigh  ** 

had  been  preached  and  practised  ad  nauseam,  and  where 
the  new  subject  '*  Armstrong  '*  had  displaced  the  older 
fashioned  ch<}mistry. 

It  is  of  interest  also  lo  find  that  our  teachers  of  chemistry 
are  incapable  of  conducting  an  experiment,  and  that  they 
have  never  been  taught  so  to  do. 

Where  are  the  professors  of  chemistry?  Is  Exhibition 
Road  the  Mecca  of  L'sherdom,  and  can  no  good  come  out 
of  Gottfer  Street  and  the  provinces? 

Verily  must  we  gird  up  our  heuretic  loins  and  say 
Go,  hang* 

I  am  treading  on  delicate  ground  when  1  treat  of  texi* 
books — being  a  sinner*  I  quite  agree  that  in  the  heuretic 
paradise  no  text-books  should  defile  the  presence,  and 
further,  that  in  all  decent  laboratories  every  boy  should  be 
his  own  author*  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who 
stands  outside  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  for  his  sins  is 
compelled  to  pass  boys  through  all  sorts  of  exammfttions. 
is  alt  this  practicable?  No!  for  the  heuretic  teaches  his 
thousands  and  we  our  tens  of  thousands.  With  a  class  of 
four  1  would  heurise  an  I  were  an  Armstrong — ^but  with 
forty  I 

The  ordinary  average  experimentally^incapable  science 
master  wants  some  sort  of  text-book  to  clarify  the  ideas 
of  his  boys — for  revision^ — for  home  work — ^for  the  boy 
who  wants  to  reyd  ahead.  He  finds  it  useful,  maybe 
because  it  gives  some  hints  of  what  other  less  experi* 
menially-incapable  men  have  done  in  their  classes*  Tf  he 
is  a  wise  man  he  keeps  a  supply  of  them,  because  he  can 
pick  up  useful  tips  from  tiiem»  They  are  as  useful  and 
necessary  to  him  in  everyday  school  science  as  a  Latin 
grammar  is  for  his  colleague. 

Let  any  science  master  think  of  the  hundreds  of  boys 
who  have  passed  through  his  laboratories,  their  keenness, 
and  their  interest  in  a  subject  which  stands  out  in  their 
school  life  so  brighily  relieved  from  class-room  drudgerj'* 

Let    them   think  of   the   chosen   few — and    what    master 
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has   not   influenced   some  of   these   with   his  own   spirit? — 
who  leave  them  with  the  fixed  idea  of  themselves  becoming 
pioneers  in  our  glorious  science.     Can  they  then  doubt  that   I 
school  science  has  been  a  success? 

A.    E.    DUNSTAX. 

(Formerly  Science  Master  in  Owen's  School,  Islington.)    j 
East  Ham  Technical  College. 

As    Prof.    Armstrong's    very    interesting    and    instructive    I 
article  on  science  work  in  the  May  number  of  The  School 
World    may   give    rise    to    considerable    correspondence,    I 
would  like  to  confine  my  criticism  to  one  statement  from 
which  I  feel  compelled  to  dissent. 

The  value  of  science  as  a  factor  in  mental  training  is 
now  so  generaHy  recognised  that  further  emphasis  is  need- 
less ;  but  how  can  we  confidently  make  an  assertion  such 
as  this  : — **  We  know  that  our  subject  may  be  made  the 
means  of  aflfording  .  .  .  moral  training  of  higher  excel- 
lence than  can  be  given  through  any  other  branch  of  school 
work  "?  The  moral  training  that  science  gives,  where 
discipline  is  properly  enforced,  seems  to  me  to  have  very 
much  in  common  with  that  developed  by  some  other  sub- 
jects in  an  ordinary  curriculum.  Thriftiness,  neatness, 
truthfulness  in  observation,  are  important  elements  in  form- 
ing character,  and  the  last  is  essential.  But  (i)  it  is  open 
to  question  whether  the  accuracy  acquired  in  laboratory 
work  need  improve  a  boy's  accuracy  in  totally  unallied 
subjects.  Can  we  answer  with  certainty  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  training  one  special  function  of  the  brain  upon 
all  the  other  functions?  (2)  Still  less  can  I  grasp  the 
implied  assertion  that  such  training  can  be  made  a 
foundation  for  the  truthfulness  required  of  boys  in  their 
ordinary  social  relations.  Yet  this,  and  much  more, 
are  included  in  moral  training.  Can  science,  like  history, 
treat  of  those  motives  of  human  action,  touch  those 
springs  of  conduct,  expound  those  principles  of  life,  which 
lead  the  young  mind  insensibly  to  form  its  ideals  and 
frame  its  patterns  from  nobler  and  richer  examples,  un- 
touched in  the  process  by  motives  of  self-interest,  in 
the  effort  to  obtain  a  result  or  win  approval?  Can 
all  that  we  require  in  character  be  formed  by  an  in- 
ductive process  of  experimental  research,  however  well 
directed?  Perhaps  I  read  more  into  the  phrase  '*  moral 
training  "  than  Prof.  Armstrong  intends.  F.  Brett. 

Cranleigh  School,  Surrey. 

In  reading  the  article  by  Prof.  Armstrong  in  the  May 
number  of  The  School  World  most  science  teachers,  I 
think,  must  have  been  alternately  irritated  and  puzzled 
with  the  arguments  used  by  the  writer  to  prove  his  thesis. 
A  closer  inspection  of  these  arguments,  however,  would 
show  that  beneath  the  sacva  indignatio  displayed  in  in- 
veighing against  modern  scientific  teaching  there  is  a 
genuine  dosire  to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  present  system. 
Unfortunately,  the  influence  that  might  have  been  pro- 
duced by  Prof.  Armstrong's  indictment  will  be  consider-  j 
ably  discounted  by  the  want  of  sympathy  shown  to  teachers,  | 
who  have  a  right  to  expect  better  treatment  from  one  who 
has  taken  such  a  prominent  part  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  scientific  instruction. 

It  is  perhaps  only  fair  to  concede  to  Prof.  Armstrong 
the  existence  of  ''  obnoxious  cookery-book  recipe  methods  " 
in  certain  unprogressive  >rh(:(>ls — the  system  of  scholar- 
ship examinations  will  account  for  this  to  a  great  extent. 

.\  slight  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  a  modern 
secondary  school  would  show  clearly  to  a  careful  ob^^erver 
that  the  dark  days  of  science  teaching  have  almost  pa^sed 
away,  and  that  more  enlightened  methods  are  being  put 
into     operation.     The     old     **  cramming  "     methods     were 


neither  justified  by  expediency  nor  were  they 
mental  discipline. 

Under  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  secon 
have  at  last  secured  a  charter  of  liberties  n 
under  the  old  rigime^  and  science  teachet 
appreciate  the  concession  ot  a  four  years'  i 
struction  drawn  up  without  any  obligation 
pupils  for  examinations,  except  in  the  cas 
examinations. 

The  pupils  brought  up  under  this  arrangei 
likely  to  reach  the  technical  colleges  and  ur 
a  year  or  two,  but  I  am  convinced  that  Pro 
will  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  mental  ca 
students.  Coupled  with  the  improvement  in  ! 
ing,  one  is  glad  to  note  the  enthusiasm  wit 
methods  are  applied  to  the  instruction  in 
modern  languages,  English,  and  (recently)  get 

The  claim  of  science  to  be  considered  the  or 
subject  to  pupils,  because  of  the  practical  w 
strongly    contested,    and    a    friendly     rivalry 
different  teachers  produces  a  keen  desire  to  : 
and  more  interesting  methods. 
'  The  wish  of  Prof.  Armstrong  has  already 
and  the  teacher  is  compelled  to  leave  his  chai 
with   practical   lessons.    The  criticism    that   t 
deficient    in    actual    experimental    knowledge 
inaccurate,   and   fails   to   take  account    of    th 
efficiency  of  university  teaching. 

The  fact  that  large  sums  of  money  are  1 
the  equipment  of  laboratories  for  the  higi 
investigation  clearly  shows  that  the  universi 
the  necessity  of  sending  out  teachers  adequz 
and  properly  trained  in  experimental  work. 

Whilst  disavowing  any  intention  of  teachin; 
"  blatant  dogmatists,"  most  of  us  would  be  d< 
that  our  efforts  have  made  them  capable  of  { 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  them — even  though 
and  sucklings  "  may  have  recourse  to  **  techi 
which,  I  take  it,  means  clear  scientific  ter 
point  Prof.  Armstrong's  pistol  appears  to  ha\ 
and  he  has  been  obliged  to  use  the  butt  end  c 
on  one  side  his  puzzling  paradoxes,  which 
the  heart  of  George  Bernard  Shaw,  let  us 
recommendations  which  are  to  give  science 
last  chance  to  be  saved. 

The  hrst  golden  rule  that  Prof.  Armstron 
us  is  "  that  the  pupils  must  understand  w 
doing,"  i.e.  the  aim  of  the  scientific  experim 
cede  the  method  of  carrying  it  out.  I  agree 
this  statement,  because  a  pupil  who  is  ask< 
experiments  without  being  instructed  as  to  1 
will  soon  lose  interest  in  the  subject  and  deg 
machine  for  registering  well-known  facts. 
rule,  *'  that  the  lesson  must  b?  driven  hon* 
likely  to  be  overlooked  by  a  conscientious  tea 
but  repeated  drilling  in  the  results  of  th 
eradicate  the  fatal  tendency  to  mental  sla< 
part  of  the  pupil. 

With  regard  to  the  development  of  alertnes 
strong  points  out  the  vice  of  **  spoon-feedinj 
his  heaviest  invective  against  practical  text-1 
wretched  subterfuges  which  act  as  mental  dr 

As  the  author  of  one  of  these  anodynes  wri 
the  nerves  of  teachers  and  pupils,  I  am  awa 
thing  I  say  in  their  favour  will  be  received  v 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  if  a  tea< 
considerabl(;  time  and  trouble  in  working 
experiments,   it   may   perhaps  be   beneficial   t 


wMge  with  other  teachers  who  do  not 
pme  leisure  or  means  at  their  disposal*  The 
tee  instructor  will  always  use  the  text-book 
nirj  aher  it  to  suit  his  own  requirements  ;  to 
vok  slavishly  is  a  conlession  ot  weakness,  and 
Hmental  tti  teacher  and  pupil  alike. 
ttiona]  exerts  are  of  rho  opinion  that,  while 
In  of  studlifs  is  an  Important  factor  In  the 
i  school,  tt  is  nqt  a  wise  poliey  to  have  a 
IBcliers  who  arc  Jacks-of-all-trades  ;  avoiding 
f  wat^^tight  compartments,  the  specialist  will 
Inject    Tvilh    a    greater    amount    of    care    and 

Slways   regarding    his   subject   as    an    atomic 
»g    bonds    capable    of    aflinity    with    other 
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t  Prof.  Armstrong's  idea  to  a  logical  con- 
buJd  be  necessary  to  revive  the  old  dame 
K  In  which  there  was  a  correlation  of  studies 
fie  person,  or  to  copy  the  Gilbert! an  idea  of 
kgogic  Pooh-Bfihs.  Science  teachers  will  not 
i^  by  the  pessimistic  forebodings  in  the 
►tide— nay »  if  they  will  take  to  heart  his 
f  and  acknowledge  that  they  have  been  re* 
pd    dismissed    with    a    caution,    they    may    be 

fresh   efforts   in   the  endeavour   to   disprove 

Ing  the  protestations  of  regard  for  the 
nee  teaching,  most  of  Prof.  Armstrong's 
fail  to  trace  any  sign  of  friendship  underlying 
fe,  and  the  eloquent  appeal  of  Hood*s  heroine 
ly  express  the  resultant  effect  : — 
f  all  very  well  to  dissemble  your  love, 
why  did  you  kick  me  downstairs?'* 

E.  S,  A.  RoBSON'. 
Secondary  SrhooL 

of  the  Educational  Section  of  the  British 

ABBOCiatlDt). 

Ifh  A&sociaiion  meets  this  year  at  York  on 
\  will  be  more  convenient  for  many  engaged 
k  attend  the  meeting  than  in  previous  years. 
Ig  committee  of  Section  L  has  recently  con- 
irovbional  programme  for  the  meeting,  and 
that  the  balance  of  subjects  in  the  curricula 

II  grades  constitutes  a  problem  of  which  an 
should  be  attempted.     It  has,  therefore,  been 

te  the  principal  sessions  of  this  section  to 
^nd  allted  questions^  such  as  the  trainmg 

nd     the     inspection     and     examination     of 

:^rHing,  August  and,— Presidential  Address  by 
E*  Sadler.  F  fid  ay  Morning,  August  ^fd.^ 
of  subjects  in  the  curricnlum  of  the  primary 
llhe  nature  of  the  training  necessary  for 
fcch  school^/'  Monday  Morning,  August  Wi. 
fee  of  subjects  in  the  curriculum  of  second- 
kfid  the  nature  of  the  training  necessary  for 
th  schools/'  Tuesday  Morning,  August  yth. 
jipction  and  examination  of  primary  and 
tools.'* 

Bfrrntngs  the  discussions  will  be  opened  by 
[  The  afternoon  sessions  will  be  available  for 
I  of  subjects  other  than  those  indicated  in 
fine,  and  it  is  hoped  that  members  of  the 
ag  to  communicate  papers  will  give  notice 
ll&ns  to  the  organising  committee  at  the 
date.     As  the  pr*.*ssure  on  the  time  of  the 


section  is  likely  to  be  great,  it  is  hoped  that  papers  wil 
be  short  and  to  a  definite  pointy  in  order  that  they  may  be 
discussed  adequately.  The  conditions  under  which  papers 
may  be  communicated  to  the  British  Association  will  be 
found  In  the  prospectus  of  the  meeting,  which  can  be 
obtained  from  the  sectional  secretaries  or  at  the  offices  of 
the  Association*  Offers  of  papers  should  be  accompanied 
by  short  abstracts,  which»  if  accepted  by  the  committee, 
will  be  printed;  these  should  be  addressed  at  an  early 
date  to  Prof.  R.  A*  Gregory »  lo,  St*  Martin *S  Street, 
London,  W.C. ;  to  Hugh  Richardson,  Esq.,  I2,  St*  Marv's,  « 
York;  or  to  the  undersigned, 

W.  MAYitowE  HEtXER  (Recorder  Sect*  L). 
40,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin. 

The  Production  of  Artificial  Speech  Souadi. 

t    AM    not   surprised   to   hear   that   Dr.    Rouse   has   found 
the  phonograph  useful,  and  I   welcome  his  article  pointing  { 
out  how  it  may  be  utilised  even  for  the  teaching  of  Greek  | 
and   Latin.     The  phonetician   will  look  forward  with  keea] 
interest  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  records  which  have  been 
promised.     By    helping    to    popularise    the    fie  formed    pro- 
nunciation of   these   languages  they  will  do  a  useful  and 
much  needed  work. 

If  I  spoke  disparagingly  of  Mrs*  Fraier's  records,  it 
was  not  done  because  1  thought  them  altogether  worthless. 
1  was,  indeed,  aware  that  they  had  been  used  for  some 
time  at  the  Perse  School,  which  afforded  strong  presumptive 
evidence  that  they  were  of  real  value.  It  was  only  when 
I  actually  heard  them,  and  was  able  to  compare  them  with 
moulded  phonograph  records  and  with  the  gramophone 
records  which  had  been  made  under  my  owti  direction,  that 
I  felt  bound  to  express  my  regret  that  they  were  not 
better,  and  I  ventured  to  suggest  thai  the  results  would 
be  more  satisfactory  if  the  records  were  multiplied  by  a 
method  different  from   that  evidently  employed* 

That  the  selection  of  passages  recorded  was  an  excellent 
one  I  acknowledged  with  pleasure.  I  cannot,  however, 
agree  with  Dr,  Rouse  that  the  records  should  necessarily 
be  made  by  **  persons  who  are  actually  engaged  in  class- 
teaching,  or  are  in  close  touch  with  schools.**  Let  them 
select  the  passages  and  supervise  the  making  of  the  records ; 
but  in  choosing  a  voice  for  the  purpose,  the  chief  consider- 
ation is  surely  whether  it  is  well  suited  for  reproduction, 
and  not  whether  its  owner  is  **  In  ctosr-  touch  with  schools/* 

To  conclude  with  a  word  of  warning;  those  who  believe 
that  talking  machines  will  *'  help  less  competent  teachers  *' 
are  more  sanguine  than  is  safe,  and  their  words  may  lead 
the  '*  less  competent  '*  or  their  headmasters  into  the  very 
serious  error  of  thinking  that  the  talking  machine  will 
make  up  for  ignorance  of  phonetics.  For  teaching  the 
articulation  the  sound-chart  will  always  be  ten  times  morti 
valuable  than  any  machine.  Dr,  Rousi?  is  fortunate  in 
having  on  his  staff  such  a  skilful  and  highly -trained  expert 
as  Mr.  von  Glehn,  who  was  obtaining  excellent  results  long 
before  the  phonograph  was  introduced  Into  his  class-room, 
and  who  is  able  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Changing 
a  sentence  in  Dr.  Rouse's  article,  I  am  inclined  to  say  that 
there  is  a  use  for  the  records  only  tn  those  schools  which 
have  good  teachers. 

Walter  Rjppwann*. 

k  Safety  Plf€ti€  for  Chsmleal  LaboratorleB, 

The  fatality  which  occurred  last  month  at  the  Technical 
School,  Plymouth,  shows  us  that  an  occasional  accident  will 
happen  in  a  chemical  luboratory,  despite  ihe  greatest  care 
on    the    part    of    the    la  bora  ton'    master.     I    have   read    the 
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admirable  article  on  **  Accidents  in  Chemical  Laboratories  " 
by  Mr.  R.  L.  Taylor  which  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of 
The  School  World,  and  venture  to  suggest  that  the  use 
of  pipettes  for  the  measurement  of  dangerous  liquids  need 

not  be  entirely  abolished. 
I  enclose  a  sketch  of 
a  safety  pipette  which 
can  be  easily  constructed 
from  an  ordinary  straight 
pipette.  The  sketch  ex- 
plains its  construction, 
three  bends  only  being 
necessary.  In  the  case  of 
a  known  volume  of  some 
dangerous  liquid  being  re- 
quired {e.g.  caustic  soda 
solution),  the  jet  end  of 
the  pipette  is  placed  in 
some  of  the  solution  con- 
tained in  a  beaker,  and 
gentle  suction  applied  at 
the  other  end.  The  pipette  then  fills  automatically  by 
syphoning.  By  raising  or  lowering  the  bulb  of  the  pipette 
— still  keeping  the  jet  end  underneath  the  liquid  in  the 
beaker — it  is  easy  to  adjust  exactly  the  meniscus  of  the 
liquid  at  the  etched  mark  of  the  pipette.  This  oper- 
ation is  carried  out  much  more  easily  and  expeditiously 
than  with  the  straight  pipette.  The  jet  end  is  now  held 
over  the  vessel  into  which  the  liquid  is  to  be  transferred, 
and  the  last  drop  is  secured  by  first  placing  the  ball  of 
the  forefinger  tightly  over  the  mouth  of  the  pipette,  and 
then  placing  the  hand  round  the  bulb.  The  heat  from  the 
hand  expands  the  air  in  the  bulb  of  the  pipette,  and  con- 
sequently drives  out  the  last  drop.  The  pipette  in  this 
form  may  also  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  determining 
the  densities  of  liquids.  It  is  only  necessary  to  attach  a 
piece  of  thread  or  wire,  as  in  the  diagram,  in  order  to 
hang  the  pipette  to  the  hook  of  the  balance.  When  slightly 
tilted  in  this  manner,  all  the  liquid  remains  in  the  pipette. 
With  several  pipettes  of  this  kind  in  the  laboratory,  such 
accidents  as  the  one  already  mentioned  would  be  avoided. 

E.    T.    BUCKNELL. 

St.    Philip's   Grammar   School    and    the    Oratory    School, 
Birmingham. 

Blackie*B  Latin  Texts. 

On  revising  *'  Blackie's  Latin  Texts  "  I  have  found  a 
number  of  misprints,  quantity  marks  being  omitted. 
These  are,  of  course,  being  corrected  on  the  plates,  and 
I  should  be  grateful  if  those  who  use  the  texts  would  send 
me  any  such  misprints  which  they  may  find.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  ask  any  indulgence  for  these,  but  I  may  say  for 
those  who  have  not  done  similar  work  that  the  labour  is 
very  great,  and  that  the  eye  refuses  to  act  after  a  very 
short  time.  All  the  texts  have  been  worked  through  by 
two  persons,  and  some  of  them  by  three. 

Perse  School,   Cambridge.  W.   H.   D.   Rouse. 

English  Composition. 

Cambridge  Local  Examinatiotis :  English. — (a)  **  Exer- 
cises will  be  set  to  test  the  power  of  the  candidates  to 
write  clear  and  grammatical  English."  Many  books  on 
English  composition  give  exercises  that  demand  only  the 
substitution  of  words  and  phrases,  synonyms,  &c.  They  are 
too  grammatical.     Others  proceed  through  analysis. 

Will  some  teacher  recommend  a  small  book  that  will 
help  junior  candidates  to  satisfy  the  new  requirement  of 
this  section?    What  form  are  these  exercises  likely  to  take? 

Simla,  India.  H.  G. 


Siiinmep  Meeting  of  the  National  Hon 

Leamington  and  Warwick  have  com 
offer  to  those  who  can  spare  ten  days  i 
an  intellectual  holiday  of  unusual  intere 
ness  of  gatherings  at  which  lectures 
excursions  arranged  is  well  understood 
of  the  Atlantic.  Last  summer  more 
thousand  persons  attended  "  Chautauqi 
termed  in  America,  at  some  hundred  c 
doubt  if  anywhere  out  of  England  ther 
centre  so  fascinating  as  the  heart  of  Ws 
day  during  the  week  which  commence 
historic  pageant  on  an  altogether  unpre 
be  enacted  in  the  grounds  of  Warwick  < 
With  the  view  of  preparing  the  n 
spectators  of  this  great  folk-play,  anc 
opportunity  of  turning  their  visit  to  W 
account,  the  National  Home-Reading  I. 
to  hold  its  summer  assembly  at  Learning 
to  30th.  The  opening  address  will  be  g 
Master  of  Trinity ;  and  during  the  we 
delivered  by  Prof.  Oman  of  Oxford,  D 
F.  R.  Benson,  Mr.  Yardley,  Prof.  Stir! 
Principal  Childs,  Prof.  Sorley  of  Cam 
house  of  Birmingham,  Miss  Simpson  o 
Leeds,  Mr.  Louis  Parker  (Master  of  the 
and  others. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  letter  to  enumei 

all   these  lectures,   but   most  of   them    ' 

the   genius    loci.     Prof.    Oman    will    ta 

Kingmaker,"   Mr.    Benson   **  Shakespea 

rection    of    the    Dead,"    Principal    Chil 

episodes   connected    with   the   district. 

I  made  to  Stratford-on-.Avon,  Coventry,  C 

and   other  spots   of   surpassing   interest 

I  assembly  is  open  to  all  on  payment  of 

I  grammes  may  be  obtained  from  the  Se 

Surrey  House,  Victoria  Embankment,  L 

.  Downing  College,  Cambridge. 
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,  BELL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Halogtte  pon   tree   oa  mppUcaiion, 


NOW  READY. 
rOt   1ft*    Od. ;    oi\    with   Answert,   3s« 

lOR  ARITHMETIC. 

DLEBUAY,   M.A.,  and  F.   E.  FtODINSOJ^,   MA, 

fur  lo^^ef  nijii  iiiLtldle  funiis  at  SctMHirltiry  ScIkmiIh, 
UncH  rn^curdiug  ti>  tlio  recoti>meivdJitKi|i«  of  the 
tioii,  witli  fr^.'^c  ciHil^iynn'Ot  <if  i.Tnt|j1>i.  Ae.  It  will 
(*fcin.lly  fur  the  u»e  of  CandiflAttA  r»r  HiO  (Itxfnrrl 

tJloife  ipf  PTwuiituna,  dte  Doard  of  tuterfucdliit^ 
d^  kc,  ike, 

NOW  READY. 
)wn  8vo,  la.  6ff. ;  or.  with  Antwerp,  2s. 

[RST  ALGEBRA. 

MKCR,  MAp  and  A.  B.  BOURjIE,  MA. 

book^  whkh  include*  Quaclnitir  li!i|UjLrkiriii  and 
tive  iDdtcoflt  TSiill  Im  found  ada|.iivd  ert[iect^llv  («*r 
efl  fur  tlio  (.IxFord  niid  Cniubriiige  Junior  Liic&l 
>Qdon  Oounty  Coundl  fSch-iUrnhfr*,  ainl  for  Eiatu- 
>y  the  CoU?iro  of  PrecepturB,  tho  Boftitl  of  Inter- 
r  Trdji^t),  ftti..  Ire. 

joint  aulbors  af  this  conqmct  Uttic  voiurae  bid  fair 
Id  tliB  muthuuiaticul  w^^rld  lu  thj»t  of  T^sd hunter 
'ore/' — Silwrnlionn/  iVVjfj. 


EGE  BELL  &  SONS,  Portugal  Street, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 

SOMBINED  CRUCIBLE 
E&  TRIPOD  STAND. 


-ik  Urttelay 
■ftoft  0ut»r 
Irttn  jacket 
lufid   motAl 

r  Incinorn- 
ivlttns  Of 
oy«i  up    to 

It*  meltini^ 


it  tak«B 
n  ordinary 
tnd  flame 
Ofr«  Hn^  a 
Hon* 
ily  nducad 


Hki'IHTERKL)  Xu.  4MI:^S(u. 


>LETE,  with   BUNSEN   BURNER, 
8  £ach ;   S^/*   doi. 

1 !  ft)nt9i^«  ywu  ■iiiit  tun  to  Hircml  t«i*tii  Ktid 

■  i  iu     ,,.        .,.        ,.*    2^  nihiui^. 

.,  r.  ..  ...  .«       10  tf 

I  JSUTcr  VAa  melted  Ut  ...        ...    10  ,, 

Bt  It  deri¥*fl   !!>  bo«t  ftouj  aji  Drdlnary   Bunscu 
rupl   fi  a»  hiylily  offlcl«iit  fi»r  ffsnorAl 

u««  MTid  Ik  llk^ilv  tJ  in.'t<ni]t  Trry  imisnlAr.     J 
t   iJiy^U  f^r  li|fnUI'in^  wbkh   L>tUi>^wl^t)<   WuuHd 

iC   11  «i:   iipf  tiiu    lib '^V  pi  I 'i:.  ■' 


ENKAMP  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

REET,  FINS8URY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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WHITTAKER'S    EDUCATIONAL_  WORKS. 

A    SCHOOL   GEOGRAPHY. 

By  CHARLEjI  BIHI*.  n.A,,  F.G,S.t  Head  Matter  «f  tbo  Miitb^^nmtieHl 
School,  EcMzbeflter. 
Mmij  DluRtratlau't  and  Sbetinb  Mapit,    24.  ikl. 
T'      '     '         ^'iifrf  upon  thi  Uemt  M^uitrt'  Attoctathm  tekruu  /or  (VVo- 

I^rr  .,ttj. 

'  -^seMCi  tbe  ftrtt  poqultfte  for  titicccsA— &  i>laiti  i^imI  flimigbt^ 

forvvniu  MvjLv  .  .  -  Well  ptitotod,  w&U  bound,  ntid  wonderfulty  L*h.tali/"»- 

"■  [HstUirtty  hi  jidvmiioe  of  the  URual  echfioUlwctkH  of  geiignipliy.  ■— 
FIRST   FRENCH    BOOK. 

Accord  frig  to  tH«  Direct  Mctliod  of  Teac^Jqg  ht(»derr|  Uqguages. 

lit  l»LNtAX  MACKAV,  M.A.  aud  F.J,  <  L  UTIS,  I'll.  I  J. 

?7it*  Etffiifft*  t-finfiiiH*  tHdttyk  lutitttt  ft}r  n  trfto/c  y**it>  f'>Jr^^.T^. 

*'A  enpitftl  iixpiisUion  of  Ibe  pHndtile*  tif  the  rcf^iiuvr*  iti  rufMteru 
LoJiguuipe^  tuucblng/"—  TUr  Jijutfuit  a/  Etim ration^ 

*'  PirowidcB  tku  riiwt  <?oiiiiilct4;ict  Of  apipamtUA  fur  tU&  pnu'lku  nf  tho 
*  New  Mctbi>d  '  tbi*t  wo  Uuve  yet  netji  in  a  Btiiglo^  tc3rt'l>t>uK.  —  aiiiij^(.ttni. 

PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

On  tlu  HEURETIC   KEtaQP       Fat  UMt  lA  Accod^ut  ud  TechstciJ  i«lu>aU. 

By  WAITER  HARKLS,  M.A.,  VUAl 
VisL  1.  M^'LHiiEiiiK^tiL     U.      VmL  IL  Exyrcli*!!  iiml  Probkm*.     la.  Hd. 

Vi.L  UL  AnrilysiB.     U.  6d. 
'^  Tht  vKiioHiiDcnta  rir«  iitninjrous,  filnvplci,  iindl  ini|reii?'*tlvc,  f^iid  well 
AdauU'1  f'jf  II  ecliuiil  lntj<initiiry,  find  tht>rfi  aru  niuiiy  tbinKi  wblcb  wUl 
be  found  rjjf  raiue  t^*  thw  toftchcr  iu  WisU  cia  la  tli«  studiTTit-"— .V-iCarr* 

TAMANGO-JOSE  MARIA  LE  BRIGAND. 

By  PKO^l^BH  .MERiMEE.     EUfted,  with  lutrodtKeion.  >'..t*:^  KtiiflUl* 

Fhn»a4»  for  R^.tnfcns^littiaii,  mnd  \'ucabulRry,  by  A.  BAKflKBE,  Professf.T 

fd  Froiieb,  R  M.A.,  Wotdwtch.     U.Cid.      [Jutt  pubUsktii. 

IE  XT' ROOK  OP  BOFANV.     Paht  L 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

Forlbfl  u««  of  Student*  prt^pftruigfov  tb^  Lomion  TnivirraUy,  Ctrll 
S<?r¥lce,  mid  otiior  Exflmbmtiotm.     By  M.  YATES. 

Kt)  n.  'A  TJ  OS  J  L  €A  J  A I  m  i  E  F  r*^  T  fMEl'. 

WHITTAKEr)  4  CO.,  2,  WKite  H&rt  St.,  f^alirriostsr  3q.,  Laqdon,  E.C, 

WORKING 
MODEL    THEODOLITE 


HAT.    SIZE 


Fit  11  purticKhuM  «/'  abate  4* ml  ftfhev 

upparaftis    fur    PtttctUml    Me n»tt ration    frtf* 

fut   application. 


JOHN  J,  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  Ltd, 

KINGSWAY,    LONDON,    W.C. 
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THE    **AX/'  SCHOLAR'S 

ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 

WITH  SltSCT  LISTS  OF 

ABBEEVIATIONS  AND   FOREIGN   WORDS 
AND   PHKA8EB, 

S^eeiaiiy  PrepMred  for  Schoot  Use  hy 
THOMAS     PAGE     and     ALFONZO     GARDINER, 

CONTAINING    NEARLY    f 4,000 
WORDS, 


Third  Edition,  Revised,  100  pp,    Nat  2d. 
Cloth  lined  Cover,  net  3d. 


in 


For  yean?  teacher*  have  been  seeking  a  suitAble  EngUsIl 
Dietlo'nary  luf  ihe  upper  clapiiee^one  that  wcnUd  h^ 
1 1 }  helpful  in  the  ri^ikclmg  o£  ordinnrj'  ourrei^it  Ikeiaturo  ; 
(2)  n  guide  to  the  peciiliariLie*  of  apelling  and  pronuneiA- 
lion  T  ^3)  free  from  ml  ol>jeeticmttble  words  t>r  meftningB. 

it  ia  *>eUeved  that  in  the  **A.L."  Scholar's  Enfifllsh 

Dictionary  the  aU»vt»  wants  have  Jwen  met. 

No  paina  havt.*  l>een  spared  to  produce  a  thoroughly  reliable 
and  pnirtital  l>x>k  of  reference. 


E.    J. 


ARNOLD    &,    SON, 
LEEDS. 


LTD. 


EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLtSHERS. 


Pp.  stiJ.+IW,  with  i  F\Mte*  Mid  45  other  ilhjutratkma.     Vricn  2'S  »jct- 

SOUND    AND    RHYTHM. 

By  WALTER  EDMUNDS,  MA. 

In  Ihls  Tolitme  itro  dtscussed— The  Nnliir«  of  Sotitid  ;  W&ret  of  Sound  ; 
Muvtcft!  Scftlea  :  OrgKs  Pipes  ;  "Time  '  *ad  Movement  ;  Ttn  Voice  ■  tnd 
Mechaciim  of  Hearing. 

Box  Of  Models  foi*  the  Use  of  Teachers,  prtee  21/-  «xtrii, 

"  It  hbotkld  be  used  in  evtry  ^ifliDehtJirj  *ehrwil   '—€o*trfJmirnaL 

BkU\m,  mu\i,  &  COI,  S,  mi\mA  Stieet  Dqvent  Oaroen,  Lomoon. 


Jy  Order  qf  Trutu^  At  *  } 

RBSIPEKCE    Aim    BtnLPIXO     ESTfi 

uf  Hboiit  lt»  an%»,  fleTyu  miU*  of  tht^  B.mfc.  BKUm 

Messrs.  CHESTERTOH 

will  tdl  hy  auction  nt   the  MAHT.    ' 
MDnd*v,    June    lltb,   »l   Twi^    the 
KES1I>ENTIAL  ESTATE,  known  a» 

CiiinjHriHitijf  all  Ifi-i'ionicd  B«aidenc«»  'i 
t.rrifcriitiiral  ^i^iiiKb  cjf  ifrc*t  beflutj. 
t.»  ttiu  neodiial  a  tlESlDENTlAL  LHSlI  i  L  1 1*  ^>. 
HOME.  8CI1CK>L,  or  COLLEGE. 

PitnlFn[»n  ftsd  Pkn  of  tho  Sfiliclinr^  ll«Mn 
5,  Kewtniin*  Cciirt,  ComhilL  S  €-  ;  ftud  »t  tli«  oIKe 
51.  Chc«r'*if3^.  KX\  ;  U".  R«isiingtfm  Higb  SlT«et^  ' 
a.W.  ;  and  At  th*?lr  iMtatl  fiffieu  at  Ncrbao'.  aW. 

^'ALlUNCR    FB4M:AtSI^" 

PRCNOH    HOLIDAY   COURSES  It] 

■     nt  ViLLiitiiME,  litarTrouville  (Ni>iiM*SttiVX     Ay^ 
General  Preparation.  Special  Preparation  for  the ^ 

Siylljibua  po«t  fro«  on  ippliciitiuii  to  PrOf,  L.  SASCAl 

yi  "  Li-ttfud'es  N'oTDiMinl**,    lie. 

THREE  IDEAL  PRIZE 

With  (lhi*trjtkMi».        3/a  each* 
BMunrl  in  IIIir'  and  iSihcr,  with  tpece  for  Co 
By  ALFRCD  PRETOR,  Fellow  of  CatbaHn*  CoH 

1.  **  RONALD  AN0  l."     ^Second  Edition.) 

2.  **THE  CHAPEL  ON  THE  HILL-*'     (^ 

3.  "MY  PRETTY  lANE,  or  JUDY  AK&  L" 

*'  M^niolrn  o(  a.  wanderfntly  ajipieloue  dittf/' — Pi*bt*d 

QambPldge :    DBIGHTON    BBLI«    * 
London  :  aEOROB    BBLt#    ^     SOI 


Undertttket  every  description  of  L«tter|ii 
and  make»  a  Spftciality 

^RXNrrxNO    ^o» 

Prospect  uses  (with  or  with  out  Ulnetrkl 
Heportfl,  Kxum.  Paper»i  TestimoniAlt,  &( 

mu#(  r(ir</^<^rv  printitf,  and  ttriflttt  e^^_M4€mn  •! 


'»1 


Abpri^s 


THE   RUGBY    PRESS 


HAT  BANDS,  BADGES,  CA 

At  Wholesate  Prloes  through  MaDufacturer^ 

Writ*— 
BcnoOL  AaMsrr,  1,  Anindtl  Vlllna,  ChtiinflfoTd  Rc«d^  S. 


MACMILLAN'S  LATEST  BOO 


ENGLISH    UTEHATtfRE    FOR    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 

Gcuvnl   Editor!  J.  IL  FOWLEH,  M.A.     Globe  Sto,  limp  dnib. 

NEW  VOLmiES. 

THl  BOV'»  ODVSattY.    By  W,  C.  Pirrt.    Sdlt«d  for  8efa«ol«»  wltJi 
irjtrLHixtlMj,  Ac,  by  T.  S.  P»PFiir<  II>A.     li.  0d. 

KIMQSLCY'S    ANDROWIKDA.     WItK  th«  St^ry  of  P«rv«u« 

I'raflKQd.    Eilitfd  l.y  Gkokui  Velii,  JI.A^     in. 
SHAKEaPCARC*     Sejiit  iSeentii  and  l^iwiiifft*  from  tbc  EngUsh.  HU- 
tHl^c^^]  i'lays.     Edited  by  C.  H.  Witsc  k,  MA.     lOd. 

BVIION*S  CHILDl  HAflOLD'S  PILORIMAaC    Cimtoi  11 L  &  IV. 
Edited,  with  Suxe^  and  nu  iittrHJuctton,  by  J.  EL  F.jwlqr,  M.A.     Im, 

3JEPMANN3  ELEMIKTARY  FREHCH  SERfES.^vw  VoL 
MAROHAND    D'ALI^yMCTTES.     Par  A  Orsxitiia™     Edited  by 
i  t.-nMSMiY  liHBHriviN,  Uffultr  d  AcTuiiinjie.     Glob«  STOf  ^ 
KEY  to  wme,  2*.  r^^l .  mrt._  W C> II U- ^ N I*  PH R AWE- BOOK.  Bewcd,  6d. 

SIEPMANM  3  CLASSICAL  FFtEflCH  TEXTS. 
LKft  OAftACTiRKS  OU  i^EB  MOEURfl   E>K  OE  SiftOLK.    T*t 

1.4  JliitrTtiiR.      AiJapted  Mud  Edittfil  by  Ei^cjInr  Fellis«ier.      dlobe 

SCffi/OL  tVORLlK-^*'  A  iftHxi  JKiJec  ttoh  ffom  '  Let  Cnmctrtes  is  JidHLtr- 
Jitily  RnrjolAted  i-y  Jd.  Pellinaier,  wlm  (ili*t*  »u|>trliu*  n  nmful  anmmKFj  of 
llh«>  dilvf  i;^T)tti!inia1l4rAl  pc-cniiBritirs  H^etitrithj^  in  ihe  toxt," 

QRCSK    worn    BCQINMERt.     By  this  Hrr.  Johkfb    BrrEmKstEtir 


A  fiHlLLlNO   ARITHMITIO.     By  ^  L.   I^sct,  Ji| 

Ghkmvillk,  ILA,     Is.     Witb  A&»w«srfc     l»w  6d. 

SCHOOLMASTER.—"  \U  Initrudtlvn  la  Mun/I  nnd  t 
rarlod.  tliUH  {jroTlding  fur  nio«t  need*,  Tbe  t«o  bntKli 
four  nd*ccFUniii3Dus  exercintfl  are  tirh  lo  tbuii|(ht  «zid 
gnat  mlnu  in  roc«pttol»tJo]i-" 


THC     eEGINNlR<«    SST    OP     MATHKliJlTId 

MEMTS.     ikif?  OimpnMi  :  I>ivld«n  ',  Two  Xkrttd 
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be.  '   Ruie.  showing  InchM  «nd   toiaJ^i 

(itid .    L.iiJ.   AH  cncl':««sd  tn  a  aiet^  Pock^t^: 
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SnVVATWa.—^' k  leflUy  cicelies t  wnHE,  to  mm 
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Oataloffues  and  lAstM  Ttbb  on  appMcatloii. 


By  W.  MANSFIELD  POOLE,  M^A.,  Scfihr  Fn^iKh  MasUr  (ti  thi  Roifal  Xaval  C<M€fjt^  O*l>or,if.     Craws  $< 
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By  Wiss  IV!.  A.  TUCKEI?, 

Filttm§t\^  Mnri^n  Kennfdjf  Student  al  Nevti^atn  C^tlt^t,  C^^^ridfft^ 


School    History  of   England 


By  T,  D.  HALL.   M.A 

F4lUip  of  UwTirtUu  t'&Ut^t, 


38.     Manual  of  English  Gramm 


An  OiitUne  Hiatorir  (or  Middle  Forma.  From  the  E*rlte*t 
Tifntn  to  thu  Uctkiii  «4  ^tiecu  Vict'JriM.  WUh  mtkvif  Ccilotired  mid 
other  Mafj^t  rUiift,  Tw^blmt^  Ac. 

The  Cuar(flftn,_"  We  cum  ronfldeutlj  rftoismend  thu  bw>k  for  tS(fl 
with  niydk'  fcimjB.  It  ii  lucidl:;  and  t^oBPuetj  writtfti,  tli*  nntlifrtr 
]ib»  riuLiril  ,it  the  ixitelligvat  pTBMtitAtlcm  of  tho  fACti  of  hiftory, 
^  i^^r  tc^  add   t^ic^ttreKUueiiifeii  of  dci^iil,  ^nd  the  lini 

*  -'itnt  iti  flmdinr  mtttkt  ttioQld  be  omitted,  »t  nrlL 
T.  included .  in  a  book  of  tblt  tjpc.    Tbe  btsdln^  it 

#  >  iH^  And  «p«oIag  rMtfol  to  ili«  ef^ti,  and  tb»  prlc«  ii  ti; 
.iibitif*/^ 


By  the  Rev,  A.  S.  WALPOLE. 

Introductory  History  of  Greece  2i.  61 

With  MfcpN,  rjiini,  inrl  lllnrtcitiont. 

An  fttt«iupt  to  tvU  ibe  Biitatr  of  <lTt«oe  in  a  clear,  limplf,,  and 

ioterestjiig  mancer. 

By  JOHN  THOMPSON,  M.A., 

Senior  Claiticui  MmUr  ^t  Tht  Ei^h  S^hoftl,  DuhUn, 

Elementary  Greeli  Grammar         3», 

F<»p  Schools. 

Part  I.    AcciDtJicc,    U.    6d.    F»rt    II.    3ti;TAi.    ti.    Sd,    CoHfi^rt, 

WITH  Fdli  InsiEis.   Bi. 

The  SchO(»l  Wortd.— "  llr.  Thompun*!  l^ger  Greek  Otammar  bat 
alrf<AtJij  won  a  pla^p  in  llit  world  of  f oholartnip ;  tUa  abridged  work 
wtU,  WB  Tliink,  win  ri^Qal  ac!<iepta&c?.  lU  ffOM  pointt  are  acouracr 
t'f  eotiolMretiftj  itiid  a|re«aient  witli  tli0  oasoot  of  pnUD^Jo^oal  rtpeancli^ 
,  .  .  Tbtt  bouK  ji  original;  it  it  a  nnr  work,  nofc  an  adnntatJon  of 

Edited  by  G.  NORWOOD,  B.A., 

Euripides*   Andromache  28,  6d« 

Edlle>4  wllh  IntrtKliicUuu^  N0t»t  <usd  VticiiLaljii-j. 
Ftor  tbfs  lfN}7  Joint  Matriculation  ExamiQatiob  of  the  UalTanftiei 
«r  Hanobfftfr,  LiTcrpooi^  Loed*,  and  BlielB^ld^ 

By  A.  C.  AtNGEa  M.A., 
L^te  AMiittimt  MasUr  at  Ettm  €&lUffi, 

Latin^EngHsh   Dictionary  28,  6d, 

Till!  tt-Ddeticj  cif  tb4  |jr&j>eiit  tin^y  19  to  dlaccmragt!  Tociiabttl&riDi  n^ud 
annot^Tfd  edition* ;  at  tb«  iaine  tim^  a  joODg  popil  would  be  loct  in 
the  wihhriKigi  if  be  atten:i|it«d  to  uie  a  oqmpletft  dicticinarj.  Tbii 
hmk  ba*  been  ooiu plied  witb  tbe  int«zition  of  oanriDg  tbe  abofe- 
meDtioned  principle  Into  tf  eol.  It  coat ai us  lai  tba*  the  learner  will 
ntird  In  reading  anj  crditiary  Latin  aathor,  witfaout  uanpc^eearj 
«M>]iLpli«Ationi  in  tbe  waj  of  refln&meutt  of  fii?Jiolarcl]ip.  It  ba>  been 
|jrcidnt'fJ  Ju  n  verv  ttttracitiTe  maunj^r  bnd  tit  &  law  price. 


With   E.-serci»ea  and  Exvcninatlon  P«p«] 

Hi  .*^'  tstut  E*JarfffiL 

The  Guardian  .? buiijitt,  imci.— •'  ,  -  .  *^  kitnr  r 

•anif  Rn  a  we  iume  ui    r 

inl^i¥cr.  tit  m  firm  ^t  ■ 
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Tht  tiTft  jM/f*  0/  Witt  bitoh  ftifiv  now  bt  u&foiitr^  #1 
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With  lUamplee,  E^Laniiiiatiaii  Fapcn,  sntl  Dtttnci 
This  botik  h»i  been  ^rritten  at  nu  »wutiapfttiiiiitn|i 
Cour»<'  of  roller*  Leuturei- 
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ITRE  EX.  BLR  M I N  OH  A  M . 

TLi^Bruosc  1  Ml. 


TKK 


Unlversitv  Correspondent 

A  Journal  deifoted  chiefly  to  LONDON  UNIVERSITY  MATTERS. 
An  exeeUent  medium  for  Advertisements  of 

POSTS  VACANT  AND  WANTED. 

LwntfJ  t/ii  fht  \tf  find  loth  of  tfjtvh  mtmih^      F/kt    ht.     Ytnyfy 


Publishing   Office:    157,    Drury   Lane,  W.C! 

CAREY'S  "GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM," 

WITH    THE    ENGLISH    MEANINGS, 

Revised,  Correeted,  and  Augmented  bj  a  Member  of  the 
llQivei'silj  of  Ciunbridge. 

Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Price  js. 

THE  ST  AT  t  OXERS   CttMl'ANV,  .^TviinKKB^    Htii,  Llmlh^n 

TMEm     RUOBY    PRESSS 

Undertakes  t'wry  d^/Hcriptit n  of  Letterpress  Priruirigp 

and  njiikes  u  Sp#*Lmlity  oi 

PRXTifrXNO     I^OR     SCHOOXjS 

prospect  uses*  (with  or  witlunit  lllu^tmlioiii*), 
ReportB,  Exam.  Papem,  Te«tirnomii.ls^  Ao.»  Jte,, 

AnoRKSS     -     -     -    THE  RUGBV   PREf^i?,  HUGBV; 
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EDUCATIONAI.     HANDWORK 
ASSOCIATION. 

Prcsidijnt      .  .     Th«   Right  Hon.  A.    H     D.  ACL  AND. 

SrMMEE  COUI18ES  IN  t^DUCATlONAL  HAKOWORK,  ^r..  wiU 
ht  litid   in  tbe  Mmaicip^l  Scboul,   BcurboTotighp  from  July  30th  to 

riu«eB  wilt  V**  ftrrfin^fd  In  tbft  follonrifJg  »iibj*etj:— Woodwork* 
Maji},  Mtftai  Work,  Clfcy  Modellinir,  Blftckba»rd  Utifl  Fr©i?-*ftd 
Dr*wiii^,  BthbIi  Drawing,  Kindefjf&rtei],  Cfti^buutrd  W^rk,  Wood 
^urtiBi-^  Eej>0Qi*ft  Wtirk.  frimiiry  Drmwiii^,  li^iinple  AppKntai 
HftkLnijr  Unt-iuding  CUmi  Blowipg),   Nature  Study. 

Certificates  will  he  grnated  by  the  B^jird  of  ExAmmAtiou*  for  Eda 
o&tioDftj  Handwork  to  Students  ftneceiiiiiui  *t  KiaiDiiiKtLaa»,  and 
BttetLdiiricie<i  wiJl  be  registered  for  the  City  aad  Guild*  EstAiniiik^ 
tioDi,    VMi7. 

A  i«rle»  of  Leoltirei  ^orfraniied  by  the  Aitfixjtati&n  and  tbi?  Weet 
RiditiB^  CoTancH)  on  "An  iDtrodmotioD  to  the  StudT  of  EdtiOAtioli," 
by  J.  J.  Fiodlay,  Eiq.n  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Profenor  of  Education  in  tie 
CfniTpraity  of  Mauoliester;  "  EdutJKtioti  and  Handwork^'*  by  H. 
Thi»vlton  Mark,  K«|,,  M.A,,  B,€c..  Leetut*r  ^n  Edtteation,  Ttiiter- 
itity  of  Manc;beit«r  i  Uni^eriity  nf  Mannheiter  Ert^'ntifkn  Conne)  r 
"Art*  in  n>latian  to  Crmftfl/'  by  Miii«  M.  E.  Findlay,  B.A.,  Leo» 
tarer  at  the  Froebi?l  Ed u national  laatHute.  will  hts  ii3<3l tided  a> 
B^  of  the  Coqne*  ETfining  Let'tore*^  arraniirpd  by  the  Wert 
Rid  luff  Connty  Council  and  givwB  by  PtDfeitofi  Miohael  Sadkr 
»d   Earl  Barae*,  will  a  I  bo  h«  open]  io  Studenta. 

Hoatcl  accomniodatiDn  proTided. 

All    partieul&rfi   may   b&   obtained   from 

13,    Sprii]ffWo.>d   Awnni:>,  W.   McWEENY. 

BrttfifnnJ-  Hon.    Secretary. 

COLLBGE    OF    PRECEPTORS. 

(Inoorporated  b;  Ruyal  Charter,  > 

BLOOMsi^ttf  SqiTAmt,  Loifj»oN»  w;c, 

DIPLOMA  EXAMINATIONS, 

Tke  EiamlDatLOii»  of  Teafihora  for  tha  Ditiloaiat  of  ^■■onjaftii 
LioentJate,  and  FpUow  of  the  College  aro  held  ia  Londoii,  >Bd  iJl 
tlw  folic  win  g-  ProTbwiial  Local  Centrea  :— tii„  Birmingham.  Biirtol, 
Leeda,  Liirerpool.  Maticih«it<^r,  Newcaitle-un  Tynfl.  and  Plyraoittli. 
Tli«  AiiiO«iateship  mud  Lic^jnttatPihip  ExamlnatiotiB  arft  hild  twio« 
a  year,  Tia.,  in  th«  fifat  week  in  January  and  the  flrat  week  fo 
gefrtember.    The  Fellowiblp  EiamtDation  it  held  only  in  January^ 

The  Tbtory  »od  Practice  tjf  Edocation  ja  aa  obUeatqry  subject 
for  ea£!h  j^radtt. 

CaadidnteB  are  not  raqtiirttd  ta  paai  in  all  ttnbjwU  at  ona  EiammA- 
tion. 

Eiaaiinatbti  fee,  Oso  6mn«a;  tb«  local  fee  at  the  ProTinctal 
Centrea  ii  Ids. 

Pertona  who  have  panaed  the  Ex  ami  nation  in  the  Tbe^iry  and  Frac 
tfcfl  of  Education  may  be  examined  pTactically  fivr  Certifloatea  of 
Abiiilff  io  Track.  The  Practical  Examination  will  be  held  in 
February.  May,  and  October.  The  fee  for  the  Practical  Examinatioti 
if  One  Guinea, 

The  following-  priiet  are  awarded  :— Tbeoi^r  and  Practice  of  Educa^ 
ttoD.  £10;  ClaAdica  (Greek  and  Latin),  £^,  Mathematiui,  £5^  Phyii^at 
^ienc«,  J?5:  A  *' Do  reck  ScliciUrthir,"  of  the  Talue  of  £20,  to  the 
candidate  who,  havirj;  attended  two  Couraet  of  the  T^ctaret  for 
Teach  era  delivijred  at  the  Oolleg-e  during  the  preceding^  tweWe 
months,  and  havin;^  patted  the  fnll  examination  for  a  College 
Diploma,  «tand«  lirat  in  the  Exatnination  in  tha  Theory  and  Fraotte^ 
of  Education. 

The  Rp^latiofia  for  the  thowtt  Examlnatfc>nt  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Recretarv^  The  papers  4et  at  f^aat  Kx&minatiani 
are  printed  in  the  Colleg^e  C^alendara,  price  2i.  Od.  etch,  free  by  poat 
C.  Tt.  HOOrrSON,  B,A.,  ."i^tretary 

UNIVERSITY    OF    OXFORD, 

DELEGACY   FOR   THE   TRAlNlNii   OF  SECONDARY 

TEACHERS. 

SoHoukBanir  ma  1900  7. 

The  Belegatea  oiler  a  Scholanblp  of  the  valtte  of  £fS  for  tlie 
Acadetnieal  year  1906  7. 

The  Scbolarihip  U  tenable  by  a  wi:!man  who  ahall  have  taken 
SoDf^ura  at  a  Brttish  rnitertity,  and  who  it  in  need  of  peconiary 
atiatance  for  her  rcnrie  of  Profeifional  Train  inif.  She  will  be 
■^•Xpected  to  take  the  full  coorae  of  train  in  j^  und«<^T  the  Dekcucy- 
Applif^atjone  with  full  piirtioulars  mnst  be  ieut  in  to  the  Tutor 
of  Women  S*tudenti^  Mite  A*  J.  Cooper,  ffi,  St.  John  Street,  Oxford, 
not  lat*^r   than  July   lOtb.   K*0€, 

Y.  PEERO>-ET  SELLS> 


Old  Clarendon  Bnildin^,  Oxford* 
June  nth.   Ifm. 


Secrptary  to  tht»  Delpg^acy, 


COUNTY    BOROUGH  of   TYNEMOUTH 
EDUCATION    COMMITTEE. 

MUNICIPAL    SECONDARY    SCHOOL. 

Wanted,   In    Septomlicr  next,   an   A^iSl^TAXT    MASTER   ipcttally 
qua  lifted    tn   Mathcjuntit>9i    and   (^i^nntm.     i^ni^ilali  >i  ri'cum  men  diction. 
*uat  Im?  a  gTAduiite  with   two  »r  timfe  yenra    axperlenL^fr  in  a  good 
«ondary  ScbuoL    Sedary  ^  \  ^^,  rinlng  by  £10  (iTiinially  to  *;200* 
U%  not  later  Ihati  July  Tth,  to 

E,  B.  SHAHPLEn 

EilucatifJiJ  Officer,  X*irtb  Shiuldt. 


BIRKBECK    COLLE( 

BREAMS     BUILOtNGS,     CHANCERY     LA 


USIVERSITY  OF  LOKOON  — C^>MTm^s  .>r   fn*iniL-tion  f. 

inatioua   for  the  Science,  Artt,  and   Law    DeKT«ci, 

hiied  Teaohert  of  the  Uitiverfity. 
Well  equipped    Laboratoriei    for   Cberaiatrj,     Evp«HiB«< 

Zoolog-y,  Botany^  G«i1d^«  Mineralogy,  and  lf«fa  " 

LECTURES  on  polltiunl  Ecunoin^,  CuiniDCi^ial  Ge 
linnkniptcy,  Equity  ntid  Co»vuyrmctiti[,  Ijngic^ 

LANGUAGES:  l^tHn.Greeic,  French,  Germftn,  Spauiah,! 
Esit;ltrtlk  jiinl  CouiiiiurciiLl  Subjcctfl. 

CO K J 01  NT  BOARD :  Locturts  and  FractlcaJ  Wark  In  ( 
-iiMi  lidilip^ry 

SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Pwy  and  B renin tf^—Drowinir*  P*iJ 
M^Hkllil^^^  Life  f  !|jii^M3«i^  Wuod -Carving^  Metkl  Worl^l 

CIVIL  SERVICE.-Aaaiatant  Snr^eyor  of  T^ixea,  Pat« 


VACATION  COURSE  OF  SWEDISH  CYM 

Messrs.  Grenfell  and  C(H)te  wtJi  conduet  i 
Swedish  Gymnaalics  for  MaaterG  of  Public  m 
atory  Schools  dv^tlng  the  Summer  Holidays,  m 
August  @th  and  finishiDg  September  15th,  at 
Gymnaaium,  SL  Anoe't  onthc  Sea, 

The  coufBC  will   comprite   practical    gym 
claas  teaching,  and  lectures  art  anatomy  and 
%A  applied  to  physical  traiii1n|. 

For  pariicutara  apply  to 

tIEUTENANT  F,  H    GEENFEL 

62.  Oaktey  S§ 
Chdi 


i  w 

I 

»ud 

J 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  NORTH  WALI 

"    stltuent  College  of  tlie  University  of  Wales)^ 
for  the  Training  of  SecondAry  Teachers,     l*r.'fc»*oi 
(tu  bo  aE>poiuted),   »i&^i!>>U'd   V»y    ?bli*h  A,    X.    Jousaron, 
.VAt^KiK,  M.A,.  i^niX  Mi**  F.  fji  Knlfrr,  B.ac. 

Prcp-i^itiou  is  ulftirvd  for  tlic  TwMfbcrm'^  Certificate  of  t 

of  WiUes  aiid  for  the  C^iiabrUlge  iHpt -     11       ...i    .1  . 

FaLlUtic'fi  fur  Pmetical  Tmintjig  are  pi« 

Jii    Urtngor.      A    FreimnitiHy   EkrhtNil    .■ 

(^tahlisbeil  In  coiinuctlii>i  with  and  uuivr    lui.-  t^-ntf^M  - 

mem,  ^iitd  canrHeH  m  pnrpiuiitlou  lor  tliti  Ccrtifimltfa  til 

Fn^liel  Union  hii^c  bcei*  armuged. 

Full  ^Mrtitulars  of  the  Courac*,  Foes,  iicbrjlar^hfpa,  4tc, 
on  ^pp^i^'^^i^^ii  ti5  the  Rc^strarp 


'  ALLi*Krit  FpAiNi  4i«ir . 


I 


CRENCH    HOLIDAY   GOURSE8  by 

jit  ViLi  EKviLLE,  near  Tnnwille  (Ninimsm).     Ai*g.,  1' 

Qenerol  Preparation.  $|»«caal  Preparation  for  the  Lou 

Syllabiit  poat  fre«  oti  application  ti*  Prof,  L.  BASCAK 
of  "  Li?gendeflr  Noi  injitnle^,"  &c. 


CITY     OF     SHEFFI 

EDUCATION    COMMITTEF   _ 

THAI  KING    C()LLK<^S     FOR     TEACHEfB! 

The  Bbcfllckl  Education  Cotumltti-ti  wiJt  rTr<Tt!irr>  iirr  H«-i 
thu^  fulliAviojif  TiitoTit  for  Ihc  TrAining  CiiUck' 

.ASSISTANT  MISTUKSa  OF  MKTHOli, 
Fi-OL-lnd  CeilifiiJiitet  atid  tnA,y  Iws  riji^uirtd   i. 
1' IX  w\i.     ^f*lji.ry ,  tiL  1 W .     n^Kidt  1 1  t  . 

A.^StSTANT  MALETUTHK  IX  M  AT  HEMATICS,  c 
Ufl  Li  (5 11  l>*idiiitry  subject,     J!iiib*ry,  tl7(i      Xi>ii'rEfli>(.lont. 

LAUY    TUTUli    IX    HI8TOHV    AXD    UEt.*tiBAP 
iictiidctit. 

LAUY  TLTOR  IN  XEEPLEWnRK,  ^K-^^  *^m  Tit 
the  cli?rJeal  work  of  thu  Colli gi.% 
French  va  h  aulwtdiiiry  »ubitct. 

ForuLH,  of  Aitpllcat Ion,  which  T, 
6iK»ed,  i«ihf:iulii  Vjc  returned  iiotlutcr  ilum  ;ii|ly  l:m  ]. 

Ttrnujial  csiuviiMi^iuif  will  disqualify  t'iLiididc4ie», 

JXO. 

Edticfttlon  Office,  i?hcffldd^ 
Jmiui»atli,  l5<0tL 


M.  DENT  &  Co/s  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 


PS  MODERN  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

Edited  by  PROF.  W,  RIPPMANN.  M.A. 
es  buseii  mi  tlie  prUirlplcd  jidvtK-ated  by  tho  pioneers  of  tlie 
miivcriiL^nr'  li;   Ocrmaiiy,   by  the    A-wrtc-Utlon   Photit'tlqttQ 

BiiiJ«,    atid   hj  j\  iMLfKo  iin]nT.H?r  riT  pronilriunt   teAcher*  In 

rttJicrflsnd,  Hc-ADtlinnTiiit  iilid  Aniertci. 

LATEST    ADDITIONS* 
SHOUT    FRENCH     READERS. 

d  and  r^iitlxibly  tditcd,  \vitb  T  uniut*;*  ijj  Krondj  jif»ri 
Krf"riii  Esereine*  orj  th©  TtJXti 

DE  PERRAULT,  L  i*tid  IL     L'ELEPHANT 

nC.    tilSTOlRES  SIIWPLES.    iVr  vol..  4d.  D^t.     4»i  pp. 

XME  SIECLE-    LA  REVOLOTIOM-     Each  6d. 
«fi  pp. 

?^«*r  ir^.fifil  My  ft:  ♦♦Very  tatbfjACtoiry.    The  Note*  «r«  to 

.EMENTARY  EXERCISES  TO  DENTS  FIRST 

EtCH  BOOK.     By  H.  C.  NonM^y,  DA.     Triic  tid   TH=t, 
EXERCISES  IN   FRENCH   GRAMMAR.    By 
^  M.  ?S.  tlAnnJcLDK.     Price  Is    net. 

ON  TEACHING  GERMAN.    (Nuw  and  R^viaed 

Imi».>     Jty  W.  nil  I  MANN,  MA.     Vncv  Is.  rtd.  iidt. 
t*  jti  f « 14^  my  It ,     "  Partlci  i  Ui  rl  y  gfiji  »d  lU  i  d  p  in  y  tli^I/' 

lANFS  PICTURE  VOCABULARY.     French  or 

sun.     Fer  voL,  la.  net. 

ie<»^  ITor-l*^  my*  :  "A  splendid  idea  woU  mn-ied  oat." 

SOUNDS    OF    SPOKEN    ENGLISH,     By    W. 

WAV>,    MA,      Price   In.   ikl.   lift.     EflpLrjUlly   ii««ful  ti>  tht* 

rr^rtH   Prtys  :  ' '  Tlie  »ubjc-f t  Is  tT«*tad  In   »  plcMAiit  and 
rnAuii«r  ...  a  fre^h  and  Int^rcfltln^  littlo  work.'* 
I 


MATHEMATICAL^ SCIENfiFtc' TEXT  BOOKS, 

Edited  by  W.  J,  GREEHSTREET.  M.A,,  F.R,A.S., 

PRACTICAL    NATURE    STUDY    FOR    SCHOOLS. 

By<>i*ALr»  H.  I.Am:(i.  H.A  ,  i^nlriri^cieriee  Miujtc-r  jit  Chartci' 

luMi»p,  formerly  TutiJr  nf  KcJdt3  Culktre,  i>xfuixl,      p.ut  I.  (Pupil* 

Bowk),  2i»,  '>!*  uct ;  P*rt  IL  {Tu*clior"*  Aid  And  AtiftwtfrMl  Vm,  tict, 

Th<  j*K^A<W    iVorttf  imysi  t  *'  It  is  ItDjioadiCblij  ttP  K]it!»ik  Uja  Iii|fli|y  ol 

tile  Akill  with  which  Lh«  que«tlo]Lifl  bAve  l«cu  fraoicil ' 

A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  GEOMETRY,    By  W,  H.  Younq, 

J^c.l^    mA  ^!ri^.  Yoiii^u,  l*h.  D.     U.  ikI   uut 
f A<  SrV^WiriHt^'^''-  BJiya  ;   " AjtuuMeiiiptit  imd  tn^AttivDnt  lire  arif^miL 
The  ^uthu^fi  nuvi^r  d«:par|  trom  tlje  prlTK-'ipk  tiuit  the  uhilditEH  muit 
oliftorvti  curcfu]]v  :iihI  Ihuiii  futtiiulatc  ideoa/' 

PRACTICAL  PHYSICS.     By  F.  J.  TaiamAM.  M.A. 

Ifi.  ikl,  lioi. 
Etfiirnttnir  Ri^yii :    '*  Tlilu  iidmlniblt}  liltlu  bpuk  vpproiiehva  very  near 
to  our  IdcaJ  at  ati  cletiiuiihiry  tint  btnjk  uf  IVactlcul  Pbjrnlcfl*'' 
JUST     READY. 

LIGHT.     By  F.  E,  Kees,  M.A.,  kte  Demonstr&i<>r  of 

Pliyiilctt»  Bangi>n     1#,  *kl.  nut. 


.mUT  ilEADY 

&E  LA  FONTAINE.     Edited  by  T.   Kekn. 


1    lut 

SPANISH  BOOK 


By  F.  K  Robert,    ^s.  net. 


^e  contatnlnl  fkjil  partlGularft  of  the  above, 
in  any  other  booHa  on  EngEUh,  Frvneb*  Germani, 
SpuAl^li,  and  of  a  new  series  on  tf>*  sam*  Sint^s 
Ing  with  Lattxi*  of  which  two  booHs  are  ready* 

Foster*!   Lattn   Prlmef.  and  The   First   Latin 

,  pomt  free  on  application. 


TEMPLE  ENGLISH  LITERATUItE. 

.  .  .  Thu  *iiblect#i  «\'  well  chu»en,  ^  *  ,  A  auffiicluDcy  of  nuttv  ifl 
provided,  raid  ih^m  in  a  HurTiu«f44bk  UUriHluction," 
LATEST    ADDITtONS. 

PRESCOTT  S  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO  AND  PERU. 

SuIfctiuUK    i-ut    into    n    i:utiti|iuiOQ.>i!    iiarrativo    tind    isdltod    by 
tJLII'lUXt  SmeATiiiS^  M..\.      1»    tict, 

THE  SPECTATOR. -A  Selection.    Editefl  by  R.  G, 

[Wordsworth's  simpler  poems, 
gray's  elegy  in  a  country  churchyard, 

I         With  Tin  tivMiKlijii'iion  nin)  SniKm  i\y  E.  Itinj  *. 

GOLDSMITHS  TRAVELLER  AND   THE  DESER^ 

h]tn<diic[L<iii    cind    NuIum    by    VS\ 
With  an  In- 


WlOi 


TED   VILLAGE. 

COLERIDGES  ANCIENT  MARINER. 

ti^Kiiiettait  Mild  Sotw  by  It.  ib  Wiliiam. 
TJni  laxi  fiiiir  it^fA  Hi'f  v*Ait**t  ffpuniUfy  in  limp  ^^fffft  rt*i-Tr*  ul    3J,    n-tl 
pff  ffit  ^  Or'  thf  JOti*'  tutHfi'l  *ft  om^  *<rf.  1*.  Kit, 

A  full  List  of  this  Series  and  also  of  manT  other  Serl#a 

specially    desilned    for   schools  will    be   Seni    free    on 

application.      Also   particulars   concerning   specimen 

copies. 


M.  DENT  &  Co.,  2,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  St.,  London,  W.C. 


with  >  llAtup  Hiid  Ail  'jthcr  lUueitnttli^nfi.     Price  2  6  net. 

>UND    AND    RHYTHM. 

By  WALTER  EDMUNDS,  M  k 

mil  Jiri  diHftiHHiSfl^Thu  Nat m*  ^  f  s.-ind  :  WrtWrt  ^if  S^iind  ; 

t  :  *»ti^nn  Pipft^*  "T^Tuti"  .kn-)  >i-v.-iiivht  ;  TIil*  Vouij ;  Liud 

Niels  for  the  Use  of  Teaohiars,  price  21/-  extra* 

'i*'.'d  bi  every  t)k*TiietJtitry  ailifHtl    —  tvjmf  Join  jujJ, 

iUAtU  &  COX.  8.  Heubiitti  Stueet.  Cdvemi  Cajujeh.  Lomooi*. 


ANDS,  BADGES,  CAPS,  &c. 

esale  Prices  throuifh  Manufacturer's  Ayent. 


JTT,  I«  Ariinde)  Villa*,  audm^furd  Rt«d,  S.  WcKidfurd,  N;E. 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

(  Uuift  r^iftf  of  Lotiflon)^ 
YORK   PLACE,  BAKER  STREET,  W. 

Tlio  Oilkgc  jiToirldes  ^UAtructinm  for  tjtudentu  preiwrbijt  ftif  the 
UiiiTL^relty  of  Loi4dci»i  do^rrw«  in  Art**  ii^sJerHW.  *ihi  Proliniluwy 
l^lcfiicLiie  ;  litso  limtruction  in  tubjecta  of  Gctivml  EduL^iilun, 

Tbcrti  Iji  «,  Ijnhihig  VmiiartiiHsui  fur  TcHcLi^ra,  a  Uygiuutj  UtipiirltUDiit, 
ttiHi  till  Art  Seli«>«.ii. 

TJIu^lciitP  t^iii  rcftidu  in  tliL-  Colb'^u 

Hi!a4  Mf  tti0  tt«|Mlrtl]ieAt— Mlfti  HikSY  HoiiTi^ix,  l|,A. 

t4tii(l«ut»  are  (wlmlttad  t«  thu  T^mlnlfig  Courw  Iti  OcEobor  4n€ 
til  Jfinfinry, 

TbL'  D*ur««  fiiidildc'«  full  tFraptfmtUjn  bir  the  £xAin1i!iittnpA  for  tbe 
Teaching:  IJiplcimaii  gtiuibfil  by  thn  VuivQniUv^  ot  Umdmi  hii4 
CAifibrldj^  bdd  AuiiUdlly  In  tHjccmttfr. 

Fiilt  ptLrtlcudini  on  a^iplib'attua  tu  tliv  PrinctpaL. 


THE     SCHOOL     WORLD, 


CSSJ&RGEIS 


or  Cdlumn 


AD  V^IE:  RT I  a  E:  IVI  E^NI'S* 

O   I   Quarter  Page,  or  Half  Oolumii 


4&1 


lO 


^a    lO    O   I   Quarter  Page,  or  Half  Oolumn 4&1    lO    O 

2    IT    e   I   One  Etsbtli  Page,  or  Quartef  Oolttnm 

Sit^ifhr  Sprir,*  prt>^  rnta.  TtriH*  foe  Jiytrut  i\f  intCi'tittnt  on  Api^tictitian, 

WORU>  U  pubUiliod  on   t}%vi  first    day  of  each    metlth*    AdvortlRonqrnt^  fthuuld  rcocib  tbc^  Advettia^tnAtit  Defiartineat  ol  tlio 

MucnAiUu  liy  tbo  i;4th  of  (l]u  hsmiiUi  prl^jf. 

Prepaid  Sutascr|pttcin>  Lnctudinff  Postage.  Ss.  per  annum. 
MAOMTLLAN    AND    CO.,    LIMITBD,   St.   Martin  0  Street.    Londan.  W,0. 


] 


CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PR 


BOOKS  SUITABLE    FOR   THE 

CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  July  and  December, 


I  Ubc  ©in  pr€0B  SbaF^csi>catc  tot  Scbool». 

■  with  lutrijtlm.ti»i],  Niitf*^  Gluii-aiTi  '^^'^  Judex,  by  A.  \\\  \it.n\TS,  M.A. 

I        SHAKESPBARE.~AS  YOU  UKB  IT.     Fifth  Kdiiion.    ,   5HAKESPEARE,  -  KINQ 


Atthoh^ 
D©  Foe 


Zhc  ptn  DrcBB  Series.  Ac 

...»    HobtnfKtn  CruAtw.    Pjirt  f,  { 


LEAlt 


^be  "KcviBcO  lUcrgtmt*— Scbool 


ST.  MATTHEW.      Kdued, 

Mnjin,  Tfv  Ftei\  A.  CaUB,  >LA, 


with  IiitrocluctM 


OoldBmtth {  T JSm  TOta^    .,!^.*)  *•  «'"«>* "'"*'  '^"'- 

Hacautay. |  Hf^,  ^.iXX  ""^'^'' 1  ^' «■  "^''^™^^         ^    ^^ 

MUtOD    .....    i^UTfcdtjwI^twL  Etiwki'l,  tL    A.  W.  VimjTV...  ..    2    Q 

fioott  ...    ,.,...»,    TTw  Titllinnim.. A.  %  Gavk  l/i*  fA^  r*vp*. 

Malot^ K..,.    RHiiit  DiiAtLgloterrfl.........    M  t>e  O.  Vkiikall    '*    0 

OornQiUe 1.0  Cld  „.  . .,. ...  [fn  (h*  Prtit. 

I>«  Vlipay   ..,-       LnCamiedi;  Jnzic,........,,.     H.  W.  Kvit   .,.     J    it 

fTbiTiT  J  ^^  Hcbeik  voa  Alcuiwii-  \  »*   h.„ *.«.«!«  ^    ^ 

"*^^ 1     dria  undfrolneSkliirtij. J  ^*  "»'*"****"   -    -    "^ 

Schiller   ivtllielm  Tdl Kahl  Bkkil  ......    a 

9vbel  *.-..........     l¥lDz  Kiig«ii  tun  Sivoyen    E.  C.  Qtmnis  ......    4 


f™!/!*^^.^*'^..  }  ^"^*^»*  «^*»^  othKr  Sturies    G.  U   Kvws nm  , 


Cicero 

Horace 

Verg 


irarll 


DeB«lk»CWllU     Dtx>kl,.,  .,            .„.,.  5 

Dettenoetuto  .,..„.„„,......  J.  yi.  Rkiu ............  3 

Eplstlfts.    Bwik  L, ...........  E. ;^l. SHi'*^if hiTBOH  2 

Aeadd      J^ook  TX.  ......-.,  A.  &iD«wirK    ,..„.  1 

I  Edition  with  poinptiftja  VficftbuliU*;'  .»             ......  1 

Burtptdea Iphigm«t*  hi  Aulb -....-..  0.  E.  8.  Hradlaai  S 

Herodotus ftxiikV.     ..........   ,, S.  j^.  Siilv:kbltrc)h  3 

Homer... tikd.    Bo<:jk  3tXl  It. ....,«-  a  M.  Kt^wardh  ..,  i 

Xenopbou  .- ***    Aiiniwil*     Hwk  VI ,  A.  Pnvrrm   „...,..,  H 

......            <.            B(K»k  Vr.    ......  tJ    M.  EnwAHD*  ...  I 


mre  t*mVKK|[iiti  in  the  ftidciiflid  notes:  twit  i. 
tattiQ,  tburc  are  thncHS  artiatic   nuifift  it?  t.*<ii>- .*,.:.. 
editii  n  me  njfiLiirkablu  tot  iu  clegai^cv  iu  for  u«  |i%b  iitl 

ICbe  CamtJ^I^^c  3BiUc  tor  Scbools  atij 

ST.   MATTHEW.     KHitfld  by  Eev.  A.  Carr, 

'2  MilJ-Sr     -'^.  til.*.     Smiilk-r  Editii'U,  Is. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES,     K.Uie<l| 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIAHS. 

Rl'V.  K.  H.  P«iiowNK,  D.D.     1*.  net 

ICbc  CamtJd&fie  ©reck  Ccstantcnt  w 

ST.  MATTHEW,     Edited  bv  the  Rer.   A. 
THE    PRAYER-BOOK    EXPLAINED, 

l^urt  K— The  Daily  Offices  and  the  UtAtiy* 
THE  CHURCH  CATECHISM  EXPLAINED, 

A.  W.  Uoai.s:«oN,  UAi.     Fifrh  Itni'tc^i^ioii.     Ptii|i. 


BOOKS  SUITABLE   FOR  THE 

OXFORD  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1907. 


Zhc  pitt  ^tcBB  Sbahcdpeatc  Tor  Scbools. 
SHAKESPEARE,-TWELFTH  NIGHT.    Edit«dbyA.W. 

Ttif  1ie*t  tH'hcK't  cdltiqn  of  the  p]&y  thmt 

Edited  by  A.  W. 


Vetitrv,  MA,    In.  iJd. 

tjjLR  viiinii  liudcr  uur  notjt-'e." 

SHAKESPEARE,-AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 

Vkuitv,  M..\.    is.i^. 


Cbe  pitt  prese  Series^  *c. 


pRirE. 
a.  d. 


rHtitMr^  dun  CVnuicrit  dii 


I  A.  H.  Ropes 

[  A,  G.   PlSKETT.. 


Ai^untt.  WowK.  Editor. 

MUtoa  ... Sanisou  ALfMni-itea  — .„...    A.  W.  Vbhjtv 

l4"eidfL><,  ife 
Brckm&nn-      f 
Ohatrlan      "*  l    L^I3...... ... .. 

Oaeoar {'^^i^' ''.•^^: 

/Lm  Belio  Oailtco. 
*"- '\     VI. , 

{De   EeUrj  Gullimft.     Bcmkeil 
tV.  v.,  and  VI.  ..... f 

i  IVitfi  tsimptftr  Foctlltitlnrir*.) 

HOfa^e^.^*^...'^^     Ode*,     Book  IV, J,  Go w  ...„*.„......  1  tl 

Llvy B*>»k  V ....,*,.*.    L.  Wmimlkv. ........  a  i* 

Verartl Atn«id,    Book  IX .,...    A  SiixiwicK I  ft 

AImo  MLti  Ed  it  ton  by  tlie  mme  Edtto^  ^*tft  compf'^tf  ViMtihiffary  ...  t  0 

Hly.rtpldo«  ,..,..    HcdiiA C.E.  8.  Hkaplam  2  rt 

Sophoetes Artlg«™ {l^'s^snt'H'B^Z!}*   " 


tJciqksl  E.  SI.SBivKBUjiaii 


^huoyaide 


BflokUI..... A.W.  Spratt  G    t» 


II  be  3Stu^ellr6  SbaNcsiiean 
SHAKESPEARE.-COBIOLANUS,     Edited, 

StiidentN.    tjv   A.   W.    Vtitiiv,    MA.    iwHh    Kxt 
I'lMtsirtk).     hi*. 

Zbc  Cambridge  JSlble  for  Scbocls  aiii 

First  Book  of  Samuel    Rev.  A.  F.  Rihkfati 
St.  Matthew  Re\%  A.  Cakk 

kctn  of  the  ApoBtlea       Rev.  J.  R.  Lcmht 
Epistle  to  the  Galatiaits  Rev.  E.  H.  Peuovtsei 
Epistle  of  St.  James      Very  Kev,  E.  H.  Pi^ri 

Jlbc  l^epi^eb  1£»crsiott.     Scb<K>l  X 

St.  Matthew  Re\\  A.  Carh 

;ibc  Smaller  Cambr^^^e  JBtblc  t^jr  S< 
First  Book  of  Sanniel    Rev.  A.  F.  KiR^rAi 
St.  Matthew  R«v.  A.  Carr 

Acts  of  the  Apoatles       Re%%  J.  R.  Lritev 

Cbe  Gflmbri&0c  6rccH  Testament  to 

St.  Matthew  Rev.  A,  Carr 


A  Cmtmlogue  of  New  and  Simndmrd  Books  for  Schools  wiU  be  sent  on  sppHcmtl 
London  ;   OambrJd£e   University  Press  Warehouse,   Fetter  Lane.     C.  F, 
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Jnst   PnMisheih     Demf/  4io^  Clothf  Hs,  net. 


A    PROGRESSIVE    COURSE    OF 

DMPARATIVE    GEOGRAPHY 


ON    THE    CONCENTRIC     SYSTEM. 


f  By  P.  H.  L'ESTRANGE,  B.A., 

\Assistsnt  Masier  at  Mmtvern  College;  Lsfe  Exhibitioner  of  Queen's  College t  Oxford, 

Ltea  hy  177  Pictures  and  Diagrams  In  the  Text,  and  accompanied  by  172  Maps  and 
'ams  in  Colour,  with  Index,  the  whole  forming  a  Complete  Atlas  and  Geography. 


I- 

yft  PHILIP   .\:    iSON,  LniiTEii,  The  London   Geograpbieal    Inslitute,  3l^  FLEtT   Strket,  EC, 


itiift>i,lr*l  tti  fhf^  Motif  iui  Siitufifft:  7'fachiinj  of  t/uxfrnphf/  aHouH  ^ntfJ/of  /}^faiUft    Prompt rtti^  tnth  SjniimtiH 
Miip  (titrl  *<ftttim*^fi  Paffff  of  Ifhi^lrQiktUfi  ami  i:Vo(/M>>i,   trhkk  trill  ht  fortiyfji-iltd  fjrntU  on  afi^^liiinhmh 


ELOR      TRAINING      COLLEGE 

^FOR   TEACHERS, 
C*MK»triit  Gaovi,  S.E. 
PrmfrpnJ'— Mii»  Riao, 
Hire**    of    MHhQd—MiAA    OiSPtHTEX, 
Other  TeA£b#ri  And  Lectoreri. 
rtoticftl  coarift  of  profeitional  t«iDiiig^  for  Tcacheri  fn 
hool*,  with  AbuAdl^lit  opportyultj  tat  cImi  t«ftcbitiF  ja 
PATCHELOR   {SOO    popflt)    ftad  other    iohool*. 
FBBFAKED    FOR    THE    CAMBRIDGE    TEACHERS" 
ICATE    AXD    LONDON    TKACHIXO    DIPLOMA. 
EKTSHIP   ft  warded   anQuallj    to   »    UniTertity    Urftda- 
KINDERGARTEN    DITISION    pt^pariuif  for  the    Ei- 
dhtioufl  nl  the  National  Fr^sebsl    Union.    Alio 
TORY    DIVIfiHiN   preparinf   fur   Lond,   B.A.  or  Cam 

bridj^B  Hitt'ber  Local  Honour*. 
>*«t    £15   to   £20   »   year  for   aonraifdeflta, 
rtable   HALL   of   RESIDENCE.    Term»  moderate. 

IDESES    OF    TRAJNINO    for    T«eherii    of    Piiiflo    and 
Claflfl   t5ingiii?. 


I 


THE    IXCORPORATEl) 

L     EDUCATIONAL     INSTITUTE. 

aa^ta   Rq^d,  %\i*T  K£^»i?(riTOX,   Loj^nox,  W. 

■1^   tfar   Hoard  of   Education   ni  a  Traiuin;  CoUegv 

f  for    gfOandirjF     Teacheri.) 

\rman    of    the    Committer— Sir    W.     MiTBKK. 

rr^wjTiii'^r— Mr,    C   tl.    MONTiFtoitE,   M.A. 

ferHaru--^T^    AaTHca    Q.    StUONira.    M.A. 

ALLEGE  Fi)R  TKACIIKKS.  /»r,-,r,/M/-Mi**  E.  Liwaasi  k, 

TEK  AND  &CH(X)L.    H^ad  Jf i^ir^tJt— iTiti  A.  Tttuuro. 

1^  trained  far  the  Eiaminntlon*  of  the  Nationa]  Ftwb«L 


L.> 


iRgQIPS  of  ^ttt  each,  and  two  of  £15  each,  tenabl« 
I    At    thp    Iit4tHiite,    are    offetpd    BUnufillji'    to    Women 
fftave   pasird  »Ttatn  recoi^niMd  Examinatiooi, 
I    fend    piirtlcqlflT«    K yarding-   thp    .^peria]    Claii«a    and 
tfjt  I'jin  h**  rhbrjiliifLl  fruin  tbt  ritiscifiL, 

TY   COLLEGE,   BHISTOL    8eMional  Conr^ea 

ksiiea  for  the  MatTJedlation.  Freliininnrj  gcientiflo, 
^rta.  Intermediatq  Soiencfr.  Intprmedlate  DiTinitj, 
Ia.  and  B.Sc.  Degri^e  Examinationi  of  the  Uaiv^riltj 
W  th«  Cansbrid^e  Higher  toeal  Examinattont,  and 
inf  of  Secondary  Teacheri.  Composition  Keft  far  each 
pciurieii£13  13s.  per  tetilon.    Reg^iitrmtlon  Fee.   One 

ppra  Tean'  Conriti  are   trran^td  far  Ciftl,    MInine. 
md   Elvctrical   Engineerings,   and   ConrMt  for  SUdenti 
beoomt  -Architecti  and   Surtejorip 
fi  the  only  Inttitution  In  the  Weit  of  En|fland  whirb 
d«te  Medioal  and  Dental  Curriunla. 
if  tlia  Women   Btndeuti  li  nnder  tb«  iupertSsion  of  a 

fc_ 

H&itUen  are  Froitiectni,  which  will  be  forwardfld  ffs« 
I!    JAMES  T^  \FTER,  Refiitrar  and  Seoretary. 

GRAMMAR    SCHOOL    AND 
P.T,    CENTRE. 

t  .JCNIOH  s<  lESCli:  MASTER.  gmdiuiTe, 
I  t-ii.  EJ]^\  HcL  (PhynScfe  mul  Chtmiistn)  T* 
"      Al'Vly-  with  t'ipJeii  uf  tcfsiiiairMkl*,  Ac, 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

(Under  the  iHEiuagemL'iit  Mf  a  t-Vonnkittt'c  4i|>p<di>t««l    by  the    i'ty^thcr*' 

Ciiiild,     U^jllcgo    of    rrLHN'pt.'rftf    llvAdnit^treiMiLHi'    j|fl*iciitiMti» 

Aii!»ociaUDii  ttf  Asi!iisUiitMijiti-o«»ei*,  and  W<il«L  C*juntj* 

e^hixila  AaftOLiljitfuti  } 

Addftti—7A*   Oowta   Stkkct,   Lonnoji,   W.C. 
Reirijrfror-MiM  ALICE   M.   FOttNTAlN. 

Tlvii  Agencjr  haa  been  ««tabliib»d  for  the  purpoaQ  of  enabling 
T^Hciheri  to  And  work  wlthont  annecfraaary  ooat.  All  fee  a  ha*e  thers- 
fore  been  calouiat«d  on  tbe  loweit  basift  to  cover  th«  wurkinfr  eipcni?t, 

Hfadmiitreaaei  of  Poblio  and  PriTate  Schoole,  and  Parenta  reqiilr^ 
in^  TcAijhera,  or  Teai^hera  MCflklng^  Ap^pointmentSj  ftre  uivitad  to 
apply  %o  thit  Agency. 

Many  tiradnatea  and  Traine<l  Teaefaer»  for  SohnnU  and  PriTate 
Familkt;  Viiitin^  Teacbera  for  Miiaio,  Art,  and  other  ipecial  tub- 
jeoti ;  Foreign  Teach erti  of  varioua  natlonaUUei;  Kindergarten  »nd 
other  Tfracbera  are  on  the  Re  gift  er^  and  every  endta.TQor  i*  made  to 
juppLy   tnitable   candidate!    for  any   Taoanoy. 

8ohaol   Partner!  hi  pa   and  Tranafera  are  arrangr^d. 

Bonn  for  interviewa— ^lO-.aO  a.m.  to  1  p.m,,  and  2  p.m,  to  &  p  tn. 
Satnrdayt.    until  3  p.m 

CHURCH    EDUCJITION    CORPORATION 

CHERWELL    HALL,    OXFORD. 

Tralninff  Collage  for  Women  Secondary  Teachers* 

J*rtiir(/>flf— MieiM  CathkrIKh  1,   lioi.n,  M.A.,  Uto  Lecturer  in  Bducatluu 
lit  the  Utilvcrslty  of  ^tandiostcr, 

Studetita  Are  jirepAr^d  for  llic  Oxford  Tiawbcr'a  Diploma,  tbe  Cam- 
hridife  Tfeaclier'a  Corttficuto.  the  Teacborfi  Dlploiuii  I'f  the  UiilvursiRy' 
s>f  London,  undthu  Hih^bur  Knu^lKdUcrMfitniti  ,    Pttitli  iiHar^'ii  iiL]nilieutl«*u, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE  SC»00l  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE, 

BARRACK  SQUARE,  GLOUCESTER. 


Mf,-r^ 


..,1    Uy 


tba 


8t(idi.'titH.   irjiintrd   m   CcNjkorx,    JAiiUilry*   Huu?* 
and    Dni«Mm&kinK    fi>t*   NaClmial    Uiilmi     [HptomuTt  1ijc.v;ii 
Bfj^ird  uf  Ediiciiti^«n)v 

BiK^ciftl  i^cmne  for  Ladk-4<  in  Hoint^  Work  aiid  H<n»M?ejaft. 

Ltirgc  Aud  coiiiiiiiridlotiF^  btiildUitjfli.     RaMid«iiUani'  Hcwtt'la  ulteU'lted  t9| 
the  SihtXfl 

Fur  further  itai-tlcuUrft,  ^V^7  ^  ^1^^' 

JOINT    AGENCY    FOR    ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

T^Li^iAMa  ^    ''  EuuciTOmto,    Loifm»ii." 

J|#^ifffnr^RiT,  F*  TAT  LOB,    M.A.   j  Cantab). 

Low  commfiaioni.    Liberal  dlinoust- 

Headmiiiteri  having  tacanatei  tin  their  rtaffi  and  xlaiiatant  KaAttra 
leaking  appointmentt  are  aiked  to  eommnnioate  with  the  E£ei9TmiK. 

0{lio«  boura,  10  a.m.  to  h  p.m  ;  Satnrdaya.  10  a^m.  to  I  pm.  In- 
terTiewi  geptrally  between  theae  hoara,  of  by  epeelal  appoiiitmant. 


SECOND- HAND    BOOKS  at  Half  Prices  I  ! 

New  Books  at  25  per  cent    Dlseount  1      All  kinds  of  | 

E|il'CAlT<>NAL  IMmjKS  (iiidtjliii)?  Selt5i*tific>,  Ami  for  all 
Examinations  tElcnwntiiry  mid  Adv^nctd  >,  anjiujlod.  itont  on 
ripprintU  lJ"*t»frt*.  .state  want*.  Ht^^lt*  bi night ;  gipod  firit'ett 
given.— W.  k  K.  FovLR,  iS'i,  Cliarliig €n>«k6  Rn,vl,  London^  W,C, 
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Mr.  EDWARD  ARNOLD^S  NEW  BOOKS. 

SIR    JOSHUA    FITCH. 

AN    ACCOUNT    OF    HIS    LIFE    AND    WORK. 

By  A.    L.   LILLEY,   M.A. 

With  Portrait.     LArge  crown  8vo,  78.  Od.  net. 

STANDARD.—**  Mr,  Lilley  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  production 
of  a  memoir  which  docs  justice  to  a  notable  figure  in  nineteen th-centur>' 
English  life  and  thought.  The  book  should  be  read  by  all  who  have  any 
interoat  in  educational  questions." 

LINGUA  MATERNA. 

By   R.  WILSON,   B.A., 

Author  of  "  A  First  Course  in  English  Analysis  and  Grammar, "  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  3«.  tid. 

Intended  for  teachers  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  abreast  of  what 
has  been  aptly  called  "  The  New  English  Movement." 

OUARDrAN.—**JASOXJA  MATERNA  Is  among  the  ablest,  most 
thoughtful,  and  dignified  works  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
English  that  we  have  yet  seen  ;  and  no  English  master  who  wishes  to 
improve  his  methods,  to  economise  time,  to  an»usc  interest,  and  to  make 
his  lessons  more  perfect  as  a  means  of  culture,  should  fail  to  *  read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest '  it  during  the  coining  term." 

EPOCHS  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

By  J.   C.  STOBART,  M.A., 

Assistant  Master  at  Merchant  Taylors*  8chooL 

An  entirely  new  series,  which  nuiv  bo  said  to  have  three  purposes  : — 
first,  to  teach  the  hif^tory  of  our  literature  in  a  rational  and  orderly 
manner  ;  second,  to  illuminate  the  history  of  England  by  exhibiting  the 
thoughts  of  its  men  of  letters  in  tiheir  own  words  ;  and,  third,  to  display, 
as  if  in  a  gallerv,  some  specimens  of  the  inheritance  into  which  ever>* 
English-reading  boy  and  girl  has  entered. 

VOLUMES  READY.    Cloth.     Is.  6d.  each. 
I.    THE  CHAUCER  EPOCH,  1215-1500. 
II.    THE  SPENSER  EPOCH.  1500-1600. 

[0th»;r4  i/i  Pi'fpa ration, 

ARNOLD'S  ENGLISH  TEXTS. 

A  series  of  texts  of  English  Classics  to  which  nothing  has  been  added 
but  a  small  Glossary  of  Archaic  or  Unusual  Words. 

VOLUMES  READY.    Paper,  tki.  each  ;  cloth,  8d.  each. 

1.    MACBETH.         2.    HENRY  V.         3.    THE  TEMPEST. 

4.  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.     5.  TWELFTH  NIGHT.      6.  CORIOLANUS. 

NEW  FRENCH  6t  GERMAN  BOOKS. 

Der  Backfitchkatten.    By  Fedok  von  Zobkltitz.     Edited, 

with  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  Gtstav  Hein,  German  Master  at  the 

High    School    for    Girls,    Aberdeen,    N.B.       Authorised     Edition. 

Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  2s. 

This  is  probably  the  most  entertaining  story  of  all  Herr  Zobeltitz's 

popular  works.     It  describes  the  experiences  of  two  girls  at  a  German 

boarding-school,  and  is  extremely  lively  and  brightly  written. 

A  Firtt  German  Reader.  With  Questions  for  Conversation, 
Grammatical  Exercises,  Vocabulary,  &c.  Edited  bv  D.  L.  Savqky, 
B.A.,  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  London,  Goldsmiths'  College. 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Araoia't    Moaera    French   Book    I.       Edited    by   U.    L 
HuTTos,    M.A.,    Senior    Modem    I^ngimges    Master   at    Merchant 
Taylors'  School.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  Is.  6d. 
This  book  is  written  on  reformed  methods,  and  contain.^  a  series  of 

graduated  Reading  Lessons,  followed  by  a  carefully  arranged  QvcAtion- 

iiaire,  with  Exercises  for  retranslation. 

Grammaire  Fran$aite.  A  I'Usage  des  Anglais.  Par  E. 
Renault,  Officior  d'Academie ;  Assistant  Lecturer  at  the  University 
of  Liverpool,    viii.  +  8«K)  pages.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  48.  CA. 

Gradoated  French  Unteent.  Edited  by  Prof.  Victor  Ogkr, 
Professor  in  French  at  Bedford  College  for  Women,  London.  In 
four  parts.     Limp  cloth,  8d.  each. 

THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH. 

By  David  Nabarro,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  D.P.H.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology  at  University  College,  London ;  Scientific 
Assistant  in  Pathologj'  at  the  University  of  London.  I'.»2  pages. 
Crown  8vo.     Illustrated.     Cloth,  Is.  rtd. 
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A  JUNIOR   ARITHMETIC.    By  Charles  Pi! 

M.A.,  and  P.  E.  Robimhon,  M.A.  Small  crown  8vo,  Is.  i 
Answers,  28. 

*,*  A  New  Arithmetic  for  Lower  and  Middle  Forms  c 
Schools,  written  on  modem  lines,  with  free  eniploymev 
&c.  It  will  be  found  adapted  especially  fur  the  use  o 
for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Junior  Local  Bxamiual 
Examinations  conducted  by  the  Coll^^e  of  Preceptuf 
of  Intermediate  Education  for  Ireland,  Ac,  &c. 

EXAMPLES  IN  ARITHMETIC.     With  some 

Method.  By  C.  O.  Tucks v,  M. A.,  AssLstant  Master  at  C 
Crown  8vo,  with  or  without  Answers,  Ss. 

ALGEBRAIC   GEOMETRY.    A  new  Rlemeatai 

on  Analytical  Conic  Sections.    By  W.  M.  Baker,  M.A 

Os. 

ELEMENTARY  DYNAMICS.    By  W.  M.  Bak 

H(md  Master  of  Military  and  Civil  Departtnent  at 
College.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlonged,  with 
Graphical  Methods.    Crown  (<vo,  4s.  Gd. 

A  FIRST  YEAR'S  COURSE  IN  PRACTICAL  ! 

By  JAMK.'t  Sinclair,  M.A.  (Ulas.),  B.Sc.  (lA>nd.y,  Head  S( 
in  Shawlands  Academy,  Glasgow.  Crowu  8vo,  wit 
Diagrams,  Is.  6d. 

A  FRENCH  HISTORICAL  READER.     By  R. 

M.A.     With  Illustrations,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary.     1%. 

A  HANDBOOK  TO  SHAKESPEARE.    By  Moi 

Author  of  "  A  Handbook  to  Tennyson,"  &c.     Fcap.  8vo 

This  "  Handbook  to  Shakespeare  "  offers  in  one  rolum 
and  explanatory  helps  that  must  otherwise  be  Mnigbt  in  m 

"Mr.  Luue  is  no  blind  worshipper,  and  his  criticism  ii 
quality.  He  lias  laid  students  of  Shakespoaru  under  very 
obligation."— ^pecfator. 


SUITABLE    FOR 

CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATION 

NOTES  ON  SHAKESPEARE'S  AS  YOU  UK 

T.  DcFF  Bar.vett,  B.A.    Is. 

NOTES   ON   SHAKESPEARE'S    KING   LEA 

Duff  Barsett,  B.A.     Is. 

GOLDSMITH'S  TRAVELLER  &  DESERTED 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rer.  A.  E 
M.A.,  Assistcvut  Master  at  Christ's  HospiUL   Cloth,  as.; 

sewed,  lOd.  each.    {BeH'n  Ji'iit(fli$h  Cfuuicti.) 

GRAY'S  POEMS.     Edited,  with  Notes  and  a 

J.  Bradshaw,  M.A.    2s.  tid.  net. 

CAESAR :  DE  BELLO  GALLICO.    Book  VI 

with  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Tables  of  Idiom*,  by  the  F 
WORTHY  CoMPTON,  M.A.,  Head  Master  «»f  Dover  CoUege 

(B^tr*  Iiittrmoliatf  Itfmtrated  Ctcuuic*.) 

Translation,  1h.     (Bc'lg  ttastiral  Ti-antlatioH*.} 

CICERO:  DE  SENECTUTE.    Edited,  with  In 

Notes,  Vocabulary,  and  Exercises,  by  A.  S.  Warmax,  B 
Master  at  Manchester  Qraminar  ^chooL     le:  6d.    ^Be 

tYa*»j''4. ) 

Translation,  1»*.    (Bell't  CtaMiccU  Transiations.) 

VERGIL  :    AENEID,     Book  .  9.      Coniogton 

abridged  by  the  Rev.  .1.  G.  HhkphcUd,  D.C.I..     Is.  «d. 

Translation,  u.   (BfUv vioKMirdt  rvtiHWocioiMu) 
HAUFF'S     SHEIK     OF     ALEXANDRIA    i 

CARAVAN.    Translated  by  S..Mekdbl,     Is. 

SCHILLER'S   WILHELM    TELL.      TrmndaK 

Thkooork  Martin,  K.C.B.     Is. 
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LOPOSED     ABOLITION     OF     THE 
ITEACHERS'    REGISTER, 

By  A  Reojst£ri^d  Teacher. 

tropo!ial  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
It^cif  from  the  statutory  oblig^ation 
fame  and  keep  a  Register  of  Teachers 
Efd  a  series  of  protests,  ihe  number  of 
s  probably  asiunished  the  responsible 
f  the  Board.  About  the  proposal  itself 
in  appearance  of  haste  which  is  neither 
nor  ^satisfactory.  The  Board,  it  would 
a  irr  too  great  a  hurry  to  take  the  opinion 
>pcT  advisers.  Indeed,  to  the  Consulta- 
Tiittee  some  injustice  has  been  done.  In 
fent's  letter  announcing  the  Board's  de- 
fcupporl  of  a  majority  of  the  committee 
fed  for  that  decision.  Yet  in  the  sequel 
littee  has  gone  as  far  as  was  possible  in 
ig  responsibility.  Morcf^ver,  the  two  dis- 
i  ladies  whom  alone  Mn  Birrell  seems  to 
time  to  consult  have  publicly  dissociated 
s  from  the  views  he  attributed  to  them. 
,s  the  Registration  Council  fared  much 
\  single  phrase  in  the  last  report — 
?Kisting  conditions  it  is  not  practicable 
and  to  publish  an  alphabetical  register  of 
such  as  appears  to  be  contemplated  by 
1899  *'~-has  been  put  forward  so  promi- 
the  Board  as  a  pidce  jusiificutive  that  even 
ts  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that 
ipping  boy'*  Is  the  real  culprit.  Read 
iieitt  the  phrase  seems  to  refer  to  some 
pother  as  to  who  should  pay  for  entering 
i  of  teachers  in  Column  A  on  **  the  oiPhcial 
Whether  that  be  so  or  not  the  Council  is 
itished  that  the  present  conditions  need 
lal,  for  it  has  published  its  regret  that 
er  is  to  be  abolished  instead  of  recon- 
id  has  asked  tJiat  sentence  l>c  post- 
Itil  further  steps  have  been  taken  to 
le  possibility  of  framing  a  comprehen- 
tr  of  Teachers  more  generally  accept- 
twhole  profession.  * ' 

Ithe   Board  itself  has  been  very   ready 

nces  that  the  assistance  it  is  going  to 

training  of  secondary -school  teachers 

filish  all,  and   more  than  all.   that  the 

jid  ever  accomplish,  though  "  the  kind 

L  Vol.  8.] 


of  training  to  be  required  and  the  institutions  in 
which  it  should  be  received  are  matters  on  which 
the  Board  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  lay  down 

any  definite  rules  '*  (Rcj^^ultjliouiy  for  Secondary 
Scho(4s :  Prefatory  Memorandum,  May  22nd j 
1906).  Having  made  up  one's  mind,  or,  as  the 
Board  would  prefer  to  put  it^  having  recognised  the 
inevitable  future,  it  is,  of  course,  well  to  make  out 
as  strong  a  case  for  one's  prescience  as  possible. 
Still,  the  hasty»  and,  of  course,  unintentional  attri- 
bution to  responsible  persons  and  committees  of 
views  which  they  do  not  accept,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  arguments,  the  measure  of  which  is  as  yet 
uncomputed,  are  disquieting  signs  for  those  who 
look  to  the  Board  to  be  above  prejudice  and  party, 
who  expect  its  decisions  to  be  taken  deliberately 
and  for  incontrovertible  reasons. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  grounds  upon  which 

I  it  is  asserted  that  the  Register  is  a  failure  and 
ought  to  be  abolished,  it  will  l^e  well  to  see  what 
hopes  there  were  that  have  been  disappointed. 
The  registration  movement  has  a  history  of  nearly 
half-a-century,  and  has  laeen  suppi>rted  by  all 
sorts  of  people  and  for  all  sorts  of  reasons; 
but  among  the  latter  three  or  four  have  always 

j  been  prominent.  In  the  first  place,  and  with 
the  founders  of  the  movement,  the  analogy 
of  the  Medical  Register  had  a  powerful 
inRuence.  It  was  hoped  to  organise  a  close  pro- 
fession of  teachers,  entrance  to  which  would  be 
barred  to  the  inefficient  and  the  unworthy.  Eor  , 
the  public,  registration  would  be  a  protection  J 
against  the  unqualified  adventurers  who  have 
always  infested  the  schoolmaster's  calling;  for  the 
Governments  the  Register  would  provide  an  easy 
means  of  collecting  information  about  schools. 
But  the  interests  and  advantage  of  the  teacher 
were  the  main  objects.  The  Registration  CounciFs 
powders  were  to  be  very  wide.  The  Council  was, 
by  its  examinations,  to  control  the  entrance  to  the 
profession.  Social  consideration,  professional 
status,  and  dignity  were  to  be  added  unto  the  en- 
rolled teacher.  This  is  to-day  a  most  powerful 
argument  in  favour  of  registration,  though  the 
times  are  altered.  The  association  of  the  State 
with  the  conduct  and  control  of  education  has 
grown  much  closer,  and  it  is  nnw^  seen  that  the 
ideal  of  a  self-governing  corporation  of  teachers 
must  be  correspondingly  modified. 
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The  Registration  Council  is  a  professional 
council  only  in  its  exercise  of  the  power  to  cancel 
registration  for  unprofessional  conduct.  Still,  it 
is  true  that  **  the  recognition  of  a  profession  with 
powers  (quite  properly  limited  in  the  public  in- 
terest) over  entrance  to  its  ranks  is  an  essential 
element  in  creating  a  respected  and  permanent  pro- 
fession; and  the  abolition  of  this  council,  to  be 
replaced  by  administrative  regulations  which 
would  end  in  ranking  all  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  Civil  Service, 
is  the  chief  mischief  in  the  new  policy,  which  does 
not  recognise  the  value  to  the  community  of  a 
corporate  professional  spirit  among  teachers.** 
(Resolution  passed  by  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of 
Training  Colleges  for  Secondary  Teachers,  at  Bed- 
ford College.) 

The  second  great  object  which  it  was  expected 
that  registration  would  subserve  was  the  organisa- 
tion of  secondary  education  in  England.  The  only 
Government  Registration  Bill,  previous  to  Sir  John 
Gorst*s  Bill  of  1896,  was  put  forward  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill  immediately 
after  the  Taunton  Commission  had  proved  the  need 
for  a  complete  reorganisation  of  the  endowed 
secondary  schools,  and  it  was  clearly  designed  to 
give  the  Legislature  as  strong  a  control  over  the 
teachers  in  endowed  schools  as  the  companion  Act 
gave  over  the  school  endowments.  It  is,  of  course, 
this  aspect  of  registration  which  commends  it  to 
the  official  mind,  and  no  doubt  the  fact  that  the 
organisation  of  secondary  education  has  been  for 
the  past  fifteen  years  proceeding  upon  quite  dif- 
ferent lines  has  much  to  do  with  the  Board's  de- 
cision to  abolish  the  register.  By  means  of  its 
gradually  extending  system  of  grants  the  Board  is 
influencing  the  public  secondary  schools  quite 
I>owerfully  enough ;  indeed,  the  **  increase  of  direct 
official  pressure,'*  we  are  already  told,  **  is  in  it- 
self deleterious  to  education. '  *  *  The  objection  that 
only  through  the  Register  were  the  private  schools 
brought  into  relation  with  the  Board  has  been 
largely  met  by  the  offer  of  free  inspection  followed 
by  recognition  to  efficient  schools  which  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  accept  Government  grants. 

Are  we  then  to  say  that  registration  has  no 
longer  a  part  to  play  in  educational  administra- 
tion, that  other  methods  and  instruments  have 
superseded  it  ?  Surely  the  answer  is  that  the  schools 
are  no  other  than  the  teachers  make  them.  An 
official  list  of  recognised  schools  is  a  concomitant 
merely  of  an  official  list  of  recognised  teachers,  and 
can  never  take  its  place.  No  doubt  if  the  State 
prescribed  a  certain  course  of  professional  training 
and  issued  its  own  certificate  to  secondary-school 
teachers,  as  it  does  to  elementary,  a  pigeon-holed 
document  in  a  Government  department  would  suf- 
fice. But  secondary-school  teachers  qualify  for 
their  office  in  .a  thousand  different  ways.  That  is 
the  most  effectual  safeguard  of  the  freedom  and 
variety  of  our  schools,  and  long  may  it  be  so  !  But 
it  necessarily  involves  a  published  register  of 
teachers  whose  qualifications  are  satisfactory  and 

1  Resolutions  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Headmistresses. 


a  record  of  each  man's  experience   The  P 

Masters'    Association    has    expressed   t 

clearly,  though  with  a  rhetoric  that  ma} 

doned  to  honest  indignation.     *  *  Are  the  si 

school  master  and  mistress,"  it  asks,  *- 

only  professional  men  and  women  for  wl 

petence  the   State  gives  no  guarantee? 

ployers,  either  in  public  or  private  scho< 

allowed  to  engage  assistants  who  can  gi^ 

dence  of  having  served  a  period  of  appn 

or  having  ever  learnt  their  trade?     Arc 

to  be  merely  unlicensed  amateurs,   brin 

credit  upon  education  by  the  pranks  they 

it?     Are  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  tl: 

and  the  incapable,  the  genuine  craftsma 

specious  impostor,  to  be  thrown  ag'ain  10 

discriminate  mass?  "      The  question   < 

answered  out  of  a  list  of  recognised  schc 

The  third  result  which  it   was    expect 

follow  from  the  establishment  of  the  Rq 

that    the   training   of    secondary-school 

would  be  stimulated.       Witness  after  w 

fore  the  Special  Committee  of  189 1  on  Re 

drew   attention   to   the  almost   complet 

training  which  characterised  the   second 

teachers  and  also  to  the  great  need  for  ii 

in  which  such  training  would  be  given. 

list  of  institutions  in  Appendix  D  of  the 

tion  Order  shows  that  the  desired  faci 

exist,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  i 

as  far  off  as  ever  from  the  state  of  tl 

phesied  by  one  distinguished  advocate  c 

before  the  Committee,  in  which  training 

almost  as  habitual  in  the  case  of  second 

teachers  as  it  is  with  elementary-school 

Here,  if  anywhere,  the  Register  has  brol 

Under  the  temporary  regulations  of  the 

tion  Order,  which  were  originally  to  1 

superseded  by    permanent   conditions   i 

1905,   but  were  subsequently  continuec 

till    March,    1906,   training   was    not   re 

the  applicant  for  registration.     The  pro| 

manent  regulations,  however,  demandec 

either  in  a  training  college  or  as  a  studei 

from  all  applicants.     The  Registration  * 

1904  reported  that  **  the  women  teachers 

ing  themselves  alive  to  the  situation  "  < 

the  coming  into  force  of  the  permanent  re 

With   men  teachers   it  was   not   so. 

making  practically  no  effort  to  avail  thei 

the  alternative  to  a  training-coU^e  a 

vided  by  the  Order,  and  the  number  ai 

the  training  colleges  still  remains  small. 

in  its  report  for  1905,  the  Council  find 

look  equally  serious.     **  The  number  o 

plicants  who  were  producing  evidence 

undergone  any  form  of  professional  tra 

vious   to  entering  on   secondary-school 

was  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  ne 

profession  ;  secondly,  returns  received  fn 

ary  training  colleges  made  it  obvious 

disproportion  threatened  to  continue." 

The  facts  are  serious  and  must  give 

gravest  apprehensions  for  the  future  ol 

secondary  schools   of    England;  but  b} 
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bethod  can  an  arg-ument  for  the  abolition 
fister  be  based  upon  them  ? 
(needed  that,  as  regards  women  teachers, 
on  is  having  the  etfect  which  was  antici- 
2an  it  seriously  be  contended  that,  in  the 
men,  the  effect  is  opposite  and  that 
;nce  of  the  register  discourages  training:? 
1  is  that  the  neglect  of  training^  by  men 
causes  which  a  re^^ister  with  no  sanctions 
cannot  touch.  Yet  even  here  the  register 
a  service.  It  is  authoritatively  establish- 
Lct  that  the  profession  is  losing  its  attrac- 
le  youth  of  the  coming  generation.  It  is 
the  '*  i's '*  and  dotting  the  "t*s*'  for 
al  reformers  like  Prof.  Sadler,  who  have 
aring  that  the  conditions  of  the  teacher's 
d  of  his  service  must  be  speedily  improved 
■not  presently  to  find  ourselves  with  no 
It  alL  The  plain  man  is  apt  to  dismiss 
lings  as  exaggerated*  Here  is  evidence 
cannot  gainsay. 

last  report  of  the  Registration  Council, 
stion  is  made  that  the  movement  towards 
on  should  be  assisted  by  a  sanction,  and 
5oard  should  declare  that  '*no  secondary 
which  the  headmaster  and  a  fair  propor- 
e  staff  are  not  registered  teachers  will  be 
$  a  grant-earning  institution/'  So  far  as 
is  concerned  the  sanction  is  to  be  im- 
'*  After  the  31st  July,  1907,  the  Board 
[consideration  of  the  teaching  staff  [of  a 
ning  secondary  school]  as  a  whole,  re- 
;  a  certain  proportion  of  all  new  appoint- 
all  consist  of  persons  who  have  gone 
I  course  of  training  recognised  by  the 
tethe  purpose."  The  Board  is  evidently 
Rthat  this  requirement  will  suffice  in  lieu 
Stion,  though  it  is  noteworthy  that  it 
to  take  account  in  this  connection  of  per- 
se names  *'  have  previous^  been  entered 
B  of  the  Register/*  But  a  register 
by  this  sanction  on  which  all  teachers 
aeir  names  enrolled  will  have  a  much 
puence  upon  the  profession  generally 
jiremeni  affecting  at  most  a  few  hun- 
lols,  schools^  too»  in  which  many  quite 
t  teachers  neither  expect  nor  intend  to 
lOr  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Board 

P.ponsible  for  codes  and  regulations, 
nditions  of  registration  are  settled  in 
nstance  by  the  Consultative  Committee. 
^e,  if  choice  there  Is  to  be,  is  between 
Itjve  and  professional  methods.  There 
I  to  labour  the  point  as  to  w^hich  will  be 

fberal  and  elastic  and  the  more  educa- 
nd. 
hen  are  the  present  difficulties  in  the  way 
itinuance  of  the  Register,  and  are  they 
le?  Setting  aside  the  failure  of  the  en- 
be  profession  to  respond  to  the  per- 
tadltions  of  registration ^  a  failure  of 
ir  as  it  is  due  to  economic  causes,  the 
Authorities  are  showing  themselves  in- 
[>nsctous,  and  for  which,  so  far  as  it  be 
sional  disbelief  in  the  value  of  train- 


ing, the  gradual  imposition  of  sanctions  should 
provide  a  remedvi  it  may  be  said  that  there  are 
two  great  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Register  as  it  is  now  constituted;  the  first  an 
administrative  one,  the  second  connected  with  the 
division  of  the  Register  into  two  columiis- 

Up  to  December  31st  last  the  Board  had  recog- 
nised for  the  purposes  of  registration  very  nearly 
3,000  schools.  The  late  Parliamentary  Secretary  of 
the  Board  informed  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  work  had  been  extremely  well  done.  **  It  was 
a  remarkable  piece  of  work  to  have  done  In  the 
time»"  he  said^  **  and  should  not  pass  without 
recognition."  The  statement  was  true  enough, 
due  allowance  being  made  for  the  conditions 
under  which  the  work  was  performed.  The  staff 
the  Board  had  at  disposal  was  far  too  smaU  to 
allow  of  detailed  inspections,  and  as  the  object  was 
primarily  the  registration  of  the  teacher  and  not 
the  approval  of  the  school,  justice  to  the  former 
often  involved  great  generosity  to  the  latter. 
As  a  temporary  device  and  for  a  strictly 
limited  purpose  recognition  upon  these  lines 
was  justified.  But.  obviously,  with  the  com- 
ing into  force  of  the  permanent  conditions 
of  registration  the  situation  is  changed. 
Most  readers  of  this  article  will  be  acquainted  with 
recognised  schools,  the  inclusion  of  which  in  a  list 
issued  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  and  for  the 
information  of  the  public  could  not  for  one  moment 
be  defended.  Yet  recognition  of  the  school  must 
remain  a  condition  precedent  to  registration  or 
there  can  be  no  *  *  approved  service, "  without 
which  the  Register  would  be  useless. 

There  can  be  only  one  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
and  that  a  drastic  one*  The  latest  Secondary 
School  Regulations  of  the  Board,  perhaps  with  in- 
tention >  indicate  the  way  out.  The  Board  is  now 
prepared  to  recognise  any  school^  whether  eligible 
for  grants  or  no,  as  efficient,  provided  it  is  found 
upon  inspection  to  satisfy  certain  conditions  as  to 
staff,  instruction,  premises,  and  equipment,  No^ 
charge  is  to  be  made  for  the  inspection.  Why 
then  should  not  the  list  of  efficient  schools  replace 
the  existing  list  of  recognised  schools?  Time 
would  be  needed  to  allow  of  the  new  methods  of 
recognition  being  got  into  working  order,  but  that 
same  time  should  in  any  case  be  given  that  the  in-* 
terests  of  existing  teachers  may  be  safeguarded. 
It  may  be  objected  that  the  list  of  efficient  schools 
will  consist  entirely  of  schools  which  are  purely 
secondary  in  type.  At  first  that  may  be  so,  bul 
having  begun  with  the  efliicient  secondary  school** 
it  will  not  be  right,  nor  will  it  be  pos- 
sible, to  stop  there*  A  large  group  of 
schools  lives  in  the  borderland  between  primary 
and  secondary.  Many  of  them  are  efficient 
after  their  kind.  Again,  there  are  kindergarten 
schools  and  preparatory  schools  (for  the  teachers 
in  which,  by  the  bye,  the  present  Register 
provides  no  place)  which  probably  reach  a  higher 
average  of  eflliciency  than  any  other  class  of  school 
in  England.  Once  the  principle  that  any  schools 
which  cannot  earn  grants  have  a  right  to  official 
approval  is  conceded,  and  it  is  conceded  now,  then 
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inevitably  it  must  sooner  or  later  be  applied  to  all 
schools  which  have  a  recognised  place  in  our  edu- 
cational system  and  fill  it  worthily.  Just  as  now 
kindergarten  teachers  feel  it  a  grave  disability  that 
they  cannot  register,  and  that  fact  is  being 
advanced  as  a  reason  for  abolishing  the  Register, 
so  in  no  long  time  kindergarten  schools  will  be 
claiming  their  right  to  a  place  on  the  list  of  efficient 
schools,  and  the  Board  of  Education,  having  learnt 
by  experience,  must  have  already  made  up  its  mind 
to  admit  the  justice  of  the  plea. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  real  crux,  the  double 
column.  There  is  much  to  be  said  both  for  and 
against  it.  The  registration  movement  was 
initiated  by  secondary-school  teachers  for  second- 
ary-school teachers.  The  driving  power  has 
been  throughout  supplied  by  that  section  of 
the  profession.  It  is  true  that  the  Elementary 
School  Teachers*  Union  has  put  forward  as  one  of 
its  objects  the  raising  of  teaching  to  the  dignity  of 
a  profession  by  means  of  a  public  register  of  duly 
qualified  teachers  for  every  class  of  school ;  still,  in 
the  words  of  its  representative  before  the  1891 
Committee,  **it  has  not  been  for  us  a  pressing 
necessity  that  there  should  be  a  register,  because 
we  were  already  on  a  register  of  teachers,**  and 
the  Union  has  done  very  little  to  aid  the  move- 
ment. Again,  it  was  for  secondary-school  teachers, 
unorganised  and  unrecognised,  that  registration 
was  chiefly  needed.  The  charlatan  was  already 
excluded  from  the  elementary  school.  Moreover, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  academic  qualifi- 
cations of  a  secondary-school  teacher  differ  both  in 
scope  and  in  degree  from  those  of  an  elementary- 
school  teacher,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  the 
qualifying  training  and  experience  must  also  differ. 
A  register  which  was  open  to  the  ordinary  certifi- 
cated teacher  must  have  so  low  a  standard  of  en- 
trance, it  was  said,  as  to  be  practically  worthless 
for  the  purposes  of  the  secondary  school.  Yet  it 
was  difficult  to  justify  a  standard  of  entrance  which 
would  keep  out  the  teacher  whose  competence  was 
certified  by  the  Government.  The  only  alterna- 
tive to  the  double  column,  namely,  a  graded  regis- 
ter, would  have  been  equally  unwelcome  to  the 
elementary-school  teachers,  and  in  addition  would 
have  been  unworkable  with  our  present  ungraded 
schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Act  of  1899  distinctly 
laid  it  down  that  there  should  be  a  Register  of 
teachers,  not  of  certain  classes  of  teachers,  and 
that  the  names  should  be  arranged  in  strict  alpha- 
betical order.  The  double-column  arrangement,  if 
not  actually  illegal,  certainly  evades  the  spirit  of 
the  Statute.  The  dichotomy,  too,  between  ele- 
mentary schools  and  **  schools  other  than  ele- 
mentary **  has  led  to  all  sorts  of  anomalies.  It 
was,  as  an  administrative  division,  clear  enough, 
but  the  principle  of  the  Register  should  have  been 
professional  and  not  administrative.  When  it  is 
possible  for  a  school  with  perfect  continuity  of 
curriculum  to  be  at  one  time  '*  elementary,*'  at 
another  **  other  than  elementary,'*  according  as 
this  or  that  change  is  made  in  departmental  regu- 
lations, there  will  be  great  unfairness  as  between 


teacher  and  teacher.  The  basis  of  cla 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Register  is 
wrong.  Again,  the  elementar}'  branch  c 
fession  has  throughout  been  bitterly  o 
the  division.  All  were  clapped  into  ( 
without  so  much  as  **by  your  leave." 
high  might  be  their  academic  qua! 
Column  B  was  closed  to  them  until 
served  in  a  recognised  secondary  schoo 
more  Column  B  grew  the  less  becj 
chances  of  ever  entering  a  secondary  scl 

The  Secondary  Education  Commissior 
years  ago  realised  the  problem.  **  Unl< 
said,  **  some  via  media  of  compromis 
found  it  would  seem  as  if  the  two  parti< 
both  desiring  registration,  must  rema 
position  of  stalemate.**  After  ten  yeai 
exactly  where  we  are  to-day. 

What  are  the  prospects  of  **  comp 
After  what  has  happened  it  must  be  adn 
a  double-column  Register  is  out  of  the 
There  must  be  one  column,  and  the  c 
teacher  must  be  admitted.  On  no  other 
the  opposition  be  bought  off.  To  ju* 
some  of  the  suggestions  which  have  bee 
ward,  the  hope  of  preserving  the  R€ 
secondary-school  teachers  still  exists. 
writer,  exercising  the  best  judgment  he  i 
pears  a  vain  hope.  The  power  which  put 
in  the  Bill  will  suffice  to  keep  it  there, 
were  it  not  so,  no  workable  proposal  is  ir 

It  remains,  then,  for  secondary-schoo 
to  make  up  their  minds  quickly  whether  i 
of  teachers  on  these  terms  is  worth  hav 
mere  register  of  teachers,  which  would  i 
classes,  whether  engaged  in  secondar 
elementary,  elementary,  or  technical  set 
whether  teaching  one  special  subject  < 
would  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  teachers  in  ; 
schools,  and  would  serve  few  or  none  o 
poses  which  those  who  have  worked  mo 
ously  for  the  register  of  secondary  teacl 
earnestly  desire.  From  our  point  of  vieu 
be  useless,  perhaps  even  worse  than  uselei 
opinion  of  the  headmasters  deserves  resp 
yet,  consider  it  again  !  Such  a  Register  ' 
be  a  mere  list  of  names.  In  respect  of  eac 
would  be  recorded  **  a  brief  statement  of 
fications  and  teaching  experience."  A 
who  will  refer  to  the  Register  to  be  pre.* 
capable  of  discriminating  between  the 
and  the  non-graduate,  between  teac 
perience  gained  at  University  Coll^< 
and  that  at  Gower  Street  Council 
Will  it  be  no  gain  that  the  name 
qualified  secondary-school  master  shoul 
corded,  even  though  many  other  names 
as  well?  If  not,  then  we  must  comfort 
with  a  drawn  game. 

One  last  point :  if  the  Register  is  still 
occasion  should  be  taken  to  qualify  t 
"  teacher  **  in  the  originating  clause.  Tl 
ter  is  needed  for  school  teachers,^  not  for  i 
professors,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult 
the  word  school  by  the  age  of  the  pupils. 


By  J.   L.   Patos.  M.A. 
iler  of  I  he  Grarpinar  Sihool,   Manchester. 

e    south    wmds   iire    L|ukk-wittc?d, 

fhrr  schools  are  sad  find  utow, 
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it  experience  in  camping-  with  large 
ties  was  in  connection  wjth  the  Boys* 
gade.  I  couid  not  help  thinking  what 
.adjunct  such  a  camp  would  be  to  the 
[  city  day  school  The  fact  that  the 
ichool  boy  comes  from  a  more  comfort- 
tanakt'y  the  camp  less  necessary^  it  may 
jbe  .standpoint  of  physical  healthy  but 
j  necessary  from  certain  higher  stand- 

pt  place  ^  it  is  a  splendid  object-lesson 
|mentals  of  political  or  social  economy. 
%  return  to  the  primary  conditions  of 
r  comfortable  and  complicated  civilisa- 
re  so  many  steps  between  the  boy  and 
needs,      vVhen  a  boy  gets  up  in  the 
has  no  consciousness  whatever  of  how 
I  have  had  to  be  up  and  doing  in  the 
fcrie   hours   to    make    the   world   com- 
Ihis  lordship;  to  get  him  his  milk^  to 
tre^   to  black   his   boots,   to  bring  him 
1  postcard.      Inevitably    he    begins    to 
fee  things  for  granted  unless  the  hard 
te^ht  home  to  him  in  the  form  of  con- 
Mty,   W'hen  he  comes  home  from  school 
I  bed  made,  his  room  straightened  and 
I   dishes    washed    up,    and    his   dinner 
it  these  things  are  done  for  him  so  in- 
jit  he  gets  the  idea  that  they  do  ihem- 
never  realises  that  someone  has  to  do 
camp  he  learns  that  things  do  not  do 
1     There  are  no  servants  in  camp  for 
geason  that  everyone  must  be  a  servant 
to  himself  and  to  others.     The  com- 
ng  boy  comes  face  to  face  with  the 
and  necessities  of  life.      He  learns  an- 
I  the  Germans  would  say,  the  mean- 
si  on    of    labour.      He    sees    the    con- 
jorthlessness  of  the   drone.      He  sees 
PauTs  phrase,    **  those  members  of 
lich  seem  to  be  feeble  are  necessary, 
irts  of  the  body  politic  which  we  think 
no  n  our  able,  on  these  we  bestow  more 
honour  " ;    in    other    words,    how    the 
an  may  get  on  without  the  phlhisopher 
Tiament  of  society";  but  the  philoso- 
.ornament  of  society  cannot  very  well 
ut  the  working  man.     The  camp  is 
y  for  practical  demonstration  and  dis- 
elements  of  social  science, 
camp  is  the  corollary  of  nature  study 
The  natural  history  master  can  take 
e  specimens  instead  of  always  brin^^j- 
mens  to  the  boys.     He  can  not  only 
discover  the  birds*  nests,  but  he  can 
he   right   altitude   of    mind   and    the 
d  of  conduct  towards  these  secrets 


Now  as  to  the  hom- 
follow^ing    hints    will: 
who   have   done    the 
for    those    who^    not 


of  Mother  Nature.     He  sees  what   big  eyes  the 
youngster  makes  w'hen  he  discovers  his  first  lark*s. 
nest,  his  first  sea  mouse,  or  hermit  crab ;  and  if 
the  concomitant   expansion   of  the  mind   is  any-- 
thing  like  the  expansion   of   the   eyes,  the  schocjJ 
camp  is  worth  all  the  trouble  that  may  have  l>een 
taken   with   it.     Nor   must   it   be   forgotten   that 
perhaps  the  most  important  object-lesson  for  the 
city    boy    is    the   lesson    of   personal    health,    and 
camp  teaches  him  not  to  be  afraid  of  fresh  air,, 
and  to  love  the  whaler.     He  can  learn  to  sw^im  in. 
a  week  at  camp,  whereas  It  would  taki.-  him  half 
the  term  in  the  stuffy  baths  at  home;  and,  If  he 
has    not    learned    ambulance    at    school,    he   gets- 
usuaJly  a  few  simple  lessons  when  he  camps  out. 
In  any  case  he  learns  to  be  on  familiar  terms  with 
the  wild,   unspoiled   life  of  Nature,   and   feel  the 
pure  pleasure  of  **  God's  out-of-doors.*' 

Another  indirect  result  of  school  camp  is  that 
boys  on  leaving  are  more  capable  of  helping  in 
brigade  camps  and  keener  on  doing  so  because^ 
they  feel  capable. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  why, 
and    the   hojv    much.     The 
seem    superfluous   to   those 
thing.      They    are    intended 

having  experience,  are  wishful  to  gain  it  with 
as  few  mistakes  and  contretemps  as  p4issible.  In 
the  following  hints  1  contemplate  the  small  camp 
of  fifty  boys.  It  is  best  to  start  in  a  small  way 
and  let  the  thing  grow  year  by  year.  But  if  a 
camp  is  to  be  worked  economically,  there  should 
be  at  least  forty  to  fifty  boys, 

I,  Site, — The  site  chosen  .should  be  well' 
drained.  A  low-lying  grass  meadow  or  pasture  is 
ideal  in  a  dry  week,  but  directly  there  is  a  large 
downpour  of  rain  you  will  be  ankle-deep  in  mud, 
and  not  have  a  dry  pair  of  feet  in  the  company. 
Sandy  subsoil  is  the  best,  but  turf  is  apt  to  be  loose- 
on  sand,  and  a  loose  turf  does  not  give  a  proper 
hold  for  your  tent-pegs.  In  such  a  case  it  is  best  to 
attach  your  tent-ropes  to  any  ordinary  bit  of 
w^ood,  and  bury  the  ww>d  horizontally  in  the 
ground  about  a  foot  below  the  surface,  A  slight 
slope  t'^  advantageous,  but  in  that  case  each  tent 
must  be  carefully  trenched  to  prevent  the  water 
running  through  under  the  flap.  Secure,  if  pos- 
sible, shelter  from  the  w^ind  which  is  most  likely 
to  blow  up  in  squalls  and  gales.  Keep  a  fair 
distance  from  a  town;  the  tuck-shop  and  the  five- 
a-penny  whiffs  are  only  too  much  in  evidence  for 
the  city  boy.  On  the  other  hand,  Ix-  near  to 
your  water  and  milk  supply.  The  drinking-water 
should  be  tested  by  a  competent  chemist ;  negli* 
gence  in  such  rudimentary  matters  is  unforgiv- 
able in  one  who  assumes  the  responsibility  of  a 
parent.  It  is  well  to  be  within  reach  of  your 
baker  and  butcher's  delivery  carts,  Don*t  pitch 
too  near,  or,  at  any  rate,  within  sight  of,  a  road; 
otherwise  a  night  watch  win  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  tramps  out.  Secure  yourself  from  the 
intrusion  of  cattle ;  cows  have  more  of  Paul  Pry  in 
them  than  you  suspect.  Avoid  anthills.  Be  sure 
to  have  good  and  safe  bathing  accommodation ; 
get  exact  and  trustworthy  information  as  to  the- 
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best  place,  currents,  &c.  Fix  up  the  rent  charge 
with  the  farmer  or  landowner,  but  don*t  let  him 
charge  you  more  than  5s.  per  w^eek  for  each  tent 
pitched,  and  see  that  this  includes  water  and  use 
of  field  for  games.  If  drinking-water  has  to  be 
brought  any  distance,  bargain  for  use  of  the 
farmer's  **  dandy."  Some  public  authorities,  like 
Conway  and  Hunstanton,  give  free  permission  for 
camping  on  the  foreshore,  and  will  lay  on  water 
for  you. 

2.  Railway  Fare. — Having  fixed  the  site,  ar- 
range a  specially  reduced  fare  with  the  railway 
company.  The  reduction  is  usually  substantial, 
and  boys  under  fourteen  years  are  allowed  half- 
rate.  Make  sure  also  of  your  transport  from 
the  nearest  railway  station. 

3.  Equipment  can  either  be  hired  or  bought.  If 
camp  is  going  to  be  an  annual  institution,  it  is 
much  cheaper  to  buy  outright.  The  best  plan  is 
to  order  what  is  needed  either  for  hire  or  pur- 
chase, to  keep  the  stuff  that  is  good,  and  to  send 
back  the  rest  and  pay  the  hire  on  it.  The  firms 
that  deal  in  second-hand  army  stuff  are,  among 
others : — 

Mr.  B.  Edgington,  2  Duke  Street,  S.E. 

Messrs.  J.  Langdon  and  Sons,  136  Duke  Street, 
Liverpool. 

Messrs.  J.  Peters  and  Son,  44  Tenter  Street 
South,  Goodman's  Fields,  E. 

Messrs.  Piggott  Bros.,  57  Bishopsgate  Street 
Without,  E.C 

Messrs.  Wm.  Pope  and  Sons,  20  Bury  Street, 
St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 

Mr..  A.  Pope,  Downham  Market,  Norfolk. 

Army  bell-tents  are  the  best.  Allow  for  six 
boys  to  a  tent.  Each  tent  will  hold  eight  or  ten 
at  a  push,  but  in  case  of  illness,  especially  any- 
thing feverish  or  zymotic,  one  tent  ought  to  be 
cleared  at  once  and  isolated  for  the  patient.  This 
does  not  overcrowd  the  other  tents  if  you  have 
reckoned  only  six  to  a  tent.  One  extra  tent  is 
needed  for  stores.  A  ridge  tent,  Swiss  army 
pattern,  is  enough  for  this  purpose,  and  quite 
convenient.  This  should  be  pitched  separate  near 
the  cooking-galley,  and  the  whole  fenced  round 
with  hurdles  or  iron  fences  so  as  to  keep  out  all 
except  the  cook,  quartermaster,  and  orderlies  of 
the  day.  A  marquee  is  a  great  advantage  for 
taking  meals  together  and  for  the  sing-songs  in 
the  evening,  but  it  is  always  a  great  addition  to 
expense,  and,  in  case  of  foul  weather,  a  great 
anxiety.  Trestle  tables  and  forms  are  best  hired 
locally. 

Each  lx)y  will  need  a  waterproof  sheet, 
56in.  X36in.,  on  which  to  put  his  bed,  or,  bettei 
still,  you  can  get  tent-flooring,  made  in  foui 
pieces,  and  covering  the  whole  interior  of  a  bell- 
tent,  for  30s.,  second-hand.  Enterprising  and 
self-helping  boys  will  put  these  together  for  them- 
selves out  of  tongued  matchboarding  and  ioists. 
Each  camper  must  be  provided  with  a  palliasse, 
which  is  stuffed  full  of  straw,  and  serv^es  as  his 
feather  bed.  Allow  lolb.  of  straw  per  boy  in 
ordering,  and  get  allowance  for  return.  A  few 
earwigs  will  go  in  with  the  straw,  and  boys  will 


learn  not  to  go  into  hysterics  at  the 
them.  Two  army  blankets  or  rugs  s 
|!)rovided  for  each  camper.  PiUow-sUp 
provided  :  as  they  were  chiefly  used  for  1 
tion  of  cocklefish  and  mushrooms,  I  h 
regarded  them  as  an  affaire  de  luxe. 
wants  a  set  of  pegs  fixed  up  round  tli 
looking-glass,  a  mallet  (this  is  includ 
cost  of  hire  or  purchase),  and  a  hurric 
If  boys  bring  their  own  knives,  forks,  ai 
a  box  should  be  provided  for  each  ten 
these  instruments  of  <var. 

For  cooking-galley  you  need  a  s 
boiler.  The  twelve-gallon  size  will  sufE 
for  fifty,  and  leave  enough  hot  water  fo 
up.  In  addition,  two  camp  kettles  or 
for  use  with  the  field  oven  or  simple 
milk-pail,  water-buckets,  wood-chopp 
chopper,  bread-knife,  ladles  and  woode 
mincing-machine,  nutmeg-crater,  tin-opc 
screw,  knife-board,  serving-dishes, 
bowls,  plates  and  mugs,  knives,  f< 
spoons.  It  saves  breakages  with  untrai 
Anns  in  trousers  to  get  all  plates  and 
enamelled  ironware. 

Pick-axe  and  spade  are  needed  for  1 
A  big  trench  should  be  dug-  for  tb 
waste  (we  call  this  **Tophet"),  and  a 
the  leeward  of  the  camp  for  latrines; 
be  screened  carefully  with  canvas  and 
bench  roughly  fixed  up.  Sterilise  d 
Condy's  fluid. 

A  couple  of  tin  boxes  should  be  taken 
like  bread  and  tea,  which  need  to  be 
also  a  box  of  stationery,  a  tool-box,  an< 
ful  supply  of  packing-needles  and  thi 
accessories.  The  ambulance  box  shoul 
simple  remedies  for  simple  ailments,  n 
ting  the  toothache  tincture.  Camp  li 
finds  out  a  weak  tooth.  Also  bandages 
cotton-wool,  vaseline,  with  simple  antis< 
insecticidal  compounds. 

4.  Food. — ^The  army  allowance  of  is 
will  provide  breakfast  of  tea  or  coffee,  b 
butter,  and  salt  meat;  dinner  of  hot  i 
potatoes  and  sweets;  tea  with  bread-{ 
or  jam;  supper  of  cocoa  or  Eiffel  Tow 
ade  and  biscuits.  If  more  is  given,  lei 
way   of   porridge   for   breakfast     and   ^ 

i  for  dinner.  Corned  beef  and  ham,  \» 
sional  tongue,  do  for  breakfast;  ham; 
taken  ready  boiled.  Silverside  of  beef  i 
dinner-joint,  and  the  soup  is  as  good  as 
Puddings  will  depend  on  your  cook. 
pineapple  chunks,  id.  gingerbreads 
treacle  or  chocolate  puddings  made  wi 
crumbs  are  popular.  Rice  pudding,  * 
down  well,  especially  if  a  few  added  suit 
to  it  an  air  of  adventure.  For  quantities 
ing  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  th 
Brigade  Handbook  for  Camping,"  sup] 
cost  of  IS.  post  free  by  headquarters. 
Street,  Glasgow. 

5.  Di'TiES. — An  advance-party  should 
of  five  or  six  strong  fellows  to  go  dowi 


days  before  camp  begins.  These  will 
J  ground,  pitch  the  tents,  dig  latrine 
and  fix  the  canvas  screens,  set  up  the 
Jlev  and  prepare  the  field  oven.  They 
npack  all  the  stores,  fill  the  palliasses 
,  and  set  thein  out  with  the  appertain- 
»ts,  two  for  each  boVt  in  the  tents. 
ice*party  has  a  lot  of  work,  too,  and 
must  be  not  only  strong,  but  willing, 
ifermaster^  if  at  all  possible,  should  be 
The  quaftermaster  is  responsible  for 
hasc,  delivery,  storing »  and  issuing  of 
e  is  also  responsible  for  the  cleanliness 
It  ion  of  the  camp,  and  he  will  find  his 
tated  if  each  boy's  blankets  and  palli- 
a  distinctive  numfoen  This  prevents 
of  properties,  and  in  case  of  infectious 
enables  one  at  once  to  identify  the 
it- 

ok  acts  under  the  quartermaster.     For 

enture  it   is   wise  to  take  an  old   army 

irnmissionaire,    or    handy     man ;    usual 

OS,   a  week.     But  in  a  small  camp  it  is 

^ible,    and   best    in   many   ways,    to   do 

id  service  altogether*     Boys  who  have 

cooks*  assistants  one  year  will  be  quite 

ct  as  cooks  next  year, 

lerlies  are  wanted  to  assist  the  cook. 

lid  be  taken  in  rotation,  one  from  each 

>y  day.     Advance-party  are  excused,  so 

bne  will  get  a  turn.     Their  duties  are 

milk  and  water  in  the  morning,  chop 

the  table,  wait  at  table,  and  wash  up 

Ds ;    to   peel    the   potatoes   and   onions, 

e  carrots,  wash  out  the  dish-cloths,  scrub 

les,  and  generally  '*  redd  up  '*  under  the 

aster's  orders,  and  take  letters  to  post. 

licer  must  act  as  hanker,  and  boys  should 

all  their   loose  cash  to  him  at  once  on 

Lnd  withdraw  at  stated  hour  after  break- 

le  day. 

officer  must  be  in  charge  of  games 
isible  for  all  cricket  or  other  apparatus, 
also  arrange  matches,  if  possible, 
ualified  man  must  be  in  charge  of  the 
and,  if  night  guard  is  necessary,  an 
t  undertake  responsibility  for  it, 
nt  will  have  a  tent  sergeant,  whose 
be  to  keep  order  in  the  tent,  put  out 
lound  of  the  bugle^  keep  the  tent-pegs 
ground,  see  that  tent-ropes  are  slack- 
e  night  (you  must  always  presume  that 
in  the  night),  and  have  the  tent  ready 
on  when  the  commanding  officer  comes 
breakfast- 
INE.^ — Social  life  is  impossible  without 
framework  of  hours.  There  must  be 
es  for  reveille,  prayers,  breakfast,  fol- 
camp  inspection,  and  other  meals* 
J4  also  be  appointed  time  for  bathing 
^fig  possibly  according  to  state  of 
n  the  evening  draws  in,  get  a  camp 
and  have  a  sing-song  (we  call  tt  the 
Sordial*');  draw  out  all  latent  talent, 
hool-songs    in   chorus;    friends   often 


drop  in  and  help  with  song  or  recitation;  even 
bagpipes  are  tolerable  in  the  open ;  it  diversifies 
proceedings  if  you  have  a  fire- balloon  to  let  off 
now^  and  again,  or  get  a  good  bonfire.  Or  you 
may  take  the  whole  camp  off  for  a  route-march 
to  see  some  interesting  sight,  or  for  a  sail;  or 
you  may  organise  some  athletic  sports. 

Rules  should  be  few,  but  strictly  enforced, 
(i)  No  intoxicants  and  no  smoking  allowed,  (it)  No 
bathing  save  at  bathing  parade ;  no  boating  save 
with  special  permission  of  commanding  officer, 
who  will  be  careful  never  to  allow  it  without  some 
responsible  officer  being  in  charge*  (iii)  All  waste 
of  food  strictly  forbidden,  (iv)  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  prescribe  bounds. 

7.  Expense. — If  things  are  kept  simple  and 
carefully  managed,  15s,  a  week  is  enough  to  cover 
the  expense.  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to 
the  'VBoys*  Brigade  Handbook,"  already  cited, 
which  gives  a  good  working  estimate,  and  in- 
valuable hints  to  amateur  quartermasters  as  to 
the  amount  of  straw,  of  coal,  bread,  potatoes, 
&c.,  which  they  should  order. 

8,  The  Camp-  Circular  should  be  issued  at 
least  six  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  camp, 
and  should  give,  as  briefly  as  possible,  all  details 
which  parents  will  require  to  know  as  to  time, 
place,  and  cost  Boys  should  be  told  exactly 
what  to  bring — greatcoat  and  mackintosh,  extra 
suit  and  cap,  change  of  shoes,  underclothing  and 
socks,  two  towels  with  loop  attached  for  hanging 
up,  bathing-pants,  soap,  toothbrush,  hair  brush 
and  comb.  Tt  Is  best  to  sleep  in  flannel,  either 
pyjamas  or  an  old  suit  of  cricketing  things.  Boys 
should  be  warned  that  stiff  felt  hats,  starched 
collars  and  cuffs,  and  all  jewellery  are  out  of 
place  in  a  camp.  Every  article  should  be  clearly 
marked  with  the  owner's  name.  All  kit  should  be 
portable. 

The  Circular  should  also  set  forth  in  general 
terms  the  duties  required,  the  camp  regulations, 
the  postal  address,  and  any  special  arrangements 
made  for  reception  of  visitors  (e.g.  a  parents' 
cricket*match)*  If  any  arrangement  is  made  for 
storing  bicycles,  this  should  be  specified.  As 
time  draws  nearer,  it  is  advisable  to  have  one 
or  more  meetings  of  all  who  think  of  joining,  to 
explain  more  in  detail  what  the  arrangements 
are  and  answer  questions  which  naturally  arise* 
And,  lastly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  precise 
instructions  as  to  issue  of  tickets  and  entrain- 
ment. 

A  Course  in  Vertebrate  Zoohgy.  By  H,  S,  Pr»tt- 
K.  +  399  pp.  (Ginn*)  75. — Dr.  Pratt's  laboratory  coursr 
an  invertebrate  animals,  published  tbree  years  ago,  was 
in  many  respects  a  valuable  addition  to  our  niciiiuals  of 
practical  zoology,  and  the  present  volume  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  who  have  experienre  of  the  author '<r  methods.  It 
gives  Instruction  for  the  dissection  of  types  of  alt  the 
vertebrate  classes  in  somewhat  less  detail  than  is  usual  in 
the  better-known  manuals.  There  Is  room^  we  think,  for 
a  cours^e  of  this  character.  Only  one  of  the  types  described 
is  distinctively  American,  so  that  the  book  will  he  found 
almost  as  useful  to  the  British  as  to  thff  American  student* 
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HOW  TO  SET  TO  WORK  AT  NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

By  F.  \V.  Headley,  M.A. 
Haileybury  College. 

THE!  object  of  this  article  is  to  assist  those 
who  wish  to  work  at  natural  history,  school- 
masters and  schoolmistresses  in  particular, 
and  who  need  some  guidance  at  the  outset.  To 
begin  with,  two  things  must  be  borne  in 
mind :  first,  that  knowledge  on  such  a  sub- 
ject gained  only  from  books  is  of  little  or 
no  use;  secondly,  that  what  a  man  learns 
by  his  own  observation  will  be  insufficient 
in  amount,  and  must,  therefore,  be  largely  sup- 
plemented by  reading.  But  what  he  learns  by 
reading — a  very  inferior  method,  no  doubt — ^need 
not  be  barren,  unprofitable  stuff  if  only  he  is  an 
observer  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  give  life  to  the 
facts  that  he  derives  from  books.  What  he  learns  at 
first  hand  must  find  its  proper  setting  among  facts 
acquired  at  second  hand.  In  these  days  it  is  im- 
possible to  learn  by  the  use  of  one's  own  eyes,  or 
otherwise  discover  for  one's  self,  all  one  wishes 
to  know.  Some  zealots  will  think  that  in  saying 
this  I  am  emphasising  the  wrong  thing,  especially 
when  the  subject  in  hand  is  natural  history.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  most  Englishmen  have  had 
far  too  bookish  an  education.  Still,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  among  observers  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  their  own  observation,  and  con- 
sequently to  narrow  the  field  of  their  studies. 

To  take  ornithology  first,  the  important  thing 
in  making  a  start  is  to  be  able  to  put  a  name  (and 
the  correct  one)  to  a  bird  when  you  see  it ;  to  know 
its  song  or  cry ;  to  know  which  are  migrants,  which 
are  residents ;  if  migrants,  to  know  when  they 
come  to  Britain  and  when  they  leave  our  shores ; 
to  know  the  cock  bird  from  the  hen  if  they  are 
distinguishable;  to  be  familiar  enough  with  the 
plumage  to  distinguish  the  garb  of  youth  from 
that  of  maturity,  the  brilliant  dress  of  the  breed- 
ing season  from  what  is  called  the  eclipse  plumage. 
For  these  purposes  Mr.  Howard  Saunders's 
**  Manual  of  British  Birds  "  (Gurney  and  Jackson) 
is  excellent.  The  strong  point  of  the  book  is  that 
it  is  a  storehouse  of  correct  information.  There  is 
a  wood-cut  of  each  bird.  A  cheaper  and  very  use- 
ful book  is  Mr.  Gordon's  **  Our  Country's  Birds, 
and  How  to  Know  Them  "  (Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.).  It  contains  a  large  number  of  coloured 
figures,  which,  though  not  works  of  art,  yet  serve 
their  purpose.  It  also  provides  much  information 
as  to  classification  and  habits.  As  to  the  migra- 
tion of  the  different  s[>ecies  a  great  deal  is  to  be 
learnt  from  Mr.  Saunders's  book.  Mr.  Gordon 
mentions  the  usual  times  of  arrival  and  departure. 
Mr.  Eagle  Clarke's  papers,  founded  on  the  evid- 
ence obtained  by  the  committee  of  the  British 
Association  appointed  to  investigate  migration, 
are  admirable.* 

For  learning  the  songs  of  birds  no  book  on  the 


They  are  obtainable  at  the  office  of  the  British  Association. 


subject  is  of  very  much  service,  since  * 
and  phrases  sound  so  different  to  differei 
But  Mr.  Witchell's  **  Cries  and  Calls 
Birds  "  (unfortunately  out  of  print) 
assists  one's  own  observations  and  helpi 
them  clear  and  definite.  The  gfreat  th 
ever,  is  to  be  able  to  recognise  the  bir 
song.  When  song  and  songster  hav 
familiar,  each  separately,  to  ear  and  ey 
we  can  only  catch  a  momentary  glimp 
bird  when  he  is  singing,  he  becomes 
associated  with  his  music  in  our  minds. 
best  plan  to  begin  the  study  of  the  song 
in  the  winter  time  or  very  early  springs,  ^ 
of  the  migrant  songsters  are  here.  In 
the  thrush  may  be  heard  if  it  is  fairly  wa 
robin  sings  nearly  the  whole  year  round 
rest  only  in  July.  In  March  the  thrush, 
thrush,  the  blackbird  occasionally,  the 
chaffinch,  the  hedge  sparrow  are  welcc 
coming  spring  with  music.  When  these  < 
beyond  all  possibility  of  mistake  we  a 
likely  to  be  confused  when  in  April  the 
begin  to  flock  in  from  Africa. 

Though  other  people's  notes  on   the 

I  birds  are  often  of  little  use  to  us,  it  is  < 

over-emphasise  the  importance   to    a    i 

whatever  he  is  at  work  ui>on,  of  taking  n< 

matically. 

Spring  is  the  best  time  of  year  for  the 
gist.  He  has  then  an  opportunity  oi 
about  songs,  nesting  habits,  breeding 
migration.  Later  on,  from  June  to  S 
he  can  learn  to  distinguish  the  plumage  o] 
of  the  year  from  that  of  their  parents. 
tember  and  October,  and  even  in  Augu< 
turn  migration  is  in  progress. 

Myself,  I  have  never  been  able  to  u 
why  so  many  ornithologists  are  content 
quite  ignorant  of  the  subject  of  flight. 
study  of  this  I  am  obliged  to  recommeni 
book,  **  The  Structure  and  Life  of  Birds 
millan),  since  I  know  of  no  other  whic 
making  it  intelligible  for  those  who  are  i 
in  mathematics.  In  French  there  is  Prol 
'*  Le  vol  des  oiseaux  **  (G.  Masson,  Paris 
tific  work  of  a  high  order. 

The   classification   of   birds    is   a   ver 
subject,  since  there  are  not  enough  sa]i< 
by    the   aid   of   which    we   can   divide  1 
orders   and   sub-orders.       I   recommend 
**  Elements  of  Ornithology  "  (R.   H.   Pi 
j  museum    with    a    good    collection    of    I 
of     typical     breast-bones     and     skulls 
course,  be  of  great  service.     There  are 
books    from    which    we    can    learn    mu 
foreign  birds,  but  there  is  Mr.  l^vans's 
in  the  Cambridge    Natural    History    (Mi 
and   there   is   Newton's    **  Dictionary  o 
(Black).      The  price  of  Dresser's  great  w< 
Birds  of  Europe,**  is  prohibitive.      His 
of  Palaearctic   Birds'*  has   no  illustrati< 


>  I  fear  out  of 


(the  Zoo  should  Ijc  studiously  inspected. 

instantly  being  enlarg^cd  and  improved/ 
rt  ought  photography  to  play  in 
ry?  There  is  no  art  which  requires 
io  Its  proper  place  than  photography. 

s  Kearton,  Mr.  Kirk^  and  others  have 
hotographs  of  birds  that  are  real  works 
I  have  taught  us  a  great  dt;aJ  about  the 
kf  birds.  But  rKj  definite  ornithologicaJ 
has,  I  lielicvtj  been  made  with  the  aid 
lera,  except  as  r^ards  the  position  of 
I  during  night.  To  a  naturalist  photo- 
ky  be  a  snare.  He  may,  instead  of 
kis  birds,  hrs  insects,  or  his  flowers, 
liself  to  photographing  them  and  mak- 
^  of  Ihem. 

Sn    now    to   the   subject    of    mammals, 
arking    that   though   every    naturalist 
|me  extent  he  a  specialist,   still   those 
to  do  with   teaching   must   be  careful 
row  down   overmuch.     Unfortunately, 
EH  mats  are  few  in  number.     Still  they 
interest     The   small   ones   are  easily 
traps*     Mr,    R.    Lydekker*s    **  British 
*     (Allen's    Naturalist's    Library)    will 
It  information  is  required.     For  those 
I  to    investigate    scientific    methods    of 
recommend  Prof,   Ewart's  "  Penicuik 

%t  has  been  already  said  applies  equal ty 

ranches  of  natural  history.     This  and 

ice  will  account  for  the  extreme  brevity 

arks  on  the  study  of  insects.      For  lepi- 

icre  is   Newman's   illustrated   '*  British 

and  Moths  ''  (VV,  H.  Allen}— good  for 

I''  what  you  catch.     There  is   Kirby*s 

Is    and     Moths    of     Europe  *^     (Ernest 

p  Familiar  Butterflies  and  Moths  "  (Cas- 

jmaller  and  cheaper  book  by  Mr.  Klrby. 

it  I  would  urge  is  that  some  other  order 

fchosen  for  study,  e.g.  bees  and  wasps ; 

and  motlis  are  so  beautiful  that  they 

resistible  attraction.     But  bees  have  at 

^uat    interest,      Schuckard's    **  British 

^    Reeve  and  Co.)    is    a    useful    book. 

|k*s  **  Life  of  the  Bee  "  (George  Allen)  is 

fwonderful  charm.     Staveley*s  '*  British 

{L.  Reeve  and  Co.}  gives  an  account  of 

nt  orders.     There  is  another  volume  by 

luthnr,  dealing  with  spiders,  a  group  of 

d  interest,  but  one  which  has  but  few 


are  fertile  in  interest.     They  are  not 

sttidy.     For  identification  of  land  and 

species    there    is    "The    Collector's 

Freshwater  Shells/'  by  U   F,   Adams 

ki»>   Leeds),  illustrated  but  cheap.     A 

Kitve   book  now   coming    out   In    five- 

Wrts  is  **A  Monograph  of  British  Land 

ter  Shells/*  by  J.  W.  Taylor  (Taylor 

British     Conchology/'     hy     Gwynn 


I  Swum**  '*  Birds  of  LondoR  '*  tSwwi  Sonnensclicln)  Is 

can  obrjun  the  a{>|>sirHtiiit  they  wamt  (tom  Meun. 
,  36,  Struid  J  alMj  m*nf  bopki  oa  oAtiu-aJ  b^ttoiy. 


JeffrL-ys,  deals  with  all  British  molluscs,  mar  me 
and  other.  It  is  foolish  to  be  a  mere  conchologist, 
and  neglect  the  structure  of  the  mollusc  that  se- 
creted the  shell.  Thomson's  "Outlines  of 
Zoology  *  *  {Young  J .  Pentland)  is  good  on  the  struc- 
ture and  development  of  molluscs. 

Our  rivers  and  their  backwaters,  our  lakes  and 
our  ponds  teem  with  life.  Huxley  has  devoted  a 
volume  to  the  crayfish.  On  '*  Aquatic  Insects'* 
there  is  an  excellent  book  by  Prof.  Miall  (Mac- 
millan).  Unfortunately,  for  the  study  of  the  multi- 
tudinous minute  pond  animals  and  plants  no  really 
good  cheap  books  are  to  be  had.  Of  course,  types 
of  the  various  classes  are  described  in  books  on 
general  zoology.  Rotifers  are  very  interesting 
and  very  beautifuL  Hudson  and  Gosse*s  mono- 
graph, in  w^hich  they  are  excellently  described  ^ 
is,  unfortunately,  out  of  print  Occasionally  a, 
copy  may  be  picked  up.  Some  few  species  are  de- 
scribed in  Furneaux*s  **  Life  in  Ponds  and 
Streams  **  (Longmans).  Then  there  is  Carpen- 
ter's book,  *"  The  Microscope  and  its  Revela- 
tions '*  (Churchill).  To  such  i^eneral  books  we 
must  look  for  assistance  in  studying  the  minute 
crustaceans  called  entomostraca,  unless  we  can 
obtain  a  copy  of  Baird's  **  British  Entomo- 
straca,"  * 

But  if  the  forms  of  life  that  inhabit  fresh  water 
are  worthy  of  study,  much  more  so  are  the  deni- 
zens of  the  sea.  No  one  who  wishes  to  know  his  way 
among  all  the  diverse  forms  of  animal  life  should 
neglect  the  marine  species.  In  fresh  water  some 
whole  classes  of  animals  are  unrepresented  or  re- 
presented only  very  meagrely.  If  circumstances 
do  not  preclude  it,  I  advise  everyone  who  wishes  to 
make  himself  a  zoologist  to  go  to  some  marine 
laboratory,  that  at  Millport  for  example,  or  that  at 
Port  Erin,  see  w^hat  the  dredge  and  tow  net  can  do„ 
examine  all  they  bring  up  as  far  as  he  can,  but  for 
closer  study  limit  himself  to  one  or  two  particular 
classes  of  marine  animals.  In  less  favourable  cir- 
cumstances one  may  still  do  much  at  the  seaside 
by  collecting  for  oneself  and  studying  all  that  one 
can  collect.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make  a  tow  net  of 
fine  muslin  to  catch  the  minute  forms  of  life*  New- 
bigin*s  "  Life  by  the  Seashore"  (Swan  Sonnen- 
schein)  will  be  found  a  very  useful  book. 

It  is  Important  to  get  a  fairly  wide  view  over  the 
great  animal  kingdom.  We  must  study  the  allies 
of  the  animals  which  we  observe,  it  \vill  not  do  to 
limit  our  vicw^  to  isolated  forms.  We  want  for 
this  a  book  on  general  zoology.  It  must  be  a 
book  which  describes  the  structure  well  without 
ever  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  live  anirnal, 
not  the  dead,  is  the  proper  object  of  our  studies. 
Prof.  J.  A.  Thomson's  '*  Outlines  of  Zoology/* 
already  mentioned,  can  be  re<H}mmended  as  an 
absolutely  first-class  book,  which»  though  only  a 
crown  octavo,  800  pages,  passes  in  review  types 
of  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  It  is  packed  with- 
facts,  but,  unlike  some  books  of  the  same  class, 
never  becomes   dry   and  uninteresting,     Parker's 


■ 


»  Me«*ri.    B»ker.  W4.   High   Hoi  born,  supply  ai3i»r»«iii  for  ddlediftt 
microscopU  pond  animaJs. 
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**  Lessons  in  Elementary  Biology  **  (Macmillan)  is 
another  first-rate  book.  It  deals  with  the  lower 
types  of  life. 

To  pass  on  to  botany.  Zoology  has,  no  doubt, 
the  grander  field,  and  there  are  many  who  agree 
with  the  zoologist  who  thanked  Heaven  that  he 
was  not  a  botanist.  Nevertheless,  the  botanist  has 
many  consolations.  His  working  material  is  easy 
to  get.  While  the  ornithologist  has  often  to  be 
content  with  a  snap-shot  at  his  bird  from  his  gun 
or  his  field-glass,  the  botanist  quietly  picks  his 
flower  and  studies  it.  *'  A  Year's  Botany,'*  by 
Mrs.  Kitchener  (Longmans),  is  simplicity  itself, 
and  it  is  full  of  matter  as  an  egg  is  of  meat. 
It  lays  hold  of  the  interesting  p>oints  and  makes 
them  clear.  For  identifying  plants  Bentham  and 
Hooker's  **  Handbook  of  the  British  Flora" 
(L.  Reeve  and  Co.)  is  very  good.  It  is  as  little 
technical  as  possible,  and  what  technicalities  there 
are  are  explained.  There  is  a  wood-cut  of  every 
plant.  Hay  ward's  *'  Botanist's  Pocket  Book  " 
(Bell  and  Daldy)  and  Step's  **  Wayside  and 
Woodland  Blossoms  "  (Warne)  are  useful.  De 
Crespigny's  **  New  London  Flora  "  (Hardwicke 
and  Bogue)  supplies  information  as  to  the  locali- 
ties near  London  where  particular  plants  are  to  be 
found.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  take  a  wider  range 
and  to  see  how  deep  an  interest  can  be  found  in 
botany  should  study  Kerner's  **  Natural  History 
of  Plants"  (Blackie).  Unfortunately,  it  is  rather 
expensive,  but  it  is  a  splendid  book.  In  conclusion, 
I  cannot  mislead  anyone  when  I  recommend 
Darwin's  botanical  books  on  the  fertilisation  of 
orchids,  on  climbing  plants,  and  on  insectivorous 
plants.  In  these  books  we  see  science  not  in 
long-established  possession  of  undisputed  terri- 
tory, but,  what  is  more  interesting,  advancing  and 
annexing  new  regions. 

LIGHT  LITERATURE  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 
By  Ernest  A.  Baker,  M.A. 

THE  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months  has  not 
been  an  exciting  time  in  the  literary  world. 
When  we  think  of  the  days  when  the  weekly 
papers  were  announcing  new  novels  by  George 
Meredith  and  Thomas  Hardy,  or  when  Mr.  Barrie 
and  Mr.  Kipling  were  going  on  from  strength  to 
strength,  the  present  seems  a  dull  season  indeed. 
Though  we  may  hope  against  hope,  we  cannot 
reasonably  expect  from  the  former  two  anything 
very  important ;  Mr.  Barrie  is  busy  writing  plays, 
and  Mr.  Kipling's  stories  have  for  some  years  been 
growing  steadily  fewer  and  farther  between.  Of 
late  the  only  masterpieces  we  have  had  given  us 
have  been  those  of  middling  writers ;  and  from 
men  who  have  taught  us  to  expect  something 
greater  we  have  had  only  middling  things.  It  has 
been  a  time  of  average  work,  and  yet  a  good  stan- 
dard has  been  maintained,  and  the  average  quality 
of  current  literature  is  respectable. 

One  event  that  must  be  chronicled  is  the  issue 
of  a  library  edition  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  tragedies, 
previously  to  be  had  only  in  volumes  containing 
single    plays,   and    many    of    these  getting  very 


scarce.  From  the  same  great  survivor  • 
age  of  poetry  a  novel  was  announced  ju 
ago.  **  Love's  Cross-currents  "  (Chatt< 
to  be  a  reprint  and  not  a  brand  new  wor 
teresting  as  a  characteristic  revelation  ii 
the  mind  of  our  chief  living  poet.  It  wi 
of  his  youth ;  but  Mr.  Swinburne  has  ne\ 
old.  Two  posthumous  works  by  Georg 
have  turned  out  to  be  anwng  his  best 
typical  studies  of  the  grim,  cramped  ex 
the  multitudes  in  our  modem  cities — **  ^ 
burton,  a  romance  of  real  life  "  (Constat 
full-length  novel  of  the  same  kind  as  ** 
and  **  The  Nether  World  " ;  and  **  The 
Cobwebs  and  Other  Stories  "  (Constabl 
to  be  a  collection  of  short  stories  of  the  s 
terly  kind  as  those  in  **  Human  Odds  an 
In  the  latter  Mr.  Thomas  Seccombe  writ 
pathetic  appreciation  of  the  dead  novelis 
Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  James  we  have  ! 
not  surpassing,  indeed  not  equal  to,  n 
they  produced  long  ago.  Of  Mr.  Jamc 
and  most  esoteric  style  it  must  be  confc 
one  requires  a  long  and  arduous  training 
ciate  it  properly.  A  pupil  of  his,  Mrs.  Edi 
ton,  writes  far  less  abstrusely;  her  ** 
Mirth  ' '  (Macmillan)  is  a  book  to  repa; 
and  reading  again. 

Several  other  Americans  are  among  tl 
from  whom  genuine  works  of  literature 
expected.  Alice  Brown,  the  author  of 
fine  and  thoughtful  study  **  The  Mannerii 
just  published  a  tale  of  village  life  in  ?• 
land,  **  Paradise"  (Constable),  a  tale  o 
unambitious  type,  but  alive  with  humour 
imagination.  Its  one  drawback  is  the  < 
of  its  vernacular,  a  feature  which  has 
the  chief  impediment  to  English  appre< 
another  powerful  novelist,  **  Charles  Egt 
dock,"  portray er  of  mountain  life  in  T 
who  brought  out  a  novel,  "The  Storn 
(Macmillan),  last  summer.  Owen  Wist< 
parted  from  the  virile  and  strenuous  style 
Virginian,"  and  dealt  with  a  quieter 
"Lady  Baltimore"  (Macmillan),  depic 
placid  rural  world  of  a  little  town  i 
Carolina.  Mrs.  Wiggin's  **  Rose  o'  th< 
(Constable)  and  Alice  Hegan  Rice's  * 
(Hodder),  both  characteristic  stories 
oughly  individual  writers,  would,  doubtl 
made  more  stir  had  not  their  authors  ti 
better  work  beforehand.  Readers  to  v 
creator  of  Sandy  is  a  new  writer,  and 
charmed  with  the  book,  will  have  an 
privilege  in  being  able  to  acquaint  themsc 
'*  Lovey  Mary  "  and  **  Mrs.  Wiggs  of 
bage  Patch"  for  the  first  time.  In  *' 
the  Big  Bear  of  Tallack  "  (Constable),  M 
Thompson  Seton  has  produced  another  I 
of  a  grizzly.  In  spite  of  Americanisms  a 
effusive  style  of  prose  rhapsody,  Mr.  Set 
of  the  hunted,  with  their  revelation  of  thi 
the  wild,  are  books  to  teach  both  youn| 
the  right  note  of  good  writing — they  have 
and  spontaneity  that  constitute  inspirati 


[Crawford  can  hardJy  be  counted  an 
at  this  lime  of  day,  but  *'  Soprano,  a  Por- 
acmillanj,  which  he  added  a  little  while 
t  long  array  of  hts  novels,  may  as  well  be 
ith  tlie  rest 

1st  arresting^  of  the  new  generation  of 
Mr.   Maurice  Hewlett,  whose  **  Fond 
ts;  Tales  of  the  Youth  of  the  World  " 
n)  and  '*  The  FooJ  Errant  '*  (Heinemann) 
fig"    books    enough,    though   again   not 
finest.      His  literary  ancestors  are  two 
lasts  as  Meredith  and  Kipling.     The  in- 
the  former  is  more  obvious  because  more 
I;  it  is  traceable  in  his  style,  which  is  a 
ttvated  and  exotic  thing »  and  also  in  some 
his  psychology.     That  of  the  latter  is 
3und,  at  any  rale  in  the  two  works  now 
ce,  for  it  informs  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
In   one  story  among   ''  Fond   Adven- 
,  Hewlett,  the  greatest  scholar  among 
velists,  has  set  himself  to  reproduce  the 
Jie  Sagas-     The  incident   of    the    family 
ouncil  of  relatives,  the  treaty -making, 
th  of  Buondelmonte  make  you  think  of 
id  the  Laxdale  story,  and  so  does  the 
ccato  character  of  the  narrative.    There 
medievalism  about  Mr,  Hewlett.     He 
like  a  modern  and  like  a  man  out  of 
Ic  Ages — like  a  man  from  the  very  times 
fs  who  has  learned  to  speak  the  idioms 
No  one  has  carried  farther  the  pnn- 
t  for  the  sake  of  art ;  no  one  has  more 
tistic   detachment    belauded    by  certain 
ti  this  little  hundle  of  tales  the  reader 
'there  were  no  such  thing  as  sentiment 
f,  and  the  result  is  a  hardness  and  cold- 
C  is  not    a    figure   among   these    vivid 
lor  whom  one  could   have  a   spark  of 
or    friendly     sympathy.       '*The     Fool 
fells  his  own  story,  but  does  not  induce 
e  him.     He  is  too  strange  a  curiosity, 
wonderfully  vitalised.     Francis  Strelley 
tal  Quixote.     The  author  calls  him  **  an 
Miever  in  the  native  goodness  of  man- 
Dmmftting  what  the  world  of  his  day 
a  venial  sin,   but  he  with  his  supra- 
horality  looks  upon  as  a  heinous  crime, 
w^y  rank  and  wealth  and  sets  out  on  a 
ilgrimage  to  earn  forgiveness.      His  ad- 
jnong  all  classes  in  eighteenth-century 
B  interesting  and  exciting  as  any  picar- 
ance ;  but  the    real    interest    is    in    his 
Isionary  character,  and  the  diversity  of 
5Dmes  in  contact  with  in  that  unconven- 
pr<»foundly  unmoral  society.       Another 
Imilar  ancestry  Is  Mr.   Bernard  Capes, 
one  far  better  v%^ork    than  '*  A  Jay  of 
Sthuen},  the  main  idea  of  which  is,  how- 
le  one.     But  the  writer *s  cleverness  has 
0guage  and  character  to  such  an  ex- 
he  one  seems  hardly   English  and  the 
Jly  human.     Again  another  Meredithian 
iarles  Marriott,  whose  "  Mrs.  Alemere's 
(Nash)  and  *'  Ttic   Lapse  of  Vivien 
hi  though  more   realistic  and   sober,   i 


have  not  the  brilliance  and  charm  of  his  first  book» 
*^The  Column.'^ 

Mrs,    Humphry    Ward,  in  "  The    Marriage   of 
I  William  Ashe  *'  (Smith,  Elder),  raised  more  than  a 
;  suspicion    that     she    was    drawing    from    actual 
originals  of  a   former  generation,   and  in   "Fen- 
wick's  Career  "  she  makes  no  disguise  of  the  fact 
that  her  story  is  a  more  modern  \-ersion  of  the 
I  artist  Romney's  life.   These  books  are  not  equal  to 
'*Marcella/*  but  they  contain  some  of  her  best 
portraiture  of  women.     Other  novelists  who  have 
given  us  good  things,  yet  not  of  their  best,  are 
'  Mrs.  Margaret  Woods  in  **  The  King's  Revoke  *' 
;  (Smith.  Elder),  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  in  ^'Starvc- 
'  crow    Farm  "    (HutcbinsonJ,    and    Mr.    Anthony 
Hope  in  *'  A  Servant  of  the  Public"  (Methuen). 
I   Mr.  Crockett  in  **  Kid  McGhie  '*  (Clarke  and  Co.) 
j  has  aH  but  created  another  Cleg  Kelly.  The  miracu- 
lous career  of  '*  She  **  has  been  continued  by  Mr. 
I  Rider    Haggard    in    **  .\yesha  "    (Ward,    Lock), 
while  he  has  tried  another  sort  of  adventures  in 
**The  Way  of  the  Spirit*'  (Hutchinson).       The 
pleasant  comedy  and  the  charming  sentimentality 
I  of  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle  reappear  in  '*  French 
I   Nan''  and   "Rose  of  the  World'*  (both   Smith, 
!  Elder).     Walter  Raymond  has  put  more   '  *  good 
souls  of  Cider  Land  "  into  his  new^  Somersetshire 
story     "Jacob    and    John*'    (HodderJ.     Another 
country    novel    that    breathes    the   right  spirit  is 
Gw^endolen  Pryce*s  **  Son  of  Arvon  *'  (Unwin),  the 
life  of  a  yonng  Welsh  yeoman  on  a  farm  in  Car- 
narvonshire, full  of  affectionate  appreciation  of  the 
Celtic  nature,     *'  Q/*  is  writing  more  tales  of  the 
Delectable  Duchy ♦     "The  Mayor  of  Troy  "  is  a 
sort  nf  sequel  to    that    inimitable   comedy  **  The 
Astonishing  Adventures  of  Troy  Town  ";  "  Shin- 
ing Ferry  ^'  contains   some  of  his  most  engaging 
and  most    humorous    character*drawing    in    the 
hearty  old  she-skipper,  the  blind  boy  and  his  sister, 
and  the  simple,  w^  hole  so  me  people  of  a  world  that 
seems  like  a  survival  of  some  primitive  Arcadia, 
The  introspective  studies  of  a  strong,  successfuf 
man  brought  face  to  face  with  impending  death, 
and  of  a  s^elf-righteous,  cruel  man  w^hose  vile  nature 
is  suddenly  revealed  to  himself,  are  more  serious^ 
and  the  former,  at  any  rate,  is  deeply  impressive. 

A  new  school  of  sea- writers  has  arisen  and 
thrown  into  the  shade  the  later  stories  of  Mr,  Clark 
Russell,  author  of  that  very  fine  romance  "The 
Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor.**  Mr*  Edward  Noble, 
author  of  "The  Weaves  of  Fate  ^*  (Blackwood), 
Edmund  Downey,  with  his  amusing  "  Dorothy 
Tuke  "  (Hurst  and  Blackett),  Norman  Duncan, 
with  two  novels,  "The  Mother"  and  **  Dr, 
GrenfelPs  Parish**  (Hodder),  have  this  in  com- 
mon that  they  give  a  most  vivid  realisation  of 
the  mariner's  life  with  little  romantic  embroidery. 
Mr,  W,  W.  Jacobs  can  hardly  be  classed  as  a 
simple  nautical  story-teller,  though  he  still  shows 
a  preference  for  seafaring  characters.  His  "  Cap- 
tains All  "  (Hodder)  contains  more  landsmen  than 
sailors,  the  best  story  being  "  The  Temptation  of 
Burge  ■' — a  conA'crted  burglar.  The  compact 
little  farces  and  drolleries  of  this  book  are  more 
congenial  to  him  than  the  kind  of  thing  he  at- 
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tempted  the  year  before,  **  Dialstone  Lane,"  a 
long  story  which  contained  humorous  characters 
and  comic  scenes,  but  had  a  lame  ending.  Mr. 
Jacobs  represents  the  lighter  side  of  Dickens,  the 
Dickens  of  the  **  Sketches  by  Boz  ** ;  he  is  a  teller 
of  tales,  not  a  novelist. 

A  group  of  public  school  novels  is  noteworthy. 
**  Hugh  Rendal*'  by  Lionel  Portman  (Methuen), 
**  The  Hill'*  (Murray),  a  remarkable  study  of 
Harrow,  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Vachell,  and  Mr.  Desmond 
F.  T.  Coke's  story  of  Shrewsbury  School.  Mr. 
Vachell  has  since  published  a  novel  of  Brittany, 
**  The  Face  of  Clay  "  (Murray),  in  which  some 
.artist  and  peasant  characters  are  admirably  drawn. 
Mr.  Archibald  Marshall's  **  Richard  Baldock " 
(Alston  Rivers)  is  a  readable  first  novel ;  the  best 
part  of  it  is  the  life  of  a  boy  at  home  and  at  school. 

Sociological  novels  have  a  way  of  being  pessi- 
mistic and  depressing.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
Mr.  Richard  Whiteing's  '*  Ring  in  the  New  " 
(Hutchinson),  which  deals  with  the  problems  of 
the  London  poor,  and  portrays  and  criticises  actual 
•crazes,  vices,  and  theories  of  the  day,  and  yet  is  of 
the  nature  of  an  optimistic  forecast.  It  is  a  con- 
trast in  this  respect  to  the  American  work  that  is 
making  such  a  stir  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
Just  now,  **The  Jungle,"  by  Upton  Sinclair 
^Heinemann).  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells's  last  book  was 
a  departure  from  his  more  characteristic  studies  of 
society,  and  a  return  to  the  style  of  one  of  his  most 
promising  early  novels,  **  The  Wheels  of  Chance." 
**  Kipps,  the  Story  of  a  Simple  Soul  "  (Macmillan), 
with  its  analysis  of  the  class  instincts,  seems  to 
owe  some  of  its  strength  to  autobiographical 
material.  The  poor,  half-educated  draper's  assis- 
tant, getting  a  fortune  and  the  opportunity  to  rise 
in  the  social  scale,  finds  his  happiness  in  his  old 
rsphere,  and  content  with  his  natural  lot  better  than 
wealth.  It  is  a  new  and  subtler  reading  of  an  old 
adage. 

Historical  novels  have  not  overwhelmed  us  in 
•quite  such  a  flood  as  a  few  seasons  ago,  but  they 
are  fairly  plentiful.  Mr.  Ford  Madox  HueflFer's 
**  Fifth  Queen  "  (Alston  Rivers)  chronicles  a  year 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  at  the  time  when 
Cromwell  was  negotiating  the  marriage  with  Anne 
•of  Cleves.  The  intrigues  of  that  minister  and  of 
his  spy  Throckmorton,  of  Bishop  Gardiner  and  the 
Princess  Mary,  furnish  plenty  of  business,  but  the 
principal  interest  is  in  the  "  Fifth  Queen  "  herself, 
Katharine  Howard.  The  book  is  rather  a  bril- 
liant pageant  than  a  deep  portrayal  of  the  time. 
•George  Bartram's  '*  Lads  of  the  Fancy  "  (Duck- 
worth) is  a  muscular  novel  of  the  days  when  an 
Englishman  was  *'  something  blent  of  demigod 
and  viking  " — in  other  words,  of  the  year  1811. 
It  is  full  of  strong  and  healthy-minded  men  and 
women,  and  of  stirring  incidents  of  the  most 
various  kinds,  from  prize-fights  to  elopements. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Forster's  '*  Arrow  of  the  North  " 
(Long)  brings  us  back  again  to  the  Tudors,  and  is 
crammed  with  historical  knowledge  about  the  Scot- 
tish border  and  Northumberland  at  the  time  of 
Floddcn.  Mr.  J.  H.  McCarthy  has,  in  "The 
Flower  of  France  "  (Hurst  and   Blackett),   made 


Joan  of  Arc  the  theme  of  just  such  anothc 
as  "If  I  were  King"  and  **TTie  Dryj 
Wymond  Carey's  "  No.  10 1  "  is  the  roi 
secret  agent  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  ^ 
liant,  dissolute  court  is  alternately  the 
the  camps  and  battlefields  of  the  Low 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Barr  has  gone  twice  ag'ain  1 
York  for  stories  of  her  usual  simple,  edif 
**  A  Story  of  a  Single  Note  "  introduces 
again  to  the  revolutionary  period,  and  ' 
of  Bowling  Green  "  (both  Unwin)  to 
1812-14  and  the  war  with  England.  Be 
shall's  "  His  Most  Dear  Ladye  "  (Sec 
story  of  Philip  Sidney's  sister,  the  C 
Pembroke,  for  whom  the  "  Arcadia  "  w 
and  is  much  in  the  same  style 
Barr's.  Harold  Molander's  "  Fortune 
(Heinemann)  and  Lawrence  Mott's  **  J 
Great  Heart  "  (same  publisher)  deal,  th 
the  times  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
with  Canada  in  the  days  of  the  Hudson 
pany.  Max  Baring's  "  Prophet  of  ^ 
a  study  of  the  Singing  Revival  in  Wa 
good  deal  of  actual  fact  and  portraitur 
people.  The  list  of  historical  stories 
largely  extended ;  these  are  a  few  of 
recent. 


THE  "  BLUE   WATER    SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

Cheap  Holidays  on  Tramp   Ste, 
By  A.  G.  LiNNBY. 

THE  schoolmaster  who,  jaded  a 
with  the  work  and  examinati^ 
summer  term,  rushes  straij 
a-Lunning  or  with  the  Polytechnic,  i 
getting  a  change  of  air  and  a  contr 
roundings.  I  have  not  a  word  to  s 
these  enterprising  people,  whose  orgai 
arrangements  are  often  so  helpful  t< 
The  chances  are  that  there  will  not  b 
but  very  likely  a  score  of  dominies  in 
and,  even  if  **shop"  is  reduced  to  a 
there  is  an  almost  unconscious  moving 
those  in  the  profession.  Even  should 
so,  this  much  is  certain — the  schoolmas 
company  of  those  of  his  own  social 
point  of  view  from  which  life  is  r 
virtually  the  same. 

A  holiday  on  a  trading  steamer,  c 
tramp  "  if  you  like — the  terms  are  no 
ous — will  give,  not  merely  a  change 
scene,  but  an  insight  into  the  life  of  a 
very  honourable  profession,  and  will 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  how  Men  r^j 
from  a  p>oint  of  view  which  is  probabl] 
to  the  teacher. 

How  TO  Set  about  It. — The  owners 
steamers  are  not  inclined  to  give 
couragement  to  anybody  seeking  to  ' 
on  their  boats.  Board  of  Trade  r^^ 
framed  to  discourage  the  carrying  ol 
concerned  in  the  working  of  the  ship. 
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will  Sod  that  his  best  plan  is  to  seek 
rWnd  who  is  connected  with  a  shipping 
ipping  firm ;  better  still  if  he  has  the 
acquainted  with,  one  of  the  owners  of 
steamer.  Then  the  matter  can  be 
rithout  great  diUkully.  It  is  a  simple 
pa*iseng:er  to  be  signed  on  the  ship's 

En  extra  t^ngineer  or  as  a  second  Hteward 
I  a  cook 's  boy ;  he  will  duly  proceed 
hipping  office  and  '*  sign  the  book  *' 
[rest  of  the  crew.  The  nominal  wage  of 
1^  a  month  *'  need  not  harass  his  soul, 
jssihle  that  the  affair  may  be  arranged 
in  ordinary  passenger  agent,  but  these 
pot  keen  on  undertaking  anything  of  the 
!  I  strongly  advise  anyone  who  intends 
^trlp  of  this  nature  to  try  to  work  it 
I  friend  who  has  influence  with  owners 
boats, 

ksTtON  OF  CosT,^ — No  hard-and-fast  rule 
pven  on  this  point.  On  one  or  two 
c  writer  has  paid  as  little  as  half-a-crown 
^r  everything ;  on  other  steamers  the 
ave  charged  3s.  6d.  per  day,  and  the 
s  seldom  more  than  this.  In  port  the 
[  IS  welcome  to  stop  aboard  the  boat  if 
and,  at  the  terms  indicated,  it  is  vastly 

0  do  so.     It   is,    I    fancy,   the  common 
the  ft*es  paid  by  a  passenger  on  a  trad- 

ere  the   perqnisite  of   the  captain.      In 
my  own  experience  \  had  the  greatest 
in  persuading  the  skipper  to  accept  even 
alf-crown  a  day  '*  scale.     On  the  other 
men  almost  expect  a  present  or  token 
bove  the  arranged  payment, 
ard,  on  whom  one  may  be  largely  de- 
r  comfort   or  attention,    should    never 

1  in  niggardly  fashion, 

ORTAST  Point. — There  is  one  matter  on 
m  w'ell  to  be  forewarned,  and  that  is  in 
1  time,  A  regular  passenger  steamer 
re  or  less  punctually,  but  the  same  can 
I  said  of  the  trader.  You  need  never 
tet  away  at  the  hour  which  will  have 
&ed  to  yoUt  even  if  it  has  been  given 
|[iost  good  faith.  The  cargo  has  been 
^ming  in,  or  the  engines  have  been 
pty,  or  the  stevedores  have  gone  on 
Something,  The  writer  once  spent  five 
Says  at  Barry  Dock  in  a  steamer  bound 
Itar.  Most  of  the  coal  was  in  bunkers^ 
le  miners  went  on  strike.  Again,  forty 
r  the  coal-tips  on  the  Manchester  Ship 
experience   which    I    don*t   want    to 


uncertainty  exists  on  the  homew^ard 
that   it   is   as   well   to  allow   a   good 

rween  the  nominal  date  of  arrivar  and 

ng  of  school. 

>i>ATiuN  AND  Food. — I  am  presuming 
k-hool master  is  most  likely  to  seek  a 
[uring  his  six  or  seven  weeks*  summer 
Bd  that»  therefore,  the  question  of  rag- 
Ind  stormy  winds  may  be  disregarded. 
lav  or  two  mav  be  rather  trving  If  the 
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passenger  is  not  the  best  of  sailors,  and  he  may 

miss  the  ministrations  of  the  sympathetic  pro- 
fessional steward,  but  I  believe  that  he  will 
usually  find  that  he  gets  good  attention  on  the 
humbler  tramp.  One  thing  is  sure :  he  will  be 
glad  to  miss  that  awful  intangible  cabiny  smell 
which  hangs  about  cross-Channel  and  ordinary 
passenger  steamers— that  impalpable  suggestive 
odour,  which  is  in  itself  quite  enough  to  make  the 
gorge  rise. 

The  passenger  on  the  cargo  boat  will  very 
likely  have  a  whole  cabin  to  himself,  and  it  is 
improbable  that  he  will  be  cramped  for  room,  even 
should  be  have  a  companion.  There  is  nearly 
always  a  spare  cabin  off  the  saloon  of  this  type 
of  steamer,  and  one  can  be  sure,  too,  of  a  bath- 
room. Much  greater  freedom  is  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  here,  for  there  need  be  no  donning  of 
regulation  garb,  no  conventionalities  to  be  ob- 
served, no  *'  Second-class  passengers  not  allowed, 
&'c, "  Vou  can  smoke  when  and  where  you  like, 
and,  unless  you  prove  yourself  an  obnoxious 
fellow,  you  may  spend  all  day  on  the  bridge. 

As  to  food,  there  is  plenty  of  it.  It  is  generally 
good,  and  I  have  never  experienced  the  slightest 
unpleasantness  in  this  respect.  Meat  will  be  on 
the  table  at  every  meal.  There  is  always  a 
variety  of  tinned  foods,  and  fresh  vegetables  are 
got  in  port.  The  sea  air  give^  most  travellers 
a  ravenous  appetite,  and  1  do  not  think  that  any- 
one contemplating  a  trip  of  the  sort  in  question 
need  worry  himself  on  the  point  of  victuals.  The 
steward,  if  you  do  not  treat  him  in  too  high  and 
mighty  a  fashion,  will  always  manage  to  let  you 
have  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  afternoon;  but  if  the 
traveller  wishes  to  have  beer  or  wine  with  him, 
he  must  make  his  own  arrangements.  Tobacco  he 
can  buy  from  the  captain,  and  that  without  the 
duty  which  he  would  have  to  pay  on  shore. 

i*'or  ladies  the  same  facilities  do  not  exist^at 
least,  not  to  my  knowledge.  Of  course,  there  is 
no  inherent  reason  why  two  ladies  should  not  go 
together  on  a  steamer  of  the  type  in  question,  pro- 
vided they  have  managed  to  secure  the  necessary 
co-operation  of  someone  connected  with  the  ship- 
ping firm.  I  should  doubt  very  much  if  it  w^ould 
be  possible  for  a  lady  to  arrange  a  voyage  with- 
out this  Taacking,  No  member  of  the  gentler  sex 
need  fear  that  she  will  be  treated  other  than  with 
the  greatest  courtesy  by  the  officers  of  a  **  tramp  '* 
steamer;  they  may  he  a  trifle  rough  at  times,  but 
they  are  quite  as  often  diamonds. 

Some  Practical  Aovice  : — 

I,   Don't  take  a  mountain  of  baggage. 

IL  A  trip  of  this  sort  is  a  grand  time  for  wear* 
ing  up  old  clothes,  especially  old  flannels.  One 
pair  of  boots  is  enough,  and  take  one  or  two 
pairs  of  light  shoes  or  rubbers.  If  you  want  a 
deck-chair,  take  it  with  you,  for  there  may  not 
he  any  on  the  Ixiat,  If  you  possess  a  suit  of 
oilskins,  put  it  in  your  kit;  then  you  can  be  on 
deck  whatever  the  weather  or  the  sea  is  like, 

HI,  Rake  up  a  hundle  of  old  illustrated  maga- 
zines or  sixpenny  paper-back  novels ;  even  if  you 
don't  want  to  read  them  vourself,  the  ofllicers  or 
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the  engineers  will  be  delighted  to  take  them,  and  I 
they  will  not   think  worse  of  you   if  you  leave 
them  behind. 

IV.  Arrange  for  your  letters' to  be  sent  to  any  j 
ports  at  which  you  are  going  to  call,  care  of  the 
ship's  agent,  and  then  your  mail  will  be  brought 
aboard  when  the  boat  drops  anchor,  and  you  will 
be  saved  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  local  post- 
office  and  trying  to  convince  foreign  officials  that 
you  really  are  yourself  and  none  other. 

V.  Don't  forget  your  camera. 

Where  to  Go. — Presuming,  again,  that  the 
schoolmaster  intends  to  give  himself  a  good  sea 
trip  during  his  summer  holiday,  he  will  find  that 
a  fairly  wide  field  lies  before  him.  Among  the 
longer  jaunts,  the  writer  found  the  following 
western  voyage  a  delightful  experience : — From 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  (the  foregoing  ad- 
jective does  not  cover  this  portion  of  the  trip) 
across  the  Atlantic,  up  the  Gulf  and  River  St. 
Lawrence  to  Montreal,  spending  a  day  en  route 
at  Quebec,  where  the  boat  called.  At  Montreal 
the  steamer  remained  to  discharge  and  to  re- 
load. There  was  ample  time  to  proceed  by  lake 
steamer  (passenger)  to  Toronto,  to  cross  the  lake 
to  Queenstown  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River, 
to  go  up  by  electric  car  to  Niagara  itself,  and  to 
spend  the  best  part  of  a  day  at  the  Falls.  A 
magnificent  journey  back  by  boat  through  the 
Thousand  Islands  and  down  the  Lachine  Rapids 
to  Montreal  again  was  possible  in  ample  time 
to  join  the  steamer  still  loading  by  the  wharf. 
This  holiday,  I  may  add,  can  certainly  be  done 
on  under  twenty  pounds,  and  lasts  about  five 
weeks.  This  is  one  of  the  most  expensive 
**  cheap  **  trips. 

The  Mediteiranean  is  full  of  possibilities  for  the 
**  tramp  tourist.*'  This  is  a  sueeested  itinerary 
which  is  feasible  for  summer  holidays  (quarantine 
delays  ever  excepted) : — A  British  port,  across 
the  Bay  (it  is  somewhat  maligned,  so  the  writer 
thinks — ^he  has  had  but  one  bad  time  in  five  cross- 
ings), southward  within  sight  of  the  Iberian  coast, 
Gibraltar,  possibly  touching  at  Algiers,  Malta, 
Alexandria,  Syrian  coast  ports,  and  home  again 
by  Cyprus  and  Malta. 

What  we  may  call  a  direct  trip,  say  from  the 
Tyne  to  Constantinople  and  back,  is  a  variety. 
Other  direct  trips,  easily  done  so  far  as  time 
goes,  are  to  some  of  the  United  States  ports. 
In  these  cases  the  traveller  gets  a  good  sea 
holiday,  but  he  may  feel  that  the  days  are 
monotonous,  though  the  daily  kaleidoscope  of 
sky,  air,  and  water  is  a  ceaseless  miracle.  The 
West  Indies  are  almost  to  be  included  in  the 
direct  trips,  too. 

A  Peep  at  Foreign  Ports. — There  is  ample 
choice  for  those  who  want  to  see  something  of 
the  land  life  in  another  country,  as  well  as  to 
get  a  taste  of  the  **  life  on  the  ocean  wave. "  This 
little  trip  occupied  the  writer  just  three  weeks, 
and  the  needful  expenses  were  well  covered  by  a 
five-pound  note.  From  the  Tyne  to  the  Thames 
with  coal,  two  days  discharging,  thence  to  Bilbao, 
where   the   steamer   remained   about   ten   davs   in 


the  river  a  few  miles  below  the  city, 
press  of  boats  seeking  to  load  with  or 
this  length  of  time,  but  we  were  back  ii 
brough  within  three  weeks. 

Another  similar  holiday  went  on  thes 
The  steamer  took  coal  to  Gibraltar, 
from  there  to  a  small  place  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  where  there  was  onl^ 
roadstead.  Here  we  loaded  ore,  and 
away  for  Rotterdam,  coming  back  honn 
From  the  Tyne  there  are  plenty  of  colli 
will  go  out  to  such  places  as  Genoa,  J 
Palermo  and  back,  thus  giving  the 
good  **  stretch  off  the  land,*'  and  a  fe 
foreign  soil  into  the  bargain — this,  too, 
which,  by  comparison  of  railroad  fare 
senger  steamer  rates,  is  absolutely  ridi 

For  quite  short  runs  at  cheap  rate 
always  a  swarm  of  traders  plying  c 
Tyne,  the  Humber,  and  the  Thames  to 
as  St.  Petersburg,  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
Amsterdam,  and  elsewhere,  though  the 
dation  in  this  case  is  rather  more  d 
regards  comfort. 

A  Typical  Day. — ^The  absolute  freec 
life  on  a  **  tramp  "  will  be  one  of  1 
things  for  the  tired  teacher  who  s 
**  shilling  a  monther.  **  If  he  wants  t 
can  do  so;  if  he  wants  to  read  all  da> 
body  will  say  him  nay. 

The  mate  on  watch  will  send  a  han 
you  any  time  after  four  a.m.  (or  ear 
like).  You  can  sail  up  on  to  the  dec 
pyjamas  and  have  a  sniff  at  the  morn 
while  your  salt-water  bath  is  filling, 
done,  come  on  to  the  bridge  and  cha 
officer  on  watch  before  breakfast.  Ni 
should  see  you  on  deck  again,  perhaps 
of  books  or  magazines,  which  you  t 
the  bridge,  where  your  chair  is  rea 
shade.  The  sea  is  blue  and  the  sun 
The  day  is  before  you,  and  the  mate 
won't  mind  a  yarn,  and  the  **  Old  Mar 
will  very  likely  come  along  for  a  cha 
won't  do,  then  go  forard  to  the  fo'castl 
watch  the  stem  cutting  crisply  through 
and  the  school  of  porpoises  tumbling  s 

Much  you  can  learn  of  the  lore  o 
gipsies  as  they  pass  now  and  agaii 
wanderings  from  port  to  port.  Noon  i! 
the  skipper  comes  out  to  **  shoot  the 
establish  the  position  of  his  ship;  noi 
dull  happening  if  your  soul  has  not  los 
of  romance.  One  can  turn  in  for  a  i 
afternoon  and  come  on  deck  a^ain  wh 
has  lost  its  strength  a  mite.  At  tea,. 
and  heat  of  the  day  being  over,  the 
your  companions  in  the  saloon  will  be 
loosened,  and  you  will  all  adjourn  a 
the  pipe  of  peace  on  the  hatch.  Then 
Man  "  will  tell  yarns  of  his  doings  wli 
an  apprentice,  and  his  officers  will 
**cuffers**  and  peradventure  the  chie 
will  join  you,  and,  in  broad  Aberdo 
tribute  his  views  on  life,  and  tell  of  hi 
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\  OD  JancI  or  sea.  The  sun  drops,  drops, 
Qf  night  encircle  all  the  water. 
t^Giiiiii' wakes,  and  there  is  silence^  save 
cethe  of  the  wavelets  overside  and  the 
i  **  Lights  burning  bright,  and  all's 
the  man  on  the  fo*castle  head. 
EAcHiNG   UF   IT  ALL, — And   at   the   end, 

I  are  back  to  the  daily  battle  once  again, 
jse  that  you  did  not  *' suffer  a  sea 
n  vain.  You  have  been  with  men,  you 
m  *'  the  daily  toil  of  gentlemen  un- 
fou  have  talked  and  laughed  with  those 
:  IS  in  jgfreat  waters,  and  who  **  bear  the 
i  cattle  lest  street-bred  people  die/'  No 
do  these  things  and  yet  fail  to  feel  that 

II  horizon  has  been  widened.  He,  '*a 
h€  world  of  men/*  will  have  a  better 
ifJing  of  his  brethren;  he,  to  whose 
recious  years  of  future  citizens  are  en- 
vill  have  caught  a  fresh  glimpse  of  the 
tion  of  the  ocean  power  which  rests  with 
^  land.  So  will  he  himself  the  better 
id,  and  thereby  help  his  pupils  to  under- 
at  England  realty  is  t!ie  England  of  our 
ind  is  still^ — 

Ni«  precious  stone  set  m  a  silver  sea, 
'hich  serves  It  in   the  office  of  a   wall, 
r  as  a  mont  defensive  to  a  housp, 
gainst  the  ^nvy  of  less  happier  lands. 

I  EXAMINATION  AND  MARKING 
^OF    PRACTICAL    WORK, 

'        §3^  Hug  If  Richardson,  M.A, 

tt  Science  Master,  Bootham  School^  York. 

:  E  has  not  yet  been  any  organised  move- 
nt for  persuading  schoolmasters  to  work 
Jiout  wages;  we  need  nol,  therefore^ 
onsider  the  suggestion  that  in  an  ideal 
le  boys  would  work  without  marks* 
>lb  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work 
leasured,  some  form  of  piece-w^ork,  or 
by  results,  would  seem  the  jus  test  way 
ig.  Further,  when  we  are  introducing 
s  lo  any  new  kind  of  work,  such  as 
science^  it  is  important  to  secure  tho- 
i  and  diligence  throughout  the  class  from 
beginning;  and  to  this  end  we  may  take 
y  metliods  of  stimulus  and  discipline,  the 
which  have  been  tested  in  other  fields, 
mpossible  to  mark  answers  unless  the 
set  have  been  definite  j  but  definite 
n>ay  be  set  so  as  lo  elicit  answers  of 
orms*  We  shall  have  to  deal  not  only 
Uen  compositions,  but  also  with  mea- 
\p  calculations,  statistics,  plotted  curves, 
f  diagrams,  apparatus,  specimens,  &c 
t  is  part  of  our  object  to  evoke  answers 
Ht  many  different  forms*  As  some  of 
ns  are  new  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  to 
ir,  it  is  useful  for  us  to  discuss  the  best 
larking  them^  in  order  that  the  teacher 
alert  in  discovering  a  right  method  in 
,  and  that  the  class  may  not  feel  discour- 
►  anl  of  pronipt  recognition  of  good  work. 
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Boys  arc  as  voracious  uf  mental  as  of  physical 

food.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  a  class  to  measure 
tlie  diameter  of  a  halfpenny,  and  expect  them  to 
be  quiet  and  orderly  for  an  hour.  There  should 
be  a  superabundance  of  exercises  sufficient  to 
retain  the  interest  and  direct  the  energies  of 
everyone  for  more  than  an  hour.  If  these  exer- 
cises are  short  and  simple,  it  is  the  more  im- 
portant for  the  teacher  to  have  a  list  of  answers 
ready.  If  the  experiment  is  more  djflicuH»  then 
repetition  and  averaging  of  results  will  keep  most 
boys  employed,  and  allow  the  teacher  leisure  to 
assist  those  in  difficulties. 

Heads  and  Tails.— We  may  get  some  help  in 
this  matter  by  a  study  of  the  theory  of  a  penny 
throw^n  into  the  air.  There  are  two  alternatives 
— **  head  *'  and  **  tail  "  — which  appear  equally 
probable  in  its  fall  If  the  pennv  is  thrown  three 
times  successively,  then  the  eight  possible  se- 
quences appear  to  be — 


H  H  H 

H  H  T  I 

H  T  H 

T  H  H  ) 

H  T  T  I 

T  H  T  ** 

T  T  H  I 

T  T  T  \ 


.  3  heads 
2  heads 

and 
I  tail 

1  head 
and 

2  tails 

3  tails 


once, 

thrice. 

thrice. 

once. 


And  as  each  of  these  eight  sequences  appears 
equally  probable,  we  may  say  that  the  numbers  1 , 
3,  3 J  I  measure  the  probabilities  of  our  getting 
3  heads,  2  heads,  1  head,  or  o  head  after  spinning 
a  penny  three  times.  The  result  is  confirmed  by 
experiment.  For  a  class  of  22  boys,  in  which 
each  pair  of  boys  spun  a  penny  64  x  3  times,  the 
averaged  results  were— 

3  heads  in  3  tries  1*10  times. 
I  head        „  2 78      ,, 

numbers  which  are  nearly  in  the  ratios  of 
1:3:3:1.  It  may  be  noted  for  reference  that 
these  numbers  are  the  coefficients  in  the  expan- 
sion of  (a  +  x*p-a^  +  3a-.v  +  3a.v-  +  .v'*. 

Curved  Lines-— Suppose  that  the  measure- 
ment of  a  curved  line  is  made  by  a  thread  in 
10  steps,  and  (for  the  sake  of  argument)  suppose 
each  step  is  measured  either  correctly  or  with  an 
error  of  001  inch.  Then  the  total  length  will 
be  wrong  by  as  many  times  00 1  inch  as  there 
were  steps  incorrectly  measured.  If  we  suppose 
that  the  *' errors''  o"oo  and  o'oi  are  like  heads 
and  tails  each  equally  probable,  then  it  becomes 
possible  to  set  out  diagrammatically  all  the 
possible  chances.     Thus  ;— 

TuIaI 
crrttf 

■00,  'oo,  '00 J  *oo,  '00,   '00,  'oOt  'oo,  *oo      ...     0*00 


'01,  '00,  *oOt  '00,  00,  '00,  "OO,  *0O,  *oo,  *oo,  \ 
and  there  will  be  altogether  ten  difTerent  ^ 
stages  at  which  a  single  mistake  of  o"or  i 
would  produce  the  same  total  error      ) 


0*01 
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The  case  of  two  errors  of  o'oi  each  may  be  ex- 
plored by  the  methods  of  permutations  of  2 
things  in  10  places,  showing  that  a  total  error 
of  o*02  may  occur  in  10x9/1x2  =  45  different 
ways. 

Or,  more  briefly,  we  may  use  the  coefficients 
in  the  expansion  of  (a-Hx)^®,  viz.,  i,  10,  45,  120, 
210,  252,  210,  120,  45,  10,  I,  to  show  that — 

Total  error  of  o*oo  can  occur  in  i  way. 
n  V  00 1  „  „  10  ways. 
»         »»         0*02       „       „         45     „ 


003 
0*09 

O'lO 


10     1, 
I  way. 


Then,  when  we  know  the  probabilities  of  certain 
total  errors  of  known  magnitudes,  we  can  form 
some  judgment  as  to  how  many  boys  are  likely 
to  get  such  answers,  and  what  marks  they  may 
deserve. 

Sorting  Drawings. — Suppose  we  have  a  pile 
of  drawings  to  mark  in  which  the  question  has 
been  set  to  test  exact  geometrical  draughtsman- 
ship. We  can  easily  sort  the  drawings  by  eye  into 
three  heaps — ^good,  middling,  and  bad — of  which 
the  middling  heap  will  probably  be  the  greatest. 
Each  heap  may  be  subdivided  into  three  smaller 
heaps  in  the  same  way.  It  is  an  assistance  in 
delicate  discrimination  to  have  a  correct  copy  on 
tracing-paper,  to  be  laid  over  the  drawings  to  be 
tested.  We  have  now  nine  heaps ;  revising  these, 
some  adjustments  will  be  made,  and  the  best  draw- 
ing and  the  worst  drawing  may  be  picked  out  to 
make  two  more  heaps — total,  1 1  heaps.  To  these 
we  may  assign  marks — 10  to  the  best,  9  to  the 
next  best  heap,  and  so  on  down  to  o. 

The  theory  of  errors  would  suggest  that  the 
number  of  papers  in  each  heap  should  be  pro- 
portional to  the  coefficients  of  (a-fx)"  already 
alluded  to.     Then,  among  2*°=  1024  papers, 

I  paper  would  get  10  marks. 
10  papers        „  9       „ 

45       M  >i  ^       >» 

I  paper         „  o       „ 

Probably  most  teachers  of  experience  will  agree 
that  extreme  marks  should  be  given  less  often 
than  medium  marks. 

Marking  ox  the  Blackboard. — It  is  often  in- 
teresting to  have  answers  read  out  by  the  class 
and  written  up  on  the  blackboard.  Perhaps  when 
this  is  first  done  the  numbers  from  a  burette 
experiment  may  seem  in  hopeless  confusion — all 
sixes  and  sevens: — 6'3,  7*8,  61,  6*8,  7*4,  6'o, 
7*9,  &c.  In  that  case  it  may  be  best  to  reject 
all  and  to  give  no  marks.  The  experiment  may 
be  discussed  again,  possible  mistakes  suggested, 
and  devices  invented  for  guarding  against  them. 
Then,  after  the  next  lesson,  an  improved  set  of 
numbers  will  appear,  such  as  : — 63,  6*6,  (6*9),  6-4, 
65,  6-4.  63,  64,  65,  6-6,  65,  64,  (60),  64,  65, 
&'c. — almost  all  between  6*3  and  6*6.  These  we 
deal  with  (i.)  by  bracketing  outlying  numbers  as 


practically  certain  to  contain  larg^  and  p 
errors ;  (ii.)  by  averaging  the  rest ;  (iii.)thci 
ing  answers  are  then  marked,  beginning  1 
highest  marks  for  those  answers  which  lie 
to  the  mean  value,  and  with  descending  m 
answers  a  little  too  great  or  too  small.  \ 
have  to  decide  what  the  highest  mark 
(perhaps  20  for  an  hour's  work),  and  ho 
of  the  answers  are  to  come  within  markii 
(Pall  those  contributing  to  the  average). 
Scale  of  Marks. — Then  we  need  som< 
a  scale  of  marks.  For  this  purpose  the 
gests  the  scales  from  the  coefficients  of 
(a-fjc)*,  (a  +  x)*,  &c.  If  it  is  a  simple  gee 
question,  as  **  Measure  the  diagonal  of  ; 
with  side  2  inches  **  (answer  really  2*82) 
may  mark  roughly  by  1:2:1,  viz.  : — 

2-84  inches  i  mark 
2*83      „       2  marks 
2*82       „       I  mark. 

In  other  cases  we  shall  find  the  scales 

I,  3^  3^  i; 

I,  4,  6,  4,  I ; 

I,  5,   10,  10,  s,   I  ;  &c. 

more  useful,  as  having  higher  maxima 
bracing  a  larger  number  of  answers. 

Marking  by  Popularity. — But  in  praci 
a  large  class,  when  the  errors  are  certaii 
and  of  unknown  origin,  we  shall  find 
number  of  boys  obtaining  a  particular  a 
often  a  clue  to  the  number  of  marks  to 
that  answer.     Thus,  if 

2  boys  have  answer  6*3 

12     >»         M         9»      6-4 

9     i>        »>         »i      ^'5 

I     »         i>         >»      6-6 

then  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  giving 
the  2  boys  2  marks,  each  of  the  12  boys  i 
and  so  on. 

This  seems   mere  marking  by  popula: 
the  idea  is  founded  on  the  theory  of  prob 
It  is,  of  course,  open  to  abuse;  and    if 
or   cooking   is   suspected     the    practice 
abruptly  interrupted,  either  by  using  a 
answer   (atomic   weights   are  standard   s 
or  by  the  teacher  using  his  own  answer 
Twaddell  determination  of  the  S.G.   of  s 
to  mark  specific  gravity  bottle  determinal 
by   setting  some  question   in  which   the 
is  not  the  most  probable  answer  {e.g.^  tl: 
of  the  barometer). 

The  practice  of  referring  to  standard 
is  dangerous — e.g,,  the  sea-water  used 
be  of  the  same  strength  as  that  describe 
books ;  the  sand  may  not  be  pure  sil 
thermometers  may  have  shifted  their  rei 
they  were  graduated. 

Height  of  Barometer. — But  the  matl 
theory  of  errors  is  founded  on  the  assump 
the   errors    are    all    equal,    all    equally    | 


i^ly  lo  be  +  or  — ,  infinite  in  number, 
itfinitestmal  in  magnitude.  In  practice 
rdly  the  case.  Suppose  the  class  have 
d  to  set  up  mercury  barometers,  and 
B  the  •*  heijrht  of  ihe'  barometer,"  The 
mistake  is  the  inclusion  of  a  small  but 
tmount  of  air,  and  the  corresponding^ 
llways  minus  depressing  the  answer, 
arily  of  the  tube  is  again  a  universal 
ror ;  and  if  the  tubes  are  of  equal 
these  capiltarity  errors  will  be  equal 
,1  the  class,  and  require  from  the  teacher 
etion  in  using  a  wide-tube  Fortin  baro- 
st  answ^ers, 

mon  mistakes  will  be  the  inexact  ad- 
I  the  bottom  of  the  scale  to  the  surface 
ury,  or  the  treatment  of  eighths  of  an 
he  scale  as  tenths* 

g-ing  the  answers^  the  greatest  is  more 
be  right  than  the  average,  because  the 
ir  h  a  depression  from  the  limiting  value 
ne  height. 

feory  of  ^errors  is  not  to  be  pressed  in 
i  tu  experience,  but  the  divergence  of 
irom  the  distribution  expected  according 
should  help  the  teacher  to  detect  the 
stakes  which  his  pupils  are  making* 
fcray  to  detect  cooking  is  to  examine^  not 
tnswer,  but  some  intermediate  stage  of 

^  Curves* — The  testing  of  diagrams 
n  squared  paper  is  easier  when  the 
as  an  accurate  mental  vision  of  some 
111 m oner  curves »  such  as  the  hyperbola 
le  wave  curve.  Where  the  figures  are 
I,  like  those  tn  the  Nautical  Almamic  or 
liiralty  Tide  Tables/'  the  curves  ought 
;to  run  quite  smoothly.  All  lumps  or 
in  be  open  to  suspicion.  Averages  from 
>n  {such  as  mean  monthly  temperatures) 
tittle  lumpy,  and  daily  records  can  only 
as  zigzags;  but  extreme  points  are  stil! 
iquiry. 

irecise  directions  are  given  as  to  the 
P>e  used  on  the  axes»  the  curves  drawn 
pole  class  from  a  common  source  should 
!y  alike,  and  the  eye  or  tracing-paper 
kly  detect  mistakes.     The  teacher's  time 

Pthis  case,  but  of  course,  as  a  menial 
ie  work  Is  better  when  the  pupil  has 
his  own  co-ordinates  The  teacher 
be  prepared  to  recognise  a  curve  vvhen 
down  or  inside  out, 
^TiCAf,  Mistakes. — Of  arithmetical  mis- 
hard  ly  necessary  to  speak,  except  to 
that  some  multiply  and  others  diminish 
error  of  experiment.  For  instance,  in 
the  barometric  readings  for  a  whole 
5  final  division  by  30  would  reduce  to 
the  aver  aire  an  error  of  a  whole  inch 
*  observation.  Hence  averages  which 
correct  may  demand  keen  criticism, 
calculation  of  the  weight  of  i  litre  of 
1  the  weight  of  a  small  flask  full  is  a 
ion,  and  if  the  weighings  are  not  right 


to  within  00 1  gram  the  answers  will  be  still  less 
trustworthy. 

Loose  Paper  or  Note-books, — For  the  quick 
comparison  of  written  work,  it  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  have  it  done  on  loose  papers,  not  in 
note-books.  Per  conira^  the  standard  of  neat- 
ness is  more  easily  kept  up  in  note-books.  As  a 
compromise,  the  work  may  be  submitted  first  on 
loose  paper,  and  afterwards  copied  If  found 
correct ;  or^  If  originally  done  in  the  note-books, 
these  may  be  marked  for  neatness,  completeness, 
and  arrangement :  but  numerical  answers  may  be 
read  out  by  the  pupils,  and  written  on  the  black- 
board for  public  inspection  and  comparison  prior 
to  marking.  In  any  case^  numerical  answers 
should  be  kept  confidential  until  all  the  work  of 
the  class  has  been  submitted* 

Viva  VocE.^If  the  literary  style  of  written 
answers  needs  attention,  it  may  be  good  practice 
to  hear  some  viva  ifoce  an  supers,  asking  the  class 
for  carefulj  deliberate  speaking.  The  marking 
of  single  tm^a  voce  answers  out  of  5  as  a  total 
(instead  of  i  or  o,  as  is  usualj  may  be  made  a 
great  encouragement  to  clear  speaking,  complete 
sentences,  and  to  any  special  literary  style  we 
wish  to  encourage. 

Si'EciMEXs  AND  AppARATi'S- — Specimens  may  be 
shown  upon  small  sheets  of  paper  clearly  labelled, 
ff  these  are  arranged  in  trays,  all  the  crystals  in 
one  tray,  all  the  precipitates  In  another  tray,  and 
so  on,  they  are  easily  marked  by  comparison. 
Sometimes  quick  tests  (e.g.,  with  litmus  paper) 
wl]\  show  whether  the  specimens  are  pure. 

To  encourage  tidy  working  at  laboratory 
benches,  it  is  occasionally  desirable  to  w-alk  round 
and  allot  marks,  say,  by  deduction  from  10,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  slop,  mess,  and  needless 
apparatus  on  the  bench. 


THE    PHONOGRAPH    IN    MODERN 
LANGUAGE    TEACHING. 

By  the  Rev.  .'\.    H,   FtsH,   B,A,,   B.Sc. 

Arnold  House  School,  Chester. 

THE  articles  by  Prof,  Rippmann  and  Dr. 
Rouse  in  the  April  and  May  numbers  of 
The  School  World  sugg:est  that  some 
further  experience  of  the  use  of  the  phonograph 
may  be  interesting  to  teachers.  My  o%vn  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  dates  only  from  the  last 
summer  holidays,  and  for  that  and  other  reasons 
my  knowledge  is  very  far  Indeed  from  being  that 
of  an  expert.  I  had  already  found  some  acquaint- 
ance with'  phonetics  exceedingly  useful  in  regu- 
lating and  supervising  the  French  teaching  in  my 
own  school ^  especially  in  the  case  of  the  many 
boys  (and  teachers)  whose  ears  were  not  sufh- 
ciently  quick,  or  whose  interest  was  not  suffi- 
ciently keen,  to  enable  them  to  learn  by  simple 
imitation  of  a  native  teacher.  Hut  1  found  myself 
still  confronted  by  several  difTiculties.  The  first 
was  the  apparent  want  of  uniformity  of  pronuncia- 
tion among  native  Frenchmen*  The  second,  the 
much   greater    want   of    uniformity    in    their   ex- 
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planations  of  our  mistakes.  The  third  was  the 
impossibility  of  getting  anything  like  enough 
correctly  pronounced  French  to  train  my  own 
ear  to  analyse  differences  which,  1  felt,  existed, 
but  which  I  could  not  permanently  fix. 

I  had  begun  to  think  of  the  phonograph  as  a 
possibility,  when  chance  threw  in  my  way  the 
opportunity  of  which  I  am  about  to  give  some 
account.  Early  in  August  of  1905  I  found  myself 
in  the  town  of  Grenoble,  with  four  or  five  weeks 
to  spare  and  no  definite  plan  for  their  employ- 
ment. I  had  always  fought  shy  of  holiday 
courses,  but  an  examination  of  the  Grenoble  syl- 
labus, and  especially  the  announcement  of  the 
Laboratoire  de  phon^tique  experimental,  directed 
by  M.  Theodore  Rosset,  Maitre  de  Conferences 
de  philologie  fran^aise,  open  daily  from  6  a.m., 
decided  me  to  devote  to  work  a  holiday  which 
should  have  been  spent  on  the  Alps  of  the  Dau- 
phine.  A  holiday  course  at  one  French  Uni- 
versity is  probably,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Laboratoire  de  phon6tique,  very  like  that  at  any 
other.  Therefore  I  will  say  nothing  about  the 
courses  provided  in  literature,  nor  of  the  many 
excellent  lectures,  which,  when  not  too  somno- 
lent from  the  heat,  I  heard  to  my  advantage. 
Of  M.  Rosset  *s  course  on  French  philology  and 
phonetics,  of  which,  extending  as  it  did  over 
three  months,  I  heard  only  a  part,  a  word  must 
be  said.  German  in  thoroughness  and  origin- 
ality, French  in  lucidity  and  grace,  these  lectures 
were  among  the  most  instructive  and  stimulating 
I  ever  heard.  Much  of  the  matter,  though  new 
to  me,  would  doubtless  have  been  familiar  to 
students  of  French  philology,  but  the  lecturer's 
use  of  the  *  *  mot  phon^tique  ' '  (the  phrase  pro- 
nounced as  one  word)  to  explain  difficulties  of 
sound-change  and  accent-change  would,  I  fancy, 
be  new  to  most.  The  majority  of  the  students 
were  from  German  and  Italian  Universities ;  many 
were  French,  a  few  Russian,  and  still  fewer,  per- 
haps not  more  than  half  a  dozen,  English. 

At  one  end  of  a  long  deal  table  in  the  Labora- 
toire de  phon^tique  there  was  a  large  Edison 
phonograph,  manipulated  by  a  courteous  and 
ever-smiling  attendant;  from  the  phonograph, 
long  branched  glass  and  rubber  tubes,  terminat- 
ing in  pairs  of  ear-caps ;  round  the  table,  each 
with  a  book  in  front,  and  ear-caps  in  place,  a 
dozen  or  so  men  and  women ;  you  enter,  take 
your  seat,  and  put  on  your  ear-caps ;  the  attendant 
indicates  the  number  of  the  piece  beinp-  repro- 
duced ;  when  your  turn  comes,  you  choose  the 
piece;  you  can  have  it  repeated  a  second  or  a 
third  time.  There  is  a  large  selection,  but  the 
favourites  number  perhaps  a;  dozen.  Thus  you 
hear  the  same  pieces  a^ain  and  again,  till  you 
know  them  by  heart.  You  come  and  go  as  you 
please. 

Each  student  taking  the  class  purchases  a  book 
of  coupons.  Each  coupon,  costing  fifty  centimes, 
admits  him  to  a  reading-lesson,  in  which  the 
student  is  taken  individually  by  a  demonstrator, 
and  reads  for  about  fifteen  minutes  the  extracts 
which   he   has    previously    heard    on    the    phono- 


graph. The  demonstrator  corrects,  critk 
plains.  After  a  certain  number  of  sud 
have  been  taken,  and  a  certain  prog^e 
the  aspirant  is  allowed  to  read  to  M.  Ro 
gives  further  advice.  Always  one  is  $ 
to  the  phonograph.  **  Ecoutez,  toujours 
**  Le  mfime  morceau — cinquante  foisi 
n'est  pas  trop,  monsieur.*' 

It  might  be  thought  that  such  a  proo 
soon  weary  the  most  enthusiastic  stuc 
the  contrary,  the  more  one  persevered, 
one  became  interested.  In  the  first  pla< 
tracts  in  M.  Rosset 's  book  are  admirabl 
and  are  of  great  literary  interest.  Sec 
one's  ear  became  opened  and  one's  tong^ 
the  perception  of  real  progress  amoui 
keen  pleasure,  and  one  worked  at  on 
with  increasing  determination. 

Then  there  were  additional  attractior 
shape  of  demonstrations  by  M.  Rosset, 
we  took  part.  We  were  shown  how  to 
the  artificial  palate,  to  take  i^ax  mo< 
construct  for  ourselves  and  use  artificia 
We  recorded  the  idiosyncrasies  of  our 
and  provincial  pronunciation  of  vowels 
sonants  on  smoked  paper  revolving  on 
We  compared  these  against  the  trace 
M.  Rosset.  The  eye  aided  the  ear  in  c 
our  faults.  If  with  all  this  we  still  faile 
or  produce  a  pure  sound,  there  were 
sources.  Silver  wires,  bent  into  variou 
and  sterilised  in  a  Bunsen  flame,  were  ii 
into  our  mouths,  and  the  tongue  thus  « 
to  its  proper  position.  In  my  own  cj 
ferm6  (under  the  tonic  accent),  as  in  dc 
the  chief  offence.  It  was  quite  free  froi 
jectionable  diphthongal  intonation,  and 
my  demonstrator  all  right.  But  M.  Ros 
have  none  of  it.  He  insisted  that  mj 
was  the  6  moyen  (as  in  l^ser),  or  the 
et6,  and  when  I  failed  to  hear,  as  \\ 
vocalise,  the  difference,  he  compelled 
so  by  means  of  the  wire  before  mentior 
fortunately,  I  am  on  the  wrong  side  of  j 
I  am  afraid  that,  except  perhaps  in  slov 
my  6  ferm^  will  ordinarily  remain  6  mo] 
at  any  rate  I  can  hear  the  distinction. 

The  book  of  exercises  compiled  by  ^ 
and  used  at  Grenoble  deserves  a  few  v 
is  published  by,  and  may  be  obtained 
Librairie  Gratier,   Grenoble.      It  consisi 
parts.     The  first  contains  exercises  upoi 
nunciation  of  vowels,  consonants,  &c., 
prises   seventy-two  pages.     The   second 
extracts   of   from    one   to   two   pa^es   e 
modern  French  authors — Renan,  Taine, 
Anatole    France,     Theuriet,     Loti,     P. 
Rostand,    Verlaine,    Alfred    Capus,    Ma 
Edouard  Rod,  and  many  others.      On  th< 
page  is  given  a  phonetic  transcription,  ' 
certain    peculiarities.       The    notation    a 
essentially   that   of   the   Abb^   Rousselo 
devised  solelv  with  regard  to  the  needs 
phonetics.     It    has,    therefore,    for    th 
of   French    simply,    many    advantages 


J  Association  plionetique  Internationale, 
K  it  has  this  peculiarity  :  that  the  words 
uped    in    **  mots    phonetiques/*    i.e.    the 

flich  in  pronunciation  are  sounded  as  one 
written  as  oner  e.g,  Le  but  du  monde 
veloppcnient  de  Tesprlt,   et  la  premifere 
^   du  d^veloppement  de  I'esprit,  c/est  sa 
ippears  as 

I  eMevlopmSdkspri,  elapK^myerkodisyO  diidevlop- 
lesali  belle, 

I  iset  was  good  enough  to  make  a  number 
B  for  me.  These  are,  of  course,  made 
ilechanically,  they  are  not  always  per- 
SU'  words  are  occasionally  blurred     But 

I  reproduction  is  admirable,  and  they  are 

S  pleasantest  and  most  clearly  articulated 

have  come  across.     I  also  obtained  a 

I  le  Cambridge  series  {Mrs*  Frazer*s), 
e  also  direct,  that  is,  not  moulded,  re- 
liey  are  not  so  good  as  the  first  men- 
ut  T^  have  found  them  useful  to  boys 
Tig  French  repetition,  and  ihe  pronuncia- 

he  hoys  has  been  distinctlv  improved  by 
to  them.     Two  points   must,   hov%^ever, 

led  to.     Firsts  the  record  should,  if  pos* 

btieard   through    rubber  tubes   and   ear- 
y  means  of  glass  or  ebonite  forks    this 
'  be  arranged,  so  that  a  number  of  boys 
■at  once.     Secondly,  it  is  most  important 
speed    of    reproduction    should    be    as 
I    possible  that  at  which  the  record  was 
■   this  is  not  attended   to,   a   most   un- 
;ffect  is  produced.     This  is  particularly 
^hen  the  speed  is  too  high.     The  voice 
imes  most  disagreeably  shrill  and  nasiU 
have  seen  a  few  turns  of  the  regulating 
iinge  an  expression  of  pained  horror  on 
&f  a  Frenchman  to  one  of  satisfaction, 
I  Etilication. 

t  to  other  records.     Some  of  those  sup- 

the   Path^   Company   seem   to   us   very 

here   are    three    scenes    from    Rostand, 

iiPL  Bergetac,     declaimed     by     Duparc, 

■jfiarticularly    free    from    phonographic 

With  some  little  hesitation  J  direct  at- 

\  a   remarkable   effort   in    the   direction 

lay  be  called,  perhaps,  the  phonographic 

of     languages,     which     comes     from 

These  arc  the  courses  provided  bv  the 

tial  Correspondence  Schools,   Scranton, 

!  fee  comprise  elaborate  courses  in  French, 

Ind  Spanish,  and  are  designed  for  self- 

1 1*     They  can  only  be  obtained  in  com- 

comprising  Edison  phonograph,  thirty- 

nds,    with    four   text-books,    viz.,    con- 

1   lessons,   grammar,   reader,    and   dic- 

i  each  language.     The  price  of  each  set 

The  larger  part  of  this  cost  is  due 

lonograph,    which    is    very    completely 

ecording,  as  well  as  for  reproducing. 

7  a  special  repeatinief  device,  which  is 

Then    one   set    has   been    obtained    the 

phonograph  is  deducted  from  the  price 

jrs.      I  possess  the  French  and  German 

[id   have  made  a   pretty   thorough  ex- 


amination of  them.  The  type,  printing,  binding- 
and  get-up  of  the  text-books  are  of  an  excellence 
quite  unusual  in  such  cases  in  this  country.  They 
are  a  delight  to  handle,  and  an  ornament  to  any 
book-shelves.  The  volumes  containing  the  con- 
versational lessons  commence  with  very  full  in- 
structions for  the  use  and  care  of  the  phonography 
and  for  the  making  of  records. 

Each  lesson  which  follows  consists  of  a  vocabu- 
lary, followed  by  a  set  of  phrases  and  sentences. 
These  are  found  on  the  corresponding  record. 
Then  come  explanations  and  remarks.  These  are 
followed  by  several  pages  of  viva  voce  drill,  in 
which  the  words  and  sentences  previously  given 
are  combined  in  a  great  variety  of  ways."  Next 
we  have  a  couple  of  pages  of  review  and  con- 
versation, in  which  some  fresh  words  are  intro- 
duced. Finally,  an  exercise  is  given,  consisting 
of  phrases  to  be  altered  and  questions  to  be 
answered  ^  the  alterations  and  answers  to  be  re- 
corded on  a  *' blank,"  and  sent  to  the  authors 
for  correction.  I  speak  diffidently  of  a  subject 
on  which  I  make  no  claim  to  be  an  expert;  but 
f  have,  unfortunately,  a  very  large  acquaintance 
with  English  text-books  for  the  study  of  French 
and  German,  and  these  American  books,  apart 
from  their  special  features,  compare  most  favour- 
ably with  any  T  know,  The  English  is  excellent ; 
there  are  scarcely  any  Americanisms ;  and  though 
extremely  suspicious  of  books  of  this  class,  I  have 
failed  to  detect  any  serious  mistakes.  The 
cyUnders  are  moulded  in  the  Edison  factory,  and 
are  mechanically  nearer  perfection  than  any  others 
I  have  tried.  With  regard  to  the  pronunciation 
(I  speak  now  only  of  the  French),  I  hesitate  to 
express  an  opinion.  The  cylinders  niuH  be  used 
at  exactly  the  right  speed,  which  is  given.  When 
this  IS  attended  to,  certain  defects  disappear; 
whether  any  remain,  and,  if  so,  how  far  these 
may  be  inseparable  from  phonographic  reproduc- 
tion is  at  present  a  matter  of  discussion  between 
myself  and  my  French  master.  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  the  entire  set  to  any 
pri\^ate  student  desirous  of  learning  French »  and 
if  I  had  time  to  learn  Spanish  I  should  certainly 
at  once  procure  the  books  and  cylinders  for  that 
language. 

The  whole  enterprise  is  a  very  remarkable  one, 
and  is  certainly  worth  the  attention  of  English 
teachers  and  students  of  languages.  The  IX.S. 
.Association,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  are  the 
English  representatives,  and  will  be  very  glad 
to  give  inquirers  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
records. 

Mechanical  reproduction  of  speech  will  not 
supersede  the  living  teacher,  but  it  will  un- 
doubtedly help  his  work.  In  the  first  place  it  will* 
if  he  be  an  Englishman,  immensely  help  to  keep 
his  own  pronunciation  of  French  or  German  up 
to  the  mark,  or,  better  still,  in  a  condition  of 
improvement.  When  a  language  has  been  learned 
in  childhood  it  may  be  possible  to  keep  its  sound- 
forms  instinctively  permanent,  so  that  they  will 
resist  the  erosive  influence  of  the  constant  use  of 
another  speech  for  a  long  time.     But  even  to  this. 
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as  is  well  known,  there  are  limits.  French  spoken 
by  Frenchmen  who  have  been  long  and  continu- 
ously in  England  is  much  more  easily  understood 
by  Englishmen  that  that  spoken  across  the 
Channel.  Boys  who,  having  learned  from  a 
French  governess,  pronounce  almost  perfectly  at 
ten  or  twelve,  come  home  from  public  schools 
with  an  accent  increasingly  British.  English 
modern  language  masters  who  have  resided  per- 
haps one  or  two  years  abroad  lose  in  the  absence 
of  an  audible  standard  their  sense  of  the  finer  dis- 
tinctions, which  they  have  acquired.  No  form  of 
teaching  which  depends  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
senses  can  long  resist  a  process  of  degradation, 
in  the  absence  of  a  standard  to  which  one  can 
resort.  The  private  use  of  the  phonograph,  then, 
appears  admirably  calculated  to  keep  the  teacher's 
ear  alive  to  the  distinctions  he  has  acquired,  until 
he  can  perhaps  again  refresh  it  at  the  original 
source. 

Secondly,   I   have   found   an   occasional  use  of 
the  phonograph  in  school  to  be  very  useful. 

It  brings  into  the  class-room,  as  it  were,  a 
breath  of  French  atmosphere,  and  intonation, 
pitch,  and  articulation  immediately  and  uncon- 
sciously become  less  English  and  more  French. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  it  ought  to  be  used  too 
often.  Its  regular  use  is  only  adapted  to  keen, 
persevering,  and  discriminating  boys,  who  might 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  have  voluntary  access  to  it. 
Again,  it  gives  the  class,  and  this  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised,  a  certain  confidence  in  their 
English  teacher,  and  this  the  more  as  they  notice 
the  closer  approximation  of  his  French  to  that 
of  the  phonograph.  Further,  few  of  us  are  perfect 
or  nearly  perfect,  and  I  tliink  it  is  only  fair  to  tell 
the  class,  or  let  the  quicker  of  them  find  out  their 
teacher's  own  faults.  This  has  happened  more 
than  once  in  my  own  case  in  preparing  lessons 
with  the  boys,  and  in  every  case  reference  to  the 
French  master  has  supported  the  phonograph. 
It  may  be  said,  Why  not  make  the  reference  with-  J 
out  the  phonograph?  The  answer  is  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  e^t  the  necessary  repe- 
tition of  the  same  unvarying  sound.  It  is  the 
singer's  resort  to  the  piano  for  a  note.  It  gives 
no  trouble,  and  it  does  not  vary. 

Limitations,  of  course,  there  are,  and  possibly 
some  dangers.  There  is  a  tendency  in  too  close 
imitation  of  many  records  to  a  most  unpleasant 
nasalisation  or  voix  nasillarde,  which  seems  to 
be  a  not  uncommon  defect  amonor  uneducated 
Frenchmen,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  I  would 
certainly  deprecate  its  use  in  class  by  a  teacher 
whose  own  ear  had  not  become  fairly  accustomed 
to  good  French.  Further,  as  Prof.  Rippmann 
has  pointed  out,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that,  at 
present  at  all  events,  the  phonograph  can  be 
used  as  a  kind  of  dictionary  for  the  pronunciation 
of  isolated  words.  Most  of  the  extracts  available 
are  spoken  too  fast  for  that.  But  some  exercises 
which  I  possess,  and  some  of  the  vocabularies  in 
the  American  series  referred  to  above,  go  very 
far  in  this  direction.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  the  rate 
of  the  phonograph,  but  of  the  rate  at  which  the 


word  is  spoken.  But  in  my  opinion  th 
ciation  of  isolated  words  by  a  b^inner  i 
for  close  imitation  of  the  position-  of 
organs  of  the  teacher,  which  is  impossil 
tinuous  spech.  If  a  good  teacher  cam 
tained,  of  course,  the  phonograph  is  thi 
stitute. 


A    HISTORY    OF   THE    SIXTH    CE 

1HIS  is  the  first  volume  of  a  monc 
voted  to  the  life  and  times   of 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  imp 
the  subject;  but,  like  the  rest  of  Byzi 
tory,    it    has   been   somewhat    n^lecte 
country,  and,  indeed,  those  books  of  C 
scholars   which   deal   with   it  are   apt 
themselves   to  one  side   of   a   many-sic 
The   name  of  Justinian,   of  course,    su 
the  first  place  law,  and,  while  the  lega 
been   naturally   from   its    importance   ol 
with,   historical   and   social   questions   I 
left  somewhat  in  the  background.      Mr 
has  not  left  these  out  of  the  account,  a 
seen  by  the  headings  of  the  various  « 
History,  Topography,  Sociolc^y,   Politi 
cational,  and  Religious.     Under  these  $ 
contained    in    two    chapters,    the    state 
stantinople     and     the     Roman     Empire 
sixth     century     is     sketched.       The     ol 
chapters  describe  the  careers  of  the  Elc 
and  Theodora.     There  are  two  maps — or 
stantinople  in  the  sixth  century,   and  o 
Roman  Empij;^ .     Mr.   Holmes  has  gom 
to  his   authorities,   and   his  statements 
ported  by  a  large  number  of  notes  and 
ferences.     His  descriptions  are  clear,  in 
and  generally  interesting.     We  regret  to 
his  style  is   somewhat  pretentious,   and 
too  much  of  what  we  may  call   (not  tc 
fine  a  point  upon  it)  **tall  talk."     It  gi> 
little  shock  to  read  of  **  snakes  emanat 
the    gorgon's    head,'*    or    **  garments 
tenuity."     There   is  often   over-emphasi 
statements,  and  a  certain  amount  of  pac 
in  the  notes.     Thus,  the  note  on  p.    11 
better  away,  and  the  note  on  p.  2  aboui 
Greek    newspapers    is    ludicrously    wroi 
Holmes  can  hardly  have  read  any  of  th( 
really    thinks    that   an    Athenian    of    the 
Pericles  could   read  with  facility  that  m 
jargon.    But  notes  like  these  are  rare,  an 
glad  to  say  that  the  notes  show  sound  j 
as  a  rule,  in  spite  of  their  exaggerated  st 
would   instance  p.    100,   note  4,    which  i 
the  meaning  of  the  word  follis^  and  sh< 
the  statements  made  by  Milman,  Bury,  ar 
as    to    the    colossal    sums     distributed 
Emperor  are  due  to  misunderstanding. 

Most  of  this  book  is  introductory.  1 
proper  will  follow  in  the  succeedine"  volun 
reader  whose  knowledge  of  the  Roman 

1  "  The  Aee  of  Justinian  and  Theodora  :  a  HiMory  of  the  5m 
A.D."    By  William  Gordon  Holmes.    Vol.  i.    363  p|».    (BclL) 


4fa  Tibcnust  or,   at  most,   with  the  An- 

(nli  be  particularly  interested  in  the  de- 
of  Constant inopk  and  Us  life.  A  good 
been  written  about  the  topography  of 
so  that  Mr.  Holmes *s  sketch ,  jjood 
tt  is,  and  founded  on  independent  study, 
:  fill  a  gap  so  obvious  as  that  of  the  social 
ns.  But  the  excelient  account  of  the 
«rilJ  be  very  welcome.  Men  and  women 
E  streets,  in  their  habit  as  they  hved,  fol- 
iheir  business  and  their  pleasure,  or  back- 
r  fa%rourite  horses,  so  that  we  almost  see 
fore  us.  \'aluab[e,  too,  is  the  sketch  of 
so  far  as  it  touches  the  Roman  Empire, 
T  we  think  it  quite  unnecessary  that  he 
out-Gibbon    Gibbon    in    the   criticism    of 

rty.  Mr*  Hohncs  cannni  away  with 
and  in  Biblical  criticism  he  seems  to 
le  extreme  Cierman  school ,  or  schools,  of 
There  is  a  different  kind  of  interest  in 
antic  career  nf  the  Empress,  which  reads 
airy  tale.  We  shall  look  forward  with 
to  the  succeeding  volumes. 


m  ENTENTE  UNIVERSITAIRE. 

B  «nt«fite  dfplamatique,  the  entente  iiiunicipei1«, 
^enre  m^diosle.  comf?s  the  entente  universttarr«, 
slep  towijrds  th**  impoTiant  goal  ttiat  has  been 
tak^n  by  Miss  \Villiiims»  the  directress  of  the 
at  ion  ale  in  FarLs,  whon  she  invitfd  the  Modern 
soclafionp  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Decemb*ri 
it  Paris  at  Easter,  11/04.  This  visit  still  re- 
very    pleasant    memory    wirh    all    those    members 

on  thai  occasion  the  guests  of  rhc  GuSlde  arid 
ei^l^  des  Profes^eyrs  de  Langues  vi%  antes*  The 
^nguage  Association  felt  that  they  could  do  no 
reiyrn  (he  hospitality  that  had  been  so  stt^r^erously 
em.  The  pourpark^rs  for  a  return  visit  in  1905 
nothing,  but  by  issuing  tlie  invitation  to  our 
>t1eagues  earlier  this  year,  and  by  inviting  the 
I  of  London  to  join  in  reif  wing  ihnm,  the  Modern 

Association  has  acorn  pi  i  jibed  its  de.Mre.  The 
'  extended  the  invitation,  not  only  to  the  Guilde 
Socj4t6,    but    to    the    Minivt^re    de    i 'Instruction 

the  L'niversitf  de  Paris,  and  the  College  de 
Dirni^tly  the  Vice-Recteur  of  the  University  of 
inMeur  Louis  Liard — signified  his  acceptance,  the 
the  visit  R'as  assured,  and  more  ih^in  aoo  re- 
fcs  of  Krench  education  had  landetf  on  our  shores 
nd.  Among  these  «vere  MM.  Bayet  iind  Rabier, 
jf  superior  and  secondary  education  respectively  ; 
H^que  and  Firmery,  inspecteurs-g^^ni^'raus  ;  MM. 
J  Croisri't,  deans  of  the  Faculties  of  Sciences  and 
fclM.  Morel,  Garnrer,  and  Delobel,  of  the  Soci^l^ 
;s*'urs ;  and  Miss  Williams  and  M*  Gautier,  of  the 
ternaiionale. 

ling,  the*  hospiiaiity  extended  to  out  guests  has 
tcjiriy,  for  some  of  them  must  have  found  London 
9*;  M*  Lou  bet  did  when  he  ^^pt-ni  four  days  here 
Afier  their  arrival  on  Whit  Monday  the  guests 
liversrty   were   taken   to   the   Royal    Palace   Hotel, 

Association  held  an  informal  ret^^ption  at  Uni- 
ilfege«  On  Tuesday  the  formal  business  of  the 
n  w»(h  a  reception  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  the 
where  our  visitors  were  welcomed  by  Lord  Fit2- 
%ho  spraks  French  as  well  as  his  brothor,  the 
jf    Liiniwlowne,    and    by    Mr     T.    Lough,    Parlia- 


mentary   Secretary    to   the    Board    of    Education.      There 

followed   lunth  at  the  Lniversity  of  London^   presided  over 

by  Sir  E.   Busk,   the  V  ire-Chancellor,  at   whvch  M.   Hove- 

laqu"'    showed   hss   complete   knowledge   of  our   idiom   In   a 

most  felicitous  speech  of  thanks.     It  is  an  open  secret  that 

I   it  is  due  to  him  in  France,  and  to  Dr.  Heath  on  our  side, 

that    the    ofhciai    interest    in    this    visit    was    arous*?d.     The 

\    lunch  was   followed   by    four  addresses  in  (he  Great    Hall> 

I   Sir  Edward  Busk  spoke  on  the  debt  of  English  universitips 

,    to   that   of   Pariii  i    M.    Liard    explained    French    secondary 

I   education  ;  Sir  Arthur  Rucker.   with  his  usual  clarity  and 

I    Incisiveness,  dealt  with  the  recent  history  of  ihe  University 

I    of    London ;   while    Prof,    Michael    Sadler,   one   of   the   few 

1    orators   who   can    arouse   enthusia.^m   on   education    in    this 

country,    spoke   of    French    influence   on    English   education 

I    in  a  spoe*:h  overflowing  with  good  points,   but   which  had 

'    unforlMnately  to  be  cut  short  owing  to  eKigencjcs  of  time. 

In   the  evening  th**  Association  gave  u  dinner   to  some  of 

their  French  colleagues  at  the  Trocadero,  while  others  Were 

;    entertained  privately. 

I        On    Wedne»*day   visits   were   paid    to   W  estminster   Abbey 

and  School  and  to  other  schools  ;  lunch  was  taken  at  Mr. 

Evan    SpicerV    at    Dulwich,    where    the    school    was    also 

'    visited;   and    in    the   evening   a   reception   wa^  held   at   the 

French  Kmbasfv. 

On  rhursday  ihere  were  addresses  at  the  Ltnlversity  by 
M.  Croiset.  M.' Appcn,  ProL  E.  A.  Gardner.  Dr  A,  Waller, 
Sir  William  Ramsay,  M.  L^ger  (secretary  of  the  College 
de  France),  M.  Bcnojst  (Rector  of  the  University  of  Moni- 
I  pellier).  and  M.  MorcL  fn  the  afternoon  the  King  again 
showed  his  diplomatic  interest  in  the  entente  by  receiving 
the  L'niverslty*s  gue^^ts  at  Windnnr,  while  those  of  the 
Association  attended  a  garden-party  at  Hollowly  Collige, 
In  the  evening  there  wns  a  conversazione  at  the  Univer^^ity, 
'  and  on  Friday  the  official  proceedings  closed  by  visits  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  although  several  of  our  guests 
determined  tn  stay  longer,  induced,  perhaps,  by  the  fine 
weather  they  experienced* 

The  results  of  this  visit  must  be  far-reaching.  To  those 
who  have  never  visited  these  shores  it  will  show  thai 
England  does  not  always  take  its  learning  sadly,  however 
it  may  take  lis  pleasures.  The  scheme  for  the  exchange 
of  tcachrrs  must  receive  a  great  impulse ;  the  I^ndon  Uni- 
versity holiday  courses  under  Prnf.  Walter  RIppmann's 
direction  will  receive  an  Impetus ;  white  in  starting  and 
renewing  friendships  between  the  teachers  of  both  countries 
It  will  cause  French  and  English  boys  and  girls  to  be 
influenced  for  peace  and  muluat  comprehension  at  a  most 
impressionable  age. 

Great  thanks  are  due  to  the  Reception  Committee  for 
all  its  hard  work,  to  the  chairman.  Sir  Walter  Palmer,  to 
Messr*i.  F.  Storr,  A*  E.  Tw^entyman,  Cloudesley  Brereton, 
and  especially  to  the  secretaries,  Messrs.  P.  J,  tlartog  and 
W.  K*  Hill/ 


Juniot  Expert  men  tat  Scitnc€.  By  W.  M*  H  00  ton.  viii.+ 
260  pp,  (Clive.)  2$,  tkl.— Mr.  Hooton  and  his  colleofiues 
have  found  that,  in  the  ab^nce  of  a  good  class-book,  their 
teaching  has  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  this  volume  has 
been  prepared  in  the  hope  of  saving  time  and  obtaining 
better  results.  The  book  covers  the  amount  of  physics  and 
chemistry  usually  taken  in  the  first  two  years  of  a  system- 
atie  course  of  science  in  secondary  schotils  working  under 
the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  The  dldfictic 
method  is  adopted,  and  the  explanations  are  clear  and 
concise.  All  the  illustrations  are  diagranmiatic,  and  many 
are  too  small.  Chemical  symbols  and  chemical  et^uattons 
are  given  much  too  early  in  the  ch^^tet*  Q«t  ^L^^i^vvat^* 
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HEADMISTRESSES    IN   CONFERENCE. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Incorporated  Association 
of  Headmistresses  was  held  on  June  8th  and  9th  at  the 
Clapham  High  School.  Miss  F.  Gadesden  (Blackheath 
High  School),  president  of  the  association,  delivered  the 
presidential  address,  and  subsequently  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  report. 

Miss  Connolly  (Haberdashers'  School,  Hatcham)  opened 
a  discussion  on  women's  suffrage,  and  proposed  a  resolu- 
tion. The  debate  was  well  sustained,  and  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution  : — ^That,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  women  are  directly  interested  and  engaged 
in  the  work  of  education,  which  is  now  under  the  control 
of  the  State,  it  is  of  ever-increasing  importance,  on  educa- 
tional as  well  as  other  grounds,  that  sex  should  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  a  barrier  to  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage. 

The  desirability  or  otherwise  of  afternoon  school  was  the 
next  subject  before  the  meeting.  Miss  Burstall  (Man- 
chester High  School)  moved  the  resolution,  which  was 
eventually  adopted  unanimously : — ^That  this  conference 
earnestly  deprecates  any  attempt  to  force  compulsory  after- 
noon session  on  schools  now  working  successfully  under 
the  system  of  a  morning  session,  and  unhesitatmgly  affirms 
its  belief  in  the  principle  of  freedom  for  the  authorities  of 
each  school  to  arrange  the  hours  of  work  in  accordance 
with  what  they  have  found  to  be  the  physical,  mental, 
and  social  needs  of  the  pupils. 

Miss  Burstall  urged  that  the  arguments  for  the  morn- 
ing session  are  the  claims  of  the  home,  the  importance  of 
girls  returning  home  by  daylight,  their  health  during  the 
period  of  growth,  and  time  for  organised  games  or  for 
art-study  and  music.  The  claims  on  girls  out  of  school 
hours  are  greater  than  those  on  boys,  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  pressure.  The  attack  being  made  on  the 
long  morning  has,  by  a  mixture  of  easier  and  harder 
subjects  and  the  system  of  the  interval,  been  satisfactorily 
met.  It  is  true  there  is  a  strain  on  the  teacher,  but  that 
can  be  minimised  by  the  variety  of  the  work.  The  ideal 
of  the  high  schools  is,  said  Miss  Burstall,  freedom  and 
responsibility — responsibility  of  the  girl  for  her  work,  of 
the  mistress  for  her  teaching,  of  the  head  for  the  manage- 
ment. They  had,  she  said,  inherited  this  tradition — they 
must  be  true  to  the  trust. 

A  rider  was  subsequently  added  to  the  resolution  : — 
That  this  conference  instructs  the  Executive  Committee  to 
draw  up  a  memorial  on  this  matter  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  to  support  it  by  statistics. 

Among  the  discussions  of  the  second  day,  that  dealing 
with  the  kinds  of  training  available  for  women  secondary- 
school  teachers  was  of  particular  interest.  A  resolution 
proposed  by  Miss  Gavin  (Notting  Hill  High  School)  was 
subsequently  adopted  : — That  this  association  accepts  no 
system  of  training  as  satisfactory  in  which  the  theoretical 
work  of  the  student  is  not  supplementary  to  the  practical 
work. 

Miss  Gavin  said  that  much  now  passing  current  as  train- 
ing is  not  training,  and  brought  much  discredit  on  the 
name.  The  association  ought  to  demand  that  after  a  year's 
training  a  student  should  be  able  to  teach  in  some  measure, 
and  not  merely  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  her  pro- 
fession. The  apparent  success  of  the  training  given  in  the 
training  colleges  for  elementary  teachers  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  somewhat  similar  form  when  the  question  of 
training  secondary  teachers  arose  thirty  years  ago.  When 
the  young  graduate  of  to-day  finishes  her  university  course 
she   knows   nothing   less   than   she   knows   children.     What 


she  requires  is  an  opportunity  of  becoming  fai 
children.  The  training  college  fails  to  provide 
tunity,  even  whilst  it  affords  a  practising 
demonstration  and  practising  school,  or  an  opf 
practising  in  ordinary  schools,  elementary  and 
are  necessary. 

The  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  Teachc 
led  to  a  long  discussion,  and  numerous  resol 
adopted,  some  of  which  are  referred  to  in  aj 
the  subject  in  another  part  of  this  issue.  Th< 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  papers  on  some  re 
ments  in  education  read  by  Miss  Coulter  (Ja 
School,  Dulwich),  Miss  McCroben  (Wakefield  H 
Miss  Gray  (St.  Paul's  Girls'  School),  Miss  Lea: 
High  School),  and  Miss  Escott  (Sheffield  High 

CONFERENCE  AT  THE   HOMI 
EDUCATION,   AMBLESIDE 
By  A  Special  Correspondent. 

A  CONFERENXE  of  members  of  the  Parent 
Education  Union  was  held  at  Ambleside  on  Ju 
4th  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  introducing 
and  lists  of  books  to  the  notice  of  schools  and  li 
Scale  How,  Miss  Mason's  house,  has  been  tl 
many  conferences,  and  for  many  years  there 
forth  from  it  governesses  or  teachers  of  a  m 
We  suppose  the  Parents*  Union  would  not  o\ 
assigning  them  this  motto,  if,  indeed,  they  have 
seized  on  it,  *'  Debetur  puero  reverentia  max 
teaching  and  training  done  in  this  retired  Hom 
tion  in  the  circle  of  the  hills  are  as  old  as  the 
selves,  but  the  re-statement  of  the  system  re<5 
made  continually.  To  watch  children  and  let  t 
to  keep  them  thoroughly  fascinated  over  books 
to  teach  them  the  use  of  their  eyes,  hands,  muse 
them  see  a  good  picture,  and  interpret  a  sonat2 
an  ivy-leaf,  and  mend  a  bicycle,  and  bind 
themselves,  is  nothing  but  common  sense ;  but 
do  not  attain  unto  it.  A  small  number  of  persoi 
in  children — parents,  headmasters,  headmistre: 
inspectors,  and  wandering  theorists — were  asser 
the  work  of  the  students,  and  to  talk  over  thi 
of  extending  such  work. 

Saturday  morning  was  devoted  to  discussion  c 
of  children,  of  the  uses  of  examinations,  and  oi 
tion  of  time  spent  on  the  classics.  Resolutior 
voted  on,  but  the  speakers  all  deprecated  era 
uninterestedness — as  speakers  invariably  do. 

On  Monday  we  saw  specimens  of  work.  Mo 
be  seen  elsewhere,  but  not  the  nature-study  bo 
are  peculiar  to  the  place ;  and  if  no  teachii 
teaching  is  done,  the  secret  of  these  books 
revealed.  A  girl  who  cannot  paint  or  draw 
what  she  thinks  ought  to  be  set  down,  and  di 
failure.  She  is  told  to  set  down  what  she  sees 
books  are  the  result.  Mr.  Ablett,  who  alwa; 
that  we  do  too  much  teaching  of  drawing,  wo 
justified,  and  it  would  be  a  boon  if  one  or  ty 
note-books  could  be  reproduced  and  sold  as  s 
work  done  by  the  untaught.  If  you  ask  for 
you  get  this  reply,  which  does  not  help  you  : 
quite  different  here."  A  French  and  an  Italia 
rational  lines  were  given,  and  the  conference  I 
with  a  speech  from  Mrs.  Franklin,  the  able 
the  union.  The  note  of  the  speech  was  the  re 
our     discontent     with     modern     education,     pi 


Bridge  an<t  hocki^y,  hooMgani^m  and  lady  golf 
lash*  Can  riothing  be  done  to  increase  the 
fttid  the  mind  of  nursemaids  who  negJect 
mothers  who  neglect  nurseries?  Only  by 
dened  interest  eould  we  hope  to  succeed* 
iling  note  in  the  folloiving  speei?he&  was  (i.)  the 
iblestde  methods  by  those  who  had  tried  them ; 
tinwtUmgnejss  of  the  actual  educator  in  school 
hy  any  syllabuses  or  lists  of  books.  Indi- 
*  evidently  tJie  one  thing  which  many  speakers 
art  wUii,  and  the  union  was  twitted  with  ti 
Bch  Collectivism^  while  itself  was  entirely  in- 
The  usual  gibes  at  examinaLionsj  the  usual 
I  of  existing  books p  folJowed  ;  but  we  wonder 
:  do  not  write  their  own  books,  and  prevent 
from  bem|f  e,^amtned.  Surely  it  is  not  the 
that  is  at  fault,  but  the  style  of  examination; 
jk,  but  the  reliance  on  the  book.     Good  books 

Key  are  expensive,  and  as  such  are  quite 
aols  where  children  assemble  in  their 
©od  teacher  is  <;tiil  the  desid<^ratum  ;  and 
le  is  obtained,  his  apparatus,  which  we  have 
demand,  must  be  ai  his  elbow.  Well  might 
an  outspoken  absentee  say  that  children's 
ature  is  fostered  in  the  school, 
of  the  resolutions  passed  showed  that  con- 
:  method  outlined,  and  willingness  to  profit 
ience  of  Scale  How,  existed  in  many  of  those 
the  evening  a  further  paper  on  the  union 
Mrs,  Franklin,  and  a  student  gave  an  essay 
to   illustrate    which   other   students   read   and 

of  this  Home  of  Education  is  that  of  an 
Whether  this  influence  he  local  or  personal,  or 
that,  freed  from  conventional  trammels,  the 
has  time  to  think,  a  stranger  cannot  say  ; 
»f  doubt  is  left  that  the  influence  Is  character- 
icre  Is  an  unspoken,  but  none  the  less  a  real, 
the  mere  frivol  of  the  hour  tind  an  appreda* 
"beautiful  In  life.  The  whole  movement  is 
that  of  the  new  pedagogy  In  Germany — a  re- 
)  Herbartianism ;  and  there  seems  to  be  reason 
that  ever)'  j^reat  movement  in  education  and 
rries  its  successor  tn  its  sleeve.  As  in  Aricia 
m^  doomed  to  be  slain  by  his  unknown 
iwssibly  our  cnt-and-dried  methods  may  be 
le  death-blow  dealt  hy  a  freer  and  more  child- 
II  so.  we  ought  to  welcome  Ambleside  or 
■m.  and  push  on  the  same  methods  which 
places  followed  hy  those  who  never  heard  of 
^ogy  or  the  Parents'  Union;  methods  which 
perfection,  to  crystallisation — and  to  death. 


r«  B0ok.  By  L.  D.  Higgins-  237  pp. 
W* — This  volume  resembles  very  closely  the 
'i  *'  Lessons  in  Physics  *'  (reviewed  in  Tme 
Xt,  Vol.  VL,  p.  1T9);  the  chief  difference  is 
tration  of  the  chapters  on  physics  and  the 
hose  on  chemistry.  We  note  that  several  very 
inicions  in  the  earlier  volume  do  not  reappear 
We  are  not  yet  convinced  that  forty  pages 
type  are  sufficient  to  give  an  adequate  tr«at> 
hole  range  of  magnetism  and  electricity^  in- 
simplest  facts  and  eatplanations  of  trans- 
,  the  telephone.  Ac.  Other  sections  of  the 
lo  the  same  criticism. 
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GEOMETRICAL   AND    PROJECTIVE 
SKETCHINa^ 

A     Sl?CGESTION     TO     IMPROVE     THE    TbACHING     OF" 

Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Dhawjxg, 

By  C.  B.  McElwbe. 

Instructor   in   Geometrical   and    Freehand    Drawing.    Royal 
Indian  Engineering  College,  Coopers  HilL 

Ik  the  graphic  representations  of  the  forms  of  objects 
having  three  dimensions,  the  methods  employed  are  wholly 
methods  of  projection,  and  the  projections  or  drawings 
usually  made  are  termed  '*  orthographic  '*  projections  or 
plan  and  elevation  drawings  to  distinguish  them  from 
'*  perspective  **  projections  or  pictorial  drawings* 

The  execution  and  comprehension  of  orthographic  pro- 
jections or  plan  and  elevation  drawings  present  many  diffi- 
culties to  the  pupil  and  often  to  those  who  use  them 
professionally,  and  this  is  true  whether  the  drawings  re- 
present problems  and  theorems  in  solid  geometry ^  elements 
and  essentials  relating  to  many  branches  of  science,  or 
objects  and  constructions  used  in  the  arts.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  progress  of  a  pupil  in  these 
departments  of  modern  education  is  very  often  stunted,  and 
irt  some  cases  even  impaired,  through  no  other  cause  than 
the  Inability  to  make  and  understand  the  projected  draw- 
ings which  are  necessarily  involved  in  their  study* 

The  chief  diMculties  which  arise  in  connection  with 
orthographically  projected  drawings  may  be  attributed, 
first,  to  the  fact  that  the  drawings  do  not  represent  the 
form  of  an  object  as  it  would  appear  when  visible  to  the 
eye;  secondly,  to  want  of  sufficient  practice  in  drawing  to 
enable  the  drawings  to  be  produced  with  even  tolerable 
accuracy:  and  thirdly,  to  an  incomplete  knowledge  of  the 
constructions  used  in  practical  plane  geometry. 

The  first  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  making  a  study 
pictorial  drawings  or  drawings  representing  objects  as  thejl! 
appear  to  the  eye,  and  by  making  drawings  of  this  class 
in  conjunction  and  simultaneously  with  the  study  of  oriho- 
graphically  projected  drawings,  thereby  causing  the  mind 
to  become  accustomed  to  recognise  in  the  projected  draw- 
ings the  •*  appearance  **  or  the  '*  essential  identity  *'  of  the 
object  so  represented. 

As  to  the  second  difficulty,  if  drawings  representing  thi 
appearance  of  an  object  are   made  by   the  unaided   band 
only,   and   not  with   the  aid  of  mathematical   instruments, 
sufficient  practice  In  drawing  will  be  gained  to  enable  the 
pupil    to    execute    tolerably    accurate    projected    drawings. 
Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that,  according  to  the  pr^j 
sent  practice,  projected  drawings  are  eisecuted  with  the  aid 
of   such    instruments  J    indeed,    modern    practice   places   ck-' 
elusive  reliance  for  accuracy  in  them.     This  accuracy  ma^pj 
be  conceded  as  attainable,   if  the  instruments  are  properly  ' 
used  ?  hut  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  are  frequently  not 
properly  used,    I  urge  strongly   that   their  constant  use   is 
unnecessary,  and,  indeed,  harmful  to  the  pupil. 

To  turn  to  the  first  of  these  difficulties,  it  must  be 
apparent  to  all  who  have  had  any  experience  in  teaching 
orthographic  projection,  either  in  its  pnnciplejs  or  in  its 
many  applirations  in  science  and  in  the  arts,  that  a 
pictorial  illustration  is  a  very  necessary  auxiliary  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  **  conceive  **  or  "  mentally  realise  "  in  an 
orthographically  projected  drawing  the  **  appearance  "  or- 
the  **  essential  identity  '*  of  the  form  of  an  object  possess*^ 


1  Abridged  frdm  «  psp«r  read  mt  m  mefitlni  of  ihe  Roynl  Drawtuf  Sodetf , 
Tlic  <^rt£ir>al  p*pcr  it  entered  at  Suiioiteri.'  HalL 
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ing  three  dimensions,  and  thus  to  understand  the  locations 
and  relations  to  each  other  of  its  parts.  It  is,,  however, 
to  be  regretted  that,  excluding  perspective,  the  illustrations 
usually  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  do  not  represent 
objects  as  they  actually  appear  to  the  eye,  and  the  con- 
structions used,  if  any,  in  the  production  of  these  illus- 
trations are  not  based  on  any  sound  or  scientific  principles 
of  '*  perspective  "  projection  or  pictorial  drawing.  Such 
illustrations  may  be  termed  "  pseudo-pictorial  drawings," 
and  they  are  usually,  if  not  always,  confined  to  "  iso- 
metric "  or  "  oblique  "  projections,  the  methods  and  initial 
principles  of  which  the  pupil  intuitively  does  not  under- 
stand. 

Isometric,  or,  I  would  prefer  to  say,  "  monometric " 
projections,  as  well  as  **  dimetric  '*  and  **  trimetric  **  pro- 
jections, are  the  **  orthographic  **  projections  of  forms 
possessing  three  rectangular  axes,  when  these  axes  are 
situated  in  particular  positions  with  regard  to  the  plane 
of  projection.  In  the  same  sense  the  orthographic  projec- 
tions of  forms  of  any  kind  situated  in  any  possible  position 
with  regard  to  the 
plane  of  projec- 
tion might  reason- 
ably be  called 
**  mul  timetric  " 
projections,  and 
with  regard  to 
such  projections  I 
maintain  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  pupil 
does  not  under- 
stand the  method 
of  their  produc- 
tion. Oblique  pro- 
jections are  pro- 
duced by  project- 
ing obliquely  to  a 
plane  of  projection. 
The  conception  of 
this  kind  of  pro- 
jection presents 
many  more  diffi- 
culties to  the  pupil 
than  orthographic 
projection,  and  the 
only  logical  de- 
finition, from  a 
pictorial  point  of 
view,    which   could 

be  applied  to  it  is  as  follows  :  "If  the  rays  of  the  sun 
be  projected  obliquely  to  a  plane,  the  shadow  of  an  object 
*  in  skeleton  '  on  that  plane  is  its  picture.** 

Are  the  introduction  and  use  of  isometric  and  oblique 
projections  as  methods  of  pictorial  expression  educational? 
Artistically  they  may  tend  to  warp  and  stultify  any  de- 
velopment of  the  power  of  observation  and  pictorial  ex- 
pression to  be  found  in  the  pupil,  and  scientifically  they 
may  instil  principles  which  to  some  appear  to  violate  the 
mathematical  laws  involved  in  the  construction  of  a  true 
perspective  projection. 

Looking  at  this  matter  from  a  philosophical  point  of 
view,  if  pupils  are  to  be  educated  to  conceive  or  realise 
mentally  in  an  orthographically  projected  drawing  the 
appearance  or  the  essential  identity  of  a  form  of  three 
dimensions,  and  the  locations  and  relations  to  each  other 
of  its  parts,  they  must  be  given  an  illustration  of  the  true 
and  natural  appearance  of  the  object  or  its  parts,  so  that 
when  the  real  object  is  viewed  in  nature,  i.e.  in  perspective. 


Fig.  z. 


there  may  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  pup 
the  true  form  of  the  object,  and  at  the  same  tii 
as  to  the  essential  difference  between  its  pei 
presentation  and  the  '*  scale  '*  drawings  whi* 
orthographic  projections  of  it. 

There  are  very  many  methods  of  producing  j 
drawing.  Amongst  them  may  be  mentioned 
of  direct  projection,  the  mixed  or  architect's  f 
most  perfect  of  all,  the  method  of  direct  prrs\ 
the  constructions  used  by  the  expert  draughtsi 
methods  are  such  that  the  ordinary  pupil  ca 
pected  to  understand  them  thoroughly  and  1 
advantage  until  he  is  equipped  with  a  fail 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  **  the  three  < 
or  in  other  words  of  solid  geometry,  and  of 
projection  and  observation  drawing. 

Therefore,  if  the  beginner  is  to  be  put  in  po 
method    of   perspective    which    he   can    readily 
and  use  in  producing  a  perspective   drawing, 
must  be  as  simple  and  as  concise  as  possible, 

a  pers) 
is    to 
in  conj 
an 

ically 
drawin 
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in  th 
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bet  wee 
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of  a  c 
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similar 
radii 
represcn 
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original 
spective. 


circle     which     the     ellipse 
The   slight   difference   which   exists 
respective  values   of   these   angles   varies    accof 
position  of  the  original  angles  to  be  projected, 
to    their    magnitude.     When    determined    by    r 
calculation   it  never  exceeds,   on  an  average, 
minutes  of  a  degree  in  any  angle.     For  practi 
this   difference   may    be   regarded   as    infinitesii 
drawing  or  sketching  the  two  sets  of  angles  1 
sidered  to  be  equal. 

In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  possible  to  detem 
simple  constructions  the  perspective  value  of 
a  drawing  or  sketch,  and  in  conjunction  with 
of  measurement  of  lines  known  in  perspecti 
diagonal  method  of  measurement  *'  it  is  possi 
the  perspective  representation  of  any  form  posi 
dimensions. 

It   would   be   difficult   in   an   article  of   this 
to  describe  in  full  the  details  of  the  many  veri 
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imilfiied  coiTs^ruet'ions  which  ran  bi?  devUed  out 

wo  principli^s.     I  must  thprpfore  be  content  to  say 

pe  found  k  ptissible  ro  frame  a  complete  j^ysiem 

of  perspective  which  can  be  placed  in  the  hand** 

not  yet  familiar  with  projected  drawings  of  any 

is  5^geU  th*it  the  principles  iTivoKt!d  can  be  learned 

observation    from    simple    models,    and   as   know- 

f^cifs  ihese  principles  can  be  applied  in  producing 

livr    drawing    in    conjunction    with    a    pJan    and 

or   projected   drawing*     FurthrT,   when    the    pupil 

le    stage    at    which    he    may    begin    the    study    of 

p«?r^pective    projection    he    will    find    thai    this 

rid   Ihe  principles  on   which   It  is  based,   arc   sHll 

rat    fearure  of   the   method    Is   that    mathematical 
rs   can   be   dispenifed   with,    and    all   constn«ctions 

^ite-cuted 
unaided 
o  n  J  y, 
ealure  is 
^rspective 
I  points" 
reqitirrd. 
ilruititinii 
The  pro- 
f  a  per* 
'cpresent- 
bas«i  on 
ent  geo* 
concepts, 
ractically 
rlttiin  the 

the  per- 
epresent- 
fr  drawn, 
iult,  the 
-ained   to 

the    trut* 

form    of 

(viz»  that  form  alone  in  which  such  object 
ir  to  th^  huniiin  perception  |,  and  a^  a  further 
t     hand     is     trained     to     follow     the     mind     in    i 

a  representation  of  such  form.  From  an 
)|    point    of    view    both    these    results    are    most 

d  two  illustrations  of  drawinf^s  which  have  been 
in  *'  class  work  "'  in  order  that  any  doubt js  r*- 
»  possibilities  of  such  a  method  may  be  dispelled. 
Fig.  i)  is  thai  of  a  simple  mechanical  detail,  atid 
rawing  is  produc*.Hi  in  conjunction  with  the  ortho- 
f  projected  drawings  of  the  same  detail.  The 
a  perspective  drawing  of  this  nature  cannot  bv-. 
ilrd.  One  constantly  fitids  in  reports  pertaining 
ilcsil  drawing  examinations  complaints  regarding 
d  unskilful  drawing  and  inability  to  apply  geo- 
iHnciples  or  recognise  *'  one  object  **  in  *'  two  or 
ojir^iphically  projectwi  views/' 
lity  to  make  a  perspective  drawing  of  the  nature 
'a  should  leave  no  doubt  on  these  questions.  In 
!tk»ri^  skill  in  drawing  and  ability  to  read  and 
I    orthogrijphicaHy    projected    drawings    are    very 

features^   both  of  which  are  not  always  attained    | 
ling  devoted   to   mechanical   drafting   with   mat  he- 
ist rumen  is  otily, 

t»fid   illustration   (Fig.   2)  is  that   nf  a   tetrahedron    I 
bi  Octahedron.    This  illustration  shows  the  appli-    | 
Bi  methfHJ  of  perspective  in   illustrating  problems 
Bret  tea)  and  practical  solid  geometry.     Additions 


-c--t:r: — 


^_j— — ^ 


could  be  made  to  this  parttctilar  eicample  to  illustrate  a 
cube  and  the  two  inscribed  tetrahedrons,  showing  the  part 
common  to  both  tetrahedrons  to  be  an  octahodron,  A 
drawing  of  this  nature  should  help  to  make  clear  man)' 
points  which,  as  a  rule,  do  not  appeal  to  the  average  pupih 
1  might  add  that  my  system  of  perspective  lends  itself 
to  the  illa^^tration  and  solution  of  problems  relating  to  the 
intersection  of  soluls  or  *'  interpenetraiion,*'  a  branch  of 
projected  drawing  es^^entially  necessary  in  mi-chanital  or 
enginet^nng  work,  but  which  is  very  rarely  realised  or 
understood. 

In  conclusion,  1  might  point  out  that  this  method  of 
perspective  or  "  geometrical  and  projective  sketching  '*  is 
not  intended  to  supersede  or  supplant  any  other  method 
of  teaching  drawing.  Indeed,  I  must  impress  on  my 
readers  that  a  certain  amount  of  skill  in  observation  draw- 
ing is  necessary 
l>efore  Ihe  pupil 
can  derive  any 
real  benefit  by  Its 
The   method 


Fig. 


use. 

of  drawling  should 
be  treated  wholly 
from  a  mathe- 
matical point  of 
view,  and  on  no 
account  should  it 
be  presented  to  a 
pupil  before  reach- 
ing that  stage  in 
which  It  may  be 
found  useful  and 
helpful  in  educat- 
ing him  to  see 
accurately,  repn> 
s»ent  and  read,  or 
3^  think  of,  the  form 

of  objects   possr'ss- 
ing     three    dimen- 
sions, or  of  the  locations  and  relations  to  each  other  of  its 
parts. 

CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  LOCAI. 
EXAMINATIONS, 

SUT    SlBJECTS    FOK    }VVS    AND    DECEMBER,    I907. 

REt,iGtOL-s  K!VOWLEi>GE  z—Freliminury.^a)  St.  Matthew 
i.-xiv.  ;  or  (for  Jewish  Students  only)  L  Kings  tx.-end, 

(fr)  Kxodus  i.-xx- 

juniors. — (o)  Genesis  xil.-xxiv.,  xxvii.-XKXV.,  xxxvii., 
xxxi?t,-end  ;   Bxodus  I.-slx* 

{h)  St.  Matthew;  or  (for  Jewish  Students  only)  L  Ritig*. 

(rj  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  i.-xv* 

Seniofi. — fa),  (d),  as  Juniors,  (c)  Acts  i.-%v.,  {d) 
Galatians. 

ENt.LiSFt  Lai^Cuage  ANi>  LiTEHATi^RE  \ — PwtUminaty. — 
U)  Defoe.  *'  Rubinson  Crusoe,"  Part  J-  (from  Robinson 
Crusoe's  first  landing  on  the  island  to  his  departure  from 
it);  or  {d)  MacauUy,  '*  Horatius,**  **  Lake  Regillus/*  and 
"The  Armada.** 

Juniors* — {b)  Shakespeare,   *'  As  You   Like   It.*' 

(r)  Scottt  '*  The  Talistnan*" 

id}  A  paper  of  questions  of  a  general,  not  a  detailed, 
character^  on  Goldsmith,  '*  The  Traveller  '*  and  '*  The 
Deserted  Village/'  and  Southey.  *'  Life  of  Nelson," 

Si'ttiors. — {b\  Shakespeare,  '*  As  Vou  Like   li/* 

(r)   Milton,  '*  Paradise  Lost,**  i.,   ii.,   1-628* 
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(d)  A  paper  of  questions  of  a  general,  not  a  detailed, 
character,  on  Shak?speare,  "King  Lear,"  Scott,  "The 
Talisman,''  Gra>,       Poem^/' 

HiSiORY,  Geografiiy,  &c.  : — Preliminary. — History  of 
England.  The  paper  will  consist  of  three  Sections  on  the 
periods  (a)  1066  to  1485,  (b)  1485  to  1603,  (c)  1603  to  1714 
respectively. 

Geography.     Great  Britain ;  and  general  Geography. 

Juniors.— (a)  History  of  England.  The  paper  will  consist 
of  three  Sections  on  the  periods  (a)  1066  to  1509,  (h)  1509 
to  1688,  (c)  1688  to  1832  respectively  ; 

or  (b)  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  British  Empire  from 
A.D.   1763  to  A.D.   1878 ; 

or  (c)  Outlines  of  Roman  History  from  b.c.  133  to 
B.C.  44. 

(d)  Geography  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britam 
and  Irdund    and  America,  south  of  Mexico. 

S£m0rs.--{a)  History  of  England.  The  paper  will  con- 
sist of  three  Section?  on  the  p£.Tiods  (a)  5^^  B.C.  to  1509  a.d., 
(b)  1509  to  1714,  (c)  1714  to  1S67  respccljvelv 

or  (b)  History  of  the  Hritbh  Empire  as  Juniors  ; 

or  (c)  Greek  History,  e.c.  359  to  B.C.  323. 

(d)  Geography.  The  paper  will  consist  of  four  Sections 
on  (a)  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  (b)  Europe,  (c)  America, 
south  of  Mexico,  (d)  Australasia,   respectively. 

]^/^^^s  i—FrAimitwry.—G^  M.  Edwards,  "  Horatius  and 
othttr  Stories      (University  Press). 

Junton,--(a)  Caesar,  "  de  Bello  Gallico,"  VH.,  1-33; 
(b)  Caesar,  "  de  Bello  Gallico,"  VH.,  34"^;  W  Virgil, 
•*  Aeneid,"  IX.,  1-449;  (d)  Virgil,  "  Aeneid,"  IX.,  367-818. 

Any  two  of  these  four  to  be  taken. 

5<fMiorj.— Caesar,  "  de  Bello  Civili,**  I.;  or  Cicero,  "  de 
Senectute."  Virgil,  "Aeneid,"  IX.;  or  Horace, 
"  Epistles,"  I. 

LiKrJ-K  ;— JVi'/iifiififli-y.— Marchant,  "  First  Greek  Reader  " 
(Bell),  pp.  1-37 

Juniors, — (a)  Xenophon,  "Anabasis,"  VI.,  1-3;  (b) 
Xenophon,  Anaby^i?,"  VI.,  4-^;  (c)  Euripides,  "  Iphi- 
genia  in  Aulis/*  1-750  (omitting  1-48,  164-302,  543-606); 
(d)  Kuripides,  *'  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,"  801-1474  (omitting 
1036-1097,   1279-1335). 

Any  two  of  these  four  to  be  taken. 

Seniors. — Herodotus,  V.,  28-91  ;  or  Demosthenes,  "  Phil- 
ippics,", i.,  ii.  Homer,  "Iliad,"  XXIII.;  or  Euripides, 
"  Iphigenia  in  Aulis." 

French  ;^*im<Jrj.^MnUir,  "  Remi  en  Angleterre." 

Seniors. — CorneilEe,  "  Le  Cid  ";  De  Vigny,  "  La  Canne 
de  Jonc." 

German  : — Juniors. — HaufT,  "  Der  Scheik  von  Alessandria 
und  seine  Sklaven." 

5ftt,orx.— Schiller,     "  Wilhelm     Tell":     Sybel,     "  Prinz 

Fni-^iri    vrm    "S.ivfiViTI ,  " 

Mrsic  : — .Seniors. — Parry's  "  Studies  of  Great  Com- 
posers," Chapters  5-7. 


The  Ideal  Junior  Poetry  Rook.  62  pp.  (Relfe.)  6d.—  ] 
This  is  a  fijood  s<'loction  of  verso  for  reading  and  repetition,  j 
though  whether  it  is  "  ideal  "  depend  somewh:i  upon 
Cithrr  tontiiMiin!i  than  a  publisher's  anftounc^^men  .  It  is  ; 
certainly  praisrivonhv  and  is  likely  both  to  be  useful  and  ! 
popular,  and  nobody  can  grumble  at  the  price.  It  is  . 
perhaps  nate worthy  thin  James  Montgomery  is  selected  for 
the  poet  T\*h<>  op<>ns  the  volume ;  and  in  the  notes  he  is  1 
described  n<  characlens*^d  by  "  deep  feeling,  generous  and  , 
enHghten<»d  morality,  and  picturesque  language."  Shade  of  1 
Macau  lay  I 


HISTORY  AND  CURRENT  EVl 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  give  defi 
factory  enough  for  scientific  purposes  for  tha 
— so  important  in  the  history  of  Europe — Chur 
The  two  institutions  have  had  so  many  ot>jc 
methods,  in  common,  that  the  relations  b< 
whether  in  the  world  of  practical  politics  c 
speculative  science,  have  proved  the  Sph 
politicians  in  all  ages.  The  occasion  for  the 
comes  to  us  from  the  United  States  of  Ante 
we  learn  that  the  Government  of  that  coun: 
missioned  Dr.  Eastman,  himself  a  Sioux,  to 
individuals  of  that  nation  in  order  that  they  1 
that  their  ultimate  destiny  is  citizenship  and  < 
the  American  people."  We  are  reminded  o: 
of  olden  times.  Abram  became  Abraham,  J 
Israel,  to  express  a  new  idea  in  race  and  n 
(*nthuistast5  for  classical  teaming  in  the  Hftee 
teeitth  centuries  translated  their  names  into  Gri 
Desidertus,  Erasmxis,  e.g.,  are  Latin  and  Grecli 
for  Gerhard.  Mt  lanchthon  translates  Schwai 
too,  when  one  is  admitted  into  the  Greek  or  La 
uf  Christendom  a  "  new  name "  is  given.  1 
iclk  us  much  qf  this  "  new  name  "  in  com 
Asiatic  Worship  in  the  first  century  of  our  era. 
States  of  America  are  learning  a  lesson  froi 
enthusiasms  which  can  develop  new  Churches  c 

The  death  of  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  has  direct 
to  his  life-career  of  haired  to  the  British  Em 
its  workij;.  To  the  great  majority  of  us  this 
hard  to  understand,  largely  because  it  is  given 
of  us  "  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us."  Bi 
like  these  are  wholesome,  like  the  parade  of 
an  Efiyptiaii  feast.  The  hatred  of  race  for  race 
i^mbodied  spfciaJly  in  the  hatred  of  an  indivit 
race  for  the  whole  of  another,  is  not  unknown 
Thet  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  intended  the  destru 
Israelites.  Darius  swore  to  destroy  the  Athenta 
one  knows  the  story  of  young  H^innfh^i  sw 
father  at  his  country's  altar  to  destroy  Roi 
the  rounter-polky  Ji?ni bodied  in  the  words  "  1 
Carthago."  As  Hannibal  against  Rome,  so  P 
Spain  was  dedicated  by  his  father  to  fight  for 
it  is  singular  that  both  these  life-careers  we 
Maria  Theresia*s  lifelong  struggle  lo  be  aven 
loss  of  Silesia  is  another  illustration  of  the  sai 
But  the  greatest  perhaps  of  all  in  modern  ti 
great  Napoleon's  titanic  eflforts  to  destroy  the 
shopkeepers."  '*  I  hate  you,  I  hate  you,  is  all 
say." 

The  Russian  Duma  has  already  come  si 
collision  with  the  Tsar  and  his  Ministers,  and, 
of  writing,  there  is  apparently  a  direct  conflict 
on  the  land  question,  the  most  important  of 
economic  or  political,  in  that  country.  Thus  ou 
of  last  May  ortf  beginning  to  get  an  answer,  i 
waiting  '.-*  iiee  how  the  conflict  will  develop.  ! 
J.!  J  hi  -  ventpcnth  century  t  was  a  question  of 
the  bottom  and  the  control  of  the  militia  on 
that  led  to  the  outbreak  of  civil  war.  It  was  t 
of  ecclesiastical  lands  at  the  bottom  and  th< 
Bohemia  on  the  surface  that  led  to  the  Thirty  ^ 
in  Germany.  .  .  .  We  note  also  that  there  are  ! 
Duma  of  diversity  of  race  interests,  and  some  s 
"decentralisation,"  but  disclaim  all  ideas  of  "1 


riberment/'  Surely  Russia,  like  Austria- 
too  big,  too  diversified,  to  succeed  with  only 
linent.  U  h  as  much  as  ever  we  can  manage 
lod,  and  the  United  States  of  America  have  to 
d  In  their  schools  to  Americanise  their  varied 
■emigrants*  The  French  Revolulion  had  to 
■Jts  repubJtc  **  one  and  indivisible.'* 

eussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  middle 
ay  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Plural  Voting 
an  interesting  illustration  of  the  nature  of  our 
institution.  It  is  a  growth,  not  a  ready-made 
t  was  not  founded,  like  the  constitutions  of  all 
'opean  countries,  on  ideal  principles  which  the 
Lshed  lo  have  tarried  out  into  practice*  Coming 
ftnce  in  the  Middle  Ages  so  gradually  and  un- 
1^  that  evidence  is  aH  but  lacking  for  the  deter- 
of  many  of  the  most  important  of  its  stages,  it 
sible  eo  dispute  as  to  the  nature  of  the  House  of 
Ipvcrt  after  the  Reform  and  Redistribution  Acts 
Rtentury,  Whom  or  what  do  the  members  of 
m  represent?  Do  they  represent  individuals?  or 
or   classes?     In    the   beginning,    they   were   the 

testates,    groups   of   the   community    imp^ortant 
m  consulted.     Now,   tn   all   cases  but  the  uni- 
e    groups    are    crushed    together    in    localities. 
change    was    made    slowly,    and    without    philo* 

Iughl.  And  thus  we  still  do  not  '*  know  our- 
ITEMS  OF  INTEREST, 
GENERAL. 
rd  of  Education  regulations  for  secondary 
the  year  from  Auguiit  ist  next  to  July  3tst, 
now  been  published.  In  a  prefatory  memor* 
Woram  says  that  it  has  been  thought  desirable 
laking  alterations  of  substance  in  the  regulations 
^titiation  of  the  other  changes  necessitated  in 
Krffh  the  increase  of  Exchequer  grants  in  aid 
tr¥  schools  which  has  been  promised,  and  is  pro- 
in  the  Estimates  for  this  year.  Important 
f  principle,  it  is  explained,  inevitably  arise  as 
km    allocation    of    the    increased    grants    and    the 

Rr  ineligibility  of  various  types  of  secondary 
State  aid  J  which  require  careful  investigation, 
olve  discussion  fn  Parliament.  For  this  reason 
(or  supplementary  regulations  on  which  the 
will  depend  will  not  be  issued  until  a  later 
substantial  change  in  the  conditions  of  recog- 
Igrants  laid  down  in  previous  regulations  concerns 
icy  of  teaching  power  in  th*»  schools.  As  regards 
lA^s,  the  rule  has  been  formally  laid  down  that 
er  of  scholars  in  a  class  should  be  limited  to 
i  must  rn  no  case  exceed  thirty-five.  Respecting 
l^cy  of  the  staff  in  qual ideation,  notice  is  given 
buly  jist,  1907.  the  Board  may  recjuire  that 
KE^rtion  of  the  staf  shall  have  gone  through 
H|Afeiing  recognised  by  the  Board  for  the  pur- 
HiV^f  training  to  be  required,  and  the  instltu- 
ffsirh  It  should  he  received,  are,  the  memorandum 
•ay,  matters  on  which  the  Board  is  not  yet 
to  lay  down  any  definite  rules.  Sanction 
be  granted  for  the  recognition  of  persons 
been    entered    on    Column    B    of    the 


A  NEW  chapter  has  been  added  to  the  regulations  laying 
down  rules  under  which  any  secondary  school  may  be 
recognised  on  application  as  an  elTicient  secondary  schooL 
A  school  providing  the  kind  of  education,  and  reaching  the 
standard  of  efficiency,  retjuired  in  the  case  of  schools 
recognised  for  grants  may,  if  the  school  authorities  so 
desire,  obtain  this  recognition,  although  on  other  grounds 
it  is  not  qualified,  or  does  not  wish  10  apply,  for  grants 
from  the  Board.  Recognition  will  only  be  given  on  the 
result  of  a  full  inspection,  which  will  be  held  if  the  Board 
15  satisfied  from  the  preliminary  information  obtained 
that  there  is  a  prima  facie  ease  for  recognition,  and  will 
be  without  charge  to  the  school.  The  Board  proposes  to 
publish  periodically  lists  of  recognised  schools  In  order  to 
assist  local  auihorities  in  their  survey  of  the  existing 
provision  for  higher  education  and  in  framing  schemes  for 
aiding,  coordinating,  and  supplementing  it.  The  memor- 
andum concludes  with  an  abbreviated  summary  of  the  in- 
troduction lo  the  regulations  of  last  year. 

The  recent  lamentable  accident  at  the  Preparatory  School, 
Dulwich,  has  brought  forcibly  to  our  minds  the  fact  that 
miniature  rifles  are  capable  of  inflicting  fatal  injuries,  and 
it  is  important  for  every  schoolmaster  to  see  that  proper 
regulations  for  safety  are  strictly  enforced  on  his  school 
range.  These  regulations  are  comparatively  simple,  but  it 
is  important  that  they  should  be  well  known.  It  must  be 
set  down  as  an  axiom  that  any  gun  with  a  cartridge  in  it 
is  liable  to  be  discharged,  and  such  a  gun  should  be  pointed, 
and  kept  pointed,  at  the  target,  and  at  the  target  only, 
wntil  the  cartridge  is  extracted.  All  the  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  safe  shooting  may  be  summed  up  in  the  wordn  : 
"  Open  the  breech,**  *'  When  your  gun  is  fired — open  the 
breech."  **  When  you  take  it  from  the  shoulder  without 
firing — open  the  breech.'*  '*  After  a  mis*fire— open  the 
breech,"  and,  above  all,  do  so  while  the  gun  is  still  point* 
ing  at  the  butt* 

There  lie  before  us  threr*  newspaper  accounts  of  lh<* 
inquest  on  the  Dulwich  tragedy;  they  give  no  assistance  to 
the  schoolmaster  inquiring  how  similar  accidents  may  ht- 
avoided,  and  they  are  probably  all  inaccurate*  No*  1  states 
that  the  cartridge  exploded  **  in  the  magaEtne/*  implying 
that  a  magazine  rifle  was  used  ;  this  we  believe  was  not  the 
ciLse :  magaicine  weapons  should  never  be  used  on  school 
ranges.  The  writer  probably  means  **  in  the  chamber.*' 
No.  a  states  that  the  boys  were  sitting  on  a  form  *'  behind 
the  target  '* ;  this  is  manifestly  absurd  ;  the  writer  proT>- 
ably  means  '*  behind  the  firing-point/'  In  No.  3  the 
coroner  is  stated  to  have  said  that  a  loaded  rifle  should 
be  pointed  in  the  air  or  to  the  ground*  With  this  we  do 
not  agree  at  all;  a  shot-gun  may  be  pointed  in  the  air; 
where  the  charge  may  scatter,  hnt  not  a  rifle.  A  loaded 
rifle  may  be  fiuinted  carefully  into  soft  ground,  but  in 
a  school  playgrcwjnd,  which  is  always  hard,  and  possibly 
paved,  there  is  danger  from  a  ricochet  or  a  splaJh  (was 
this  accident  due  to  a  ricochet?  The  inquest  gives  no 
clue).  There  is  only  one  safe  place  to  which  a  loaded 
rifle  may  be  pointed*  and  that  is  the  place  to  which  it  l^ 
meant  to  be  pointed,  viz,  the  butt,  and  the  rifle  must  be 
krpt  pointed  at  the  butt  from  the  insertion  of  the  cartridge 
until  its  extraction.  It  should  be  considered  as  an  act  of 
deliberate  disobedience  to  insert  a  cartridge  or  to  touch 
any  part  of  the  mechanism  while  the  rifle  is  pointing  else- 
where Chan  to  the  butt.  If  these  precautions  are  observed, 
and  the  most  scrupulous  care  and  respect  for  the  rifle 
inculcated,  parents  need  be  under  no  anxiety  about  I  heir 
boys  learning  to  shoot. 
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Many  miniature  rifles  are  little  better  than  toys,  and 
some  of  foreign  make  are  not  of  the  best  material ;  a  worn 
striker  or  a  softened  spring  may  produce  a  mis-fire.  We 
ourselves  have  known  a  case  in  which  the  cartridge  failed 
to  fire  and  the  extractor  failed  to  act;  in  this  case  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  insert  a  cleaning  rod  from  the 
muzzle  to  knock  out  the  cartridge,  still  keepififf  the  rifle 
pointed  at  the  hutt.  It  is  hoped,  now  that  more  miniature 
rifles  of  English  manufacture  aie  being  made,  that  such 
faults  will  not  recur.  Beginners  with  the  rifle  have  a 
tendency  in  loading  to  pull  the  rifle  over  towards  the  left ; 
this  should  be  watched  and  corrected. 

Thanks  to  the  generous  distribution  of  copies  of  the 
valuable  report  of  his  Educational  Commission  to  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely's  name  is  known  to 
teachers  and  other  educationists  everywhere.  Many 
teachers  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  schools  of  the  United  .States  and  of  Canada  which 
the  latest  public-spirited  scheme  arranged  by  Mr.  Mosely 
offers  them.  The  object  of  the  scheme  is  to  allow  to 
members  of  the  teaching  profession  in  Great  Britain  facili- 
ties for  seeing  and  studying  on  the  spot  the  American  and 
Canadian  educational  systems,  at  a  nominal  cost,  in- 
dependently or  in  small  groups.  Owing  to  the  generosity 
of  the  steamship  companies,  between  the  months  of 
November  and  March  next  some  five  hundred  teachers 
will  be  conveyed  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  United  States 
or  Canada  and  back  for  a  return  fare  of  £$  each. 

The  steamship  companies  will  grant  these  facilities  during 
the   months   of   November   to   March   next   inclusive.     Each 
steamer  sailing  from  Liverpool  and  Southampton  will  take  a 
certain  limited  number.     Teachers  desiring  to  visit  Canada 
will    proceed    there   direct    by    the    Canadian    Pacific    Line. 
President  N.  Murray  Butler,  head  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  will,  in  conjunction  with  Superintendent  Maxwell 
(of  the  Board  of  Education,  New  York),  prepare  itineraries 
for  the  visitors  in  advance,   and  give   them   all   particulars 
of  what  to  see  and  how  to  set  about   it.     They  have  also 
arranged    that    committees    shall    meet    the    travellers    on 
arrival    and    conduct    them    to    quarters    of    moderate    cost 
previously  secured.     It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  local 
authorities    and    others     controlling    education    will    grant 
teachers  leave  of  absence  and  pay  their  salaries  during  the 
time    they    are    away    from    school,    so    that     the    fullest 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  this  unique  opportunity  offered 
to     teachers     to     compare     for     themselves     American     or 
Canadian    educational    methods    with    those    in    operation 
here,  at  a  minimum  of  cost.     Local  authorities  and  appli- 
cants  for   passages    should   apply    in    the    first    instance    to 
Mr.    Alfred    Mosely,    Union    Bank    Buildings,    Ely    Place, 
London,  E.C. 

In  reply  to  Sir  William  Anson,  who  asked,  in  a  question 
placed  on  the  Order  Paper  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
whether  the  Board  of  Education  has  come  to  any  decision 
as  to  the  extension  of  the  certificated  teacher's  undertaking 
of  service  to  service  in  schools  other  than  elementary,  and, 
if  the  decision  is  in  favour  of  such  extension,  when  it 
will  be  announced,  Mr.  Birrell  said  the  Board  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  desirable  to  allow  such  declar- 
ation of  service  to  be  fulfilled  by  service  in  any  State- 
aided  or  rate-aided  school,  including  therein  schools  other 
than  elementary.  The  insertion  of  a  provision  in  the 
Board's  regulations  for  training  colleges  to  carry  out  that 
intention  is,  however,  unavoidably  delayed  pending  the 
solution  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  question  of 
any    scheme    for    securing    from    the    teacher    a    guaranteed 


period  of  teaching  service,  as  proposed  by  the  Co 
Committee.  While,  therefore,  the  view  of  the 
the  point  referred  to  in  the  question  may  be  s 
announced,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  all  of 
consequential  to  it,  and  essential  to  carrying  i 
yet  completely  settled. 

An  announcement  has  been  made  that  if  th« 
Education  is  satisfied  that  the  expenditure  of  a  1 
tion  authority  under  Part  3  of  the  Education 
during  the  year  ended  March  31st  last,  was  sue 
expenditure  met,  or  to  be  met,  by  rates  exceedt 
duce  of  a  rate  of  eighteenpence  in  the  pound, 
may  make,  in  addition  to  any  other  grants,  a  sf 
equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  excess.  This 
applies  to  England  and  Wales. 

An  agreement  for  the  mutual  recognition  of 
has  been  arrived  at  between  the  Universitie 
Chester.  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield  Joint  M 
Board  and  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
This  Joint  Matriculation  Board  will  grant  exen 
its  matriculation  examination  to  persons  who  I 
Responsions  at  Oxford  with  one  additional 
have  passed  parts  i.  and  ii.  of  the  Previous  E 
at  Cambridge  with  one  of  the  additional  subje 
certain  conditions  as  to  subjects  taken,  exempli* 
be  granted  to  holders  of  certificates  of  the  < 
Cambridge  Senior  Local  examinations. 

A  GENERAL  meeting  of  the   National  Associat 
Promotion  of  Technical  and  Secondary  Educati< 
on  June  15th.  when  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  p 
the    report,     subsequently    adopted     by     the     m 
executive  committee  refers  to  the  Education  Bill 
of  which,  the  report  states,  threatens  serious  d; 
interests  of  secondary  and  technical  education. 
is  the  one  which  will  enable  the  council  of  a  boi 
than  a  metropolitan  borough,   with  a  populatk 
or  upwards,  and  the  council  of  an  urban  distric 
the  same  population  limit,  to  apply  to  the  Boai 
tion  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  a  local  educati 
for    higher    education,    and    provides    that    th« 
Education    may    make   an   order   accordingly    a 
a    public    inquiry.     **  It    is    very    questionable, 
mittee    states,    **  whether    a    borough    or    urbar 
the  size  contemplated  can   make  provision   to 
educational    requirements   of   the   area.     It    is 
co-operation  of  a  large  community   that   adequ 
for   higher   technical   education   can    be   providt 
total  isolation  of  the  larger  non-county  borougl 
districts   is   not   only   bad  for   themselves,    but 
adjoining    districts    of    the    power    to    acquire 
which  they  need." 

In    presenting  the   report,    the    Duke  of   De' 

that    the    society    has    been    embarrassed    greai 

years   by   the   contraction    of    its    resources.     1 

diflficulty    has    been    met    by    the    raising    of   a 

and  by  grants  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  fo 

tion  of  1851.     These  two  sources  of  income  cai 

on  permanently,  and  if  the  operations  of  the  a 

to   be   continued    it    is   absolutely   necessary    tV 

I    from  ;^3oo  to  ;^40o  per  annum  shall  be  raise 

I    to   its   present    income.     When   the  associatior 

I    nearly    twenty   years    ago   it    was   the    only    a| 

I    promotion  and  organisation  of  technical   instr 

country.     Largely  owing,   however,   to  the  ex 

association  itself  the  position  has  been  comph 

I    Parliament,  the  Ciovernment,  the  local  author] 


this  qyeslion,  and  thus  rhe  onginul  object  qf  iht^ 
I  has  to  a  great  ox  tent  been  actompliiihed.  The 
I  b  no  longer  netes^ry  to  stimulate  iiitere!>t  in 
iducalJon  or  to  promotp  legislation.  It  has,  how- 
me  a  cenlre  to  which  loc^l  authorities  engaged 
rk  are  ai^cu^tomed  to  look  for  advice  and  inform-  j 
le  quarterly  Rtrcord  of  the  association  has  also  | 
tiy  iippffciated  by  locol  authorities,  and  the  I 
)f  it**  publication  would  be  keenly  felt.  Murh  of 
i*  evidently  surh  ins  might  be  performed,  though 
what  different  manner,  by  a  Government  depart - 
e  Duke  of  Devonshire  sugjze^ted  that  the  execu- 
nttifv  should  ajicertain  how  far  the  Board  of 
would  jTo  in  ihe  direction  of  assuming  the  func- 
h  iht  association  has  hitherto  dvschariJed-  If  It 
round  that  those  functions  can  be  more  usefully 
by  a  private  association  than  by  a  Government 
t  the  committee  should  consider  how  to  ss^ecure 
nnounC  of  assistance  from  the  public. 

aordifiary  general  meeting  of  the  Incorporated 
1  of  Assistant -Mis  tresses  in  Public  Secondary 
as  held  on  May  afith  at  King  Edward *s  High 
'  Girls,  Birmingham,  A  memorial  to  the  Presi- 
e  Board  of  Rducatjon  disapprovin|?  the  abolition 
larhers'  Regi*iter  was  approved  >  The  memorial 
d  Ihe  benefits  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
I,  have  resulted  from  the  Register,  and  expressed 
^1   desire    that    ihe   possibilities   of   usefulness    in- 

the  registration  movement  should  receii^e  due 
■J,  and,  in  lieu  of  the  step  of  abandoning  the  ( 
means  might  be  taken  to  reeonstruct  it  and  to  I 
ts  development  on  lines  acceptable  to  the  pro- 
a  whole  and  consistent  with  permanent  effieiency* 
cushion  also  took  place  on  the  question  of 
Sulfraiije.  Papers  were  read  by  Mbs  Laurie  on 
tance  of  plant  geography  in  the  teaching  of 
id  by   Miss  Wrnon   Harcourt  on  a  visit  to  some 

Germany  and    France. 

kind  I  of  the  .\ssDciatton  of  Teachers  in  Technical 
has  Adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  respecting 
seel  technological  high  school  at  South  Kensing- 
Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  work  of  the  new 
L^  should  be  confined  to  technical  research  and 
mte:  work  generally.  The  conditions  of  admission ^ 
solution  maintains,  should  be  framed  so  that 
rmm  age  of  students  entering  the  college  should 
en  years,  and  all  should  be  required  to  give 
if  threi-  year^'  previous  satisfactory  training  after 
||£hed  thr  standard  of  general  e<lucation  repre- 
Hfiiversity  matriculation.  There  should  be,  the 
Ptiier  thinks,  a  greater  element  of  public  control 
pverning  body  than  is  suggested  in  the  recent 
ll  Committee's  report,  and  the  institution 
rmanently  independriii  of  univnrslty  control. 

iian    Minister   for   Education    will,    it    Is   under- 
nt  lo  ihr  Dun^a  shortly  a    Bill   to  provide  for 
tm^ntary  education,  asking  for  j£;^t  i»aoo,oon  to 
new  system. 

^iD^fEV  JoNKS,  senior  mathematical  master  at 
IColk'ge  Schofil,  London,  has  been  appointed 
ijof  Chekenham  Grammar  School. 

P    E.    C    Sherwood,    senior    science    master    at 
trr  S<!hool,  has  been  appointed  headmaster  of  the 
*Fn  College,  Ramsgate. 


l: 


The  result  of  the  Second  Division  examination,  held  in 
Marrh,  1906,  shows  that  70  of  i.oit  candidates  have 
obtained  appointments,  or  about  one  in  fourteen.  Service 
marks  obtained  places  for  sixteen  boy  clerks  who  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  successful  i  by  the  aid  of  service 
marks,  the  same  proportion  of  boy  clerks  as  of  outside 
candidates  obtained  appoinimems.  The  Commissioners 
announce  that  an  examination  will  be  held,  commencing 
on  October  ist,  for  not  fewer  than  eighty  appoint meots  In 
the  Second  Division.  The  subjects  of  examination  Were 
published  in  The  School  World,  Vol.  VTIL,  p.  71, 
together  with  the  syllabus  in  mathematics;  the  geography 
scheme  will  be  found  on  p.  32  of  the  same  volume*  The 
Commissioners  announce  also  that  after  this  year  the  age 
limits  for  these  examinations  are  to  be  taken  on  March  tst 
for  an  examination  held  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year,  and  on  September  ist  for  an  examination  held  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year. 

SCOTTISH. 

TttE  new  regulations  for  the  training  of  teachers,  after 
a  long  period  of  incubation,  havp  at  last  assumed  final 
form,  and  have  been  laid  as  a  Minute  on  the  table  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  thai  the 
new  provisions,  which  deal  with  the  quali  Beat  Ions  of 
secondary-school  teachers,  are  framed  to  suit  actual  con- 
ditions, whereas  the  original  seemed  drafted  for  an  ideal, 
and,  we  fear,  far  distant,  future*  The  candidate  on  proba- 
tion stage,  which  was  strongly  opposed  in  these  columns, 
has  disappi^ared,  and  h  replaced,  as  suggested,  by  a  liberal 
bursar)  schente  to  give  secondary  education  to  all  capable 
pupils,  whether  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession  or 
not.  The  regulations  cannot  come  into  effect  until  four 
weeks  after  their  presentation  to  Parliament,  and  in  the 
interval  are  subiect  to  review  by  either  House ;  but  it  is 
not  expected  that  any  modifications  will  be  made  in  them. 

TuE  education  question  has  bulked  largely  in  the  debates 
of  the  May  Assemblies.  The  two  topics  round  which  dis- 
cussion has  centred  were  the  new  regulations  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  and  the  transference  of  the  church  training 
colleges  to  the  new  provincial  committees.  In  regard  to 
the  former  there  was  a  good  deal  of  divergence  of  opinion, 
but  on  the  whoJe  the  attitude  was  friendly*  In  regard  to 
the  transference  of  the  training  colleges.  It  was  stated  that 
negotiations  were  going  on  satisfactorily,  though  there 
exists  a  marked  difference*  of  opinion  on  the  quei^tion  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  students* 
The  representatives  of  the  provincial  committees,  apparmfly 
at  the  instigation  of  the  liducation  Department,  thought 
that  this  work  should  not  be  undertaken  by  I  hem,  but  con- 
tinued by  the  church  as  hitherto,  and  they  would  grant  all 
reasonable  facilities  for  carrying  it  on.  The  church  re- 
presentatives, on  the  other  hand,  wished  the  new  committees 
to  be  responsible  for  ihe  work.  They  hold  that  the  Scottish 
system  of  education  is  a  combined  system  of  religious  and 
secular  education  which  are  interwoven  one  with  another, 
and  to  separate  them  in  the  way  desired  by  the  pro- 
vincial sub-committees  would  set  up  a  line  of  demarcation 
that  has  never  previously  existed*  No  settlement  has  yet 
been  arrived  at,  but  it  will  be  intolerable  if,  through  any 
over-zeal  for  logical  consistency  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
vincial committees,  a  '*  religious  diiticutty  "  is  created 
when  none  has  previously  been  known.  If  the  committees 
are  to  take  over  the  training  coUe^jes,  they  ought  also  10 
take  over  with  them  all  the  duties  at  present  belonging  to 
them* 
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The  GlasgoTv  Herald^  m  a  leader  discussing  the  repmt 
on  education  in  Scotland,  takes  up  towards  (he  teaching 
profession  an  attitude  that  is,  fortunately,  becomfng 
characteristk  of  the  Press  in  all  large  centres.  The  follow* 
ing  extracts  represent  the  spirit  of  the  whole  article : — 
**  If  the  labour  of  the  teacher  who  comes  earlier  than  any- 
one else  ou tilde  of  the  family  in  contact  with  a  young 
mind  is  to  be  regarded  as  not  of  the  least  but  of  the  first 
importance,  then  the  hire  which  will  be  worthy  of  the 
teacher  witl  have  to  be,  not  greatly,  but  vastly,  increased. 
It  is  probably  beyond  all  question  that  owing  to  the 
superior  inducements  of  other  and  more  remunerative  pro- 
fessions, that  of  the  teacher  is  no  longer  recniited  by  such 
talent  as  it  was  formerly  able  to  command.  Unless  the 
old  quality  can  again  be  secured,  the  prospects  for  teachers 
and — what  is  more  important — for  pupiN  is  by  no  means 
good."  The  article  goes  on  to  commend  to  the  educational 
authorities  in  this  country  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Prussian  Government  in  ins^titutmg  their  system  of  national 
education.  "  In  order  to  secure  good  teachers  for  the 
schools,  it  IS  necessary  that,  before  everything  else»  care 
be  taken  that  they  have  a  proper  maintenance"!  »nd  so 
"in  every  Act  regulating  German  schools,  as  In  all  Acts 
up  to  1873  regulating  Scotch  schools j  pensions  at  a  fixed 
rate'  are  secured  for  all  teachers  who  have  to  retire  at  a 
fixed  age." 

Prof.  G,  G.  Ramsay,  who  has  occupied  the  Humanity 
Chair  in  Glasgow  L  niversity  for  the  past  forty*five  years, 
has  intimated  his  resignation  to  the  University  Court. 
Prof.  Ramsay  during  all  that  time  has  been  an  outstanding 
figure  in  the  University*  As  studenis  usually  came  to  his 
class  in  their  first  year,  the  responsibility  rested  on  him 
of  licking  into  shape  these  untutored  cubs  of  learning,  and 
this  duty  he  discharged  with  a  very  evident  relish  to  him- 
self, if  not  always  to  the  students,  and  with  an  effective* 
ness  that  smoothed  the  path  of  his  iess  robust  colleagues. 
For  this  reason  Prof.  Ramsay  was  held  in  awe  by  all  new 
comers,  but  was  regarded  by  his  serond*year  studenis  and 
all  others  with  affection  and  admiration.  He  did  much 
to  maintain  the  traditional  connection  between  town  and 
gown,  and  took  his  full  share  tn  the  civic  life  of  the  com- 
munity. His  interest  in  education  extended  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  university  chair.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  management  of  Allan  Glen*s  and  Hutchison 
Grammar  School,  and  on  several  occasions  has  opposed 
strongly  and  successfully  the  policy  of  the  Education  De- 
partment. The  Classical  Association  was  his  pet  scheme 
of  recent  years,  and  its  success  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
personal  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  Prof.  Ramsay,  who  is 
its  perpetual  president. 

An  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  by  the  Scottish  Liberal  M.P.'s  on  behalf  of  the 
necessitous  schools  in  Scotland.  A  grant  of  ^135,000  has 
recently  been  allocated  to  such  schools  in  England,  but  not 
one  penny  has  been  given  to  Scotland,  although  it  has  no 
fewer  than  sixty-five  school  districts  with  a  school  rate  of 
IS.  6d.  and  over.  The  Scottish  members  in  their  memorial 
hint  that  this  is  their  rt^ward  for  not  being  obstreperous* 
*'  They  have  not  agitated  noisily*  have  not  refused  to  pay 
rates,  and  have  been  neither  active  nor  passive  resisters. 
There  has  been  no  strike  of  teachers.  All  they  have  done 
is  to  make  peaceful  representations  to  their  members  of 
Parliament,  but  th^se  are  quite  as  worthy  of  being  listened 
to  as  more  noisy  protests."  The  Scottish  Liberal  M.P.*s 
must  be  a  simple  ioik  11  ihey  think  uo  charm  money  out 
of  the  Treasury  Cerberus  bv  even  the  smoothest  of  words 


and   the  strongest  of  cases.     In  the»e  strenuou 

watchword  is  **  agitate,'*  and  a  threat  to 
financial  clauses  of  the  present  Education  Bill  ^ 
a  much  more  effective  weapon  than  all  the  c 
their  commands  The  memorial  farther  point 
jg' 1 00, 000  a  year  has  recently  been  voted  to 
university  colleges  without  a  single  penny  com 
land,  tn  addition,  the  present  Edueatton  Bill 
devote  one  million  pounds  for  the  use  of  Chi 
I  in  Engl  and  J  while  Scotland  took  over  the  Chi 
in  iS72  without  getting  any  assistance  from  1 
Treasury,  The  Liberal  M.P/s  threaten  to  ret 
questions  later  on,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  th 
no  success  unless  they  put  a  little  more  *'  steel 
attitude. 

,\n  exhibit  ion  to  illustrate  the  various  fnetho 
ing  home  geography  is  to  be  held  in  the  Out! 
Edinburgh,  from  July  6th  to  the  J4lh.  The  < 
be  based  on  the  regional  geography  of  the  Ed 
tricl,  and  will  comprise  a  collection  of  local 
models,  simple  apparatus  for  the  constmctioii 
the  field,  and  for  making  easy  astronoitiicaJ 
logical  obser^'£itions.  Such  an  exhibition  sboul 
greatest  value  at  ihe  present  time,  when  so  n: 
has  been  aroused  in  regard  to  the  methods  ar 
of  geography  teaching. 

IRISH. 
The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  V 
produced  a  result  unprecedented  in  Irish  secor 
tton.  The  Rulei*  and  Programme  for  1907, 
commented  on  last  month  in  this  column,  ai 
and  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
will  be.  By  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  new 
Programme,  after  being  signed  by  the  Lord 
must  lie  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Comi 
many  days^  and,  failing  objection  within  that 
become  valid  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  year 
happened.  Mr.  T,  O'DonneH  moved  an  adt 
that  the  Roial  assent  should  be  withheld  fn 
rules  until  they  were  amended  in  two  parti 
new  rules  propose  that  a  student^  to  pass  the 
as  a  whole,  must  pass  in  one  of  three  lang 
than  English),  viz,  Latin,  French,  or  Gei 
O'OonneU  proposed  that  Irish  should  be  put 
with  these  three.  His  other  proposal  was 
compulsory  subjects  for  students  competing  foi 
and  prizes  in  the  experimental  science  course, 
the  special  courses  in  domestic  economy,  and  1 
and  hygiene,  as  alternatives  to  one  of  the 
courses  of  experimental  science  and  drawing, 
course  in  physics,  chemistry  or  mechanics,  0 
botany.  Mr.  Bryce  supported  the  proposals,  ai 
accepted  by  the  House  without  a  division. 
mediate  Commissioners  have  refused  to  acce^ 
the  difficulty  will  apparently  be  solved  by  co 
another  year  the  rules  for  1905-6,  which  Mt 
since  explained  will  be  laid  on  the  table  of  t 
time  to  comply  with  the  necessary  regulatio 
rises  on  August  4th. 

The  question  arises  :  Should  the  House  of  ^ 
encouraged  to  interfere  In  purely  technical  que- 
kind?  It  no  doubt  has  the  right,  and  Mr.  Bi 
his  support.  But  we  venture  to  think  he  treat 
mediate  Board  with  scant  courtesy.  He  stj 
had  no  concrol  over  ihe  Board,  and  had  1 
suggest  what  rules  it  should  make.     This  is  hai 


place,     the    Commissioners    have    all    been 

the  Government,   and   have   been  chosen  as 

thorittes.    The    Government,    therefore,    can 

them,  and  in  a  matter  of  this  kmd  a  new 

takes    over    Ihe    responsibility    from    its    pre- 

ondh%  and  this  is  more  important,   the  Lord 

whose    Chief    Secretary    Mr.     Bryce    is,    has 

pd  the  Rules  and  Programme  and  given  them 

sanction.       The    Government    had    missed    its 

or  making  suggestions,  and  If  the  Government 

Its  mind  it  should  openly  say  so,  and  not  dis* 

libiliLy*     On  the  ground  of  the  inconvenience  it 

Mr.  Bryce  should  have  refused  to  accept  Mr* 

motion,    and   have    stated    his    willingness    to 

I  before  the  Board   with  a  view  m  an  alter- 

hJles  either  in  this  or  a  subsequent  year.     On 

|Uestion  whether  Irish  should   be  placed  on  a 

•atin,    French,    and    Gt^rman,    this    is    not    the 

,  but  it  may  be  added  that  any  student  is  at 

Irish  as  an  optional  subject. 

Commission  to  inquire  into  Trinity   College, 
the  University  of  Dublin,  has  been  appointed, 
iioners  are  :  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry  (chair- 
cm.    Christopher   Palles,    Sir   T*    Raleigh,    Sir 
fer,   Dr,   H.  Jackson,   Dr.   S.   H,   Butcher,  Df, 
Prof,  D.  J.  Coffey,  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Kelleher, 
^r   reference   are :    to    inquire    into    and    report 
tsent  state  of  Trinity  College,   Dublin,   and  of 
tty   of   Dublin,    including   the   revenues   of   the 
if   any  of   its  officers,   and   their   application ; 
f  government   of   the    University   and   of   the 
tjatem  of  instruction   in   the  college  and   the 
it  is  conducted  ;  the  system  of  university 
d   the   provision    made    for   post-graduate 
ie    encouragement    of    research ;    and    also    to 
report   upon    the  place  which   Trinity   College, 
the  University  of  Dublin,  now  hold  ^s  organs 
education    in    Ireland,    and   the  steps   proper 
to   increase   their   usefuhiess   to   the   country* 
bmmunication  adds  that  this  inquiry  will   be 
to    the    Royal    Commtsston    appointed    in 
consider   the   condition  of  higher   education 
inland  outside  Trinity  CoUege,   Dublin,     The 
is    a    strong    one.     Two    names    have    caused 
that    of    Dr.    Douglas    Hyde^    who    is    the 
the  Gaelic  League,  and  that  of  Mr.  Kelleher, 
minated   by   Trinity   College,    and    is   fhe   only 
Efrtk  fellow,  having  been  elected  so  recently  as 


abolition    of   the   Teachers'   Register    has 

strong    protests    from    Irish    secondary-sthooJ 

Association  of  Women  Graduates  has  drawn 

*hieh  it  has  asked  all  registered  Irish  teacher*^ 

forwarded    to   the    Chief    Secretary.       The 

Mild    and    the    Central    Association    of     Irisih 

fees    have    also    forwarded     protests     to     Mr* 

.  BlrrelL    There  is  no  doubt  that  registration, 

ofRciatly    acknowledged   in    Treland,    has   *n- 

of   good    influence,    and    Irish    teachers    look 

olhcial  recognition  there  at  no  distant  period- 

fio  eff^tual  substitute^ 

Cotxict:  has  been  celebrating  this  June  its 
pcrsary.  ft  may  thus  claim  to  be  of  older 
mny  of  the  women  *s  colleges  at  Oxford  or 
:!■  work  ha*  been  mainly  in  connection  with 
ivers^tv,  and  has  been  in  manv  wavs  affected 


by  the  recent  opening  of  Trinity  College  to  women.  At 
the  Commemoration  on  June  ist*  when  Lady  Aberdeen 
gave  away  the  prizes^  the  Warden,  the  Dean  of  St, 
Patrick's,  appealed  for  Government  assistance,  which  Mr. 
Bryce,  who  afterwards  spoke,  hoped  It  might  be  possible 
to  give.  An  interesting  address  was  also  delivered  by  Profr 
Butcher.  In  the  evening  a  ladies'  dinner  was  held,  and 
the  following  afternoon  there  was  a  garden-party  at  Ihe 
Vice-Regal  Lodge. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
I  Teeiinical  Instruction  for  1905  contains  some  interesting 
particulars  of  the  development  of  its  work  in  technical 
I  instruction.  This  comes  under  two  heads  ;  (t)  the  organ- 
i  sat  ton  of  a  system  of  instruction  in  day  secondary  schools 
in  such  subjects  as  experimental  sere  nee »  drawing,  domestic 
economy,  and  manual  instruction;  and  (2)  the  organisation 
of  technical  instruction  properly  so  called,  under  local 
authorities.  The  former  may  be  regarded  as  now  well 
developed.  It  has  been  established  for  four  years;  it  has 
become  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  of  almost  every 
secondary  schooS  in  Ireland,  and  is  taking  in  secondary 
education  the  position  it  was  designed  to  take.  With  re- 
gard to  the  latter,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done>  In  igoi 
there  was — outside  the  county  boroughs— scarcely  a 
technical  school  in  Ireland.  Now  a  large  number  have 
been  established,  and  there  are  schools  in  thirty  urban 
districts.  The  county  schemes  and  the  combined  urban  and 
county  schemes  are  also  working  satisfactorily.  The 
number  of  students  in  urban  districts  has  increased  from 
11,465  in  1901--3  to  17,737  ^"  "904-5-  The  greatest  need 
in  urban  centres  at  present  is  suitable  and  permanent 
buildings  in  which  to  continue  and  develop  the  work*  The 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  sitting  in  Dublin,  and  the  earlie-St  witnesses 
have  been  the  secretary,  Mr.  dU,  and  the  assistant 
secretary,  Mr.   Geo.   Fletcher* 

WELSH, 

The  Drafting  Committee  for  the  proposed  National 
Council  of  Education  has  been  held  at  Llandrindod  Wells* 
The  great  diificulty,  of  course,  is  the  question  of  represent^ 
at  ion.  The  suggestion  is  to  have  a  Council  of  not  less 
than  ninety  or  more  than  ninety-five,  and  that  the  pro- 
portion of  representation  be  fixed  and  adjusted  by  the 
King  in  Council,  under  these  conditions : — (a)  That  the 
county  councils,  the  county  boroughs,  and  the  urban  district 
councils  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouthshire  shall  together 
have  a  majority  of  one  on  the  Council;  (b)  that  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Council  shall  be  peripatetic  and  held  in  South, 
North,  and  Mid  Wales  alternately,  unless  and  until  other- 
wise resolved  by  a  majority  of  at  least  two-thirds  voting 
on  the  question  :  and  (c)  that  each  Welsh  county  council, 
county  borough,  and  urban  district  council  the  population 
of  which  exceeds  50,000  shall  have  one  representative  on 
the  Executive  of  the  Council,  with  an  additional  represent- 
ative for  each  j 00, 000  or  part  thereof  after  100,000-  This 
basis  secures  a  majority  on  the  Council  for  the  two  larger 
counties,  whilst  the  smaller  counties  obtain  a  majority  of 
one  in  the  constitution  of  the  Executive  of  twenty -seven 
members. 

Frcw  the  educational  point  of  view,  of  perhaps  more 
importance  is  the  sugge^stion  of  a  consultative  committtee 
which  shall  report  to  the  Council  on  any  matter  referred 
to  it,  and  shall  have  power  to  advise  the  Council  on 
any  educational  questions.  The  consultative  committee 
shiill  consist  of  such  a  number  of  members  of  thf  Council 
as  the  Council  thinks  fit,  and  of  («)  two  persons  appointed 
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tlw*r  i^ffiif^r^ity  i>AU^  *A  U'*W,  Afci#rT»c»7ih ;  ic}  one 
p*^wm    ;$pf^An*M    \fj    th^    L'niv*r^itf    0>IS^i5*'    fA    North 

tA  V^^th  'A'*!^^  »riA  MfmnwAiih^htr*",  Uf  two  h^ad  t^-a^h^rft 
jn  %0'tfKiAi$rj  V  hrxyl%  in  U'aW  ;[if»pr/jnt^  br  th*  CfAMncil : 
iff  two  h»^4»A  %*-'A0\%0rf%  \n  pufA'u  H^tivmt^rr  w^^^hool*  in  Wal«* 
jippfftntf^  \fy  tHf.  Ofuntti:  i/if  ofv*  p*Tv>n  appointed  by 
flM'  Cffumii  *A  th^  S'At'umA  Mu««njm  //f  Wal^ ;  (A;  on^ 
piTt'/n  ny^nu\»^  \fy  th*-  C^Hinttl  of  th#r  National  Library 
</(  W«l*^ ;  »nd  /i;  mi^  h  a  num\M^  tA  p*rrv>n»  of  rxperi^-nce 
in  *<lMiai»//n  and  a/<|oainl*d  with  tlu-  n*^%  of  th#*  coll#?|5e*. 
•rfh^y/f*,  and  r/ih*T  t^wHtumnX  in«tituti<m*  in  WaUr*  a*  th* 
iUmnt'tS  may  think  fit,  pr'/vid#^  that  at  lea%t  two  of  Mjch 
p#^«tf/n«  fthall  li*-  w/mwm. 

fr  •^^n*  that  th/*  qu«^ti//n  i«  heinf{  raiwd  in  Wal<^  a* 
fo  wh/'th^T  th^  •y»t*'m  tA  int^rrm^iat*'  Klucation  cannot 
1^  UMt  rnuih  *'  in*pwt*-d."  On^  h^adma%t#^  ha«  recently 
#*/miplained  of  having  had,  within  a  «»hr/rt  «»pace  of  time, 
five  in*pe#fion*,  thr^**  in  three  we^rkn.  **  The  fuppo«ition 
Wttn  that  th*7  were  intend*^  to  l>em'rit  the  school,  but 
he  dM  not  think  the  tuhtxtl  benefited  oiv  «inf?le  scrap  by 
fhefii,  t»%tt*pi  by  one.  The  other  frnir  wen*  pprely  a  waste 
of  money  ttnt\  a  fun*'.'*  It  app«*'drn  that  four  of  the**?  in- 
•pertlim*  were  by  the  lioard  of  Kduration,  and  one  by  the 
Ontnil  WeUh  lUturd,  One  point  the  teacher*  would 
prob/iMy  like  to  know  aUiut  the  new  National  Council 
for  Widen  in  :  Will  th«'  inspections  be  or^aniiied,  a«  well 
un  the  *ih«K>|ii? 

In  Kni^liind  we  are  uccuotomed  to  asnociate  youth  only 
un  Nchohirs  in  the  Sunday  whooU.  Not  no  in  Wales. 
Surely  WuleN  \n  rl^ht— for  education  in  conterminous  with 
life.  It  ftuiy  Neem  undif^nlfied  to  continue  to  f{o  to  school 
when  one  id  i^rnwn  up,  but  to  continue  one's  education 
throufjh  life  \n  the  only  sound  view.  In  North  Wales  a 
liidy  has  estahlished  (he  custom  of  presentinf^  medals  to 
the  oldest  six  Sunday-school  scholars.  The  awards  have 
recently  been  made,  to  people  whose  ajjes  were  as 
follows  :  84,  84,  83,  83,  83,  r)o,  89 ;  and  the  years  of 
memhrrship  of  the  Sunday  schwil  were  respectively  81,  81, 
80.  80,  8t,  85. 


KKCKNT    SCHOOL-BOOKS    AND 

APPARATUS. 

Modern  Languagei. 

K/emi'Mfiiry  French  Accidcncf  with  Kxercises.  By  Ci.  H. 
flarke  and  W.  Ci.  (iriflilhs.  108  pp.  (Hrown.)  is.  3d. 
net.  I'he  ^rrater  {xirt  of  the  hook  is  taken  up  by  a  succinct 
statement  t»f  the  rhief  facts  of  the  accidence  ;  the  rest  con- 
sists of  twenty  pajjes  of  Kn^lish  sentences  to  be  translated 
Into  French,  and  a  vt>cabulary.  There  is  really  nothin(« 
frenh  alwuil  the  Uiok,  We  even  seem  to  have  met  Ix'fore 
this  the  i^tatement  in  the  preface  that  **  there  is  no  royal 
road  u^  learnlnj*.'* 

(trdiMMiiiirc  Frrtfi(aisc  KUmentairc,  By  W.  M.  Poole, 
vlll.  t  ii»»  pp.  (Murray.)  i.v.  ryf.-This  is  a  careful  piece 
of  work,  pn'M^nteil  in  an  attractive  form.  All  that  is 
hntM)rlant  in  the  accidents  and  syntax  is  jjathered  into 
seventy  imjje*  of  clear  i\\^\  and  ii  followwl  by  capital 
everiM^e^  on  n^forn^  lineij.  The  Nx^k  is  intended  for 
xounj^r  pupiU  than  the  (tfammmrt  Franfaisc  which 
Mr.  IVnOe  wr\>te  ijon^e  years  ajjo  in  collaboration  with 
M.  IWker, 


ImUnmedtmU  French,  Bf  I^ 
tGinn^f  is. — ^ThU  bock  haik  from 
pnMufnabij  be  used  bv  pufiOs 
%aietit  to  our  matriculation.  It 
larj^y  of  a  philosophical  aad  abstract  char. 
pa^^ages  based  on  these,  soaie  "*  esoxise 
re\-iew/*  and  a  good  FocabularT.  It  ts  to 
that  the  matter  is  noc  more  raried,  aad  it  c 
that  the  book  supplies  a  want. 

S-yuveUe  Gtammatre  FrtM^aise.  Br  J. 
xii.-f-iS^  pp.  (Methu'^-n.)  21. — We  are  geti 
Americans  call  **  an  elegant  suflKciencr  ' 
grammars  written  in  French  for  English  pi 
must  at  once  add  that  Mr.  Anderson "s  boo 
great  deal  that  is  of  interest.  We  are  inci 
that  his  introduction  on  French  pronunci^ 
written  in  English,  is  nevertheless  too  difficult 
owing  to  excessive  condensation.  The  beginr 
nothing  of  it,  and  to  the  expert  it  natural! 
familiar  matter.  The  treatment  of  accideno 
deserves  the  careful  attention  of  teachers,  a 
suggestive  and  sometimes  illuminating.  The 
very  judiciously  chosen,  and  the  teacher  will  fii 
useful. 

Elementary  French  Grammar.  By  Dr. 
Third  edition,  revised  by  C.  T.  Onions. 
(Nutt.)  25. — Mr.  Onions  has  now  brought  tl 
line  with  his  recent  revision  of  Otto's  large 
versation  grammar.  He  has  rewritten  the  s€ 
with  the  pronunciation,  and  in  the  vocabulai 
is  now  accompanied  by  a  phonetic  transcript  in 
of  the  Association  Phon^tique  International 
have  been  well  to  add  also  some  of  the  exer 
script.  As  for  the  Gaspey-Otto-Sauer  method, 
known  as  a  typical  translation  method  to  call  1 
here. 

Bell's  First  French  Reader.  By  R.  P.  Ath< 
78  pp.  (Bell.)  15. — This  is  a  nicely  printed 
forty-eight  short  pieces  in  prose  and  verse, 
many  authors,  and  almost  as  varied  in  value 
trations.  There  are  footnotes,  mainly  in 
sections  of  connected  words.  It  is  satisf actor} 
growing  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  acqi 
useful  stock  of  words.  We  also  welcome  M 
decision  to  give  no  French-English  or  Ei 
vocabulary,  but  we  regret  that  he  continues 
the  value  of  composition  for  beginners.  Th 
careful  piece  of  work,  and  deserves  commenda 

Materials  for   French    Prose   Composition. 
Fifth    edition,    revised    by    C.    T.    Onions. 
(Nutt.)     25.  6d. — Mr.   Onions  has  subjected  th 
thorough  revision,  and  thereby  increased  its  vj 
ably.     Reform   teachers   might   utilise    some   o 
for  free  compositions. 

P.  ].  Stahl,  Les  Aventures  de  Tom  Poua 
H.  H.  Morton.  46  pp.  (Blackie.)  4d. — 1 
version  of  the  Tom  Thumb  story  is  suitable 
their  second  or  third  year  of  instruction  ;  but 
have  preferred  notes  in  French,  or  no  notes  a 
provided  deal  mainly  with  elementarr  gram 
renderings  of  the  text.  W'e  note  a  few  mi 
(p.  q),  des  (p.  II,  I.  o),  crayons  (p.  15,  1.  2^ 
(p.   iQ,  1.  24),  petit  (p.  31,  1.  9),  qui  (p.  31,  1. 

I       y.    .V.    Rouilly,    L'Ahhe    de    I'Epie,       Edited 
j    Hariog.    00  pp.    (Blackie.)   8d. — A  Ttrj  sentic 


[-water  type,  which  hardly  deserves  to  be  r^ad 
M  notes  are  adequate  and  generally  trust- 
lire  inferesied  to  learn  that  D*Alembert  **  ascer- 
uantity    of   the    terrestrial    axU.'*      That    was 

riff,  CroiuUes  ci  Pol' mi- s  Chohks.  Hdited  hy 
71  pp.     (RivJnglons.)     u. — A  simple  little 

fW  well-known  pttems ;  brief  notes  in  French; 

isistitif;  of  questions  in  French  on  the  text, 
ipggestions  for  lomposition  ;  and,  we  regret  to 
Is  for  re-translation.  We  have  no  room  for  a 
■ispnnts  we  noticed ;  Mr.  Hartog  will  doubt - 
me  careful  in  time.  We  must,  however,  ask 
fVilliams  to  give  us  something  better  than  the^e 
i  for  she  has  done  much  hetl's^r  work  before  this. 
pi  Croisilles,  with  squashed  nose  and  gome  leg, 
ibouc  to  sting  the  twopenny  loaf  at  the  end  of 

Fihe   water,   Is  enough   to   prevent  one  from 
tory;  but  the  second  picture  is  perhaps  even 

pistes  di?  La  F&ntame.  Edited  by  W^  G. 
f  pp.  (Rivingtons.)  u.— Mr.  Hartog  has 
|oty-four  of  the  faeu-known  fables,  and  has 
Inch  explanatory  notes  and  exercise?^  consisting 
)^n  the  text,  to  be  answ'ered  m  French,  sugges- 
Iten  exercises,  short  passages  for  translation 
and  a  vocabulary.  This  work  is,  on  th«* 
lone,  The  proof,  as  we  have  noticed  before 
r,  Hartog*s  book?,  has  not  been  read  with 
We  have  noticed  misprints  on  p.  14 
p.  15  {fongbe],  p,  30  icroqtt^r),  p.  35 
p,  50  (tas^erent),  p.  54  (fratt^mse),  p,  72 
igtr)^  not  to  mention  faulty  punr'tuatlon  and 
spellings,  which  only  confuse  pupils,  such  as 
ttoit  (p,  4},  tres-fort  (p,  S),  prsans  (p.  11)* 
ry  appears  to  he  complete.  There  nre  three 
^e  illustrations  by  Miss  Mary  Williams*  A 
it  of  La  Fontaine  might  well  have  been  added  ; 
pity  not  to  give  pupils  some  idi^a  of  th*?  man 
I  they  are  reading* 

(Wc^e,     Organe    dt    la     Guilde    Iniernati&naU. 

la    Sorbonnc,    Paris,)       Abonnement  :    France, 

an  ]  Etranger,  9.50  francs  par  an  ;  le  num^ro, 

*We  congratulate  the  Guilde  on   its  enterprise 

js  attracihe  journal,  a  symbol  of  the  entente 

ieen  French  and  English  teacher*  of  languages. 

ateresting  articles  and  reviews,  hints  for  candi* 

pag    for   examinations    in    English,    details   of 

French  literature  for  foreigners,  &c.     We  trust 

)imiche  will  have  a  long  and  prosperous  life. 

Glajiics. 

of    Virgil,   ivith  a    Translailon.     By   Charles 
In     two     volumes.     J 10 +  336     pp*     (Arnold.) 
be  classical  student  will  look  on  these  volumes 
h  they  remind  one  of  olden  days  when  authors 
ft  in    their    editions    of    the    jtnmortals.     These 
beautifully    printed    on    fine    paper    in    large, 
faiid    with   ample   margins.     The    work   is   not 
iih  a  flourish  of   trumpets,   but   left  to  stand 
nedts :  and  the  only  introdLiction  of  a  personal 
the    dedication    to    the    translator's    daughter, 
name  familiar  to  all   readers  of  Virgil.     We 
of    that    other    father    and    daughter    who 
m   making    what   is,    perhaps,    the    best   com- 
be Aeneid— Dr,  James  Henry  and  Mi^  Henry. 


We  have  no  hint  as  to  the  texts  which  Mt.  Billson  uses; 
he  prints  the  Latin  text  opposite  the  English ;  but  he 
does  so,  we  imagine,  rather  as  an  aid  to  the  reader  than 
as  an  attempt  at  independent  criticism.  The  English 
translation  is  in  blank  verse,  and  is  contained  in  the  same 
number  of  lines  as  the  original  i  every  point  in  the  original 
is  attempted  to  be  reproduced,  even  to  the  incomplete  lines* 
Considering  the  nature  of  the  English  and  Latin  languages, 
this  implies  severe  compression,  and  sometimes  the  omission 
of  unimportant  details.  But  Mr.  Billson 's  skill  is  great, 
and  very  little  indeed  is  left  out.  The  compression,  how- 
ever, has  an  effect  on  the  rhythm*  which  is  rather  stiff, 
especially  in  the  rapid  passages.  The  style  Is  severely 
simple,  eschewing  all  manner  of  affected  characteristics  i 
but,  at  the  same  time,  ii  must  be  admitted  it  does  miss 
a  good  deal  of  V'irgii's  delicacy.  Nevertheless^  it  can  be 
read  with  real  satisfaction,  and  Is,  indeed,  a  remarkable 
feat.  Mr.  Billson  is  evidently  a  good  scholar,  and  on  that 
score  will  satisfy  the  exacting  reader.  We  may  conclude 
with  a  specimen  taken  almost  at  random,  for  the  work- 
manship ii*  good  throughout. 

V,  500. 

**  Then  each  with  all  his  strength  the  bended  bow 
Strings,  and  the  weapons  froxn  his  quiver  draws  : 
And  first  Hippocoon's  arrow  through  the  sky 
Sped  from  the  shrilling  cord,  and  cut  the  air. 
And  struck  and  in  the  wooden  mast  stood  fixed. 
The  mast  w*as  shaken,  and  the  affrighted  bird 
Fluttered,  and  widely  rang  the  loud  applause. 
Then  Mnestheus  keen  stood  forth  and  drew  the  bow» 
High-aiming,  and  with  eye  and  shaft  at  one. 
The  bird,  alas  !  his  arrow  failed  to  reach. 
Which  sundered  yet  the  knots  and  hempen  bonds 
That  tied  her  foot,  and  held  her  from  the  mast* 
She  to  the  winds  and  stormy  clouds  took  flight. 
Then  swift  Eurytion,  who  had  kept  his  shaft 
Long  on  the  string,  and  prayed  his  brother's  help. 
Saw  in  the  void  rejoicing,  and  transfixed 
Beneath  a  sable  cloud  the  winging  dove. 
She  fell,  and  in  her  body  fixed  the  shaft 
Brought  back,  but  left  her  spirit  with  the  stars." 

Flautus,  CMpiivi.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Vocabulary,  By  the  Rev.  J.  Henson.  xxiv,+  i36  pp. 
(Blackie.)  as.— Those  who  are  old  enough  to  read  Plautus 
ought  to  have  a  Latin  dictionary  ;  and  we  are  amazed  to 
see  a  vocabulary  added  to  this  book.  It  is  one  more  sign 
of  the  opportunism  which  reigns  tn  the  school  world,  and 
the  general  lack  of  any  definite  principles  on  the  part  of 
teachers.  The  same  lack  of  principles  is  seen  in  the 
editor's  work.  He  has,  for  example,  a  section  on  prosody, 
without  explaining  the  principles  of  difference  between 
Plan  tine  metre  and  its  Greek  model,  or  the  influence  of  the 
Latin  word -accent  upon  the  Greek  rules.  Mr,  Henson 
seems  to  imagine  that  the  metrical  ictus  is  responsible 
for  the  shortening  of  long  vowels  (p.  16),  whereas  it  was 
the  word-accent  which  Plaiittjis  generally  makes  10 
coincide  with  the  ictus.  The  paragraphs  on  metre  {p.  17) 
are  so  vague  as  to  be  useless ;  it  is  just  the  prin- 
ciple of  Pfautus's  **  very  definite  rules  of  metre  "  which 
needs  explaining.  In  details  there  is  the  same  inaccuracy. 
What  syllables  ending  in  m  were  '*  long "  in  Flautus's 
day?  What  is  the  consonantal  value  of  u  {p.  xvi.)?  The 
first  vowels  ol/titrntn  and  Acehi^runs  are  given  as  examples 
of  '*  terminations  **;  and  no  reason  is  given  why  termin* 
attons  afterwards  short,  such  as  auditor,  should  be  long  in 
Plautus.     What  Is  to  be  made  of  such  a  statement  as  this  ; 
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*'  The  vowels  -i  and  -u  [sic]  are  treated  sometimes  as 
consonants,  e.g.,  igj,  /iTistis.  This  consonantal  treatment 
of  -M  [sic]  gives  us  such  forms  as  sis  for  si  uis,  sultis  for 
si  uoltis."  Was  the  first  word,  then,  pronounced  as  fwistis 
(with  w) ;  and,  if  so,  why  is  the  u  marked  long?  And 
was  si  uis  pronounced  sywis?  What  does  it  all  mean? 
If  sis  implies  anything  as  to  «,  it  is  rather  that  u  was  so 
slurred  as  to  be  inaudible ;  but  it  was  a  consonant,  anyhow. 
In  the  notes  are  many  things  which  need  correction.  Thus 
the  Plautine  phrase  for  '*  don't  make  any  mistake  **  is  ne 
frustra  sis^  not  ne  crres  (14) ;  nitnis  quam  is  not  quatn 
nimiSt  but  the  quam  is  indefinite  like  irtos  (102) ;  cecum 
eccos  contains  a  shortened  enclitic  form  of  eum  cos  (169) ; 
dixeram  is  a  preterite  in  194,  not  a  pluperfect,  one  of 
Plautus's  characteristic  idioms ;  Greek  0  was  not  pro- 
nounced like  English  //i,  as  the  note  on  274  seems  to 
imply;  seruitutem  seruit  (334),  like  all  such  phrases  when 
the  cognate  accusative  has  no  adjective,  is  intensive ;  sedulo 
is  not  connected  with  sedeo  (385) ;  if  one  thing  is  certain 
about  di^rectus,  it  is  that  it  is  not  derived  from  dh  crgctus 
(636). 

Euripides  :  the  Medea  and  Hippolytus.  With  Introduction, 
Translations,  and  Notes.  By  Sydney  Waterlow.  xviii.+ 
206  pp.  (Dent.)  25.  6d.  net. — This  book  is  the  first  of  a 
new  "  Greek  and  Latin  Series  "  which  Messrs.  Dent  are 
publishing.  There  are  no  doubt  a  number  of  persons  who 
like  their  crib  to  be  printed  opposite  the  text,  as  it  is  here ; 
personally,  we  prefer  to  take  our  Greek  and  our  English  neat 
and  separately.  It  does  not  appear  whether  Mr.  Dent  is  to 
give  English  readers  just  a  taste  of  each  author,  or  complete 
editions  :  in  fact,  the  aim  of  the  series  is  not  quite  clear. 
We  should  much  prefer  to  have  the  texts  without  the  intro- 
duction. Mr.  Waterlow 's  introduction  is  readable  enough, 
true ;  but  ten  pages  is  not  enough  to  discuss  Euripides,  not 
even  enough  for  the  literary  and  psychological  questions 
which  arise  out  of  the  two  plays.  Critical  notes,  too,  should 
be  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  text,  not  at  the  end.  The  trans- 
lation is  not  always  accurate  in  details;  e.^.,  there  is 
no  reference  to  the  speaker  in  oZtra  Suo-ftcv^r  (Medea,  866), 
which  is  rendered  '*  for  all  we  are  so  at  odds  " ;  hpyi.s  (870)  is 
** moods,"  not  "outbursts";  \tvK7)v  irapriiia  (1148)  is  not 
"lovely  face."  The  style  is  a  natural  modern  colloquial, 
and  was  no  doubt  chosen  on  purpose  to  represent  that  of 
Euripides.  It  is  far  from  affectation,  but  errs  sometimes  in 
the  use  of  long  Latin  words  which  recall  the  daily  press. 
"Not  that  I  would  complain  of  your  previous  behaviour,** 
says  Jason  to  Medea,  as  if  he  were  a  Cabinet  Minister 
speaking  of  a  great  proconsul.  The  effect  is  really  quite 
funny  at  times ;  but  much  of  it  is  surprisingly  good  and 
idiomatic.  The  print  is  small,  but  clear,  and  the  book  is 
well  got  up.  A  frontispiece  is  the  bust  of  Euripides  from 
Naples. 

The  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles.  With  a  Commentary 
abridged  from  the  larger  edition  of  Sir  R.  C.  Jebb.  By  Dr. 
E.  S.  Shuckburgh.  xliv.-f  228  pp.  (Cambridge  University 
Press.)  45. — We  have  already  noticed  the  abridged  editions 
of  the  Antigone  and  Oedipus  Coloneus.  The  merits  of  Sir 
R.  Jebb*s  edition  are  so  well  known  that  they  need  no 
praise  from  us ;  and  this  abridgment  will  probably  be  just 
the  thing  for  the  undergraduate  or  the  sixth-form  boy  pre- 
paring for  an  examination.  It  is  not  the  thing,  however, 
for  the  ordinary  schoolboy,  for  whose  use  an  edition  should 
be  specially  made,  containing  much  less  than  this,  but  in 
some  respects  more.  We  should  not  have  said  this  but  that 
we  feel  sure  it  will  be  used  by  the  ordinary  schoolboy,  since 
neither  he  nor  his  masters  know  what  is  good  for  him. 


English. 

Andrew  Marvell.  By  Augustine  Birrell.  : 
millan.)  2s.  net. — Mr.  Birrell  has  added  to  tl 
number  of  biographies  of  Marvell  now  extant 
is  quite  worthy  both  of  himself  and  his  subj* 
a  great  deal  of  this  volume  is  concerned  wi 
of  Marveirs  day,  and  this  somewhat  thon 
been  handled  in  these  pages  with  much  sk 
tion.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  ^ 
Marvell's  career  remains  more  vivid  in  tl 
reader  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  the  man 
satirist,  or  the  quiet,  conscientious  member 
of  Commons.  Suflfice  it  to  say  that  in  I 
Marvell  is  here  faithfully  dealt  with,  and 
fewer  **  Birrellisms  **  sprinkled  on  these  p< 
might  expect  from  their  author,  the  bool 
interesting,  and  is  a  distinct  and  happy  a 
series  in  which  it  appears. 

The  English  Writings  of  Abraham  Cowle 
Waller.  viii.-f467  pp.  (Cambridge  Univ 
45.  (>d,  net. — This  is  likely  to  be  for  many 
the  standard  edition  of  Cowley's  English  p 
a  volume  is  to  follow  containing  his  English 
plays,  a  measure  of  justice  will  be  dealt  1 
which  he  has  long  deserved  and  been  deni 
has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  I 
worthy  of  high  praise  in  respect  of  its  genei 
and  serviceableness,  to  say  nothing  of  its  s< 
trustworthiness.  This  volume  contains  the  ** 
**  The  Mistress,**  the  "  Pindarique  Odes,"  th« 
and  the  **  Verses  written  on  Several  Occa 
contribution  to  the  classics  of  English  literj 
therefore,  command  respectful  attention,  anc 
possession  of  any  person  of  scholarly  tastes, 
to  imagine  that  any  desire  to  supplant  it 
arise. 

Forty  Bible  Lessons  and  Forty  Illustrativ 
R.  M.  Brown.  254  pp.  35.  6d.  (H.  R.  A 
volume  has  been  written  and  compiled  for  1 
interesting  children  under,  say,  twelve  yea 
will  probably  succeed  in  a  notable  d^ree  ir 
purpose;  for  this  impressionable  period  is  a 
tunity  for  sowing  all  kinds  of  stories  in  y< 
and  these  selected  stories  of  the  Bible  are  \ 
the  presentation  they  receive  in  these  pages, 
not  only  to  teach  facts,  but  also  to  teach  the 
lying  each  story  in  this  volume ;  and  the  me 
is,  first  to  get  the  occurrence  well  fixed  in  th 
of  childhood,  then  by  aid  of  a  little  verse  (\ 
a  *'  memory  gem  **)  to  fasten  it  there,  and 
some  manual  exercise  or  **  occupation  **  to 
enforce  it  still  further  (for  the  children  are  to 
acts),  and  lastly,  by  means  of  a  simple  chi 
make  the  whole  process  secure.  A  book  so 
painstakingly  produced  ought  to  meet  with  r 
acceptance.  It  is  not  in  the  least  "  viewy 
blessing  ! 

Old     Testament     History,      By      G.     Car 
(Relfe.)     25. — This  is   an   excellent    way  of 
history  of  Israel  from  the  descent  of  Jacob 
the  rejection  of  King  Saul.    The  text  is   ta 
Revised  Version,  and  all  the  episodes  are  pr 
actual   words  of  Scripture.     For  class-work 
ment  may  be  described  as   invaluable,  and 
book  will  tend  immensely  to  facilitate  the  a 
a  clear  idea  of  the  outline  of  Jewish  history 
with    which    it   deals.    The   notes,    the   short 


pfaical  Ek«tches  have  l>een  well  done,  and  Ihe 
well  repay  use.  It  ought  to  he  followed  by 
Lling  with  the  later  Jewish  history  on  the  same 

I  0f  Job.  By  Canon  S.  R.  Driver,  xxxyu-j- 
CJarendon  Press.)  aj,  6  J.  net.— This  ts  a 
tempt  so  to  explain  the  text  of  the  Revised 
to  make  this  biblical  drama  intelligible  to  the 
ueaced  reader*  It  must  be  conceded  that  many 
disiappear  altogether  under  Canon  Driver  *ij 
treatment,  and  the  convenient,  handy  form  of 
;  ought  quickly  to  make  it  the  popular  com- 
on  this  Book>  The  notes  are  as  condensed  as 
e  tent  is  divided  into  paragraphs  with  an  argu- 
ed to  each  ;  difficalties  are  explained  and  prefer- 
itive  readings  are  indicated  r  and  an  excellent 
added*  A  detailed  examination  of  this  little 
(possible  here,  but  the  points  we  have  noted 
i<lic*ent  to  rocornniend  it  to  the  class  for  whom 
tten ;  and  Canon  Driver's  scholarship  should 
M  a  lasting  popularity. 

%r  School  Boys  and  School  Girh.  By  W, 
kj  pp*  (Oliphant,  Anderson  and  Ferrier.)  ss. 
ilegant  little  bcx»k  is  the  outcome  of  an  attempt 
genuine  piety  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  young 
IS  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  w^hat 
on  used  to  say  he  failed  to  gravp  when  people 
*  personal  *^  religion.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
ic  pi**iy  which  is  inculcated  in  these  pages; 
thor*s  effort  commands  respect,  even  if  one  > 
i  by  no  means  circumscribed  by  thp  orthodox 
n  of  the  writer.  It  may  be  commended  even 
tjs  who  have  long  ceased  to  be  attracted  by 
ki  of  any  kind. 

Writers.     By  \\\  R  Trent.     XX.  +  524  pp.     (The 
To*)     5*.  net-^-This  ts  a  volume  of  selections  in 
erse.     ft  is  an  American  volume,  and   is  prin-    ' 
Fned    for   the   use  of  classes   in    the   Southern    ' 
uld   it   find   its   way   into   English   schools  over    , 
4  probably  be  found  useful,  for  the  knowledge 
I  literature   which  obtains  in   England   is  com-    j 
Ball-^limited,   as  a  matter  of  fact,   to  O.   W. 
iRfeltijw.   Mark  Twain,  and  a  few  humourists* 
volume   introduces   readers   to   a  large  number    | 
pio  are  all   but   unknown,   even   by   name,    on 
Sflie   Atlantic;   and   while   it  is  perhaps  highly    I 
IS   an   introduction   to   the  history   of  America 
^oti  of  American  literature,   it  makes  a  read- 
Mn    intensely    interesting    nature.     Bnef    bb- 
n  critical   notices  of   the   authors  drawn  upon 
J  each  selection,  and  the  statesmen  and  orators 
hpm  States  contribute   a   handsome   share   to 

t  English,  By  H.  W.  F.  and  F.  G.  F,  t-370 
ion  Press.)  6s.^Thts  book,  which  is  the 
at  **The  Queen's  English,"  ''The  Dean's 
Errors  in  English/'  and  others,  is  nothing 
;  admirably  done.  The  scheme  is  very  simple. 
f  ha*'e  a  chapter  on  vocabulary,  one  on  syntax, 
and  graces,*^  and  one  on  punctuation.  All 
N^ssary.  but,  if  we  might  have  had  a  word,  the 
ia|H«rs  would  have  been  lengthened  at  the 
jft  Others «  The  second  part  consists  of  sections 
t  Ijuotation,  grammar,  meaning,  ambiguity, 
■Ml  done  by  clear  thinkers  and  plain  speakers. 


There  is.  as  one  would  expect,  some  hair-splitting?  there 
are  many  statements  to  which  the  reader  will  lake  strong 
I  e.Kception,  but  there  is,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  only  one 
I  injustice.  It  Will  r?ot  do,  notwithstanding  an  explanation 
in  the  preface,  to  quote  Daily  Teicgrnph  correspondence  as 
Daily  Telegraph.  When  *'  Daily  Telegmph  '*  is  added  to 
any  statement,  the  statement  is  understood  as  being  made 
on  the  authority  of  the  paper ;  no  newspaper  can  suffer 
the  syntax  of  its  correspondents  to  go  forth  to  the  world 
as  its  own.  U'ill  these  compilers  confer  a  further  benelii 
on  Ihe  public  by  compiling  from  books,  newspapers,  and 
debates  **  The  King's  Logic"? 

Coriolanus.     By  A*  W.  Verity.     xx.\vL-h30S  pp.     (Cam- 
I  bridge   University  Press-)    35.— Mr.  Verity  in  this  volume 
continues     his     notable     contributions     to     Shakespearean 
literature  in  an  edition  of  this  play  which  is  almost  ideally 
perfect.     Of    his    labours    as    an    editor    of    Shakespeare^^H 
enough    is    row    known    to    ensure    any    volume    in    thitf^^^| 
wonderful     series    all     the    appreciation     it     merits.     This        ' 
volume  reproduces  all   the  familiar  features  of  the  series, 
and    it  is  interesting  to  note    points  in   which  the  present 
editor  owes  something  to  the  great  work  of  Prof*  Bradley. 
The    section    of    the    introduction    which    deals    with    the 
Elizabethan    **  colouring  *'    in    this    tragedy    is    well    worth 
attention,,  as  are   also  all   the    notes   and    the   extracts  for 
North's    Plutarch,    and    the   iippendix  on   dramatic    irony. 
This  volume  is  as  good  as  anything  Mr.  Verity  has  done. 

Sdections  from  Prcscott.  By  Oliphant  Smeaton.  xvi.^t- 
269  pp.  (Dent,}  15.  net, — \\c  are  inclined  to  give  great 
credit  to  the  compiler  of  this  volume,  not  only  because  he 
has,  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  done  his  work 
well,  but  because  he  has  managed  to  hit  upon  an  origin mI 
idea  for  a  reading-book.  Prcscott  is  read  by  those  of 
mature  years,  but  he  is  little  known  to  boys  and  girls. 
Yet  he  belonged  to  that  school  of  historians  who,  whatever 
their  deficiencies  in  scientific  equipment,  knew*  how  Itii 
make  history  interesting.  Mr.  Smeaton  has  strung 
together  a  number  of  Prescott*s  more  exciting  episodes  in 
the  form  of  a  continuous  narrative,  and  supplies  a  very 
readable  introduction.  .Altogether  the  volume  h  of  great 
interest,  and  lends  distinction  10  the  series  in  which  it 
appears. 

The  Psalter  in  EngUsh  Varse.  By  John  Keble.  With  an 
introduction  by  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  444  pp. 
Essays  from  the  Spfctatot.  A  collection  of  Steele's  and  of 
Addison's  papers  on  the  minor  morals,  made  by  \V.  A. 
I*ewis  Bettany.  431  pp.  P&ems  by  Christina  Rossetti. 
With  an  introduction  by  Alice  MeynelL  aoo  pp.  (Blackie's 
Red  I.etter  Library,)  2s.  6d,  net  each.^ — We  have  often 
expressed  our  appreciation  of  the  volumes  in  this  daintily 
produced  series,  li  is  only  necessary  to  say  of  the  latest  1 
additions  to  what  has  become  a  favourite  collection  of 
classical  masterpieces  that  they  are  well  chosen  and  main- 
tain the  reputation  for  beauty  and  general  eicellence  won 
by  previous  Volumes  in  the  library. 

Mai  them  Arnold's  Merope,  io  which  is  appended  the 
Electfa  of  Sophocles,  translated  by  Robert  Whitelaw. 
By  Prof.  J.  Chunon  Collins,  vi.  +  ifig  pp.  (Clarendon 
Press.)  3^'  6d.— This  elaborate  and  scholarly  edition  will 
be  Welcome  to  the  general  reader  who  may  wish  to  know 
in  detail  what  typical  Greek  tragedies  were  like,  and  also 
for  students  in  schools.  In  these  pages  it  is  possible  to 
study  both  these  selected  work^  with  care  and  thorough- 
ness, for  Prof.  Collins  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  this 
book    a    satisf actor v    introduction    for    those    who    would 
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desire  an  acquaintance  with  Attic  tragedy  in  its  most  per- 
fect form.  The  metrical  schemes  of  the  choruses  are 
deserving  of  close  attention. 

Poetic  Gems.  vi.+  i84  pp.  (Chambers.) — There  are 
many  points  about  this  little  compilation  which  are  worthy 
of  praise,  and  not  the  least  of  them  is  the  success  with 
which  it  fulfils  its  aim  of  being  **  a  selection  of  good  poetry 
for  young  readers."  In  its  present  form  it  includes  four 
parts,  each  of  which  can  also  be  purchased  separately ; 
and  these  are  so  graded  as  to  appeal  to  children  ranging 
from  ten  to  fourteen  years  old  or  so.  Many  old  favourites 
are  included  in  this  collection,  and  also  some  pieces  less 
widely  known ;  but  it  is  all  excellent  matter,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  memorising.  We  should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  note  on  Will  Carleton  on  p.  181  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory  if  it  cleared  up  the  confusion  likely  to  arise 
between  this  writer,  who  is  comparatively  unknown,  and 
Will  Carleton  the  Irish  novelist,  whose  fame  is  world-wide. 

History 

The  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States.  By  K. 
Coman.  xviii.  +  343  +  xxiv.  pp.  (The  Macmillan  Co.) 
55.  net. — ^This  book  comes  to  us  from  America,  with  the 
wealth  of  illustrations,  bibliography,  and  references  to 
which  we  are  now  so  well  accustomed.  To  the  youngest 
students,  American  history  is  too  difficult  as  a  whole,  be- 
cause of  its  modern  and  constitutional  character.  Even, 
therefore,  in  the  early  colonising  days,  and  much  more  in 
later  times,  elementary  books  of  .American  history  give  the 
impression  that  there  is  nothing  but  fighting.  Books  for 
somewhat  older  scholars  convey  the  idea  that  Americans 
are  all  lawyers,  interested  in  political  rights  and  wrongs. 
It  is  only  when  these-  stages  are  passed,  and  some  idea  of 
economics  is  possible,  that  such  a  book  as  this  tells  the 
inner  story  of  American  life.  Religion  and  commerce  are 
still  the  motives  of  mankind,  and  here  we  have,  told  in 
clear  language,  the  economic  forces  which  have  built  up 
the  nation  known  as  the  United  States  of  America.  Miss 
Coman  leads  us  from  the  America  of  aborigines,  through 
the  periods  of  discovery  and  colonisation,  through  the 
struggle  over  customs  and  excise  which  led  to  the  War  of 
Independence,  and  so  to  modern  tariffs  and  trusts.  The 
book,  is  full  of  matter,  and  is  eminently  useful  as  a  guide 
to  the  understanding,  not  only  of  historical,  but  of  present- 
day  politics. 

The  Story  of  our  Native  Land  and  Empire.  264  pp. 
(Blackie.)  is.  6d. — This  is  Book  VI.  of  a  concentric  series 
of  **  Complete  History  Readers."  It  is  well  illustrated, 
and  is  supplied  with  summaries  of  the  chapters  and  with 
notes  and  explanations.  The  story  is  correctly  told,  and 
is  mainly  devoted  to  the  later  stages  of  the  narrative. 
The  first  half  brings  us  to  the  death  of  William  III.,  and 
the  second  to  the  accession  of  King  Edward. 

Rights  and  Duties  of  Citizenship.  By  W.  D.  Aston. 
113  pp.  (Clive.)  15.  6d. — The  chapters  in  this  booklet  are 
headed  respectively  :  the  Nature  of  Citizenship,  the  Citizen's 
Standing  before  the  Law,  the  General  Rights  of  Citizen- 
ship, the  General  Duties  of  Citizenship,  Local  Govern- 
ment and  Administration,  the  Organisation  of  Elementary 
Education,  Central  Government  and  Administration,  the 
Judicial  System,  the  Army  and  Navy.  Mr.  Aston  writes 
well  and  pleasantly  on  these  subjects.  There  is  perhaps 
too  much  "  liberty  "  and  an  obvious  adaptation  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Teachers*  Preliminary  Certificate 
examination.  But  many  who  are  not  candidates, '  as  well 
^s  those  who  are,  will  profit  by  the  perusal  of  this  book. 


A  School  History  of  Somerset.  By  W.  Rap 
217  pp.  (Methuen.)  is.  6d. — We  have  already 
or  three  volumes  in  this  series,  and  this  is  as 
predecessors.  There  is  the  same  abundance  of 
and  good  topical  history.  In  this  latter  respe 
on  Somerset  is  better  than  the  others.  It  is  1 
of  that  part  of  England  called  Somerset  an< 
local  history.  The  boys  and  girls  of  Somers 
from  its  pages  to  take  an  interest  in  that  whi 
them. 

.4  Century  of  Continental  History,    1780-18& 
Rose.     xii.-f48i     pp.     (Stanford.)     6s. — This 
edition  of  Dr.  Rose's  book.     He  has  altered  f 
some  phrases,  and  revised  some  of  his  judgme 
also  made  additions,  partly  of  additional  para^ 
ends  of   the  chapters,   but  mainly   consisting 
ment   descriptive   of   events   up   to    the    year 
supplement  has  been  written  cautiously,  for  Dr. 
the  difficulty  of  writing  almost  contemporary  h 

Readings    in    European    History.     By    J.    K 

Vol.    II.     xxxii. -1-629   pp.     (Ginn.)     75. — W^e 

noticed    Prof.    Robinson's    first   volume,    whid 

;  the    Middle    Ages.     This,    the    second    volume 

consisting  of  **  extracts  from  the  sources  choi 

purpose  of  illustrating  the  progress  of  culture 

Europe   since   the   German    invasions,"    covers 

from    the    Renaissance   to    the   present    day. 

ation  for  the  reviewer  is  to  think  of  what  is 

when   we  consider  the  long  period   covered,    1 

events  in  every  age,  the  superabundance  of  rr 

able,   we  prefer  to  express  our  thanks   for   \< 

I  rather    than    dwell    on    the    necessary    omissi< 

]  selections    are    translated.     There    is    a    suffic 

'  commentary,   and  there  is  an  index  as   well  i 

I  contents.     Memoirs,   contemporary  or    nearly 

!  histories,  official  documents,  &c.,  are  drawn  i 

j  variety  than  it  is  possible  to  describe  without  ; 

I  which  would  degenerate  into  a  mere  catalogu 

reflection    occurs    for    adverse    criticism.     Wh^ 

ask,   if  we  are  to  travel  beyond  the   purely  | 

does    Prof.    Robinson    give    us,    in    his    last    < 

illustrations     of     '*  natural     science  "      and 

science,"    and    not    also    of    religion,    literatui 

But,    with   all    its   omissions,    we   heartily    rec 

volume,  as  we  recommended  its  predecessor,  t 

teacher  of  history.     It  will  help   him    to   real 

it  will  serve  as  illustrations  for  his  classes. 

Mathematics. 

Symbolic  Logic  and  its  Applications.  By  H 
xi.-f-i4i  pp.  (Longmans.)  45.  6d.  net. — ^The 
is  usually  considered  to  be  even  less  attract; 
of  mathematics,  while  symbolic  logic  is  still 
ated.  At  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be  m 
recognised  by  teachers  of  mathematics  that 
so  frequently  claimed  for  mathematical  studies 
imperfect  unless  the  teacher  has  himself  rec 
logical  training ;  there  is  good  evidence,  ever 
I  recent  text-books,  that  mathematicians  are  o 
I  breaches  of  the  most  ordinary  logical  canoi 
logic  is  a  comparatively  recent  development, 
I  not  unlikely  to  become  a  weapon  of  cofksidi 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  better  introd 
subject  than  the  book  under  notice — the  wo 
the  chief  pioneers  in  a  difficult  but  interesting 


I    Algebra.     By    HerS>ert    E,    Hawkes,     xii!,-K 
^inrx»)    6s*  ^d. — The  title  of  this  book  is  $om&' 
ticiu$.     The  first   150  pages  do  not,  so  far  as  the 
T  is  concerned,  go  outside  the  limits  of  many 
tary  ircarlses ;  the  topics  that  are  of  a  more 
ractcr  are  practically  restricted  to  the  chapters 
K umbers.    Theory   of   Equations*    and    Detcr- 
gh  a  siight  sketch  is  given  of  Contintied  Frac* 
ere  are  two  pages  on  Prohabitity.     The  best 
e  book  seem  to  us  to  be  those  that  deal  with 
nsiderable  attention    is   paid    to   the   question 
ivaJence  of   two   systems  of   equations,   and   the 
pter  on   the  theory  gives   useful   hints   regarding 
||  of  numerical  equations.     The  style  is  through- 
»nd  the  book  is  well   adapted   for  pupils  who 
f  made  some  progress  in  algebra  and  who  wish 
insight  into  more  advanced  parts  of  the  sub- 
be  added  that  answers  are  not  given. 

jy    Grafthk   Status   mid   the    U$c    of   Tables   of 

Tangents    i&    Four    Phtce^    of    Decimi^ls,     By 

fthe.     r6   pp,   (paper   covers)*     The   sixe  of   the 

liVin*  '  Si'^in*     (Simpkin,    Marshall.)     is.    6d. — 

j^reparing  for  elementary  examinations,  such  as 

and  Cambridge  I^ocal  examinations,   the  notes 

ill  be  found  exceedingly  helpfuL     The  examples 

ily    varied    and    the    instructions    in    regard    to 

lis  connected  w^ith   the  drawing  and  interpret- 

ains  are  clear  and  to  the  point. 

\**  Method*'    ATithmeiks.      Parts    L,    H.,    IIL, 

'it man.) — Part  I.  deals  with  Addition  and  Sub- 

,J.   with   Multiplication  and   Division  :   Part 

Division^    Simple    Reduction    of    Money  1 

fbtraction  of  Money;  and   Part  IV*  chiefly 

ication,  Division  and  Reduction  of  Money,  and 

and  Measures.     The  treatment  illustrates  the 

plained    in    the    book    Method    in    Arithmeiit, 

ME   School   Worlu,    vol   vii.»    p,    237;   the 

stated  in  a  concrete  way  that  may  be  ejtpected 

to    the   beginner,    and    are    not    too   hard.     The 

in   from  36  to  48  pages  each,  and  the  price  of 

p   first   three   parts    is   ^d.    (paper   covers) »   3d, 

fourth    part    costing    3d.    (paper   covers),    4^. 


Thorough*'     Arithmetics     (Scheme     B). 
td  11 L     By  W.  Woodburn.     36  pp.  and  40  pp. 

'  Paper  covers,  2 J,  each. — Book  H.  contains 
Rules  to  <KV9  and  Money  Rules  to  £toi 
ie  Simple  Rules  to  99,9<w  and  Money  Rules  to 
[Tinting  is  good,  and  the  exercises  seem  to  be 

■tig  books  on  arithmetic  have  been  received  1 

of  some  of  the  earlier   parts   in   each   series 

\y  given  in  Twi  ScwobL  World,   and  we 

note   the   new   parts   that   have   come   to 

^ie's   New    Concetiitic   ArithmtticSi    Book    III. 

's    Model    Arithrnetiis,    Three-lerm    Scheme 

V,    (j^O  J   Clive's  Arithmetics   for   Scheme   B, 

'VJL,  one  book  for  each  standard  (a  reprint 

lary   .Arithmetic  *'   already   noticed,   the  only 

irently    being    in     the     numfaering    of    the 

and     pages) ;     Chambers's     Thorough 

koks  VL   and  VI L ;   also  Teachers*  Books 

the    "Thorough    Arithmetics/'    Nos,     IV. 


Science  and  Tech xt€ logy. 

An  Introduction  t&  Astronomy.  By  Prof/'^.  R*  Moulton. 
xviii*  +  557  pp.  (MacmillanO  55,  net. — Much  more  atten- 
tion is  given  to  astronomy  in  the  colleges  of  the  Unitfd 
Slates  than  is  devoted  to  it  here,  and  this  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  best  text*books  on  the  subject  are  being 
produced  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic*  In  general 
character.  Prof.  Moulton's  book  resembles  Young's 
'*  Manual  of  Astronomy/'  It  contains  a  clear  and  accurate 
account  of  the  present  position  of  astronomical  science,  and 
should  appeal  to  students  who  do  not  wish  merely  to  be 
entertained  or  amazed  with  diffuse  descriptions  of  wonders 
and  marvels  of  the  heavens,  but  prefer  to  digest  precise 
statements  of  principles,  methods,  and  results.  Questions 
and  experltnent^  are  given  at  the  ends  of  many  of  ihr 
sections  of  the  book,  and  these  will  he  of  assistance  in 
enabling  a  student  to  obtain  a  grip  of  the  subject.  There 
are  numerous  illustrattons,  including  reproductions  of  many 
photographs  of  celestial  objects  and  phenomena  \  but  we 
miss  the  name  of  the  late  Dr>  Isaac  Roberts,  who  was  thr 
pioneer  of  long-exposure  astronomical  photography.  In 
stating  the  work  of  practical  astronomy.  Prof.  Moulton 
omits  mention  of  spectroscopic  observations,  but  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  they  form  the  most  important 
part  of  modern  investigation.  It  is  only  fair  to  state,  how- 
ever, that  as  trophy  si  cal  inquiries  and  results  are  *>ur\-eyed, 
though  the  treatment  cannot  be  considered  altogether 
adequate  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  contributions  made 
to  this  branch  of  astrotlomy  by  British  speciroscopisls. 

Nfiw  Optical  Demonstration  Affpataius, — Messrs.  G alien ^ 
kamp  and  Co,  have  been  appointed  agents  for  the  supply 
of  Prof.  MartPs  optical  disc,  which  is  well  worth  the 
careful  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  leaching  of 
optics.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  rotating  graduated 
circular  disc  mounted  vertically  on  a  firm  stand.  The  di&c 
is  white,  and  shaded  by  a  semi -circular  screen,  hence  ex- 
periments in  which  the  actual  path  described  by  rays  of 
light  are  clearly  seen  may  be  easily  performed  in  an 
ordinary  class-room.  The  source  of  light  may  be  an 
ordinary  lantern  or  the  sun  itself,  *rhe  rays  fall  on  slits, 
arranged  at  will,  and  travel  parallel  to  the  disc  to 
various  blocks  of  glass,  troughs  of  liquid,  and  curved 
or  plane  mirrors,  whith  are  held  to  the  surface  of  the 
disc  by  milled-headed  screws.  The  paths  described  by 
separate  *'  rays  *■  are  most  clearly  seen,  and  angular 
measurements  can  easily  be  made.  In  a  pamphlet  issued 
by  Messrs.  GaLlenkamp  a  long  illustrated  list  of  experi- 
ments is  given.  We  may  mention  the  formation  of  foci 
and  images  by  means  of  mirrors  and  lenses,  including 
caustic  curves ;  similar  results  produced  by  the  combination 
of  len^  and  mirror ;  total  reflexion  In  a  prism  or  in  various 
bent  rods  of  glass  j  the  splitting  of  a  bundle  of  parallel 
rajs  falling  on  the  refracting  edge  of  a  prism;  refraction 
by  liquids  in  a  semi -circular  trough  ;  and  the  formation  of 
the  rainbow,  in  which  experiment  the  rain-drop  is  repre- 
sented by  a  thick  circular  plate  of  glass.  The  number  of 
**  rays  **  traced  may  be  varied  from  one  to  seven,  and 
either  may  be  coloured  by  co%^cring  its  special  slit  with  a 
slip  of  glass,  or  blocked  out  by  a  strip  of  metaU  Ten 
lenses  and  mirrors  are  provided  for  these  experiments,  and, 
with  the  disc,  cost  jCS  ^^'  6d.  Three  semi-circular  troughs 
with  additional  graduated  disc  and  screw  Bttings  cost 
^t  4s.  Apparatus  to  show  total  reflexion  in  solid  glass 
rods  is  priced  £t  4s,  6d.  To  produce  diverging  rays  from 
one  of  the  slits,  a  vertical  glass  plate  in  which  a  series  of 
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piinilW'l  horizontal  grooves  arc  formed  has  been  designed 
l>y  Prof.  Ilartl,^  find  costs  £t  iis.  A  most  interesting 
itttnchmfnt  consi»u  of  a  polarising  mirror  and  bundle  of 
|)latr<  and  small  screen  which  enable  a  large  class  to  view 
simultaneously  the  phenomena  associated  with  the  polar- 
isation of  light  by  reflexion  and  refraction,  and  colours  pro- 
ilurrd  by  larger  cryKtalltnc  substances  or  unannealed  glass. 
Ry  the  addition  of  a  lens,  the  various  interference  figures 
whlrh  are  produced  by  small  crystalline  plates  may  be  seen 
tit  a  short  distance  from  the  apparatus.  The  polarising 
attachment  costs  /Jt^  ios.  The  whole  apparatus  should  be 
valuable  for  several  reasons :  (i)  because  each  arrange- 
ment is  very  quickly  produced  ;  (2)  the  eflfects  arc  strongly 
visible  ;  (j^)  measurements  are  readily  made ;  (4)  the  number 
of  separate  parts  is  small  considering  the  variety  of  ex- 
periments which  they  render  possible. 

Syslvmalic  hwri*anic  Chemistry  from  the  Standpoint  of 
th/  Periodic  Law.  By  Drs.  R.  M.  Craven  and  G.  D. 
Lander.  xvi.  +  374  pp.  (Blackic.)  6^.  net.— So  much  is 
being  written  for  the  elementary  student  of  chemistry  that 
we  welcome,  for  a  change,  a  contribution  on  the  more 
atlvanced  side  of  the  subject.  The  authors  base  their  work 
on  the  systematic  classification  afforded  by  the  Periodic 
law,  the  elements  being  dealt  with  under  their  respective 
groups  n\ore  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Periodic  System 
than  with  the  idea  of  giving  an  account  of  the  chemistry 
of  the  element  itself  and  its  derivatives.  Starting  with  a 
few  words  aNnit  the  atomic  and  molecular  theories  and 
valency,  the  Periodic  System  is  introduced — a  somewhat 
fuller  account  of  the  historical  side  of  the  subject  would  in 
our  estimation  have  been  of  advantage  here — and  after 
this  the  relationship  between  physical  and  chemical 
properties  and  the  law  is  concisely  and  clearly  dealt  with. 
.Mthough  a  few  \\\^rds  are  devoted  to  the  objections  to  the 
periodic  classification,  no  attempt  is  made  to  introduce  or 
to  discuss  critically  any  of  the  alternative  arrangements 
of  the  elements  in  the  table,  which  have  been  put  forward 
within  reit^nt  years.  The  intnxluction  of  these  might  well 
srrve  to  enitHirage  the  critical  faculty  of  the  advanced 
student  and  enhance  his  interest  in  the  consideration  of 
the  nuiltitude  of  detail  which  follo^*s  about  the  elements 
and  their  iHMUjHumds.  In  dealing  with  the  elements,  some 
of  the  tnv^re  advam-^l  pi^rtions  of  the  subject  are  considered 
in  svMi'o  det.iil.  Thus,  ten  i^iiges  are  devoted  to  the  stereo- 
chen\i>i»v  ot  nitrogen  iXMU^K^unds :  and  the  rival  conceptions 
of  the  itpix^<eni>^iion  of  the  valencies  of  j>entavalent  nitrogen 
pot  tv-rwurvl  by  van  *i  Hoff.  llantsch  and  Werner. 
Willj^erodt.  and  by  Bischoff  an*  stated.  This  chapter  is 
svnnewhat  invv'lvev!.  e\irn  for  the  advanced  student,  and 
therv'  5s  att  absence  of  criticism.  A  scunewhat  fuller  account 
of  Pojv^s  tuiuiaiuental  r^sv^luiion  of  an  ammonium  salt 
intv*  INNO  oj^icativ  aoti\c  ^x^nponents  \i\^u!d  have  be^n  an 
advanJajie.  Vho  vV!«ple\  cyanides  and  amines  also  receive 
a  «\'tioii  to  rhe!V>?«!\os.  in  which  Werner *s  wv>rk  receix'es 
ample  rv\v*;Tti:viv  The  chapter  on  the  newly  discuvervd 
elemeius  of  the  h^rl-um  j^rv^up  is  \*ery  meagre  and  might 
hjiv>f  been  cv^nstderaMy  rvcended :  v^n  ih<*  other  hand,  far 
t\x>  much  stvuv  is  de\v^!^^  tv*  the  spevntUtions  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Wr^t^i^rrs  and  the  nature  of  radiv^-activity. 
nr^tic^;  as  they  dv*  on  a  v^wry  inellkient  practical  basi-s.  As 
a  wHoie,  the  N.v4c  ^^\>rs  the  :mpciKs>!v>n  ot  bein|!  too  much 
v^  A  ootrpiUtx>n :  ars*  :t  %\>clsi  haw  be«t  impa>\-e^  if  the 
authors  homl  treaiev*  tSftr  subjevc  more  crittcally.  At  the 
vattve  ::s>f,  the  Kxvc  cv^ntatrss  a  vast  arttount  of  tntCTrtracton 
t^  a  \ery  corKivfii^s^Ni  r-or-rt  atxl  shoclvi  b*  venr  csetul  ro  the 
S?flccr>i  sruJerr.  es^^vuLty  as  the  price  oaakes  it  nacre 
acvys>  SV  than  the  Urjtr  huidNMiks. 


Avogadro  and  Dalton.  The  Standing  in  Cha 
their  Hypotheses.  By  Dr.  A.  N.  Meldrum,  with 
by  Prof.  F.  R.  Japp,  F.R.S.  113  pp.  (James 
This  is  an  essay  dealing  with  the  question  wh 
discussing  the  constitution  of  matter,  the  atoo 
molecule  should  be  considered  first.  It  is  divided 
sections,  dealing  with  the  standing  in  chea 
Avogadro  *s  hypothesis  and  Dalton 's  Atomic  Th 
an  axiom,  it  is  assumed  in  the  preiface  that  th 
essential  difference  between  what  are  known  on 
hand  as  laws  and  on  the  other  hand  as  hypotii 
the  outset  Gay  Lussac*s  celebrated  **  Memoir  on 
bi nation  of  Gaseous  Substances  with  each  Oth< 
in  1809,  is  discussed,  and  a  distinction  is  drawn 
Gay  Lussac's  enunciation  of  the  law  and  A 
enunciation  of  a  hypothesis  in  explanation  of  th 
i8n.  Following  this,  the  author  enters  on  the 
between  the  hypothesis  and  the  kinetic  theory  of  g 
adversely  criticises  Divers 's  British  Association 
(1902).  After  chapters  dealing  with  the  molecule 
atom,  the  position  is  ultimately  taken  that  A 
hypothesis  may  not  **  be  regarded  as  a  well-«: 
truth,**  but  remains  a  hypothesis — the  term  law 
misnomer — and,  that  being  almost  universally  ac 
chemists,  it  has  so  many  fruitful  issues  that 
**  very  basis  and  .corner  stone  **  of  chemistry.  TI 
traces  as  issues  of  the  hypothesis  the  molecula 
including  the  modern  theory  of  solution,  the  atoi 
thesis,  the  doctrine  of  valency,  and  the  Periodi< 
In  the  second  part  the  author  disputes  Divers 's  v€ 
the  theory  of  chemistry,  with  all  its  modem  deve 
is  indisputably  the  Atomic  Theory  of  Dalton  a 
out,  at  the  outset,  that  it  is  difHcuIt  to  find  out 
theory  really  is.  This  part  of  the  essay  is  the 
voted  to  ascertaining  as  exactly  as  possible  wh 
essence  of  Dalton  *s  theory,  considering  the  histo 
chief  systems  of  chemistry  and  finding  out  h 
of  Dalton  *s  teaching  is  still  in  vogue.  Dr.  Melc 
eludes  that  Dalton  *s  ser\*ice  to  chemical  theory  i 
reviewing  the  Atomic  Theory,  he  ga%'e  an  immeni 
to  accurate  thinking  in  terms  of  atoms  and  mole 
plaining  chemical  and  physical  phenomena  in 
atoms.  In  particular,  we  owe  to  Dalton  the  la^ 
ser\'ation  of  matter.  Dr.  Meldrum  *s  essay  i 
interest ;  its  perusal  will  well  repay  the  student  ol 
historw 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themstlrts  r€s^<msibl 
opinions  exfresstd  in  Utters  vtkich  appear 
coiumns.  As  a  rule,  a  letter  criticisimg  amy 
revirm  printed  in  The  School  Woklo  vtZZ  be 
to  the  contributor  before  pmblieatiam,  so  Aat  th 
and  reply  may  appear  together. 


As  a  science  teacher  with  twenty  years*  exper 
university  and  in  secondary  schools^  mar  I  be  ; 
express  an  opinion  on  this  questkn,  though  I 
a«-are  that,  as  an  author  of  a  practical  text-lM 
to  be  considered  by  some  as  haviag  docae  my 
ruining  the  scieoo?  teaching  of  En^jLand^  aad 
thereby  coctnbctec  to  the  erenmal  sobfogatio 
wheat-eating  nice? 

That  there  is  a  piac^  for  scfecsce  m  ercrr  sd 


cac  hardly  N-  iccbwd  when  w^  consider 


op^orruiiitie:^  it  o?er^  fcr  s>rj.i}:sxg 


effec 


alue  of  the  knowledge  when  gained ;  the  two 
it  ions  are,  I  thmk*  (l)  bow  far  are  we  to  sacrifice 
i  sit  Ion  of  this  knowledge  to  the  menial  training 
\n  the  process  of  gaining  it?  and  (3)  to  what 
the  pypil  to  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  results 
1,  especially  in  his  practical  work?  I  am,  and 
ays  been,  an  advocate  of  a  common -sense  method 
ng  science,  of  arriving  at  results  heurctlcally  and 
^p,  but  I  maintain  that  it  is  the  "'  heu  re  tic-gone- 
ktem  that  is  ruining  the  science  teaching  of  the 
^ung  teachers  being  led  to  imagine  that  they 
:ted  to  get  the  reasoning  power  of  a  Cavendish 
e  brain  of  the  average  Britisji  schoolboy,  w^hereas 
cr  must  realise  that  it  is  absolute  nonsense  to 
t  a  boy  is  never  to  be  told  an3'thing,  but  that 
g  IS  to  be  ^'  deduced/' 

a  the  green  leaf  in  the  sunlight,  so  with  the  brain 
tj^  two  opposite  processes  go  on  r  it  cannot  be  all 
k"  there  must  b«  some  *' Aufnahme  **  :  a  boy's 
i|>Qwer  must  be  developed,  granted,  but  only  that 
fevenrually  "  take  in  "  more ;  and  here  the  ultra- 
fail—they    get    nothing   in,    and    fancy   only    that 

ry thing  out  of,  the  pupil  that  can  at  oil  com- 
the  tremendous  length  of  time  taken  up  and 
nmt  part  wasted  in  the  process  ;  and  it  must  not 
:tcn  that  four  hours  a  week,  or  about  150  hours 
hool  year,  is  as  much  as  we  can  generally  devote 

always  believed  in  the  power  of  the  lecture-room 
»d  hand-in-hand  with  the  laboratory.  Nearly  four 
in  the  preface  to  my  "  monstrum  Informe 
wrote  r — "  As  a  rule  complete  researches  are 
Itor  boys ;  to  solve  comph^tely  a  chemical 
sting  the  subject  historically  and  thoroughly, 
much  time  .  *  .  the  combined  faculties  of  the 
iilfully  directe<l,  will  soon  solve  the  problem/' 
that  a  boy,  or  even  a  pair  of  boys,  should  not 
'to  conduct  a  complete  research,  but  that  different 
nts  or  inquiries  bearing  on  a  set  research  should 
i€d  to  various  pairs  of  boys,  the  importance  of  the 
m   depending   on   their   individual   capacities,    and 

last  few  minutes  of  the  laboratory  lesson  should 
■d  to  a  general  consideration  of  the  results  obtained 
?hole  class,  this  being  continued  in  the  following 
U  lesson,  the  master  performing  additional  eJtperi- 
ilch  the  brighter  children  will  suggest,  and  others 
lOugh  they  did  not  occur  to  any  of  the  class,  are 
t  for  the  completion  of  the  research,  or  for  the 
m  that  stage  of  the  research  which  the  master 
led  on  as  the  goal  of  the  week's  work.  In  this 
ri  boy  will  feel  that  he  has  had  a  share  in  the 
>d  his  interest  will  be  awakened  and  sustained, 
ng  to  the  letters  in  last  month *s  number,  I  am 
am  not  with  Mr.  Dunstan  when  he  says  that  he 
rtirise  with  four,  but  not  with  forty,  as  1  think 
sr  the  class  the  greater  the  chance  of  getting 
g  out  of  it,  I  consider  Mr.  Robson's  final  quota- 
iliarly  appropriate,  but  I  think  he  may  well  let 
m  In  the  street  "  '*  go  hang,"  as  well  as  those 
I  modern  Jehus,  hurl  abuse  at  us  from  high  placei 
fio  our  protests  against  what  we  consider  their 
inreasoaableness/'  If  instead  of  being  *'  slanged  *' 
pllng)  w«  were  met  half*way,  I  feel  sure  that  a 
£  could  be  arrived  at. 

feftdinaster  I  am  convinced  that  a  good  teacher 
lop  the  reasoning  faculties  of  a  child  rn  any  sub- 

tke  very  usefulness  of  scientific  knowledge  is,  to 


k. 


my  mind,  an  argument  against  permitting  It  to  be  sneered 
out  of  the  school  curriculum  in  favour  of  the  revival  of 
Euclid  cloaked  in  chemical  garb  or  of  a  low  form  of 
chemical  chess/  Moreover,  examinations  in  science  are 
not  yet  abolished.  The  teacher  may  feel  proud  of  his 
success  in  making  the  pupil  arrive  at  this  or  that  result, 
but  though  this  may  be  a  feat  in  the  eyes  of  the  theoretical 
educationist,  chemistry  is  surely  far  too  important  a  subject 
to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  personal  vanity. 

*'  What  comes  to  perfection  perishes.'^  As  soon  as  a 
sensible  syslem  is  adopted  someone  is  sure  to  arise  and 
overdo  it  j  it  is  the  same  everywhere  and  with  everything* 
We  have  had  **  squared-paper-on-the-brain,**  *'  reform- 
method -gone-mad  '*  (even  ping-pong  committed  feJo  de  it'), 
'*  too  much  science  "  (English  may  follow),  and  now  we 
have  lived  to  see  a  sensible  heuretic  method  of  teaching 
science  (adopted  for  years  by  good  teachers  who  have  not 
changed,  nor  will  they  change,  their  methods  in  conse- 
quence of  this  outburst)  being  done  to  death  in  defiance  of 
common  sense  and  experience*  May  it  arise  in  soberness 
from  its  ashes  i  Walter  Harris. 

Longton^   Staffs. 

Startling  as  Prof»  Armstrong *s  condemnation  of  the 
subject  must  have  been  to  those  engaged  In  teaching 
science  in  schools,  it  has  not  missed  its  aim  if  it  has 
forced  some  of  the  profession  to  examine  the  grounds  of 
their  faith. 

It  is  generally  admitted  nowadays  that  Huxley  was 
right  in  asserting  that  the  main  object  of  science  teacliing 
is  to  fit  ordinary  individuals  for  contact  with  the  material 
universe  which  surrounds  them*  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  combination  of  two  methods :  by  training  children 
to  observe  accurately  and  to  think  logically  and  without 
prejudice,  and  secondly,  by  giving  them  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  the  universe. 

Students  who  proceed  to  the  university  or  technical 
college  can  afford  to  neglect  the  second  of  these  two  aims 
during  their  school  career.  It  is  of  primary  importance 
that  they  should  have  had  a  sound  training  in  scientiBc 
method.  It  is  with  this  class,  be  it  remembered,  that 
Prof.  Armstrong  has  to  deal ;  it  is  on  a  knowledge  of 
them  that  his  conclusions  are  mainly  based*  With  regard 
to  this  class  there  is  perhaps  ground  for  his  indictment* 

But  the  generality  of  children  who  pass  through  our 
secondary  schools  do  not  proceed  to  college  or  university. 
Their  education  is  ended  when  they  leave  school  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen*  Are  they  to  spend  their  science 
periods,  too  short  already,  entirely  in  the  slow*,  plodding 
research  which  Prof.  Armstrong  recommends,  learning  no 
facts  save  those  they  acquire  fnom  their  own  practical 
w^ork,  suggesting  their  own  methods,  and  receiving  only 
a  limited  amount  of  guidance  from  their  teachers?  The 
knowledge  of  natural  law  thus  gained  may  be  peculiarly 
the  possession  of  (he  child,  but  the  ground  covered  in  a 
yearns  work  will  be  painfully  small.  Is  it  right  that  the 
majority  of  children  should  begin  life  knowing  only  the 
few  facts  thc*y  can  gathrr  as  the  result  of  Ihelr  own  re- 
search, with  popular  prejudices  firmly  fixed  in  most  sub- 
jects, left  to  make  their  way  through  the  world  without 
benefit  from  the  accunrulated  knowledge  of  past  genera- 
tions? It  is  asserted  that  the  student  trained  to  think 
clearly  will  easily  in  after  life  gain  the  scientific  know- 
ledge he  needs,  but  experience  showt  how  seldom  it  is 
that  men  and  women  after  leaving  school  have  the  time. 


i  1  hope  t  sliall  Dot  he  tnketi  **  j^ptrnking  In  any  way  sllshtinely  of 
ch^*il  on  th«  contj»y,  I  l«ok  fotward  ut  the  time  when  a  weekly  itid^a 
in  ihc  jiame  will  be  m  regulBr  psiri  of  every  school  emrriculomi 
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even  if  they  have  energy  and  steady  resolution,  to  master 
a  subject  the  foundations  of  which  have  not  been  laid 
earlier  in  life. 

Nevertheless,  small  as  is  the  store  of  facts  appropriated 
by  the  research  system,  it  is  of  infinitely  more  value  than 
the  knowledge  gained  by  the  old  method  of  cram.  The 
process  of  absorption  from  a  text-book  was  fatal  to  the 
faculties  of  the  student. 

But  is  it  not  possible  to  combine  these  methods — to 
provide  that  the  student  shall  acquire  much  of  his  fact 
as  the  result  of  carefully  guided  research,  and  yet  to  con- 
nect and  amplify  the  knowledge  thus  gained  by  means  of 
theoretical  lessons  and  demonstrations,  as  well  as  to  rivet 
the  facts  by  examples  and  problems,  practical  as  well  as 
numerical?  If  we  can  believe  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
text-books  published,  it  is  on  these  lines  that  for  twenty 
years  a  reform  of  science  teaching  in  schools  has  been 
steadily  proceeding.  Long  dead  is  the  divorce  of  theo- 
retical from  practical  work,  with  its  accompaniment  of 
aimless  *'  test-tubing."  Dead  also  is  the  lecture  followed 
by  laboratory  work,  which  was  mere  imitation  of  experi- 
ments first  performed  by  the  master. 

It  is  not  denied  that  present-day  methods  have  their 
dangers.  Teachers  of  science  subjects  need  perennial  re- 
minders that  a  child  must  initiate — if  he  is  not  to  become 
a  mere  machine  for  the  accurate  performance  of  directions. 
It  is  still,  even  with  our  reformed  methods,  much  easier 
to  tell  a  boy  what  he  ought  to  observe  or  what  conclusions 
he  ought  to  reach  than  to  make  him  worry  them  out  for 
himself.  Children  of  all  ages  will,  if  permitted,  pester 
with  questions  rather  than  try  to  find  out  without  help. 
Mental  inertia  is  the  besetment  of  schoolboys,  if  not  of 
schoolgirls  !  But  the  avoidance  of  such  difficulties  depends 
rather  on  the  patience  and  resolution  of  the  teacher  than 
on  the  method  he  follows.  It  needs  even  greater  patience 
to  encourage  scholars  to  tackle  new  problems  and  them- 
selves suggest  methods  of  overcoming  practical  difficulties. 
The  suggestions  received  are  often  so  vague  and  worthless 
that  it  is  easy  to  forget  their  value  as  a  mental  training 
to  the  scholar.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  many  teachers 
allow  their  class  to  proceed  to  an  experiment  without  first 
ascertaining  whether  its  object  is  clearly  grasped. 

In  public  schools  the  older  methods  linger  most  per- 
sistently in  the  upper  forms,  where  boys  are  being  pre- 
pared for  the  examinations  of  the  older  universities.  But 
here  it  is  evident  that  the  fault  lies  mainly  with  the  ex- 
amining bodies,  since  science  masters  have  more  than  once 
appealed  for  the  reform  of  examinations,  such  as  those 
for  entrance  scholarships  and  for  the  certificates  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board.  It  is  by  insisting  on 
the  reform  of  the  syllabus  of  such  examinations  that  the 
greatest  help  can  be  given  to  science  teaching  in  secondary 

schools.  G.    C.    DONINGTON. 

The  Grammar  School,  Leeds. 

Blackie*t  Latin  Texts. 

I  AM  much  obliged  for  your  reviewer's  paragraph  on 
Blackie's  Latin  Texts  (p.  231).  Most  of  the  instances 
he  quotes  are  misprints,  and  they  shall  be  corrected ;  in 
particular,  all  examples  of  -vu  should  have  been  removed. 
For  the  accusative  plural  -Ps :  -is  the  same  consistency  was 
not  aimed  at.  The  last  list  contains  words  on  which  there 
may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  ;  but  I  have  followed  the 
rule  that  all  vowels  are  long  before  gn  and  gm  (hence 
cognoscerf,  maguus,  ttgnuti).  C?do  naturally  makes  cesii^ 
r?ssJ  (and  there  is  also  direct  evidence  in  the  transliteration 
ityrtKiiyatcpas,  see  Marx,  p.  22)  ;  t'llssi  has  the  apex  on  ;/  in 


certain  inscriptions,  and  is  also  spelt  iausi  ;  miito  ak 
the  apex  on  / ;  mJsceo  has  /'  because  of  the  lost  g  (1 
and  there  is  additional  evidence  in  Romance  f< 
mtstus  {ftox  and  niter itts  are  misprints ). 

The  general  rules  for  these  things  are  found  ii 
grammars,  so  that  I  did  not  think  it  necessar 
them  ;  but  it  ^11  be  quite  easy  to  do  so.  The 
Association,  however,  has  a  booklet  on  the  ! 
spelling  and  quantity  which  ought  to  appear  soot 

Cambridge.  W.  H.  D. 

Dr.  Rouse  overstates  the  case  when  he  says  t 
rules  for  these  things  are  to  be  found  in  all  good  | 
It  is  because  the  grammars  are  not  in  agreemc 
is  advisable  that  he  should  state  those  he  follow 
example,  he  had  turned  to  Hale  and  Buck's  gn 
ferred  to  in  the  review,  he  would  have  found  in 
the  rule  that  vowels  are  long  before  gn  is  not 
and  in  §  20  that  vowels  are  short  before  ss  exec 
tracte<f  perfects,  because  an  original  ss,  when  p 
a  long  vowel,  became  5.  Lindsay,  on  p.  iii, 
unlikely  that  ce$$i  (though  from  ced o)  and  tiiJ 
the  spelling  ious-  occurs  on  old  inscriptions)  I; 
vowel.  Stolz  (p.  279)  supports  iiissi,  Lindsay, 
gives  mticeo  (as  proved  by  the  Romance  forms 
to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  texts  that  the 
was  made  which  Dr.  Rouse  says  it  will  be  qui 
accept.  His  letter  in  the  June  number  of  Ti 
World  disarms  much  criticism. 

The  R] 

The  Seven  BeTens. 

The  following  original  problem  may  interest  so 
of  The  School  World.  The  problem,  as  wi 
consists  of  an  ordinary  long-division  sum  in  » 
of  the  figures  are  replaced  by  dots.  There  is  ow 
one,  solution  possible.  '  W.  E.  H.  I 

The  Grammar  School,  Bradford. 
•     •     •     •     7«)»     •     7»     •     •     •     •     •     •(• 
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DO   ft   South   Western    Railway. 

ORT  HOLIDAY  TRIPS 

I    To  the   Oontinent- 


T0URS    iA    Normandy    and    Britlatiy,    via 
Scinthampton. 


nd  '^tui  CaWn 


t 

my%  Excursion  Tickets  anl  Oa^^  Hail 

Sftirre,  2+#-  *id,,  cvurv  Thursday 
m  tit  H<^vTe.  ^Os.,  «voiy  8(it«rd*y 
Attxien*  Ut  ClnM,  3A», :  and  C1*i»a.  3Ss.  <Vd,  | 

m  to  Rouen,  l»t  a»iPw,3Sfl,  ftd.  ;  2nd  CIm»,  ti(]*,  \ 
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[betyoaer  cmlj  between  Havru  lUid  Huucn  } 

^un,  27t.  M.,  eTory  Friday  iiiid  SHturdny 
m  tw  Cwjii,  23»,  3d.,        M 
rroinfUle^^Si*  «d.,  „ 

tretat,  24«,  8d„  »,  ,, 

Jt,  M»lo»fnr6t.^ 

Michel,  &c.        J 
m  to  St  JlAb,  athi. 

m  to  Cfaorbutirg,  tTa.,  everj-  8«tiirrlAy 

■turre,  Ijft  Cl&!«,  2f*t,  fkd. ;  i4ei?and  Clivw^  ai^.         ^ 

»j  Pridny.  SuturdAy,  n&d  Monday.  ATmilabtc  ivt  j     TicKin-*. 
|t nbd  Liicludlntf:  Tuuday  fullDwlnif  diiitc  of  Umuk*} 

Liria,  ,^HpL  i»f  Ikt  lin*.  frat*rrtoo  &talioA\  lotuttm,  ir,Jf.,  pt  i<> 

fMUjy's  Guide  Buok  to  HuUday  HeRftrfs  in  NorToandy  and 
UrUtauy  setit  free  on  anplk-ation. 

b  CHAS.  J.  OWEHS,  t*f,*nta  Mam'^^- 
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Ih  iistie«tos  oMter 
:i«Neet-iran  Jaekot 
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*'  Hope,"  "  Dawti." 
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THE  AUTOTYPE  riNE  ART  CATALOGUE,  RNLAHOBn 
Edition.  wU^i  IInndirijM  i->f  Minkiture  Fliiitognip^bii  And  Tint 
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The  Gospel  accordini;  to  St.  Matthew.    The  (ircek  Text.    With 
.  Intruduotioii  and  Notefi.    By  Rev.  A.  Slomax.    "J**,  'ki. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Authorised  VerBi4>u.    With  Not  en.    By 
T.  E.  Tai.e,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.    I's.  iKl. 

[Ji'iii'u-  ai'ii  StiiiOi'. 

The  Greek  Text.    With  Nute«  hy  T.  E.  PAfiK,  M.A.    3h.  tkl. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.    An  E!«»:iy.    My  E.  H.  a^kwith,  D.I). 

'M.  iki.  net.  [Utiiioi-. 
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Defoe.— Robinson  Crusoe.    2«.  r<i.  [P,yi!..ii,iai'ff. 

Macaulay.— Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.    With  Intnxluctiun  :ind  Notcn. 

By  W.  T.  Wkbh,  M.A.     1b.  !»d.    (This  vohiuio  contains  "  Honitiu*," 

•*  I^kc  Rctfilhis,"'  and  "The  Ammda.")  [/»»■</ ;i»»o»«/*.v. 

Shakespeare.— As  You  Like  It.    With  Introduction  and  Nutc8.    By 

K.  DEKiHTON.  1.x.  ikl.  [Junior  ami  ifeiiior. 
KinST  Lear.     With   Intro^luction  and  Notes.     By  K.  Dkhjhton. 

If.  {kL  (.S«»»to/-. 

Short   Studies    of   Shakespeare's    Plots.— King  Lear.    By  C. 

Ransome.    '.td.  [fitftior. 

Scott.— The  Talisman.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    '2s.  <kl. 

\Juifior  atul  .S*/i/or. 

Goldsmith.— The  Traveller  <in<l  The  Deserted  Village.    With  In- 

tnxiuction  and  Ni»te«.    By  A.  Barrett.  B.A.    Is.  '.»d.  [Junioi-. 

Southey.— Life  of  Nelson.     With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By   M. 

Mai'MILLAn,  B.A.     3i*.  \Jvti:or. 

Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Books  L  and  IL    With  Introduction  and 

Notes.     By  M.  MArMiu.AN,  B  A.     1«.  !»d.  \SeniOi'. 

Gray. — Poems.    With    Introduction    and    Noten.     By  .1.    Br.mmjhaw. 

1».  Od.  [S^.riior. 


Caesar.— De  Bello  Galileo.    With  Notes   and   Vocalml 

VH.    By  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A.,  and    Rev.  A.    S.  Wai 

Is.  fki. 
De  Bello  ClviH.    Book  L    With  Notes  sud  Vooabuli 

Montoomrbv,  M.A.     Is.  (id. 
Virfirll.-Aeneid.    Book  IX.    With  Notes  oiid  Vocabnlnri 

U.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A.    Is.  Od.  [Junw 

Cicero.— De   Senectute.    With   Notes  and   Voeabnlsix. 

.siircKBrRGU,  Litt.D.    Is.  «id. 
Horace.— Epistles.    Edited  by  A.  S.  WiLKiNft,  i:.ltt.D.    5s. 

Xenophon.-Anabasis.    Book  VI.    With  Notes  and  Voes 

Rev.  G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.     Is.  tUi. 
Euripides.— Iphiffenia  at  Aulis.   By  E.  B.  England,  Uti 
Demosthenes.— The  First  Philippic.    Edited  by  Rev.  1 

M.A.     2s.  .kl. 

Philippic  I.,  Ac.    Edited  by  J.  E.  Sandys.  Litt.D.    Js 

Second  Philippic,  &c.    Edited  by  J.  E.  Sandts,  Litt 

Homer.-Illad.    Books  L,  IX.,  XI.,  XVL  to  XXIV.    Bdi 

Pratt,  M.A.,  and  W.  Leak.  Litt.D.    os. 
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Cornellle— Le  Cid.    Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasna<iit.    l*. 
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WilhelmTelL    Edited  by  W.  H.  Carrith.    8h.  tfd. 
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English  Prose  Selections.  With  Critical  introductions  by  Various 
Writer?*,  and  (iencral  IntriKluctions  to  each  Period.  Edit«d  by  Sir 
Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.  In  Five  Vols.  Crown  ^vo.  Vol.  I.— 
14th  to  ITith  Centurj'.  7».  tkl.  Vol.  II.— 16th  Century  to  Restoration, 
7«.  r.d.  Vol.  III.— 17th  Century.  7s.  ikl.  Vol.  IV.-lsth  Century. 
7s.  TkI.    Vol.  v.— lS»th  Century,  Ss.  iki. 

A  Short  History  ot  English  Literature.  By  Prof.  G.  SAiNTSBrKv. 
Crown  Svo.  Ss.  «ki. 

The  Choice  of  Books.    By  Frvdekic  Harrison.    Glolic  tivo,  4s.  nut. 

Greek  Studies.     By  Walter  Pater,  M.A.    Svo,  10s.  «d. 

Essays  in  Criticism.    By  Mattiiew  Arnold.    Globe  svo,  4s.  net. 

Essays  In  Criticism.  Second  Series.  By  Matthew  Arn"LI».  <;1o1h,. 
8vo.  4s.  net. 

Miscellanies.  By  .Ioiin  Moklkv,  M.P.  lliree  Vuls.  GIoImj  Svo,  4s.  net 
each. 

Lectures  and  Essays.  By  r.iuon  Ainoer.  Edited  by  Canon  Beech- 
ing.     2  vols.    Cnjwii  Svo.  l.'is.  net. 

Essays  on  Medieval  Literature.  By  Prof.  w.  P.  Ker.  Ex.  cr.  Svo, 
'm.  net. 

Essays  in  Historical  Chemistry.    By  T.  E.  Thorie.    8vo,  V2».  net. 

Contains  Lives  of  R.  Bovle,  .1.  Priestley.  C.  W.  Scheele.  H.  Caven- 
dish. . I.  Watt.  A.  L.  l^voisitr,  .M.   Faraday.  T   Graham,  F.   Wr.hler, 
,r.   B.    A.    I)un:Hs.    II.    Ko|>i>.   V.   Meyer.   1).  .1.   Mendeleef,  and  S. 
C-anniz/.an>. 
The  Scenery  of  England,  and  the  Causes  to  Which  it  is  Due. 

Hy  the  Kt.  Hon.  Lord  Avehirv.     With  ntnuerous  Illustrations  and 
IHagranis.     Third  and  ClieajK^r  Edition,    ('rown  -Svo,  Tis. 

HxarroRY-. 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  People.  By  .Iohn  Rn  hard  (iuKKN, 
I.L.IK  With  .Ma)»s  and  Tables.  (:r«>wn  .svo,  ss.  ikl.  Illustrated 
Edition  in  Three  Vt>ls..  super  ri»yal  svo.  40h.  net ;  or  in  Four  Vols., 
'^vii.  10s.  net  each. 

The  Expansion  of  England.  Two  Courses  itf  Lectures.  By  Sir  J.  R. 
Seeley,  M.A.     Globe  svo,  4s.  net. 

History  of  Rome      Bv  Dr.  .Mommsen.     Abridged.    Crown  svt>.  7s.  TKi. 

A  History  of  Rome  to  the  Battle  of  Actium.    By  E.  s.  sni-c  k- 

HrRfiii.  M.A     Crtiwn  Svo,  j»k  ikl. 

A  History  of  Greece.    By  J.  B.  Bi-kv.    Crown  svo,  se.  «ki. 

Famous  Fighters  of  the  Fleet-  GHn)]).«es  thmugh  the  (.'annon  Smoke 
in  the  Days  of  the  Old  Navy.  By  Edward  Fha-^kr.  Illubtmte*!. 
Crown  Svo*  r.s. 

Lectures  on   the  Early  History  of  the   Kingship.     By  J.  a. 

Frazkr.     Svo,  Sk.  ikI.  net. 

Forty-One  Years  In  India.  By  Lord  Houkkt.^.  With  44  Illu^tra. 
tfms.    Extra  crown  >vo,  »'.«*. 

aPORrr. 

Great  Bowlers  and  Fielders :  Their  Methods  at  a  Glance,    iw 

George  W.  Beldam  and  Charles  B.  Fry.  With  Contribiilions  by 
F.  R.  SiHUioRTii.  B.  .1.  T.  BosANvfiKT.  R.  (►.  S«  hwarz  on  Bowling, 
and  G.  L.  .lKs.,or  on  Fielding.  Illuhtrattd  by  over  47.'»  Action- 
Phtitographs.  Medium  svo.  *Jls.  net. 
Great  Batsmen  :  Their  Methods  at  a  Glance.  By  George  w. 
Beldam  and  Charles  B.  Frv,  Illuvtratdl  l»y  over '^Nl  Action-Photo- 
graphs.    Medium  svi>.  iMs.  net. 


Great  Golfers  :  Their  Methods  at  a  Glance.    By  Gearai 

With  Ctmtributions  by  Harold  H.  Hilton,  J.  H.  Ta 
Braid,  Alkx.  Herd,  and  Harry  Vakdon.  Illuatratad  I 
Iliotogr.iphs.  Second  Imprewion.  Medium  Svo,  13s.  A 
Great  Lawn  Tennis  Players.  By  G.  W.  Bxldam  and 
Illustrated  by  :!i»i»  Action-Photographs.     Med.  Svo,  12a. 

xvji.rruRji.x«  Kxavoxt^v^. 

Curiosities  of  Natural  History.    By  Francis  T.   Br 

Four  Vols.    Crown  Svo,  2s.  (si.  each  ;  cloth  gttt,  Ss.  *\d.  • 
Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne.    By  Gii 

Edited  by  Frank  Bitkland.    Crown  Svo  0b. 
Natural  History  of  Selborne.    ><vo,  86.  tki.  net ;  Roxbc 

Ha.  net. 
Life  and  her  Children.    Glimpses  of  Animal  Life  from  tl 

the  Insects.      By  Arabella  B.   BrcKLRv.    With  tipi 

Ilhi&trations.     1  sth 'lliousaud.    Crown  bvo,  Ci«. 
A  Handbook  of  British  Inland  Birds.    With  cdound 

Plat<is  of  Eggs.    Crown  8vo,  rts. 
A  Year  with  the  Birds.    By  W.  Warde  Fowi.rr,  M.A. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  (kl.    Prize.  Edition,  2b.  Od. ;  cloth  gilt,  Ss 
Tales  of  the  Birds.    By  w.  Wardk  F<»wlkr,  M.A.    Cron 

Edition,  2s.  iki. ;  doth  gilt,  Ss.  6d. 
More  Tales  of  the  Birds.    By  W.  Warde  Fowlkr,  M.A. 

'Ah.  Ikl. 

Summer  Studies  of  Birds  and  Books.    By  W.  Wakde  F 

Crown  8vo,  Ss.  rtd. 

Selections  from   the   QLOBB    UB 

Bound  in  Green  Leathei-  Limp,  Full  Gilt  Backs,  and  GUt  Ed 
Svo,  OB.  net  each. 

BoswelPs  Life  of  Johnson.     Edited,   with  an    Intra 

MowHRAv  Morris. 
Burns' s  Poems,  SonffS,  and  Letters  :  Being  the  Compl 

RolK>rt    Bums.     I'fdited  from  the  best   printed   and 

authi>ritieB,  with  Glossarial  Index  and  a  Biographical 

Alkxanukr  Smith. 
The  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.    Edited  by  Altud 

H.  Fha.vk  Hkath,  Mark  H.  Liddkll,  and  W.  8.  McCoH 
The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Cowper.    Edited,  «li 

Biogniphical  Introduction,  by  W.  Benuan,  B.D. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Dryden.     Bdited,  will 

Revised  Texts,  and  Not«s,  by  W.  D.  Christib,  M.A. 
The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.   With 

IntriKluctiou  by  Prof.  Masson. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.    With  Introdue 

Mashon. 
Pepys*  Plary.    With  Introduction  and  Xotes  by  G.  Grbm 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Alexander  Pope.    Edited,  trt) 

Introduotorj-  Memoir,  by  Dr.  A;  W.  Ward. 
Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    With  a  Biiv 

Critical  Memoir  by  F.  T.  Paloravk. 
The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  W.  G.< 

and  W.  Aldls  WKKaiT,  M.A. 
The  Complete  Works  of  Edmund  Sp«is«r.     Edits 

Original  Editions  ami  Manii.scripts,  by  R.  Moaau.    W 

by  J.  W.  Halks,  M.A. 
Tennyson's  Poetical  Works.    Also  in  extra  cloth,  gOt  td 
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I.  €ichaol  artd  ColleEre  EclttJQn#    Crwvn  ;3VO»  l,CfSrjpp,,  SSb  ttet. 
II,  Handy  School  Edition.        li^i»  .<,  Is. 

"THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD" 

Adopted  by  the  London  County  CottncU  Bducmrioa  C^mmHtte* 

THE  STOitY  OP  THE  WORUD.     Tu  Five  DooIch.     By  M.  ti.  Hxxuti 

Author  ol   "SUprit^J*    friu.ui   ELkroj^ciiii   History/'  Ac.|  Al\     Ct'lo fired 

Frfrntispiecq,  ijunit'rf>ijh  JVliiiitrntiau^  rttid  iMnpB.  Bkjolc  L— ihj  ibo 
E^horen  of  tbe  (ivtuil  St^jt,  la.  4<l.  Book  ll.—Tho  Discovery  of  Now 
\V..rUU,  i«.  Qif,  Bui^te  HI.— The  Awakeinug  of  Europe,  la.  04f. 
Bvuk  IV,— fbe  htrujsgli;  for  Sea  Power,  1**  fid.  Bwk  V,— Oi^^wth 
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THE    WORLD'S    CHILDHOOD*     IhTwoOcKjkA. 
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2*  Storiea  of  tKc  Greek  Qoda  Oiifid  Her«ieai    TOd« 

With  uiiifiurouB  IUu!ii.i'*t)r>]^iH  1>y  Bm^sj.sv  L&  Fasi.'- 
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Edited  by  John  Ai,^m%  M.A.,  B.Jio.,  F.CP., 
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M'lth  oj'   U'ifijojff   Voraiitiarf/,    From  la«  Bd. 

/'tr//    LiMt  Ga   appiiaitioji. 

C^SAR-OALMC  WAR«  Booka  l,-|||. 
C^SAR-QALLIC  WAR,  Booka  IV.,  V. 
CASAA-OALLIC  WAR,  Booka  VI.,  ¥lf. 
OVID-ELEQIAC    EXTRACTS. 
VIRQlL-MPlEitl,  Bo^ka  V.,  Vt 
HORACE-OOE8,  Books  L,  It. 
HOMER-OOVSBEY,  Book  Vi. 


A  FIRST  LATIM  RCAOER.  With  S^Am,  Eiertri*«,*nd  Vc^biiUurx 
By   K.   1\   WiL-iS,    MA.,    FfUcfl   CuIIch^-     C'rewti    evn,  t*.  S€l« 

Fl RST  LAT INBEWTENCESAPfP  PROBE*  W i th  Vocub u kry ,  B jf 
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LOWER  LATIN  PROBE.     By  K    T.  W[[ho>,  M.A.     2a.  Bfll. 

LOWER  LATIN  UNSeCNS*  ^^Jeitcd,  with  riitrudti'.iiuu.  by  W. 
t . .  s  h  BA  s .  M .  A. ,  L  i ,  M>^it.:,^  [  M .  ^e  1 1  r,  i i  i  rl?i   1 1  tgh  School ,  G  U^if^t  w      2*. 

SCOTT- LAOV    OF   THE    LAME.      HT^yTETlvrc^ili^^iiT^ilX 

la.  6d, 
A     HISTORY    or    EVfOLISN     LITERATURE-       By     J.     Loois 

K'ihEnr^ifN,  >[.A,     3». 
OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.     By  tlio  utfat     law  B4, 
ELEMENTARY  ORAM  MAR  AND  COMPOSITION,     fa. 
PARAPHRASING,  ANALYSIS,  AND   CORRECTION   OF  SCN- 

TENOES.     ily  I'.  M.J,  Jam^^s^  ^^.A-^  tior-J  m  ,SLlH>ola,  Btiiitly.     la* 

Also  ill  TwLt  PujU,  Sd<  enj.-h. 
THE  60HOOL  ANTHOLOQV  {Chancer  to  tJic  Presutit  llayb      By 

J.  U.   Ltmi^i^x,   11. A.     Ill  Two  F^rts^  9:s-  tscueli.     One  Volriuie,  Bs^ 

Prixc  Kditioii,  5a. 

THE  TUTORIAL  HANDBOOK  OP  FRENCH  COMPOSITION. 

By  AL*'ii*ij  Mkr-  icfi^  L-tJi  L,^  Ix'C 111 rer  i^n   Prtiich  Tjurij^ujAgB  and 

Littmturc  iu  the  UQivtr^itv  of  fSL  Andrews.     3a.  6d, 
ALL  FRENCH  VERBS  IN  TWELVE  HOURS*      By  A.  J.  Wvatt, 

>LA     la. 
A   FIRST   BOOK   OF  "FBEB  COMPOSITION"  IN   FRCNOH. 

iiy  J.   Eit.MoND  Wan^ios,    B.h^m-L,,  iic>ynl  Ai,2idem!ical   In^titutiun, 

Bt^Uu^Ht.     la. 
THE   CHILDREN'S  CUIDB  TO  THE   FlEENOH   LAMQUAaE. 

By  A>ME  fJ,  FBHHiEit.     la. 

A  FRACriCAL  OERMAN  GRAMMAR  READER  AND  WRITER. 

t]y  Lf  1 !  J  4  L  I'  WOA  « I  ^ ,  Hi .  t>      1  '&rt  I .  —  EUm  ii  t  Uf y .    2a. 
A  GERMAN  READER  FOR  TEOHNIOAL  SCHOOLS^    By  E.  F- 

,Sr'K' i-.H.     3  a. 
SPARTANERJMNGLINBE.    A  Sktry  of  UUiu  i«  Cn4€t  CoUc^^^    By 

I'At  L  voM  ^^czmrANriKi.      EdtCod,  with  Voe4*biiliry  und  Note*,  by 

J.  ^rikfttmiiM,  M.A-t  Aben]«eti  GnunrriMr  ^ch»}L     2a* 

A^PANISH  GRAMMAR.     I$y  WttJ.uw  A.  Kk-^kx.     3a.  fid* 
FORTY  ELEMENTARY  LSSSONS  IN  CHEMISTRY.     Ily  W    U 

,S i sn.  AM.  Jr  A . ,  li t?^iiLAt-tei ,  i-iiili Yitiiii  ckHK"--!.     1 11  * ii«itml<'d ,     ta.  fid. 
HIOHER  ARITHMETIC.      iHH  pp.     I^)>cr,  6d.  t  Uk>tb,  Sd.     With 
AJiftWcr*,  tduth,  ltd.    AnBWBrn  Msp«rsto1y.  3<<* 

Full  MdoattwtHil  (\\ttitoij\it  ftifi  post  ft'*i(  t>n  Hpiiiiration  ^i&— 

WILLIAM    BLACKWOOD    &    SONS, 
45,  Ceorge  St,,  Idinburgh  ;  and  37,  Pater noBtir  Row,  London,  E.C< 


d 


G.  GUSSONS'  TEGHNIOAL 

BROUGHTON,   MANCHl 

A  NOVEL  AT  WOOD  M 

This  apt 'iif^iiT^fc^  b  *iit-'rx-K\U<.\  ; 

mid  m  ,iy  > hl-  dc  t  c  ni  1 1 1  k'^  I    . ' " 
An    AiTe'iriur<-Mt    t.--    ]■ 

in  fltrujbjf  find  mikdia  for  a^hOOt  lis«. 


Cu««on«*    N«w   CapfttKfi    System    «# 

Fletcher's  Wave  Line  Trelteir  AppArai 

htysimn  At^t^RtA^:  231,  THANBT   HOUSH, 


I 


•^ 


DCTACHBO 

TLBt: 

WITH 

MIRHQR. 
ETC. 


A  NEW  DEVELOPMENT 

CALVANOMETE 

THE"  HARRIS  IMPROVED^*  REFLECTINC  CALVf 

SPBCIALLY  DESIGN EO,        THOROUGHLY  REUAi 
SPECIFICATiOW. 

Heavy  bmas  base  5  in.  iJi;^io.  wuU  tlitae  levellin|j  wr 

Steel  Magneta  with  soft  iron  pole  pieces. 

The  Phoaphor  bronze  auspenaion,  bobbio  tttiti  mirror 

in    briLfls    ei^se    whiuU  tita   into  iockei,    itiitktag 

between  bobbin  and  tflrminala* 
Tubea    with    bobbin  a    are    interchangeable^    aiul     mpf 

resistance  from  5  to  1,000  ohms. 

PRICE      APERIODIC     OR     OALLISTIC       £2     T 

CATALOGUES  FREE   UPOK  APFLICATlt 

PHILIP  HARRIS  &  Co. 

BIRMINGHAM    and    DUBI 


FRfJITlli   BT    HICn^nA   01,4T    K»U    &O^S,    Ll»\TKD,  Wl^Ml   «TWfe^    W.\\^  %M.,    K^M  TfcVV'lAt.   «£«-ri#U«« 


THE 


hool  Wor 

Monthly  Magazine  of  Educational  Work  and  Progress, 


^iiL,  Napz] 


AUGUST,   1906. 


r  Sixpence  Monthly, 

L Yearly   Volumb  7s.  6d.  Nbt. 


CONTENTS, 

lENT  OF  THE  GORRICUHTM,     By  A.   T.  POLLARD,  M*A.  ... 
A3  A  MEHTAI*  EXERCISE.     By  H.  G,   WILLIS,  M.A. 
BONS.     L     By  O.  H.   LATTER,  M.A. 

HLDIfia.     By  NELLIE  DALE  , 

AND  FOLK  EDDCAXIOH      Hy  FANNY  JOHNSON 
IDE  FOR  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLB      . 

LOTERH  SLIDES  IN  TEACHING,     By  F.  U  LOWTHER.  B.A. 
ICTORS  IN  EDUCATION 
&LQPMENT  OF  THE  GIFT  OF  DRAWING 
rEACHlNG  IN  FRENCH  SCHOOLB 


i    ECONOMY    AS    PART    OF    THE    SCHOOL    CDRRICULUM.     L 
NCES  R.  GRAY  ., 


By     E.     l^L     LEAHY,        IL     By 


►GRAPHICAL  APPARATUS.    (nUistraled.)    By  G,   McCRDBEN       ... 

ING  OF  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC,     From  the  Reporl  af  a  ComniiUce  of  ihe  British  Assocmtion 

ID  CURRENT  EVE«TS 

ITEREST  ^    GeaeraJ;    Scottish;    Irish;    Welsh 

RECENT  SCHOOL-BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS 

[»ElfC£  : 

Bclmce  Worth  Having?    By  IVor.  IL  E.   ARMSTRONG,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.j  F,R.S* 
I  EaipeFimenta  In  Chemiitry  aad  Phyaics.     (Illustrated, )    By  E.  T.  BUCKNELL 
SxpeHmenta  in  Edtication.     By  the  Rev.  W,  C  COMTTONp  5LA.*  and  othcn    ... 
Severn.     By  J.  W.  KEID,  M.A. 


sSl 
2H 


301 
3Qi 


i^onbon 
MACMILLAN    AND    CO.,    Limit] 

NEW   YORK:    THE  MACftULLAN   COHPANY 
1906 


DEPABTMEHT  OF         t 

EDUCATION.  t 

SEP  4 -1906  I 

LELANDSTANFOBD*- 


UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBU 

Cban(?ollor:  Tlic  rUgbt  Uoii.  A.  J.  BALFOUR.  M.P.,  aC-L,,  LL.D.,  Ate. 

Reclar:   Hm  Right  Hcti.  R.  B.  HALDANE,  K.C-B.^  M.P.,  LL.D, 

Prlneipftl  And  Vlce-Chiijaeellof :  Sir  WILUAM  TURNER.  K,C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LUD,,  D  J'^:.,  M,IJv»  «fc. 

Secretary  of  S«natui :  Pror^^sut-  air  LUOOVIC  J.  GRANT,  Burt.,  B,A.,  LL,D. 


Tim  Win  tor  Sos©'^ 


F«cul4E«Op  t-U.  r  Ar|»r  9e1«noa,  Divinity,  La^w,  ll/t«dicinQ  ^ncf  SMrg-o^ry,  :^dl 


rubilc  He 

Ibe^v  Il'ci:>-"iri  fii,'  '..'  -       1 
n^ifrcj^M.r  Hadit'liir  of   L 

""     Btonv,  ni'.d  IS  thus  :i'L4.i 


■II     I'l.-I     -  '^  ■  I     ^.:}   Vi--    ■    f.  VJLI.MEC   H  IK'-     111, If,     IS.    |>    JiiiK-.LliiLi.' 

il  I'ljciijjitiJiLLi^iitf,     ha  iu.t4itiin:i  to  thf  itrdmjiry  fini-i  H 
4  Se4N04»lmii«t«r'«  Olploma.  of  li^o  firriaes  ii^ 

'  iQenera.!  Diplo- 


■..■-  Ivi     .      .ili'.    .       Wl         .!      , 

■•  ,.     U-'k^i"  -  i:L  Scicncr 
.  iTi  Ag-ricufturc      ! 
I  iri  Oivinittf  C1T1 

^1^H  ifii  Jtirif^prMii' 


i  by  the  Eibt.r!i-,li 


■^r'^r'^■•',    1' 


>  .(iihiiLiJi.: 

'    iicinc  and  f 

ii  quiLlLJlocl  y 

Music  Lii^o  tbero  is  n  i 

W  ■ 
h 


JjiJiBf  Thin,  5&,  " 
fjuMtAiicii  by  Mr. 
Art*,  li.  ;  fkleiiicc,  i*iL  ;  Divinity,  L:*ft%  .Utdicuis,  na\l  Maaii:^  i-d,  CJ^ch. 


By  authoritf  of  the  ISoimttm, 


iiJLKlii.Mi  in   Art^„   ^cle 

^  Fi  Ttnw^liipi,  SchoU 
i-ity  Cale 

L,.  J.  GRA!¥T,  ^lerr^t* 


Pp.  iii,+l>fj,  ivitli  fi  Pktuiiaud  ItJotlier  rilUBtratloti*.     Prlcti  2,'S  net 

SOUND    AND    RHYTHM. 

By  WALTEE  EDHUHDS,  HA. 

Ij3  Itte  YQlume  Ar*>  tilfteij&#ed— Tbe  Nitt  urc  f-f  8uUJid  :  WttDc*  *>I  Bouiad  ■ 
I  lliuieal  B^aJtis  ;  OrgH^u  Pfpei* ;  "TStut'  Jiwdi  MavcmcijiJ  ;  Ttw  Voice  ■  und 
"fooliftnfvm  uf  Ht^irliig. 

Box  Of  Models  for  tho  Use  of  Teach ^rs,  price  21/»  emtra* 

"  ll  xhodld  lie  iJ*ed  in  CTcrV  deoient&ry  Nchool  "— CwMiTf  /wnrrttiif4 
BIILUIRE,  TIHDAU,  &  GOX,  S*  Himimi  ^un,  CmMT  GARtl£N,  LOHOON. 


CAREY'S  "GRADUS  AD  PARMSSUM," 

WITH    THE    ENGUSH    MEANINGS. 

Reflsed^  Corrected,  and  Augmeuted  by  a  Memljer  of  tbe 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Price  79, 

THE  STATIONERS'  COifPANTt  gTAiiuKEiu,    Mall^  Londok. 


U«ibfiakea  every  iif'?t^nptiQ«  of  LGtlerpreas  Printing, 
Anfl  niAktja  i\  Speciality  or 

PRINXIl*fG     W€>^^     SCKOOX.5 


ADDitEas 


THE   RUGBY  PRESS,  KUGBr, 


HAT  BANDS,  BADGES,  CAPS,  &c, 

At  Wbotesale  Prices  through  Manufacturer's  Agents 
Writi.— 


NOW    READY. 
Detny  8vo,  cloth,  price  SIS*  Sfl,,  fre»1 

The  CALENDAR  of] 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PREC] 

FOR    THE    YEAH 

CONTAIN  13^0 

All  information  reipeGtlnf  the  objeeta  mnA 
the  College,  Liiti  of  Officers,  Ex&mjner 
the  Keguiations  of  I  he  variona  £3 
wUh  an  Appendix  coninining  th^  ffo 
inatlon  Papers;— 

%  l>dK  do.  4u. 

i,  Pfiperi  »4^l  At  RicamUiiitk'nof  Pupib  f ur  C^rtlficaVii, 

:i,  Pitppr^  set  jit  rruftsssioiiitl  iViiiuJLTiiiiry  BKAmtomllci 

C  Ih*^  dri,  do. 

t.  ripens  iHit  »kt  LifWer  rvriofr  &i«iiiJL}iiiitl<^ii 

».  l>o*  do, 

•,*  Not,  i,  4,  \  »iid<!i  m&j  tHi  liMU  i^t. 

Tlie  Diploma  Papers  are  to  be  hatf  oiilr  in] 


CON  DON: 

FRAIiCISH0DGS0ll89,Famngdon 


fli 


I 
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AUTOTYPE  G0MPANY4% 

he  pleasure  to  iiiuioutice  tli£it  they  huvD  now 
l^rangements  under  which  they  are  onahle<l  io 
1  Autotypaa  of  a  number  of  the  more  import* 
th«  Works  of  the  late  Mr.  Q.  F.  WATTS,  E.JL. 

EeprodtiGtions  are  made  in  Permanent  Carbon, 
lude  the  foibwing  i 

"  Fata  Morgana." 
"Tim  13,      Deaths 

Judgment," 
"  Thetis;^ 
**  Britomart  and 

Niirse," 


and 


Her 


» ftnd  Life.'' 
i  and  Death." 

\  Luck  to  Your 
'1  thing/' 

I«U8  and  Eurydice/ 
oaud  Franceaca/' 

He    Had    Great  _         . 

laMMsioiia."  *^'    *^»    ^^' 

ihliahed  in  two  sizes^ 
B  in.  by  J  4  in. ,  1 2/-;  and  10  in.  by  6  in.,  Bh  each. 

fram^  complete — 

I/,  for  the  large  size ;  and  1 0/0  for  the  small  mze. 
first  three  on  the  list  are  also  pnhliflhed  in  a 
isw*.  aWut  27  in,  in  height.  Price  dBl  tO«. ; 
h\  complete,  £2  I6f  * 

ITOTVPE  FINE  ART  GATALQQUC,  ENLARGED 
inn  wltK  Ifiimlfuds  l.^f  MiniuMirv  I'hMlL»KTBphr»Finci  Tint 
Efcwf  Notublc  Autotyj»t"<,  Fi^r  O'lUTenlcucoDf  refettniESo 
Hlbtle&tlDtiH  pra  armnife*i  Alphjiljtitfciilly  upder  Artiit*' 
m.    Vmt  tr^,  OMC  SHILLINO. 

Vitfit  of  In/ipeefion  itt  invited  to 

•  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART 

L    GALLERY, 
OXFORD  STREET,  LONDOH,  W.C. 


lURCH   EDUCATION   CORPORATION. 

IWELL    HALL,    OXFORD. 

ln«  Coile^i  fer  Women  Secondary  Teachers, 

CATnthixE  I,   IVtiptJ,  M.A.,  Uto  Lt»cturer  la  Bduention 
at  the  trni^eraity  of  ^Nnchsiiter. 


r 

|9  iiMpariMl  for  the  Ojtford  T^iwher'ii  Dlplotow,  tho  Cam. 
w  •  Ct'rtiflfiftte,  the  Tesich«r>  DliilgDm  of  tho  Unlvernity 
dtho  HiifbeT  Froebcl Cert! fi cut e.    FarUi:iiUrn  rmaj^plicntioii. 


RWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

econdary  Training  College  for  Women, 

id  hy  the  Bimrd  r»f  Eklucnltuti  far  Tbinl  Year  Studeuta  of 

'  roTTegen  under  Xcw  Keguktli!ritt»  f.»r  VW, 

.xchsnviho  have  nervcnl  ill  Publtc  El9in«ntat7 
I    anfl  yenr'ft  trfttnhi)^,  the  Cjovetimmnt  Onutt 

L*-  ul'I-JiMitlou  should  be  mndt  tfp  the  Pi  i«ci|jjil. 


tGENCY    FOR    ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

|4lCT«4)trro!4   Braver.  BtoousiuaT  SiioABi,   W.C. 
TcuoaiiiBi    "  EBcciToaio.    Loniroii/* 

riffraff  RaT.  F.  TAT  LOR,   M.A.   (Cantab.). 

MfoBi.    Liberal  dito&ant, 

r*  haTlBf  Tacanoiei  on  tbelr  it»ffi  and  AiiittantllKitari 
laliD«ati  ara  ftaked  to  dtimmnnlcate  with  the  RaaiaraiB. 
I,  JO  ».iii.  tq  6  p  m. :  daturd&yti.  10  a.m,  to  1  p.m,  la- 
r*,\lj  bfftTfeeii  th^st  hour*,  or  bj  ipvolal  appolDtmeat. 


>-HAND   BOOKS  at  Half  Prices!! 

4M»k3  at  2&  per  cent.  Diseeunt !  All  k\tid%  of 
TUlVAL  BiXiKW  (IncludhiK  SeJcntifir),  fliid  H-r  al] 
nations  i  BJciuen  tary  anil  .%il  ranat-Nl  X  aupnliei .  8«nt  uu 
1,  Lift U  free.  StAtawanta.  Boo Im  bou|{ht  ■  good  firiefli 
W.  A  S.  FviTLB*  ia&.  Charliiff  Cr^^M  Ii<wl,  Iiondon,  W.a 


THE   DALE   METHOt 
TEACHING   READH 

THE    DALE    READER) 

Writteij    by    Nkixce    Dale   and    illitKtral 

*STEPS  TO  READENG 

FIRST  PRIMER 

SECOND  PRIMER  ...        ...    i 

INFANT  READER  fl 

BOOK    L  I 

BOOK  H. lo  Prej 

TEACHER'S    HANDBOO 

*0K  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENOLISl 

lN(i,       liV  XkI-I.IF    ll'Al.H^       Js.  tiiJ.  lift. 

FURTHER   NOTUS    ON   THE   TE 

U  V  KNO  J^  J  a  f  I  Hi:  Ah  I X I ; .     I  Jy  X  K  iM  F  Ii  alb. 

APPARATUS. 

DALE  S  TABULATING  FRAME. 
SET  OF  SYMBOLS  FOR  USBl  WI' 

•CARDS    FOR   THE   PRICKING 

lillull^EHV   OF  THB   SYMBOLS,    Scile*  A  alM 

[iCi"    pili-'kut, 

*  Suvf  imlitifihiJd  by  Meaani.  J.  M.   DENT  A  Co.,  but 
luued  by  Menan.  GKURGR  fUlLti'  A  HOK» 
A  descriptive  Mnl  of  the  bi«ok«  abd  ttpi^rntua  wLll  ha  1 
mi  apptkhibjii  tu  the  pM blithers. 

tiE0R4j£  PHILIP  &  SON«  Ltd.,  32,  Fleet  Str«4 

PHILIP,  SON  &  NEPHEW,  Ltd..  45-&n  South  Gft 

LlverpooL 


JOINT   AGENCY  FOR   WOMEN   TE. 

(Under  the  niinnftgvniciit  *>!  n  CoTOHiittoe  appointed  hiy 

Guilds     Collegu    of    f*rec«pton,     IJeadmlfltreaBoi,^    A 

AitiocUtioti  of  AHAlft&ut  ]MJatT«aeat  aiid  Wolah  C 

Addr«««— 74,  Oowaa  dratar,  Loirj>Qir,  W,< 
Ad^iJtrar-Miit  ALICB  U,  FOUNTAIII. 

Thii  A  ft  no  J  hu  beea  Qitmblished  for  the  parp4« 
Taaobert  te  Sad  w^rk  without  unueticttBiy  voit.  All  fc 
fare  been  ^aloiilmted  oa  the  loweit  baaii  to  «oTir  th«  wor 

Headmifftresifli  of  Publio  and  Pritito  SohtKilt,  aad  i 
iag^  Teacher*,  ur  Tf?&chfrpi  ■eekiag^  Appointment*,  a 
apply  to  thii  .\gQqcj. 

Mmny  GrRduatfia  and  T raised  Teaobert  for  Soboali 
FamiUcfl ;  Viflitinir  T«ach«ri  for  Moalo,  Art,  and  othe 
iw"  ;  F&roign  Tci.cberi  of  Tarioqi  oationaUtiai;  Kijii 
other  Teaoheri  are  on  tbe  Hegiitnr,  aad  everj  eudearo 
■npplf   ID  liable  cKndldat^pi  for  any  Tacanoj. 

School   Fartaerihipt  aiad   Trmafer*  are  arraniged. 

Eonrt  for  IntefTiews— 10,30  fc.Tii,  to  1  pm  *  and  2  p 
^aturdara,    until   3   p.m* 

WELLINGBOROUGH 
GRAMMAR     SCHOOL     FOR     ( 

APPOINTMENT   OF   MP:ADMI8TRE 

Taa   Clo Vernon   of   tbe   «hoTe    Sehool,    which    im   to 
Jantiary  next.  inTite  kpplievtiona  for  the  pott  of  HE  A 

The  Jdohouli  wb«n  upot^CHl,  will  have  Accouimodataioa 
and  Wilt  be  enlarged  at  toon  a4  neceisary.  In  ovm 
tbo  §ch9ol  may  rcaeonftbly  bo  antic i tinted  to  prove  1 
c«ii.  and  the  Oovi^rnor*  are  of  up  i mo  a  that  an  vn 
nniitT^H  would  hmti^^  little  dlffioalty  in  ftttnctiflf  t<: 
coDAtiliTiLblEr  nutnher  of  Boanlcra,  Tbe  School  will  ' 
uiut]  FoUQiiation  ai  the  Welllni^boroag-h  Urunmar  Sot 

A  nnivi^riity  Degii??.  or  itf  equivalent,  and  g&id 
oxpvTiejic^,  Are  ectentlaL 

8alkry,  £75  per  ftODum^  together  with  oapltaAioD  1 
the  Hret  lOO  gir|a  «nd  £2  on  thon  bojond.  The  mu 
will   bo   J^SO  iJTiiKrmntc^dr 

Appli^fltlaiit,  with  tettimQniali*  which  mott  not  ex 
tminbcr,  miiiit  he  irnt  la,  on  forms  wbit^h  eaa  be  q 
tbe  nnd^miipi'd:,  befaro  AofOit  ITth  ncit. 

The   uTapointaieat  will   be  made   (Mrly>   in   Septeaib* 
B,   W.  MILLEE 

(Clerk  to  the 


Slfh  Stre<et» 
welllsffboroiigbt 


ik 
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ENGINEERING   AND   CHEMISTRY. 

CITY    AND    GUILDS    OF    LONDON 

INSTITUTE. 

Tho  fintrknoc  Biamina,tiii>nfei  t><  the  Iniitituto's  OQlkgea  Bre  lusld  in 

&3pt0mlh;r,     Piirtipiiliirsi  of  tho  Kntrancu  ExtimitiiitloiiH.  SchoLorahips^ 

FcBJS,  auj  Cuursenjf, Study,  m&jr  beobtoSued  fromtli»^rei»|ieirtWd  ColUj^e-^, 

^  tir  fTOJTfl  the  He^vl  Offijc  uf  the  [iiKtltute,  Oreftli«m  Colfego,  E*.Hiiigli>Jvll 

OIT¥  AND  QUlLDa  CENTRAL  TE0HNIOAI*  COLLCQC 

(E  Ml  I  nil  JOS  lUixit.  :iA\\} 
A  CwlJegB  for  Hlghfif  Tuchnlcfil  lnHtructiQ)ii  for  Day  Student*  not  under 
Its  iiTCj*irliiif  ty  W;«jiomu  ClTll^  Mechanic*!,  or  ElectHcaj  Bn^ncerfi, 
Cheini«i1  and  other  MunufiWJtnrtirfi^  and  T«icb&r».  The  CoUegB  1m  a 
'*SchiMjlof  the  Udiifcr«ity  of  Limdon  "  In  the  Faculty  uf  Engineering. 
Fw  for  a  full  Aii«<4clatvitkip  Coui-sre,  430  per  Scutun.  Prof fiJSAqn  :— 
Civil  *JH*f  Mi^htiHifint  Btitjimtrit^    W,  fi.  Dalbv,  M.A.,  B.St*,  M.Inat.C.E. 

^CkMm^Ut^ ...     ...(\|j^;^««'^*"*'^'^"    ^'^'^-    L'-»- 

f  JffMamed  tiAil  Jf<t£/i«uit^uf4       ...     O.  HitJtBJri,  I^b-D^,  LUIX,  F,R.a, 

CITV  AND  aUlLDS  TECHNICAL  OOLLEOE,  FINSBUItY. 

(L&ovARD  yrnfitjr.  City  B«jii\  E.C,> 
h  Oculloge  for  lnt4:;ripedUtc  tnfltructioti  for  IlNiy  i^tudt^ritti  prd[«ring  tti 
ffotef  BnginficrUj^  and  Chemicid  Industries,  &ud  fiir  Evening  l^tudenta. 
f^my  MM  per  SmsjIou  far  Dtiy  atud«nta,     Pivfii*aDHi :— 

Mj?t.«  anif  ^fcrfru.1/  ^rtjr»P«*'J^*?»f  {     rrinclpal  of  the  Coll4e. 
MiehamCitl        Enffinetring       atui\B.  G.  Cokkk,  M,A.,  D.8c.,  F.R.9.E., 

Mafho^tie*  ...    .» ../     M.Init.U.fi.,  A.M.tiu^C.B. 

I  ChtiitiMr^ R,  M*i-nOLA,  r,R.8.,  F.LC. 

City  jiBd  Ouildi  of  Lcindmi  Uiitttute, 

GrvalmDii  DjllegCj  B<w«tni4hAll  Strcut,  E.C. 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE   FOR  WOMEN 
YORK  PLACE,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON.  W. 

Tho  BntlCtii  ieoe-7  wUl  open  on  Thurndsir,  October  4th.  StudenU 
*r«  r»qD«iited,  to  cin  ter  their  natnec  on  Wod  ncffdny ,  October  »rd.  T^rt  nnss 
uv  given  In  aU  bmnchvH  of  Geticral  and  Ml|£ht»r  Gducatlon.  Ttiktxt 
iyfllemEittc&Ily^  they  fortn  k  ccnnucted  ^iid  progncMlv?  (mjuhbc,  hut  fi 
single  <x)UnM9  in  Any  »nbJ|oct  niAy  l«  attended . 

&itin«  mre  bdd  in  prup&mtion  for  nil  Exiimliuvtlona  of  tha  Unlvorttty 
l>f  LoodoQ  in  Arbi  And  Scionca,  for  the  IVjKher'rt  Diplomiv  (fAindou),  And 
I  for  tiMJ  Tnoher'i  Ccsrtiflcati)  (Cambridge^,  urid  alai«  h  Hpt'cM  C  :mr»e  of 
,  JSdlenltSci  IiiAtriietlDii  in  Uygletic. 

Six  lAbo(rmU»rtM  ans  aptn  to  Stud  on  ta  for  Practical  Work. 

Three  Sntmnee  Bchnljuvhips,  ode  In  Art*  and  two  hi  Ijcisno^,  will  tw 
oflerod  fnr  competition  in  June,  li,M)T. 

The  ffitr^  Bngtbh  Text  Society '■  PrUo  will  he  AW«rded  In  June,  1907. 

StvdentM  ran  reMtilit  in  the  ththpr. 

Trfttnkns  Dopartment  f'or  89cond«ry  T«acKer«. 

Thret  ^chuLnnhJipH^  each  uf  Lhu  VJtluc  ijf  .L'2Q  Utr  one  year,  are  Mffcred 
forthe  Ctjureei^f  t!lect.(iidftry  TmiuVuji;  Ut'ginuintf  in  .fitnu:ijry,  11M>T* 

TTie  ycholarahips*  wlU  ha  awarded  to  ths  best  candldaU;  holding  a 
dogreis  or  fiqulvjiltint  ia  Aru  or  JJcietiue. 

A|>plk-j«tii>iii»  iilioulti  rwu^h  the  HcimI  of  thti  TmtnJntf  iJepartmcnt  nut 
liit^ir  thmi  Dece;ul>er  lr>th. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,    BRISTOL.    Sessional  Coura^s 

Are  orgAuifred  fcf  the  Matrii^alAtLoD,  PrFlimioAfy  Baientiflo, 
Intermediate  Artf,  latcrMedi&te  Boiencre,  InterioedLAte  DiTlnitj, 
(D,D.)  and  E-A.  and  BSo.  Degren  ExniolnatioDft  of  the  TTniYenity 
of  London,  far  tbe  Cambridge  Higher  Local  E&am^aAtiaai,  and 
for  tbe  TrAining  of  Beoondary  Teaeheri,  Com  po  lit  ion  Ttn  for  eaoh 
ef  the  abote  CqarieB>£13  13s.  pur  ap«iioi^.  Ergtitratlon  Fee,  One 
GnJnea, 

Ctitiiplete  Three  Teara'  Courtt-i  ar«  arranged  for  ClTtl,  Kioiftg, 
MwhAnioal,  And  Elnctfiail  Eogineeringi  and  Courtei  for  Studeoti 
intending  to  beootne  Art^hJt«cti  And  BDrreyon. 

The  Col  Inge  ii  the  only  laetitatlon  in  the  Weit  o(  England  whloh 
providfli  complete  Medloal  and  Detttal  Currieala. 

The  Work  &t  tbe  Women  Stodftati  U  under  tbe  •aperviilon  of  a 
Lady  Tatar. 

For  fnU  informAtian  lee  FrQir^i^tUB,  which  will  be  forwarded  free 
on  Applic5Ati0D.    JAMES  RAFTER,  Regiitrar  and  Seoretary. 

GLOUGISTEIfSNIRE  SCHOOL  0F  00MIST1G  SGIENGEp 
BARRACK   SQUARE,   GLOUCESTER, 

etudenU  trained  in  Cotikory,  laundry.  Housewifery,  NytsdJirwork, 
«lid  D««*mAklutf  for  National  Union  DipXonuvs  (recugnlaod  by  tho 
Board  of  Eilucaitun), 

fiptfcUl  coiif*o  for  [.adlc*  in  Home  Work  umi  Hauiectaft. 

Largi^  And  eommixUuufl  btilldlngu.  Rcjiid^sntinry  lloeteb  ^ttai^hed  U* 
tb«  SfhooJ 

Fur  further  jjartiwulats,  ipply  to  the 

UftoANmiiio  l^toAXtAfiv,  Barrack  Sqnare,  Olouo^tcr. 


BIRKBECK    COLLI 

BREAMS     BUILDtNGS,     CHANCERY 


XIAY     AND    S^re:i€MlV<»     CJCJi 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LON0ON,-C<>urm5»  of  fsatmction 

iiiAtioDR  for  the  Science,  Arte,  and  Ln.w  Dtgnei^ 

nifted  T«iK)her»  of  the  Univvnity, 
Well  equipped    Laboratotiee    for   Chemietry,     Et^p«ria^ 

Zoology,    R<itAny,    Qeol  ogy*   JfiDPfalogy,    And   M«ta 
LECTURES  Oh  Tolitical  Economy,  CtfUimcrrlAl  Geaga.fltj 

Bankruptcy,  Equity  iuid  Convcyiuiving,  Luglci 

LANGUAGES:  TAtln,Graekt  French, Qermaii, 
EnKliP'li  and  Commercial  Subjocta. 

CONJOINT  BOARD  ;  U«turtj<i  and  Fracttoa  Work  t 
kind  HioUigy. 

SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Dfty  and  Evening). —Drawinif. 

M...kl]inKt  J-ife  Ubi*aea>  Wm>d<:iwvl«g.  Met«l  Worlc«  j 

CIVIL  SERVICE -AMdiitaiit SuTTToyor of  Tmx«»,  I 


rorkt&a 
Bdn^r.  ran! 


DATCHELOR     TRAINING      O 


FOR   TEACHE 

Caud^bwul  GaoTA.   S.E. 
Principal— Uiu  Rioo. 
MiMtrttt    of    ir#£Aod— Mlu    C 

Other  Teaohert  and   l^ctarera. 


RS.  J 


Frotide«  a  practical  Eimnrie  of  profeHBiGnal  training"  1 
SeooadAry  Sohooii,  with  abundant  opLortnnity  far  ch 
the  DATCHELOR  (£00  pup  ill)  and  Dfber  I 
STUDENTS  PREPARED  FOR  THE  CAMBRIDOJ 
CEHTIFICATE  AND  LONDON  TEACHIKQ  t 
FREE  STUDENTSmP  awu^ed  annnallj  to  %  Vml 
Ate.    Alio  A    KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION    pnfMfii 

aminatiene  of  the  National  Froebel   Ui*^ 
A   PRE  PARA  TOKT   D1VI!*I0N    prt*  paring    for   Lo 
bridge  Higher  Loeal  Honoura. 
Feet:    £15   to   £20   a   7«Ar  for    non  r«i( 
A   comfortable   HALL  of   RESIDENCE.     T- 

AtSO 

SPECIAL   COORSES   OF   TRAINING    for    Teaol 
Cliua   Singing, 


1 


THE    INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL     EDUCATIONAL     11 

TALOAnTB  Bojtn,  West  KKXfliiTOTo:tft  Losfimn 

(Rf^cognited  by  the  Board  of  Kdaoation    a*  a 

fqr    Second* ry    Teaclicri.) 

Chairman    of    thu    Committ«9 — Sir    W, 

Trca4urfr—Mf.  C   Q.   VLostzfiow^, 

Secretarv—MT.    AaTfloa    G.    BiifoirDe,    M 

TRAINING  CO  LL  E  0  E  FOR  TEACH  E 148.  P*  i  mt^pa4—Mk 

KIKDERGAHTEN  AND  SCHOOL.    Head  JTcflrcM— 1 

gtndeiits  are  trained  for  tbe  Etaminafiona  <if  tbe  X 

DnJQQ. 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20  eaoh,  apd  two  of  £1 

for    two    year«    at   the    Invtitutd^,    are    g|f«red    aaisnl 

BtudenCi  who  hAve  paaeed  ofrtAin  rcfiogBiaed  Bxwai 

Proepecitiifles  atid   pArticulari  T«g*rdine-  tbe   Spvel 

the  ScbolAribiiii  can  be  obtaioed  from  th«  pKisctrit, 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  NORTH  WA] 

stltueni  College  of  the  University  of  Wa!e$), 
for  Iho  Trainings  of  Secondary  Teachers,  iVi  fc« 
H,  L.  AurHKK,  M.A.  (Iftle  s^holrtr  of  WndhAJn  C**lioceL  . 
A.  N.  JcjHSfiTtist,  JI.A.,  Mr.  A.  MArKia,  M.A.*  und  Mi 
D.Sc. 

Pr^pjiTutiou  i«  offerod  for  the  ToachotiB*  Ccrtf jg^nl^  «( 
of  ViiHea  luid  for  the  Cnmbrldgv  Diploma  CHi^ciTietiQal 
Fticilitiefl  for  PracticnlTtulningftPC  prt>vid«<i  at  the  t we 
in  Hungor.  A  Pro|»imtory  Scbotil  lUid  Eiiid«r|piitc« 
cBt^blltihed  In  connection  witk  and  undor  the  comtro] 
mcnt,  and  courses  in  prcrponttian  for  tbe  Ccrttfleata* 
Frfjetael  Union  hare  been  arranged.  J| 

Fidi  mrtlciani-a  of  th«  Couraes,  Feofl»  IScbolar^lf^H 
on  ftpplieation  to  the  H^giatmr.  ^H 

ROYAL     HOLLO  WAY     COJ 

(UNIVERSITY   OF   U*Kt»OK*, 
The  MICHAELMAS  TERM   BEHrN^S  *m  *^H:n^JB 

College  prepares  Stinlentw  fur  tbi2  \' 

rtnd  for  ^vrt^iiu  of  tim  ilxlord  Honom 
Ten  Entrance  Si'lu^larBhiiw^  friim    l  •  n.  y«. 

teiwblo  for  three  yeJifd,  wilt  he  offereU   r^^r  Cf'na|.x-ttii«i 
For    fiirthtr    pHrticuburft    apply  to    iW    SesrrvtJ 

College,  KugK field  Green,  Surrey. 
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JVCK'S    EDUCATIONAL    SERIES. 


SmaU   VvQwn   Svo, 


8trmi0ly 


.  CiiuvsTM  ,  M,A.,  LL,D. 
Ftd    AlffebrK*      For  thg   uao  cjI 
Boh-x^Li  abd  T&eli  nt^  GoU^t^Mp 
Mti,  pruc  'm,    Or  irj  two  wpftnito 
t  L.  pnlec  '2«.     Fiirt  1 1,^  pdcv  4fl* 

f"^  M.  tl.  David,  B.A. 
Igebra,      With     IlUi(*tr«ti(;niJi. 
iLoa.    (With  or  without  Ana  were. ) 
L     All  AW  em  acparat^^  prke  04. 
AIIITHMCTt& 
r.  B.  Et-LKRV.  F.R.G.a 
Lrlthmeile.   iiiustMitjjd.  ^Sk:A*(ii^ 
»te  lu  t  Hn;  Vnliinie,  with  or  wltJi- 
"»,  [Jriw  ^.  rjd.     III  Two  VoIuedos, 
Jiout  Afuiw«r«,  plied  la.  6d.  t^flcb. 
pAmtfli  corapJfete,  pritt*  Iia.  iki, 
ratify     Paper  cof an,  ^d.— id,;  Limp 
(d.    Antwen  to  Parts,  cluth,  >ki. 

iCREfK  and  H.  A.  X^bitt,  M.A.^ 

Bnce  and  Art  of  Arithmetic. 
irt«,  ^.  c««th.  Part  1..  iDtej^nil ; 
ijd  tlJ;^  FnctioiiAl  And  Appnvxl 
oTt)pl«to  in  Oiie  VoL^  with  or 
iswcrs,  price  4ii.  M,  Atrnw^i-B 
t  Book  In  i^orate  Vt>1.,  J  a,  6d. 
Innetle*  iWber  ■  Bfjok.  Piu-ts 
■vic'u  If.  4.>^b.  ExorcUo  Hook, 
|ll  ,  pHcc  4^i.  ouch. 
F   OIBLIOA^ 

lit  History.  For  Sijrth  Fottd 
BcT.  T.  NicitLi!f,  M*A,  Bin  I. 
2&tl  of  Abmbam  to  the  denth  of 
Part  m.  Yium  iho  Umth  of 
X,     With  lUuntmtf mill  mid  lliip«, 

CHEMISTRV, 

ff^Hiii  VaIuHv,  M.A..  B  Nc. 

Course  of  Chemistry.  i\\r 
ipwa,      Witli     l(k>    Hhwtmtioijn, 

CNQLISM. 

'  J.  n.  F"Wi,i^!i.  M.A, 
Essay   Writing-,     For  ColleKta, 
lid     Privutu     Btudfiitp.      Sivoud 
ico  2*   "ill 

EQ  of  Essfty  Writing:*    Second 

Icf?  *5d. 

»ntury  Prose,  Second  Ed.  i*.  4rt. 

De  Qulneey.    IMt^ts  2». 

I  by  JouK  DtjwxiK.  M.A. 

I   Confessions  of  «n   Opium 

rice  3«.«^. 

JfeofPlll.     Fri^^iu. 

I  by  IviiPL   Ik  .TrNK.  M.A, 

4ves  or  Goldsmith  and  John- 

Jitod  hy  E.  E.  Smith. 

g  P IJ grl m 's  P rogrpe s s.    wi th  \ 6 

I      POETRY, 

|L«oritHlJtj<  II  Short  Iiitroduc^tiuii 

r.  By  roll, 

Keats  Bl  Coleridge. 

Long  re  How. 
i  C  M  Tio!^M^t  I.,  >tA. 
_  jitury  Poetry.    PHt^f  u,  4d. 

If  J'lIN    F,    MlLMI, 

raraphmslnK*    Price  i*tl. 
By  W.  a.  TAvrttn. 
»na.   L   CuntJiiiihig  Ili  fuii.f>A|ft« 

It  Itj  colour  wid  QuL'HtUiitib  uptju 
kp  cloth,  pHcQ  rtd, 

DICKENS. 
lt*<l  hj-  A,  A.  Harter. 
rtelil,  I  CnmijJutti  1n%\^  with  In. 
BTWO  1^  tiVid  nation  J  Note*,  ftnxi  fi 
If  j,   Coluiiri'd   FrtniliH]HLH.'e, 

^ft.      '         prictr  2si.  (kl.  c«ch. 


Esmond,  St'hwj  Kditioii.  With 
,  Sfi\'pi.  atjd  riAiiA,  price  2ft*  tid. 
or   Hesurtus.     KditetU  with 

IliifnMlm  (1-m,   by  JAUJCit   A-   S, 

SHAKESPEARE* 

K'ts>.j^  .i\u\  Ni.irs*.  pric*  Bdn  cflch. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

Julius  Caesar. 

Macbeth. 

Richard  trj. 


vtr  Julius 
(llffhi's  Macbi 
ff  Richa 

r 


Large    Ty^e, 

KMO  LIS  H— ^roii^i  AHcfU 
SCOTT, 

Complete  t-ext :— No  vein,  2s.  ;  Poctos,  !■.  6d. 
AliTidjifyd  tost,  Iliuatntted  t— SotoI*,  1h.  fid. 
Readers  for  Youn^  People.    With  lutrodut:- 
tiou  rtud  Niitufl,  emrb  ikl^  iidt. 

ENQLISH,   HlftTOfllCAL. 

By  n.  B.  ii£  II.  GmuiNs,  M,A.,  Litt.D. 

The    English    People  In   the   Nineteenth 

Century.    Third  Ed.    sr^  ilhii*.,  4  Map^  2f. 

By  J  Oils  FfJi'MiMfPitiE,, 

Famous  Englishmen.     Vol.  i.    King  Alfred 

toShakt'NjKrnre.  With  ^iT  tllujj.  Vol.  1  U  Ootn- 
wt'll  to  Lur:l  BulHirtH.     IT  J  Hub.,  1*.  *d.  OAcli. 

ilen  Of  Renown*  King  Alfred  to  L^rd  Ho1i«rtB. 
With  71  Blustmtiods,  priec  U.  titi 
Wluiiliir  U>  '*  Fatnt>uA   EiigUahnieii,''  biit  cnn- 

taiiiinir  thti  piiihuipal  men  of  btJth  jiarlode  in  <mv 

VOlUlUL'. 

Boys  and  Girls  of  other  Dayi.  Vol.  L  The 
CiuMnlog  of  tho  Ronmu^  to  tbu  Hftttle  ^l  Tow- 
ton  Fk4d(B.e.  W  to  A.rp.  14GU  With  H  11  ^ 
lu»>  Vol  IL  Thi:  Hialu^of  L^mbcrrt  ^iinuel 
to  the  Bill  tie  i^i  3f»dgtfmo(}r  (14ST  to  HJfc5). 
With  1.^  pi^fii  111  11*. »  priofl  1b.  4d,  «M:k 

Social  Life  In  Englaiin.  VoL  I.  Saxon  Tiiiie» 
to  JtKi3.  WithTSIIlus.  VoL  iL  From  lOOS 
to  thw  iirtHC'iit  ili^y.     "jT  I  Huh.,  1b.  tki.  &ii^h* 

The  Story  of  the  Enflrllsh  People,  (^  OA- 
iiurtKi,  aini  VA  Bli*t'k  *i!fl  Whiti-  lllue..  Is.  4d. 
Edited  Ijv  H,  Tow?:h.i;mi  Waksek,  M.A. 

English  History  tllustrated  f^om  Original 

Sources.  Aitout  2W  pp.,  ^a.  Od.  enoh, 
Ptariud  laoT-iaiHL  N,  L.  Frazmb^B.A.  With 
U  lllua.-^ Period  lSflli"14«^.  F.  K.  DtfUBAW, 
With  2!i  llluh--Foriod  tUOO-ind.  R«rt.  J.  K. 
Fiuuta,     With  2£>  lUus. 

EditiM  by  B.  A.  Ln». 
History  In  Biography,  Fw  tho  use  of  Junior 
Forma.  mu£tr&ttMl.  l.  Alfred  to  Ed  ward  L 
With  40  mua.  By  B.  A.  Lues*  Sa.— TI. 
Edw*itJ  11.  to  Kichani  111.  With  fnA  Uhw. 
Hy  A.  D.  *lRis Its wiMitj.  :*«.— Ui,  Henry  VIL 
toKlizflbeth.  Wlth4imu».  EyF,M,WKiiT 
2».--lV.  Junes  LtaJfimt»n.  WUbS3lUu». 
By  H,  PowiLL.    2i. 

By  B.   A.   LiKH. 

A  Biographical  History  Reader.    fi«3iectfld 

from  liTeH  in   tht.'  "Hi  story   ill  B^fctftiiphy" 
volumva.     For  ust?  in  Frlmjiry  iichuoib.  With 
yCi  UluKtmtlouei,  ptite  2a.  Od. 
MyQ.  E.  MitTOM. 

The  Council  Historical  Readers.    Th«  Olory 
QfLundiiv.     llluhtiiit4-d.    Pi-iQul*. im. 
By  J.   A.  SirhLis,   BkA* 
Poems  of  English  History*  Vol,  l,  Boadicea 
tL>  Anno  i^m  io  ITH).     With  t\  [Uattnt.tonB, 
price  la.  Kd.    Or  in,  Thrt?*  ^:^upHnUc  Farta^ 
vjt, ;  Boftdlceato  Hichard  Ml  (tiJ   to  1S1»9>. 
Henry  IV.  Xa  Mary  i^^^*  to  1668).    £li£abeth 
to  Aojie  {ISfiS  \o  1714).  Price  4d.  net  e«ch. 
Hy  N'oB^iAK  [.    FftAZKh,  fi,A- 
A  Summary  of  English  History.    lllUBtruttd  i 
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JSTMENT  OF  THE  CURRICULUM. 
By  A,  T.  Pollard,  M.A* 
jmaster  of  the  City  of  London  School. 

Ry  experience  that,  perhaps  just  because 
^ication  is  such  a  dull  subject,  it  requires  « 
b£u1  amount  of  iteration  to  make  people 
B  to  the  bcaringfs  of  an  educational 
I  So  said  the  late  Prof.  T,  H,  Green, 
P3^  belief  that  we  cannot  too  frequently 
to  solid  earth  in  educational  matters 
to  make  true  progress.  The  object  of 
(Cation  professedly  is  to  make  the  best 
rson  taught,  whether  boy  or  girl.  This 
hstone  by  which  any  educational  system 
fed ;  it  is  a  platitude,  but  it  is  a  general 
■  that  it  is  the  platitudes  which  most 
trig  home.  Just  as  the  schoolmaster 
Revised  a  neat  epigram  on  a  pupil  for 
lal  report  finds  that  he  has  failed,  for 
Id  variably  sets  the  parent  on  the  side 
ired  son,  so  the  person  who  writes  on 
U  matters  had  better  avoid  epigram, 
'tde  this  apology  for  dulness,  I  make 
"or  dealing  with  a  few  very  common^ 

Is  a  time,  and  it  is  not  yet  entirely 
[a  school  was  judged  by  the  successes 
rer  boys;  personafty,  I  have  welcomed 
ses  of  such  boys,  but  it  cannot  be  too 
Khr  stated  that  they  may  prove  little  or 
pto  the  eflficiency  of  a  school  at  large; 
even  prove  just  the  opposite  :  they  may 
cation  that  a  school  is  org^anised  with 

Euch  successes,  that  what  is  taught  in 
and  lower  parts  of  the  school  is  just 
is  best  adapted  to  selecting  out  the 
lave  the  qualities  by  which  successes 
squently  be  gained.  LTntil  the  public 
"ler  more  that  the  clever  boy  is  himself 
ftctor  in  his  own  success,  a  true  ap- 
&f  schools  will  not  be  possible,  and 
3t  be  the  requisite  stimulus  to  schools 
rreat  duty- — to  make  the  best  of  each 
fieir  pupils ♦  T  do  not  mean  by  greater  I 
>ut  by  suitable  methods  and  curricula.  ' 
re  sigtis  of  grace  in  plenty;  %ve  have 
:a]  schoolmaster  seeking  new  methods 
:e  of  getting^  his  bovs  to  understand  the 
Vol.  a] 


spirit  of  the  authors  that  they  read,  though  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  spirit  may  not  often 
be  beyond  them ;  we  have  the  modern  language 
master  inventing  rapid  methods  of  acquiring  con- 
versation in  modern  foreign  languages,  though  it 
may  be  that  they  are  only  applicable  to  a  portion 
of  his  pupils.  All  this  is  satisfactory,  in  a  sense, 
but  for  my  part  1  should  like  to  see  questions  of 
method  and  curricula  approached  more  exclusively 
and  more  scientifically  from  the  side  of  the 
average  pupiL 

There  are  certain  facts  in  education  which 
cannot  be  ignored ;  most  pupils  remain  at  school 
for  a  limited  period ;  they  differ  in  their  mental 
gifts,  in  different  subjects  and  in  the  same  sub- 
ject—differ most  widely;  they  are  taught,  for 
the  most  part,  under  definite  conditions  as  to  size 
of  classes  and  hours  of  work,  and  the  general 
capacity  for  book-learning  is  not  high.  A  school- 
master must  address  himself,  in  teaching  a  large 
class,  to  a  point  at  least  between  the  middle  of 
a  class  and  two-thirds  way  down  from  the  top. 
Most  boys  throw  books  aside  on  leaving  school. 
These  things  being  so,  it  becomes  a  very  neces- 
sary problem  to  ascertain  what  methods  of  teach- 
ing should  be  adopted,  and  in  how  many  subjects 
a  class  of  boys,  mostly  average  boys,  can  be  pro- 
fitably carried  along  together  with  a  view  to  the 
best  total  result.  It  seems  to  me  that,  without 
impeaching  the  zeal  of  most  painstaking  masters, 
the  method  adopted  may  be  one  which,  in  the 
circumstances,  is  not  adapted  to  the  mass  of 
the  boys,  and  that  the  curriculum  may  contain  a 
wider  variety  of  subjects  than  can  be  made  edu- 
cationally profitable  to  large  classes.  Psychology 
examines  the  conditions  under  which  the  mind 
works,  and  we  are  learning  to  apply  its  conclu- 
sions to  teaching;  the  limitations  under  which 
schools  are  conducted  require  equal  attention  in 
educational  discussions. 

The  true  way  to  approach  a  readjustment  of 
our  methods  and  of  our  curricula  cannot  but  be 
to  start  from  the  conditions  under  w^htch  teach- 
ing is  given.  Methods  and  curricula  laid  down 
originally  for  special  boys  or  by  clever  men  for 
ordinary  boys  are  responsible  for  much  educa- 
tional failure.  It  is  notorious  that  a  very  clever 
man  often  fails  as  a  schoolmaster  because  he  has 
no  sense  of  proportion  in  teaching,   and  cannot 
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get  down  to  the  level  of  his  pupils,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  an  educational  system  may  fail 
because  it  takes  inadequate  account  of  the  boy  or 
girl  conditions  with  which  it  deals.  The  sure 
way,  in  the  practice  of  teaching^,  is  not  to  fix 
attention  too  exclusively  on  the  ideal,  which  the 
clever  boy  may  attain,  or  to  think  that  nothing 
is  accomplished  unless  all  is  accomplished ;  but 
to  see  that  what  we  teach  is  all  to  the  good — in 
other  words,  that  nothing  which  we  teach  requires 
undoing  or  doing  over  again ;  we  may  then  teach 
with  a  sanguine  optimism  as  regards  the  ideal, 
not  being  discouraged  ourselves,  and  not  dis- 
couraging our  pupils  if  it  is  not  attained.  But 
before  we  can  arrive  at  this  happy  temper  we 
must  examine  our  methods  from  the  point  of 
view  of  what  is  attainable  by  the  mass  of  boys 
at  each  stage,  and  we  must  be  sure  that  we  are 
not  sacrificing  quality  to  quantity  by  a  too  ex- 
tended curriculum  in  the  middle  and  lower  parts 
of  a  school. 

Perhaps  the  question  of  a  too  full  curriculum 
is  the  most  pressing  at  the  present  time;  it  is  a 
matter  down  for  consideration  by  the  Educational 
Section  of  the  British  Association  at  its  forth- 
coming meeting.  The  educational  value  of  this 
or  that  subject  has  been  interminably  discussed ; 
methods  of  teaching  are  being  forced  on  every- 
body's attention;  the  one  question  which  has 
scarcely  been  dealt  with  is  that  of  lightening  the 
curriculum.  The  division  of  schools  into  sides 
has  arisen  out  of  the  obvious  impossibility  of 
teaching  all  subjects  to  one  set  of  boys,  but  the 
curriculum,  nevertheless,  still  wants  lightening, 
and  the  speakers  at  the  British  Association  could 
not  do  a  better  service  to  schools  than  by  point- 
ing the  way,  and  lending  support,  to  modifica- 
tions in  this  direction.  At  present  all  the  pressure 
is  in  the  direction  of  more  subjects  and  fuller 
treatment  of  each.  The  educational  training  of 
the  country  depends  on  the  proper  balance  of 
subjects  as  well  as  on  methods  of  teaching;  the 
curriculum  may  be  so  crowded  that,  through  limit- 
ation of  time,  good  methods  do  not  find  reason- 
able scope,  and  the  teaching  in  a  subject  fails 
to  bring  out  the  best  in  the  pupil.  It  may  be  a 
delusion  of  increasing  years,  but  I  often  think 
that  we  learnt  more  in  the  past  because  we  learnt 
less. 


Properties  of  Matter.  By  C.  J.  L.  WagstafT.  251  pp. 
(Clive.)  35.  6d. — ^This  volume  is  excellent,  and  both 
students  and  teachers  will  find  it  useful.  The  author  has 
endeavoured  to  treat  those  branches  of  physics  which  are 
not  included  usually  in  books  on  light,  sound,  heat,  or 
electricity ;  and,  although  the  use  of  advanced  mathe- 
matics has  been  carefully  avoided,  the  treatment  is  satis- 
factory. The  text  is  divided  into  fifteen  chapters,  on  units 
and  dimensions,  lengths  and  areas,  matter  and  mass, 
volume  and  density,  energy,  circular  motion,  the  pendulum 
and  simple  harmonic  motion,  time,  solids,  gravity,  gases, 
hydrostatics,  liquids,  friction,  and  capillarity.  The  book 
is  suitable  for  the  use  of  senior  students  in  secondary  and 
technical  schools,  and  it  contains  all  that  is  required  for  a 
pass  degree.  It  may  well  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
more  advanced  standard  text-books. 


ARITHMETIC  AS  A  MENTAL  EXI 
By  H.  G.  Willis,  M.A. 
Senior  Mathematical  Master,  Manchester  Gram 

ALL  questions  relating  to  the  te; 
arithmetic  depend  ultimately 
reason  for  which  it  is  generally  11 
every  curriculum.  Is  it  a  subject  like  I 
ing  and  shorthand,  of  little  education; 
great  practical  value,  or,  like  the 
languages  and  history,  of  little  practi< 
great  educational  value  ?  Of  the  arithm< 
in  secondary  schools  only  a  small  part 
in  after  life.  Everyone  should  reach  tl 
standard,  that  is,  should  be  able  to  add  u 
of  money,  to  reckon  the  cost  of  variou 
dities,  13!  yards  of  cloth  at  25.  iijd.  j 
railway  tickets  at  55.  4^^.  each,  to  dec 
count,  to  find  a  batting  averag^e,  and  ! 
statistics  as  percentages.  Except  in  spe 
does  the  ordinary  man  or  woman  in  the 
life  require  more  advanced  knowledg^e? 

Educationists  exhort  us  to  make  our 
practical.  Beyond  bill  arithmetic  all  ot 
lations  in  business  are  effected  by  ready  : 
tabulated  results,  and  the  slide  rule, 
pupils  have  achieved  the  bill,  are  they  to 
in  the  use  of  these  mechanical  subst 
thinking?  Is  this  the  education  of  t 
tionists  ? 

Does  the  practical  man  take  a  house  at 
rent,  finding  to  a  penny  the  amount  at  < 
interest  saved  in  ten  years,  on  condidoo 
his  own  beautifying ;  and  then  find  the  1 
yards  of  paper  for  his  drawing-room,  cai 
ducting  for  door  and  windows?  Will  h 
town  between  8  a.m.  and  9  a.m.  when 
of  his  clock  are  at  right  angles  ?  Will  h< 
at  15.  lod.  and  15.  3d.  a  lb.  so  that  he 
7^  per  cent,  by  selling  the  mixture  at  is. 
Will  he  calculate  how  much  stock  he  m 
fer  from  one  investment  to  another  in 
increase  his  income  by  j£is^  We  maj 
sure  that  he  will  not  make  his  calculatic 
to  him  unpractical  way,  but  will  deal  wil 
a  more  businesslike  way.  The  epithet 
can  hardly  be  applied  to  such  arithmet 
tions  as  these.  All  practical  arithmetic 
be  included  in  the  bill  standard. 

Arithmetic  would  be  made  one  of  the 
of  the  primary  school  from  the  utilitaria: 
the  bill,  even  if  it  had  no  other  educatio 
But  why  in  the  secondary  school  is  more 
arithmetic  considered  so  important?  I 
that  it  is  generally  confused  with  and 
part  of  the  bill  arithmetic,  and  conseq 
reputation  depends  on  a  somewhat  mista 
or,  if  its  high  estimation  is  justifiable,  t 
can  be  only  what  is  implied  in  the  title 
our  earliest  English  arithmetics,  that  tb 
it  tends  to  sharpen  the  wits.  If  the 
arithmetic  affords  good  mental  exercise  a 
tion,  so  also  must  the  bill  arithmetic  ' 
is  there  so  great  a  tendency  to  teach  b 
by  rote  and  rule?     That  surely  deprive 


iarly  all  its  wondrous  power  of  stimulate 
lental  faculties.  Teachers  (?)  who  follow 
lod  may  give  their  customers  a  full  pint, 
itains  far  more  water  than  milk. 
provide  the  schoolboy  with  niost  admir- 
oned  out  proofs  and  processes ;  but  when 
sum  to  work,  he  finds  in  the  book  what  he 
y  be  a  similar  one^  and  then,  without 
f  to  the  reasons  for  the  process,  works  his 
xactiy  the  same  way.  fs  not  this  con- 
ane,  sometimes  even  in  other  branches  of 
ties,  at  all  stages  of  the  school  career? 
nothing^  apparently  that  a  child  finds  so 
as  to  follow  a  train  of  mathematical 
J-.  The  child  can  of  course  be  forced  to 
3Ugh  the  logical  explanation,  and  may 
tome  cases  be  g-ot  to  reproduce  it  satis- 

but  stufiing  the  child  with  this  rich  food 
bring  on  an  attack  of  mental  indigestion, 
rich  food  be  served  out  a  little  :it  a  time 
1  with  plenty  of  plain  fare,  and  your  child 
r  up  mentally  healthy  and  vigorous. 
;vent   unintelligent   imitation   of   worked 

it  will  be  found  best  to  supply  children 
ok  containing  questions  only,  no  hints  as 
is  being  given  in  the  book.  The  methods 
^nations  should  be  got  from  the  pupils 
^  by  plenty  of  viva  voce  questions  ca re- 
ed to  their  capacity  and  by  a  series  of 

graduated  from  very  simple  cases »  well 
eir  experience,  to  cases  just  as  hard  as 
Tianage.     As  the  pace  of  a  cavalry  charge 

the  slov%'est  horse,  so  the  bottom  child 
ass  regulates    the   rate  of  progress,     A 

merits  are  often  judged  from  the  pro- 
his  best  pupils,  who  probably  need  very 
iiing,  but  get  on  almost  without  help* 
test  lies  in  the  progress  of  the  tail  of  the 
fchoner  the  tail,  the  better  the  teachcn 
■l  children  should  be  plied  with  numerous 
,  with  occasional  questions  to  the  others 
■ep  them  awake;  the  subject  must  not  be 
even  ihe  slowest  have  done  something. 
pening  of  the  wits  comes  far  more  from 
tion  and  answer  drilling  than  from  the 
It  written  work.  In  viva  voce  work 
vry  to  written  work,  it  is  better  to  err 
de  of  too  little  explanation ;  every  case 
t  be  explained,  some  difficulties  should  be 
tipils  to  think  out  individually*  At  first, 
to  make  them  think,  the  rule  should  be 

and  examples  set  which  can  be  easily 
mt.  As  soon  as  they  have  got  the  rule, 
It  ceases.  If  they  are  asked  for  a  reason 
ity  will  quote  the  rule. 
bs  it  is  found  that  the  children  are  work- 
^rule,  either  of  their  own  making  or 
ewhere,  the  teacher  can  no  longer  with- 
le ;  all  he  can  do  is  to  see  that  the  rule  is 
tnd  that  the  reasons  for  it  are  thoroughly 

lU  possible  mental  training  has  been  got 
)raneb  of  arithmetic,  the  rule  or  formula 
^iven  in  order  to  save  uselejss  labour  in 
-that  is,  the  rule  or  formula  should  be 
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kept  baok  for  the  last  revision*     Those  teachers 

who  have  an  inspector  to  dodge  or  an  examination 
I  to  cram  for  will  no  doubt  find  that  rules  and 
I  formulae  form  the  easiest  and  speediest  road  to 
I  their  immediate  goal ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  school 
I  career  the  rule  and  formula  crowd  will  be  found 
I  far  behind  those  who  have  been  taught  to  rely 
more  on  their  thinking  power. 

By  way  of  illustration  the  addition  of  fractions 
may  be  taken,  in  which  there  is  a  fair  amount  of 
difiiculty,  and  in  which ^  if  the  whole  principle  is 
to  be  understood  completely,  a  fair  amount  of 
illustration  is  required.  The  bare  rule  could  per- 
haps be  mastered  by  seeing  a  couple  of  examples 
worked  on  the  blackboard.  Thi-  rule  would  enable 
the  class  to  **  satisfy  the  examiner  '*  and  show  a 
*"  competent  knowledge**  of  the  subject.  By 
teaching  (?)  the  bare  rule  half  the  time  would  be 
saved  (  I  )  and  the  class  would  make  more  pro- 
gress (  !  ),  Working  examples  without  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  principles  no  doubt  gives  the 
class  some  mental  exercise  and  promotes  facility 
in  arithmetical  operations,  and  allows  them  to  pass 
on  sooner  to  other  branches  of  the  subject* 
Nearly  all  the  menial  discipline  is  thus  lost>  and 
the  knowledge  gained  is  of  little  practical  value. 

There  are  very  few  teachers  who  would  not  give 
some  sort  of  explanation  or  formal  proof  of  the 
rule*  If  a  child  can  get  hold  of  a  rule,  he  is 
generally  quite  content  and  wants  nothing  more. 
But  a  long-sustained  mathematical  argument  is 
most  repugnant  to  his  mind,  and  he  will  give  the 
explanation  or  proof  as  little  attention  as  the 
teacher  will  allow.  By  a  series  of  questions  such 
as  follow,  and  then  similar  examples  worked  by 
himself  without  aid,  the  average  child  could 
probably  be  got  to  understand  the  process. 

(L )  What  ts  I  of  a  jjenny  ?  Unw  many  quflrlers  ol  a  peony  ' 
are  there  in  !?  of  a  penny  and  4  of  a  penny?  in  j,  |  and  f  of  a 
penny?  What  k  the  I2tb  of  a  fcrat  called?  How  many  uths 
are  there  in  ^  and  |  of  a  foot  ?  in  J,  ^  tnd  f  of  a  fo^:^t  ?  How 
many  loths  of  a  cm,  in  ^  and' <(  of  a  cm,  ?  Add  inpflher  4,  f, 
^  of  a  poQnd  (money),  giving  the  answer  as  a  fraciion  of  £l. 
Addiogaher  4,  g,  J,  t^^  of /i. 

(iL)  Add  together  |  and  i  of  an  ap^^le^  explaining  how  it  is 
done,     I  and  4  ;  |  and  i  ;  i*^,  J,  and  |< 

(ill,)  What  is  done  to  ^rds  and  41  hs  in  order  to  sdd  ihem  ?  to 
6lhs  and  halves?  to  5ths  and  halvi?i»?  lo  lotbs,  4ths,  and  Sths? 

Civ*)  Add  2  ft  J  in.  to  5  ft,  7  in.  :  add  2]  to  5/,  ;  fldd  3& 
and  7i,  Add  £1  4J.  to  £s  IS^-  J  ^^^  3k  to  5I  \  add  7/5  and  |  j 
add  15  m.  25  cm.,  37  m.  20  cm.,  19  m.  S7  em.  ;  a'ld  l%|,  Jj^f 

Some  of  these  questions  may  be  written  on  the 
blackboard »  and  the  working  written  at  the 
dictation  of  ihtr  child.  The  class  must  be  shown 
the  tidy  method  of  working  before  they  begin  their 
written  work. 

The  children  will  very  soon  find  the  LX.M.  rule 
for  the  common  denominator,  and  then  the  teacher 
must  make  the  class  see  the  reason, 

What  other  fraction*  is  |  equal  to?  How  ain  all  these 
denominators  b<?  described?  What  fractions  h  I  equttl  to? 
WTiat  are  fheir  denommators  ?  What  dcnominalors  can  be  used 
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for  boih  fraciions?  What  aie  these  denominators?  Which  is 
the  best  to  use  in  adding  these  fractions?  Why  ?  Repeat  these 
questions  with  |  and  i,  &c. 

Graphic  methods  of  adding  fractions  are  often 
very  useful.  To  add  'g  and  J,  draw  on  the  black- 
board two  equal  oblongs,  and  ask  the  class  to  get 
f  of  one  and  J  of  the  other.  The  result  will  be 
clearer  if  one  is  divided  by  vertical  and  the  other 
by  horizontal  straight  lines.  After  some  question- 
ing it  will  be  seen  that  these  fifths  and  quarters 
must  be  divided  into  smaller  parts  all  of  the  same 
size  and  shape.  This  is  done  by  horizontal  lines 
in  the  first  and  vertical  lines  in  the  second  figure. 
Time  would  be  well  spent  if  a  preliminary  lesson 
were  devoted  to  this  graphic  method,  the  class, 
after  being  sufificiently  questioned,  solving  easy 
questions  by  constructing  their  own  figures.  They 
may  be  told  to  use  different  figures — lines,  oblongs, 
circles — ^in  the  different  questions. 

More  advanced  pupils  should  be  made  to  give, 
sometimes  orally,  sometimes  in  writing,  the  full 
logical  proof  of  every  rule  and  method.  This  is 
a  part  of  the  subject  omitted  from  most  examina- 
tion papers,  .and  therefore  omitted  by  teachers. 
But  it  affords  practice  in  continuous  reasoning 
quite  as  good  as  that  found  in  geometry. 

Most  excellent  practice  in  mental  arithmetic  is 
to  be  obtained  from  miscellaneous  examples  which 
do  not  fall  directly  under  any  rule.  The  easy 
questions  may  be  worked  out  completely,  those  in- 
volving long  calculations  should  have  the  method 
of  solution  sketched  out  to  the  end.  This  will  get 
the  class  into  the  way  of  writing  down  the  complete 
result  before  the  various  calculations  are  begun. 
More  use  can  then  be  made  of  cancelling  and 
approximating.  Different  methods  should  be 
asked  for;  the  class  should  point  out  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  various  suggestions.  A  re- 
vision of  the  more  important  results  at  the  next 
lesson  will  be  very  useful,  and  may  be  utilised 
against  the  inattentive. 

After  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of  oral  work  the 
pupils  may  be  set  to  work  out  on  paper  somewhat 
similar  questions;  each  child  will  thus  have  to 
repeat  the  reasoning  unaided  and  under  slightly 
diflPerent  conditions.  The  mental  practice  in 
rapidly  solving  a  problem  must  produce  more  rapid 
and  accurate  thinking  in  the  written  solution,  so 
that  the  time  apparently  wasted  in  viva  voce  drill 
will  very  soon  be  found  a  good  investment  even  as 
regards  written  work  only. 

There  are  probably  very  few  teachers  who  rely 
solely  on  rule  of  thumb  methods,  without  any  ex- 
planations or  questions  to  the  class,  and  on  the 
other  hand  very  few  who  do  sufficient  in  the  way 
of  mental  arithmetic.  What  is  needed  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  is  not  any 
great  change  in  method,  but  a  large  increase  in 
the  amount  of  oral  work.  Nothing  is  needed 
which  lies  beyond  the  powers  of  an  ordinary  teacher 
willing  to  devote  some  thought  beforehand  to  each 
lesson. 

As  long  as  a  teacher's  work  is  tested  by  the 
written  solution  of  a  few  questions  of  common 
typ>es,  falling  under  well-known  rules,  can  he  in 


reason  be  expected  to  teach  anything  b 
rules?  Many  an  assistant-master  knows 
teaching  is  not  so  good  as  it  might  be,  ac 
too  how  he  could  make  it  better,  but  sees 
change  that  he  would  like  to  make  will 
in  the  next  examination  of  his  class.  Tl 
ing  of  arithmetic  is  left  almost  entirely  in  t 
of  assistant-masters. 

As  headmasters  have  probably  taught  \ 
arithmetic  in  their  past  career  and  tead 
present,  as  inspectors  are  in  a  worse  cas< 
often  had  but  little  experience  in  teachi] 
metic,  and  having  none  at  present,  it  foil 
assistant-masters  are  the  only  perse 
sufficient  experience  and  knowledge  of  thi 
to  give  an  opinion  of  any  value. 

But  the  voice  of  the  assistant-master, 
a  little  louder  now  than  of  yore,  is  not 
attract  much  attention.  Assistant-masta 
their  own  initiative,  so  far  as  present  c 
allow,  do  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  tej 
arithmetic,  and  indirectly  through  tin 
masters  they  may  effect  still  greater  imprt 
A  constant  striving  after  the  ideal  canii 
produce  great  results. 


OBJECT-LESSONS. 

I. 

By  O.  H.  Latter.   M.A. 
Charterhouse. 

IT  will  probably  be  granted  that  objec 
form  the  most  convenient  and  rat 
troduction  to  the  more  systematic 
natural  science.  In  saying  this  I  mus 
understood  to  be  recommending  a  coursi 
lessons  as  absolutely  necessary  for  th 
comparatively  late  in  school  life  turn 
tention  to  natural  phenomena,  though  e 
would  probably  derive  considerable  ben 
passing,  be  it  but  rapidly,  over  the  ro 
should  have  become  familiar  to  them 
years.  The  type  of  lesson  which  we 
sidering  has  for  its  main  purposes  the 
of  the  powers  of  observation,  the  openl 
eye  and  heart  to  the  things  of  Nature,  tl 
of  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  of  self-relianc 
conquest  over  small  things.  It  mattei 
much  that  every  child  should  be  givei 
tion  as  that  every  child  should  be  given 
to  learn,  and  become  convinced  that  he 
much  by  the  use  of  his  own  unaided  se 
that  in  so  doing  he  is  adding  to  his  own 
and  to  his  powers  of  usefulness  to  his  fe 
to  his  fitness  for  citizenship. 

Biologists  have  for  many  years  recogi 
there  is  truth  in  the  recapitulation  thc< 
with  modifications  and  condensatioi: 
organism  in  the  course  of  its  individual 
ment  repeats  with  some  d^free  of  ace 
stages  through  which  its  ancestors  ha 
in  the  slow  struggle  of  evolution.  Th 
is  equally  sound  whether  the  developme 


'  of  niind^     The  sanction  of  Nature,  and 

s$  proved  through  untold  ages^  are  suffi- 

Ent  to  justify  its  adoption.  But  this 
ean  that  we  are  to  insist  that  every 
1)  laboriously  toil  step  by  step  along 
ih  of  the  path  trodden  by  the  feet  of 
q  have  gone  before »  and  who  have  left 
itage  to  posterity  the  accounts  of  their 
Dns  and  experiments.  If  this  were  so 
t  short  span  of  human  life  wouJd  barely, 

t office  for  any  one  of  us  to  reach  the 
Ecoming  up-to-date,  and  then  where 
^ress?  True,  we  must  recapitulate,  but 
Eiot  forget  that  Nature  herself  condenses, 
es,  even  entirely  omits  certain  phases, 
eeds,  per  salium^  to  hasten  on  to  the 
lat  marks  the  highest  perfection  yet 
I  Thence  is  the  starting-point  for  future 
pnt.  Similarly  in  education,  the  un- 
ises  of  an  unusually  clev^er  child  might 
ily  and  eventually  enable  him  to  find  out 
rhaps  all  were  he  a  genius,  of  what  is 
1  some  one  topic  before  he  reached  the 
re  years  and  ten.  But  is  he  to  be  denied  all 
jtages  that  come  to  us  in  the  twentieth 
l&m  the  labours  of  those  who  have  p re- 
land  placed  us  in  respect  of  knowledge 
m  we  stand?  No;  he  is  entitled,  in 
Rpr  placet  to  make  use  of  the  short  cuts 
by  the  work  of  others.  And  what  is  the 
lace  at  which  book-learning  may  be  in- 
?  At  the  risk  of  pressing  the  analogy 
I  will  turn  again  to  the  phenomena  of 
evelopment.  Of  every  individual  animal 
ing-potnt  is  the  same— the  unicellular 
id  each  takes  the  few  first  steps  in  dcvclop- 
the  same  well-worn  road  of  seg- 
thereafter   come    variety    and    diver- 

^mplished  by  leaps  and  bounds  over 
represent  vast  intervals  of  time  and 

tgles  for  existence.  The  beginning  is 
pn  alJj  the  beginning  recapitulates,  in 

hat  we  believe  to  have  been  the  course 
I ;  for  a  later  period  are  reserved  cur* 

compression,   and  omission.     The  sure 

foundation  must  first  be  laid^  and  then 
may  be  more  free. 

now  consider  how  all  this  applies  to 
ipt  subject.  What  has  been  the  course 
Ktlution  of  the  knowledge  and  intellect 
m  the  past,  and  what,  therefore,  should 
ines  on  which  the  plastic  mind  should 
St  be  guided  in  the  present?  Conscious 
figent  appreciation  of  external  objects, 
Ith  something  more  than  the  eye  alone 
Tiust  have  been  some  of  the  first  steps 
J  progress^  and  followed  by  reflection, 
on,   consideration    of   cause    and    effect, 

?ry.  and  crude  experiment.  Later 
eventually  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  oral 

[id  of  written  works.     In  fact,  we  might 

the  history  of  the  growth  of  know- 

[in verting   the   familiar    **  Read,    mark, 

inwardly  digest"  into  "Mark,  learn, 
ligest,  read/*     Now^  object-lessons  are 


only  suitable  to  the  earlier  of  these  stages,  and 
I  wish  to  emphasise  this  opinion  j  because  1 
belie%^e  there  is  a  very  decided  tendency,  in  our 
2eal  for  nature-study  and  heuristic  methods  in 
general^  to  carry  this  "marking*'  stage  on  too 
far  and  too  exclusively  in  the  course  of  study. 
We  are  incHned  to  keep  pupils  too  late  in  life  at 
methods  which  are  obviously  initial  and,  while 
eminently  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages 
of  nine  and  fourteen,  by  no  means  the  best  for  the 
exclusive  occupation  of  elder  pupils*  By  the 
time  a  pupil  has  reached  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  he  is  fit  for,  and  needs,  stronger  food ;  he 
requires  something  at  w^hich  he  can  *'  chew  '*;  he 
is  ready  not  only  to  learn  his  own  discoveries,  but 
also  inwardly  to  digest  and  to  assimilate  the 
more  advanced  material  that  he  can  obtain  by 
reading.  If  once  the  preliminary  stages  have 
been  well  driven  home,  if  he  has  learnt  how^  and 
what  to  observe,  how  to  teach  himself,  the  habit 
win  have  become  ingrained.  He  will  be  able  in- 
telligently to  read  what  others  have  done,  to 
criticise  methods  and  results,  to  weigh  evidence, 
to  harbour  the  honest  doubt  that  comes  of  faith 
in  his  own  power  to  test  the  work  of  others,  and 
to  go  on  further  in  the  search  for  truth. 

I  hold,  then,  that  the  purpose  of  object-lessons 
is  not  to  impart  information,  but  to  train  the 
faculty  of  observation — to  teach  the  child  how 
and  what  to  see,  how  to  reason  on  the  facts 
obtained,  and  thus  from  the  study  of  a  few  simple 
natural  objects  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  simpler  scientific  truths.  Granted  this 
much,  in  what  form  and  shape  should  the  lesson 
be  given?  Many  teachers,  being  compelled  by 
force  of  circumstances  to  teach  large  classes,  and 
having  before  them  the  prospect  of  eltammation 
and  inspectioji,  yield  to  the  temptation  to  produce 
immediate  results  as  evidenced  by  knowledge  ob* 
tained*  Instead  of  making  the  members  of  their 
classes  find  out  facts  and  relations  each  for  him- 
self, many  proceed  to  teli  the  class  the  very  things 
which  should  be  held  back  until  the  children  have 
themselves  made  the  discoveries.  That  is  to  say, 
in  the  hands  of  such  teachers  the  object-lesson 
becomes  a  lecture,  illustrated,  perhaps,  by  speci- 
mens, but  still  a  lecture,  and  not  a  piece  of  in- 
dividual research  on  the  part  of  each  pupil.  This 
latter  it  must  be  If  it  is  to  attain  its  goal. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  instancing  an 
imaginary  object-lesson  dealing  with  climbing 
plants.  Now  the  lecturing  teacher  will  probably 
discourse  in  some  such  terms  as  these:— **  You 
will  notice  that  all  these  climbing  plants  before 
you,  the  ivy,  clematis,  nasturtium,  pea,  scarlet 
runner,  convolvulus,  white  bryony,  Virginian 
creeper,  hop*  honeysuckle,  and  bramble,  have 
stems  and  branches  that  are  comparatively  weak, 
or  at  any  rate  not  sufficiently  strong  to  enable 
the  plant'  to  hold  itself  erect  without  assistance. 
Now  if  you  look  at  plants,  whether  trees,  shrubs, 
or  herbs,  that  do  not  climb  you  will  notice  that 
they  have  strong  stems,  or  else  form  rosettes  of 
leaves  upon  the  ground.  Those  with  stiff  stems 
and  branches  are  able  to  hold  out  their  leaves 
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so  as  to  get  them  well  exposed  to  the  sunlight 
and   air.     Those  that  form   rosettes   push   aside  | 
and  kill  the  plants  in  their  immediate  neighbour-  | 
hood,  and  so  prevent  themselves  from  being  over-  ■ 
shadowed.     No  doubt  you  have  often  observed   [ 
that  plants  grown  in  a  poor  light  present  a  sickly   ; 
and  unhealthy  appearance ;  their  leaves  are  yel-  | 
Jowish   instead   of  green,    and   the   entire   plants   I 
are  *  drawn  *  and  leggy.     Also,  if  you  have  grown   I 
geraniums  and  other  plants  in  your  windows  you 
will  have  noticed  how  they  always  turn  the  upper 
faces  of  their  leaves  towards  the  light.     VVe  may 
obviously,  then,  conclude  that  it  is  very  important 
for  the  health  and  well-being  of  a  green  plant 
that   its   leaves   should   be   well   exposed    to   the 
sunlight.     Thus  you   will   perceive  a   reason   for 
these  weak-stemmed  plants  laying  hold  upon  some 
.firm   support,   viz.,    in  order   that   they   may   lift 
their  light-loving  leaves  into  well-illuminated  posi- 
^tions,  just  as  do  other  green  plants. 

**  But  if  you  examine  these  specimens  that  are 
^before  you,  you  will  notice  that  the  method  and 
means  of  climbing  adopted  are  almost  as  numer- 
ous as  the  selected  plants  themselves.  The  ivy 
-attaches  itself  to  walls  and  trees  by  means  of 
roots,  which  spring  from  the  shaded  side  of  its 
•branches.  These,  like  ordinary  roots,  turn  away 
«from  the  light,  and  are  devoid  of  green  colouring 
matter.  The  scarlet  runner,  convolvulus,  hop, 
and  honeysuckle,  on  the  other  hand,  twine  their 
whole  stem  round  and  round  their  support  in  an 
ascending  spiral.  But  even  these  four  are  not 
<|uitc  alike,  for  while  the  scarlet  runner  and  con- 
volvulus describe  spirals  that  continually  turn  to 
the  left  hand,  the  hop  and  honeysuckle  turn  to 
the  right.  It  is  thus  clear  that,  whatever  it  is 
that  causes  the  growing-point  of  the  stem  of 
these  plants  to  move  round  in  a  circular  fashion, 
the  movement  cannot  be  solely  due  to  the  sun- 
light. For,  if  so,  all  alike  would  turn  in  the 
same  direction,  viz.,  to  the  right  hand,  as  they 
followed  the  sun  from  east  to  south,  and  thence 
to  west  and  north.  Yet  another  method  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  nasturtium,  clematis,  and  pea,  in- 
asmuch as  these  grasp  their  support  by  means 
of  their  leaves ;  but  while  the  two  former  use 
the  stalk  of  the  leaf  for  this  purpose,  the  pea  has 
converted  some  of  the  leaflets  of  its  compound 
leaves  into  tendrils  that  quickly  wrap  themselves 
around  any  object  with  which  they  come  in  con- 
tact.'' 

By  the  same  method  our  imaginary  teacher 
will  proceed  to  discuss  the  somewhat  difficult 
homologies  of  the  tendrils  of  the  white  bryony, 
and  the  more  certain  of  the  Virginian  creeper  and 
other  vines,  carefully  pointing  out  the  mechanical 
purpose  of  each,  and  the  irritable  nature  of  the 
tendril  prior  to  attachment.  In  fact  he  will  work 
hard  to  secure  that  his  class  shall  have  a  thorough 
understanding  and  fairly  complete  knowledp-e  of 
the  subject,  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  give  it.  Now 
if  this  method  of  teaching  is  perhaps  permissible 
in  some  instances,  it  is  assuredly  not  so  with  the 
class  of  pupils  for  whom  object-lessons  are  in- 
tended.     The  lesson  just  sketched  might  interest 


the  whole  class,  and  convey  to  each 
ideas,    perhaps   even   cause    a    few   of 
zealous  to  look  at  climbing  plants  am 
their  proceedings  for  themselves ;  but 
the  one  essential  of  an  object-lesson. 
an    exercise   in   concentrating    the   att< 
in  use  of  the  memory,  but  it  trains  no 
use  of  his  own  eyes,  it  makes  no  one  • 
own   wits  in  arriving  at  conclusions 
from  the  facts  and  relations  observed. 
out  the  pupils  are  conscious  of  being 
and   taught  by   the  efforts  of    anothe 
statements  are  received  with   loyal   at 
and    without    question    or    orig-inal    th 
conducting  an  object-lesson  the  teacher 
much  as  possible,  efface  himself,  and  a 
of  an  unseen  guide  rather  than  that  of 
In  a  subsequent  article  I  propose  to 
how  this  may  be  done  with  the  same  n 
those  to  which  reference  has  already  b 


ON    WORD-BUILDING. 

By  Nellie  Dale. 
Mistress  of  the  Preparatory  Department.  V 
High  School. 

IN  discussing  the  subject  of  word-h 
will  take  it  for  granted  that  it 
that  the  children  should  have  an 
grasp  of  the  words  that  they  use,  that  t 
utter  them  correctly,  musically,  and  av 
they  should  have  scope  for  the  exerd 
imagination  and  opportunities  for  the  f 
their  mental  horizon.  In  order  to  pre 
physical,  moral,  and  mental  welfare,  ^ 
to  arrange  the  work  in  such  a  manner 
them  as  active  a  share  as  possible  in  it 

Before  we  enter  into  the  details  of  > 
ing  we  must  speak  of  the  preliminai 
that  is  given  to  the  children  ;  for,  to  e 
to  build  their  words  intelligently  and 
ently,  much  care  must  be  devoted  tc 
stages  of  their  school  work. 

We  shall  first  give  them  opportunitic 
cising  and  cultivating  the  spoken  lang 
must  therefore  let  them  talk  as  nat 
spontaneously  as  possible  about  sub] 
to  interest  them  :  it  is  delightful  wh 
have  the  talks  out-of-doors.  The  work 
will  supply  a  wealth  of  subjects,  and  t 
can  be  encouraged  to  bring  flowers,  p 
and  natural  objects,  such  as  shells  ai 
providing,  when  practicable,  a  specim< 
child  in  the  class.  The  desire  of  expre 
they  see  will  lead  to  the  need  of  n 
words,  and,  as  the  children  have  the  ol 
them,  it  will  help  them  to  associate  th« 
with  the  new  word.  Meanwhile,  great 
be  taken  in  seeing  that  they  breath 
and  articulate  clearly  and  musically. 

The  children  are  thus  acquiring,  by 
observation,   a   knowledge  of  colour, 
number;  they  are  noticing'  habits  and 
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til  and  qualities^   such  as  hardness  and 
CSS.     Their    talk    Is    followed    by    their 

0x1  their  blackboards  with  coJoured 
vhen  they  try  to  make  their  chalks  *'  tell  '* 
:  the  subject  under  consideration.  When 
Iren  have  done  their  share  of  the  work, 
e  shown  a  paiiiting  or  drawing  which 
ler  has  made  of  the  subject  of  the  talk, 
is  hung  on  the  wall  of  their  class-room. 
s  told  by  the  teacher  and  re-told  by  the 
,  poems,  and  songs  will  all  help  in  the 
at  we  are  considering,  and  modelling  and 

will  provide  further  means  of  expres- 
n  talks  like  the  above  it  is  interesting  to 
ie  particular  points  that  strike  the  children, 
r  drawings  also  are  of  deep  interest, 

the  children  have  gained  some  power 
'ssion,  they  pass  on  to  the  consideration 
sounds  of  speech  (the  signs  will  not  be 
itil  later).  They  continue  their  talks,  and 
fher  leads  them  to  the  discovery  of  the 
ounds  of  some  of  the  words  used  by 
The   initial    sounds   of   words    beginning 

s,  I,  and  /  will  be  readily  discovered, 
these  sounds  can  be  prolonged,  and  later 
iren  w411  take  the  sounds  of  p,  t,  and  c, 
le  initial  sounds  they  pass  on  to  the  dis- 
of  final  sounds,  then  to  middle  sounds, 
tly  to  the  sounds  in  the  order  in  which 
r  uttered  in  a  word, 

attention  is  next  drawn  to  the  quaJtty 
•  speech-sounds,  and  they  discover  that 
e  breathed  (or  voiceless),  e,g,  s  in  *'  sun/* 
t  others  are  vibrating  (or  voiced),  e,g.  s 
:zag/*  By  pressing  their  hands  close  to 
rs  during  the  utterance  of  the  sound  they 
;s  distinction  particularly  marked.  The 
ion  of  their  speech-sounds  next  claims 
tention,  and  they  will  be  able  to  sec  or 
positions  taken  by  the  hps  (e.g.  for  the 
i  p)  or  the  tongue  [e.g.  for  the  sound  of 
he  various  sounds- 
jghout   the  above   work   the  children  are 

their  eyes,  ears,  and  hands;  they  are 
ig  their  vocabulary  and  gaining  a  readj- 
verbal  and  pictorial  expression,  and  they 
refore  be  able  to  pass  on  to  the  learning 
ch-signs,  which  they  can  now^  handle  m- 
tly  and  independently.  They  gradually 
le  follow^ing  speech-signs,  p,  b,  f,  d,  c,  k, 
id  6,  and,  in  the  case  of  each,  the  teacher 
short  story  introducing  the  word,  the 
ngn  of  which  the  children  are  going  to 
They  discover  the  initial  sound  (the  name 
^et  given),  notice  its  quality  and  produc- 
id  they  are  then  shown  the  sign,  which 
ed  in  blue,  black,  or  red,  according  to  its 
sr  as  a  voiceless  or  voiced  consonant  or 
I  They  study  the  form  and  make  sug- 
I  as  to  how^  it  should  be  drawn,  illustrating 
ggcstions  by  dra%ving  in  the  air,  and  then 
int  the  sign  on  tlieir  blackboards  w^ith 
i  chalks,  and  illustrate  the  story  which 
^  the  key-word. 
fehoo^e   the    locality   of   each    sign    in    a 


tabulating  frame  *  which  has  appropriate  homes 
for  the  various  sounds:  e.g.  p,  b,  are  placed  to 
the  left,  in  the  lip-section ;  t,  d,  further  to  the 
right,  to  show  the  progression  from  the  lips  to 
the  gums  above  the  upper  teeth  j  and  c,  k,  q,  g^ 
still  further  back,  as  these  sounds  are  produced 
at  the  back  of  the  mouth*  The  vowel  ft  is  placecl 
in  the  section  of  the  frame  arranged  for  vowel 
sounds.  Each  sign  is  also  identified  by  them  in 
the  book  written  for  their  use. 

They  have  now*  sufficient  material  for  building 
*a  certain  number  of  unseen  words.  These  words 
are  introduced  in  stories  told  by  the  teacher.  The 
children  personate  the  sounds  of  the  particular 
word  (e.g*  cad),  and  each  pefsonator  takes  the 
sign  representing  his  sound  from  its  place  in  the 
frame  and  puts  it  on  the  building-ledge.  The 
word  thus  grows  up  under  the  liands  of  the 
children  without  having  been  previously  seen  by 
them.  They  print  and  illustrate  the  word  and 
find  it  in  their  book,  and  look  for  the  picture 
illustrating  the  story.  The  w^ord  represents  what 
the  children  can  handle  independently,  and  the 
story  introducing  the  word  appeals  to  the  im- 
aginative side  of  the  child. 

When  they  have  built  most  of  the  words  pos- 
sible with  the  available  signs,  they  learn  the  signs 
for  the  nasal  sounds,  the  liquids,  the  continuants, 
and  the  remaining  short  vowel  sounds,  using  each 
sign,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  learnt,  for  the  build- 
ing of  words  in  the  manner  described  above. 
They  now  learn  how  to  write,  and  they  vvill  be 
able  to  practise  printing  and  writing,  and  this 
will  accustom  them  to  both  aspects  of  the  word. 

The  signs  for  the  double  consonants  (e.g.  x,  f) 
are  taken  next,  and  the  children  are  equipped  for 
the  building  of  words  of  any  length,  provided 
that  they  contain  short  vowel  sounds  only  (e.g, 
as t on  is h men t,  unexpectedly).  They  will  occasion- 
ally handle  w^ords  containing  silent  consonants 
[e.g.  fenit,  it'ren),  and  the  silent  character  is 
marked  by  printing  the  sign  in  yellow.  When 
facility  has  been  gained  in  the  use  of  the  signs 
already  mastered,  the  children  learn  the  signs  for 
the  long  vowel  sounds  [e.g.  fern,  father,  Nina, 
trwth).  These  are  arranged  in  a  special  order » 
and  the  simplest  form  for  the  sound  Is  taken  first. 
To  avoid  confusion  the  learning  of  another  re- 
presentation for  the  sound  is  postponed  for  some 
time,  and,  therefore,  not  until  the  children  have 
learnt  the  simplest  form  for  all  the  long  vowel 
sounds,  the  diphthongs,  and  triphthongs,  will 
they  be  introduced  to  other  representations  [e.g. 
bird,  star,  itee,  irvoou). 

A  special  part  of  the  frame  is  allotted  to  these 
signs,  and  the  manner  tn  which  they  are  pro- 
duced will  enable  the  children  to  find  a  suitable 
•*home"  for  them;  e.g.  the  a  (father)  will  be 
placed  lower  down  than  the  i  (Nina),  because  the 
tongue  is  lower  for  a  than  for  i. 

As  in  the  earlier  work,  the  children  use  each 
of  these  new  signs   for  building  w^ords  as  soon 
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as  it  is  learnt,  and  in  their  reading  they  will 
meet  with  many  other  words  containing  it.  The 
intelligent  attention  that  they  have  given  to  the 
key-word  will  enable  them  to  notice  these  ad- 
ditional words  very  quickly. 

The  children  also  share  in  making  a  record- 
sheet  of  the  signs  {e.g,  er)  and  key-words  {e.g. 
fern),  and  this  is  particularly  useful  for  refer- 
ence when  a  second  form  for  the  sound  (the 
**  bird  ir  *')  is  introduced.  The  practice  of  taking 
one  difficulty  at  a  time  and  the  procedure  in  a 
defiaite  order  enable  the  children  to  handle  and^ 
master  words  of  the  most  irregular  character,  the 
very  irregularities  being  a  source  of  great  in- 
terest to  them. 

There  is  scope  for  endless  variety  in  the 
lessons,  and,  as  the  powers  of  the  children  de- 
velop, they  take  an  increasingly  active  part  in 
the  conduct  of  them.  A  child  can  be  responsible 
for  the  handling  of  a  word  in  the  following 
manner : — He  introduces  it  in  a  story,  chooses 
various  builders  from  the  class,  and  prints  on  the 
teacher's  blackboard,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  class 
print  on  their  own  boards.  When  a  number  of 
words  containing  a  particular  sound  (e.g.  ou  in 
**  trout  **)  have  been  handled  by  different  children 
in  the  above  manner,  they  all  identify  them  in 
their  books,  and,  in  the  large  groups  in  their 
more  advanced  books,  they  are  asked  to  name 
the  line  and  column  in  which  a  given  word 
occurs  (every  third  line  is  numbered).  They  also 
enjoy  introducing  in  an  original  story  or  sentence 
some  hitherto  unused  words  of  the  group  con- 
taining the  particular  sound  under  consideration, 
and  it  is  then  the  work  of  their  schoolfellows 
to  find  the  word  and  its  position.  It  is  a  source 
of  great  pleasure  to  the  children  if  the  teacher 
takes  the  part  of  a  pupil  and  finds  the  words 
which  they  introduce  in  their  stories.  It  is  a 
thrilling  experience  for  the  teacher,  and  he  may 
have  to  submit  to  friendly  criticism  with  regard 
to  his  varying  speed  in  finding  the  requisite  word  : 
however,  it  will  be  valuable  in  that  he  will  be 
able  to  sympathise  with  them  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 

In  a  later  lesson  the  **  party  '*  of  words 
handled  by  the  children  in  the  above  manner  can, 
be  printed  and  written  in  their  books,  and  pic- 
tures can  be  made  by  them  to  illustrate  their 
stories.  Throughout  all  the  stages  the  children 
continue  their  daily  nature  and  other  talks,  and 
these  enable  them  to  continue  the  cultivation  of 
their  spoken  language  and  to  gain  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  spoken  word  before  they 
have  to  build  it,  and  their  rooms  are  adorned 
with  the  beautiful  plants,  pictures,  and  specimens 
used  for  the  illustration  of  their  lessons. 

The  teacher  will  find  it  necessary  to  devote 
himself  to  a  reverent  study  of  the  mother-tongue, 
which,  in  its  turn,  will  prove  a  subject  of  fas- 
cinating interest.  The  gradual  classification  of 
the  speech-signs  in  the  frame  by  the  children 
and  their  use  of  them  for  building  words  will 
help  the  teacher  to  detect  and  the  children  to 
correct  faulty  pronunciation  (e.g.   f  taken  down 


instead  of  th  :  in  this  case  we  shall  proba 
that  the  child  is  saying  /umb  instead  of  I 
this  work  will  also  lead  the  children  to 
conscious  grasp  of  the  science  of  langua 
will  enable  them  to  understand  cc^nat< 
(e.g.  daughter,  Tochter;  father,  Vater), 
take  a  keen  interest  in  words  derived  from 
sources. 

The  active  part  that  the  children  tak 
promoting  their  own  welfare,  will  g'ive  the 
opportunities  for  learning  much  about  th< 
of  view  and  their  interests  and  pursuits, 
will  strengthen  the  bond  of  sympathy 
the  teacher  and  the  pupils  whom  he  is  h< 
become  intelligent,  self-reliant,  and  tb 
men  and  women.  In  order  to  meet  their 
ments  he  will  feel  the  need  of  perpetual 
and  the  wider  his  culture  the  more  wil 
preciate  the  loving  pursuit  of  knowledg* 


FOLK-PLAYS  AND   FOLK-EDUCAl 

By  Fanny  Johnson, 
Formerly  Headmistress  of  Bolton  High  Sdi 

IF  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rak( 
teacher  is  in  embryo  an  actor.  Th 
link  between  School  and  Stage  is  ai 
a  bond  as  the  more  open  and  obvious  ooi 
between  Church  and  Stage.  Half  the 
discontents  about  education  are  due  to  tb 
nition  on  the  one  side,  and  the  want  d 
nition,  or  even  flat  denial,  on  the  otho*, 
part  that  Ritual — or,  in  other  words,  i 
must  necessarily  play  in  the  matter, 
sight,  the  popular  ideas  of  a  schoolmaste 
comedian  suggest  types  of  character  am 
of  thought  as  wide  asunder  as  the  poles. 
little  further  consideration  reminds  i 
teachers  and  preachers — for  in  reality  th 
classes  are  one — have  always  naturally  ti 
the  drama  as  a  vehicle  of  thought  and  i 
of  instruction.  It  is  only  necessary  tc 
to  the  earliest  extant  plays  in  our  own  lit 
performed  by  pupils  of  schools,  and  wr 
their  instructors.  The  reason  for  this  is 
logical ;  no  influence  is  stronger  upon  ( 
minds,  and  even  upon  a  certain  class  o 
ordinary  minds,  than  the  influence  of  the  t 
The  whole  tendency,  indeed,  of  s 
"modern**  teaching  is  based  upon  just 
appeal  to  the  senses — mutatis  mutandii 
made  by  the  actor  on  the  stage.  Doubtle 
will  come  a  reaction.  Children,  glutt< 
"pictures**  and  real  **  objects,'*  will  th* 
perhaps  be  seeking  relief  from  sensation,  s 
to  reflection  !  In  the  meantime,  reaction 
yet  set  in.  On  the  contrary,  the  signs 
present  all  for  fair  **  theatre  "  weather, 
particular  for  a  revival  of  the  Folk-Play,  u 
so  far,  every  right-minded  person  must  re 
believe  Mr.  L.  N.  Parker,  who  has 
brought  his  Pageant  at  Warwick  to  so  trit 


sion,  was  once  himself  a  schoolmaster. 

that  may  be,  he  used  the  magnificent 
lity  that  man  and  nature  afforded  him  pre- 
the  spirit  of  the  **  modern  "  teacher, 
s    hard    with    anyone    \vho   has   even    a 
I  of  instruction  in  the  literature  and  bis- 
^ngrland  not  to  tend  towards  sentiment- 
Shakespeare? 's    county.     Residents    are 
ES  dead  tu  the  stimulating  influences  of 
rtc  site,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Warwick 
1  of  enthusiasm.     Material  of  all  sorts, 
ting  the  generally  necessary  though  not 
requisite  of  worldly   wealth,   was  ready 
Parker*s  hands.     It   may   be  predisposed 
ion  that  makes  one  find  these  people  a 
y  mild  and  beneficent  folk.     At  any  rate, 
me  can  hardly  be  mistaken  In  the  impres- 
spirit  of  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  best 
hat   was   shown   by   the   actors   as   they 
about  the  streets,  wearing  their  pageant 
«rith  an  air,  not  of  uneasy  vanity  or  self- 
sness,  but  as  persons  engaged  in  a  busi- 
important  to  admit  of  thoughts  of  self, 
t  see  or  hear  any  of  the  vulgar  sights  or 
hat  usually  distress  a  refined  sense  on  a 
f  or  Sunday  evening  in  our  towns,  espect- 
r  a  week  of  any  kind  of  revelling.     This 
surely    for    a    refining     influence     upon 
I  and  let  us  hope  upon  morals, 
pcruliar  spiritual  influence  of  the  drama, 
gftiished  from  the  other  arts,  though  this 
Hstic  is  terribly  obscured  in  the  ordinary 
is  its  fostering  of  esprit  de  corps.     In  this 
bles  that  other  noblest  of  arts,   architec- 
IS    social,     not    individual.      Both     for 
id  audience  the  presence  of  numbers  is 
Certainly  the  fact  that  the  performers 
were    actually,   as    well    as    relatively, 
i,  had  something  to  do  with  the  almost 
^'   effect  of  the  War^vick   PageanL     It 
tough  the  vast  crowd  on  the  arena  were 
in  some  representative  function  on  be- 
ftie  crowd   of   watchers— quite,   in   fact, 
spirit   of   ritual   proper.     And   here     it   is 
y  to  utter  a   note  of  warning.     For  we 
pough,  we  English,  to  value  mere  big- 
ind   its   just   value.     One  can    fancy,   if 
geant  fever  '*  continues,   that    Bury  St. 
will  be  boasting  that  she  has  gathered 
of  thousands  where  Warwick  gathered 
lands,  and  so  on,     I   would   rather,   for 
see  a  simple  village  play  performed  by 
villagers    alone,    than    assist,    even   by 
a   performance   w^hich   was   to  be   ex- 
fc    a    mere    source    of   gain.     In    such 
the  spirit  is   everything.     At  Warwick 
credit  all  concerned   with  a   zeal  that 
beyond    base    considerations    of    any 

kmetimes  forgotten,  even  in  the  House 
ns,  that  a  school  is  primarily  a  place 
lion.  There  was  a  meeting  once  of 
^terested  in  education,  at  which  for  some 
isual  commonplaces  were  being  uttered. 
\    one    arose    and    said,    *'  I    think    it 


;  would  be  well  if  the  teachers  in  schools   knew 

I  something."     The  Warwick   Pageant  was,   from 

I  the  point  of  view  of  this  speaker,  irreproachable. 
From  beginning  to  end,  it  was  highly  instructive. 

j  All  the  Episodes  were  based  upon  historical  fact, 
or  what  is  almost  as  valuable ^   historical   fable. 

'  And  the  facts  were  not  only  rigidly  adhered  to,  in 
a  manner  that  might,  if  any  things  have  been 
termed  pedantic,  but  were  woven  into  a  unity 
such  as  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  highly 
skilled  playwright.  In  three  hours  the  whole 
history  of  Warwick  was  presented  lifelike  before 
us.  She,  the  town  of  Warwick,  was  the  heroine 
of  the  piece>  and  her  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic 
foundations,  her  dealings  with  kings  and  princes, 
the  munificence  of  her  private  citizens,  and  her 
contributions  to  literature  were  all  touched  upon 
with  a  masterly  hand.  It  was,  as  we  hinted,  a 
magnificent  object  lesson.  No  child,  and  scarcely 
a  grown  person  among  the  audience,  but  must 
have  been  kindled  to  desire  more  knowledge  of 
the  fascinating  page  of  its  country  and  county 
history.  Such  an  achievement  is,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  educationah 

The  promoters,  too,  were  much  concerned  with 
correct  archseological  detail.  They  claimed  to 
have  reproduced  tlie  costumes  and  customs  of 
each  succeeding  age  with  the  greatest  fidelity* 
And  if,  in  parts,  the  massing  of  persons  simi- 
larly costumed  and  the  careful  blending  of  colour 
effects  reminded  one  of  the  specious  attracti%'eness 
of  a  ballet,  it  must  be  owned  that  here  again  the 
instructive  element  was,  on  the  whole,  well  to 
the  fore.  The  antiquarian,  for  instance,  could 
hardly  be  unmoved  by  the  quaint  effect  of  the 
lords  putting  on  their  tilting  helmets,  as  they 
uttered  the  sentence  against  Piers  Gaveston,  and 
thus  giving  a  foretaste  of  the  masked  murderers, 
and  black -capped  judges  that  deal  in  later  dooms* 
Such  ceremonies,  speaking  in  a  pedagogic  sense, 
arouse  interest  and  curiosity,  and  thus  pave  the 
way  for  the  advancement  of  learning. 

The  **  modern"  schoolmaster  professes  to  be 
more  concerned  in  the  development  of  faculty 
than  in  the  *'  imparting  of  information.*'  Vet  in 
the  old-fashioned  schools  there  were  certain 
faculties »  then  called  accomplishments,  that  we 
are  apt  nowadays  to  neglect,  W'hen  Touchstone 
bade  Audrey  "bear  "  her  **body  more  seemly," 
he  gave  the  hint  that  is  still,  I  believe,  overlooked 
in  elementary  schools.  Flven  the  high-school  girl 
is  apt  to  be  censured  by  her  critics  as  wanting 
in  the  deportment  that  was  one  of  the  graces  of 
a  former  generation.  Appearance  on  a  public 
stage  suggests  in  itself  some  care  in  that  respect. 
And  the  other  physical  graces,  such  as  a  pleasing 
voice  and  intonation,  and  an  easy  manner,  natur- 
ally follow  from  careful  training  to  enact  a  part 
in  dignified  drama.  The  dangers  inherent  in 
great  physical  attractiveness  are  too  apparent  to 
need  citing.  The  comfort  is  that  so  few  of  us 
are  beautiful  enough  to  be  dangerous.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  general  development  of  more  per- 
fect physique,  such  as  results  from  being  taught 
agility  in   the  dance  and  son^  ot  l\vtL  it-a^w^^x"^ 
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in  itself  desirable,  and,  socially  speaking,  there 
is  the  less  danger  when  loveliness,  as  well  as 
other  good  gifts,  ceases  to  be  the  monopoly  of 
the  few.  The  more  '*  useful,**  so  to  call  them, 
faculties  are  also  developed  in  the  course  of  play- 
acting, where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Warwick 
Pageant,  the  costumes  and  properties  are  manu- 
factured on  the  spot,  and  not  bought  ready-made. 
Everyone  must  have  observed  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  general  **  handiness  "  of  the  com- 
munity in  districts  where  a  craft  of  any  kind 
flourishes,  as  opposed,  for  instance,  to  those 
merely  devoted  to  trade.  Actors,  as  a  profes- 
sion, are  not,  I  believe,  distinguished  in  this 
respect.  They  are  too  far  removed  from  the 
times  when  it  occurred  to  the  inventive  genius 
of  Bottom  to  bring  the  moon  on  the  stage  by 
means  of  a  lantern  and  a  thornbush.  The 
^*  devices  '*  of  the  stage,  properly  utilised,  afford 
an  immense  field  for  such  fertile  resource,  and 
introduce,  by  the  way,  such  moral  virtues  as  thrift 
and  tidiness,  as  well  as  the  aesthetic  joy  in  a  stage 
property  well-made.  Doubtless  an  impetus  would 
be  given  to  all  manner  of  minor  arts  and  crafts, 
if  the  wholesome  custom  of  home  production  of 
properties  were  followed  in  each  of  these  folk- 
plays,  of  which  the  fashion  seems  to  be  setting  i 
in. 

At  Warwick  all  classes  of  the  community  seem 
to  have  worked  together  for  the  common  good. 
The  better  parts  were,  on  the  whole,  taken  by 
persons  of  the  greater  social  importance.  It  is 
not,  and  never  will  be,  possible  to  make  all  men 
equal.     But 

**  Therefore  doth  heaven  divide 

The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions, 
Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion." 

The  working-ciass  mother  rarely  has  time  or 
strength  to  enter  into  the  enjoyments  and  occu- 
pations of  her  child  in  the  way  that  middle-  or 
upper-class  parents  could  and  should.  We  are 
fond  of  saying  that  education  does  not  cease  with 
the  date  of  leaving  school.  But,  nevertheless, 
development  is  for  the  most  part  stunted  or  ar- 
rested by  lack  of  opportunity  after  school  age. 
And  the  folk-play,  combining  all  ages  as  well  as 
all  classes  together,  is  a  splendid  chance  for 
parents  to  acquire  a  little  fresh  knowledge  them- 
selves, and  to  appreciate  the  possibility  of  learn- 
ing to  live  instead  of  earning  a  living. 

Folk-plays  in  Germany  are  of  more  unbroken 
tradition  than  in  England,  and  this  secular  spec- 
tacle is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  Passion- 
Play  at  Oberammergau  or  Brixlegg.  There,  the 
actors  seem  bent  to  '*  glorify  God,"  as  here  the 
leading  motive  would  seem  to  be  first  local,  and 
then  national,  patriotism.  The  Southern  Ger- 
mans, who  take  part  in  the  Tyrolese  or  Bavarian 
performances,  are  probably  less  instructed  though 
perhaps  naturally  more  artistic,  than  the  English 
proletariat.  The  hand  of  the  Church  is  laid  heavy 
upon  them  for  good  or  evil.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Passion-Play  is  not  an  isolated  fact.  In  these 
ae/g-hbourhnods  there  is  a  semi-professional  class 


of  permanent  *' peasant  players,"  who  c 
perform,  during  the  summer  at  any  rate 
whose  subject  is  taken  from  their  owr 
life  and  environment.  Such  plays  tend  1 
tention  of  the  local  dialect  and  costume 
indigenous  dance,  and  are  thus  perhaps 
teresting  to  the  antiquarian  than  to  the  e 
ist.  Yet  the  fact  that  a  man  may  rett 
from  the  plough  to  the  stage,  and  vice  t 
its  effect  on  the  social  consciousness. 

The  recognition  that  art  is  a  necessai 
life,  and  yet  need  not  be  the  whole  c 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  consequenc 
folk-play.  The  psychology  of  actings,  a^ 
arts,  is  a  somewhat  mysterious  thing. 
any  rate,  who  have  anything  of  the  dra 
stinct,  know  that  it  makes  for  intense  h 
And  happiness  is  one  of  the  aims  of  e 
Mr.  F.  R.  Benson,  who  has  done  mo 
own  person  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  er 
for  classical  and  folk-drama  in  England 
one  of  his  contemporaries,  seems  to  \ 
covered  in  obscure  places  an  immense 
of  unexpected  survivals  and  revivals  of 
art.  His  own  Dramatic  Revival  Sociel 
is  to  be  on  broad  lines,  inclusive  of  ever 
drama  worthy  of  the  name,  will  be  fed 
tiny  streams  of  influence  into  a  broad  an* 
river.  On  every  hand  there  are  sig 
renaissance  of  English  drama.  Perlw 
now  some  mute  boy  Shakespeare  is  < 
of  a  future  Hamlet.  It  is  for  the 
master  to  turn  all  this  nascent  enthusias 
best  account.  It  is  better  for  a  chik 
tenderest  years  to  take  a  small  part 
really  noble  play,  however  much  be 
comprehension,  than  to  learn  the  rubbis 
put  forward  so  often  by  way  of  **  recita 
the  village-school,  or  Sunday-school  t 
ment.  I  saw  an  infant  in  its  mother's 
the  Warwick  festival,  coming  on  as  pa 
crowd.  One  word  more.  It  is  of  the  e 
the  Folk-Play  that  it  should  be  enactei 
as  possible,  in  the  great  **  out-of-doors, 
would  be  little  of  Puritan  opposition  to  tt 
were  this  fully  recognised. 


Special  Method  in  Primary  Reading  and  Oral 
C.  A.  McMurry.  1-198  pp.  (The  Macmillan 
25.  6d. — The  name  of  the  author  promises 
interesting  pages  and  full  bibliographies.  Perha 
on  education  printed  of  late  years  has  given 
importance  to  oral  work  as  the  volume  before 
compelled  teachers  to  study  the  art  of  storj-tellin 
their  own  voices,  to  be  aware  of  the  strong 
points  in  their  own  descriptions,  we  should  be  o 
road  to  the  interested  school.  It  is  not  too  m 
that  men  and  women  who  cannot  tell  a  story  ' 
never  have  teachers*  certificates  granted  to  tl 
miss,  as  usual,  all  reference  to  the  undoubted  p( 
children  possess  of  re-telling,  and  even  of  tnven 
lent  stories  excellently,  with  all  the  refinements  o 
tone  and  exact  gesture.  But  the  apologist  for  t 
not,  as  yet,  in  print. 


We    1906   CODE   FOR   PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS, 

newest  Code,  unlike  most  ladies'  letters, 
t  its  business  end  at  the  beginning,  and, 
:c  all  recent  documents  from  the  Board 
tion,  is  most  interesting  reading  Ld  its 
memorandum*  No  less  than  seven 
hs  are  required  to  deal  with  the  more 
t  changes,  and  we  are  pleased  to  record 
e  are  in  keepmg  with  the  spirit  of  the 
i  with  more  enhghlened  ideas  upon  the 

of  the  masses.  Book  after  book  has 
Iten  upon  Disappearing  London,  and 
le  writer  must  arise  with  a  volume  on 
ring  Codes.  Time  was  w^hen  the  school- 
ent  to  it  for  his  syllabus  of  work;  time 
Q  he  scrupulously  taught  nothing  else 
■fas  ordered  in  its  pages*  These  orders 
Rned  into  sugfgestions,  and  H.M,  In- 
i  not  now^  even  an  annual  visitor*  Hi: 
e  to  take  a  broader  and  more  comprt- 
iew  of  the  educational  work  being  don< 
trict  rather  than  in  a  school ^  and  to 
he  Board  of  Education  with  instructive 
pon  his  work  as  a  whole,  or  upon  some 
roblenis,  which  have  either  appeared  as 
faculties,     or     have     been     successfulh 

vvi!h  by  earnest  teachers  in  diflTerenl 
^o  this  we  give  unstinting  praise*  The 
nspectors  are  precisely  the  sort  of  men 
only  understand  this  phase  of  the  work 
keenly  rejoice  in  doing  it,  and  the  Boanl 
that,  however  well  it  has  been  served  in 

it  is  likely  to  be  more  efficiently  served 
rture  by  this  new  regulation*  The  in- 
Imself  will  become  a  valuable  adviser  l*> 

authorities »  and  the  machinery  whicb 
provincial  effort  with  imperial  direction 
c   more  smoothly  and  much   more  effec- 

fceven  changes »  two  stand  out  as  likely 
w-reaching  consequences  in  the  popular 
^he  provision  for  organised  games  and 
struction*  On  both  these  questions  the 
ind  has  been  exercised  for  some  time, 
ist  the  movement  has  begun  and  the 
may  be  relied  upon  to  develop  the  sug- 

for  themselves.  In  future  a  game  of 
footbalL  hockey,  or  rounders  may  be 
jring  the  official  school  hours  as  part  nf^ 
ol  routine.  Formerly  participation  in 
1  games  has  bet^n  made  possible  for  ele- 

school   children    only   by    the   voluntary 

teachers  outside  of  school  hours*  Most 
ly  does  the   Board   recognise  this  when 

that  the  sacrifice  of  their  spare  lime. 
ose  teachers  have  spontaneously  made, 
I  rewarded  by  an  improvement  in  the 
id  esprit  de  corps  of  their  scholars,  so 
as  to  afford  every  hope  that  a  natural 
in  these  respects  will  follow  the  incliision 
lised  games  in  the  school  curriculum. 
ftitv  must  not  think  that  the  school  ^amt  s 


we  think  of  a  definite  beginning  and  a  definite 
end ;  in  training  the  young  the  end  is  indefinite, 
a  long,  stretched-out  series  of  consequences  more 
far-reaching  than  teachers  dare  to  con  template, 
and  this  is  wisely  emphasised  by  Mr.  M  or  ant 
when  he  says,  *'The  lessons  to  be  learnt  in  the 
playground  are  indeed  invaluable.  Children  wh  » 
take  part  in  properly  organised  games  will  learn ^ 
among  other  things,  to  '  play  the  game/  to  *  give 
and  take/  to  devote  themselves  to,  and  effur 
themselves  for,  a  common  cause,  to  feel  pride  in 
the  achievements  of  others,  to  accept  victory  with 
becoming  modesty,  and  defeat  W'ith  due  com- 
posure, andt  speaking  generally,  to  acquire  the 
spirit  of  discipline,  of  corporate  life,  and  of  fai 
play.*'  Of  the  forty  weeks  compulsory  attend- 
ance, forty  afternoons,  or  eighty  hours,  may  be 
spent  in  properly  organised  games.  A  very  sug- 
gestive book  on  games  other  than  those  men- 
tioned in  the  Code,  and  suitable  for  teaching 
children  the  beginning  of  regulated  play,  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Educational  Supply  Association 
under  the  title  of  *'  Organised  Games  for  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Schools,"  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Chesterton,  A  very  valuable  pioneer  article  on 
this  subject  by  Mr.  R.  Cary  Gilson,  headmaster 
of  King  Edward *s  School,  Birmingham,  appeared 
in  The  School  World  for  April,  1905. 

The  reference  to  moral  instruction  is  in  re- 
sponse to  a  widespread  feeling  that  although 
their  opportunities  are  brief,  the  teachers  can  yet 
do  much  to  lay  the  foundations  of  conduct*  They 
can  endeavour,  by  example  and  influence,  aided 
by  the  sense  of  discipline  which  should  pervade 
the  school,  to  implant  in  the  children  habits  of 
industry,  self-control,  and  courageous  persever- 
ance in  the  face  of  difficulties;  they  can  teach 
them  to  reverence  what  \s  noble,  to  be  ready  for 
self-sacrifice,  and  to  strive  their  utmost  after 
purity  and  truth  ;  they  can  foster  a  strong  sense 
of  duty,  and  instil  into  them  that  consideration 
and  respect  for  others  w^hich  must  be  the  founda- 
tion of  unselfishness  and  the  true  basis  of  all  good 
manners.  This  hint  of  1905  is  now  translated 
into  action,  and  moral  instruction  should  form  an 
important  part  of  every  elementary  school  curri- 
culujn.  The  teaching  may  either  be  incidental, 
occasional,  and  given  as  fitting  opportunity  arises 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  lessons,  or  systematic- 
ally and  as  a  course  of  graduated  instruction. 
The  teaching  should  be  brought  home  to  the 
children  by  reference  to  their  actual  surroundings 
in  town  or  country,  and  should  be  illustrated  as 
vividly  as  possible  by  stories,  poems,  quotations, 
pro%^erbs,  and  examples  drawn  from  history  and 
biography*  It  Is  important  that  it  should  be  no 
humdrum  repetition  of  ancient  saw^s,  but  a 
forcible  and  spirited  application  of  the  teacher's 
own  moral  knowledge  and  moral  sense.  He  is 
asked  to  bear  in  mind  the  famous  words  of  Bishop 
Butler — **  Our  province  is  virtue  and  religion, 
life  and  manners,  the  .science  of  improving  the 
temper  and  making  the  heart  better.  He  who 
should  find  out  one  rule  to  assist  us  in  this  work 
would  deserve  Infinitelv   better  of  mankind   than 
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all  the  improvers    of    other    knowledge    put    to- 
gether.** 

Ac  was  inevitable,  the  question  of  vaccination 
comes  up.  Formerly  the  Board  rigidly  insisted 
upon  the  vaccination  of  all  its  teachers,  and  firmly 
resisted  the  dispensing  powers  of  the  late  Acts. 
Now  to  remove  this  anomaly,  the  obligation  is 
to  be  relaxed  if  the  teachers  declare  themselves 
to  have  a  conscientious  objection.  But  very 
adroitly  the  Board  throws  the  responsibility  of 
the  presence  of  unvaccinated  teachers  among 
large  numbers  of  children  upon  the  local  au- 
thorities, which  must  first  give  their  consent  to 
the  employment  of  such  teachers. 

In  a  modest  footnote  of  three  and  a  half  lines 
a  most  important  change  is  foreshadowed  for 
August  1st,  1909.  For  the  next  three  years 
local  authorities  are  urged  to  be  up  and  doing 
in  providing  training  colleges  for  teachers,  ana, 
as  a  spur,  liberal  grants  are  to  be  made  from  the 
taxes  to  aid  them  in  this  work.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  number  of  trained  teachers  will  thus  be  largely 
increased,  and  that  posts  will  be  reserved  for 
them  in  the  schools  belonging  to  the  district  in 
which  they  were  trained.  This  does  not  touch 
the  question  of  the  supply  of  teachers,  and  school 
managers  are  strongly  recommended  to  read  Prof. 
Adamson's  article  on  this  subject  in  The  School 
World  of  November,  1905,  as  a  corollary  tc 
Article  X.  of  the  Code. 

We  hasten  slowly,  and  the  Board  of  Education, 
following  the  advice  of  Bacon,  does  not  encour 
age  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  but  the  carefu^ 
perusal  of  this  newest  Code  convinces  us  that 
we  are  progressing.  Each  year  our  administra- 
tion grows  wiser,  more  liberal,  and  more  really 
educational;  and  it  is  a  source  of  regret  to  us 
that  the  general  public  is  so  keenly  engrossed 
upon  Westminster  that  it  quite  overlooks  what 
is  being  done  for  it  at  Whitehall. 


THE    USE    OF    LANTERN    SLIDES    IN 
TEACHING. 

By  F.  L.  LowTHER,  B.A. 

Headmaster  of  the  County  Intermediate  School,   Milford 

Haven. 

EVERY  teacher  of  geography  and  history  must 
have  felt  at  some  time  or  other  the  need  of 
adequately  illustrating  his  lessons — it  may 
be  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  work  or  for  some 
more  specific  purpose.  Science  teachers  will  have 
experienced  the  same  difficulty,  although  in  their 
case  the  necessity  for  copious  pictorial  illustra- 
tion of  a  varied  character  is  not  so  indispensable,  i 
The  dry-as-dust  treatment  of  history  so  frequent 
in  schools  even  at  the  present  day  has  deservedly 
made  it  an  unpopular  subject,  more  especially  in  | 
lower  forms,  where,  owing  to  the  large  size  of  the 
classes,  it  is  not  always  practicable  to  have  re- 
course to  pictures  of  historical  events.  Geo- 
graphy has  not,  perhaps,  suffered  quite  to  the 
same  extent,  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  school 
atlas,  which  has,  moreover,  rapidly  developed  of  I 


late  years,  and  should  prove  an  emcient 
teacher  of  geography. 

Though  we  are  fortunately  rid  of  politi 
which  were  overcrowded  with  place-nai 
ing  inevitably  to  confusion  and  obsa 
there  are  still  comparatively  few  atlases 
suitable  for  all  the  various  purposes  i 
maps  are  required.  Few  school  atlasc 
maps  to  illustrate  the  climate  and  v^t 
even  the  continents,  the  scale  is  necessa 
and  unsystematic,  while  fabulous  1 
chains  and  non-existent  rivers  are  cons 
curring  in  new  and  revised  editions. 
isolated  cases  these  defects  are  remedi* 
publication  of  supplementary  maps  and 
to  illustrate  the  rainfall,  density  of  p 
land-relief,  and  distribution  of  the  miix 
particular  country. 

The  geography  of  Wales  is  well  illu! 
this  respect  by  the  Welsh  edition  ol 
**  Elementary  Atlas  of  Comparative  Gee 
which  contains  an  excellent  series  of  map 
tables,  and  diagrams,  together  with 
ductory  lesson  in  map-reading.  The  i 
intended  to  accompany  Hudson's  **  G 
of  Wales  '*  (Macmillan),  and  completely 
requirements  of  teachers  by  furnishing 
illustrative  matter  for  their  lessons.  Ui 
conditions  the  drudgery  of  the  usual  g 
lesson  becomes  a  delight  to  pupil  ani 
alike.  No  attempt  has  been  made,  so 
know,  to  do  the  same  thing  for  Engla 
land,  or  Ireland.  What  is  required  is 
a  similar  series  to  illustrate  the  eeograp 
British  Isles  and  Europe. 

Wall-maps  are  equally  unsatisfactory 
small  schools  they  are  expensive  luxuric 
of  them  which  are  to  be  seen  hanging 
walls  are  hopelessly  out  of  date,  and  ca 
replaced  very  gradually  as  funds  permit 
Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools,  i 
Board  of  Education  has  recommended 
teaching  of  physical  and  commercial  g 
separate  maps  should  be  used  for  the  p 
illustrating  configuration,  political  fa 
commercial  routes.  Good  wall-maps  aln 
for  this  purpose,  but  a  systematic  seri 
plain  physical  conditions,  e.g.  climate  J 
tation,  has  never  been  attempted  even  i 
continents.  In  addition  to  relief  wall-i 
teacher  who  has  decided  to  deal  w^ith  g 
on  modern  and  scientific  methods  has  t 
globes  of  a  suitable  size  for  class-demo 
diagrams,  relief- models,  and  a  county-m 
he  is  properly  equipped  for  his  taf 
teachers  would  hesitate  before  applyjng 
a  formidable  list  of  requirements,  to  sec 
would  require  more  than  an  averagre  a 
persistency  and  perseverance.  Such, 
a  few  of  the  difficulties  confronted  by  tl 
desirous  of  proceeding  on  intelligent  lii 
teaching  of  geography. 

The  case  is  even  worse  with  regard  t 
For  illustrative  purposes,  we  have  at  ou 
merely    a    miscellaneous    assortment    c 
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ibltjs  and  chronological  charts,  colour  rc- 
7ns  and  prims  of  detached  historical 
for  occasional  use  only.  Holzers  his- 
lictures  are  constructed,  it  must  be  ad- 
>n  a  systematic  plan,  as  they  contain  the 
monuments  ol'  antiquity — Roman,  Greek, 
ptian — while  the  '*  Coloured  Illustrations 
ory  Lessons,*'  published  by  Messrs.  H. 
^and  Sod,  are  distinctly  good,  though 
■y  small.  There  are  other  sets,  pub- 
r  Messrs.  Hachette,  Hirt  and  Sons,  and 
A.rnoJd,  the  whole  of  which  would  scarcely 

■  bare  requirements*  A  better  plan  is  to 
le  illustrated  edition  of  Green's  **  Short 
of  the  English  People*'  (MacmillanJ  or 
Knight's   *'  Old   England  *'  (J,    Sangster 

■  which  are  sufficiently  large  to  fix  on  an 
itticans  of  a  wooden  ledge  in  front  of  the 
rd.   In  this  way  the  pictures  are  distinctly 

0  all   when    standing   around    the   easel 
taller  scholars  judiciously  placed  bebind 

Her  ones,  and  it  should  be  possible  to 
:o  their  minds  a  faithful  and  accurate 
;ian  of  the  architecture,  customs,  games, 
>ur  of  the  period  in  course  of  preparation. 
■ested  classes  are  quite  unaware  that  they 
ling  history »  and  this  fact  alone  speaks 
for  the  method. 

isfied  with  these  limited  and  unsatis- 
sources  of  supply,  a  very  large  and 
ncreasing  number  of  teachers  have  ven- 

the   use  of  the  optical   lantern,    which 
ords  the  only  solution  to  the  difficulty  of 

illustration. 

teachers  are  deterred  from  utilising  the 
n  school  owing  to  the  difficulties  which 
>  them  to  Ije  Inseparabic  from  its  use,  e.g, 
?ning  of  the  room,  a  convenient  and  con- 
lupply  of  gas,  the  manipulation  of  the 
md  the  preparation  of  slides.  In  spitc^ 
■of  these  difficulties,  its  use  is  daily 
Jround  as  a  means  of  intelligent  and 
instruction,   and    there   are    few   schools 

employment  is  not  possible  for  graphical 
irial  illustration.  1  agree  with  the  writer 
lierns  for  School  t;se  *'  (The  School 
February,  1905}  that  it  should  be  fre- 
ised,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  not 
s  a  reward.  It  should  be  an  institution 
Is  of  all  grades,  and  should  form  an 
part  of  the  equipment. 
Keed  be  no  objections  on  the  score  of 
BDom  or  of  expense,  A  separate  room 
sential,  though  it  certainly  is  an  advan- 

1  as  to  expense »  a  lantern  can  easily  be 
Bay  for  itself  by  giving  a  few  evening 
nents  daring  the  winter  months.  The 
,ry  outlay  need  not  exceed  £2,  as  lan- 
1  be  purchased  for  27,^,  6d.^  which  are 
table  for  school  purposes ^  and  are  fitted 

[^descent  burner,   mantle,   and  chimney. 

I  rigid   tripod   stand,    capable   of   being 

lowered,     is     almost     a     necessity, 

screen  elevator  can  be  dispensed  with 

blank   wall    for   a   sheet.     An   inex- 


pensive lantern  like  the  above  gives  very  good 
results  for  an  image  5  ft.  square,  which  is  quite 
large  enough  to  be  seen  by  a  class  of  twenty 
pupils.  Care  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  supply 
of  gas,  which  affects  the  illuminating  power  of 
the  mantle  very  considerably,  A  four-burner 
acetylene  jet  and  generator,  or  even  an  acetylene 
bicycle  lamp,  may  be  substituted  with  advantage 
for  the  above.  The  jet  must  be  placed  at  the 
right  height  and  at  the  proper  distance  from  the 
condenser,  which  otherwise  is  liable  to  get  over- 
heated and  cracked. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  darken  the  room  com- 
pletely if  diagram  slides  are  used,  and  it  is  always 
advisable  to  avoid  exhibiting  slides  which  require 
complete  exclusion  of  light.  If  necessary,  atlases, 
text-books,  or  note-books  should  be  referred  to 
as  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  lesson.  Sufficient 
light  can  be  excluded  by  the  use  of  dark  blinds 
and  (where  there  is  an  excess  of  light]  by  nailing 
a  piece  of  wood  to  the  window-sash,  so  as  (o 
overlap  the  edge  of  the  blind.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary, however,  with  good,  home-made  slides  is  to 
shade  the  screen  well  and  to  allow  no  direct  light 
to  fall  upon  it.  Instructions  for  making  these 
slides  are  to  be  found  in  the  article  on  *'  Lantern- 
slides  "  in  The  School  World  for  March,  igoj* 
In  addition  to  the  methods  described  there, 
I  have  found  jeliy-graph  ink  and  vitro  ink 
(sold  by  Messrs,  J,  J,  Griffin  and  Sons)  very 
convenient  for  drawing  maps  and  diagrams  on 
glass. 

Home-made  or  diagram  slides  possess  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  ordinary  view^-slides,  as  we  can 
by  their  aid  emphasise  just  the  points  we  are  ex- 
plaining. For  graphical  and  pictorial  illustralion, 
we  are  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  others,  but  are 
at  liberty  to  work  out  our  own  particular  views 
and  depict  exactly  what  we  want. 

The  Diagram  series  (600  slides)  has  been  pre 
pared  to  provide  the  necessat}^  material  for 
systematic  study  of  geography  and  history.  Tlie 
original  maps  have  been  compiled  from  the  most 
trustworthy  sources,  and  are  specially  drawn  for 
projection*  With  a  sufficiently  bright  light  and 
a  slightly  shaded  screen  they  do  not  require  a 
completely  darkened  room,  which  is  a  great  con- 
sideration in  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  and 
enables  the  class  to  take  notes  and  make  sketches 
as  in  an  ordinary  lesson.  Important  towns  are 
indicated  by  dots  and  capital  letters,  which  can 
be  distinctly  read  by  a  large  class ;  land  elevation 
is  show^n  by  contour  lines  and  gradations  of  colour 
carefully  selected  to  show  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  regions  studied.  They  contain 
none  of  the  usual  faults  of  overcrowding  so 
common  in  political  maps^  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
modifications  have  been  introduced  with  a  view 
to  emphasise  important  features.  By  the  use  of 
the  orographical  maps,  the  class  can  be  led  to 
discover  deductively  the  trade-routes,  the  moun* 
tain  passes,  and  the  physical  barriers  to  communis 
cation.  The  river-basin  maps  also  provide  ad- 
mirable material  for  drawing  from  the  pupil  his 
own  deductions  from   the  drainage  areas.     The 
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series  on  climate  includes  world  charts  of  isobars 
and  isotherms,  winds,  ocean-currents,  and  rain- 
fall, as  well  as  the  character  of  the  vegetation 
and  its  development  in  summer  and  winter.  Be- 
sides the  above,  there  are  others  dealing  with 
economic  questions,  e,g,  food-supply  and  raw 
materials,  political  map-slides  showing  railway 
routes  and  commercial  centres,  together  with  a 
considerable  number  of  historical  maps  and 
diagrams. 

A  beautiful  series  of  hand-maps  and  outline 
maps  has  been  designed  for  the  use  of  pupils  in 
recording  the  features  which  have  been  dealt  with 
by  the  teacher  during  the  lesson.  The  Diagram 
Co.  (West  Barnes  Lane,  New  Maiden,  Surrey)  is 
prepared  to  supply  the  slides  at  2S.  each  net, 
or  they  may  be  hired  at  a  very  reasonable  rate 
by  applying  at  the  end  of  the  term  before  which 
they  are  required.  Teachers  can  also  obtain 
special  maps  and  diagrams  prepared  from  their 
own  designs. 

Slides  which  are  needed  constantly  for  class- 
teaching  should  be  purchased  or  made,  while 
those  required  for  a  special  purpose  may  be  hired, 
e.g,  the  series  on  loan  from  the  Agents-General 
of  Canada  and  Tasmania,  which  depict  the  in- 
dustries, scenic  features,  and  mineral  resources 
of  these  colonies.  To  arouse  an  interest  in  con- 
temporary history,  it  is  well  to  hire  a  few  slides 
occasionally  to  depict  such  events  as  the  secession 
of  Norway,  international  treaties,  the  formation 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  and  the  signing 
of  the  deed  of  Federation. 

View-slides  are  more  suited  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  school  societies  than  for  class-work,  but 
there  is  no  objection  to  their  occasional  employ- 
ment on  centenary  celebrations,  or  for  patriotic 
purposes.  **  Empire  *'  Day  might  be  suitably 
celebrated  by  giving  an  address  on  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  British  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies, or  by  reading  a  lecture  such  as  that 
by  Mr.  W.  K.  Stride,  entitled  *' A  Bird's 
Eye  View  of  the  Empire.**  A  set  of  sixty-five 
slides  has  been  issued  by  the  League  of  the 
Empire  to  illustrate  this  lecture,  and  as  they  are 
divided  into  six  sections,  it  would  be  quite  prac- 
ticable to  show  a  few  of  the  sections  at  a  time 
so  as  to  cover  several  lesson  periods,  and  not 
interfere  with  the  time-table. 

A  representative  series  of  slides  illustrating  the 
British  colonies,  their  products  and  industries,  is 
also  supplied  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Philip  and  Son, 
which  assist  the  pupil  to  realise  the  character  of 
the  countries  and  their  inhabitants. 

For  cvcnini>'  entertainments  many  will  be  glad 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Free  Popular  Lantern 
Lectures  issued  by  the  S.  H.  Benson  Lantern 
Bureau,  i,  Tudor  Street,  E.C.  Application  for  the 
loan  of  the  slides  has  to  be  made  some  time  in 
advance,  but  the  only  other  conditions  laid  down 
are  that  the  advertisement  slides  be  exhibited 
at  the  end  of  the  lecture  and  the  slides  forwarded, 
carriage  paid,  to  the  next  exhibitor.  Last  winter 
the  series  included  the  "  Life  of  Nelson,"  **  Ex- 
plorations in  Africa  and  Australia,"  "  Glimpses  of 


the  Far  East,"  **The  Story  of  the  Oc 
*  *  The  Indian  Mutiny.  *  * 

Messrs.  Walter  Tyler  and  Co. ,  48-50 
Road,  S.E.,  have  an  enormous  stock 
slides,    which   can   be  purchased,    hire 
changed.     These  deal  with  every  conce 
ject,  and  are  made  up  in  sets  of  fifty, 
be  hired  for  3s.,  or  at  the  rate  of  8d- 
Selections  can  also  be  made   from  va 
which  is  a  distinct  advantage.      The  sci 
have  been  specially  drawn  from  natur 
well  adapted  for  school  use.      The  ge 
series  is  particularly  full  and   complet 
eludes  such  topics  of  the  day  as  Moorii 
scenes,  native  South  African  races,  Arc 
Naples,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  visit  to 
the  cathedrals  of  England  and  Whales. 
also    500    slides    dealing    with     the    1 
England,  which  are  arranged  in  sets  t< 
the  different  periods  and  dynasties. 

I  am  aware  that  in  the  minds  of  man 
there  are  grave  objections  to  the  use 
slides  in  school,  but  these  arise  almost 
from  the  selection  of  unsuitable  mate 
as  view-slides  chosen  more  for  their  art 
than  for  their  scientific  usefulness.  1 
conditions  I  have  named,  there  should  1 
culty  about  discipline,  and  to  allow  the 
develop  into  an  amusement  and  nothin 
a  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  demonstn 
lantern  should  be  considered  as  the  a 
of  the  atlas  or  text-book,  and  not  a  sut 
them. 

Some  teachers  may  feel  inclined  to  • 
their  own  picturesque  descriptions  < 
scenery;  others  condemn  the  tendency 
to  the  craving  for  the  pictorial;  bi 
natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  schol 
I  think,  be  satisfied  rather  than  repres 
power  of  vivid  and  graphic  verbal  dt 
too,  is  not  given  to  all  alike,  and  thoug 
it  may  be  cultivated  to  a  moderate  e 
no  description  is  perfectly  accurate,  m 
be  certain  that  our  words  convey  a  cJe 
the  child's  mind.  Indeed,  it  is  certain 
very  often  do  not.  However  that  ms 
lantern  is  systematically  used  now 
schools,  and  its  use  is  daily  extending 
discovered  that  the  difficulties  connecte 
employment  disappear  with  a  little  pr 
experience. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  sch< 
already  been  started  to  obtain  a  compl 
graphic  survey  of  each  county.  By 
organised  effort  on  the  part  of  the  \ 
the  co-operation  of  teachers  of  other  ! 
becomes  comparatively  an  easy  task  t< 
set  of  negatives  to  illustrate  the  hi 
geography  of  one's  own  county.  Of  en 
is  plenty  among  schoolboys ;  it  only  reqi 
iner  and  training.  The  chief  difficulty  i 
what  to  photoeraph,  and  it  should  be  < 
plained  to  them  what  feature  you  w; 
duced.  Landscape  views  are  of  lit 
except  where  there  are  deep  and  nam 


er  prominent  feature  included.  Ample 
or  a  commencemenl  will  be  kmnd  in 
ical  remains,  the  Norman  castJes  and 
jaJ  ruins,  the  earthen  mounds  and  settle- 
^rly  people  scattered  about  the  country* 
.  work  of  the  sea  and  atmospheric 
tin  be  Illustrated  by  sea-caverns ,  sandy 

L pebble  ridges  ^  pot-holes  and  blow* 
always  possible  to  arouse  a  healthy 
^  such  subjects  as  land  sculpture  and 
L  In  order  to  depict  a  particular  type 
,  e.g.  the  Lizard  peninsula  and  its  flora, 
I  obtain  from  others,  if  possible,  views 
holiday-travel  J  and  then  complete  by 
such  works  as  Avebury  s  '*  Scenery 
'  and  Geikie*s   "  Land  Sculpture." 


lie  FACTORS  IN   EDUCATION/ 

if  many  defects  of  style  and  manner, 

a  really  valuable  book,  and  one  that 
Irises  for  all  concerned  in  education 
he  most  Important  facts  with  which 
ex  science  has  to  deal.     The  writer  has 

rad   the   authorities   whose   names   he 
artlessly    parades,    but    he   has   also 
lem. 

k  shows  that  the  child  is  in  perpetual 
.  and  that  unless  this  movement  is 
ly  and  skilfully  directed,  inevitabJe 
p  result.  It  is  full  of  g^ood  sense  and 
■ce."  Developmental  facts  being-  ad- 
p^^riler  shows  conclusively  that  all  sorts 
stakes  are  being  constantly  made  he- 
plans  of  instruction  involve  accessory 
fesses  before  w^e  have  trained  elemental 
bns  involving  fundamental  ner\'e 
h  without  jargon,  we  make  little  child- 
fcffect  finickini^  and  minute  processes 
nave  trained  them  to  larger  and  easier 
No  one,  after  reading  this  hook, 
a  child  to  write  or  to  sew  before  he 
!jr  to  read  aloud  before  he  can  speak 
things  have  done  so  much  mischief 
:>ls  as  these  two  last-mentioned  and 
orsi  with  their  concomitant  armies  of 
Readers  '*  and  systematic  "*  Copy 
The  sterility  of  the  schools  is  amply 
jby  the  destructive  ''thoroughness'* 
lowed  sand  over  the  kindergarten,  with 
ations/'  and  in  the  school,  with  its  mis- 
pcuracy/*  Every  one  who  watches 
p-e)  children  must  feet  that  the  pedantic 
Analysing  movements  or  sounds,  and 
\g  these  analytical  results  the  starting- 
pc  child,  is  a  fundamental  and  cruel 
teversal  of  the  natural  order." 
hot  shows  clearly  that  the  stages  of 
(or  **  motor  activity  "),  of  which  educa- 
nake  use,  are:  first,  random  action, 
ive  activity  in  the  effort  to  focalise 
inhibition  in  order  to  control  irre- 


levant activity,  and  finally  the  achieved  end  of 
perfect  action.  Here  is  a  whole  philosophy  of 
practical  education.  The  **  manual  training 
people  '*  {what  a  phrase  I),  **  some  of  them  **  have 
been  grave  sinners  in  this  matter;  they  have  fol- 
lowed the  *  ^  logical  ^ '  rather  than  the  *  *  psycho- 
logical '*  order,  though  fault  may  be  found  with 
such  a  distinction,  already  sanctioned,  neverthe- 
less, by  competent  authority. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  book 
so  good  an  account  of  the  psychological  purpose 
of  imitation  as  we  have  here ;  for  *  *  we  see  and 
hear  in  terms  of  our  motor  habits  " — as  Berkeley 
taught  most  of  us,  apparently  in  vain. 

We  like  the  author's  account  of  character: 
**Just  the  sum  of  these  settled  tnodes  of  action 
w^hich  are  practically  unalterable/'  Nothing  but 
action  will  make  character.  Rightly,  too,  the 
book  makes  much  of  the  theory  of  fatigue.  The 
excessively  minute  and  complicated  adjustments 
which  much  of  the  school  work  known  to  us  en- 
tails wastes  an  enormous  amount  of  conservable 
energy  and  saps  vitality ;  and  yet  with  the  grow- 
ing complexity  of  life  a  greater  effectiveness  is 
needed  by  the  individual.  He  must  not  have  less 
"  education  "^ — indeed,  he  needs  more — than  his 
forefathers ;  but  it  must  be  more  economically 
directed  to  its  proper  end. 

There  are  good  risumis  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  of  the  book,  and  at  the  end  :  and  questions 
by  which  the  student  and  teacher  can  test  the 
effectiveness  of  the  instruction  w^hich  preceding 
chapters  have  given.  In  spite  of  some  cant  and 
much  irritating  English,  it  is  a  right  good  book, 
and  well  %vorth  more  than  one  reading. 


in  Educnritjr."      Uy   M,    V.   O'Sbca,      Tix    pp. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  GIFT  OF 
DRAWING/ 

THE  early  efforts  of  the  budding  artist  of 
tender  years  to  give  graphic  expression  to 
his  ideas  have  always  been  a  matter  of 
absorbing  interest,  not  only  to  the  adoring  family 
circle,  but  to  a  much  wider  circle  of  more  im- 
partial critics.  In  the  records  of  Sully,  Perez, 
Ricci,  Luckens,  and  others  we  have  already  the 
invaluable  impressions  and  opinions,  from  many 
points  of  view,  of  highly  competent  observers 
who  have  devoted  some  attention  to  the  artistic, 
educational,  physical,  and  psychological  aspects 
of  this  phase  of  child  development. 

The  latest  of  these  explorers  into  the  pheno- 
mena which  accompany  the  awakening  and 
growth  of  the  child  *s  power  of  graphic  expression 
is  Dr.  Georg  Kerschensteiner.  Superintendent  of 
the  Munich  Municipal  School  Board,  who  has 
conducted  a  systematic  investigation  among  the 
pupils  of  the  schools  under  his  charge,  and  has 
collected  and  examined,  during  the  seven  years 
over  which  these  investigations  were  spread  ^  the 

^  "  Die  EntwirkeUifiK  der  »tchncriiiclmi  Be^biijig/'  Vqh  Stadhnnkt 
Dr.  Ocorr^  Kersehenst«inet.  nv.^j'ia  |rp.  i  347  illuitrBtion?!',  (Miinclwii : 
Carl  Gerber.) 
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spontaneous  unaided  drawings  of  60,000  children 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  from  the  earliest  school 
age  upwards. 

The  results  of  this  gigantic  undertaking,  to 
the  number  of  some  500,000  drawings,  he  has 
analysed,  classified,  and  tabulated  with  such  a 
characteristically  national  thoroughness,  accord- 
ing to  age,  sex,  physical  and  intellectual  ability, 
home  influence,  environment,  and  so  forth,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  his  conclusions,  if  not  always 
entirely  convincing,  have  been  by  no  means  lightly 
arrived  at. 

Dr.  Kerschensteiner  has  published  an  account 
of  his  investigations  in  a  sumptuous  volume  with 
the  title  *  *  Die  Entwickelung  der  zeichnerischcn 
Begabung,**  which  takes  its  place  at  once  as  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  our  available  litera- 
ture on  this  important  subject. 

Premising  in  his  preface  that  '*  the  earlier 
investigations  of  other  researchers  on  the  mode, 
the  development,  and  the  attainable  degree  of  the 
child's  capability  for  drawing  have  stopped  at 
the  point  where  they  would  begin  to  be  of  prac- 
tical importance  for  our  ways  of  instruction,"  he 
sets  forth  a  string  of  questions  bearing  on  various 
vital  points  of  the  subject,  as,  for  example, 
**  What  average  work  is  to  be  expected  at  the 
different  ages  and  with  different  groups  of  sub- 
jects ?  At  what  age  does  the  power  of  mastering 
certain  tasks  appear?  Is  drawing  from  memory 
or  from  nature  of  greater  importance  to  certain 
ages?  Is  there  any  remarkable  difference  of  the 
sexes  as  to  their  gifts  of  drawing?  What  rela- 
tion is  there  between  intellect  and  power  of 
graphic  expression?  Is  the  development  of  the 
power  of  drawing  in  town  children  the  same  as 
in  country  children?'*  &c.,  to  which  and  other 
questions  the  author  claims  that  his  book  gives 
clear  and  distinct  answers. 

Dr.  Kerschensteiner  has  supported  his  argu- 
ments with  a  number  of  exhaustive  analytical  and 
comparative  tables,  and  concludes  with  a  valuable 
and  serious  attempt  to  formulate  a  scheme  of 
work  based  upon  the  results  of  his  inquiries. 

A  most  fascinating  feature  of  the  volume  is 
the  inclusion  of  upwards  of  800  of  the  children's 
drawings,  in  black  and  white,  and  47  in  colour; 
they  are  reproduced  in  facsimile,  and  thus  pre- 
serve that  delightful  spontaneity  and  naivete 
which  add  so  much  to  the  charm  of  a  child's 
drawing.  We  have  representative  selections  of 
all  the  favourite  childish  subjects — horses,  dogs, 
trains,  tramcars,  trees,  ducks,  soldiers,  and  so 
on,  all  treated  in  the  manner  so  familiar  to  all 
who  have  watched  children  draw — and  we  may 
thus  trace  the  evolution  of,  say,  a  man,  begin- 
ning at  the  primal  type  of  lunar  head,  with  wiry 
arms  and  legs,  and  dots  and  gashes  for  features, 
through  all  the  various  stages  of  development 
and  elaboration  so  ahlv  described  in  Sullv's 
'*  Studies  of  Childhood."' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Kerschen- 
steiner joins  issue  with  some  of  the  authorities 
mentioned  above  on  the  psychological  aspect  of 
the  child *s  drnwinp^.     Sully,  for  example,  remarks 


(16.,  p.  334) : — **  The  representation  is 
chosen  as  a  symbol  and  not  as  a  likens 
element  of  a  non-imitative  or  symboru 
representation  will  be  found  to  run  th 
whole  of  childish  drawing.'*  Ag-ain  (] 
*  *  The  child  is  content  with  a  schematic 
which  involves  an  appreciable  and  evei 
able  departure  from  truthful  repres 
And  yet  again  (p.  389) : — **  His  first  dn 
thus,  in  a  sense,  playthings,  which,  lil 
tered  stump  of  a  doll,  his  inriag'inativ< 
corrects,  supplements,  and  perfects." 

To  all  this  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  replic 
much-heard -of  assertion,  that  it  is  the 
agination  which  makes  allowance  for 
sions  in  its  drawing,  is  a  fairy-tale; 
see  any  omissions,  because  it  has  nev 
a  form — because  it  has  drawn  simply 
to  its  knowledge.  The  child  is  not  a 
as  some  of  the  child  psycholog^ists  clai 
child  the  lines  do  not  mean  something 
something.  The  drawing  only  become 
when  we  are  clearly  conscious  of  the 
between  the  picture  and  the  reality." 

This  view  appears  to  be  borne  out  I 
that  in  nearly  all  drawings  of  children 
in  general  those  points  only  which  f 
acteristic  and  distinctive  features  of 
represented.  No  child  ever  drawls  a 
out  a  head  (though  it  often  combines 
body),  or  a  chair  without  legs,  or  a  tra 
wheels,  or  a  church  without  a  steepl< 
dition  to  a  figure  of  long  or  short  haii 
parasol,  pipe  or  satchel,  and  so  forth, 
distinguish  whether  a  man  or  woman  ii 
This  power  of  characterisation  soon  f 
ever,  if  the  child  attempts  to  differen 
between  cat  and  do^.  hen  and  duck,  o 
flower,  unless  the  difference  happens  t 
marked.  Sullv  has  remarked  tlie  almos 
propensity  of  children  to  make  the  featu 
the  whole  head  area — which  again  seen 
out  that  the  child  sees  only  those  pi 
impress  themselves  on  its  imagination, 
not  arbitrarily  select  them  for  represents 
may  observe  in  older  students  comnr 
draw  from  life  the  very  common  te 
overrate  the  features  in  proportion  t 
of  the  head — and  they  are  not  symb 
!  are  striving  with  might  and  main,  as  ** 
I  Cocknev  art  master  puts  it,  "  to  get  it 
like." 

Although  the  suggestions  for  schem< 
based  upon  these  investigations  wll  ofl 
siderable    novelty    to    those    familiar 
methods  of  some  of  our  best  elemental 
there  are  yet  many  features  which  cl 
tion.     For   example,    the    author   advc 
lower  classes,   drawing  of  common,  \ 
objects,    in    soft   pencil    or   chalk,    frot 
first,  then  corrected  (by  the  child)  from 
and   then   again  from   memory:    all   c< 
lines   and   mistakes  to  be  left  in,    no 
other  eraser   to   be   used,   no   mechani 
abstract  forms  and  small  drawingfs  to  1 


[which  is  sound  advice  and  much  to  be 
Ped. 

Ilmost  inevitable  in  a  work  of  such  scope 
Ifnilude,  the  book  contains  a  certain 
bf  commonpJace  and  reiteration  of  the 
j  At  the  same  time  there  is  much  that 
♦  interesting  and  suggestive,  opening  up 
|ble  avenues  of  thought  and  unveiling 
1  suspected  potentialities  in  the  work  of 
hful  draughtsman. 

erschensteiner  is  to  be  congratulated  both 
mginal  scheme  of  his  book  and  on  the  %vay 
las  been  carried  out.  It  is  a  bonk  that 
ippealf  as   the  author  ventures   to  liope» 

Lto   artists*   teachers    of    drawing,    psy- 
,     pedagog-ues,     art     historiansp     and 
grists,  but  also  to  every  man  who  takes 

t  interest  in   the  important  questions  of 
pment  of  children. 

L 

ENCE  TEACHING    IN    FRENCH 
I  SCHOOLS/ 

{  brochure  wiil  he  of  interest  to  those 
lto  are  interc-^tcd  in  science  teaching,  if 
nly  l>ecause  of  the  consolation  it  afforJs 
Ing  how  much,  aftcr^  all,  we,  in  this 
pre  ahead  of  the  Contment.  The  author 
^  the  chemistry  and  ph3^sics  syllahus  of 
ich  higher  grade  schools  and  discusses 
rk  in  comparison  with  that  of  German 
I  The  French  schools  are  divided  into  a 
|ry  school  with  four  classes,  a  lower 
fith  four  classes  (vi, ,  v, ,  iv. ,  iii.)  and  an 
lool  of  three  classes  (ii.  and  i.  and  upper), 
h^er  school,  pupils  are  allowed  to  choose 
divisions  A  and  B.  In  the  former,  Lattn 
t  from  the  sixth  class  onwards  and  volun- 
lek  from  the  fourth  form ;  in  the  latter, 
lention  is  paid  to  French,  science  and 
Comparison  of  the  aj^fe  of  the  pupils 
lat  they  enter  the  upper  school  a  year 
ti  France  than  in  Germany  and  a  year 
France  Ihan  in  Austria.  The  number  of 
tvoted  Ui  science  are  very  few  and  prac- 
ic  is  only  imdertaken  in  the  three  classes 
^r  school, 
tthor  then  proceeds  to  criticise  the  French 

from  the  German  point  of  view.  What 
[of  science  teaching:  actually  is  in  German 
^11  be  leathered  when,  besides  admitting 
B  criticism — "  On  ne  sera  done  pas  sur- 
jVie  trouvtS  m^me  dans  de  tr^s  grandes 
^  #tablissements  considerables  et  fort 
^u  les  salles  de  classe,  les  laboratoires  et 
Jlions  sont  fort  insuffisantes  '* — he  urges 
tsity  that  a  simple  workshop  should  be 

in  every  school  together  with  a  certain 
of   apparatus.      He    also    pleads    for    at 
I  and  a  half  to  two  hours  at  a  time  being 
to  science, 
III  effect  of  impending  examinations  both 

if  I  Kg  Phyicfll  ami  rhenriicjil  T^nchltit  m  iKe  Hig1>«r  Schoalft 
fFiN^fttchaftlicl^e  ReifiiB*?  rum  Jahre»bencht  del  d^rotbeen* 
'OnifiiuiUDii>4     Herman  Hihn. 


in  France  and  in  Germ  any  on  physics  teachings  is 
alluded  to,  tending,  as  it  does,  to  the  overbur- 
dening of  the  pupil  with  facts  w^hich  are  sub- 
sequently rapidly  forgotten-  The  abolition  of  the 
examination  in  physics  in  Germany  is  advocated. 
Subsequently,  the  author  takes  the  view  that 
physics  should  be  taught  in  the  form  of  selected 
problems,  so  that  physical  facts  may  be  presented 
in  logical  sequence  to  the  pupil  and  time  afforded 
him  to  digest  them  and  accustom  himself  to  new 
conceptions,  **  Solche  Problcm-Anordnungen 
sind  erst  noch  zu  schaffen.  Hicr  liegen  die 
grossen  Aufgaben  dcs  physlkalischen  Unterrichts 
der  Zukunft/'  Does  this  mark  the  dawn  of  the 
heuristic  method  in  Germany? 

After  spending  four  years  at  a  German  uni- 
versity the  writer  has  been  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  merits  of  the  German  school 
system  are  grossly  exaggerated.  The  system  is 
one  which  tends  to  destroy  all  individuality  and 
it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  the 
pupils  have  been  taught  in  a  purely  mechanical 
manner,  sense  of  proportion  and  judgment  being 
rarely  met  with. 

DOMESTIC    ECONOMY   AS   PART  OF  THE 
SCHOOL   CCRRICULUM.* 

I. 

By  E»  M,  Leahy, 
Headmi^rress  of  the  Croydon   High  School  for  Girts* 
DLrRl^G   I  he   past   two   years   an   exponmeni   in   domestic 
science   training    has    been    carried    out    in    certain    of    the 
'    Hifih   Schools   belonging   to   the   Girls'    Public   Day   School 
I   Tnist.     The   lietaUs   of   organisation    and   curriculum    have 
I   viiHed    in    the   different    schoob^   but    the   main    purpose    m 
each  Has  been  lo  provide  a  *sy*.teinatic  and  thorough  course 
of   trammg    m    domestic  science   for   girls    whose   ordinary 
St  honl  course  is  finished.     This  is  the  essential  idea  of  the 
I   scheme,   for  those  headmijf tresses  who  have  adopted  it  are 
of  opinion  that  ih*?  greatest  permanent  benefit  can  be  gained 
by  thf^ir  girls  from  a  course  of  triiinmg  wrhen  I  he  ordinary 
I   school  career  is  over.     The  sound  general  education   which 
'  the  girls  have  received  up  to  Ihe  age  of  seventeen,  eighteen » 
or   nitieleen   has   prepared   them   lo   work   with    inteiligence 
and   accuracy,    and   the   speciiil   benefit   oi    Ihe   training   re- 
ceived in  science  and  handwork  is  evident   when   neatness, 
precision,    and   cjuickncss   are   required,   as   in   cewiker)'   and 
practical  household  work. 

In  my  own  school  the  scheme  of  work  is  arranged  for 
a  year,  with  a  passible  continuation  course  of  a  more 
advanced  character  for  students  who  have  taken  the  first - 
year  cnursp.  The  age  At  which  a  girl  begins  the  course 
varies  with  her  position  in  the  school.  We  havu  had 
girls  of  nineteen  and  eighleen  (aking  the  training  after 
gaining  the  Joint  Hoard  Higher  Certificate  in  the  Lower 
Sijtth  form.  U>  hftve  had  several  old  girls  who  have  re- 
turned to  take  the  whole  or  part  of  the  course »  We  have 
also  had  girls  of  seventeen  who  have  come  from  the 
l"pp**r  Fifth.  Lawer  Fifth,  or  Fourth  Remove  forms.  No 
girl  is  allowed  to  rake  the  course  until  she  ts  at  least 
sevenlceni  for  w*e  could  not  allow  her  ordinary  school 
education  to  cease  before  that  age.  The  result  of  tbis 
rule  ha$   been   beneficial    both   to   the  school  tmd   to   tl»e 
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girls.  Several  girls  who  would  have  left  the  school  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  or  earlier,  on  account  of  inability  to  do 
the  work  of  the  higher  forms,  have  been  encouraged  to 
stay  on  for  the  year  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  as  domestic 
science  students.  It  has  been  observed  that  some  of  these 
girls  have  done  remarkably  well  in  practical  cookery  and 
dressmaking,  though  in  the  theoretical  work  they  cannot 
reach  the  level  of  the  girl  who  begins  her  work  after  a 
year  or  more  in  the  Sixth  Form. 

Our  curriculum  has  been  planned  to  provide  definite 
training  for  home  life.  It  therefore  includes  the  essential 
subjects  of  which  the  mistress  of  a  house  must  have 
some  knowledge — knowledge  which  is,  of  course,  equally 
valuable  for  the  woman  who  takes  her  share  in  public  life. 
The  doctors,  nurses,  members  of  Boards  of  Guardians, 
district  visitors,  school  managers,  the  head-  and  assistant- 
mistresses  of  the  future,  will  be  more  valuable  members 
of  the  community  if  they  are  equipped  with  the  practical 
skill  and  knowledge  the  lack  of  which,  perhaps,  some  of 
■us  have  felt.  The  girl  who  is  going  to  college  is,  as  a 
rule,  unable  to  get  this  training  during  her  school  days. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  take  it  later  on.  We 
have  had  one  old  girl  who  has  come  to  cookery  classes 
after  taking  the  Classical  Tripos  at  Newnham. 

The  classes  are  all  held  in  the  mornings,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first-aid  and  home-nursing  lectures.  They  are 
held  in  our  preparatory-school  house,  which  provides  a 
needlework  room,  a  good  kitchen,  and  domestic  offices. 
A  domestic  science  mistress,  who  was  trained  at  Battersea 
Polytechnic,  is  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  students. 
She  teaches  cookery,  household  management,  needle- 
work, dressmaking,  laundry-work,  and  millinery.  Hygiene 
lessons  are  given  by  the  school  science  mistress.  Lectures 
on  first-aid  to  the  injured,  home  nursing,  and  care  of 
young  children  are  given  by  a  lady  doctor,  who  is  one 
of  the  lecturers  authorised  by  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Society.  The  students  who  take  the  full  course  attend 
from  9.15  to  I  every  morning.  The  others  come  at  the 
hours  of  their  various  classes.  On  certain  mornings  of 
the  week  optional  classes  are  arranged  during  the  first 
hour  for  French  and  German  conversation  and  English 
literature.  Some  of  the  students  also  keep  up  their  draw- 
ing and  painting  by  joining  one  of  the  Upper  School 
divisions  on  one  morning  in  the  week. 

A  cookery  demonstration  class  is  given  once  a  week,  and 
every  student  does  practical  cookery  twice  a  week.  The 
syllabus  followed  includes  considerably  more  than  that  re- 
quired for  the  examination  in  plain  cookery  held  by  the 
City  and  Guilds  Institute.  Most  of  our  students  of  last 
year  passed  this  examination.  The  work  in  cookery  is 
thoroughly  practical ;  for  example,  cleaning  of  sauce- 
pans and  utensils  is  done  by  the  students  themselves,  and 
no  elaborate  or  expensive  apparatus  i^  used.  Needlework 
includes  cutting  out  and  making  garments,  patching,  darn- 
ing, and  mending  garments  and  household  linen.  Parallel 
with  this  is  a  course  of  dressmaking. 

Household  management  is  a  comprehensive  term,  in- 
cluding cleaning  of  silver,  washing  and  care  of  china  and 
glass,  general  management  and  cleaning  of  a  house, 
simple  upholstery,  and  some  instruction  in  keeping 
accounts,  management  of  money,  cheques,  &c. 

The  laundry-work  taught  is  that  of  washing  and  getting 
up  lace,  muslins,  and  finer  articles  of  clothing.  In  the 
summer  term  this  is  not  taken,  and  a  course  of  millinery 
lessons  takes  its  place.  Also  in  rhe  summer  term  it  is 
found  advisable  to  have  less  time  given  to  practical  cookery. 
Last  year  a  short  course  of  lectures  on  gardening  (with 
practical    work)   was   arranged   for  our   students.     Examin- 
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ations  are  optional.  The  majority  of  the  stud 
the  certificates  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance  S 
first-aid  and  home  nursing,  the  City  and  Guilds 
Institute  cookery  certificate,  and  the  Board  of 
certificate  for  elementary  hygiene.  Much  interes 
taken  in  the  work  by  the  girls,  their  parent! 
mistresses  on  the  school  staff.  The  result  of  our 
experiment  has  so  far  been  encouraging,  and  1 
be  able  to  continue  this  course  of  training 
valuable  addition  to  the  work  of  the  school. 

II. 

By  Frances  R.  Gray, 

Headmistress,  St.  PauVs  Girls*  School,  Brook  ( 

In  arranging  this  part  of  the  work  at  St.   Pj 

School,  I  received  some  valuable  suggestions  di 

to   other  schools,    particularly   from    King    Edwj 

School  at  Birmingham    and  one  of   the  Ecoles 

in    Brussels.     A    special    report    on     Belgian    u 

domestic    economy    has    been    written    for    the 

Education   by   Miss   Helen    Matheson,    and    will 

useful   to  anyone  who  desires  to  organise   such 

In  a  secondary  school  it  is,  of  course,  necessar 

the  teaching  of  domestic  economy   to   very   diff 

ditions  from  those  which  obtain  among   elemen 

children. 

The  cookery  lessons  which  I  am  asked  to  d< 
a  regular  part  of  the  work  of  Forms  IV.  and 
Thus  a  girl  who  enters  the  school  at  the  age  ( 
will  have  two  years  of  cookery  lessons.  The 
are  given  at  an  age  when  girls  need  a  good  deal 
of  work,  and  when  they  demand  plenty  of  physic 
After  Lower  V.  Form  age  (fourteen  to  fifteen 
becomes  an  optional  subject. 

Each  lesson  lasts  one  hour.  This  does  not  1 
girls  to  see  the  beginning  and  end  of  every 
dish  at  which  they  work.  But  they  see  the  san 
dish  in  various  stages  on  different  days.  For  es 
one  day  two  girls  will  prepare  a  sirloin  of  beef 
ing;  on  another  they  baste  a  similar  joint;  o 
they  make  the  appropriate  gravy.  Or  they  prej 
for  soup  on  one  day,  and  on  another  skim  the 
Each  division  consists  of  not  more  than  sixteen  g 
ing  in  pairs.  During  the  first  year  they  learn 
various  meat  and  vegetable  soups,  to  treat  vege 
meat  in  all  ordinary  ways,  and  to  make  a  g 
puddings.  During  the  second  year  they  go  over 
ground,  with  a  little  more  elaboration.  One  ter 
is  given  to  invalid  cookery.  .All  that  is  ma 
lessons  is  eaten  at  the  school  dinner.  This  help 
the  work  practical. 

The    equipment    is    as    simple    as    possible. 

kitchen  is  like  a  home  kitchen,  and  the  girls  ai 

to  accommodate  each  other  and  to  encounter  sc 

I   difficulties    they    would    have    to    conquer    in    pi 

I   meal    at    home.     One    small    range    and    a    gas 

sufficient   for   a   division,    though    the    lesson    is 

given  in  the  larger  kitchen,  where  the  dinner  for 

persons    is   being   cooked.     Plenty   of    utensils    I 

necessary,  because  I  do  not  expect  each  girl  to 

pot   or   pan   as   she   uses   it ;    she   is    taught    ho^ 

everything  in  the  kitchen,  but  it  would  be  a  wj 

time  to  allow  her  to  do  it  every  day.     The  ob 

teacher   is   not  to  give   great   manual   dexterity 

I    work,   but   to   imprint  on   the  minds   of  the   girl 

methods  of  working. 

Practical  lessons  are  given   in   the  cleaning  o 
of   metal    in   domestic    use,    china,    glass,    and   \ 
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[of    tho   kUchen    table   is    always    much    enjoyed. 

I  course  a  few  lessons  in  the  elements  of  laundry 
I  given,   especially   in    the   washing  of   the   fl«innel 

hich  the  girls  rut  out  and  nuike  for  ihcmsplvcs, 
reply  to  ^  question  on  the  educational  value 
brk  to  grrls  of  this  age.  Miss  Gray  said  that  in 
5  it  she  had  not  before  her  mind  its  value  as 
^^mnastic,  although  ihe  training  of  hand  and  eye 
lye  of  its  own,  but  the  desirability  0/  implanting 
ring  a  taste  for  domestic  pursuits  at  an  early 
i  wished  to  guard  against  the  tendency  among 
s^  10  grow  up  ignorant  of  the  duties  and  the 
r  of  home  life. 


GEOGRAPHICAL    APPARATUS/ 

By   G.   McCROitEN, 
stress  of  the  Girls'  High  School^  Wakefield, 

preface     to     Pinker  ton's     Atlas     of     1S15,     Ihe 
writer  says  : — 
»phy   iB   a   study   ^u   universally    instructive   and 
that     it 


Fiti.  ».— The  Geography  GaTiieir,  Wjikefidd  Hiig.h  Scbool  for  GtrU. 


^  profound  philosopher/* 

p.y   be   true  for  the  "  elegant   feniiile,"  but   until 

pn  hardly  be  said   that  geography  was  so  popular 

^th  the  average  schoolgirl.     At  present,  however, 

change    in    views    on    teaching    geography    and 

of  apparatus,    the   subject    is  certainly   a   more 

e* 

short  paper  I  shall   not  discuss  any  syllabus  or 

ff  work,  but  shall  only  describe  two  kinds  of 
ttil  Jippar^ituSi  Ihe  stereoscope  and  the  geography 
These  arc  used  to  obviate  two  great  difhcul- 
!i  children  have  to  face  in  learning  geo- 
ii, ;  (ik  the  difficully  of  realising  places  and 
hcver  visited  ;  (3)  the  difficulty  of  understanding 
To  anyone  who  has  travelled,  a  map  is  a  very 
and  suggestive  ihing.  It  is  an  **  arch  where 
leams  that  untravelled  world  " — but  to  anyone 
lot  travelled  it  Is  apt  l(t  be  rather  a  dull  affair. 
map  of  SwitEerland,    for  instance.     To  anyone 
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who'  has  been  there  it  calls  up  a  delightful  vision  of  snow* 
L'overed  mountains  and  glaciers.  But  to  the  average  child 
a  glacier  is  pictured  as  a  '*  river  of  ice  ^*  gliding  smoothly 
down  between  the  mountains*  with  moraines  neatly 
arranged  upon  it.  Lantern-slides  and  photograph*  help 
to  dispel  the  illusion  and  give  a  truer  picture*  but  they 
lack  relief.  Stereoscopes*  which  show  the  photographs 
in  relief*  are  very  much  better,  and  really  help  to  create 
a  mental  picture  by  putting  the  child  in  the  position  of 
the  traveller.  In  looking  at  a  stereograph  of  a  glacier, 
for  Instance,  the  child  seems  to  be  actually  on  the  ice,  and 
obtains  a  truer  conception  of  the  roughness  and  inequality 
of  the  ice-falls  and  surface  than  can  be  obtained  from 
mere  description  or  even  from  photographs  and  slides.  In 
using  this  apparatus*  each  child  in  the  room  should  br 
provided  with  a  stereoscope,  and  all  should  be  looking  at 
the  same  stereograph.  The  children  are  then  in  a  position 
to  describe  what  they  se»*,  instead  of  listening  to  a  d*^- 
scription  given  by  the  teacher. 

I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  have  a  room  in  which  all  geo- 
graphy lessons  are  given*  in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty 
of    carrying    apparijlus    from    one    room    to    another*     The 

wallw  are  hung 
with  relief  m*'<ps, 
with  a  map  of  the 
world  to  correct 
the  sense  of  pro- 
portion, as  these 
relief  maps  are 
made  on  different 
scnh^s.  There  is  a 
lantern  lighted  by 
Incandescent  gas, 
so  that  it  is  only 
the  work  of  a  few 
moments  to  draw 
the  curtains*  light 
the  lantern*  and 
Itjok  at  a  slide 
which  illustrjitess 
any  particular 
fxjini*  There  are 
also  stereoscopes 
iind  stereographs, 
a  slate  globf,  a 
large  comtiass, 
and  an  orrery. 

The  second  great  difficulty  which  children  have  to  fac« 
is  that  of  understanding  a  map*  In  the  syllabus  issued 
by  the  Royat  Geographical  Society  in  1003,  this  point  is 
dwelt  upon  :—*'  It  is  a  serious  difficulty  in  geography  that 
the  mind  has  to  deal  wi?h  farts  that  cannot  be  directly 
obsr^rved.  The  relation  of  places  hundreds  of  miles  apart, 
and  separated  fey  surfaces  of  very  diverse  character*  have 
to  be  grnsped  in  a  single  mental  observation,  but  the 
observations  by  which  these  relations  have  been  drier* 
mined  can  be  made  only  piecemeal.  Hence  arises  the 
nrce«isily  for  representing  on  a  map  the  tacts  of  nature, 
which  are  the  real  subject  of  study*  It  is  very  important* 
therefore,  that  the  learner  should  be  brought  to  realise 
two  things  :  first,  that  geography  is  actually  based  on  the 
observation  of  nature  ;  and,  second,  how  the  map  is  con- 
nei*ted  with  such  oh<njrva(ions,  and  may  be  made  to  stand 
for  an  extent  of  ground  that  no  individual  can  directly 
observe.*' 

In  the  geographical  eiihibition  of  relief  maps,  &c.»  of 
that  year,  there  was  a  small  relii*f  model,  about  }  yard 
square,    intended    to  show   in   That    small    space   a   water- 
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bed,  river-basin,  ddia,  harbour,  iind  volcano.  The  idea 
ned  gCM)dt  but  the  Tiiodei  too  small  \  k  occurred  ro  mt 
that  one  on  a  brger  scale  might  be  of  use,  especially  tf 
the  mountains  were  made  of  real  rock  and  soil  and  the 
river  of  real  water.  As  a  result,  I  had  a  model  of  this 
kind  made  in  the  school  garden  on  a  piece  of  ground 
35  ft.  fay  iB  ft.^  with  mountains  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft*  high* 
The  water  for  the  rivers  Is  carried  through  hose -pipes  to 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  the  children  can  sec  the 
river  and  its  tributaries  winding  down  to  the  valley,  and 
graduaUy  broadening  until  they  empty  themselves  into  the 
grating  that  Is  supposed  to  he  the  sea.  Jt  is  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scate  to  be  very  real  to  small  children » 
and  one  remembers  how  large  anything  one*5  own  height 
used  to  seem-  They  get  more  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
$uch  terms  as  water-shed,  river-bed,  mountain-range,  peak 
and  valley,  than  from  mer^  description  or  even  from 
photographs,  and  they  see  before  them  practical  illustra- 
tions of  source,  mouth,  right  and  left  bank,  bed,  basin, 
and  even  delta.  It  Is,  in  fact,  a  school  journey  on  a 
small   scale. 

From  this 
mo^et,  also*  they 
learn  by  practical 
r»iperience  how 
maps  are  made, 
and  this  forms  a 
part  of  the  prac- 
t  i  c  a  1  geometry* 
Two  sticks  or 
umbrellas  form  the 
ends  of  the  base- 
line* I^arge  home- 
made protractors, 
with  hat'pins  as 
pointers,  are  used 
to  calculate  the 
angles  between  the 
direction  of  the 
peaks  and  the 
base-line,  and  so 
maps  and  plastl- 
cene  models  of  the 
mountain  *  ranges 
are  made.  Th(* 
tops  of  the  moun- 
tains  can  be  made 

white  with  lime  to  iiuirk  the  snow-level^  glaciers  can  also 
be  made. 

Again,  there  Is  other  practical  work  done  in  the  garden* 
The  girls  lay  a  miniature  railway^line  each  year;  tbey 
first  level  the  track  with  the  aid  of  a  spirit-level,  then  cut 
the  sleepers,  and  lay  (he  lines  with  their  fish-plates  and 
chairs,  taking  care  to  keep  them  even  and  parallel :  where 
neeetaary,  they  build  bridges  or  cut  tunnels  for  the 
passage  of  the  line*  At  the  end  of  the  summer  the  line 
is  taken  up,  ready  to  be  re-laid  by  a  fresh  set  of  girls 
next  year*  The  first  year  \t  ran  through  a  deep  cutting 
and  tunnels;  the  second  year  along  a  high  embankment 
and  over  bridges*  The  railway  Is  rompk-tf^d  by  making 
stations,  signals  and  signal-boxes,  telegraph  poles  and 
wire.^,  and  lev^l  rrosslngs* 

All  this  gJves  training  In  mathematical  accuracy,  and 
aff'ords  an  opportunity  for  hand- work  in  lessons,  as  well 
as  de\^eloping  the  powers  of  observation.  I  have  found 
tile  train*girls  much  more  obsen^ant  on  their  daily  journeys. 
Eoch  year»  also,  the  physical  features  are  some  what 
changed*     For    instance*    last    year,    in    order    to    facilitate 


communication  between  the  river  and  the  fuaiai 
channel  was  made  connecting  ib^*  iwt>,  and  a»  1^ 
di Cerent  levels  this  necessitated  the  constructka  «l 
All  thii  work  is,  of  course,  mainlj  for  ^ 
children ;  but  every  form  in  the  school  bu 
dwelling-place  of  some  kind  during  the 
This  makes  the  girls  read  more  books  of 
at  pictures,  in  order  to  find  out  as  much  as 
the  place  they  have  chosen.  The  glrJs  use 
to  construct  the  houses  of  material  which 
weather*  One  form  chose  Venice,  and  htiilt 
standing  on  the  banks  of  some  rather 
.\nother  made  a  South  African  ostrich  farm  3 
Europeans  owned  the  farm,  and  lived  in 
with  a  verandah,  surrounded  by  the  huts 
servants  who  were  in  charge  of  the  ost 
hulldck  wagon  was  to  be  seen  fording  the  rif 
Another  represented  an  encampment  ifl  aJl 
a  pyramid  and  the  Sphinx  seen  in  the  dia 
chalets  were  placed  on  the  higher  pastures, 

staini 
tioos  \ 
tail 
fho 
h  d  u  I 
templ^ 
village,  i 

maypole 
covered 


rhis  geography  garden  has  helped  the  cb^ 
realisation  of  the  meaning  of  phystcjil  ter 
understanding  of  a  map;  It  has  trained  th 
and  developed  their  powers  of  observation, 
opportunity  for  work  in  which  the  mind  dir 
and  lastly.  It  has  given  more  interest  in  geo^ 
has  been  a  stimulus  to  read  more  books  a| 
countries  and  boolcs  of  travel. 


A    Nature    Reader   f&r   Sefitor   SiudenU^ 

John    Cockburn    and    E*    E*    Speight*      '— 534 

'   and  Stoughton.)    2s.  net.^l'his  is  an  altoget 

production,  and  is  one  of  the  best  results  of  thi 

I   of  education    to  which  the  editors  aptly  refer  ^ 

,    troduction.     The  whole  book  is  real,   and   Iea4i 

j    to  literature  itself.     The  only  caution  ne 

I   teacher  should    not   read   his   delight    In    mm% 

mind^  of  his  class:   their  delight   is  of  ^na 

must  be  allowed  to  grow.     The  illustrntions 

known  pictures* 
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E  TEACHINC;  OF   ELEMENTARY 
ARITHMETIC/ 

Recent  Movements. 

be    report   of    a    committee   on    the    leaching   of 
mathemiitics  was  presented  to  the  Belfast  meet* 

I  British  Association  in  1902,  decided  changes  have 
in    the   nature   and    purpose   of    mathematical 

schools.  The  appoirvtment  of  that  committee 
|©utconie  of  a  discmssion  on  the  teaching  of 
mathemarics  opened  by  Prof.  J.  Perry,  F.R.S., 
|ow  meeting  of  the  Association  in  1901  j  and  the 
JS  directed  to  the  need  for  reform  led  to  the 
[  of  similar  committees  by  representative  bodies 
i^  and  others  Interested  in  the  improvement  of 
icai  teaching.  Reports  m  which  the  general 
pressed  by  the  British  Association  Committee 
support  were  prepared  by  committees  of  the 
ical  Association  and  the  Incorporated  Association 
int-Masters,  A  syndicate  appointed  by  the  Uni* 
'Cambridge  in  December,  1903^  drew  up  schedules 
pons  in  demonstrative  geometry  and  of  constmc- 
kractical  geometry  suitable  for  the  course  of 
roroposed ;  and  the  whoJe  or  parts  of  these 
[have  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  requiremenis 
fj  for  the  Previous  ^Examination  at  Cambridge, 
ns  at  Oxford,  and  the  Local  Examinations  con- 
ith    these    two    universities.     Other    examinations 

tbeen  modified  so  ^^  to  found  geometrical  teach- 
perimental  work  with  the  use  of  Instruments, 
rlcal  measurements  and  calculations,  are  those  of 
in  Matriculation,  Army  and  Navy  Entrance,  and 
Service^  with  the  result  that  in  most  secondary 
lot  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  India  and 
\es^  the  work  in  elementary  geometry  has  altered 
lOugh  it  must  be  admitted  that  In  actual  practice 
s  not  gone  far  in  the  average  school, 
pnt  Improvements  in  the  character  of  school 
pave    been    shared    by    other    mathematical    sub- 

II  as  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  trigonometry,  to 
tage  of  them  alU     It  is  recognised  that  the  work 

f  drawing  and  measuring,  with  numerical  calcu- 
far  better  adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  pupils 
t  even  when  its  practical  value  is  left  out  of 
ion,  than  a  rigid  system  of  deductive  geometry, 
hools,  geometry  and  trigonometry  have  indeed 
heir  earlier  stages  largely  arithmetical,  while 
introduced  as  generalised  arithmetic;  and  there 
ound  for  the  belief  that  this  rational  and  co- 
atment  of  school  mathematics  will  be  generally 
I  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

Jirs  expressed  by  the  conimhcees  of  the  British 
inatica!  .Associations  as  to  desirable  improvements 
ichtng  of  arithmetic  are  subjoined,  and  also  the 
dations  relating  to  this  subject  contained  In  a 
?ntly  presented  by  a  committee  of  the  Institution 
engineers.     From    these   extracts   It    will    be  seen 


nC«|»rt  of  A  Conmiiii^  of  ih«  British  Aisociatioii  {Section  L, 

Scwooe),  pfcsenied  at  fhe  Vofk  met  ting  of  ihe  Ainodaiion, 

The    Repori    wa*   drawn    up    by    a    sub-commit l^    (!;<crc- 

R.   A.   Grejtory)  of  the  foUowine^  commltie«  ipvi>infrd    '*To 

fe  C<jurte  of  KxperimtntAt,  Obitrii^alioFigil,  cintj  J^mcucaJ 
itibJe  *or  EEementAry  Schools  ' :  Sit  Philip  Magnus  fdiU't- 
M.  Hdler  (secretary}.  Sir  W,  de  W.  Abney^  Mr,  R,  H- 
I,  E,  Arm^tTOnji,  AJisi  A.  }.  Cooper,  Miss  L.  J  Clarke.  Mr. 
h*f.  Pfflf*  R.  A.  Greeor>',  Principal  Gnlllth%,  Mr.  A.  D.  HaIJ, 
ffbertwf*.  Dr  C,  W.  Kimmir^s,  Prof.  /.  I'crrv,  Mr*,  W,  K- 
*.  Smiibelli.  Dr.  Lloyd  Sn*pe,  Principal  Kcichrl,  Mr  Hufh 
it.  HmiQ[d  Wag*r,  MIm  Ed  pa  Waiter    md    Prof.   W.    W. 


that  there  i^  11  concensus  of  opinion  among  men  of  science^ 
mathematical  masters,  and  engineers  as  to  the  fundamental 
importance  of  practical  work,  the  need  for  simplification, 
the  use  of  contracted  methods  and  of  logarithms  in 
numerical  calculations,  and  the  omission  of  those  parts  of 
the  subject  which  have  no  relation  to  the  common  experi- 
ences of  life. 

R£COMM£S'i>AtlONS    OF    BSJTISH    ASSOCIATION    COMMITTEE.  ^ 

In  regard  to  arithmetic,  the  committee  desire  to  point 
out,  what  has  been  pointed  out  so  often  before*  that,  if 
the  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  were  adopted 
in  this  country  I  a  vast  amount  of  what  is  now  the  subject- 
matter  of  teaching  and  of  examination  could  be  omitted 
u^  being  then  useless  for  any  purpose*  The  economy  m 
time,  and  the  advantage  In  point  of  simplification,  would 
be  of  the  greateijt  importance.  But  such  Jt  change  dncii  not 
seem  likely  to  be  adopted  at  present ;  and  the  comttiittee 
confine  themselves  to  making  certain  suggestions  alTecting 
the  present  practice.  They  desire,  however,  to  urge  that 
teachers  and  examiners  alike  should  deal  with  only  those 
tables  of  weights  and  measures  which  are  the  simplest  and 
of  most  frequent  practical  use. 

In  formal  arithmetic,  the  elaborate  manipulation  of 
vulgar  fractions  should  be  avoided,  both  In  teaching  and 
in  examinations ;  too  many  of  the  questions  that  appear  in 
examination  papers  are  tests  rather  of  mechanical  facility 
than  of  clear  thinking  or  of  knowledge-  The  ideas  of  ratio 
and  proportion  should  be  developed  concurrently  with  the 
use  of  vulgar  fractions.  Decimals  should  be  introduced  at 
an  early  stage,  soon  after  the  notion  of  fractions  has  been 
grasped.  Methods  of  calculation,  accurate  only  to  specified 
significant  figures,  and,  in  particular,  the  practice  of  con- 
tracted methods,  should  be  encouraged.  The  use  of  tables 
of  simple  functions  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  student 
is  capable  of  understanding  the  general  nature  of  the  func- 
tions tabulated ;  for  example,  the  use  of  logarithms  in 
numerical  calculation  may  be  begun  a?  soon  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  indices  is  known* 

Recommendations   of    MATKEMATtCAL  Association 
Committee.' 

(1)  The  committee  consider  that  there  Is  considerable 
danger  of  the  true  educational  value  of  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra  being  seriously  impaired  by  reason  of  a  tendency 
to  sacrifice  clear  understanding  to  mere  mechanical  skill. 

(1)  In  view  of  this  the  committee  recommend  : 

(a)  that  easy  viva  ifo£e  examples  should  be  frequently 
used  in  both  Arithmetic  and  Algebra; 

(b)  that  great  stress  should  be  laid  on  fundamental 
principles ; 

(c)  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  rules  which  a  pupit  us« 
should  be  generalisations  from  his  own  experience  r 

(if)  that,  whenever  practicable,  geometry  should  be 
employed  to  illustrate  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  and  in  par- 
ticular, that  graphs  should  be  used  extensively  \ 

ie)  that  many  of  the  harder  rules  and  heavier  types  of 
examples,  which  examinations  alone  compel  us  to  retain 
in  a  school  currirtilum,  should  be  postponed. 

With  those  as  guiding  principles  the  committee  are  led 
to  make  the   following  suggestions  : — 

(3)  That,  as  a  preparation  for  contracted  mulllplkation, 
pupils  should.  In  multiplying,  from  the  very  first  be  taught 
to  begin  with  the  highi?st  digit  of  the  multiplier. 

(4)  That  first  principles  should  be  carefully  taught  before 
vulgar  fractions  are  begun,  special  stress "  being  laid  on 
factors  with  index  notation  and  the  use  of  the  signs  +, 
— ,    K ,    ■=- .  and  of  brackets. 

is)  That,  as  far  as  possible,  prime  factors  should  be  used 
in  finding  H.C.F.,  L-CM.^  and  square  and  cube  roots. 

^  Fxtrari  tmm  ttic  K*pori  <>(  m  Commiiic?  of  the  Rrirj^h  A^i^octaiian  on 
llie  TcAchin^  af  ESetnentary*  MAthemjitica..  (Report  of  ihr  Hrlfai^i  Mectiisff, 
1901,  p   ^73  ^ 

3  KiiiTftci  from  the  Report  of  ■.  Comttiiltr^  ot  the  MiiihcinaticAl  Ai^oda 
lion  on  the  T<:jtchtfig  of  Aiiibfrieric  and  Algebrsu  (Aftt/Aimafka/  Gturtit 
July,  i9r.«.) 
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(6)  That  much  time  should  not  be  spent  in  teaching  com- 
plicated vulgar  fractions. 

(7)  That,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  teaching  of  decimals, 
a  scale  divided  decimally  (both  in  inches  and  centimetres) 
should  be  used  for  the  actual  measurement  of  lines ;  the 
scale  should  be  subsequently  used  in  the  determination  of 
areas  and  volumes. 

(8)  That  in  teaching  decimals,  concrete  examples  should 
be  taken  from  the  metric  system. 

(9)  That  approximate  work  with  decimals  should  be 
introduced  early  and  that  recurring  decimals  should  be 
treated  in  this  way,  the  theory  of  recurring  decimals  being 
postponed  to  a  later  stage. 

(10)  That  the  rule  for  cuDe  root  should  be  omitted. 

(11)  That  those  parts  only  of  the  English  tables  of 
weights  and  measures  which  are  in  general  use  should  be 
taught ;  and  that  long  questions  in  reduction  (e.g.  square 
miles  to  square  inches)  should  be  avoided. 

(12)  That  in  money  sums  the  system  of  decimalising 
money  at  sight  should  be  largely  used  and  that  answers 
should,  as  a  rule,  not  be  required  beyond  the  nearest 
penny. 

(13)  That,  in  pass  examinations  in  Arithmetic,  the  use 
of  algebraic  symbols  should  not  be  prohibited. 

(14)  That  rough  checks  should  be  constantly  employed  in 
arithmetical   work. 

(15)  That  in  many  cases  a  rough  estimate  might  usefully 
precede  the  detailed  work  of  an  arithmetical  computation. 

(16)  The  committee  consider  that  the  mental  training 
afforded  by  Arithmetic  is  largely  impaired  by  the  existing 
tendency  of  text-books  to  classify  problems  and  to  establish 
each  type  as  a  separate  rule. 

Report  of  Committee  of  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

The  Committee  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
issued  a  schedule  of  questions  to  120  representatives  of 
(a)  teachers  in  engineering  colleges ;  (6)  headmasters  in 
secondary  schools  at  which  it  was  believed  special  attention 
was  paid  to  scientific  training ;  and  (c)  engineers  not 
engaged  in  teaching.  The  following  questions  were  sub- 
mitted in  mathematics,  and  the  percentage  of  replies  in 
favour  or  against  is  shown  for  each. 

Is  it  desirable  that  the  teaching  of  Mathematics  at  School 
should  be  arrangei^  with  a  view  to  attain  all  or  any  of 
the  following  objects? — 

(i)  The  practical  use  of  arithmetic  with  the  special  object 
of  obtaining  correct  results  independently  of  the  mere  study 
of  arithmetical  methods.     (Yes,  81  ;  No,   iq.) 

(2)  The  encouragement  of  the  use  of  contracted  methods. 
(Yes,  Qi  :  No,  q.) 

(3)  The  encouragement  of  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic. 
(Ye,s,  q4  ;  No,  6.) 

(4)  The  teaching,  at  this  stage,  of  what  Prof.  Perry  has 
called  "  Practical  Mathematics,'*  of  the  use  of  Logarithms, 
of  Elementary  Trigonometry  (limited,  for  example,  to  right- 
angled  triangles),  of  the  general  ideas  of  Projective  Geo- 
metry, including  points  and  lines  at  infinity,  and  the  use 
of  the  slide-rule.     (Yes,  85  ;  No,   10 ;  Omit  slide-rule,  5.) 

(.^)  The  elimination  from  instruction  in  Mathematics  of 
such  matters  as  Cube  Root  Extraction  and  elaborate 
Algebraic  Equations,  which  are  purely  intellectual  gym- 
nastics without  any  direct  usefulness.     (Yes,  90 ;  No,   10.) 

The  result  of  this  inquiry  led  the  Committee  to  make  the 
following   recommendations  : — 

Instruction  in  mathematics  should  be  given  by  methods 
differing  considerably  from  those  usually  adopted  in  the 
teaching  of  this  subject  merely  as  an  intellectual  exercise. 
The  geometrical  side  of  mathematics  should  be  fostered, 
and  before  they  leave  school  boys  should  be  conversant 
with  the  use  of  logarithms,  and  with  at  least  the  elements 
of  trigonometry,  including  the  solution  of  triangles.  It  is 
also  of  importance  that  instruction  in  practical  arithmetic 
should  be  carried  further  than  has  been  generally  the  case 
hitherto,    with   the  object  esp)ecially  of  encouraging  the  use 


of  contracted  methods  and  operations  in  mental 
and  of  encouraging  also  the  expression  of  result 
such  a  degree  of  (numerical)  precision  as  is  cons 
the  known  degree  of  certainty  of  the  data  on 
are  or  may  be  supposed  to  be  based. ^ 

Views  of  the  Board  of  Education 
Evidence  is  not  wanting  that  some  education 
ties  and  examining  bodies  desire  to  encourage  t 
and  practical  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic 
proposed  in  the  foregoing  extracts.  The  *' 
Teachers  '*  issued  by  the  Commissioners  foi 
Education  in  Ireland  contain  valuable  hints  on  I 
teaching  of  arithmetic,  and  the  Scotch  Educati 
ment  has  adopted  the  new  methods  as  the  bas 
for  the  Leaving  Certificate  examination.  The 
stance  of  this  tendency  is  afforded  by  a 
(Cd.  2638,  price  Sd.)  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
in  1905,  and  containing  '*  Suggestions  for  the 
ation  of  Teachers  and  others  concerned  in  th< 
Public  Elementary  Schools.**  This  publication 
chapter  on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  and  three 
schemes  of  work  for  the  various  years  of  prir 
instruction.  In  the  first  of  these  schemes,  ad 
subtraction  are  applied  to  compound  rules  (moi 
multiplication  and  division  are  taught ;  in  the 
the  four  simple  rules  are  taught  to  begin  witi 
third  scheme  is  based  upon  number  as  a  means  c 
ment,  whole  numbers  being  taken  first,  whil 
and  decimal  fractions  are  afterwards  introduce 
cessive  refinements  of  a  precise  system  of  me 
Though  these  schemes  differ  in  detail  as  to  t 
of  approaching  the  elementary  processes  of  arithi 
have  all  been  designed  with  the  object  of  givir 
clear  ideas  about  number,  a  practical  acquaint 
simple  measurements,  and  confidence  in  the  apf 
arithmetical  operations  to  problems  of  everyday  1 
A  course  of  work  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  th 
gestions  *'  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  most 
of  reform  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in 
schools.  What  is  now  required  is  that  the  pri 
scribed  in  the  Blue-book  should  be  raised  from 
of  pious  opinion  to  that  of  actual  practice. 
sufficient  for  the  Board  of  Education  or  anv  < 
exercising  control  over  the  work  of  elementary 
point  out  desirable  methods  of  teaching  arithn 
it  is  well  known  that  in  most  schools  no  chan 
made  until  it  is  insisted  upon  as  essential  to  effici 

It  is  undesirable  to  give  here  a  detailed  syll 
school  course  in  arithmetic  but  a  useful  purpo 
served  by  pointing  out  some  existing  defects  and 
directions  in  which  improvements  are  requirec 
enced  teachers  know  the  intellectual  capacities  < 
and  many  of  them  follow  methods  of  instruct 
leave  little  to  be  desired.  In  general,  however, 
is  not  made  a  practical  study  but  a  miscellai 
cesses  of  doubtful  origin  and  utility.  To  indica 
the  furbelows  which  may  be  usefully  discards 
encourage  the  adoption  of  a  more  reasonable  tr^ 
the  subject    is  the  chief  object  of  this  report. 

Fundamental  Principles. 
So  far  as  possible,  all  reasoning  in  arithmetic 
from   the   concrete   to   the   abstract.     Pupils   shoi 
drilled  in  applying  rules  they  do  not  understand. 


^  Extract  from  the   Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  IitfsdR 
Engineers  on  the  Education  and  TrainiDg  of  KngJAcen  (April 


maniputation  of  objects^  paper-lolding,  the 
of  lines  or  consideration  of  other  concrete 
hat  t^  meant  by  pimple  arithmetical  processes, 
led  CO  arrive  at  generalisations  expressing  in 
11  what  they  huve  faund  to  he  true  in  the 
other  words*  the  rules  should  represent 
pcrience  instead  of  being  academic  statements 
or  method  In  which  arithmetical  operations 
Hormed*  Ejccesstve  precision  in  the  manipyla- 
!  numbers,  or  rapidity  of  working,  should  not 
^  more  important  than  the  development  of 
wers  enctmrag^  by  dealing  with  things  in«iead 

ice  of  teaching  arithmetic  as  a  collection  of 
r  different  headings  from  which  a  choice  has 
for  the  solution  of  any  particular  problem 
too  strongly  condemned.  Ev^ery  teacher  is 
h  the  pupils  who  want  to  know  whether  they 
iply  or  divide  one  number  by  another  in  a 
in  order  to  obtain  the  correct  answer ;  when 
things  e%hts  it  is  evident  that  the  calculations 
fless.  When  the  first  four  rules  are  grasped 
aning  of  a  stmple  fraction  is  understood,  as 
f  familiarity  with  the  subdivisions  of  a  p4*niiy 
decimals  may  be  profitably  mt reduced  by 
ratio  then  presents  no  difficulty^  and  pro- 
nerely  the  equality  of  two  ratios.  No  other 
quired  in  simple  arithmetic  ;  in  particular  the 
"«€  "  shotitd  be  avoided,  as  an  obstacle  to  clear 
d  an  offence  against   the  common  sense  of  a 

Methods  or  Approach. 

jihould  be  given  to  local  value  of  digits  at  the 
int  of  the  use  of  nombers  as  symbols.  In 
M  value,  use  should  be  made  of  bundles  of 
rill  t*ns»  pigeon-holes  with  separate  compart- 
pekt  or  other  things  representing  units,  tens^ 
b,  or  separate  rods  upon  which  nine  or  ten 
ie  placed,  but  no  more.     When  the  principle  is 

the  expression  of  it  by  figures  in  different 
pjd  be  tatigbt  but  not  before.  Subtraction  can 
K  the  same  time  as  addition  by  treating  ft  as 
|ry  addition.  In  performing  simple  multipli- 
f  doubtful  whether  children  at  the  beginning 
taught  to  multjply  first  by  the  left-hand  or 
k  of  the  multiplier  instead  of  following  the 
a.  The  ordinnry  process  appears  to  be  simpler 
iildren  to  understand,  and  it  follows  naturally 
*  multipHcation.  Pupils  who  learn  contracted 
fp    will    do    so    later    when    the    change    from 

first  by  the  right-hand  digit  to  the  left-hand 
fflyltiplicr  will  present  little  difficulty, 
pring  familiarity  with  the  processes  of  short 
fision,  bright  children  may  with  advantage  usi? 
or  compendious  method  of  working  long 
which    remainders    only    are    written    down. 

found  by  complementary  addition.  The  study 
lilgar  fraction-;  should  not  he  commenced  until 
^n  done  with  decimals ;  and  there  should 
^  involving  fractions  until  clear  ideas  as  to 
i|^  have  been  obtained  from  concrete  examples 
ments,  By  the  time  children  begin  written 
iractions,  they  should  be  so  familiar  with  the 
I  of  inch  and  centimetre  scales  that  rules  for 
li  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of 
be  readily  comprehended.  With  squared 
into   tenths,   it  is   easy   to  show   graphically 


the  products  of  such  numbers  as  iJCji  or  3{^2|t  while 
by  similar  graphic  exercises  pupils  will  readily  sec  the 
absurdity  of  adding  mixed  numbers  by  converting  them  into 
fractions,  and  understand  that  the  product  of  two  proper 
fractions  is  numerically  less  than  either*  The  great 
advantage  of  work  of  this  kind  is  that  it  enables  the  pupils 
to  visualise  simple  principles. 

Practical  Work  Esssntial. 

Familiarity  with  the  use  of  a  rule  divided  into  inches 
and  tenths,  or  centimetres  and  miUimetres,  enables  pupili 
to  acquire  a  sound  knowledge  of  decimals  unconsciously: 
and  at  the  same  time  they  learn  the  significance  of  place 
value.  Work  of  this  kind  can  be  introduced  quite  early 
without  any  difficulty.  There  is  no  need  for  any  elaboraf* 
explanation  of  units  and  subdivisions  if  pupils  are  given 
sufficient  opportunity  for  practical  work  with  decimal  scales 
and  squared  paper  divided  into  tenths;  while  the  difficulty 
as  to  the  place  of  the  decimal  point  in  later  calculations 
disapptars,  because  clear  ideas  have  been  obtained  of  its 
meantng  by  numemus  measurements.  W*hen  percentages 
are  reached,  they  may  be  usefully  considered  as  decimal 
quantities  as  well  as  common  fractions.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  our  monetary  system  admits  of  convenient 
decimal  treatment;  for,  eitpressed  as  decimals  of  £t,  we 
have  3J.  =  o  t  ;  is.  =  cy'0$;  bd.=-o-oi$;  and  id.  =0-004  {<3ir 
0004a),  With  a  little  practice,  therefore,  it  is  easy  to 
decimalise  money  at  sight. 

Measurements  of  lines,  areas  and  volumes  may  be  in- 
troduced much  earlier  than  usuaL  Sets  of  hard-wood 
models  can  be  obtained  at  a  low  cost  and  should  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  to  examine,  measure  and  sketch, 
the  measurements  being  expressed  in  decimals.  By  work 
of  this  kind  arithmetic  may  be  correlated  with  scale-draw- 
ing, geometry    and  the  use  of  symbols  In  formula. 

CoNcnsTK  ExpeRiENCE  SHouus  pRiCEDB  Cai^culatioh. 

Too  much  attention  is  usually  devoted  to  currency  calcu- 
lations or  money  sums,  while  deutmals,  measuring  and 
weighing,  and  work  with  realistic  devices  which  teach 
the  principles  of  arithmetic,  are  neglected-  Children  should 
not  he  troubled  with  any  computations  of  this  kind  until 
they  have  fingered  boxes  of  imitation  coins  and  have  clear 
ideas  of  the  value  of  the  tokens  of  commerce  in  buying 
and  selling.  When  they  are  familiar  with  the  relative 
values  of  coins  and  are  able  to  answer  simple  questions 
orally,  it  is  time  enough  to  introduce  work  to  be  done  on 
paper.  If  this  plan  is  followed  there  wiSt  be  fewer  in- 
stances of  children  working  sums  involving  amounts  up 
f<J.  ^ay,  jf'ioo,  while  they  do  not  know  what  change  to 
expect  if  they  spend  3ii.  out  of  u. 

Tables  of  money,  like  tables  of  lengthy  capacity  or 
weight,  should  be  based  upon  actual  work  and  sense- 
observations,  even  if  they  have  to  be  commitied  to  memory 
afterward.  A  working  knowledge  of  our  common  weights 
and  measures  may  be  thus  obtained  i  and  the  many  tables 
which  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  this  way  ought  not  to  be 
considered  in  the  work  of  elementary  schools.  Tables  and 
sums  relating  to  Troy  Weight,  'Apothecaries^  Weight,  Dry 
or  Corn  Measure,  and  Apothecaries'  Fluid  Measure  might 
therefore  well  be  dispensed  with  and  the  time  thus  saved 
be  given  to  work  of  which  the  pupil  understands  the 
significance.  The  cardinal  principle  in  the  teaching  should 
be  that  the  pupils  are  practically  acquainted  with  all  the 
weights  and  measures  involved  in  their  calculations,  for 
without  this  knowledge  or  experience  the  work  in  arith- 
metic becomes  merely  a  matter  of  mentol  gymnastics* 
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Value  of  Mental  Exercises. 
In  class- work  there  should  be  plenty  of  oral  exercises 
and  practice  in  mental  arithmetic,  in  order  to  cultivate 
quickness  and  intelligence.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  make 
pupils  arrive  at  rough  answers  to  problems  mentally  before 
working  out  a  calculation  in  detail,  for  in  this  way  they 
are  less  liable  to  be  content  with  absurd  answers.  Until 
rough  mental  results  can  be  arrived  at,  it  is  of  little  use 
to  proceed  with  exact  calculations.  Moreover,  in  actual 
life  approximate  values  quickly  obtained  from  given 
numbers  are  constantly  required. 

Co-ordination    with    Experimental  Work. 

The  co-ordination  of  arithmetic  with  any  work  in 
elementary  experimental  science  carried  on  in  schools  is 
very  desirable.  Simple  experiments  in  mechanics,  physics 
and  chemistry  provide  results  that  afford  valuable  practice 
in  working  with  numbers  to  which  pupils  can  attach  de- 
finite meanings ;'  and  calculations  of  this  kind  have  the 
advantage  of  giving  confidence  in  the  applications  of  arith- 
metic to  problems  of  everyday  life.  The  arithmetical  work 
thus  becomes  part  of  a  student  *s  mental  machinery,  instead 
of  being  regarded  as  a  set  of  disconnected  rules  leading 
to  results  which  have  no  real  meaning  outside  the  class- 
room. In  the  upper  classes,  measurements  and  quantitative 
work  in  elementary  science  should  provide  a  large  part 
of  the  material  for  arithmetical  exercises.  The  work  may 
deal  with  such  subjects  as  averages,  strengths  of  mixtures, 
velocity,  conversion  of  thermometer  scales,  approximation, 
specific  gravities ;  many  examples  should  be  given  of  the 
application  of  graphical  methods. 

Graphs  and  Tables. 

In  working  out  arithmetical  results  of  simple  experi- 
mental work  in  science,  and  in  solving  problems,  particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  (i)  the  limits  of  accuracy  and 
(2)  the  shortest  method  of  arriving  at  a  correct  result.  Ex- 
pressed in  another  way,  pupils  should  understand  the  degree 
of  approximation  of  the  data  supplied,  and  should  employ 
the  best  tools  available  for  working  out  a  solution.  Where 
squared  paper  provides  the  quickest  or  easiest  means  of 
getting  a  result  of  sufficient  accuracy,  it  should  be  adopted ; 
but  there  is  little  advantage  in  using  this  graphic  method 
in  cases  where  the  computation  can  be  done  more  satis- 
factorily by  simple  arithmetic.  Freqwent  comparison  of 
results  obtained  by  graphs  and  by  calculation  will  soon 
show  the  degree  of  approximation  that  can  be  reached  on 
squared  paper,  and  will  indicate  that  in  many  problems 
graphic  methods  are  the  best  to  employ.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that,  even  though  arithmetical  operations 
may  give  a  result  more  quickly  than  graphs,  the  advantage 
of  the  graphic  method  is  that  it  provides  an  illustration  of 
a  principle  or  relationship  which  is  more  easily  remembered 
than  a  set  of  numbers. 

Arithmetic  with  Tables. 

Advantage  should  be  taken  of  numerical  tables  such  as 
are  used  by  men  in  the  office  or  workshop.  Tables  of 
shillings  and  pence  as  decimals  of  £i^  tables  of  compound 
interest,  squares,  cubes,  square  root  and  cube  root, 
reciprocals  and  other  values  in  common  use  by  practical 
men  can  be  consulted  as  labour-saving  devices.  Tables  of 
logarithms  might  also  be  used,  as  they  are  not  so  difficult 
to  understand  as  much  of  the  abstract  work  at  present  done 
in  schools. 


Co-ordination  with  Geometry  and  Au 
Whatever  geometry  admits  of  arithmetical 
illustrations  should  be  introduced  where  it  is  oi 
I  if  formal  geometry  and  algebra  are  not  taught 
ary  schools,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  sh 
used  as  linear  and  generalised  arithmetic  respe< 
the  circumstances  of  the  school  and  staff  an 
This  has  been  done  in  some  schools,  and  frc 
that  has  been  submitted  to  us  it  is  evident  thai 
been  achieved. 

Algebra  as  generalised  or  shorthand  arithi 
be  introduced  when  the  use  of  algebraic  symbd 
ing  relationships  briefly  or  simplifying  problc 
ciated.  Pupils  will  soon  learn  to  write  algebrai 
of  arfthmetical  rules  or  relationships,  and  wher 
stand  clearly  the  nature  of  a  formula,  and  thi 
proportion  as  the  equality  of  two  ratios,  th 
position  to  make  intelligent  use  of  the  simple 
tables  relating  to  mensuration,  physics,  ch< 
engineering  to  be  found  in  pocket-books  used 
men.  They  will  be  far  better  employed  in  tl 
of  selected  formulae,  using  tabulated  data  from 
than  in  continually  working  at  tiresome  i 
currency.  In  actual  business  boys  are  not 
concerned  much  with  calculations  involving  1 
count  or  other  elaborate  commercial  calculat 
is  much  more  desirable  to  give  them  a  p 
sensible  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  tools  < 
than  to  drill  them  in  the  use  of  rules  whic 
rarely  have  an  opportunity  of  applying  in  their 
If  a  boy  has  been. taught  arithmetic  by  scient 
and  not  as  a  collection  of  artifices,  he  wil! 
difficulty  in  responding  to  the  demands  mad 
when  he  leaves  school,  whether  he  enter  the 
workshop. 

The  following  recommendations  may  be  c 
supplementary  to  those  made  by  the  British 
matical  Associations,  and  reprinted  earlier  in  t 

Recommendation  s  . 

(i)  It  is  essential  that  a  knowledge  of  arith 
be  based  upon  exercises  involving  the  mani] 
measurement  of  actual  objects.  At  every  sU 
work  performed  by  pupils  individually  should  I 
as  of  far  greater  importance  than  complexity  o 

(2)  Great  attention  should  be  given  to  fundi 
ciples,  and  any  rules  required  should  be  g< 
from  work  done  by  the  pupils.  No  ^vritten 
should  be  required  until  pupils  are  able  to 
or  approximate  answers  to  the  sums  set.  F 
exercises  are  therefore  necessary. 

(3)  Complicated  calculations  presenting  pui 
difficulties  should  be  avoided.  There  should 
simplification  of  the  rules  and  exercises  usual! 
school  arithmetic,  and  more  work  with  small 
illustrate  arithmetical  principles.  Less  attenti 
given  to  currency  calculations  and  more  to 
arithmetic  experimentally  in  order  that  pupil 
by  their  own  experience  and  acquire  intellig 
dimensions  by  realistic  work  and  measureme 
and  sizes. 

(4)  Every  pupil  in  an  elementary  school  sb 
in  the  course  of  his  work  numerous  practi 
with  imitation  coins,  with  inch  scales 
common  fractions  and  decimals,  and  scales  o 
and  millimetres,  balance  and  common  small  ^ 
metric  and  British,  common  measures  of  capj 
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npasses,  dividers,  |n-ofnictor  and  squared  paper, 
best  Standards,  lognrithms  and  other  labour- 
hods  of  computation  may  hf  used  where  th% 
««  oi  thti  staff  permit  these  methods  to  be 
with  profit*  Mechanical  use  of  the  **  rule  of 
xuld  be  avoided ;  and  importance  should  be 
giving  clear  ideas  of  ratio* 

prork  in  arithmetic  should  be  co-ordinated  with 
wentary  science,  so  that  problems  suggested  by 
teacher  or  results  found  in  the  laboratory  may 
rcises  in  computation  in  the  class-room. 
Sting  proficiency  tn  arithmetic,  an  intelligent 
of  the  operations  and  famiJiarity  with  practical 
Jd  be  considered  at  least  as  important  as 
ccufacy* 

rtiBcial  distinction  should  be  recognised  between 
and  algebra.  Symbolic  notation,  the  use  of 
titmion  of  numerical  values  for  symbols,  trans- 
terms,  «nd  the  plotting  and  solution  of  a 
me  equation  **  should  fcwm  part  of  the  arith- 
framme  oi  the  sixth  and  seventh  Standards. 
Hebraic  and  graphic  methods  save  time  their 
be  encouraged. 

leirj"  should  be  ct^-ordinated  with  arithmetic  by 
as  measurements  of  lines,  areas  and  volumes, 
1  and  measurement  of  simple  geometrical  figures, 
n  and  measurement  of  paper  mod  els  ^  scale  draw- 
le  representation  of  variables  by  graphs. 

•^ recently  received  a  pamphlet  in  which  tbe 
B  Burgess,  of  Columbia  University.  U.S.A.. 
mn  alliance  between  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
nited  States  of  America.  He  argues  that  these 
re  allied  ethnically  as  against  the  Romance  and 
lies,  and  that  their  ethical  standards  (individual 
a  self-government,  the  nationality  of  the  State, 
*tter  than  those  of  the  Romanised  States.  He 
e^tain  minor  hindrances  to  such  a  union^  con- 
inly  of  prejudices  arising  out  of  recent  events, 
these  have  passed  or  are  passing  away.  He 
t  if  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  allied 
eluding  Germany,  this  Power  would  be  forced  to 
Russia,  and  thus  inaugurate  an  alliance  of 
Bust  Anglo-Saxondom.  The  greater  hindrances 
ance  he  desires  are,  in  his  opinion,  the  United 
and  the  position  of  Russia,  which  naturally 
rjiany  and  Austria.  He  therefore  argues  that 
States  should  take  the  lead  in  proposing  the 
ttuse  she  is  in  no  fear  of  Russia,  and  should 
pHshing  her  *'  protective  "  policy. 


>RY  AND  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
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S  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  of  an  article  pub- 
Che  winter  of  1903-4,  and  is  already  in  many 
01  date.  He  thinks,  for  example,  that  an 
France  with  Great  Britain  is  unlikely  and 
Bttle  did  he  foresee  the  entente  fitrdiale.  He 
'*  Sweden-Norway,*'  and  now  that  has  disap* 
le  thmks  Russia  strong,  and  did  not  anticipate 
Id  he?)  the  anarchy  and  distress  that  now  possess 
ry*  AH  this  shows  only  how  necessarily  short- 
i  best  of  us  are.  But  we  also  miss  from  Dr. 
COHMderaiions  matters  that  even  ancient  history 
ply*  Suidy  the  mi^^ture  of  blood  in  Europe  is 
iifi  he  states.     Romanised  as  the  '*  Romance  '* 
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peoples  are,  there  are  Teutonic  elemtnts  In  them  alL  H 
not  France  the  country  of  the  Franks?  Did  not  Goths 
and  1-ombards  penetrate  into  Spain  and  Italy?  And»  on 
the  other  hand,  is  Prussia  so  entirely  Teutonic?  Whence 
comes  the  name  of  that  kingdom.^  And  Ausiria-Hungary 
by  its  very  name  is  as  much  Magyar  as  Teutonic,  not  to 
speak  of  the  other  nations  comprised  in  that  composite 
monarchy,  tn  history,  as  Bishop  Stubbs  said,  all  general- 
isations arc  ipsQ  facto  false. 

There  ha»  been  much  talk  this  year  of  union  amongl 
Christians.  This  is  by  no  means  new ;  the  ideal  of  ihe 
unity  of  Christendom  is  as  old  as  the  religion  itself.  But 
what  is  new  in  some  recent  speeches  is  the  recognition,  to 
a  larger  extent  than  ever  before,  of  the  dilTerence  be- 
tween unity  and  uniformity.  Mr.  Balfour,  for  instance, 
last  June  said,  "  We  have  to  fare  the  fact  that  the  universal 
Church  is  divided  into  various  ecclesiastical  organ- 
isations.** Note  irst  the  language  used.  What 
are  '*  ecclesiastical  organisations  "  if  they  are  not 
Churches?  Translate  therefore  thus:  *' The  universal 
Church  is  divided  into  various  Churches.*'  Evidently 
the  word  *'  Church  "  is  ambiguous.  And  then  make  a 
kind  of  genealogical  tree  showing  the  historical  relations 
bf^lween  the  *' various  ecclesiastical  organisations"  into 
which  Christendom  is  divided,  dating  the  separations.  East 
and  West,  Roman  and  Protestant,  Lutheran  and  Calvinist, 
&c*  Specially  interesting  would  be  such  a  planning  out 
of  Scottish  Christianity  and  of  Methodism,  The  whole 
would  form  a  study  like  that  of  botany,  with  its  species, 
sub-orders,  and  orders. 

But  what  is  most  interesting  to  us  as  students  of 
'*  history  and  current  events  *'  is  the  parallel  which  Mr. 
Balfour  drew  between  lay  and  ecclesiastical  history.  As 
the  original  idea  of  the  Church  was  unity,  and  as  that 
unity  has  been  shattered  rnto  endless  fragments,  so  it 
has  happened  to  Europe  in  Its  State  organisation.  To 
quote  Mr.  Balfour,  '*  The  theorists  of  the  Middle  Ages 
dreamed  the  dream  of  a  universal  Empire  which  should 
embrace  all  civilised  mankind,  but  we  have  to  face  the 
fact  that  mankind  Is  divided  into  various  nations/'  The 
history  of  that  dream  is  the  subject,  as  we  alt  know,  of 
Dr>  Bryce*s  '*  Holy  Roman  Empire,'*  and  forms  the  kernel 
of  all  European  history  even  to  the  present  day.  The 
Roman  Empire  of  .Augustus  and  the  Antonines.  of 
Justinian  and  Heraclius,  of  Karl  the  Great  and  Otho  IIL. 
of  Charles  IV.  and  of  Chiirles  VI L,  are  but  various  forms 
of  that  ideal  and  its  partial  realisation.  Virgil  paints 
it  for  us  in  the  '*  Aeneid."  Dante  in  his  Vision  and  his  "  De 
Monarchia/'  And  it  still  lives  on  in  international  law  and 
in  Hague  Conferences,     But  as  idea  only,  not  in  fact. 


Cumberland^  Westmorland,  and  Furmts.  118  pp. 
(Blackie.)  &I. — ^This  little  book — one  of  a  series  dealing 
with  the  English  counties — is  ostensibly  a  reader,  but 
withal  a  useful  pocket  accompaniment  for  the  young 
pedestrian.  Its  avowed  aim  is  to  quicken  the  interest  of 
''  the  pupils  ^*  in  their  immedia;e  surroundings,  and  to  make 
school  excursions  interesting.  To  this  end  there  are  in- 
cluded, in  addition  to  such  chapters  as  one  would  expect 
on  the  history  and  geography  of  the  counties,  sections  on 
the  mines  and  quarries,  the  bird  and  animal  life,  and  the 
distribution  of  plants.  The  whole  is  written  in  simple 
and  easy-flowing  language,  and  pictures  and  maps  are 
inserted  by  way  of  illustration.  The  latter,  by  the  way. 
are  too  small  and  indistinct  to  be  of  much  value. 
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ITEMS    OF    INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 

The  Education  Bill,  J906,  has  passed  the  committee 
stage.  By  the  fall  of  the  "  guillotine  **  on  July  i8th, 
clause  36  was  added  to  the  Bill  without  debate.  Should 
the  Bill  in  its  present  form  become  an  Act,  the  Teachers* 
Register  will  be  abolished.  We  regret  sincerely  that  this 
clause  of  the  Bill  was  not  discussed.  The  two  or  three 
members  who  understand  the  needs  of  secondary  schools 
might  have  convinced  the  House  of  the  need  for  a  register. 
We  recognise  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  register,  and 
associate  ourselves  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  **  A 
Registered  Teacher  **  in  our  issue  of  last  month,  that  a 
single-column  register  on  the  lines  suggested  by  him  would 
serve  a  distinctly  useful  purpose  in  the  direction  of  raising 
the  status  of  the  profession  and  securing  public  confidence. 

In  reply  to  a  question  which  Mr.  Courtenay  Warner  put 
upon  the  question  paper  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
regard  to  the  new  grant  under  the  Education  Bill,  Mr. 
Rirrell  has  made  the  statement  that  the  general  principle 
upon  which  the  Board  of  Education  will  proceed  in  the 
ultimate  distribution  of  the  new  grant  will  be  to  have 
regard  both  (a)  to  the  actual  increase  of  local  burden  con- 
sequent upon  the  Bill,  and  (6)  to  the  amount  of  the 
educatic  n  burden  in  the  area.  The  Government  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  any  detailed 
wheme  for  the  distribution  of  the  grant  until  some  trust- 
worthy estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  probable  additional 
burden  accruing  in  individual  areas  through  the  operation 
of  the  Bill ;  and  this  cannot  be  obtained  until  some  ex- 
perience of  the  arrangements  that  are  made  under  the 
Hill  between  local  education  authorities  and  the  owners 
or  the  trustees  of  voluntary  schools  has  been  gathered. 
Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  sum  named  in  the 
Bill  will  considerably  more  than  cover  the  total  liabilities 
that  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  accrue  to  the  local 
authorities  generally  in  respect  of  the  new  burden  of  the 
structural  repairs  of  those  voluntary  schools  which  are 
taken  over,  and  in  respect  of  sums  paid  by  way  of  rent 
on  the  taking  over  of  those  schools,  or  in  the  shape  of 
n'^w  annual  charges  of  sinking  fund  and  interest  for 
the  erection  of  any  new  Council  schools  that  may  be 
erected  in  lieu  of  existing  voluntary  schools.  It  is  clear 
that  any  scheme  of  distribution  of  Exchequer  grant  which 
is  to  have  regard  in  some  equitable  manner  to  the  total 
burden  borne  by  a  locality  in  respect  of  elementary  edu- 
cation must  involve  some  readjustment  of  the  existing 
Exchequer  grants. 

For  these  reasons  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
decided  upon  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  allocation  of  all 
State  grants  in  aid  of  the  local  burden  in  respect  of  ele- 
mentary education  throughout  England  and  Wales.  An 
a'^algamation  of  the  existing  grants  for  elementary  educa- 
tion, which  are  now  threefold,  and  are  paid  on  various 
«(»  nplicated  bases  and  at  different  dates,  is  on  other  grounds 
oiiinently  desirable ;  and  the  Board  of  Education  has  for 
some  time  past  had  it  in  contemplation  to  attempt  some 
administrative  reform,  and  also  to  reform  the  tangled 
scheme  of  **  school  years,"  delayed  payments,  and  quar- 
terly instalments,  at  present  attaching  to  the  grants  gener- 
ally. The  Government  is  of  opinion  that  the  best  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  matter  is  to  prepare  a  scheme  by  which 
all  existing  grants  for  elementary  education,  together  with 
the  new  grant  of  ;^i,ooo.ooo,  shall  be  newly  distributed, 
and  that  as  such  a  scheme  cannot  be  prepared  until  infor- 


mation is  available  as  to  the  arrangements  no 
ing  transfers  of  schools  under  the  Bill  it  sh 
the  subject  of  a  Bill  to  be  introduced  next  yea 

Thb  Education  Committee  of  the  London  Coi 
is  suggesting  to  the  Council  a  new  scale  of 
head  and  assistant  masters  and  mistresses  in  I 
ary  schools.  In  schools  planned  for  over  400, 
are  to  begin  at  ;£^6oo  a  year,  and  their  sala 
crease  by  annual  increments  to  ;^8oo.  Headmi 
in  similar  schools,  commence  at  £^€)0,  which 
increase  yearly  to  ;^6oo.  In  schools  plann* 
201  to  400  pupils,  headmasters  will  begin  at 
headmistresses  at  ;£J'30o,  and  their  salaries  1 
;^6oo  and  ;^450  respectively.  In  schools  plar 
and  less,  the  initial  salary  of  a  headmaster  w 
and  of  a  headmistress,  ;£'3oo,  the  maxima 
and  ;^4oo  respectively.  The  commencing  sal 
sistant  masters  appointed  in'  the  future  to  ti 
secondary  schools  will  be  £iSo  sl  year,  risinj 
increments  of  ;^io,  subject  to  satisfactory 
;^300  a  year,  with  a  possibility  of  a  further  in 
allowed  of  ;£^io  a  year  to  £35^  »  year,  in 
the  Council  may  consider  that  the  master  i 
a  position  of  special  responsibility.  And  the 
salaries  of  assistant  mistresses  appointed  in  tt 
the  Council's  secondary  schools  will  be  ^£'120  a 
by  annual  increments  of  ;^io,  subject  to  sati 
ports,  to  ;£'22o  a  year,  with  a  possibility  of 
creases  being  allowed  of  ;^io  a  year  to  ^£'250  s 

The  Country  in  Town  Exhibition,  held  in 
chapel  Art  Gallery  from  July  5th  to  19th,  was  b 
ing  and  encouraging  to  those  struggling 
nature-study  a  living  interest  under  the  diflf 
tions  of  town  life.  The  plants  grown  from  « 
children  in  twenty-six  public  elementary  school* 
were  very  creditable,  and  in  the  London  Cou 
exhibit  the  plants  grown  in  the  schools  fr 
walnuts,  and  chestnuts,  and  the  flowers,  fruit, 
ables  from  the  school  gardens  are  a  striking  | 
good  work  now  being  done.  The  numerous  br 
(sometimes  containing  specimens  of  the  caterpilU 
and  butterfly  stages),  the  silkworms,  snails,  d 
and  other  pets,  show  that  the  children  have 
living  things  to  care  for  and  to  obser\'e  d 
The  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  sch< 
sometimes  lasting  for  a  week,  undertaken  by  th 
Road,  Kentish  Town  Road,  and  other  scho< 
infinite  possibilities  to  those  able  and  willing 
expeditions  to  parts  of  the  country  where 
flora,  and  geology  are  all  of  interest.  An  e 
scriptive  catalogue  on  sale  was  in  itself  full  oi 
to  the  teacher. 

A  FEATURE  of  the  exhibition  was  the  well-* 
healthy  aquaria ;  and  the  simple  aerating  appa: 
by  Miss  Hall  (Stepney  Borough  Museum)  v 
solve  the  chief  difficulty  in  their  care.  The  sup 
of  the  Royal  park  have  drawn  up  lists  of  wil 
water  fowl  seen  in  or  known  to  breed  in  Loi 
and  also  showed  plants  proved  to  gro^v  well  ii 
atmosphere,  thus  solving  a  problem  for  the  t 
attempts  school  gardens  in  a  town.  Among  ms 
ing  exhibits  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  G 
Day  School  Trust,  which  included  growing  ] 
trative  of  physiological  processes ;  birds'  sku 
the   adaptation    of   the  beak   to   the    food ;    pho 


Iniish  tTfit&  taken  in  summer  and  winter  ;  and  u 
Mical  eKhibit  illustrating  methcKfs  of  fossilisation, 
IcoIlpctFd  by  ihe  girls  themselves  from  all  parts 
h  during  thrir  holjctiiys.  Sgme  other  not » triable 
*ns  wen?  studies  m  galls,  and  accounts  of  il-- 
iiiri*  walks  of  different  forms  (Ipswich  Endowed 
^Ufird  specimens  showing  the  dispersal  of  fruits 
Hall)  r  dragon-Rifii  ^merijing  from  the  pupa-c3se 
Litting  bees  (Charterhoust),  and  two  do^en  fossils 
ndon  street*  (Mr*  Roberts)* 


r 


H  i»  further  |*enerous  i*iFt  from  the  founders  of  i 
ling  college  for  women  secondary-school  teachers, 
ril  of  the  Church  Education  Corporation  have 
>|ed  to  begin  the  erection  of  a  new  wing  at 
pall,  Oitford,  to  acrnmmodate  thirty  additional 
pThe  building  will  W  complete  in  November, 
loped  that  Mn  Birrel!,  the  Minister  of  Education, 
part  in  the  opening  ceremony.  Students  may 
jr  the  Oxford,  the  f.ondoit,  or  the  Cambrid|:;c 
diploma,  and  a  new  department  for  the  trainmg 
Jarlen  teachers  has  been  recently  added.  Milhain 
1,  in  connection  with  Cherwcl!  Hall,  is  also 
It  by  the  Church  Educntion  Corporation  to 
335  pupils.  A  new  modern  school  for  girls 
tages  in  the  classic  city  of  tljtford.  and 
^iuhp  in  (he  currtculum  i"^  made  of  the  his- 
id  literary  associations  afforded  by  the  place, 
jertne  Dodd  is  organising  both  the  training  col- 
the  school,  with  the  help  of  an  experienced  and 

t 

Mimncemenc   has   been   made   of   the   resignation 
iUiain  T,  Harris,   United  States  commissioner  of 

I  at  Washington,  and  of  the  nomination  of  his 
Prof.  Ebner  E.  Brown,  of  the  University  of 
;  Dr.  Harrises  retirement  has  been  made  pos* 
I'etiring  allowance  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
Ivancement  of  Teaching.  This  action  was  taken 
istees  of  the  foundation  undf^r  one  of  their  rules 
fflits  at  such  action  in  the  ca*»e  of  extraordinary 
uaJ  service  to  education.  Dr^  Harris  has  been 
iiKsioner  of  education  since  1SS9,  and  has  had. 
ICC,  a  larger  and  more  intimate  connection  with 
:  body  of  teachers  than  any  other  man.  The 
Itt^  of  this  retiring  allowance  was  an  act  of  the 
ppreciation  of  his  work,  and  places  his  name 
sad  of  the  list  of  distinguished  men  who  have 
tucb  retiring  allowances  from  the  Carnegie  Foun- 


>ort  of  Dr.  Hartmann  on  the  work  of  the  medical 
the  Berlin  school?;  shows  that  there  were  last 
wniy-iilJt  doctors  permanf^ntly  engaged.  Each  had 
)0  pupils  to  supervise,  forming  125  classes  which 
ril^uted  in  iieven  or  eight  schools.  An  individual 
on  of  each  chltd  is  made  ^lortly  after  admission,    | 

ilth  card   is   filled   up  for  those   who  are   in  any   I 
rtnal.     About  30  per  cent,  of  new  entrants  receive 
[},    »o  long   as  the  cards  are    not   withdrawn,    the 
pfjiain    undrr    supervision.     About    104    per   cent. 
fal    primary -school    population    is   on    the   special 
1,     This   gives  675   patients  to  each   doctor,   who  | 
Rbout  twenty-eight  others  from   the  weak-minded   | 
ers'   classes.       The    principal    reasons   for   issuing    ' 

hratth  card  were: — Defects  of  sight,  22-4  per 
hearing,  iia  per  cent.:  ana*niiaj  ij  per  cent.; 
ible,   6  j  per  cent.  ;   5pin;il    trouble,   57  per  cent. 


An  encouraging  feature  of  the  work  is  the  part  taken  in 
it  by  the  teachers,  who  get  acquainted  with  the  parents 
of  afflicted  children  and  are  able  to  ameliorate  home 
conditions. 

Much  useful  advice  has  been  given  by  the  doctors  on  the 
subjects  of  ventilation,  illumination,  and  desk  arcommoda- 
tion.  It  appears  that  dual  desks  are  now  the  standard, 
that  five  different  sizes  are  manufactured,  and  that  each 
class-room  must  have  at  least  two  sizes  of  desks.  The 
height  of  the  seat  varies  from  315  cm,  to  46  cm.  The 
most  intf'resling  part  of  the  report  deals  with  the  consump- 
tion of  alcohol  by  school  children.  About  So  per  cent,  of 
th*  whole  consume  alcohol  in  some  forin  or  other,  and 
those  who  take  it  most  regularly  show  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  unsatisfactory  school  reports.  The  scourge  of 
tuberculosis  heavily  afHicts  Berlin,  where  the  mortality 
from  this  cause  has  increased,  though  in  the  rest  of  Prussia 
it  ha*  decreased.  About  twice  as  many  girls  as  boys  are 
victims.  This  being  so,  the  value  of  outdoor  eseriise  and 
of  special  breathing  exercises  is  being  more  ;ind  more 
Inc4ilcated  in  the  schools.  For  those  already  attacked 
special  arrangements  are  often  made,  so  that  they  can  get 
a  holiday  at  some  country  sanatorium.  The  Berlin  school 
doctors  confine  their  attention  to  supervision.  They  do 
not  prescribe  for,  or  treat,  *he  individual  child,  but  are 
always  ready  to  suggest  means  of  obtaining  treatment. 
In  this  manner  they  do  not  interfere  with  domestic  manage- 
ment, and  thus  secure  the  active  support  of  parents, 
teachers,  and  their  professional  brethren. 

As  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  conferences  held  during 
the  past  two  years,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Prof.  O. 
Elton  and  Prof.  H.  C.  Wyld,  at  the  University  of  Liver- 
pool, a  local  society  has  just  been  formed  to  promote  th* 
study  and  teaching  of  English  literature  and  language.  It 
hopes  to  effect  this  aim  in  the  most  practical  way  possible, 
by  direct  intercourse  between  teachers  on  definite  matters 
of  interest  that  arise  out  of  the  teaching  of  the  subjert,  but 
at  the  same  lime  the  new  society  will  welcome  co-operation 
with  other  English  associations  framed  on  similar  lines  and 
having  similar  objects,  as  well  as  with  the  **s idling  hical 
history  and  geography  associations,  to  all  of  which  many 
teachers  will  belong.  Prof.  Elton,  to  whose  keenness  and 
active  interest  the  success  of  the  conference  was  largely 
due,  was  elected  the  first  president.  All  who  are  interested 
In  the  teaching  and  study  of  the  subject  are  inviied  10  join. 
Mr-  G.  R.  Mitchell,  of  Liverpool  College,  is  the  honorary 
iccretary  of  the  new  association. 

In  the  Monthly  Record  of  the  League  of  the  Empire, 
Prof.  Bury  gives  the  subjects  for  the  Empire  Day  Com- 
petition, 1907,  inter*secondary  schools  and  inier-primary 
schools  of  the  Empire.  The  prices  are  two  silver  chalh*nge 
cups  presented  by  l^ord  Moath,  and  personal  prices  of 
£$  5 J-  and  £^  J^'  respectively,  given  by  the  League  of 
the  Empire. 

M»i.  Douglas  Smith,  education  secretary  itt  the  county 
council  of  the  North  Riding  of  Vorkbhire,  ha*  been 
appointed  headmaster  of  Hingis  College  School,  Wimbledon, 

M«.  J.  E.  BARtos,  the  senior  dfl**sicfti  master  at  Brad- 
ford firammar  School,  has  been  appointed  headmaster  of 
the  Crypt  School,  Gloucester. 

Mr.  a.  K.  Watsos-,  of  Kugby  H<-hool,  has  been  ap- 
pointed headmaster  of  Ipswich  School,  in  succession  lo  the 
Rrv.  P.   R.   Ravnor. 
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The  Civil  Service  Commissioners  announce  that  an 
examination  for  temporary  boy  clerks  will  b€  held,  torn* 
mencing  on  September  25th.  The  last  day  for  receiving 
applications  is  August  30th.  If  so  many  candidates  qualify, 
250  appointments  will  be  made;  of  these,  whkh  are  worth 
155.  a  week,  rising  by  15.  a  week  annually  to  195^.,  230 
are  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales,  and  twenty  in  Dublin. 
The  age  limits  are  fifteen  and  seventeen,  and  the  subjects 
are :— {i)  Writing  and  orthography ;  (2)  arithmetic ; 
(3)  copying  MS. ;  (4)  composition ;  and  any  two  of  the 
following  :— {5)  geography  ;  (6)  English  history ;  (7)  Latin  ; 
(8)  French;  (9)  German;  (10)  mathematics;  (11)  chemistry 
and  physics. 

SCOTTISH. 
The  debate  on  the  Scottish  estimates  resolved  itself  into 
an  education  field  day.  No  other  subject  was  touched 
upon,  and  at  the  close  the  desire  for  further  discussion 
was  so  strong  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  to  promise 
another  day  for  this  purpose.  The  debate  centred  round 
two  main  topics— the  new  training  regulations  and  super- 
annuation.  In  regard  to  the  former  there  was  a  distinct 
cleavage  of  opinion,  one  section  strongly  supporting  the 
junior-student  arrangements,  and  the  other,  and  seemingly 
larger  body,  upholding  the  traditional  pupil-teacher  system. 
This  difference  of  opinion  finds  expression  m  thr?  new 
regulations,  which  provide  meanwhile  for  ihe  continuance 
of  the  two  systems  side  by  side,  and  on  the  front  bench 
itself  it  was  interesting  to  find  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
championing  the  new  system,  while  his  colleague;  the 
Lord  Advocate,  with  much  greater  enthusiasm  declared 
for  the  old.  The  retention  of  the  two  systems  side  by 
side  may  not  seem  a  very  heroic  policy,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  most  sensible  one,  and  if  the  new  possesses  the  inherent 
superiority  claimed  for  it  by  its  supporters,  it  will  soon 
drive  the  other  from  the  field.  If  by  any  chance  this 
proves  a  mistake,  it  will  be  easy  to  revert  generally  to 
the  time-honoured  system  of  pupil-teachership. 

Superannuation  found  a  place  .in  praciically  every 
speech.  The  present  scheme,  it  was  contended,  kept  really 
able  men  and  women  out  of  the  profession.  No  one  can 
maintain  that  an  average  pension  of  ;^32  paid  on  reach- 
ing the  age  of  sixty-five  years  is  anything  like  adequate 
compensation  for  being  deprived  of  the  means  of  livelihood 
avowedly  in  the  interests  of  the  State.  This  was  the 
burden  of  the  whole  debate,  and  from  both  sides  of  the 
House  the  Scottish  Secretary  was  urged  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  putting  matters  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing.  But 
while  the  Secretary  was  as  sympathetic  personally  as  any 
of  the  other  speakers,  as  Secretary  for  ScoUand  he  gave 
scant  encouragement  to  the  proposal  for  immediate  action. 
The  Government's  hands  are  full,   and  it  cannot   promise 

anything  meanwhile,  but .     This  cold  official  reception, 

after  the  unanimous  appeal  from  practically  all  the  private 
members,  has  created  an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  Education 
Department  is  not  as  enthusiastic  in  supporting  rhe  amend- 
ment of  the  Act  as  it  ha^  been  in  pushing  the  new 
regulations  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Salvation  in  edu- 
cation is  not  born  of  codes  and  minutes,  however  admirable, 
but  of  th**  spirit  and  character  of  the  mtn  and  women 
in  the  schools.  The  pension  scheme  does  its  best  to  secure 
that  these  will  be  of  the  poorest  and  meanest  and  narrow- 
est, and  the  educational  guardians  do  nothing,  being  joined 
to  their  idols — forms,  and  rules,  and  minutes.  These  are 
passed,   and  "all's  right  with  the  world." 

The  papers  set  at  the  Leavinjt  Certificate  examinations 
this  year  have  maintained  the  high  standard  of  excellence 


that  has  characterised  them  during  the  fMist  th 
years.  In  practically  all  the  subjects  the  ment 
of  the  pupils  for  whom  the  papers  are  intende 
fairly  gauged,  and  the  questions  set  demam 
knowledge  but  ifitelligence  at  evefy  staige.  1 
Grade  English  paper  was  perhaps  the  only  or 
exception  might  be  taken.  It  might  suit  vei 
honours  candidates  who  had  to  take  it  as  their 
but  it  was  quite  beyond  the  range  of  the  avc 
grade  pupil.  The  form  that  the  paraphrase  t» 
tainly  original »  but  to  do  justice  to  it  one  w< 
the  literary  faculty  of  a  Pater  or  an  Arnold, 
so  much  was  admirable,  it  is  perhaps  unfair  t 
small  blemishes.  Certain  it  is  that  the  exan 
a  whole  have  secured,  to  an  almost  unheard  of 
confidence  of  the  whole  teaching  profession. 

Mr.  Gulland,  M-P.  for  Dumfries  Burghs,  is 
gratulated  on  successfully  piloting  the  Educat 
fective  Children  (Scotland)  Bill  into  the  saf< 
Acts.  This  useful  measure  gives  school  board 
Incur  expenditure  in  conveying  cripple  childre 
defectives,  between   their  homes  and  the  school 

The  Glasgow  Provincial  Committee  for  the 
Teachers    has  unanimously   adopted    the    follow 
tion  in  regard  to  the  superannuation  scheme  :- 
an  adequate  supply  of  fully  qualified  teachers 
of   urgent   national    importance,    and    whereas 
superannuation  scheme  for  Scottish  teachers  is 
di courage    the    entrance    of    suitable     Candida 
teaching  profession,   this  Committee  is  strongly 
that   there   should  be  instituted   forthwith  a  scl 
will   secure  for  teachers,   at  the   time   of   their 
retirement,    allowances    reasonably     proportions 
salaries     and    commensurate    with    their    servi 
State."    The  Committee,   in   forwarding   this  r 
the    Secretary    for   Scotland   and    members   of 
emphasises   the  view    that   the   whole   success  ' 
regulations   for  teachers  depends  upon    the   qui 
teaching  staff,    and   that   nothing  is   more  likel 
this  being  satisfactory  than  a  reasonable  pensic 

The  report  on  the  continuation  classes  for 
tgo4-5  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  difficult  to 
the  delay  in  issuing  these  reports.  If  they  are  I 
service,  they  should  be  to  hand  before  the  ope 
following  year's  session  It  might  be  diffic 
the  statistical  part  made  up  in  time,  but  all 
suggestive  and  valuable  parts  of  the  report  < 
have  appeared  a  year  ago.  It  is  pointed  out  tl 
of  the  continuation  classes  is  (i)  to  provide 
mentary  instruction  for  young  people  who  hs 
day  school  with  an  incomplete  elementary  educ 
sion  I.)  I  (it)  to  a  (lord  opportunities  for  speciali 
tion  to  those  whose  elementary  instruction  m 
side  red  complete,  and  who  desire  to  study  subjt 
on  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  enga 
prepare  themselves  for  the  more  highly  specie 
ing  given  in  technical  colleges  (Division  II 
secure  for  those  who  cannot  attend  a  technica! 
advanced  and  well -graduated  course  of  tratnin| 
technical  college  mif^ht  offer  (Division  III.)  ;  (i> 
the  means  of  recreative  or  artistic  training  to 
are  engaged  under  any  of  the  above  heads  (Di 
A  serious  feature  in  the  report  is  the  decline  in 
of  the  classes  and  in  the  attendance  at  each. 
of  this  decrease  are  dealt  with  by  various  ins] 
the  rural  districts  it  is  attributed  partly  to  the 
of  local  managers  and  partly  to  the  length  of  th 


of  represeniatives  from  the  various  school  ' 
Fh*  south  of  Scotland  was  held  recently  m  iha 
11  dings,  Galashiels,  to  consider  a  proposal  to 
it3*aJ  technical  mstuute  for  the  Border  District, 
^al  emanated  from  the  Galashiels  Board,  and  U 
ited  that  if  the  scheme  was  approved  the  De- 
von Id  be  prepared  to  make  a  grant  towards  th^: 
|tio]i.  The  meeting  was  generally  in  favour  of 
Facheme,  bui  the  diRiculty  will  be  to  unite  on 
It  will  approve  itself  lo  all  parties,  as  local 
js  a   factor   to   be   reckoned    with   all  over   the 


f 


m  thirty-third  annual  report  of  the  Accountant 
itch  Education  Departnient,  ir  appears  that  the 
Lpaid  away  in  grants  during  the  year  wa% 
|l*Et»t  being  ;£'6i,304  3^.  In  excess  of  the  amount 
tvious   year*       The    total    expenditure   on    educa* 

^£^3,099,884  3  J.  7^,.  teing  an  increase  of 
75*  lid.  on  the  past  year.  Of  this  amount 
>  5J.  M.    was    expended    on    teachers*    salaries, 

increase    of    ;^97*365    is*    id*    on    the    amount 

ht  last  report. 


IMISH. 

and   frank  criticism   on   Irish  education  was 

r*   Starkie   in  his  evidence   before  the  Com- 

tch    h    inquiring    into    the     working    of    the 

of  Agriculture  and  Technical  I  ti  struct  ion.     Dr. 

s  more  expert  and  official  acquaintance  with  the 

ranches  of  education  than  anyone  else  in  Ireland, 

iry  as  resident  Commissioner  of  National  Educa* 

Isccordary   as    an    Intermediate    Commissioner, 
diversity   as   a   former    Fellow   of   Trinity   and 
of    Queen's    College,    Gal  way.     When    he   says, 
that  the  state  of  educational  affairs  is  thoroughly 
lory,    his    words    cannot    be    regarded    merely    as 
a.     Of  the  S,50O  primary  schools,  in  5,500  there 
a   teacher,  w^ho  has   to  teat  h  a  host  of  children 
I    age  from    three    to   fifteen.     The  girls*   schools 
ely   better   than    the   boys'   schools.    There   are, 
too  many  schools,  due  to  an  es^traordinary  policy 
gance  on   the  part  of   the   National   Board   thirty 
when,  with  a  decreasing  population,  the  number 
iras  increased  by  1,000.     Dr.   Starkie  was  very 
Ihe  use  made  of  the  equivalent  grant  of   rgoi. 
and  Scotland  the  corresponding  money  has  gone 
1,   but   in   Ireland  it   has  been  sacrificed    to   the 
of  politics,   and   devoted   to   the   use  of  a   Land 
lyrchase   of  steam    dredges,    the  construction    of 
Ind   the   like,     Mr.    Wyndham^    to   secure   these 
Srately  told   Parliament  that  It  would  be  a  waste 
lo    spend    more    on    eduratJon    in    Ireland,    and 
ercfore    go    down    to    history    as    one    who    had 
le   wheels  of  development   of  education   there   for 
IS,     For    when    he    made    this    statement,    by    hi** 
n  he  had  made  it  impossible  to  build  new  schools, 
condition  of  the  existing  schools  was  a  vandal  to 

;  was  equally  severe  on  the  Government  action 

B«    iiiteiinediate    system.      The    Commissioners 

ippoint  inspcrtors,   and  the  Government  replied 

6t  of  the  examinations^;^!  per  head— was  too 

money  could  not  be  afforded  for  supervision. 

liners   replied    that    inspection    was    intended 

exammations,  and  asked  the  Government 

a  Bill   to   that  effect,   hut  year  after  year  goes 


by  and  nothing  is  done.  A  temporary  expedient  was 
^tdopled  of  a  Consultative  Committee  representing  primary 
and  intermediate  authorities,  but  the  extraordinary  thing 
was  that  the  National  Board  and  the  Intermediate  Board 
have  only  one  representative  apiece  on  it,  while  the  De- 
partment, though  its  interest  in  primary  and  secondary 
education  was  far  less,  had  three*  And  then  this  com- 
mittee had  only  met  five  times  in  ^'m  years,  and  when  it 
passed  resolutions  it  could  not  compel  the  different  authori- 
ties to  carry  them  out.  There  could  be  no  satisfactory 
co-ordination  until  there  was  only  one  educational  au- 
thority, but  unfortunately  any  proposed  scheme  would  cer- 
tainly meet  with  nitter  opposition. 

An  important  contribution  to  educational  discussion  ha* 
been  made  by  Father  A.  Murphy,  in  a  paper  read  by 
him  before  the  Maynooth  Union  on  *'  Co-ordination  in 
Education.*'  Father  Murphy *s  idea  is  that  from  infancy 
up  to  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  the  school  work  of  any 
child  is  so  elementary  that  it  is  qwite  possible  to  devise  a 
programme  for  all  pupils  during  that  period,  whatever 
their  ultimate  desitination.  At  that  age  pupils  who  wished 
for  a  secondary  education  should  leave  the  primary  and 
enter  the  secondary  school ;  while  those  who  remained 
should  continue  in  the  primary  school  for  two  more  years, 
and  be  divided  in'o  three  classes :  (i)  tl\ose  destined  to 
become  unskilled  labourers,  (2)  those  to  be  employed  In 
trade  or  industries,  and  {3)  those  intended  for  some  form 
of  business  shop,  or  counting  house,  or  the  public  service* 
The  two  latter  classes  on  leaving  school  should  enter  special 
schools  adapted  to  rheir  requirements.  Liberal  scholar- 
ships should  be  offered  to  enable  promising  children  to  enter 
secondary  schools. 

Important  changes  are  announced  in  the  programme  of 
the  Royal  University  for  next  year*  The  most  striking 
is  the  abolition  of  honours  at  the  Matriculation  examina- 
tion. For  the  future  this  will  be  only  a  pass  examination, 
and  instead  of  exhibitions  avvarded  on  the  result  of  it, 
there  will  be  an  entirely  new  scholarship  scheme,  by  which 
scholarships  w^ill  be  awarded  in  classics,  mathematics, 
modern  languages,  and  experimental  science.  These  will 
be  of  the  value  ;£r40,  j^30,  and  jCzo^  tenable  for  three 
years:  and  there  will  also  be  prizes  of  j£^ao  and  j£7io. 
The  exhibition  scheme  at  the  M.B.  degree  examination  is 
also  considerably  changed,  and  instead  of  exhibttiotis 
awarded  on  the  whole  course,  there  will  be  three  ex^hibi- 
tions  of  jo  guineas  each,  a:warded  in  special  branches, 
viz.,  in  the  medical  group,  in  the  surgical  group,  and  in 
the  group  of  midwifery  and  obstetrics.  A  new  Chancellor 
has  at  last  been  appointed — Lord  Castletown^ — in  succession 
to  the  Earl  of  Meath,  who  re.signed  in  consequence  of 
the  disturbances  at    the  giving  of  degrees  last   autumn. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College  has  held  its 
first  meeting  in  London,  and  has  decided  on  its  course 
of  procedure.  It  has  determined,  in  the  first  place,  to 
invite  written  statements  from  the  Provost  and  Fellows 
of  Trinity  College,  the  professors  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  other  persons  and  bodies.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  in  London  on  August  31st.  Meanwhile,  persons 
wishing  to  lay  their  views  before  ihe  Commission  are  re- 
que*»ted  to  do  so  in  writing,  and  to  forward  their  statements 
to  the  Secretary,  4,  Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin. 

Ladies  have  very  early  signalised  their  admission  to 
Irinity  College  in  competition  on  level  terms  with  the 
men     for     scholarship*.     Miss     O.    C.    Puric^^    a     Senloi 
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Fresh(wo)man,  has  won  a  classical  scholarship  on  marks 
which  in  an  ordinary  year  would  have  obtained  for  her 
first  place,  and  was  only  beaten  by  a  male  candidate 
whose  total  was  the  highest  since  the  year  of  Prof.  Bury. 

WELSH. 
It  is  reported  that  during  the  last  year, ,  in  the  Cardiff 
district,  the  lecturer  on  temperance  has  delivered  194 
lectures  to  18,149  scholars  and  549  teachers  in  connection 
with  elementary  schools,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  the  Gowcrton  Schools,  Pontardulais  Council  School 
(boys)  has  occupied  the  highest  position  for  a  year  and  a 
half  in  the  matter  of  attendances.  In  April,  May,  and 
June  it  has  held  the  highest  position  in  the  council  schools 
of  the  county,  with  an  average  attendance  of  98-3.  The 
interesting  point  about  this  result  is  that  the  school  is  not 
a  town  school,  a  considerable  number  of  the  children 
living  even  two  or  three  miles  away. 

The  salary  offered  by  the  Governors  in  the  advertisement 
for  a  headmaster  for  the  Monmouth  Grammar  School  has 
been  the  subject  of  adverse  criticism  by  the  Monmouth- 
shire education  authority.  The  giving  of  a  grant  of  £s^^ 
to  the  school  by  the  local  authority  naturally  carries  with 
it  effective  right  of  criticism.  The  total  emoluments  of 
the  headmaster  in  the  terms  of  the  advertisement  would 
be  ;£"i,ioo.  It  was  urged  that  such  a  sum  was  dispro- 
proportionate  to  the  salaries  given  to  the  assistant-masters. 
It  was  stated  that  the  last  headmaster  had  a  double  first- 
class.  To  this  it  was  replied  that  one  member  knew  a 
man  with  a  "  double  first  "  only  receiving  ;£'i20  a  year. 
Eventually  it  was  resolved  that  the  Governors  of  the  school 
be  asked  to  reconsider  the  whole  position.  One  member 
of  the  local  authority  stated  that  the  school  was  a  charity 
school,  and  he  hoped  they  were  not  going  to  "  bring  it 
down  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  secondary  school." 

The  Welsh  Congregational  Union  at  its  recent  meeting 
at  Blaenau  Festiniog  discussed  the  question  of  education 
in  Wales.  It  was  urged  that  the  history  and  language  of 
Wales  must  obtain  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  curri- 
cula of  the  schools  and  the  colleges.  It  was  described 
as  a  "  strange  anomaly  that  the  Welsh  parts  of  Wales 
were  more  remiss  than  the  Anglicised  parts  in  this  respect," 
so  far  as  elementary  schools  were  concerned.  Of  the 
intermediate  schools,  forty-two  gave  no  place  whatever  to 
Welsh,  and  of  the  10,000  scholars  in  all  the  schools  only 
2,000  obtained  any  tuition  in  the  subject,  and  of  these, 
again,  only  500  were  presented  for  examination. 

Mr.  Mosely  has  now  a  splendid  scheme  for  a  com- 
mission of  teachers,  to  the  number  of  600,  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  visit  the  United  States.  A  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  deal  with  the  arrangements,  so  far  as 
Welsh  teachers  are  concerned.  Applicants  must  be 
engaged  in  the  teaching  profession.  When  applicants 
have  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the  education 
authorities  their  names  will  be  added  to  a  list  which 
will  be  considered  by  a  committee  especially  appointed  to 
select  those  who  are  to  make  the  trip.  The  generous  offer 
of  the  steamship  companies  applies  only  to  the  months 
of  November,  December.  January,  February,  and  March. 
Anything  from  four  to  ten  weeks  may  be  required  for  the 
entire  journey.  The  cost  of  the  passage  will  be  j^S  return, 
including  comfortable  cabin  accommodation,  victualling 
(pxcept  stimulants),  and  use  of  bed  and  table  linen  on 
t'oard,    but    not    stewards'    fees    (55.     to    lo*.).       Railway 


travelling   in   the   States  and   Canada   is  at  tb 
penny    a    mile,    and    accommodation    can    be 
boarding-houses    from    about    6j.     3d.    per   hea 
Applicants   should    state   what    sum    thej   are 
spend,   and   their  quarters  will  be   arranged  fc 
may    be    mentioned    in    describing    this    project 
number  of  years  a  Gilchrist  scholarship  has  b< 
the   University  of  Wales,  open   to   graduates, 
special  inquiry  abroad. 

At  the  Aberdare  County  Intennediate  Schoi 
tion  is  being  raised  of  converting  the  dual 
separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  A  lette 
sent  from  the  County  Council  asking  the  G 
the  school  to  look  out  for  a  suitable  site  to 
school  for  girls,  and  to  leave  the  present  sd 
for  the  boys.  The  Governors,  on  receiving 
keenly  criticised  the  county  decision.  The  ch 
that  such  a  change  would  convert  Aberdare  in 
rate  school.  The  constitution  of  other  county 
higher  elementary  schools  stopped  the  influx  of 
the  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls  coi 
small.  It  was  decided  to  try  to  convene  a  j( 
of  the  Governors  of  all  the  county  schools  al 
the  view  of  protesting  against  the  proposed  altc 
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Modern  Languages. 

Dictionary  of  Quotations  (German).  By 
vi. -1-485  pp.  (Sonnenschein.)  7s.  6d. — ^This 
book  of  reference,  which  might  have  been  mu 
if  someone  with  a  really  scholarly  knowledge 
as  well  as  English  had  read  the  proofs,  or, 
the  MS.  before  it  went  to  the  printers.  The 
misprints  is  painfully  large,  and  the  renderin 
cases  are  unfaithful  to  the  letter,  and  still  m 
the  spirit  of  the  original.  This  is  in  part 
mistaken  idea  that  verse  should  (in  a  book  c 
be  rendered  in  verse.  Compare  the  impress 
Grillparzer  : 

Willst  du  mit  den  Kinderhanden 
In  des.Schicksals  Speichen  greifen? 
Seines  Donnerwagens  Lauf 
Halt  kein  sterblich  Wesen  auf, 

with  Mr.  Walter  Sichel's  rendering  : 

Vainly  little  hands  like  children 
Round  the  wheels  of  Fate  we  plav  : 
Fate,   whose  chariot  ploughs  the   thur 
Brooks  no  puny  child  of  clay. 

Mirza-Schaffy's  dainty 

Ein  graues  .Auge — ein  schlaues  Auge  ; 
Auf  schelmische  Launen — deuten  die  bn 

becomes  in  Miss  E.  d'Esterre's  rendering  : 

Deep  and  sly  The  brown,    less 

Beware  the  eye  Merry  and  mocki 

Of  greyish  dye  !  Also  pass  by  ! 

Would   not  simple   prose  be  better  than   this 
cation? 

F.  von  Zoheltitz,  Der  Backfischkasten.  E 
Hein.  iv.-|-i39  pp.  (Arnold.)  2*w — ^We  do  n 
coming  across  an  edition  of  a  foreign  text  as 


r.  1906.] 
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I  ai  thii.     Tht  original  story  may  have  done 

as   u    tsllway    novel ;    here    we    have    only    a 

Sch    do€s    not    *-  form    a    continuous    whole/* 

^er«  appear  in  She  most  bewildering  fashion ; 

played  a  part  m  the  sections  omitted.     What 

ned   of    the   story    deals   almost   entirely   with 

jshing  school/'    That  the  book  will  appeal  to 

e  editor  does  not  pretend ;  and  we  can  assure 

acqtiamtance  with  '*  British  sihoolgirls  *'  does 

i»im  in  his  belief  that  "  the  fun  and   humour 

|t  appeal  "  to  them.     The  fun  is  largely  horse- 

i  humour  commonplace*     The  language  h  very 

■icquisjtion  of  it  may  *'  greatly  help  to  increase 

pocabulary/'*    but    in    an    undesirable    direction. 

1 10  learn  '*  sich  mopsen^  scheusslich,  schnuppe, 

penekment  '*?     The    notes    do    not    rise    above 

level.     The  German- Englrsh  vocabulary  Is  not 

tte*    Altogether  a   book  we  cannot  recommend 


Nn  Grimm,  Edited  by  A.  R.  Hope  Moncrleff: 
bckle,)  ts.  6d* — We  have  here  twelve  fairy- 
lie  famous  collection  of  the  Brothers  Grimm. 
|lOt  altogether  satisfactory,  but  the  illustrations 

iatton  are  for  the  most  part  good.  The  notes 
y  of  rentferings  which  are  often  too  literal 
te.  There  are  oot  many  misprints.  The 
is  practically  complete*  On  the  whole,  at) 
^  oomm**nde<I. 

|fii«er,  D^uUche  Uehe.  Edited  by  J.  C. 
P1.-1-1S5  pp.  (Ginn.)  2J.— Max  Mullet's 
^always  exert  its  subtle  charm  on  the  cultured 
an  who  takes  it  up,  but  it  is  no  tale  for  the 
The  editor  might  therefore  have  spared  himself 
f  rompiling  the  vocabulary  (which  Is  good)  and 
my  of  the  notes.     The  private  student  will  only 

I  by  Ending  the  editor  asking  him  questions 
or  s^ndifig  him  to   the  classical   dictionary   for 

t>f  *'  Leihe/*  or  telling  him  that  a  GfQschen 
In  rn  use  in  Germany  (where  ?)t  or  asking  him 
parts  of  speech  d^f  rtpresenis,  or  assuring 
lethe's    t/frer    atUn    Gipfeln    isi    Ruh    is    '*  not 

metrical  form/' 

tman  Course  for  Science  Students,  By  Prof, 
tr   and    F.    E.    Sandhach.    99   pp,     (Morning.) 

Ihe  student  of  either  chemistry  or  physics 
idvanced  work  some  knowledge  of  German  is 
fider  that  the  original  Uteraturn  on  the  subject 
jilted*  Since  the  London  University  has  made 
French  and  German  compulsory  for  the  B.Sc* 

many  students  who  hove  not  learnt  German 
i  turning  therr  attention  to  this  subject ;  the 
kotice  is  intended  primarily  to  meet  the  requirc- 
eh  students.  The  book  is  divided  into  two 
rlier  contains  a  number  of  passages  for  trans* 
\  the  latter  gives  a  short  outline  of  grammar* 

II  fnrmv  a  connei  ted  piece  of  simple  technical 
f  alternately  fmin  Ihe  provinces  of  chemistry 
,so  that  as  many  technical  terms  as  possible 
pA  to  the  reader.  I'lie  grammatical  portion 
y  m«rh  condensed,  perhaps  too  much  so  for 
fprectation  of  the  language.  The  rules  are  as 
■Ible  lllusi  rated  by  words  likely  to  occur  in 
fature;    a    short    vocabulary    is   added,    which 

consists  of  words,  frequently  made  use  of  in 
trs*     The  book  1;*^  printrd  in   Latin  characters 


throughout,  following  the  custom  now  adopted  in  nearly 
all  German  scientific  publications.  This  certainly  greatly 
lessens  the  labour  of  the  beginner  but  will  restrici  his 
reading  to  such  literature.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
student  anxious  to  understand  scientific  literature  with  a 
minimum  of  trouble  the  book  should  be  of  considerable 
value  ;  we  would  not,  however,  recommend  »t  for  use  in 
other  circumstances,  particularly  for  school  use,  especially 
as  the  style  of  the  German  Is  very  second«rate  compared 
with  that  of  the  usual  school  readers.  A  useful  feature  are 
the  iHustrations,  which  enable  the  student  to  visualise  very 
rapidly  the  English  meaning  of  the  German  words  without 
referring  to  the  vocabulary. 

Cl&silci. 

M.  TuUi  Ciceronis  pro  Sexto  RosctG  Antefina  Otatie, 
Edited  by  J.  C.  NicoL  x^nii. +  150  pp.  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,)  3s.  6d:— The  introduction  to  this  book  is 
excel lejit ;  we  would  specially  mention  the  numerous  quota^ 
tions  from  the  tejtt  which  are  given  in  footnotes  to  this 
introduction.  The  notes  are  sound  and  scholarly,  but  as 
usual  are  of  mixed  kinds.  Thus  we  have  references  to 
Nagelsbach  and  German  quotations  (untranslated),  notes  cm 
antiquities,  and  other  matters  which  appeal  to  a  somewhat 
advanced  knowledge,  cheek  by  jowl  with  explanations  of 
the  historic  intmitive,  translations  of  nihii  at  quod  .  .  *, 
hue  Qccedit  quod  ,  .  .,  and  other  more  simple  phrases  and" 
words,  including  the  nutnerals  (p.  6?),  all  too  elementary 
for  such  a  book  as  the  tkst  notes  imply.  The  note  on 
spefo  {p,  63)  is  misleading.  It  runs:  "  The  rule  that  spiny 
takes  fut*  infinitive  in  the  object  clause  is  by  no  means 
invariable  in  classical  Latin.  Posium  of  course  has  ncr 
fut.  inf/*  In  this  case,  p^xse  may  equally  well  represent 
poi&um  in  Or.  Recta;  and  in  cases  where  spero  actually 
refers  to  present  time,  of  course  the  present  alone 
pos«iible.  But,  whether  or  no,  a  little  more  should  have 
been  said,  or  nothing,  if  the  reader,  observing  an  estception,. 
is  to  be  taught  how  to  understand  lis  reason,  Mr.  Nicd, 
has  read  Plaulus,  and  he  points  out  elsewhere  the 
colloquial  style  of  this  speech  in  parts,  A  more  serious 
matter  still  is  the  ignoring  of  Plautus  in  the  note  on  the 
jussive  subjunctive  (p.  100).  We  have  the  jussive  present 
in  classical  phrases  like  vetim  fitcias  ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
in  principle  for  the  restriction  asserted,  which,  in  fact,  does 
not  exist  if  Latin  be  studied  as  a  whole.  As  regards 
sociefas  £oiiur  (p,  73),  the  noun  has  a  cognate  sense, 
which  we  think  makes  it  unlikely  that  cot  re  is  transitive 
here.  We  offer  Mr.  Nicol  a  rendering  for  irt  d^bm  to  fil|| 
the  gap  which  he  speaks  of  on  p-  61  :  '*  1  was  bound  I 
go."  On  the  whole  this  is  a  useful  little  book,  and  prac^^ 
tical ;  and  we  must  congratulate  the  Pitt  Press  on  the 
enormous  improvement  in  type  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  page.  Their  new  school-books  are  a  delight  to  the  eye; 
the  old  ones,  as  their  larger  volumes  still  are,  hideous. 

Scriptorum  ClASiicum  Bihiiotheca  Oxonimsu,  TibuHi 
nhommque  Uhri  Ires,  By  J-  P.  Postgate,  11.  6if.  paper, 
2*.  clot h.^ We  offer  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  new  Volume 
of  the  O^iford  Bibllothoca.  Dr.  Postgate  is  a  high  authority 
on  the  criticism  of  Latin  poets,  and  he  has  made  Proper lius 
and  Tibullus  specially  his  own.  We  are  glad,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  there  is  less  room  in  Tibullus  for  the  re* 
arrangement  which  in  Propertius  seems  to  have  Iwen  a 
little  overdone;  this  is  a  iound  piece  of  work,  ana  the 
introduction  is  a  valuable  account  of  the  AfS.  evidence. 
The  text  is  based  on  four  MSS.  :  the  Ambrosianus,  Vati- 
can  us  (3270)*  Guelferby  tonus,  and  CInacianui,  wltk 
rccasionni  references  to  some  of  the  many  Inferior  MSS 
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Matriculation  Latin  Construing  Book.  By  A.  E.  Watt 
and  B.  J.  Hayes.  viii.  + 136+70  pp.  (University  Tutorial 
Series.)  25. — We  have  on  another  occasion  spoken  in 
praise  of  Mr.  Hayes's  Latin  Grammar ,  and  we  can  com- 
mend also  this  new  book.  It  consists  of  a  brief  Latin 
syntax,  each  section  being  followed  by  exercises ;  a  collec- 
tion of  most  of  the  pieces  set  as  unseen  in  the  London 
Matriculation  ;  and  a  dictionary.  The  earlier  part  is  very 
clearly  put,  and  eminently  practical.  As  an  instance  of 
the  authors'  intelligence  and  independence,  let  us  quote 
§  45  : — "  Direct  questions  in  which  the  verb  is  in  the 
subjunctive  expect  as  answer  a  command  or  statement  of 
obligation.**  This  is  much  better  than  the  usual  talk 
about  "deliberative";  and  one  step  further  towards  prin- 
ciples would  lead  to  the  grouping  of  both  question  and 
answer,  along  with  the  **  indignant "  use,  under  jussive 
subjunctive ;  which  is  one,  whether  it  be  put  as  question, 
as  affirmation,  as  command,  or  as  prohibition.  There  is 
an  omission  in  §  56;  it  should  be  added  that  reports  may 
be  made  by  one  of  the  original  speakers,  in  which  case 
the  pronouns  will  not  be  third  person.  An  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  quin  (p.  62)  would  clear  up  the  puzzle  of  its 
several  uses,  so  strangely  different  at  first  sight.  The 
rules  for  construing  are  good ;  but  we  must  protest  against 
the  authors*  English  in  one  place  at  least  (p.  77),  where 
they  give  **  adopted  a  circuitous  route  **  as  **  more  natural 
English  '*  than  "  led  them  round  by  a  longer  route  '* ! 
When  we  come  to  the  second  part,  we  see  that  this  excel- 
lent introduction  has  been  leading  up,  not  to  the  under- 
standing of  a  text,  but  to  the  cramming  of  snippets.  We 
very  much  fear  that  those  who  use  the  book  will  leave 
their  Latin  without  having  read  one  complete  book ;  but 
we  must  not  lay  all  the  blame  on  our  editors — that  is  due 
to  those  who  spoilt  the  London  Matriculation,  and  are 
thereby  doing  great  harm  to  classical  education. 

Latin  Passages  for  Unseen  Translation.  Third  Edition. 
By  A.  M.  Cook  and  E.  C.  Marchant.  ii.  +  128  pp. 
(Methuen.)  is.  6d. — ^There  is  no  need  for  a  detailed  exa- 
mination of  this,  the  Latin  half  of  the  editors*  well-known 
book.  Passages  for  Unseen  Translation.  We  may,  how- 
ever, call  attention  to  a  number  of  unhackneyed  pieces 
from  Ausonius,  Florus,  Cato,  the  inscriptions;  even  from 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Erasmus,  Milton,  and  Richard  Bentley. 

New  Classical  Library.  Edited  by  Dr.  Emil  Reich. 
The  Theaetetus  and  Philebus  of  Plato.  Translated  and 
explained  by  H.  F.  Carlill.     xxv.  -t-  202  pp. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Alexander^  Pericles,  Caius  Caesar, 
and  Aemilius  Paulus.  Translated  by  W.  R.  Frazer. 
263   pp. 

The  Annals  of  Tacitus.  L-VL  Translated  by  A.  V. 
Symonds.     xiii.  +  295  pp. 

(Swan  Sonnenschein.)    35.  6d.  each  cloth,  4s.  6d.  leather. 

Mr.  Carlill  is  more  than  a  mere  translator ;  he  has  views 
on  Plato *s  philosophy,  and  has  evidently  made  a  thorough 
study  of  his  works.  He  is  a  follower  of  Dr.  Jackson  in 
his  opinion  of  Plato *s  theory  of  ideas;  the  common-sense 
opinion  that  Plato's  mind  grew  and  developed,  and  that 
what  he  thought  of  the  ideas  at  first  was  not  what  he 
thought  last.  Mr.  Carlill  regards  the  Theaetetus  as  the 
central  point  of  Plato's  work  ;  he  also  believes  it  to  be  a 
revision  of  an  earlier  dialogue.  This  he  attempts  to  show 
by  assuming  that  the  original  was  a  piece  of  perfect  formal 
symmetry,  which  was  in  the  revision  formally  marred  by 
the  addition  of  two  or  three  sections  "considerably  superior 
in  matter  and  considerably  inferior  in  form  to  the  rest 
of  the  work,  .  .  .  inserted  with  a  perceptible  disregard 
of  the   unity   of  the   whole."     We  are   not  quite  convinced 


by  his  reasoning,  not  least  because  we  do  not  s 
hood  of  such  exact  symmetry  (in  the  counting 
he  assumes  for  the  original  draft;  but  there  is 
discuss  the  matter  here.  We  must  refer  re 
introduction  and  notes  for  Mr.  Carlill *s  justifi 
translation  is  good,  and  readers  of  this  diffii 
will  certainly  find  the  book  useful.  To  the 
added  an  **  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Form  **  in 
and  its  place  in  science.  Mr.  Carlill  holds  tha 
of  Form  is  not  an  excrescence  on  the  Platonl 
but  "the  theory  of  Ideas  itself  in  its  objective 

We  need  not  linger  over  the  other  two 
Plutarch  is  an  unpretending  piece  of  transla 
in  sober  English,  and  a  creditable  perfor 
Tacitus,  like  all  translations,  suffers  by  a  com 
the  original ;  compared  with  the  Roman's  foi 
it  is  wordy  and  diffuse.  But  he  is  a  bold  mai 
I  translate  Tacitus.  Both  books  may  be  read  wi 
some  pleasure  by  readers  who  are  ignorant  ( 
Greek. 

The   series   is   well   printed,    and   the    volum 
handy  ;  they  deserve  a  nicer  binding. 

English. 

The  Essentials  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric 
Espenshade.  vii.-|-387  pp.  (Heath.)  35.  6d.— 
is  welcome,  and  deserves  careful  study.  Nc 
has  been  published  at  all  recently.  Rhetoric, 
ject  is  understood  in  America,  gets  but  scanty 
this  country,  and  even  composition  as  an  i 
slowly.  The  book  is  the  outcome  of  several  y 
tical  experience,  and  displays  an  intimate 
with  all  the  bearings  of  the  subject ;  but  it 
that  only  the  strictly  teachable  parts  of  the 
cussed  are  treated  here.  The  bobk  does  not 
impossible.  Absolute  grace  of  style  it  still  le 
inborn  faculty  which  no  text-book  can  ever  be* 
is  no  novelty  in  this  volume,  but  as  a  practic 
of  plain  truths  generally  agreed  upon,  and  as 
interesting  treatment  of  an  important  subject, 
commended. 

Shelley's  Prometheus  Unbourui.  A  Study. 
millan  Brown.  187  pp.  (Whitcombe  and  Tc 
There  is  much  that  is  useful  in  this  little  vo 
evidently  is  the  result  of  careful  study  and  mu 
Many  valuable  suggestions  are  made  in  it.  ; 
chapter  is  exceptionally  well  worth  attentioi 
who  aims  at  literary  criticism  should  himself 
beyond  reproach ;  hence  the  ambiguity  whicl 
opening  sentences  on  p.  50,  and  the  uncertain 
be  found  on  p.  122,  have  struck  us  unple; 
feel  compelled  to  take  exception  to  **  mutuali 
tudes,*'  "  moraller,**  "  proverbialised,**  and  * 
as  words  forming  any  part  of  real  English  lit 
the  phrases  *'  will  assimilate  to,'*  **  disanimall 
"  close  echoes  of  the  Crucifixion,"  and  ** 
kaleidoscope  over  **  have  puzzled  us  greatly. 

Macaulay's  Third  Chapter.  128  pp.  Thi 
Antonines.  104  pp.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progi 
125  pp.  Part  II.  128  pp.  Burke's  Speeches 
127  pp.  fBlackie.)  6d.  each. — The  titles  ol 
booklets  show  how  capitally  Dr.  Rouse  is  s 
his  aim  of  providing  for  junior  and  middle 
reading-books  which  are  quite  out  of  the  ord 
such  publications.  From  the  first  we  have 
say  nothing  but  praise  of  these  little  rcad< 
selection  at  present  under  notice  is  every  whi 
all  that  has  gone  before. 


t/rom  Ike  Wfittngs  of  Benjamin  Franklin,     By 
liter.     %viii.+366  pp.     (Harrap.)     is.   6d.    net.— 

•  number  of  pages,  this  little  edition  will  almost 
small  coat-pocket.  It  is  nirat  and  carefully  got 
y  way,  and  reflects  credit  on  its  compiler  and 
ankJinV  autobiography  would  not  make  a  good 
:  unless  tt  were  Bowdlerised  ;  but  comparatively 
i  are  act^uafnted  with  his  prose  work  outside 
fftal  volume.  So  here  we  have  extracts  from 
shard's  Almanact**   from   Fr.^nklin's    Essays  and 

F^  a  considerable  number  of  his  personal  letters, 
appendix  an  interesting  feature  is  included  in 
'  of  Franklin's  esamination  in  the  House  of 
in  1766.  There  are  some  us*:ful  notes  and  a 
itirtion,  and  we  thtnk  that  from  every  point  of 
l>ok  is  worth  its  pricf. 

wSp£€chet    on     Amt^Tka,       By     A,     D.     Innes, 
i    pp.      (Cambridge     University     Press.)     3^.^  j 
celtent   in   every  respect.     The   amount   of   work 
bepn    put    into    the    introduction    is    very    great,    | 
t  has  been  so  skilfully  condensed  that  it  occupies 
ely  little  space,  and  the  notes  are  a  still  further 
f  painst^iking  care.     The  sketch   nf   Burke's  life   ! 
ne,  and  the  historical   survey  of  Great  Britain's 
vith    her   American    colonies    leaves   little   to   be   1 
nsldering  the  size  and  scope  of  this  edition.     We 
smmend  it. 

t  Burnafty  Fudge.  By  A,  A-  Barter.  XJtiv, + 
|6lackO  IS.  6i.— This  volume  follows  the 
in  of  I  he  now  familiar  series  which  has  already 
e  novels  of  Dtckens  and  Thackeray  to  those  of 
!ading-books  for  school  use.  The  editorial  work 
&ne  with  care  and  success »  and  the  incl^usbn  of 

vork   from    Dickens  *s  pen   in   this   series   is   in 

Dmmendable- 

0/  English  LiteratufE.  By  H.  E.  Evsns. 
Relfe.)  J  J.  (id, — This  little  work  is  designed 
for  examination  use,  and  its  scheme  certainly 
arefuUy  worked  owt.  It  condenses  into  a  small 
pages  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  English  litera* 
for  the  most  part  it  follows  I  he  plan  of  giving 
tisfactory  account  of  oach  of  the  really  significant 
^  lo  English  letters.  The  sources  of  the  work 
jiter,  and  the  influences  which  moulded  him,  are 
I  in  the  same  brief  but  direct  fashion,  and  the 
if  of  this  kind  of  matter  which  the  author  has 
■fidere  it  easy  to  memorise  it.  The  analecta, 
CSl  table,  historical  appendix,  and  index  are 
tmd  the  book  ought  to  serve,  not  only  as  an 
m  manual,  but  as  a  serviceable  introduction  to 
's  of  English  literary  criticism* 

I  History 

*  Survey  of  Euro  pi' an  History.  By  A*  H  assail. 
>p.  (Blackie.)  45.  (id,— The  range  of  this  book 
e  coronation  of  Charles  the  Great  to  ihe  present 
■here  is  also  a  slight  sketch  of  events  from 
:  There  are  four  coloured  maps  and  nine  others ; 
n  index,  and  there  are  also  short  bibliographies 
hapter,  consisting  of  secondary  books,  and  we 
rom  the  impression  that  Hassall's  *•  Handbook 
an  History  Chronologically  Arranged  "  is  the 
»ra|ly    useful    authority*      The    author    has    un- 

Included  all  the  main  facts  of  his  story,  and 
nostly  correct,  hut  until  he  reaches  the  Reform* 
there  is   a  strange  confusion   in   the  order  of 


L 


the  telling.  The  conse<juence  h  much  repetition  (and  even 
inconsistencies),  and  a  feeling  that  we  are  never  getting 
on  with  the  story*  In  spile,  loo,  of  the  promise  in  the 
preface  that  '/  special  attention  is  given  to  the  causes  and 
results  of  the  great  movements  in  History/'  Mr.  Hassall 
seems  never  to  get  far  below  the  surface.  There  are 
often  too  many  facts  crowded  together,  and  not  suflicient 
breathing  space  to  thtnk  of  the  why  and  the  how.  Often, 
in  his  hurry,  Mr*  H assail  menti<ins  casually  events  and 
persons  without  stopping  to  explain  them*  The  author 
is  also  too  fond  of  emphasis,  and  he  abounds  In  strong 
epithets.  '*  Enormous,"  '*  startling/*  **  marvellous," 
*'  important,*'  "*  remarkable,'*  *'  profound,"  and  especially 
"immense/*  are  scattered  over  the  pages  until  they  lose 
all  meaning*  Several  alliances,  **  triple  "  and  '*  quad- 
njple,"  are  **  the  famous*"  We  are  always  *'  marking 
epochs  **  and  passing  through  **  ages  of  consolidation  " 
or  *'  of  growing  nationality,'*  The  book  will  be  useful  for 
those  who  have  time  and  patience  to  analyse  it,  and  for 
those  who  have  a  teacher  at  hand  to  explain  many  points ; 
but  we  still  look  for  a  book  of  this  size  which  will  tell 
the  English  reader  the  story  of  Europe. 

On  the  Spanish  Main.  By  J.  Masefield*  xii.+344  pp. 
(Methuen.)  lOJ,  6d*  net,— The  sub-title  describes  this  book 
as  an  account  of  *'  some  English  forays  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  with  a  description  of  the  Buccaneers  and  a  short 
account  of  old-time  ships  and  sailors*"  It  should  be  in 
every  school  library.  There  is  no  general  introduction, 
but  there  is  ah  account  of  the  authorities  given  at  the 
end  of  the  chapters.  There  are  twenty-two  illustrations; 
reproductions  of  old  pictures  or  maps*  The  narrative 
embraces  the  doings  of  Drake,  Osenham^  Morgan, 
Dampier,  and  descriptions  of  the  lives  of  the  buccaneers 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  struggles  for  the 
possession  of  tropical  America.  There  have  been  recently 
many  books  published  which  should  take  the  place  of  the 
novels  of  the  last  generation*  This  is  ooe  of  them,  and 
we  think  it  would  be  better  reading  for  our  boys  than 
even  Kingsley's  *'  Westward  Ho  !  "  It  Is  just  as  exciting, 
and  has  the  advantage  that  the  reader  knows  he  is  getting 
history,  whereas  the  novelist  is  not  bound  lo  guarantee  all 
his  presentations. 

War  and  Reform^  178^1837.  By  A*  H assail.  xx*  + 
304  pp*  (Rivingtons*)  31.— This  is  to  be  the  last  of  a 
series  announced  under  the  title  of  Rivingtons'  *'  Text- 
books of  English  Histoi7, '*  It  is  the  second  to  he  pub- 
lished :  the  first,  on  the  Tudor  dynasty,  was  reviewed  by 
us  some  montns  ago*  Mr.  Hassall  has  had  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  C.  T*  Knaus,  of  Bradford,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  book  is  more  readable,  better  adapted  to  school 
children,  than  its  companion  volume.  In  six  chapters  we 
have  the  story  of  the  war  with  Erance  and  that  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  told  clearly  and  accurately*  There  are  nlso 
a  chapter  on  literature,  a  synopsis  of  principal  events 
arranged  in  columns,  a  list  of  important  dates  in  British 
colonial  history,  and  of  events  in  India*  There  arc  also 
some  half  a  dozen  small  maps  and  an  index. 

Staries  from  Scottish  History^  Selected  by  M*  Edgar* 
Xvii.  +  ijS  pp,  (Harrap.)  u.  6d* — These  stories  have  been 
taken  entirely  from  *Sir  Walter  Scott's  **  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father/* and  whatever  objection  we  might  raise  against 
this  treatment  of  a  child's  classic  is  met,  and  we  are 
bound  to  say  met  fairly  well,  in  the  preface.  Certainly  it 
is  better  that  these  siories  should  be  read  than  that  Scott 
should  be  quite  ignored^  and  it  is  the  editor's  wish  that 
he   should    be    read    in    hts   entirety.       There    are    a    short 
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introduction,  sixtcrn  good  pictures,  and  a  two-page  chrono- 
logical tiible.     The  selections  end  with   1603. 

Outlines  of  English  History.  By  H.  Ince  and  J.  Gilbert. 
viii.+  i57  pp.  (Clive.)  15.  6d. — \  new  edition  of  our  old 
friend  **  Ince  and  Gilbert,"  brought  up  to  date  and  even 
the  rhyming  summary  largely  rewritten.  If  there  are  any 
who  can  still  teach  English  history  from  this  old  and 
curiously"  arranged  book,  they  had  better  get  this  edition, 
which  has  been  revised  and,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  cor- 
rected in  the  light  of  modern  research. 

Crotnwell.  The  Campaif*ns  of  Edf^e  Hill,  Marston  Moor, 
Nascby,  and  of  1648  in  the  North  of  England.  By  Captain 
P.  A.  Charrier.  22  pp.  (Relfe.)  65.  net. — This  is  a  book 
written  by  a  soldier  for  soldiers,  the  scope  of  which  is 
sufllciently  indicated  by  its  title  and  its  number  of  pages. 
The  most  valuable  feature  is  a  series  of  twenty-three  plans, 
printed  on  separate  sheets  of  paper,  which  are  accommo- 
dated in  a  pocket  at  the  end  of  the  book.  These  should 
prove  useful  for  teachers  who  wish  to  interest  their  pupils 
in  the  details  of  military  matters. 

.1  School  History  of  Warwickshire.  By  B.  C.  A.  Windle. 
xiv. -1-222  pp.  (Methuen.)  is.  6d. — Dr.  Windle  has  only 
just  left  Warwickshire  to  preside  over  Queen's  College, 
Cork,  He  is  an  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.,  and  if  these  titles 
had  not  been  on  the  title-page  we  should  have  guessed  at 
least  the  latter  from  the  pages  of  this  book.  It  is  an 
excellent  little  manual  of  Warwickshire  antiquities,  and 
would  be  useful  for  village  and  larger  libraries,  but  it  is 
scarcely  a  **  school  history.'*  Surely  our  pupils,  even 
Warwickshire  ones,  would  be  wearied  with  the  antiquarian 
details  as  to  families  and  ruined  buildings  over  which  Dr. 
Windle  is  so  enthusiastic,  and  about  which  he  evidently 
knows  so  much.  The  temptation  was  great  with  Coventry, 
Warwick,  and  Stratford  as  texts,  but  Dr.  Windle  should 
have  thought  of  his  audience.  He  is  evidently  fonder  of 
mediaeval  Warwickshire  than  of  modern  developments 
therein,  for  though  he  gives  us  a  good  account  of  Birming- 
ham and  its  manufactures,  he  sighs  for  the  quiet  times, 
*•  fre<»  from  the  modern  pests  of  rush,  dust,  noise,  and 
smell.** 

Geography. 

Wall  Map  of  Palestine.  Stanford's  new  Orographical 
Series.  its.  coloured  sheets,  205.  mounted  on  rollers. 
Si«e,  52  in.X62  in.;  scale,  4  miles  to  the  inch. — This  is 
the  newest  of  the  w^ell-known  series  of  orographical  wall 
maps  now  b<Mng  compiled  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  J. 
Mackinder.  Kun^pe  and  Africa  have  aln^ady  appeared : 
Asia  and  North  .\merica  are  promised  shortly.  The  general 
scheme  has  as  its  chief  features  the  colouring  of  the 
different  land-elevations  in  varying  tints  of  brown,  and  the 
employment  of  grey,  almost  transparent,  lettering,  so  as 
to  allow  of  the  insertion  of  numerous  names  without  spoil- 
ing the  graphic  effect  of  the  colouring.  Both  features  arc 
eminently  giHxl ;  the  ci>ntour  lines,  drawn  every  500  ft. 
for  the  lower  and  eveni'  i.ixx^  ft.  for  the  higher  levels, 
bring  out  the  or\^graphy  of  Palestine  most  distinctly,  while 
the  gn*y  name«j.  numennis  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, enable  the  teacher  to  us<*  the  map  as  a  test-map  if 
hr  wishes.  A  rather  lavish  display  of  different  types  of 
printing  for  Old  Totament  and  New  Testament,  and  for 
classical  and  nunlern  namrs.  is  perhaps  a  little  disconcwt- 
ing,  if  not  actually  cimfusing.  at  times.  Much  carr  has 
ber^n  exjiended  on  the  work.  The  sur\*eys  of  the  Palestine 
Kxplorativ^n  Fund  are  the  chief  s>i>urces  which  have  been 
drawn   upon — a  fact   which,  contbined  with  the  director^ 


name,  is  sufficient  guarantee  for  accuracy.  Of  > 
side  Palestine  proper  precise  data  fail,  and  the 
in  a  printed  statement  expressly  guard  themsel 
possible  criticism  in  this  quarter  ;  as,  howev 
would  buy  the  map  for  this  region,  the  possibl« 
from  strict  accuracy  here  may  be  disregarded, 
feature  of  Palestine,  the  Jordan  depression,  is 
shown,  as  it  need  be,  when  one  remembei 
bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  nearly  half  a  mil< 
surface-level  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  that  J< 
its  tropical  palms,  lies  some  io,cxx>  ft.  b< 
Hermon,  with  its  everlastin^g  snow-cap.  A  poir 
and  one  that  is  very  seldom  shown — is  that  ; 
is  plainly  drawn  between  the  typical  Wadis  of 
ranean  region  and  the  streams  which  are  ; 
all  the  year  round.  Finally,  it  is  hardly  nece 
that  the  map  is  right  up  to  date  ;  a  reference 
way  extension,  which  may  be  said  to  take  E 
a  base,  will  confirm  this,  no  unimportant  poii 
of  latter-day  Palestine,  when  proposals  are  z 
motor-boats  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  T 
Capernaum  in  connection  with  the  Mecca  line 

Stanford's  Handy  Atlas  of  Modern  Geograf 
Edition.  (Stanford.)  105.  6d. — This  atlas  cor 
maps  taken  from  Stanford's  Quarto  Atlas,  b 
up  to  date,  an  important  point  in  a  **  handy  ' 
test  it  we  looked  for  the  new  Alberta  and  Si 
of  Canada,  the  East  Bengal  and  Assam  of 
effects  of  the  Treaty  of  Portland  on  the  politics 
of  Japan,  and  the  results  of  the  boundary-  d 
between  Brazil  and  Bolivia  in  the  Acre  tei 
between  England  and  Portugal  in  what  used 
Barotseland.  The  maps  stood  the  test  excellent 
rest,  the  work  is  well  adapted  to  its  obvious 
a  ready  reference,  say,  for  the  morning  new 
such  it  is,  of  course,  not  likely  to  be  of  m^ 
class-teaching  purposes.  It  is  crammed  full 
European  Russia  appears  more  thickly  thr 
towns  than  Holland — and  there  is,  besides, 
index  of  some  100  pages,  enabling  the  read« 
positions  whether  the  names  be  engraved  or  no 

Philip's  Model  Atlas.  (Philip.)  6<f.— The  c 
of  this  small  atlas  is  its  relief  maps,  one  of 
nearly  every  political  map.  They  are  very 
printed,  without  names,  in  blue  and  photogra 
and  in  the  hands  of  good  teachers  should  I 
.Altogether  the  book  contains  eighteen  relief  m 
political    maps,    and    eleven    diagrams.      The 

'  occasionally  a  little  defective,  but.  generally  S] 
whole  work  is  ver>-  creditable,  and,  for  the  m 
lent.     We  note  that  the  publishers  have  wisely 

.  British  Isles,  or  some  portion  of  them,  as  a  si 
in  the  comers  of  the  maps.  We  commend  tl 
junior  forms. 

Pitman's  Sew  Era  Geography  Reader,  O 
;  Heritage.  240  pp.:  illustrated;  maps.  (Piim* 
— This  book,  dealing  with  the  British  Empin 
a  series  designed  to  **  correlate  geography 
lessons."  Each  colony  has  its  history  sketche 
liminar>-  to  the  account  of  its  geography.  T 
or  develop  piilriotism.  the  several  national 
given.  The  numerous  pictures  are  quite  go 
letterpress  inienstini:,  vo  thai  those  teacher 
*•  reiiders  "  lor  lhv:r  i;.v»;:raphy  will  not  go  f; 
irying  the  Ux^k.  lt<  '.-ast  satisfactorv  fea 
•'  handbook  *'  at  the  end. 


t'l  Tnfentietk  Century  Geogmphy  Rt'aders, 
)  tkiok  !,  Li  Hie  Folks  af  Home  ami  Ahfoad. 
t  11.  Life  in  Ouf  Own  and  Other  Landi.  is. — 
e?  speak  for  themsplves.  The  books  introduct^ 
itary  facts  of  geography  in  the  guise  of  a  short 
rathpr  series  of  episode*,  in  which  the  dramatis 
tre  the  usual  Torn  and  Lucy,  or  Alice  and  Jack, 
fs  after  knowledge,  with  Uncle  Jim  and  Captatn 
Ihers  as  purveyors  ther*H>f.  Ex  pede  Herculem  :^ 
pnoiher  forest/  said  Jim,  as  they  came  to  more 
o,*  said  his  father,  *  this  is  a  wood.  There  are 
h  frees  here  to  call  It  a  forest.' "  There  are 
illustr;itIons,  colour^  as  well  as  plain,  and  the 
pieced  In  eight  books* 

H&tbent&tlcB. 

of   Gtcmtiry.     By    W.    D.    Eggar     3«iili.+ 

'acmillan.)    jj.  6£— In  this  manual  the  subjei't 

a  large  extent  on  the  lines  of  the   PracHcal 

Geometry    by    the   same    author,    but    formal 

fc  more  prominently,  and  much  additlonol  matter 

L     It    is    stated    in    the    preface    that    the    book 

pround  necessary  for  various  examinations,   and 

psed  to  infer  from  the  reference  to  Euclitl  as  a 

iiibjeci  thai  a  course  such  as  that  laid  down  in 

I    may    be    considered    sufficient    for    the    school 

pf   geometry.     We    sincerely    hope    that   we   are 

1   this   inference,    but   in    any    case   we   think   it 

Unfortunate    if   school    geometry    were    confined 

DUmits  of  the  manual.     The   practical  geometry 

f   and   the    numerous   illustrations   that    k-ad   up 

[gesE  the  leading  theorems  are  both  Instructive 

ing;  but  we  think   that  much   more  might   be. 

[be,   done   to  cultivate   the   feeling   for  geometry 

from  geometrical  drawing.     A   course  of  draw- 

^   too  far.    may  he  Just  as  fatal  to  a   pupil's 

I  any  coiirse  of  Euclid,   and,   except  under  the 

f    the    best    teachers,    tends    to    become    purely 

■    It    seems    very    strange    that    in    a    book    so 

k  the  practical  spirit  as  the  manual   before  us 

has  been  made  of  the  principle  of  symmetry, 

ItraL     Ko   doubt,    from    the   standpoint   of   ex* 

the  use  of  this  principle  introduces,  or  is  sup- 

iroduce,    certain    difficult  ins  -    but    the    principle 

itful  and  so  simple  that  it  should  occupy  a 

In  elementary  instruction-     We   feel  grateful 

of   this    manual    for    n    preseniation   of    the 

of  geometry  that  should  be  of  great  seriMce 

but  we  must  also  state  that,  as  a  manual  of 

distinct    from    geometrical    drawing,    it    does 

commend  itself  to  us. 


thmeii€.  By  Charles  Pendlebu^>^  assisted 
)«.  xii,  +  204  pp.  (Bel!.)  is.  6J.  (with- 
_  |>ook  h  intended  for  the  middle  and 
^jMlndary  schools,  and  differs  to  a  con- 
sent from  the  earlier  book  of  a  similar 
lljefly  in  the  effort  to  meet  the  recommendations 
^iHee  of  the  Mathematical  Association.  The 
bod  of  treatment  ^eems  to  be  similar  to  that 
Hie  other  works  on   arithmetic   that  bear   Mr. 

fianie* 

> 

1 

ikmeiie.  By  \\\  G.  Bnrchardt.  viit.  +  2ai4- 
rmgtons.)  2s.  (with  answer.s).— This  volume 
the  Awithnutical  Types  and  Examples  by  the 
>  but  contains  new  matter?  tt  possesses  many 


usefijl  features,  and  seems  to  us  to  be  a  really  good  book 
for  school  use, 

Woolwich  Mathematical  Papers  for  the  YtaTs  1896-1905. 
Edited  by  E.  J.  Brooksmith,  (Macmillan.)  6j.— Teachers 
will  welcome  the  new  volume  of  papers,  and  should  find  in 
them  numerous  >iuggestiuns  for  their  daily  work* 

WeAtminster  Test  Cards.  Sch^-me  B.  By  E.  G*  Loder. 
(National  Society's  Depository.)— These  cards  are  arranged 
in  packets,  one  packet  for  each  of  Standards  L*VILr  each 
packet  contains  thirty-two  cards,  and  each  card  two  sets 
of  questions ;  each  packet  contains  two  copies  of  answers, 
and  the  price  per  packet  is  one  shilling  net-  As  a  help  to 
preparing  for  examinations,  the  cards  will  save  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  the  teacher;  we  hope  they  will  not  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  a  regular  text-book* 

Oliver  and  Boyd's  New  Number  Exerciseji.  Book  VI L 
ia8  pp*  {Oliver  and  Boyd.)  Price  (paper  covers)  7^, — This 
part,  which  seems  to  be  the  last  of  the  series,  takes  up  the 
work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  the  earlier  sections 
providing  a  revi,sal  of  previous  work.  Exercises  in 
mensuration,  including  examples  and  illustrations  of  the 
metric  system,  are  Introduced  at  an  eady  stage;  a  con* 
siderable  portion  of  the  book  deals  with  the  usual  com- 
mercial arithmetic,  and  some  attention  is  given  to  approxi- 
mations, while  graphical  illustrations  also  appear.  The 
examples  are  of  a  straightforward  kind,  and  the  book  as 
a  whole  is  a  fair  representative  of  its  class* 

9 deuce  CLnd  Technology. 

Elementary  Science  for  the  PreUminary  Certificate  Ex^ 
aminatian  (General  Section).  Edited  by  R,  W.  Stewart 
and  Wm,  Briggs,  176  pp.  (Clive,)  a^. — ^This  book  has 
been  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  pupil-teachers 
who  are  taking  elementary  science  in  the  Frellminary 
Certificate  Examination,  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  syllabus  of  this  examination  will  remember  that  candi- 
dates are  reijuired  to  select  one  of  several  sections,  in 
addition  to  the  general  section,  which  includes  the  simpler 
physical  measurements,  properties^  of  matter,  heat,  and 
a  few  fundamental  chemical  principles.  The  volume  imder 
notice  is  well  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  pupil* 
teachers*  A  number  of  simple  experiments,  included  in  ibc 
text,  are  described  in  sufficient  detail  to  allow  the  book 
to  be  used  as  a  laboratory  guide ;  and  few  of  the  experi- 
ments offer  manipulative  difficulties  beyond  ihe  capacity  of 
the  average  pupil.  We  notice  that,  once  more,  an  experi- 
ment on  the  irregular  expansion  of  water  (p*  S5)  is  de- 
scribed which  must  fail  necessarily  to  convey  the  required 
information ;  it  is  strange  that  the  considerable  manipU' 
lative  difficulties  of  an  experiment  designed  to  show  this 
important  physical  phenomenon  have  been  Ireated  for  so 
many  years  with  so  little  respect  In  the  several  smaller 
text-books  which  have  been  published  during  this  period. 

A  First  Year's  Course  in  Pratiical  Physics.  By 
J.  Sinclair.  viii»  +  i24  pp.  (BelL)  is,  6d. — Instructions 
are  given  for  laboratory  exercises  dealing  with  lengthy 
area  and  volume,  mass  and  relative  density,  the  pressurt 
of  air  and  related  subjects,  construction  and  use  of  thermo- 
meters, and  effects  of  heat*  Instead  of  the  usual  tables 
of  formulas  and  constants,  blank  tables  are  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  bonk,  so  that  pupils  may  enter  their  owa 
results,  A  test  paper  suitable  for  revision  work  is  given 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  There  is  a  family  resemblance 
in  most  school-books  now  produced  on  practical   physics, 
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and  the  likeness  between  this  and  others  is  seen,  not  only 
in  the  style  of  the  text,  but  also  in  such  illustrations  as 
those  on  pp.  6,  lo,  21,  32,  43,  72,  80,  and  83.  But 
perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  decided  originality  in  a 
book  of  this  character.  In  any  case,  the  course  of  work 
contained  in  the  present  volume  is  very  instructive,  and 
the  directions  are  both  concise  and  helpful. 

Practical  Exercises  in  Chemistry.  By  G.  C.  Donington. 
vii.-H25i  pp.  (Macmillan.)  25.  6J. — This  work  has  been 
written  so  as  to  adapt  the  advantages  of  the  modern  "  re- 
search **  methods  of  study  to  the  actual  conditions  of  class- 
teaching  in  school  laboratories,  where  of  necessity  the 
time  which  can  be  devoted  to  the  subject  is  but  short.  To 
this  end  the  instructions  have  been  made  as  explicit  as 
possible  and  the  results  to  be  expected  in  any  exercise  are 
given  only  in  those  cases  where  they  are  essential  to  the 
sequence  of  ideas  in  succeeding  work.  The  volume  is  in- 
tended for  use  in  ordinary  secondary  schools,  its  scope 
being  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  subjects  included  in  the 
new  syllabus  in  chemistry  for  the  London  Matriculation. 
Besides  dealing  with  problems  such  as  the  rusting  of  iron, 
burning,  interactions  of  acids  and  alkalies,  &'c.,  chapters 
are  devoted  to  equivalent  weights,  carbon,  nitrogen,  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  compounds  and  to  the  investigation  of 
some  organic  substances.  The  author,  in  his  preface, 
admits  the  importance  of  encouraging  self-activity  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils,  but  justifies  the  issue  of  yet  another 
elementary  text-book  as  saving  much  valuable  time  to  the 
teacher.  In  conclusion,  the  volume  can  be  confidently  re- 
commended for  school  use. 

Chemistry  Lecture  Notes.  By  G.  E.  Welch.  63  pp. 
(Blackie.)  is.  6d. — This  book  is  written  from  the  point  of 
view  that  much  valuable  time  is  wasted  in  note-taking, 
and  it  is  quite  the  worst  thing  of  its  kind  that  has  come 
under  our  notice.  It  consists  in  a  succession  of  bare  facts 
put  down  in  the  briefest  possible  form  so  as  to  be  entirely 
destitute  both  of  any  sequence  and  of  literary  style  and 
we  should  consider  it  a  criminal  act  to  put  such  a  work 
in  the  hands  of  a  schoolboy.  Surely  the  whole  point  in 
elementary  science-teaching  in  schools  lies  in  training  the 
pupil  to  observe  facts  and  learn  how  to  record  what  he 
sees  in  simple  and  clear  language,  and  above  all  to  culti- 
vate the  faculty  of  reasoning.  But  Mr.  Welch  prefers  such 
statements  as  "  PbS-f  4H30,  =  PbSO.-f 4H2O  (oil  paint- 
ings)," or  "  Lime  burning.  Kilns  similar  to  blast  furnace; 
fuel  and  limestone  in  alternate  layers  (4  of  limestone  to 
I  fuel).  Dampers  to  regulate  supply  of  air  "  !  Comment 
is  superfluous.  What  good  can  chemistry  taught  on  such 
a  plan  be  to  anyone?  The  volume  is  bound  up  with  blank 
leaves  intended  for  sketches  and  any  additional  notes. 

Art. 

The  "  A.L."  Bold  Outline  Drawing  Cards.  Twelve 
cards  (25  in.  X20  in.)  with  24  examples,  in  cloth-backed  port- 
folio. (Leeds  :  .Arnold.)  105.  6d.  net. — As  an  adjunct  of 
the  natural  history  lesson,  or  as  a  means  of  correlating 
the  natural  history  with  the  drawing  lesson,  these  cards 
should  prove  most  acceptable  to  the  teachers  of  these  sub- 
jects. The  series  consists  of  twenty-four  studies  of  animal 
and  bird  forms,  drawn  in  bold,  simple  outline,  large  enough 
to  be  seen  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  away,  and  conveniently 
eyeleted  for  hanging  or  pinning  to  the  blackboard.  The 
diagrams  have  been  drawn  by  a  "skilful  zoologist,*'  who 
is,  we  fear,  not  always  so  successful  in  his  draughtsman- 
ship as  he  is,  presumably,  in  his  zoology :  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, however,  the  drawings  are  accurate  and  vigorous. 


and  express  in  as  few  lines  as  possible  some  ch 
attitude  of  the  bird  or  beast  represented.  Us 
nection  with  the  natural  history  lesson,  they  fom 
suggestions  for  note-book  sketches,  and  they  are 
simple  to  serve  as  subjects  for  subsequent  memc 
exercises.  Their  value  as  drawing  copies  will  I 
ably  enhanced  in  cases  where  the  teacher  is  at 
supplementary  sketches  on  the  blackboard, 
methods  of  construction  and  treatment,  and  p 
common  sources  of  error. 

The  "  A.L.**  Nature-drawing  Cards.  Two 
cards  11  in.  x  7  in.,  each  packet  containing  24  card 
Arnold.)  2s.  3d.  each  packet,  net. — ^These  card 
as  not  being  quite  so  happy  in  conception  as 
ferred  to  above.  The  drawings  are  similar  in 
execution,  but  are  printed  on  cards  11  in.  X7  i 
intended  for  distribution  among  the  class,  ea< 
consequence  having  a  different  copy.  This  a 
would  not  only  make  the  task  of  supervision  an< 
extremely  difficult,  but  it  would  also  entirely  p 
possibility  of  collective  teaching,  thereby  ent 
siderable  waste  of  time.  As  a  recreation,  01 
from  the  customary  drawing  copy,  they  may  b 
to  keep  a  class  occupied  for  an  hour  or  so — for 
does  not  love  to  draw  an  animal? — but  they  cai 
considered  as  a  serious  contribution  to  the  mat 
drawing  lesson. 

MiBcellaneooB. 

The  Life  and  Experiences  of  Sir  Henry 
F.R.S.  Written  by  Himself.  Pp.  xii.  +  4 
millan.)  125.  net. — Sir  Henry  Roscoe  has  play 
parts  in  his  life  that  this  autobiography  shoul 
a  wide  circle  of  readers.  He  occupies  a  posi 
tinguished  eminence  in  the  world  of  science,  1 
greatly  the  advancement  of  chemical  industry. 
South  Manchester  in  the  House  of  Commons  fi 
1895,  was  a  pioneer  of  technical  education,  an< 
advocate  of  the  claims  which  it  and  other  1 
secondary  education  have  upon  the  resources  o 
State,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  foundation  o; 
Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine,  and  was 
sponsible  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Ui 
London,  of  which  he  was  Vice-Chancellor  foi 
This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  a  survey  of 
varied  and  full  of  usefulness  as  that  of  Sir  He 
but  reference  may  be  made  to  a  few  points 
education.  It  is  pointed  out  that  if  our  educati 
encouraged  originality  instead  of  repressing  it 
destroying  it  by  examination  grinding,  the  inr 
power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood  could  easilv  ke 
van  of  progress.  But  the  people  of  Great  Bri 
understand  nor  believe  in  education.  Here  we 
per  head  of  children  instructed  an  excessive  j 
elementary  school,  but  there  is  an  elementar 
the  Lindischer  Platz,  Zurich,  which  costs  j(^.6t 
and  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  taxes  in 
of  Zurich  is  spent  on  education.  The  encou: 
secondary  education  is  our  most  urgent  need  at 
but  politicians  are  too  much  concerned  wit 
difficulties  in  primary  schools  to  pay  any  atte 
matter.  It  is  necessary  to  read  Sir  Henry  Ros 
of  his  life  and  experiences  to  understand  the  gr< 
for  good  that  can  be  exerted  by  a  single  citiz 
tact,  knowledge,  and  the  instinct  which  us* 
experiences  of  the  past  as  stepping-stones  I 
The  book  is  full  of  interesting  reminiscences. 
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^pleasure    by    students    and    teachers    concerned 
I  an4  education. 

'^ach  the  Bible,     By  the  Rpv.  A.   F,   MitchdL 

niverslt^  Press  of  Liverpool,  and  Williams  and 

:s,  9cl. — -We  turn   to  the   last   page  to  see   what 

itchell  re<rommends,  and  we  find  that  in  every 

e  literary  or  ethicaL     The  historical   teachings 

bJe  are  m   this  list   neglected  ;  and    the   spiritual 

re  enforced.  No  doubt  this  should  be  so  ^  but 
child  to  be  interested  in  the  Bible  if  Sainud* 
Exodus  (we  take  the  au  thorns  instances)  are 
fined?  The  book  is  a  collection  of  lectures*  and 
►f  useful  thought.  But,  at  the  risk  of  offending, 
pit  era  te  what  has  before  been  said  in  this  paper. 
t  teach  the  BibJe  well  because  we  do  not  know 
it,  or  like  it»  At  present  we  are  afraid  of  it, 
Fhought  about  the  Bible  has  not  yet  reached  the 
I  hearts  of  the  teachers  of  England ;  and  the 
jht  is  moribund. 

tj  A*  Neumann,  Translated  by  M,  A.  Canney* 
(Black.)  25.  6if.— This  is.  we  suppose,  an 
ik.  The  historical  J«*sus  is  souj^hi  for*  and 
!thc  '*  legends  *"  of  the  birth,  boyhood,  miracles, 
le,  along,  of  course,  with  the  resurrection  and 
flon.  If  anyone  cares  to  know  what  the  pro- 
rhool  think  of  the  gospel  story*  this  book  will 
hiin.  The  whole  tone  of  it  is  reverent  and 
im  beginning  to  end.  The  book  do*s  not  deny 
f^  and  accfpts.  In  its  own  way,  the  Risen  Christ 

I  the  world  of  to-day. 
^  in  ^uT  Schools.  By  M.  A.  Brown.  1-136  pp. 
p,  6J.— This  is  a  good  am!  full  book  by  an 
'  TtTne-tables,  with  lucid  explanations  and  direc- 
I  sorts,  leave  the  reader  never  in  doubt ;  but*  so 
see*  such  subjects  as  finance,  the  mana£;cment 
'he  choice  of  teachers  and  the  requirements  made 
ire  not  touched  on.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
0  the  enthusiaM  ;  but  enthusiasts  will  not  ask 
:  '*  Can  wiy  sj'stem,  which  works  so  well  with 
ipted  to  the  poor,  the  ill-fed,  the  unwashed*  the 
d*  and  the  oirerworked  ?  "  Circumstances  do  not 
;  they  are  cases. 

EdueaiioH  and  National  Life,  By  J.  E.  G. 
srency-  i-aSS  pp.  (Swan  Sonnenschein.)  ^s. — 
one  come  across  a  book  with  so  clear  a  grasp 
itlonal  (primary)  system.  It  bristles  with  know- 
tously  shown.  Absolutely  fair*  it  speaks  in  the 
rag  way   for   the  relij^ious  background  of  educa- 

it    scarcely    sees    light    through    the    darkness. 

said  on  school  libraries*  on  the  education  of 
lo«r,  on  school  nurseries,  is  excellent ;  but  it 
account  of  the  great  retarding  influences  that 
wl  after  the  army  of  teachers.  Men  and  women 
d  literature ;  they  dislike  art ;  they  do  not  want 
roved  into  angels.  They  bve  gambling;  many 
ist     without     drink*     and     their     motto     is     not 

Wc  are  the  prodtict  of  an  earlier  generation* 
e  slowly  correcting  that  generation's  mistakes 
g  fresh  ones  for  others  to  corre<:t.  The  author 
ehes    on    our    fcal    df faculties ;    is    he    afraid    of 

ihem? 

Buchanufi  and  his  Times^  i-q6  pp.  (Edin- 
phanr*  Anderson  and  Ferner.)  11.— A  brightly 
jl  printed,  and  ropiously  illustrated  account  of 
scholar*  It  is  r**ducod  from  the  larger  life  by 
Mr.  P.  Hume  Brown. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Editors  do  net  hold  themstlves  tespansibie  Jor  liie 
opittions  expreised  in  lettets  whkh  appear  in  these 
eoiumns.  As  a  rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or 
revieiv  printed  in  Thk  School  World  -u^ill  be  suhtniiled 
to  the  contributor  before  pubtication,  sq  that  the  criticism 
and  reply  may  appear  together. 

It  School  Science  Worth  H»v|ti^7 

Thk  fact  is  often  deplored  that  so  little  is  done  in  our 
schools  to  teach  the  art  of  reading  v  ihe  vituperative  com- 
mentaries emanating  from  East  Ham  and  Longton  on  my 
recent  article,  if  not  most  of  the  letters  it  has  called  forth, 
afford  clear  proof  of  inability  to  read  \  even  my  friend  Mr. 
Doniagton  misrepresents  me  altogether*  for  example,  as 
recommending  that  at  school  no  facts  should  be  learnt  save 
those  which  scholars  acquire  from  their  own  practical 
work.  My  contention  was  and  is,  simply,  that  far  too 
little  is  being  done  in  schools  to  leach  the  experimental 
method  properly.  To  fly  into  tantrums  over  so  solemn  a 
question  as  that  I  have  asked  is,  to  say  the  least,  mtre 
waste  of  energy.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  very 
few  teachers  have  learnt  to  appreciate  Ihe  fundamental 
I  importance  of  method ;  nor  is  this  surprising  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  nowhere  is  the  attempt  made  consistently 
to  give  thorough  training  in  method. 

1  might  have  put  my  «^tjestlon  on  a  far  broader  basis 
by  asking:  **  U  School  Education  worth  having?^*  My 
conclusion  would  have  been  to  the  same  effect ;  but  1 
thought  it  better  to  be  constructively  critical  and  10  deal 
with  my  own  special  subject.  The  motes  in  the  eyes  of 
teachers  generally  may  be  suflficicntly  apparent  but  the 
beam  in  my  own  concerns  me  most  i  I  am  still  determined 
to  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  reduce  its  sijce,  anathemas  not- 
withstanding. Nevfertheless*  to  repeat  words  I  used  at 
Belfast,  quoted  from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes :  **  f  don^t 
want  you  (teachers)  to  believe  anything  I  say,  I  only  want 
you  to  try  to  see  what  make*i  me  believe  it."  I  know 
what   the  eflfect   will   then  be.     Penitence  must  come* 

And  in  complaining  of  the  rate  of  progress  I  am  not  alone. 
In  the  article  on  Waste  in  Higher  Education  in  his  book  on 
'*  The  Trend  in  Higher  Education,'*  the  late  Dr.  Harper, 
president  of  the  University  of  Chicago*  points  out  that 
**  the  introduction  of  science  studies  in  the  high  schools 
and  academies  does  not  seem  to  hn\e  produced  any  serious 
impression.  The  fact,  however,  seems  to  be  that  the 
advantage  gained  from  the  prosecution  of  science  studies  has 
not  counteracted  (he  disadvantage  which  follows  from 
undertaking  work  in  a  greater  number  of  subjects.  In 
secondary  work*  dissipation  is  the  order  of  tlie  day  and 
dissipation  is  only  another  term  for  waste.  The  effort  to 
give  the  student  a  little  knowledge  of  many  subjects  makes 
accuracy  impossible  and  consequently  renders  inevitable  a 
great  waste.  .  .  . 

**  The  one  habit  upon  which  more  depends  than  on  all 
others  is  the  habit  ©f  accuracy.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that 
some  minds  are  entirely  incapable  of  acquiring  this  habit. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  a  habit  which  may  be  gained  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  by  careful  cultivation ;  and  every 
mental  effort,  according  to  its  character,  will  lead  to  the 
development  of  accurate  habits  of  thought  or  to  the  opposite. 
The  boy  in  the  training  school  is  compelled  to  learn 
accuracy  or  inaccuracy.  Language  cannot  describe  the  in- 
calculable waste  involved  in  the  cost  to  society  in  the  case 
of  every  individual  whose  training  fails  to  secure  for  him 
this  accuracy.  The  whole  future  life  of  the  man  h  in- 
volved.^- 
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How  many  teachers  realise  that  this  is  the  case? 

To  be  of  any  use,  these  discussions  must  be  carried  on 
in  a  serious  and  relevant  manner — some  attempt  must  be 
made  among  us  to  develop  the  spirit  of  Bushido.  Lord 
Redpsdfile,  in  his  account  of  the  Garter  Mission  to  Japan, 
makes  an  interesting  reference  to  a  meeting  in  Tokyo  of 
the  Cambridge  Society,  a  society  of  Japanese  gentlemen 
who  have  been  at  our  English  universities,  all  of  them 
distinguished  men  who  have  made  their  mark.  Speaking 
of  their  attitude  when  at  college,  he  says  :  "  They  do  not 
waste  their  time,  these  Japanese  students ;  they  are  no  milk- 
sops and  are  ready  enough  to  play  their  part  in  any  game, 
whether  of  war  or  peace.  But  when  they  work  they  work 
and  education  is  to  them  something  as  sacred  as  religion 
itself."  We  need  to  have  a  little  of  this  spirit  infused  into 
us.  Nothing  is  more  surprising  than  the  critical  capacity 
the  Japanese  have  shown  in  selecting  the  essential  elements 
of  success  from  western  civilisation  :  why  cannot,  why  do 
not,  we  show  greater  capacity  in  selecting  from  the  mass 
of  material  at  hand  the  essentials  of  progress? 

The  Gilbertian  Pooh-Bah  represents  a  very  human 
and  lovable  type ;  and  the  pedagogic  Pooh-Bah  has  a 
certain  future ;  water-tight  compartments  must  inevitably 
disappear  from  schools  as  these  become  rational  institu- 
tions. 

We  do  not  cultivate  truth  sufficiently  in  our  schools. 
What  we  arc  pleased  to  call  the  development  of  character 
eventuates  in  the  universal  habit  of  turning  up  the  ragged 
seams  of  our  trousers  as  a  pretentious  badge  of  gentility. 
How  can  true  character  be  developed  in  a  youth  who 
insist  on  bearing  such  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  lack 
of   mental   independence? 

In  this  connection,  it  were  well  to  remember  Emerson's 
pregnant  words  :  '*  God  offers  to  every  mind  its  choice 
between  truth  and  repose.  Take  which  you  please,  you 
can  never  have  both.  Between  these,  as  a  pendulum,  man 
oscillates.  He  in  whom  the  love  of  repose  predominates 
will  accept  the  first  creed,  the  first  philosophy,  the  first 
political  party  he  meets— most  likely  his  father's.  He  gets 
rest,  commodity  and  reputation  ;  but  he  shuts  the  door  of 
truth.  He  in  whom  the  love  of  truth  predominates  will 
k<  ep  himself  aloof  from  all  moorings  and  afloat.  He  will 
abstain  from  dogmatism  and  recognise  all  the  opposite 
negations  between  which,  as  walls,  his  being  is  moving. 
He  submits  to  the  inconvenience  of  suspense  and  imperfect 
opinion  but  he  is  a  candidate  for  truth,  as  the  other  is 
not ;  and  respects  the  highest  law  of  his  being." 

A  scientific  worker  must  ever  submit  to  the  inconvenience 
of  suspense  and  imperfect  opinion — the  love  of  truth  must 
dominate  him.  This  is  the  message  of  science — the  reason, 
perhaps,  of  its  unpopularity  among  the  schoolmen. 

Mr.  Brett  will  understand  from  this  why  I  attach  such 
importance  to  experimental  studies  as  a  means  of  moral 
training  and  why  I  have  taken  such  exception  to  the 
slovenly  ways  in  vogue  of  imparting  the  instruction. 
Tennyson's  well-known  lines  may  be  taken  as  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  philosophy  of  the  truly  scientific  worker  : — 

"  Flower  in   the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies  ; — 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand. 
Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all    and  all  in  all, 
T  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

Surely  no  slight  force  as  moral  training  may  be  con- 
ctKitHl  to  discipline  of  which  the  ultimate  effect  can  be  thus 
depicted.     But  1  should  be  the  last  to  sav  "  Yes  "  to  Mr. 


Brett's  question  :  "  Can  all  that  we  require  in 
be  formed  by  an  inductive  process  of  experimental 
however  well  directed?  "  Neither  can  this  be  aca 
however,  through  any  other  single  branch  of  sch 
to  such  an  end,  all  subjects  must  be  made  to  co-o 
H  we  apply  the  touchstone  of  truth  to  our  tea 
cannot,  in  the  long  run,  go  far  ivrong :  but, 
difficulty  of  it  ! 

Henry  E.  Arm 

Modified  Experiments  in  Chemistry  and  PI 

Determination  of  the  Equivalent  of  Sodium.— 
laboratories  experiments  involving  the  use  of  s< 
severely  left  alone,  on  account  of  the  danger  \ 
been  found  to  accompany  such  experiments.  It 
pity,  however,  to  neglect  such  an  interesting  ai 
experiment  as  the  determination  of  the  equi 
sodium  by  its  action  on  water  and  subsequent 
ment  of  the  hydrogen  produced.  Although  the 
method  has  been  in  use  in  the  laboratories  her 
last  two  years,  1  have  not  yet  had  any  unto  wan 
occur. 

A  50  C.C.  tube  graduated  in  tenths  of  a  cubic  ( 
is  used  for  the  collection  of  the  hydrogen   (Fig. 
essential  that  the  tube  should  be  full  of  water ;  no 


Fig. 


bubbles  must  be  present.  The  weighing  tube  a 
closing  up  one  end  of  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  < 
internal  bore)  is  fitted  with  a  piece  of  indiarubfc 
and  a  pinchcock.  Its  weight  is  obtained,  and  tl 
005  gram  of  freshly  cut  sodium,  shaped  so  as  to 
the  tube  easily,  is  introduced,  and  the  whole 
accurately.  The  pinchcock  is  removed,  and  the 
tube  is  fitted  on  to  the  delivery  tube  (of  the  sam 
bore)  at  h.  Keeping  the  weighing  tube  horizonta 
prevent  the  sodium  from  running  dowa  the  tube,  1 
the  delivery  tube  is  brought  under  the  ^vater  in 
basin.  Allow  the  bubble  of  air  to  escape  from  the 
delivery  tube,  and  then  bring  it  under  the  moa 
graduated  tube,  as  in  the  illustration.  The  weig 
is  now  brought  up  into  the  position  c,  when  tin 
sodium  runs  down  the  delivery  tube  and  round 
up  into  the  water  contained  in  the  graduated  ti 
level  of  the  water  in  the  delivery  tube  at  /  rem 
stant.  It  is  important  that  the  d^ivery  tube  i 
thoroughly  dried  out  before  each  detenninatioo. 


I   ejcainple  b  the  result  of  an  equivalent  rfetermina- 
■irri«d  out  by  one  of  my  students  : — 
pPeigbi  of  rube  +  pinch  cock  +  sodium  =  15887  grams. 
I     •,  M  „  alone    ==  15^845      „ 

;.  Weight  of  sodium  ukcn  =  0*041      », 
pervttire  of  waier  in  bftSin       ...     ...     ^il'S^C 

tight  of  barometer =737  mm. 

in  m  e  of  h  y d  rofien  evol  ved   , .     ...     .  .     =  22  *4  c.  c. 

e&&tite  of  water  vapour  at  12 "6°  C.     ..*     =  tO'S  mm, 
pTcssuie  on  the  hydrogen  =737  ^  10 '8  ^726 'a  mm. 

iing  for  temperature  !»nd  pressure  i — 

*     285-6      7(^ 
c.c.  of  hydrogen  at  N.T.R  weiEhs  o  ocxoSg^  grams, 
c,c,  „  tf  weigh  00000896^20-46 

001835  grams, 
35  etams  of  hydrogen  are  liberated  by  0042  grams  of 

of  bjrdfttgcn  is  liberated  by 

o  042    _23'92  grams  of  sodium* 
0-001833 

ittiition   of   IHe   Coefficient  of   Abs&luU  Expansion 

gi#iil.^Tbe   ordinary    laboratory    method    of    dfiler- 

thc   foi?flicient   of   absolute    expansion    of    a    liquid 

by    means  of   the   diliilometer 

«  Cotton. -mfol  Is  a  process  involving  mani* 
pulatjvc  skill  on  tho  part  of 
the  student,  and  is  not  an 
e.^periment  cakulat«HJ  to  gtve 
a  satisfactory  result  in  the 
hands  of  a  junior  student. 
The  foljnwing  modification  oi 
the  detfrniinatjon,  with  reason- 
able care  in  the  rnanipula- 
tion»  gives  verj-  toU^rable  re- 
^i^r  suits.  The  acf ompanying  dia- 
gram shows  the  method  and 
apparatus  required.  T  h  ^ 
graduated  tube  may  be  the 
ordinary  50  cc.  gas  lube 
divided  into  tenths  of  a  cubic 
centimetre.  About  10  c.c,  of, 
say,  absolute  alcohol  are  intro- 
duced into  the  dry  graduated 
tube  by  means  of  a  long  thistle 
funnel^  so  as  not  to  wet  I  he 
sides  of  the  tube,  and  a 
plug  of  cotton-wool  is  in- 
in  the  open  trd  of  the  tube  in  order  to  minimise 
(vaporatjon  of  the  alcohol  whilst  the  experiment  is 
pefform**d  (Wig.  2).  A  thermo meter  is  attached  to  the 
ati^d  tube  by  mean«  of  two  rubber  rings  rut  off  from  a 
o>S  indiarubber  tubing,  and  the  arrangement  [s  then 
in  a  Iteaker  of  ro!d  water  standing  on  a  sand-bath 
■toed  by  a  tripod.  The  water  is  well  stirred,  and 
^Bperature  of  The  hath  and  the  volume  of  the 
^Bori^  read  off  stmu^taneoush^  A  lens  helps  con- 
^Hr  in  the  readings-  Heat  is  now  appllrd  to  the 
!►  (which  is  kept  well  stirred)  by  means  of  a  rose 
ptr.  When  a  temperature  of  about  bo°  C*  is  reached. 
f*'ttij*r-rarure  and  the  volume  of  the  alcohol  are  again 
d.  l-"rom  ihe  dam  thus  obtained  the  toelUcient  cf 
trent  expansion  of  akohoi  in  glass  can  be  calculated, 
-ilntn  the  coeflUcier^l  of  absolute  expansion  of  nlcohnl 
p|>f01jmateJy   equal    to   the   coefficient   of   apparent   ex- 
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pansion  of  alcohol  tn  glass,  increased  by  the  coefTicient 
of  cubical  expfvnslon  of  glass,  it  is  easy,  knowing  the 
value  of  the  latter,  to  obtain  the  real  or  absolute  expansion 
o(  Ihe  alcohol.  The  following  example  Is  the  result  of  an 
experiment  performed  by  a  junior  student  in  the  school 
laboralorj'  :— 


Volome  of  ^coho]  after  heating 
11  1)        before   „ 


=  IO'40  c.c, 
=  10  00  C.C 


Total  expansion  of  alcohol     ...     =  0-40  c,c. 

Temperature  i>f  bath  after  heating      ...  =58'  C 

,,  ,1  before  heating    ...  -20'' C 

Rise  n  temperature       ..*      ..  -38°  C 

Since  10  c.c.  of  alcohol  expand  0*40  c.c.  through  jS*  C, 


0'40 


10x38 


Then    I  c.c         n 
-O"ooi0526c.c. 
Coefficient  of  apparent  expansion  of  alcohol  in  glass  =00010526 


cubical 


glass 


^Q  "00002  58 


/.  Coefficient  of  absolute    expansion    of   alcohol 

between  20' C.  and  58"  C.    ...     ...     ...     ,..     =0*0010784 

The  copfticjents  of  absolute  expansion  of  other  liquids 
may  be  obtained  by  this  method,  the  most  suitable  liquids 
being  benzene  (0=00138),  petroleum  (000009),  ^'^d  turpen- 
tine {000105).  E.  T*   BUCKNELL. 

St.  PhiUp's  Grammar  School,  and  the  Oratory  School, 
Birmingham. 

Modern  Experlinenta  in  Edaoatloii, 

We  ask  you  to  allow  us  to  draw  attention  ihrough 
your  columns  to  a  valuable  educatlomil  e^i  peri  men  t  whicb^ 
has  been  going  on  long  enough  now  to  esiablish  a  definite 
result,  and  we  venture  to  think  In  deserving  of  altentitm 
frnm  all  I  hose  who  are  interest^  in  the  advance  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country. 

Aboui  fifteen  years  ago  Miss  Mason,  of  the  House  of 
Education,  Ambleside,  began  to  organise  the  teaching  given 
In  private  schoolrooms  with  a  view  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  work  done  to  that  aci'ompHshL-d  in  Ihe  best  schools. 
The  n^achinery  by  which  she  has  achieved  hf-r  purpose 
has  been  very  simple.  She  has  trained  a  reriam  number 
of  governesses  at  Ambleside  on  her  own  lines,  but  she 
has^  not  confined  her  work  to  their  scho<:>lrcioms.  A  suit- 
able time-table  and  scheme  of  work  in  four  grades  may 
be  had   by   any   member  of  the   Parents*  National    Educa- 


rooms  that  have  adopted  her  scheme  form  what  is 
known  as  the  Parents*  Union  School.  The  experiment  to 
which  we  allude  has  been  carried  out  in  this  *'  school  ** 
for  fifteen  years,  and  its  success  has  led  Mi*is  .Mason  10 
submit  her  results  to  the  profession  with  a  view  to  their 
wider  adoption.  We  are  among  those  whom  she  w«s 
good  enough  to  invite  to  a  conference  held  at  the  House 
of  Education  itt  Whilsuntide,  and  we  desire  to  record  our 
sense  of  the  value  of  her  e3ipeHment  as  regards  the  literary 
side  of  a  child  *s  cduriTiion. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Parents'  Unbn  School  Is  very 
wide,  and  includes  alt  Ihe  subjects  ordinarily  taught  in 
schools,  besides  hand-work  and  physical  oxercirtes.  The 
originality  Hes  in  the  methods  of  work  prescribt^d  by  Mi^js 
Mason  with  regard  to  '*  Knglish  subjects.*'  Miss  Mason 
bases  all  humanistic  work  on  a  study  of  hislory,  and  fron» 
the  earliest  age  devotes  much  time  to  it,  demanding.  Iron 
the  first,  independent  study  on  the  part  of  the  child.  The 
books  he   is   to   use   are   selected   with   the   greatest   cnr« 
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mere  text-books  and  readers  are  difcarded,  and  those  of 
Jiving  interest  chosen.  Miss  Mason  allots  a  certain  por- 
tion for  the  study  of  each  class  each  term ;  the  child 
.reads  part  of  this  daily  in  lesson  hours,  and  the  teacher's 
function  is  confined  to  directing  the  work,  inspiring  in- 
terest, and  setting  some  test  that  demands  reflection,  e,g, 
catling  on  the  child  from  time  to  time  to  narrate  some- 
thing of  what  he  has  read.  During  the  term  a  great  deal 
of  ground  is  covered,  and  towards  the  end  a  few  test 
•questions  sent  by  Miss  Mason  are  answered,  children  who 
.are  too  young  to  write  dictating  their  answers  to  others. 
Some  hundreds  of  these  answers  were  submitted  to  us 
for  inspection,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  bear  out 
Miss  Mason's  belief  that  her  system  has  succeeded  : — 

(i)  In  forming  habits  of  concentration  and  of  independ- 
.€nt  study  at  an  early  age. 

(2)  In  overcoming  to  a  large  extent  the  difficulties  of 
English  composition  and  spelling. 

(3)  In  imparting  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge 
of  various  kinds. 

We  watched  a  small  school  at  work  on  Miss  Mason's 
system,  and  discussed  freely  with  her  various  questions 
that  were  raised.  Her  testimony  was  supported  by  those 
present  who,  as  parents  or  teachers,  had  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  work,  and  in  particular  by  the  headmasters 
of  two  preparatory  schools  who  have  adopted  the  Parents' 
Union   scheme   for   their   lower  classes. 

Detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  hon. 
secretary,  Mrs.  Franklin,  50,  Porchester  Terrace,  London, 
\V. 

(Signed)  W.  C.  Compton,  Headmaster,  Dover  College ; 
B.  Field  Hall,  Principal,  High  Cliff  School,  Scarborough ; 
Margaret  I.  Gardiner,  Headmistress,  St.  Felix  School, 
Southwold ;  Ethel  Gavin,  Headmistress,  Notling  Hill 
High  School,  London,  \V.  ;  C.  H.  Gibbs,  Principal,  Sloane 
Street  Preparatory  School,  S.W.  ;  Cecil  Grant,  Head- 
master, Keswick  School ;  Bertram  Hawker,  Member  of 
Education  Committee,  South  Australian  Government ; 
F.  Hawkesworth,  The  Vicarage,  Ambleside ;  Lionel  Hel- 
bert.  Principal,  West  Downs  Preparatory  School,  Win- 
chester; S.  Heron,  Headmistress,  Wyggeston  Girls'  High 
School,  Leicester;  Julia  F.  Huxley,  Principal,  Prior's 
Field,  Godalming;  Cyril  Jackson,  formerly  H.M.C.I.  ; 
L.  Kjellberg,  Principal,  Fridhem,  King's  Lynn ; 
<^.  LowRY,  Headmaster,  Sedbergh  School ;  E.  R.  Murray, 
Lf'cturer,  Maria  Grey  Training  College ;  Claude  H. 
Parez,  formerly  H.M.C.I. ;  Mary  Wolseley  Lewis,  Head- 
mistress, Church  of  England  High  School,  Eaton  Square, 
S.W.  :  E.  WooDHOUSE,  Headmistress,  Clapham  High 
School,  London,  S.W.  ;  J.  Wynne  Edwards,  Headmaster, 
Leeds   Grammar   School. 

The  Seven  Sevens. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  solution  of  the  interesting  pro- 
blem which  appeared  in  last  month's  School  World,  and 
I  have  given  with  it,  in  some  detail,  the  process  of  reason- 
ing  by   which   the   result   was  reached. 

(i)  Since  multiplication  of  the  divisor  by  7  gives  6 
figures  in  the  product,  while  the  2nd  and  4th  multiplica- 
tions give  7  figures,  the  divisor  must  begin  with  11,  12, 
13,  or  14,  and  the  2nd  and  4th  figures  of  the  quotient  are 
•8  or  9. 

(a)  Since  the  product  of  the  divisor  multiplied  by  7  has 
Its  and  digit  7,  it  is  found  by  trial  that  the  divisor 
must  begin  with  iii,   124,   125,    138,  or  139. 

{3)  The  3rd  remainder  must  evidently  begin  with  10, 
JUMt    therefore    also    the    4th     product    begins     with     10. 


Hence  either  divisor  begins  with  iii,  and  41! 
quotient  is  9,  or  divisor  begins  125,  and  4tl 
quotient  is  8. 

(4)  But  if  9  were  the  4th  figure  of  the  quo 
since  the  product  has  its  3rd  digit  from  the  r 
divisor  would  require  to  begin  with  11 197,  w 
make  the  product  by  7  have  an  8  in  the  am 
stead  of  a  7.  Hence  the  4th  figure  in  the  qu 
and  the  divisor  begins  with  12547,  the  6th  fi 
less  than  5. 

(5)  Since  the  3rd  product  (by  7)  b^ins  878,  a 

above  cannot  be  greater  than  979 tfa 

remainder  begms  loi  ;  and  since  the  4th  proc 
100,  therefore  the  last  remainder  begins  with 
the  last  figure  of  the  quotient  must  be  i. 

(6)  On  trying  4,  3,  2,  i  in  succession  as  6th  < 
divisor,  and  working  the  division  backwards,  ; 
that  the  2nd  of  these  alone  satisfies  the  con 
yet  considered,  and  that  the  following  is  the  full 

I   2  5  4®3)7  305  4  2  8  4   1    3(5  J 
62736s 

I    I   o   I   7(7)8 
100378    4 

9r7^9  9   4  4 
8Mn8  3    I    I 


1    o    I    0 
1003 


(7)1    i 


125473 
125473 


Drummond  Villa,  Inverness. 

[Solutions  have  also  been  received  from  the 
the  problem  and  from  J.  L.  Miller,  of  Nottinj 
School. — Editors.] 
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V\l>EK  THE  liENEH.M.   KniTOKSHl  1'   HK 

A.   GUTIXKESIUCH,    B.A., 

.i«!itH&](]l  Miwter,  Mimcroft'*  School ;  Lecturer  in  English  CEvenins  Cbwen),  King**  CoUegc,  Ltindim, 


iK6  vvtU  >m  preparf^il  on  the  following  l»riee  i^ 
will  \tv  titatecl  ii«  lileraturc?,  nut  aa  veliicles  for  uramnmticii!  or  philologicul  instruction,  and  will  be  choeeti  M»  ^ 

iH  foui  y«,'iiH'  eonrse  in  Kngliah  miggealed  by  the  Bojird  of  Education, 

mc  will  bj?  coiuplete  iu  itself,  and  will  contain  ^.u^idetit  nmtl«*r  for  oii«  lerm's  work. 

1   fthort   irjtrwkictions  will  be  given  wherti  they  are  necessary,   but  they  will  be  tts   brief    m  poeaibk.     No 
itifjMS  will  bp  gi^'en  of  wonla  iv5uch  can  lie  found  iu  tho  otdinarj*  Humll  Engllsb  Diclionary* 
■  ^  -'Tbk%  the  ttjmtiiL'nlnry  will  take  llie  farm  of  short  esi^ay^,  rather  than  of  scattered  and  imtekted  not*^ 
u  !i  (joiitivin  a  short  bibliography,  giving  not  onlj^  titles  of  iHJoks,  but  lUso  prices  ar»d  publbhers. 
TMK    lifLLOH'lNti     VOf.irMEJS    Alti-:    !>'      ifltri:    rRis:PAJeATiOA  :^ 


T    YEAR* 

[©SLEYS  HEROES     Edited  bv  L.  H.  PoMn  B.A-. 

S  TALES  FROH  8HAKEBPEARE.     Selected  and 

DfHD    YEAR. 

iTT'S  IVAN  HOE  (Abridged).     Edited  by  F  C.  Lack- 

jt  «j-  i     A  *  ^  £  ■  1  I J I  r  ^I ,  I  - 1 1. 1 ,  ,si  I   W  li]  t  cr  8t.  *loh  u  a  ik!ii»b  BRtt«r«(i, 

GFELLOW^a    HIAWATHA.     Edited  bv  A.    Gitth- 

II  .  r      U  A        lOd. 

[IRIES    OF     KING     ARTHUR.      Fn^m    Mivlory    and 
*   *riy* 'IK    E.UtW  by  H.  a.  Batk.  M.A.    lOd, 


THIRD    YEAR. 

COLERIDOE  3  ANCIENT  UARINER,  AND  8ELECTE0 

OLD    ENGLISH    BALLADS*     EJiUii  U-   A.  r-i  mek»  i.^  ii,    B^V 
lOd. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  BOSWELLBLIFE  OF  JOHNBOK. 
tod, 
FOURTH    YEAR. 
CHARLES  LAMB     SELECTED  ESSAYS  &nd  LETTERS, 

H.JitLil  l.v  A.  (ii  TUKKu  ft,  11. A.     Ittd, 
PARADISE   LOST,     ^^eleerion?^  <  hoseu  tu  give  tht;  sUtty  rjf 
thi'-  w  |i^*Ib  l^oiiui      1  s. 

CHAUCER     THE  PROLOGUE  TO  THE   LEGEND  OP 
GOOD  WOMEN.    Kiiited  by  a.  lifTiiKKj^i*,  ij.a.    Is* 


THE    TEACHING    OP   UNGLISH   LITBRATURB    IN   THB    SECONDARY   SCHOOL. 

Ity   A,  *;rTiThKKrii,   IJ  A -^  and  Ih  H.   UwK,  SI. A.     {Mrtt'tt^  ^h**rf/,..j 
book,  wtiifh  is  in  iiotive  prL'pariktLOn,  will  cont4iin  chapters  on  gene  ml  prindplea,  nnd  liiul-s  and  augge«tiiJii>  for  tb# 
text*  puUii*hed  in  this  aeries, 

Messrs.  Bell  wilt  be  pleased  to  send  the[r  latest  Edueatloaal  Caulogii«s  to  any  address  on  application. 

LttMios:  GEORUE  BELL  &  SONS,  Vohk  Hofste,  FoftTt'oAL  Strbkt,  W,C. 
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ENGINEERING    AND   CHEMISTRY. 

CITY    AND    GUILDS    OF    LONDON 

INSTITUTE. 

The  Bntmnco  ExAiuiuations  U)  the  InBtitute'8  Colki^os  are  hold  in 
September.  Particulars  of  the  Entrance  Examinations,  Hoholarships, 
Fera,  and  Courses  of  Study,  may  bo  obtained  from  tho  respective  Colleges, 
or  from  tho  Head  Ufflee  t>f  tho  Institute,  Gresham  College,  BaHinghall 
Straet,  E.C. 

OITY  AND  QUILD8  OBNTRAL  TBCHNIOAL  COLLBQB. 

(Exhibition  Road,  S.W.) 
ACoUogc  for  Higher  Technical  Instruction  for  DayStudentJi  not  under 
IC  prepiring  to  become  Civil,  Mechanical,  or  Elcctriail  Engineers, 
Ohtrntoal  and  other  Manufacturers,  and  Teachers.  Tlie  College  is  a 
"  8Qhool  of  tho  University  of  London  "  in  tho  Faculty  of  Engineering. 
Fee  for  a  full  Associateship  Cour.Hc,  ^^i\  per  Hossion.  Professors  :— 
CI9U  UAit  MKr/tiUiiK'if  E,ujln>;<ri,iy  W.  E.  Dalbv,  M.A.,  B.8c.,  M.Inst.C.E. 
I  W.  E.  Ayrto.n,  F.RS.,  Past  Pros. 
••  I      In8tE.E. 


JSftUriecU  Bti(iiti>:o'ino 


/  H.     E.    Armstron'o,    Ph.D.,     LL.D., 
•l     F.R.S. 
...    O.  Hknkici,  Ph.D.,  LL.I).,  F.R.S. 


CkmMiy 

eiTY  AND  GUILDS  TBCHNIOAL  OOLLBQB,  PIN8BURV. 

(Lkovard  Strkkt,  City  Road,  E.C.) 

AOoUoge  for  Intermediate  Instruction  for  Day  Students  preparing  to 

enter  Sngincering  and  Chemical  Industries,  and  for  Evening  iStudents. 

Feea,  MM  i)or  Session  for  Day  Students.     Professors  :— 

B<.^*^«,.  t  PI  „,  .>,  /  !.•.«• ...  .•  .„  i  Silvants  p.  Thompson,  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 
PAytM»  ai»<<  SUrtr.n^  b.ic,nx«,  uxg  \      principal  of  the  College. 

Mtekanicnl       Bn»jnu.'^,'i,ig       «f>i'n  E.  G.  Cokkr,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.E., 

Hathtmatica /     M. Inst M.E.,  A. M.Inst. C.E. 

CUewii^ R.  Mkldola,  F.RS.,  F.I.C. 

City  and  Guilds  uf  Loudon  Institute, 

Gresham  College,  Basingball  Street,  E.C. 


UNIVBRtlTY  OP  LONDON. 

UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE. 


Provost :  T.  GREGORY  FOSTER,  Ph.D. 
FACULTIES  OF  ARTS  AND  LAWS,  AND  OF  SCIENCE. 
The  SESSION  l\m-7  will  begin  on  TUESDAY.  OCTOBER  lind.    The 
Provost  and  Deans  will  attend  on  Monday,  (October  1st  and  Tuesday, 
October  2nd,  from  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  for  the  admission  of  Students. 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  (Slade  Scho«il)  will  open  on  Monday, 
October  Ist,  and  Students  may  ]>e  admitted  on  or  before  that  day. 

The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Laws  will  begin  on  Thursday, 
October  4th. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 
The  SESSION  will  begin  on  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  Ut. 
The  following  Prospectuses  are  now  ready  and  may  be  liad  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretarv  :— 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Laws  (including  Economics). 
Faculty  of  Science. 
Facility  of  Medical  Sciences. 
Tlie  Indian  School, 
Tile  Dcpartraonts  of  Fine  ArtJ«. 
The  Deijarttnent  of  Engineering. 
The  School  of  Archittcture. 
The  Department  of  Public  Health. 
Scholarships,  Prixes,  &o. 

Ptwt -graduate  Courses  and  Arrangements  for  Research. 
Studentn  are  admitted  to  courses  *>(  instruction  in  any  one  subject, 
provided  there  lie  nHini. 

Spocial  proviHioii  in  made  for  Post-graduate  and  Research  work  in  the 
various  KuV>jeot»  taught  at  the  College. 

Residence  for  Wotuen  Sttidents  is  provided  at  College  Hall,  Byng 
Place.  A  list  of  ruc«>gnlsed  boarding  residences  for  Men  and  Women 
Students  is  also  kept. 

W.  W.  SETON,  M.A., 

Secretary, 

UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE    SCHOOL, 
LONDON. 

GOWER    STREET,    W.C. 

Head  Master:  II.  J.  SPENSER,  M.A..  LL.D,,  St.  Johns  College, 
Cambridge, 
MICHAELMAS  TERM  begins  on  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18th. 
The  ScIkmjI  is  <»rKani8cd  a.s  a  first-grade  Modem  and  Cla.ssical  School, 
with  higher  Commercial  and  Science  Deijartmenta. 
For  Pn*siH.*ctus  apply  to 

W.  W.  SETON,  M.A., 

Secretary. 


ROYAL  HOLLOWAY  COLLEGE 

(UNIVKHSITY   OF   LONDON), 

The  MICHAELMAS  TERM  BEGINS  on  OCTOBER  4th,  l'.H>5.  Tlie 
College  prejKircH  Students  for  the  L«>ndon  Degrees  in  .Science  luid  Ai-ts, 
and  for  certain  of  tin:  <>xf»r«l  IIon<»ur  Kxaininationi*, 

Ten  Entrance  S«hoIarslii]>s.  from  t:.'>0  to  c*^>0  a  year,  one  of  i,S'>, 
and  sovonil  BursaricH  «>f  not  moio  than  c:i*i,  tenable  for  three  years,  will 
lie  offered  for  conii)etiti.in  in  .luuc,  \'M)7. 

For  furtlicr  j)artic\il!U-s  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  HoUoway 
College,  EiiKk-ficld  (irecn,  Surrey. 


N«w 


ilpn  b«Klits  Wdn— rt«y. 


BIRKBECK  COLLE 

BREAMS    BUILDINGS,    CHANCERY    U 

UNIVERSITY  OP  LONDON.-Couniee  of  Inetructloii  I 
inetioni  for  the  Scienoe,  Arte,  and  Law  Degreca, 
niied  Teaoheri  of  the  UniTeriity. 

Well-eqaipped  Laboratories  for  Chemistry,  Expertee 
Zoology,  Boteny,  Geology,  Mineralogy,   and  Metal 

LECTURES  on  Political  Economy,  Commorcial  Gec^raphy, 
Bankruptcy,  Equity  and  Conveyancing,  Lo^c. 

LANGUAGES :  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  It 

CONJOINT  BOARD  :  Lectures  and  Practical  Work  in  Chen 
and  Hiulog>*< 

SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Day  and  EveninK).  -Drawing,  Pidnti 
Modelling,  Life  Cbissen,  Wuod-Carving,  &c. 

CIVIL  SERVICE.— Assistant  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  Patent  ( 

Pratp^ctui  Fm.     Calcnnlat'  3if.  {btf  jtott  bd.)  om  applt 

BEDFORD  COLLEGE   FOR  ^N 

( University  of  London)^ 
YORK  PLACE.  BAKER  STREET,  LONI 

The  Session  WW^l  will  open  on  Thursday,  Octu>>er 
arc  requested  to  enter  their  names  un  Wcdnoulay,  October 
are  given  in  all  branches  of  General  and  Higher  Edun 
syHteinatically,  they  fonn  a  connected  and  prugresoivc 
single  course  in  any  subject  may  be  attended. 

Courses  are  held  in  preparation  for  all  Examiiiation«  of 
of  I^mdon  in  Arts  and  i<cience,  for  the  Tcacher*H  Diploma 
for  the  Teacher's  Certificate  (Cambridge),  and  also  a  S( 
(Scientific  Instruction  in  Hygiene. 

8ix  LaboratciHcM  aro  oi)en  to  8tudcntM  for  Practical  Woi 

Thi-ee  Enti'anco  ScholanhipH,  one  in  Arts  and  two  in  5 
offered  for  competition  in  Juno,  li«07. 

The  Early  English  Text  Society's  Prbsc  will  be  awarded 

atmUnts  can  t-t«i<ff  in  th<  C'oflti/r. 

Training  Department  for  Secondary  T 

Three  Schohirahips,  each  of  tho  value  of  £20  for  one  y* 
for  tho  Course  of  Secondary  Training  beginning  in  Januar 

The  Scholarships  will  bo  awarded  to  the  best  candid 
degree  or  equivalent  in  Arts  or  Science. 

Applications  should  reiich  the  Head  of  the  Training  D 
later  than  Deceailjer  I'tth. 

KING'S    COLLEGE,     LOND 

(University  of  London >. 
DEPARTMENT    FOR  TRAINING   TEACHEIUS   FOB 
SCHOOLS. 

Theory.  Practice,  and  History  of  Education — J.  W.  A 
Professor  of   Education    (Head   of  the    Department ;. 

Ethics— Rev.  A.  Caldkcott,  D.Lit..  D.D..  Professor  < 
Moral  Philosophy. 

Psychology— C.    S.    Mters,    M.A.,    M.D.,    Professor  o 

The  Department  is  n^eognised  by  the  Board  of  E< 
Training  College  for  Secondary  Teachers,  under  1 
Registration  Regulations.  The  iHiurse,  which  iBcln 
work  in  secondary  schools,  extends  over  one  aradeni 
ginning  in  October  or  January.  It  is  suitable  for  t 
preparing  to  take  the  Teacher's  Diploma,  Vniversit 
or  the  Certificate  of  the  Teachers'  Training  Syudicsi 
of  Cambridge. 

The  fee  is  £20  for  the  year,  if  paid  in  advai 
guineas  per  term  (three  terms  in  the  yean.  Appli 
be  made  to  Pkof.   Adimson,  King's  College,   Strand.  ' 

DATCHELOR     TRAINING      CC 
FOR  TEACHERS. 

Cambebwill  Gboti,  8.E. 
Principal— UUb  Rigo. 
Miitrett    of   Method— UitB    CAmrsirrcB. 
Other  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 
Provides  a  practical  coarse  of  professional  training  (0 
Secondary  Schools,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  dai 
the  DATCHELOR  (500    pupils)  and  other  so 
STUDENTS    PREPARED    FOR    THE    OAMBRIDQE 
CERTIFICATE    AND    LONDON    TBilGHINQ    Dl 
FREE    STUDENTSHIP  awarded   annuallr   to   a   Uni^ 
ate.    Also  A   KINDERGARTEN  DIYISION    preparin| 

aminstions  of  the  National  Froebel   Union. 
A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  preparing  for  Lend. 
bridge  Higher  Local  Hononra. 
Fees:    £15  to  £20  a  year  for  non-residen 
A   comfortable  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.     Terms  : 

ALSO 

SPECIAL   COURSES   OF   TRAINING   for    Teachers 
Class   Singing. 


^CK'S    EDUCATIONAL    SERIES. 


Smaif    Vrotrn    Svft, 


Str€*n 


,  G  iHin-TJiiH  M.A.,  LL.R 
tn    A1e*bra.     Fo>   tlic  u^e  of 

'    TecLijiLtiil    Ci,>]k*^c?:> 

I'Hrr  If.,  t»rki.  +i^. 
|tfj,t  i  1 1 » .    {  \V  tth  r.r  Tvitiifji  1 1  All*  vrer«.  > 

Far  IT  K  MET  I  a 

FT.  IJ.  Ef  J  iiu,  bMLli,^ 

I  AHthtnelJc*    lUuttnited.    Srhnat 

l^rtt  ih  i*iH  Vn|*tm(s,  Vfitli  irr  with- 

U''lTli.4<Mr   Ahswim,  iTiee  Is.  (M-  ciiili. 
.  *-uiTHm!t%  toni|alttc,  prk't:  It*.  M, 
U  J'tt  *tt.     Phi*!'  CliVcr*,  Ai .-  +d . :  I  imn 
L-«Jd.    Aiwuacr*  to  J*urt».  elMlh,  4d. 

es»*  (iitix  .^liil  Tl   A.  Nti^nn-i ,  M.A., 

tctence  &nd  AK  or  AHthmeUe* 

4i.  I    IlL,  FmetMml  jtrtd,  Api'H^xl 
r   ■   ■'^ipJcto    III    One    VoL^    with    or 
.in-uiiw.   jjrkif  4i»v   art,       Ai»4iwcn! 
let*;  U*4ik  Ui  »L'pnrAt<!  VnL,  j?   fVl 
PlihTn ell G .     ttiu' b uiV  B«ok .     PnrU 

i^nd  tl  ,  luk'j  4d.  each. 

BIBLICAL. 
went  History,    For   «isftji    F»(rsi 
ly   Jlcr.  T.  NUKLix,  M,A.     Tiirt    I, 

!'  piU  '-f  Abmlii^iH  to  thi.'  dujifli  .»f 
ipjtrt    Hi.    Ftimi    thL     ifcntU    i»f 
It.     M'ith  llhintnitlDiift  Ht>d  Mii|np 
I  CHKMiaTRY* 
LT-Rf.  ^  uu.i:v,  MA..  B.St-. 
Coiipse   of  Chemistry,     K*»t 

S<iition,  i^rivii  '^^,  til. 

ENQLISHp 
By  J.  H,  Fn^vjfii.  M.A. 
iC  Essiiy  WrltlRfif,    Pmi'  Cutkgi», 
■Old    rritiitt    i^iLirk'Uts,     %^Mui4 
|prk«  Ik:*,  f-^i 
irs«  Of  Essay  Writing.    Sc€?vud 

^iTic*:  «kJ. 

Century  Prose,  Hc^'-ud  E.i  lj*,4fi. 
n  0e  (juincey*    lMty!2? 

f's   Conles^lotiK  of  an   Opium 

IVii-e  ;i»,  ♦«! 
I  Life  of  Fill.     Pnte  LS 
t««l  hv  l^(»k    IL  .Inii^,  >1.A. 

f  Lives  of  Goldsmith  and  John* 
E.Jil^-i  hv  E.  E   Smut. 

The  ?  J 1  irH  ID  '^  P  r  Off  res  5.   within 
aplirq  t  ijf.<  i>r  Itijh^^nii.    u.  44i. 

■        POETRY. 

IK  i'iii»tiiiii»  ,1  sliifit    liitrmliictkik 

Dff.  Byrom 

Bfi,  Keats  iL  Coleridge, 

Ldnfffellow. 

r  A.  (^  H  liovi^Mi,  MA. 

I  Century  Poetry,    Frke  It,  Id. 

Uy  .Ji>B\   K.   Mil  SK. 
or  Pur i  I^hra  sJ  n  g .    Price  1m]  . 

Bv    \\\  li    lAVum, 
ISOfit*    h    t'oiituJtiiJuf  t  •»  full.fifiue 
loiiti  111  e&Utur  awd  (J|tk<;:^ti<>iiiv  ujmi 
lli»|i  I  loth,  iniec  ikJ. 
DICKENS. 

Bditlrdbj  A.  A.  ilABIKR. 

Mrlleld.  I  L'Mratilete  T05(t,  «Uli  til 
if  Two  1^  Tr\wlnf  tJijii,  Nute*.  ruad  ii 
i   Cukmrtd    Proiitiwpiew, 


udE«. 


plirn  tfL  (kl,  CiiL-li. 


"^  Ennond.  ^tibc^ji  Edftktn.  With 
f  kilt,  StJtc*,  liiid  i'kui,  t>ricc  ^tf,  i'nI. 
iftrtor  Resuj-tus.    KdttiKl.  with 

till     Irttfiiiui  Lk^ii,    by   JaMKj^    A.    H, 

,    i'liLc^  Ji».  Ill 
SHAKESPEARE. 

»liHtlM»i  ifi-J  Si'U-}^,  [JFlce  ikl,  cru  b. 

Werehant  of  Venice. 
Julius  Caesar, 
|ifffhl'&     Macbeih. 

Richard  JIJ, 


Large   Ti/pt\ 

SCOTT. 

CompMi'  tcyt    -yi'^vU.^ft.  ;  lVciii#,  Is,  tJd. 

Atiilvl^Ld  Icm:.  IJlu^Enited   —  NdypIi.  Jst.  iki. 

Readers  for  YounE  People,    Witk  lutrfKiuc- 

tiaii  rind  Xytth,  I'jiti  b  'i*l.  Jin^t, 

ENQLISH,  HISTORICAL. 

liy  li,  a  i^K  II  ilii-uiVM,  M.A,,  Litt.a 
The    English    People   In   the    Nineteenth 

Century.     Tbinl  Ed,     hv  libit,,  4  Md|**,  lis 

Famous  EnffMshmen.  Vn].  i,  Klni;  ,\iriud 
tM?:^lii;ikLHiM,,:uv.  WItb  ;i7  ilbui.  VmL  11.  I.:rum' 
well  tu  [.*irr|  1tijb-rti,     JiT  111ms.,  In,  4d.  OAch, 

Men  of  Renown,  King  AUmd  to  l-^^rd  IWjort*. 
Wttlj  71  rjliiAtmti^mB,  prkc  U,  <kJ, 
J^kflihii'  tip  '"  Kjiii>4iu«   Eiig^lifbrjicik,'    Imt    cr*si- 

tuihiiig  tbu  |>iiiicipnl  men  nf  K^tb  iJcHmlM  in  une 

voluiju'. 

Boys  and  Girls  of  other  Dayi,   v-L  L   Tbo 

^.'uTrtkn^'  ft  tb«  l{utiiu.iiA  iij  tbf  iJiitlk'  itf  Tuw- 
tmi  Field  (ikc.  6/V  to  a.ik  14i'd  )i  With  ^7  lb 
biji,  Vol.11.  The  Rkiug  of  Ijilviliirt  Milmiel 
til  tUu  Onttie  it  Sudgxnutt-r  <U{?7  lt>  iiWJ^i). 
With  1^  j/Tiiuru  llbi^.,  piict'  H.  -j-cl,  liiicb 

Social  Life  In  Engl  and.  v^jL  T.  HnKoti  Tiut6» 
fu  um.  With  7^  illM*.  V*>L  IK  f'nini  ItlUS 
lii  the  |in?«.'nl  drty,     .^rT  lllufl.,  li*.  Od,  cs»ck. 

The  Story  of  the  English   People.    '>  Cob 

^iiT  d.   kiui  :s:}  HJjt,  k  niiti  Whitu  riluf,.,  I«L  4il. 
K.iit.  l  t-v  tr.  Tows*KM>  WAhSicii.  M.A, 
English  History  1 1  lustra  led  from  Orlfflnal 

Sou  roes.      About    'IMi    pp.,    *Ia.    id.    Locb, 

Purh«r  1307-131)1",     N.  I..  Vra£KH,B.A.    Wltli 

14  llliJH.    I'orkKi  i3mi-HS.v.    P,  li,  l)uitnA*!. 

Wl tb  ^fi  [ LI tifl, -  Peri iKl  llM)^  1 7 1  A.    Ml? V*  J .  N, 

FifiniH.    With  tin  llloii. 

EdftL-d  by  li.  A.  ktwj. 
History  in  Blogrftphy.    I'^r  tte  umc  c*f  Jutiioi* 

|<oimb.  llbii^tniLtvii.    b   Atfrwl  to  Edw^ird  1. 

Wltb    4(i    Ilkirt.    Hv    ii.    A,    Keis.    -Jw.     n. 

iWwHid  II.  U}  Kkliutti  Ilk    With  ..tl  llbi*. 

Uy  A.  L».  GftiEKJiwtKHJ.   *i*i,-llL    Houi^j- Vlk 

U*  KllikLbdtli.     With  41  tUtit.    ily  F.  M.  Wi»t 

t^H. — I V ,    Jai  neii  t .  to  Jiiru  l-h  11 .    W  it  b  n  IUuh. 

Hy  fi.  PciwKLL,    2ii, 

IJy  B.  A    kiCKH. 
A  Biographical'  History  Reader,    ik^iccttHi 

k>»io  liven  ji>  \Uv  "liUPtry  \u   Hinjini|»hy  ' 

vobimt'4»,     I'Vji- (VHoki  iVtinruy  S^'h^iUf  Willi 

■"in  (UuKlmtir>iifi.  J  trice  -In  ikt. 
Ily  <i    E,  MiTitiw, 
TheCouncllHlstorlcal  Readers,    Tb«  Ij  lot  y 

aJ  LiiKkio.     riUistiHtcML    n  ici:  I H.  (kl. 
hy  J,  A.  NonLJX,  a  A. 

Poems  of  English  History.  VuL  k  tkaidiccii 
t  o  A  JiiH'  {( VJ  1 4  >  1 7  ]  4>.  W  It  h  3 1  1 1  b  i*t  mt Ki  u», 
price  In,  iki.  Or  in  Tbree  Heparatr  Purtn, 
vit.i  Il4>adieuj(  t«*  lliohmTl  llL  ^tJi  to  ;t3iKfc), 
H«i>ry  1 W  to  SUry  (l^scj  to  k'ii:^K).  Eli»i>M3tk 
to  Auiiu  ( 1^114  to  1714^.  PHc*  4d.  n«t  cttLh. 
Ily   XuHMAS    k,    FKitZER,    B.A. 

A  S  u  m  mary  of  Bngl  Ish  H  Is  lory ,  1 1  lunt  ratLd 
witb  ISfrtrriltp,  ftiiw-ft^  mid  Mnii**.    ^Jd, 

FRENCH, 

By  F.   M.    KrnK>iA?<.  B.A. 
Premier©  Anjiee  de  Fran^^kls.    a  jx»ioj»kt*? 

ltb]!(tnitt:d  couTf^^  ft  [niC^isonM  for  tb«   flmt 

war,  iiH<x^  l^ti. 
WAkk  PICTUUKS   for  uw   wltb   th«  uljo^e. 
uniMoonti:d,    Am,    lit:!  r    ou  Itiion^   fia.    Jtft ;    uii 
vollcni,  7*1.  (Id  nut, 
French    Le$son    Notes.    To  necoiojifti*y  l*rc?- 

mit?rB  AiUJil'f.v  rryiui'trti*  lecture*,  a»d  llw; 

llufiniN  Ri'iukii^-   Uy  F.  a  KtXMMAS.     In.  i^, 

Preml^re^  Lectures,     iibiHtmtvd,     s<?e<<i»fl 

KdUli'TK  i-rli-f  1*. 

P  re  ml  i)  re  Annee  de  Erancala  ;  Premiere 
PartletPbuoetk' Edition)/  Hy  K  li.  Kttiti^ 
MAN,  i'brioftk^ly  tniii*LTl1jod  by  IX  L. 
pjijivfiHv.  Ilhitttiiitc-d.  <^. 
Hy  F.  k.  Kelt ».;»,%?£  mid  It.  H.  3loiirhA}t, 
A  First  French  Song  Book,  Wordv  nud 
Muait;,     i*!  ice  tnl- 

BLEMEMAHV    BBAUERa 

Hy  F.  B.  KiitkiiA^. 

Les  Gaulols  et  les  Francs,    StK^nd  fifiitttm 

M 1 1 1  **t  i-iit  I'd     1 1  t-f M  n  o  E  K  L'  n  i  h-vh.   Prlf  c  1 «.  Od , 

Hon   LIvre   de  Lectures,    .sturit*.  in  Vroai^ 

HI  14 1  V4MT^t\      ri-if(;  Irt.  iwk 

France  de  Mont  ore  I*    llbi^trated,  prict  U.ikL 

Ih  Mr*,  .r.  G.  Frakka, 
Contas  des  Chevaliers.    Tlbintrntcrt,  is. *tb 


Kditc^iby  A    It    FiOKiAS, 

Aventurek  de  Chleoi*  tlkiiimi.}  hiub.  Tblrd 

Kd.    Wltb   NrttcN  ,-ii,J  Ref-rni  ExtTciaw,    St 
Erlittd  by  W,  (i.  Hahfih, 

Bayardf  par  Le  Loyal  Servlteur,      Illut- 

tmted,  pHt:c  U,  'M. 

Cours  de  Grammalre  Francalse  El^meik' 

talre.  -  A  8hort  Fr*iiiicb  Gmniiijur  iu  Frvlii^b, 

Sccmid  E^1iliull,  price  1a  4d. 

RE  A  HERS   FOft   MtDHkE   AXl^    UPPKH 

I-URSIS 

K^bUTrt  Uy  A.  .UMHtis;  :jm]tm. 

Age  of  Richelieu.— I tcti'iiii^^  fruiii  IliBtorlwtiii 

Edited  by  F.  H,  ^»aki,  M  A^ 
Age  of  Lous  X[.-HirnditJ|p  fmiH   UlJitoriuitf 
rtijd  i:^^riHtiii«»rniy  WHtei^,     Price  3b, 
Editu-I  hy  r.  K  K I  If  *.«/!?..  JkA 

Voltaire,  -L..Mt^-^  ct    \kiriiigy^      ihub.    Sii. 

Eiii  t^J  hy  IVfit-  Li»t  r*   fiHA^ttlKn 

Grands     Prosateurs    du    XVII*     Sltelt* 

IhWi:  R>.. 

E4Hcii  by  y,  H.  KlKtiiiAS.  I  LA. 

Le  Rel  des  Montagnes.  (At^r>i!i.^  Pnmi*^ 
I'rutW,  CU.  k-\v  HkiHtiittfti.  ReftjrJu 
EKun.1^^,     Pritu  ti*. 

Ikl.USTRATKn  TEUM  IIEAHBFIS. 
ISkm^iiUry.  Mfddk^and  Vptitrj  lUid  Ufipiif, 
jiritc  (ki*  t*;*  u.  3d,    ( Liot4dk-a  H«t  oji  ApplkA< 
tloiij 

QEOQRAPHV. 
Hy  Fhctf.  k.  W,  L\i.h.     1-1  icv  1*.  4d.  utch, 
Africa*  Asia, 

America  (Nortiil.         British  Empire, 
America  tSouih)*         British  ble^i. 
Australasia  find  the  Europe. 
E AS t  I  nd I e s.  World,    ( :k  « ^1  > 

A"'''irri  ii^*r.  r,'    ti '  ut' .•  ft  friiu-^ .  I'-l  iiTi;    Ui ,    uut  VMCh. 

America,     Aslk,     British  Isles,     EuroM* 

The  World,    (iMici*.  4.1.) 
Commercial  Geography.    KlttinuutiiiT*  prtw 
lih      iir  liittrlijiivi^d  b'r  N4>ttiH.  prkm  4m. 

Geography  Readers.    Witii  mnaimtiont  Mud 

Miipii,  jiriit'  Iti.  4h1.  eiitb. 
No-    til.    Emjlam?    aslv    WAt.rs.      No    IV,  a, 
liniTtHii    l*ti.i!H,      X*n  IV,  a.  Et  iioi'ii,     Ko» 
!V  t.  HHUisiU    Eifi'iHJt.    Ko.  V.  A,  ArwtA, 

Xm,    \'.  ».    A  Hi  A.       Xo,    \\  *^    AMliiKTUA. 

tlKRUKiiTnJnSK     Wtdl  llbjHtmti^^    :!n,  cki.  e«ch 
Africa,  Austral  In  and 

America  (Central  Oceania. 

and  ^outh).  British  Empire, 

America  (Korth),         Europe, 
Asia. 

Bv  A^  .k  31  lid  F*  ti>  litEtmr^nri^nji. 
Man  and  his  Work,    Hccoi^d  Eiittlon.    lUiu- 
trnti,-*!,  prl4-v  \n    t'A* 

iJy  A.  H    Ukv*;(.*lj»s  liA 
World   Pictures.    An    EknicntHry   Plctt^irkl 
(iLOifmphy,    Third  EditioiK    Wttli7llU««., 
luufitlv  fall  jKL^c.     Ikjuiv  hvo^  cloth,  price  2*, 
Regional  Geography,    tnn   Hritjhii    \vub^ 
Wltli  K:h  I  ]  ]  1 1  ^t  ni  1 14  41  Id  iirnl  HUm(  mil 1 1.     DvCQ y 
*ivo.    clotb,    (nice    19  -   Ki  hof'^.      With    TS 
111  u  Htm  tin  11!^,  Mnlm  i^nd  tJiJi^inion,  prlec  Ba. 
My  \X    Ik  Tmm^k. 
SYNTHETICAL  KAPS, 
S4:i  ii-*  uf  M  Miip*  4411  Sbcvk     l*rke  Id,  h^, 
E  u r ope ,    ki  i  :^  ^ijc  tkti  i p> 
England  and  Wales,    \u  ^  ct4kinM  weU«m, 
Scotland t    1 1'  ■  *  i ^i< "i"^*!  *ti tloji*. 
Ireland.    I  o  4  n  1 1 1 1 1 14/4 J  ^ct  t  ii  ms. 
United   Slates    and   British    Fossftssl^fix. 

I II  h  t-i  tl4..n  I  i-tM  1  1-4  -ex  1 1.  n  1 . 

OKOIMETRY, 
By  t'njiHLts  <iofiMtEV,.  M.A 
Solid  Geometryt  tnitiniHtcd  utid  FtrijtpUid  trom 
tbe  Ocniiiiii  4.if  IH.  Fisj^NC  U4^h.kvar.     With 
SO  Jllujitmlloije-     Pricv  !»,  fld, 
HYMNa 
By  Frof.  J.  .1.  Fi.vt>t.AV,  M  A. 
Laudato^    A  H)-mji-B«x*k  for  s*>lifP.d*.    Witli 
Miiiiic,   full  Miorc    in    tjtjiff    Notjitioii,    miid 
3o|imii4^    urid     CifOtjTillo    in    Tonic    iifiM^j 
2*.  tM.    Etliti-ii  with  Wt.iJikN  itXkV.    *5d. 
TRIOONOMETRV, 
H>-  M,  s.   HiviTi 
BEGINNERS'   TRIGONOMETRY, 
With  Jti  Ui'iyniiiis      l*ricc  ii. 


COMPLETE     CATALOGUES    ON     APPLiCATlOW    TO 


.    6    C.    BLACK.    SOHO    SQUARE.    LONDON,    W. 
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COLLEGE    OF    PRECEPTORS 
DIPLOMA  EXAMS.,  1906  &  1907. 

THOROUGH  PREPARATION  BY  POST  FOR 
THB  ABOVE  EXAMS.  AND  OTHERS. 

**Your   system    has    taught    me    to    face    an 
enormous  amount  of  work," 

Write  for  particulars  of  the  AUTOPHUISTIC  SYSTEM  to 
OSWALD  SUNDERLAND,  UC.P., 
The  College, 

Acocks  Green. 

THE   INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL     EDUCATIONAL     INSTITUTE, 

Taloabth  Road,  West  KsKsuroTOM,  Loitdon,  W. 

(BMOgniced  by  the  Board  of  Education  m  a  Training  College 

for    Secondary    Teachers.) 

Chairman    of    the    Committee— Sit    W.    Mathsb. 

Treasurer— ^Lt.  0.  O.  MoimsrioftE,  M.A. 

Secretary— "Ht.    Abthue   G.    Stiiomds,    M.A. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS.  Pri,icipal—W\M  E.  Lawrkn.k. 

KIKDERGARTEN  AND  SCHOOL.    Bead  Mi»tre»»—U\9%  A.  Yblland. 

Stvdenti  are  trained  for  the  Examinations  of  the  National  Froebel 

UbJod. 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20  each,  and  two  of  £15  each,  tenable 
lor  two  years  at  the  Institute,  are  offered  annually  to  Women 
Stvdents  who  have  passed  certain  recognised  Examinations. 

Prospectuses  and  particulars  regarding  the  Special  Classes  and 
tkt  Scholarships  can  be  obtained  from  the  Pbimcipal. 

TINIYERSITY  COLLEGE.  BRISTOL.  Sessional  Courses 
^  are  organised  for  the  Matriculation,  Preliminary  Scientific. 
lattrmediBte  Arts.  Intermediate  Science,  Intermediate  Divinity, 
(BJ).)  and  B.A.  and  B.So.  Degree  Examinations  of  the  UniTersity 
of  London,  for  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations,  and 
for  the  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers.  Composition  Fee  for  each 
of  the  above  Courses,  £13  13s.  per  session.  Registration  Fee»  One 
Qmimea. 

Complete  Three  Years'  Courses  are  arranged  for  Civil,  Mining, 
Ma«Aianioal,  and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Courses  for  Students 
tetoading  to  become  Architects  and  Surreyors. 

Tlio  College  is  the  only  Institution  in  the  West  of  England  which 
provides  complete  Medical  and  Dental  Curricula. 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Students  is  under  the  supervision  of  a 
L«dy  Tutor. 

For  full  information  see  Prospectus,  which  will  be  forwarded  free 
OB  application.    JAMES  RAFTER.  Registrar  and  Secretary. 

nNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  NORTH  WALES  (A  Con- 
^  stituent  College  of  the  University  of  Wales).  Department 
for  the  Training:  or  Secondary  Teachers.    Pr«>fe8»or  of  Educatic.n, 

R.  L.  Archer,  M.A.  QaXn  Scholnr  of  Wadham  College).  asxiKted  by  MIsh 
A.  N.  Johnston,  -M.A.,  Mr.  A.  Mackik,  M.A.,  and  MihH  F.  BrKDmr, 
B.8c. 

Preparation  is  offered  for  the  TeachcrM'  Certificate  of  the  University 
of  Wales  and  for  the  Cambridge  Diploma  (llicorctical  and  Pnictiud). 
FadUtioB  fur  Practical  Training  are  provided  at  the  two  County  Schools 
in  Bangor.  A  Preparatory  School  and  Kindergart^-n  ha«  alHo  been 
eatahliBhed  in  (connection  with  and  tuuler  the  control  of  the  Dcimrt- 
moot,  and  cournoM  in  pruimration  for  the  CcrtificateH  of  tho  National 
Froebel  Union  have  been  ai-mnged. 

FuH  particulars  of  the  Courses,  Fees,  .Scholarships,  Ac,  may  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Registrar. 

CL0UGE8TER8HIRE  SCHOOL  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE, 

BARRACK  SQUARE,  GLOUCESTER. 

Students  trained  in  Cookerj*,  I^aundry,  Housewifery,  Needlework, 
and  Dressmaking  for  National  Union  Diplomas  (recognised  by  tho 
Board  of  Educatii>n). 

Special  c»»ui-se  for  Ladies  in  Home  Work  and  Housecraft. 

Large  and  coiuniodious  buildings.  Residentiary  Hostels  attached  to 
the  KthiKil 

For  further  paiticulurs,  apply  to  tho 

<)r<ja>.i.sixo  .Sk«;rktarv,  BaiTack  Stpjare,  Gloucester. 


SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  at  Half  Prices!! 

New  Books  at  25  per  cent.  Discount !      All  kinds  of 

EDUCATIONAL  1U)()K8  (including  Scientific),  and  for  all 
Examinations  (Elementary  and  .Xdvancod),  Nupplic<l.  Sent  on 
ftppro\;il.  Li.KtH  free.  State  wants.  U«K>kM  bought ;  good  prices 
given.  -W.  A:  .S.  r«»vi.K,  13'».  Charing  Cr'«.s  Ravi,  London,  W.C. 


COLLEGE    OF    PRECEPTO 

(Incorporated  by  Boral  ChMter.) 

Bloomsbvet  Sqvau,  Loxi>OK,  W.C. 

DIPLOMA  EXAMINATIOSS. 

The  Examinations  of  Teaoherc  for  the  Di^omaa 
Licentiate,  and  Fellow  of  the  College  are  held  ia  U 
the  following  Provincial  Local  Centres: — yrix,,  Binais] 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  Ifanohester.  Newcaatle-on-TjDC.  a 
The  Associateship  and  Lioentiateship  Ezamiaationt  i 
a  year,  vis.,  in  the  first  week  in  January  and  the 
September.    The  Fellowship  Examination  is  held  only 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  is  an  ohlii 
for  each  grade. 

Candidates  are  not  required  to  pass  in  all  sobjecta  at 
tion. 

Examination  fee.  One  Gninea;  the  local  fe«  at  1 
Centres  is  10s. 

Persons  who  have  passed  the  Examination  in  the  Th4 
tice  of  Education  may   be   examined  practiealiy  for 
Ability    to    Teach.    The    Practical    Examination    wiL 
February,  May,  and  October.    The  fee  for  the  Practiea 
is  One  Guinea. 

The  following  prises  are  awarded : —Theory  and  Prac 
tion,  £10:  Classics  (Greek  and  Latin).  £5;  Math«maties 
Science,  £5 ;  A  "  Doreok  Scholarship."  of  the  Talne  • 
candidate  who,  having  attepded  two  Conraea  of  the 
Teachers  delivered  at  the  College  during-  the  pre 
months,  and  having  passed  the  full  examination 
Diploma,  stands  first  in  the  Examination  in  the  Theor 
of  Education. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations  may  I 

application  to  the  Secretary.    The  papers  set  at  past 

are  printed  in  the  College  Calendars,  price  Sa.  6d.  ead 

C.  R.  HODGSON.  B.i 


CENTURY  CORRESPONDENCE  CC 

Next  MATRIC.  Course  (for  January  a 
1907)  Btarts  on  Sept.  6. 

Our  CERTIFICATE  Class  for  1907  has  j 

JOIN   NOW. 

For  PRELIM.  CERTIF.,  Dec,  1906,  a 
1907,  Students  must  not  delay. 

C.  C.  C.  Tuition  is  unequalled. 
Apply  NOW  for  Pro^iperfttt*  mid  Jiiff  jxirti 

The  PRINCIPALS,  CENTURY  CORRESPONDENCE 

33i    OHANOKRY    LANK,    W.C. 


CHURCH  EDUCATION   CORPORATI 

CHERWELL    HALL,    CXI 

Training  College  for  Women  Secondary  Tea 

Principal— yU»«^  Catherink  I.  Dopd,  M.A.,  Ute  I.«ctur< 
at  tho  University  of  Manchester. 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  Tciicher'a  Dipt 
bridge  Teacher's  Certificate,  the  Teacher's  Diploma  «»f 
of  London,  and  the  Higher  Froebel  Certificate.    Particular- 


CHERWELL  HALL,  OXF 

Secondary  Training  College  for  Womi 

Rccogiii«ed  by  the  Btwrd  of  Education  for  Third  Yc* 
Elementary  CollcgcH  under  New  Regiilation«  fur  li»0». 

Selected  trained  teachers  who  have  served  in  Public 
Schools  rcceivetl  for  one  year's  tiaining.  the  Gover 
reducing  fees  to  £30. 

luinicdiate  application  should  be  made  to  the  I*riiicii 

Mi3«i  C.   I.  I) 


JOINT   AGENCY    FOR    ASSISTANT- 

23»  SouTBAiiPTON  Sthbst.  BLOOMSBirBT   SqvAm 
Teleoraiis  :    "  Edvcaxomo,    Loximx." 

R*I/ i«frar— Rev.  F.   TAYLOR,   M.A.    (Caat 

Low  commiasionc.    Liberal  discount. 

Headmasters  having  vacancies  on  their  atafli  and  As 
seeking  appointments  are  asked  to  oommanicate  with 

Office  hoars,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  Satnrdaya,  10  a.m. 
tenriews  generally  between  these  heart,  or  by  special 


lAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


Ready,     Large  Crown  8vo^  pi'ice  6s. 

OF  CLASSICAL  LATIN,  tor  Use  in  Sthools 
llej^ii?*.     By   AiiTHt'H    St.  jMA>f,    M.A.j    foniierly 
^f  ibe  Kijig's  SchoUrs  in  Wetstministur  Suhool, 
dmaater  iil  Birkenliead  Si-hooL 

PtXP*t^*,— '^  Ky  '  Cbvs^kTil  J.iitin  i*  tu-re  nicaut  that  nHU 
litlccl  itf  which  C.'n  Kho  and  Caerah  iu"«  tbfl  rwf'ijniiHJil 
intfe,  YiJiijii-.  t)viih  iLt],l  HoRM  K  ill  pnjotry.  All  ntalc* 
f»  if  nuulf  without  ^pccLfie  exten^floTJ  ur  liftiirntj^tu  ajiiHy 
ill*  I  It  til  t  h*?*i'  «Tit«r*.  With  regard  to  AccldeiiLti  the  tteij|jo 
4  tKleiidcNi  to  siiijif  utJiCT  Huttinm,  cnmmitnly  n»r|  in 
n^nixliimti!  niwPii  of  Iimh  titoiicly  to  Uie  f evert  ^lAndjurilA 
ntcrary  tnnmM  ab(jvom<jnt tinned," 

Iteftdj.     LiiTgc  Crown  Mvo,  prict?  Ua.  net. 

IR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LAHGUAGE.  By 

(.*LAi4fcE,     M.A.,    Heitlmtister    n(     tho    Attori 
Hdioolt  dtii]    U.  J^   MiititAY,  E,A.,    oi   Chutti- 
SwilJfij^rlATid, 

I  Pirjiwi^—"^*  h\  thvt^  diiy»  oJ  '  iiew  mcthrtds '  nnd  *  ahi^rt- 
■ui,  idmo«t  4  h&rcHj  ts>  ^tiviik  of  tincliln^  gmnitmLf  fyr 
Hd  tiiKfe  th&n  ptroMumptLioiiift  tn  \'€iitnr<(y  tkt  Md  hi  the 
Bc'fnuuj  gmiumnm  Alntfi^ly  exlsttng-,  .  ^  ,  [n  thti  pri^icnt 
»  hj*¥<»  *iJidenvi][jrod  to  ^ive  inudcrti  uiiHge*  to  be  found 
llieai  iwriteM  mthtsr  thsu}  tho  *tcru«t3'[*ed  rqfcji  «>f  tC^i'i^ 
>jliMinlftL  iim^,  whicb  1«  ao  dlfferutii  ffoiu  titorou-y 
btit  boou  ii«iflflct<Ml,  UTid  hnst  butiii  reftirKtl  ta  m  fur  ab 
Mow/' 

MENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  With  a 
r  oil  EffiMiy  Writing,  liy  A.  S.  Wkst,  M.A., 
Ipollege,  Cambridge,      Kxtra  ftap.  Kvo,  2&,  Iki. 

^*  Wc  nffi  pkAjHMi  tn  Hce  an  gnUrj^rt^d  edition  of  ♦The  Klr- 
nlfh  GmiiiiojiJ'/  hy  AlfrtHl  M  WuaL  It  1»  m  ifoiwl,  ,^ulld 
I»*i*  had  widtj  |)rniii\ifcrif.y.  This  t,'dlt1ii>n  L'ovduiiui,  a  utw 
Moiy  Wlitlnl,^  wbfph  ^tiilcu*  ma  >ii^  tliori^Jifhly  |inAi.'tieriU 
If  rt  iitC'U^I  t>r«il>i*t  tkK^ihiHt  prcrioftity  mid  rilUiE^iivtitiei^^." 


R  ON  ESSAY  WRITING. 

bettit!ht8  of  English  CniniraarJ 


m  GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS.  6j  tti@ 
Ithiir.      TiiUi  tj  KKJih  Thousand      1ft. 

'  It    i-*   w    L"i]n(iit    htrli:    WfTk.   whi'.'ii    wv  <'jiii    hi/iii-itly 

THE  QUESTIONS  CONTAINED  IN  WEST  S 
NTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  ENG- 
SRAMMAR    FOR    BEGINNERS.      By   A.   s. 

I.  A,      3s.  <kJ,  net. 


Zbc  pin  picti^  Sbakcepcare  tot  ScbooU. 

With  iJilndiK'tiiipij.  N^tes,  iilu»'i4iry,  and   Indtjx,  Ijv  A.  W.   VitinTV,  JhA, 

SARE,-*ASYOU  LIKE  IT,     Fifth  Edition.    |  SHAKESPEARE.  -  KINQ     LEAR. 


RtipriiitcHl    from 
32pp.,4d. 


THE  WINCHESTER  ARITHMETIC^  HyC.  Gui.hiev^M.A., 
Headamsttir  oi  the  B'jyid  Naval  CnUege,  OsI>rarne,  and 
<:.  M,  BrxL,  B.A*,  *Senioi*  Matht:iiiatii^!il  plaster  at 
\V  incIii^Hler  College.  Crown  Hvo,  lis.  Teinrht*rti*  Edition, 
witli  SoUitiuiss.  in  If  I  Waved,  ih.  net. 

ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY,  PRACTICAL  AND  THEO- 
RETICAL.      By    C.     (ioUKREV,    M,A.,    and    A>     \\\ 
8ij>[>uss,  M,A.     Liirgu  emwn  8vo,  pages  xii  +yt5t), 
ti)  (j)mplet*?  in  One   VohiiiH'.      'M.   ttd. 

(2)  Iji  Twij  Volumes  j  Vut  L  (Kxpei  itnental  Course, 
and  Book^  I.  umi  IL),  2*.  Vol  IL  (Booka  llL 
ajid  IV  J.  2s. 

(3)  111  Yivii  Parts  j  Part  I.  (ICjc  peri  men  till  Geotwetry), 

U.;  Part  IL  (Theoretical  ticometi-y),  Book  L,  Is.; 
Part  IL,  B.M.k  IL,   Is.:  Pari  IL.  B<>.^k  IIL,  U.; 
PurtlL,  Book  iV..  Is. 
AsawEKs  TCI  THE  Ex.iMrLES*  price  4*1 ,  post  free. 
SoLiTTfON?*  *iv  THE  ExKRciaEs,    By  E.  A.  PRiric,  B,A*   *>3,  net* 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  SOLID  GEOMETRY.  BjCiiakles^ 
D A  V 1  so N ,  s f :.  D. ,  Math euia t  ita I  M a* ter  at  Ki ng 
Edward's  High  J^chool,  Birmingham*  l*mwn  KvO| 
'2h.  iU\.   net, 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  TRIGONOMETRY.  Infemkff /or 
th*  it%i:.  i'f  S*ud*  at*  ^ommuf'titff  Triijottfttmilrif^  By  H, 
L.  LoNEV,  M-A.      Extra  fcap*  Mvo,  3s,  tid> 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY,  By  S,  L.  I^kev.  M,A,  Sixth 
Kdition.  Crown  Hva,  7s.  lid.  Ur  in  ^epftrate  parts  - 
Part  I.— Up  to  and  nicinding  the  Solution  and  Proper- 
ties of  Triangles.  5»,  Piirt  IL— L)e  Moivre'*  Theorem 
And  the  Higher  Portiotii*.  3».  Cd.  Solutions  of  the 
Ex  a  Ml  pies.      lOs.  lid. 

ELEMENTS  OF  STATICS  AND  DYNAMICS,     By  S.  K 

Lo^EV,  M.A,     Ninth  Kditiuu.     T^^*  *i^L     Or  \i\  stepjirate 

parts  I  Part  L  — Eltiuients  of  Suitiai.     43.  iSd.     Part  II.  — 

Elenirnts    of    Dynamics.       3a.    tSd.       Solution*    of    the 

Exaiuplei^,     Tg,   6(3. 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  HYDROSTATICS.    ByS.  L.Lokky. 

>LA*       Sticoud  Edition,     Crown  8vo,  4b.  6d.     SolutionB 

of  the  Ex  am  pies.     .5». 
MECHANICS  AND  HYDROSTATICS  FOR  BEGINNERS- 

By  S.  L.   LoNKV,  MX.      Xmth  Edition.     4s.  Ikh 

A  TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY   DYNAMICS,    By  S. 

L.    LoNKV,    M.A.     StKlb    E-liVion.      Crowti  Hvo,  7h*  <id. 
Hoi nt ions  of  the  Example-*,     t.'rovvn  Svu,  7^.  'm1. 


SUITABLE  FOR  THE  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  JULY  AND  DECEMBER,  1907. 


Tliirtl     Edition*. 


'A  fWKial  edition." 


Wl>fttL. 

.    KobluiMja  CniAiM.    Birt  t, 

I  Th  J  Twveilijr  and  Thu 
\     lifflierte^i  Villi^o    .........  J 

,.    I'Doma 

I^Lttyn   ol    AndijTjt    floTut.% 

"  1     The  A 1  inttdti,  &c.    . , 

«    BnridiAc  I.o«t.  Buoka  ] .  I L 

,t    Hie  T»li*ra»n..  .............. 

„    Keml  e  II  .\  iiglotcrre — . . . . 

,     L«Cld .»... 

..     LbCkintiedtt  Jtmc,,.. 

tBof  ?k'hcik  vQn   AttMMttn- 
drltL  iiTjd  Muhie  Skln¥€iu. 

,     WilhehuTcli 

,.    Frill X  Eugcti  von  E^ivuygii 


u.  *;Ki. 


*  Mr.  Verity  b  un  (deal  editor  fur  acIiovU/ 

Cbe  Pitt  press  Btxicn,  Sic, 


Emiok,  b.  d. 

l     S( A »..,.... i    0 

[  W.  Mi'  lilwJW  I  ?rt  m*  l^i-r**. 

a  G.  TiJVIt^.........    4    0 

}  J.  H.  FtJtTuaa  ...    1    6 

A.  W.  Vcai-n- i    0 

A.  a.  a  SYR  I/**  the  PfffM, 

M-  PK  U.  Vebkaj.j.    i    I) 

[/a  fAiB  /'^^rtf . 

II.  W.  Evt  ........     1    rt 

J  W.  RirrM4HN ......    ti    a 

KAm.  BitKPL    ■ 


ADiuon. 
X^lVF  (Adapte<l 
from)....  .,..,.,„ 


2    ft 


Dicero    — 

Hora.o«        ." ... 

VorglJ   "- 

Al*-*.  in  Kditlcin 

£lttrlpldes  

Herodotus  — 

Homer  

Xenoptaoa  ..'^.. 


WliftK. 

[  Uor&Cf  11*  find  *>lh<jr  St oHc»  O, 

DeBoUiiGAllUM.  IJ-xikVll.  E. 

(  With,  fitmpi'fi   I'^Ortltfitiiity.) 

Dc  iJello  iifilliw.  BMokVII.  A. 
D«  Belli*  Ci  via    Book!.,. 

De ^ontictnti]  ,..,..,„,.,.....,  J. 

EpiatJcM.    Bouk  t .....<  R, 

Atiueld.     BfMk  IX.  .........  A. 

with  citiaplcte  Voc^hnlnry 

I  phigcni^la  in  AilUs  , ,  C 

is.>Mk  V.  ... E, 

IUmI.     Boi-k  XXni ir, 

Atin\mmih      Bouk  VI.    ......  A. 

UiMik  Vi.    ......  O 


«.  d. 


EintoH. 

M   Bpw.\hl*»...  I 

aJSMriKUt'iinil  1 

G,  Pmmiiktt a 

s.  luiw .  a 

S,Sl*tej£jiinuH  3 

BifxiwtcK    1 

I 

E,  tt.    tit.JkVhAU  i 

^.  WMtiJSIItJHtjU  S 

M.   EpWAftlW  ...  'i 

Pajcrari    ........  'I 

M.  Kit w.% nils  ...  t 


Cmtstogue  of  New  and  Standard  Books  for  Schools  win  be  seat  on  appticatton* 
Cambridge  University  Premm  Warehouse,  Fetter  Lane.     C.  F.  CUAY,  Manager. 


Vlll 
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CatalofiTues  and  Lists  tree  on  application. 


By  Miss  M.  A.  TUCKER,  Fonnf.rly  Marion  Kennedy  Student  ai  Xemthtim  Coflene,  Camhridgt. 

Murray's  School  History  of  England. 


An  Outline  History  for  Hiddie  Forms.    From  the 

With  many  coloiiivd  and  other  Maps  and  Plann, 

This  1x>ok  has  been  written  in  the  hoin;  of  supplying  the  want,  felt 
by  nmuy  teachers,  of  a  textOxiok  which  8hall  be  act-unite  in  jMiint  of  fact 
and  at  the  ftanie  time  full  of  human  intcrc»t. 

It  is  intended  for  students  in  the  middle  forms  of  schools,  from  twolve 
to  sixteon  years  of  ngc  ;  and  while  it  contains  all  that  is  neces-Mirj'  from 
the  point  of  view  of  junior  examinatioiiH.  it  is  hotted  that  it  will  succeed 
in  stimulating  the  pupil  to  still  further  efforts  in  historical  study. 

Special  care  h«8  been  taken  in  the  production  of  the  volume.  The 
type  uj»ei1  is  iiarticularly  legriblc  and  the  binding  is  b<»th  serviceable  and 
attractive,  while  the  many  excellent  maps,  plans,  genealogical  tables, 
&c,  add  to  the  jtractical  utility  of  the  work. 

By  A.  W.  JOSE. 

The  Growth  of  the  Empire         4«.  6d. 

A  Handbooh  to  the  History  of  Greater  Britain.     With 
many  Maps  of  the  Empire  at  various  period*.      .Vf**-  «»!»'  ChmjHr 
Ell  it  ion. 
For  th'   (Mmhrithf  Locai  (Stnior  ami  Jv^iui)  timl  (^l*in  0/  Prtrrydorn' 
{Jvnio,)  BxaiAiHadonf. 

By  W.  MANSFIELD  POOLE.  M.A. 

.Sfa«V»i-  Frtnrh  MiuUr  at  the  Jiotml  Surnt  Mh'u,  O*bor,if. 

Grammaire  Francaise  Etomentaire         28.  6d. 

A  New  Elementary  French  Grammar  on  Modem  Lines,  written 
entii-ely  in  French,  with  numerous  Exercises,  and  intended  fof  the 
use  of  scholars  up  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  use  at  the 
Royal  Naval  Colleges  at  Osborne  and  Dartmouth. 

The  Preparatory  SohOOll'  Review.-**  We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  suit- 
able (trammar  has  now  been  brought  out,  and  we  expect  that  it  will  be 
widely  used." 

By  T.   D.   HALL,   M.A.,    Fellow  of  Unitenity  College,  London. 

Manual  of  English  Grammar    2s.  6d. 

With  Exercises  and  Examination  Papers.  N^tr  RUtion, 
Rn-i*tt.l  iin'l  JSiJnrffett. 

The  Guardian  (January,  liHW).—'-  ...  We  know  of  no  work  of  the 
■ame  modest  compass  that  we  can  more  heartily  recommend  for  the 
upper  forms  of  secondary  ichools  as  likely  to  arouse  and  stimulate 
interest,  to  give  the  student  a  firm  grip  of  his  subject,  and  to  enablt 
him  to  face  the  ordeal  of  examination  with  a  confident  hop*  of 
iuccest." 

By  A.  W.  PORTER,  B.Sc., 

Fellow  of,  and  Aaiitant  Profeitor  of  Phj/iia  in    Unitenity  College, 
London. 

Intermediate  Mechanics  58. 

With  Examples,  Examination  Papers,  and  nOmerous  Diagrams. 

This  book  has  been  written  as  an  accompaniment  to  a  First  Tear 
Course  of  College  Lectures. 

It  has  not  been  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  Examinations.  It, 
howeTer.  includes  those  portions  of  Mechanics  required  for  the 
Intermediate  Pass  Examination  of  the  UniTersity  of  London. 

By  A.  CONSTERDINE.  IVI.A.,  and  S.  O.  ANDREW,  IVI.A. 

Practical  Arithmetic 

An  Introduction  to  Elementary  Mathematics  for  Junior 
Scholars,  with  l-J'.  IMagrani>.  In  the  follnwiug  Editii»ns:  Part  I.. 
1.-..:  Fart  II..  Is.  ;  ix»mplete,  '>-*.  Tcache^^•  Kdition  (with  Answers 
nud  Indtx).  -J*,  ••d. 

The  School  Worid.— "The  nui^e  of  the  l>ok  k"^'*  f-"'  bevi>nd  that 
usually  suggested  by  the  name  of  arithmetic,  and  i-eally  Inelud'es  :»  fairly 
et»mpJetc  elementary  tT»ur«e  in  arithmetie.  algebra,  gei^inetrical  dravting. 
and  me)i>urAtion.  Tlic  ^I•ecial  methiHl  adopted  and  consistently  cairied 
out  i-.  th.it  the  niuieriaJs  \iscd  for  ealculatii.ns  shall  l>c  lurKoly  obtained 
by  the  pupil  himself  fnmj  nK-a.-'irement-  that  he  has  mad'e  :  and  the 
authoi.Hffive  detinite  S'iggestions  in  rvifanl  to  the  ai.|»anitus  required. 
At  any  rate,  f.-r  etrtain  typv.  of  H-hoLirs.  the  course  bud  dow  n  s.hf.uld 
prove  t"  be  l-.th  iittere*ting  and  instructive." 


Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Victoria. 

,  Tables,  &c.    Crown  ^vo,  xii.-)-412  pages.     8«. 

Journal  of  Education.—"  it  is  a  book  well  fitted  u»  «ux 

certainly  deserves  its  success." 

Practioal  Teacher.—^'  We  consider  thi«  a  hi«faly  satisfscta 
School  Cuardian.— '•  it  is  impossible  to  read  thia  hi^tnr; 

being  struck  by  the  extreme  fiiniess  and  hoiieaty  of  theantlMi 
Cuardian.— "We  can  confidently  recoiuniend  thia  lio:k  for 

middle  forms." 

Spectator.— "  Wc  have  put  it  to  such  a  test  aa  wecuuMe 

and  found  it  satisfactory  ;  nothing  neceaaary  omitted  and  p 

duly  i>b«crved." 

The  Academy — "it  is  an  atti-active  iKHik  and  very  ckarty 
Pall   Mali   Gazette.— "A  sliapely  and  very  worthy  piece  of 

By  JOHN  THOMPSON.  M.A., 
Senior  Clatsieal  Matter  eit  The  High  S^kpol,  DMi 

Elementary  Greeli  Grammar 

For  Schools. 

Part  I.    Accidence.    Is.    6d.    Part    II.    Sncrax.    la.    6d. 
WITH  Full  Ikdcxbs.    8a. 

The  School  World.—"  Mr.  l-hompwa'a  larnr  Greek  Qtm 
already  won  a  place  in  the  world  of  acholarahip;  tUa  ahrid 
will,  we  think,  win  equal  acceptance.  Itt  ^ood  pointa  an 
of  scholarship  and  agreement  with  the  canona  of  pliilolog:ied 
.  .  .  The  book  is  original;  it  is  a  new  work,  not  an  adq 
others." 

For  the  19<)7  Joint  Matrirvlatiou  ExaminnHm 
UniverMitieM  of  Maurhf-Mter.  Lit-^rpoof,  Leedn,  and  i^ 

Edited  by  G.  NORWOOD,  B.A.,      - 

Lecturer  in  Claesiet  in  the  Vietorin  UniwenU^,  Mmdl^ 

Euripides*  Andromache 

Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary. 

Edited  by  PERCY  URE,  B.A., 

A*»ifta,»t  Ltrti'.'tr  i/»  6'rffi-,   Cnirtntitt*  {"ktlltpe,  Oinftf 

Thucydides     Book  VI. 

(Chapters  30-53  and  60-105  lead].) 

Edited    for   beginners    in    Greek,    with    lutroductioo,  5 
Vttcabulary. 


WBW  AND  REVISBD  EDITIOM. 

Initia  Graeca     Parti. 

A  First  Greeh  Course. 
By  the  late  Sir  WM.  SMITH,  D.C.L.,  U. 

Containing  Accidence.  Syntax,  and  Exerciaes.     For  the  a 
Lower  Foriut»  in  skrlxHilH,  and  for  Private  Student*. 
New  Edition,  i-arefully  revised  and  »implified,  apodal  atteell 
given  to  Attic  form^.    ht^t  pfhli*l*nK 

A    Kty   i^  i*H]t/Jifd  to  teach*  r*  and  aHtheMiifn*e4 
i*tndtnt^. 


Edited  by  G.  B.  GRUNDY,  M.A.,  D.Utt 

t\not-  n,-il  rKf'M-  ofCoi-pv*  Ckritti  (loll tf re,  Ox^M. 

Classical  Atlas  for  Sch€K>l3 

Consisting  of  Fourteen  Sheets  (contaiDing  Thirty-cigkt 
Plan9i,  with  a  Complete  Index  of  l!*  pagea. 

The  AtheiMBUm.— "  .  .  .  Will  undoubtedly  aupenede  ath* 
u»e  among  scluxtlbciys  and  undcrgradivitea.  It  ia  well  bound  i 
:it  »ix  schillings,  but,  Inrtter  than  this,  it  i*  Htm»tr  «m(#  w«;v  ^ 
(tff-  niiH'Ui'  n"ini  ^r^  i,n.:_  ;..,..  .  .  .  The  wliiile  la  exceUeutly  t 
produce<i.' 


JOHN  MURRAir,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W. 
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om  GINN  &  COMPANY'S  LIST. 


Uei''i^ed  ami  EHlai'ffetl  Edit  ion* 

neral  History  for  Colleges 


READY. 


and  High  Schools, 

By    I».    V.    N.     MYSRS, 

tttt/rMit,' fff  lli*tfirtt  nA*i  PaHtirHif  £W<4'/j4¥«  f/nii'.i'»iiff  of 

jlete  Oialiiio    in   One   VaUima    of    t\w    WdrM's 
irc*m  ihut  o£  K.i«tcsrn   Natioiiii  to  the  Present 
setfptet]  iiuil  tvsi;ommeiuieil  (V?*  the  it^tt  brief  coiir**' 
ill  ileiieriil  Hisitory* 

tmtloh-  jHly  teieftod  LitU  c*f  Wilct  U*t  JfurtlK-r 

,  «luilv\  Thu  lie*  U*st  Vjrlng-^  th*  iii,rt  ttldi*  of  cveul*  down 
ice  of  FitrtiMiiJitth  Jitul  t^i.^  ^|<!>.tiou«  to  tlnj  rtf*t  Hu!i*i>kn 
tt.  urtdi  liifii*  fjir  l&diidtt  iil  the  lAteml  ifnpirtuHt  results  o( 
mtiiJ  «ohLil4iHy  rtMiMreb  in  thfl  diffartjnt  hlntrrtkul   fleld* 


aU  Lmthcr,      H  X  154  inches.      .HU  iUp?. 
Seven   ShiMinf  s  anti   Sinpence. 


BOOKS     SUITABLE     FOR     THE 
CAMBRIDGE 

LOCAL    EXAMINATiONS,    1907. 

Defoe:    Robinsori    Crusoe-      Kilitefl  iyy   W.    H. 

Milton:  Paradise  tost,  Books  U  &  II.,  anif 
Scott :  Talisnnan.  Ivlit^il  by  I>.  H 01. h rook. 
Shakespeare:  Kln^  Lear.  FMited  by  K.  N* 
Shakespeare:  As  You  Like  It.  Edited  by 
Southey:  Life  of  Nelson.  ICiHceil  by  A.  F, 
IMoliere :  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules. 
Corresponifence    between    Schiller   m^ntl 

QOCtihO,       Knit:!    l^y    J,    It.    It^niKRI-^riv        j;»,    6«1*  iJf/.ri/,,,  , 

Kleist :  Prinx  Friedrich  von  Homburf. 
Cicero:  De  Ser%ectute.  Kciited  hy.LH.  Alles 
Virgil  :   Aeneid.      Book    IX.      Ednad  by  K.  H. 

rrniji;,      1«,  {JiUHmatnf  >f,tfnr, 

Demosthenes  :    Philipplce.     Editad  by  ¥.  B. 


I  GINN   &  COMPANY,   St.    Martin's  Street,    LONDON,  W.C. 


I 


I 


AUTOTYPE  COMPANY'S 

PUBLICATIONS 

lANENT  MONOCHROME.  CARBON ». 

OLD     MASTERS.     [iS.",':. 

iaI  L^dlevtii'ii*.  liicl^idliiK  xUc  KntifiiitiJ  <.trtHer\%  l^i.ili^ii  ; 

#bni^     #«riifl      KLp.Nii!fti-ij*   ftwiii  ibo 

Atsideiny,  thu  Tutu  {.•N.ileiy,  the  WnJkur  Art  GiUliBni%  thtf 
itiouiYi  All'. 


WATTS,  R.A. 


tldi*  Artist  JHX'  ii^pkd 


SETTI,    BURNE-JONES. 
lilNGS  AND  DRAWrNGS 

;<?tu*M.  of  atwkvoi  l4At]iin  \iill  twj  Kent  fr*?if  on  mppUcatlnn, 
f^ulAT*  iif  4iU  U31;  CuiupiMTiy'fc  ti*J^'H''^t^'»ii«f  lire  t-i^cn  Isi 

jTOTYPE  FINE  ART  CATALOdlE, 

(  1361710*,  with  Huji'lrv-)-  ■■!    ^Ifnlariiri.'   V\mUi\iv%viAi-i 
«ii(J  TintUltKlt*  '4    N-T  ,ikk'  AHtotypv^. 

•n  if  tiff     rtf    ,VjVji'v,IT>     r^,     ^,,..'*/rr>r^i:*1^l.    *|rt    (triTMNtM/ 

Po»t  Free,  QSK  SniLllTffi, 


K|i,iii|i«.<  tion  9h  iiivlrcd  to 

IE  AUTOnPE  FINE  AflT  CAUERY, 
W  OXFORD  STREET.  LONDON,  W.C. 


sz 


UUVENILE   SMOKING. 

THE  "A.L"  ANTUSMOKINC  CHART. 

A  Urge  iJbEiit  *:i>iti.  by  45  in,  ^,  ^t-*  Hht^ffft'i^ui^  printed 
in  red  and  blacky  on  wbieh  the  EVIL  EFFECTS 
OF  SMOKING  ON  THE  YOU  NO  are  tt^mly  biu 
forcibly  e^pr fcHROiJ.  All  the  atfltenjcnit-*  talHilatcd  are*Ukeii 
fro  1 11  «btam1urf|  meilical  works. 


fivxL  croscTs  ^OF^  smoEntra 


i  UiMiHt 

*TS^:^  ji-.TirL:z  ^-n^ur*^  "^  "^^ " 

lUflfvn 

•^^  "  — ^**-T  -  -;;;—  ^- ,-—  "^U:— .  It-*  ^j— 77* 

1  \m  tun 

:£^-^^f:3^r:rc^3  =-^^^ 

4  u  mrni 

laOTH 

■S:~bE€?^^-=,ri:i=^'£.=xr;ru 

lUWO 

•^"2  *■  ^-^-j-L-i-^^x::.^  "  '^  -J—  — : 

U«M« 

HwKmi 

^T^^.^^^—^^'^-^^S 

B  j^;^XTs^j^::%^— 

iiMflinu 

*H^^^!?,H^%2^Tsri^=^— 

iinmuir 

-zjC'^rt^:^i:^^s~'  -  ■  ^^'*  — 

iMisn 

::--^;s.-x^sr-:^nL'  — ^'—  - 

Ij^ 

lw33iFS-^:i^^-'^=^^ 

Mounteif  on  Cfi^th,  with  Rolftrs,  Vtmiihtd,  Price  Se« 

£.  J.  ARNOLD  &  SON,  Ltil,,  Educational  Pubiisbers,  Leeds 
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W.  HEFFER  &  SONS'  Public 


University  Correspondent 

A  Journal  tfovotad  ehiefly  to 
LONDON    UNIVERSITY    MATTERS. 

An  exeellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of 

poere  vacant  and  wanted. 

IhmwA  mi  tht  Xnt  awl  15/ A  of  fach  month.     Prict  \(l.     Yearly 
SuhHrriptioiit  jtOnt  fret-,  2m.  0(1. 

Publishing  Office:    157,    Drury  Lane,  W.C. 
JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

(Under  the  iiiHtiaKenicnt  of  a  Ctmnnittco  apix»inted  by  the  TeacherB* 
Guild,    College    o(    Preceptors,    HcadmlittreMOM'    Aflaociation, 
AHMOciatlcn  of  AjtMiMant-MiiitrcHiitfH,  and  Welsh  Omnty 
Hchoola  AsMOciatiun.) 
Addr$88—7i,  Oowim  STmciT,  Loitdok,   W.C. 
RsgUtrar-Uitw  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 
This   Affenoy   h%»   been   eftabliihed   for  tlie   purpose  of  enabling 
TtMhers  to  find  work  witbont  annecessary  cost.    All  fees  hate  there- 
fore been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  coter  the  working  expenses. 
Headmistrpsses  of  Public  and  Private  Schools*  and  Parents  requir- 
ing  Teachers,    or   Teachers    seeking   Appointments,    are    invited   to 
apply  to  this  Agency. 

ManT  Graduates  and  Trained  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Priyate 
Families;  Visiting  Teachers  for  Music.  Art,  and  other  special  sob- 
jaots;  Foreign  Teachers  of  Tarious  nationalities;  Kindergarten  and 
other  Teachers  are  on  the  Register,  and  every  endeavour  is  made  to 
sapply  suitable  candidates  for  any  vacancy. 
School  Partnerships  and  Transfers  are  arranged. 
Hours  for  interviews— 10.80  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Saturdays,  until  3  p.m. 

NOW    READY. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  28.  6cl.,  free  by  post. 

The  CALENDAR  of 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOR    THE    YEAR    1906. 

CONTAINING 

All  information  respecting  the  objects  and  operations  of 
the  College,  Lists  of  Ofileers,  Examiners,  and  Members, 
the  Regulations  of  the  various  Examinations,  Ac, 
with  an  Appendix  containing  the  following  Exam- 
ination Papers:— 

I.  l*i(iH>i-N  Hot  Mt  Kxaii)ii)Htif>nof  Teachers  for  Diplomas,  Midsummer,  1905. 

Do.  do.  do.  Christmas,  UK).*.. 

S.  l*tiix>rM  t*i't  tit  Kxaminatioii  of  Pupils  for  Certificates,  Midfiuiamer,  r.Kk't 

4.  I>o.  do.  do.  Christmas,  190.'.. 
f».  IhqHrn*  set  at  ProfcKHional  I*reliminary  Kxaminutiou,  March,  190'.. 

0.                   l>*..                       do.                        do.  September,  1905. 

T.  I'HjH'n*  Hft  at  Lower  F\»rni»  Kxaminatiou      Midsummer,  li»05. 

5.  l»o.  do.  Christmas,  liK):.. 

•»•  N\v».  S,  4.  .*.,  :uul  0  umy  l>e  had  seuHrately,  price,  free  by  poet,  Td.each 
svt.     Nv.*.  7  and  s,  price,  free  by'ptvjt,  4d.  each  set. 

The  DlplomA  Papers  are  to  be  had  only  in  the  Calendar. 


LON  DON: 

FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89,  Farrin^doD  Street,  LoDdOD,  E.G. 


LINDSCY    HISTORICAL  8EIIIES.-iK« 

PROBLEMS  AND  EXERCISES  IN  BRITISH 

Part  v.,  1509-1603.    Crown  4to,  t»  pp.,  a». 
*•*  This  part  is  uniform  with  Parts  L-IV..  and  coataia 
(including  a  Scheme  of  8tudy),  not  contained  in  ciliMrc 
books  in  the  Series  dealing  with  the  Tudor  Period,  wk 

Brint  and  definitely  supeneaed  by  the  new  jmrt. 
OOk  J,  168S-1832.    Crown  4to,  boards,  IM  ppc.  Is. « 
*,*  This  book  consists  of  the  sheets  of  the  two  OTeriappi 
G,  Irt8i^l83'2  ;  Book  D,  I7l.>-18-20)  bound  t<isrctber  in  as  no 
chronological  »»rder.      

BIBLICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREW& 

Foakks-Jackson.   D.D.,  Fellow  and   I>esiu   of  Jesos 

brioge.    Crown  8to,  (je.    Second  Edition,  with  an  A] 

Translations  of  Inscriptions  bearini;  on  the  History  f* 

Warmly  received  by  both  Scholars  and    Teacher*  s* 

addition  to  Old  Testament  History  Literature.     Written 

lucid  manner,  the  book  is  admiralty  suited  for  the  us< 

forms  in  ^k:hools. 

HELPS    BY    THE    WAY    SERIES.      Wr 

Htkw'art  Stitt,  M.A.,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo. 

1.  THE    OLD    TESTAMENT    HISTORY   i 

R<}vised  Edition.    2s.  net. 

2.  ENGLISH  CHURCH  HISTORY  ANALYSE: 
S.  EARLY  CHURCH  HISTORY  ANALYSEI 

This  Series  is  designed  for  the  use  of  Students  and  G 
for  Examinations.  The  Questions  are  exhaustire  ani 
arranged  in  the  briefest  form  possible.  Helpful  Charts  i 
are  provided  aind  typical  Examination  Patiers  given. 

Both  the  student  and  teacher  will  find  these  Books  ol 
they  arc  the  work  of  a  practical  coach  and  capable  •rbo 
are  met  and  answered,  and  though  concise  they  are  emint 

Press  Notice  of  No.  1,  the  last  published  of  tht 

;Sc/too/.— "  As  a  summary  it  is  admirably  done,  lioing  ck 
and  concise.  If  a  student  really  mastered  it,  while  carefn 
Bible  itself,  he  would  be  distinctly  advanced  in  a  compd 
of  Hebrew  history." 

PRACTICAL   PHYSICS   FOR   SCHOOLS,    i 

Waostakf,    M.A.,    Science    Master  at    Oundle    SdM 
Bloomer,  B.  A.,  Science  Master  at  Bra<iford  Grawmarl 

First  Year  —  Mensuration,    Mechanics,    and  i 

Second  Edition,  Revised,  Is.  6d. 
Second  Year— Light  and  Heat.    Second  Edition,  I 
Third  Year-Electridty  and  Magnetism.    2s.  6d. 

Pi'osfHctuHigan«fft*i'tJir'rjxtrtirutarM/tvm  the  Pubfi 

W.  HEFFER  &  SONS.  Cambridge;    SIMPKIN.  MAS8I 


Scientific  and  Edocatlonal 

NEW  AND  SEOOND-HAI 

Wm^  LARGEST  STOCK  in  LONDON  of 
HAND  School,  Classical,  Mechanical 
TARY  and  ADVANCED  SCIENTIFI 
at  about  HALF  PUBLISHED  PRICE 

Mathematical,  Theological,  and  Foreig 

KKY8  AND  TRANSLATIONS. 


J.  POOLE  &  CO. 

(Established  1854X 

I04,  CHARINQ  CR0S5  ROAD,  LONC 

(Formerly  of  30.  HOLYWELL  STRKKT.  STIL 
B^"      £"»! 9 «»■/•«>#  b>f  letttr  rtctirt  immetliatt  att^mtit 

CAREY'S  "GRADUS  AD  PARN 

WITH    THE    ENGLISH    MEANIN 

Refised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  bj  a  leu 
UniTersity  of  CuMiifc. 

Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Price  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS   COMPANY.  9rATio«K»*  Hau 
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TWO     REMARKABLE     BOOKS 


F0r  y  at  art  Study  Teachers. 


T    LIFE:     Studies     in    Garden 

SclioaL  By  HimAi  i£  F.  JoscK^s,  late  Ins^truttor 
e  VVMtsliire  Couoty  Council,  With  30  Diugramn. 
n  e<vo.  3ft.  $d* 

itfilc  the  pkht  \m  ttudicxi  from  fch«  bet^imliig  cm  ityflteniAtiL^ 
fife*  i»f  <<«hrQfiilly  Qhosten  (jVt'rsmtfoti*  and  expuiirnenU. 

i  Xhti  wurk  i-i  tu  k*H!p  Iwifurc  tJic  ^>upil  the  ums  And  object  of 
»  «i]il  tbu  lEiii«)W|c«lg«  arqiifre«1  tii  viurkfu^  thrtMi^h  thu  courai^ 
«fS  ii>  Tk?  Tlvid  ^iiil  real,  whilii  thu  luothod  by  ^fhlch  thra 
I*  iicqiiLrvd  U  the  moftl  uatumt.  fifid  tKcn'fort)  the  nnwt 
BfCf  tidiicntJiitiAt.      TIiu  ctiiinKs   will    be    foiitid    to  TiiAke   ati 

I 


Ptmttf  Wf'iit  fnr  <*  Pittt^H'tv*. 


A  Sew  Oeo^rMphicaf  Reader^ 
THE     DOMIISIION     OF     MAN.       By     E. 

Fkothehoe.   With  i^l  fuU'iMtg©  Illuairutioti!?.   Cr.  8vti,  tft, 

Tliiitlnwk  iK^ti  iiilti.»ductiiiri  t^-v  t\n3  litiiciy  af  iJoorfTHplaj*  in  lU  huinJiti 
ftwpect,  dcAlgiicd  tt»  nhnw  wh/*t  uiaw^  **iK?eiiUly  tiie  Urltun,  1*  hjtiilii 
labour  floEiig  in  liU  world  liuHtngip. 

llAii  It  iie<:e4iiitl49«,  ever  Increasing  with  th«  dcgrc'c  uf  firUli^tioii  h« 
fl,tUtn«»  givi3  rUe  to  cnurm*?!!*  lndu*tjie»  and  n  vtHAt  evrntfiinvf  vftUfWu^i 
jn  tbe  dliitributkm  of  t^w  and  iTuinuliLetur9d  pnjdiL|(.'t>i.  A  ei^tifticLenitUifi 
iit  tiwatfiiftn  hy  Und  iitid  twu,  itud  the  mco  fii^r  uittfketn,  uHtft-db  Ht>eiLlii1 
opp,<rtiinSty  frjT  griitj^riidj:  tho  uncrunchment  t^t  the  tctrtfgHor  tiyrm  flic 
comniereliil  ■upremfl.cj-  of  BritAtn. 

Fmiii  first  tk>  lQ*t  the  work  t*  caJculiited  to  encoumgCi  thc^^  «tuilunt 
dn(g»^''>tly  In  inquiry  into  the  vitiil  pruhli^tna  tJiat  inerciMiPijigly  i^wnfrtutt 
tht*  grou  iiiiiiuitH  of  the:  CArtb. 


STEDMAN'S    SCHOOL    BOOKS 

1  Over  250.000  sold.    In  use  at  SOO  Schools. 

r!  ^  .L      School  Examiiiatiofi  Series. 


tLaiiaa.    Hth  Etlition 10 

Latin  Leiftonft.    iUU  Edition                        <  2    0 

Lutin  Reader,    lith  Editictn  16 

Latin  Passages  for  Unseen.    lOtb  Kditioti  1    6 
tpla  Latlna  :     Firi*t  Kxeri^inea  ii)  AcL'ideustj* 

t*\  t'iliiion      '         -                 ^         "        -        -  1     0 

LAtin  Exerdftee  on  Syntax.     tKejda.  n«l)  1    6 
nda  Quaedam  :      MiscellancQiui  KxQr<!tie». 

th  Edition.     (Key  28,  net)     -         -         -         -  1     6 

I  Voeabularies*     l^tli  Kditifm               -        -  I    5 
bulary  of  Latin  Idiom  a  and  PhraBeft.     Jnrl 

^litiod 10 

ch. 

I  to  French.    7th  Edition     -        -                .  q 

French  Lessons.    7th  Kdition     -                 -  1 

French  Passages  for  Unseen      -        -        -  i 

French  Exercises.  4t1i  Kdition.  (Key  !k.  net)  2 

Dh  Vocabularies  for  Repetition.   t2tl\  Kdition  1 

an  Vocabularies  for  Bepetltton  -  1    6 


Kdiua  \ty  A.  M.  M,  hTEi*.M  vn,  Si. A.     Crown  Hvo,  2s.  6d. 

A*lmnnti  Pfi)t*'rH/or  tht  *^tmor  Lof:rU,  Lomttiu  MnlrifninjUmi^ 

ami  Mimi/*tr  Examumfiou^. 

The*    voJnmes    leady   are  :- 
Freqch  Cramqar  (Kt'v  (ie.  in?t),       HUtory  and  Geography. 


Latiri  Crarnrriar  (Key  IK  n&t), 
Creek  CramrT\ar  ( Kvy  tin,  net ). 


Physic  a. 
Cnnttitntional  History, 


General  Knowledge  (Key  7s,  net). 

Junior  Examination  Series* 

Eflited  by  A,  M.  M,  Stj-jdmak,  M,A,     Fcap,  svo,  Is. 
An  f/iwiVr  5friV*  thfta   fhc  a^foit  for  tht  Jnuiar  L&ttd 

TliL*  voiumes  now  ready  are  : — 


French  Grammar. 
Latin  Grammar. 
Greek  Grammar. 
German  Grammar, 


English  Grammar. 
AHthmetic. 
Algebra, 
General  Information. 
Geography, 


OXFORD    AND    CAMBRIDGE    LOCAL    EXAMINATIONS,    1907. 


a«Mlc  of  Eaay  Di«tAtion  and    Spalllnff,     tiy  w. 


look  of  Dictation  Passjasoa. 

Seventh  E'llti.aK     K.  «.,j. 

^1   accord  IkiiT   to   9t- 

BtJt  Til,  M.A.     With  a  lfji|.n. 

of  thm  ApoatI**. 


MattKow,      Edited   hy  K. 

Jh.  *A,  [Jutli9i', 

Kdited  by  A.  E.  JiriiiK»  IhU.     WitU 

SnjEllati  aratntnar*  Hv  W.  1Vn.UAa<ftl»^^  B.A.  Wltlj 
HH  fWiA^teA  ioT  Fiii^mg  and  ADja>M»l{t,  iUid  ji  Cbftptbr  i:ni 
4'HthiK.     Till  Mi  E^JltJuii.     2*.  lJv.mm% 

FroncH  Orafnmar,     iiy  l^  A.  BiTR^ivnr  knd  H.  .1.  AcAto^, 

ft(i>  Esdnriteft.    Lis.  fJiinkirr, 

rroiioK   Frooo,     Dy  [1.  II.  N.  IUkum,  H.A.,  M^iddrti 
le  Miuturfit  CljiLdtt^tiham  GmiDMATlScbooL    iJi,  [Jtmi^r, 

m%  QoosrapHr  of  ttio  BrltlflH  Kmplr«.     Hy  H.  B. 

MA,,    Filliiw  t*(  Nijw  CoIlojfL',  iiJtfuril.     Wcit^nd    RdltioTi, 
L     t-f"rt  14  ''*"^  &*.  *n1  \,-^rt  f^>l'4  i/j/nprt''  ^iiji*'»>r  iiuMjT  Henio)'. 

Isnrs    Modern    and    MlvtoHcal    Atla« 
Umpire.       tJv  I     Gf^.t^T  KfULi  Hi^^os,    M.A  , 
Ml  Jt A  ^* .  I\  R  S.  K, ,  F,  li  AJ .  e.     4 1  y»  4s ,  tjd.  II  sJt 


liy 


Exoroiaoo   In    Aritliffivtio 

W.  S.   Jti^AHr>.     With  AiiiiWtir*,  in.  M. 


Wltiu^ut 


Attnwem,   1*. 


A  tin  we 
LritOff,    of   (iwiniA  Hchuul, 


A   Junior  Ooomstry,    I3y    Koxt   Bi 
iRHni^nun.      With  311^  LHiigKaiiui, 
AdJltLutint  EKcrclBM-    SH^. 

BtAmoffitary   l)ip«rlmontml   Selanoo,     Piivhkm.   by   W.  T. 
C*,mTiifi,   A.R.C.a.     CitKMiMTHV,  Irv  A,  E.   I>itxf,taw,  H.tlc.     With  i 


■loiviontary  Ex  peri  mon  tat  Chemletnr, 

GJm.'.     With  4  mtittrt  und,  10'^'  Hi.mfi.uii-^.     2j, 


[^l'l*lQfi. 


A  Junior  CHamiotry.    By  E,  A.  Tvuta.   BA-,   KC,^.    With  7h 
j  llhtAtmUont.     lliini  EdlUoti.     ^>  <5d.  \JmnUr. 

I    rrmotioal  Chomiatnr,     By  W-   Kn*Nt  u.   M.A.    Putt  t.    Wiib  i" 

I  lUnHJiiiut*,     t'lnirth  EmUo»>.    L'rijwii  svu,  iR,  tui.     P*rt  il.     WlUi  ft« 

LHjjtjTmu^.       By   W.   Fhrxch,    Jl,A.,  nud  T.    II.    B«iAauitAM»  Jt.A, 


of   tKo 

nd  J.   a. 


Example*  In  Pliyalco,     ilr  C^  E.  lAtKJtoit,  B.A., 
lit  Br>*tiftntl  OraTiMnAr  Scltimt    'i$^  Od. 


A  ahort   Itletorr  «f 

Tutor  of  Wi^dl Willi  Ci'Ucge 
:i9.  iid. 


*3c(DnL    With  3  »»1T».      Wilth  Kditltrti, 


METHUEN    £(    CO.»  36.   Essex    Street.   London.  W.C. 


■ 
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Mr.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S 

LIST   OF 

NEW  MATHEMATICAL  BOOKS 


A   SECOND    GEOMETRY    BOOK.      By   J.    G. 

HAMILTON,  B.A..  I^ecttircr  in  Mathematics  at  the  Froebel 
Educational  Institute  and  at  the  Htookwcll  Training  College,  and 
P.  KETTLE,  B.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Clapham  School,  viii.  -j- 300 
pages.     Witli  or  without  Answers.    38.  t\d. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  THE   CALCULUS.    By  A.  F. 

VAN  DER  UEYDEN,  M.A.,  Mutheniatkal  Mauler  at  Middlesbrou(;h 
High  School.    Till.  +  >lti  page*.    3a. 

MATHEMATICAL  DRAWING.  By  6.  M.  Minchin, 

M.A.,  F.R.8.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  at  the  R.I.E. 
College,  Coopers  Hill,  and  J.  B.  DALE,  M.A.,  Assistant-Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  King's  College,  London.     Demy  Svo.    7s.  (''d.  net. 

ELEMENTARY  SOLID  GEOMETRY.    By  F.  S. 

CAREY,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Liver- 
pool   Cloth,  28.  i5d. 

TEST  PAPERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  MATHE- 
MATICS. By  A.  CLEMENT  JONES,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and  C.  H. 
BLOMFIBLD,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Mathematical  Masters  at  Bradford 
Grammar  School.  2J0  pages.  Crown  «vo,  without  Answers,  cloth, 
'is.  tfd. ;  with  Answers,  Ss.    Answers  separately,  Is. 

MECHANICS.     A  School  Course.     By  W.  D. 

EGGAR,  Assistant-Master  at  Eton  CjUego.  20<(  pages.  Cloth, 
38.  (3d. 

ELECTRICITY  AND    MAGNETISM.     By  C.  E. 

ASHKORD,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Dart- 
mouth,    xii.  -f  SOS  pages.    Cloth,  Ss.  Od. 

A    PRELIMINARY    COURSE    OF    PRACTICAL 

PHYSICS.  By  C.  E.  A8HFOR1),  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Royal 
Naval  College,  Dartmouth.     Fcap.  4to,  paper  boards.  Is.  Od. 

A   NOTEBOOK   OF  EXPERIMENTAL   MATHE- 

MATICS.  With  Extracts  from  C.  E.  Ashford's  "Course  of 
Practical  l>hysic8."  By  C.  G<:)DFREY,  Headmaster  of  the  Osborne 
Royal  Naval  College;  and  G.  M.  BELL,  AssisUnt-Master  at  Win- 
chester Collogo.     Fcap.  4to,  2s. 

PRELIMINARY    PRACTICAL     MATHEMATICS. 

By  S.  G.  STARLING.  A.R.C.Sc.,  B.Sc,  Head  of  the  Deiiartmcut  of 
Physics  and  Mathematics  at  the  West  Ham  Mtuiicipal  Technical 
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BURRICULUM    OF    SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS,! 

le  Hon.  and  Rev,   E,  Lvttelton^  M*A. 

at  unusual  for  writers  of  papers  lo  begin 
1  various  retiections  on  ihe  surpassing 
Drtance  of  the  subject  with  which  they 
gf  to  dc!ah  But  I  am  constrained  to  do 
site  by  the  hope  of  keeping  the  discus- 
from  the  fe%*erish  tone  of  controversy 
ch  it  is  often  pursued.  One  gets  to  be- 
,  in  controvij-rsy  as  life  g^oes  on,  and  to 
ore  and  nu>re  with  Dr.  We^tcotl  that 
rsy  nearly  always  is  concerned  with  de~ 
nd  when  the  controversialist  discerns  this 
excitement  is  allayed  and  reason  has  a 
lance  of  fceing  heard.  Thus  we  may^  I 
efuse  assent  to  the  prevailing  opinion 
bject  which  is  provocative  of  controversy 
iarily^  and  for  that  reason,  of  first-rate 
ce.  Anyhow^  nothing  but  good  can 
>m  an  honest  attempt  to  recognise  the 
►n  of  things  In  an  educational  subject 
the  curriculum   of  studies   in  secondary 

Uien,  let  us  notice  that  while  at  the  pre- 
w^e  are  roniing  to  believe  in  education  as 
lonious  training  of  all  human  faculties, 
culum  of  studies  is  concerned  with  the 
alone;  and  though  intellectual  training  is 
itcresting  division  of  the  whole  subject, 
only  a  division ;  a  fact  worth  recalling 
think  of  our  strange  want  of  success  in 
npared  with  physical  and  even  spiritual 
anyhow  in  ihis  country. 
Ily,  curriculum  questions  only  concern  a 
>f  tliis  division.  The  human  intellect  is 
y  a  great  many  other  influences  than  the 
r  order  of  the  subjects  it  is  made  to 
nd  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
icr  influences  are  any  whit  less  potent 
order  and  selection  of  subjects  in  deter- 
he  quality  of  the  mental  powers  and  in- 
hich  finally  result,  1  mean  this.  If  you 
the  curriculum  of  subjects  taught  in  the 
ith  century  with  those  taught  nowadays 

r«aiJ   htfoft  ^ihc  EducpiicnsJ  Science  Secrioci  uf  the  Brfikh 
iU  ffteeting  ni  Yorki  1906, 

U  Vol.  8.] 


In  a  progressive  modern  school,  the  difference  Is 

enormous;  but  the  resulting  mental  qualities  are 
strangely  simi^an  To  hear  some  disputants  talk 
one  would  imagine  that  the  choice  of  subjects  was 
everything.  But  facts  seem  to  show  that  it  is 
only  one  among  many  influences,  and  by  no 
means  the  most  important.  Are  we  not  learning 
to-day  that  environment  is  more  potent  in  the 
formation  of  character  than  heredity?  If  so, 
how  much  more,  then,  than  curriculum?  Some 
such  consideration  as  this  may  explain  how  it 
comes  about  that  many  men  who  have  never 
studied  the  grammar  of  any  language  yet  express 
themselves  well;  and  others  who  have  never 
worked  in  a  laboratory  yet  do  understand  the  laws 
of  evidence  and  can  somehow^  reason  pretty 
straight.  For  a  very  long  tiine  yet  it  must  remain 
uncertain  how  far  the  selective  and  assimilative 
powers  of  a  young  mind  can  extract  good 
nourishment  out  of  a  subject  which  seems  at 
first  barren  and  uncongenial ;  and  in  so  far  as  it 
does  so,  who  knows  how  much  of  the  result  is 
due  to  the  subject  as  compared  with  the  teacher. 
or  with  the  home  influence,  or  the  school  en- 
viron men  ti  or  heredity? 

Now  all  this  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion, 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  many  Englishmen,  tha. 
it  does  not  really  matter  much  what  you  do* 
But  we  know^  far  too  little  to  say  that  much ;  and 
even  if  the  effect  of  curriculum  be  less  than  is 
sometimes  supposed,  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  shirk  the  task  of  making  it  as  ^ood  as 
we  can,  Tu  dn  that  we  must  take  account  of 
one  or  two  law's  of  mental  growth,  and  bring 
them  into  relation  with  the  kind  of  training  which 
different  subjects  tend  to  encourage.  We  must 
be  a  little  psychological,  and  ask  first  what  we 
know  about  the  development  of  human  faculties 
in  the  young.  In  laying  down  certain  simple 
principles  before  coming  to  practical  reenmmenda- 
t  ion  Si  1  am  hopeful  that  critics  may  be  able  to  dis- 
cern the  exact  reasons  of  any  divergence  that 
there  may  be  between  their  own  view^s  and  mine. 
In  the  interests  of  profitable  discussion,  I  hold  it 
to  be  ahsolutely  necessary  to  explain  latent  as* 
sumptions  instead  of  leaving  them  to  be  guessed 
at,  and  to  avoid  urging  a  single  recommendation 
without  making  fairly  clear  the  principle  on  which 
it  is  based. 
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There  appear,  then,  to  be  two  or  three,  lead- 
ing principles  which  we  must  have  in  mind. 
First,  that  certain  facuhies  develop  in  the  young 
human  being  before  others,  the  power  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge  of  facts  before  the  power  of 
reflecting  on  them.  Next,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  natural  transition  from  the  one  stage 
to  the  other,  which  takes  place  in  the  majority 
of  cases  at  approximately  the  same  age,  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen.  If  we  did  not  believe  this 
statement  to  be  somewhere  near  accurate,  we 
could  not  hope  for  any  rational  system  of  educa- 
tion. As  it  is,  we  instinctively  act  upon  it  to 
a  certain  extent;  but  it  is  worth  pointing  out 
that  there  is  a  permanent  danger  of  our  violating 
the  principle  by  making  premature  appeals  to 
the  reasoning  faculties,  that  is,  of  insisting  on 
conclusions  being  drawn  before  the  facts  have 
been  patiently  and  thoroughly  gathered.  A 
young  teacher  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
pleasure  afforded  by  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
powers  in  their  early  stages,  say  at  seventeen; 
and  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  not  to  suppose 
that  this  pleasure  might  have  been  anticipated 
in  his  own  case,  if  his  teachers  had  been  more 
enlightened  than  they  were.  It  is  true  that 
nature  protects  boyhood  from  this  peril  by  yield- 
ing constant  and  reiterated  proof  of  the  reason- 
ing faculties  being  in  a  completely  dormant  con- 
dition, but  we  all  know  how  to  misinterpret  these 
indications,  and  to  regard  them  as  proofs  of  the 
incompetence  of  the  teachers  who  had  charge  of 
the  boy  before  ourselves.  This  is  a  vicious  in- 
ference often  drawn  from  what  we  call 
*'  howlers.'*  I  believe  **  howlers  **  to  be  sent  to 
us  primarily  for  our  recreation  in  hours  of 
drudgery,  but  also  for  our  instruction,  teaching 
as  they  do  the  utter  uselessness  of  trying  to 
hurry  Nature  in  her  developing  process  by  anti- 
cipating a  later  stage  before  the  earlier  has  been 
rightly  employed.  Therefore  facts  are  to  come 
before  reflections,  the  drudgery  of  collecting 
facts  being  greatly  relieved  by  the  natural 
vivacity  of  the  wish  for  knowledge  during  the 
years  of  childhood  to  about  fourteen  years  of 
age. 

Thirdly,  we  are  to  aim  at  a  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  faculties ;  that  is  to  say,  certain 
kinds  of  mental  exercise  obviously  train  different 
faculties  from  other  kinds ;  and  no  matter  how 
great  the  precocity  in  some  faculties,  or  the 
backwardness  in  others,  the  training  ought  to  be 
even,  not  aiming  at  dazzling  performances  in  one 
line  of  activity  unless  there  has  been  thorough 
and  adequate  effort  given  to  other  activities.  We 
notice  how  this  idea  is  modifying  our  concep- 
tion of  physical  training.  Nowadays  the  most 
scientific  form  of  bodily  exercise  aims  at  leaving 
no  muscles  uncultivated,  but  it  does  not  aim  at 
such  one-sided  development  as  seems  necessary 
if  onlookers  are  to  be  captivated  by  brilliant 
achievement.  I  have  not  time  to  justify  this 
assumption  by  argument,  but  merely  mention 
that  in  making  recommendations  I  am  taking 
its  soundness  for  granted. 


Fourthly,  it  is  assumed   that  many 
incapable  of  full  development  unless  th 
ercised  by  delicate  hand  and  eye  work. 

Fifthly,  we  must  make  quite  clear 
two  ideals  we  have  before  us  :  the  awj 
a  strong  desire  to  learn,  or  the  equipp 
certain  minimum  of  knowledg'e  suppc 
indispensable  at  a  certain  age,  say  n 
twenty-two.  It  is  idle  to  upbraid  a  t 
cause  his  pupil  is  ignorant  of  certain 
nineteen,  when  the  teacher's  aim  ha« 
to  equip  but  to  inspire :  not  to  ens 
acquaintance  with  many  subjects ,  bi 
grip  upon  a  few  that  as  long  as  life  coi 
mind  will  strive  towards  an  increase 
Again  I  cannot  argue  for  one  as  a 
other,  but  must  simply  state  my  pre! 
the  principle  of  inspiring  rather  than  c 
In  other  words,  1  hold  that,  however 
be  to  carry  out,  we  are  to  aim  at  g 
pupils  through  mental  activities  whi 
to  their  conformity  to  Nature,  shall  ii 
be  joyous,  not  at  all  because  they  arc 
effort,  but  because  the  effort  is  con 
warded  with  a  sense  of  growth.  Thu* 
ever  age  school  training  may  cease,  w 
faithfully  to  plant  the  wish  to  gfo  on  lear 
ing  that  though  at  twenty-two  years 
English  youth  may  be  surprisingly  igi 
he  ought  to  feel  the  difference  betw< 
ing  and  not  knowing,  and  the  joy  whi 
panics  knowledge,  though  every  stej 
means  effort  not  free  from  pain. 

Next,  we  may  be  guided  by  the  1 
similar  subjects  such  as  languag-es  e 
some  extent  the  same  faculties,  but  tl 
less  the  case  if  they  are  taught  in  diffc 
and  with  different  aims.  It  is  possibl 
a  language  so  that  the  faculty  princif 
cised  is  memory ;  but  another  way  ol 
it  may  bring  the  reasoning  power  int< 
the  appreciation  of  literature,  or  the  < 
of  the  ear,  or  of  the  vocal  organs  i 
vowel  sounds.  Here,  therefore,  currici 
tions  depend  on  methods  adopted.  Y 
infer  from  a  glance  at  the  time-table 
guages  are  being  studied  to  excess,  i 
also  know  how  they  are  being  taught. 
us  apply  this  remark  to  Latin,  Greek,  ar 
I  suppose  we  have  all  taken  part  at  var 
in  the  singularly  barren  disputes  as  to 
parative  merits  of  Latin  and  French,  or 
and  modern  languages.  But  we  forge 
main  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  stn 
ability  that,  if  taught  in  similar  fashio 
will  train  and  fail  to  train  exactly  the  si 
ties  as  Latin — that  is,  memory,  then  re 
perhaps  composition.  But  if  Latin  is 
it  commonly  is,  it  gives  all  that  a  lanf 
in  the  way  of  gymnastic,  while  it  fails  i 
the  ear,  and  its  literature,  for  boys  a 
never  first-rate.  Exactly  the  same  ma 
of  French,  unless  we  teach  it  in  th 
fashion,  that  is,  by  constant  appeals  t 
when  a  further  object  comes   into  viev 
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gncord    between    us   and    our   allies   by 

K means  of  communication.  Thus,  if 
Rept  mainly  as  a  gymnastic,  French  is 
:   taught   phonetically,   in   training  good 

ion  and  saving  the  English  vowel 
degradation.     But  Greek  gives  what 

others   fail   to  give — a   literature  quite 

ie  young  human  being.  Every  rightly 
boy  and  girl  must  love  the  Odyssey ; 
Klotus,  and,  later  on,  Plato,  a  few  plays, 
laps  Thucydides.  Thus  the  three  Ian- 
need  not  overlap,  but,  if  not,  a  good 
trouble  must  be  given  to  the  methods 
ing  them.  In  particular,  as  regards 
i^erything  must  conduce  to  teaching  read- 
regards  Latin,  to  writing  j  as  regards 
to  training  the  ear.     But  at  this  point 

fiost     necessarv     distinction     must     be 


C 


e  all  agree  that  boys '  linguistic  powers 
rmously,  and  from  those  w^ho  are  slowest 
ing  ihe  rudiments  of  languages  it  is  idle 
gxpecl  litt^rary  appreciation  of  anything 
■rhaps,  of  the  l^nglish  translation  of  the 
^nd  some  English  ballads  and  stories; 
not  idle  to  expect  good  results  from  lin- 
jymnasttc  training,  nor  from  training  of 
IjKow,  from  those  who  are  less  slow, 
Kir  from  quick,  the  lower  class  of  those 
e  call  average  boys,  the  literary  appre- 
nay  be  expected  if  the  appeal  is  very 
made ;  in  other  words,  if  the  attempt  to 
fcientific  knowledge  of  the  fanguaj^e  is 
abandoned — if  composition  in  it  is  not 
d,   but  if  everything   is  subordinated   to 

rudiments  just  so  far  as  to  make  the 
of  Homor  in  the  original  a  little  more 
2  than  it  would  be  tn  a  translation. 
nU  differ  as  to  hivw  far  that  is,  and  also 
h  Ikiw  many  boys  in  a  group  this  attempt 
»e  made.  Bui  1  am  convinced  of  ont* 
he  laborious  effort  to  teach  average  and 
s  Latin  and  Greek  on  the  same  lines 
-I.e.  by  wobbling  feebly  between  two 
th  impossible,  the  scientific  grasp  of  the 
>s,  their  structure  and  syntax,  and  so 
;  well  as  the  literary  appreciation  ; — this 
KSay,  pursued,  as  it  has  been,  with 
Beal  and  conscientiousness  and  self-de- 
ls a  monumental  fact  in  the  history  of 
Stupidity.  I  cannot  see  that  the  world 
>  any  the  pijorer  if  it  were  relinquished. 
^rve;  there  arc  two  ways  of  relinquishing 

may  either  discontinue  one  of  the  Ian- 
or  greatly  modify  your  methods  of  teach- 
For  my  paru  1  hold  that,  excepting  the 
ly  incapable  ♦  all  boys  In  secondary 
>ught  to  be  given  the  chance  of  learning 
rpetl  out  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  and  that 
of  them  this  should  cease  at  sixteen 
begun  till  thirteen.  But  before  any- 
ree  to  that,  he  must  believe  that  the 
necessary   subjects   is,   after   all,  not 

can  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  | 


different  subjects,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  air  is  clear  of  questions  of  professional  careers 
and  of  the  age  at  which  schooling  ends.  We 
must  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  thought  thati 
this  or  that  subject  will  be  useful  for  this  or  that* 
profession,  because  the  attempt  to  meet  at  school 
different  professional  needs  is  perfectly  hopeless, 
but  may  easily  upset  our  time-tables,  and,  what 
is  worse,  degrade  our  ideah  Among  all  the  im- 
becilities of  our  recent  educational  history  per- 
haps there  is  none  more  baneful  than  the  attempt j 
to  give  boys  what  is  professionally  useful  witbl 
the  hope  that  their  idea  of  knowledge  will  remain 
lofty  and  disinterested  meantime*  1  confess  1 
look  with  deep  disquiet  on  the  action  of  examina- 
tions in  this  respect;  but  if  to  this  you  add  the 
element  of  j£  s-  d.,  all  hope  of  fostering  the  love 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  is  fairly  shat- 
tered; and  I  am  afraid  that  the  proof  of  this 
assertion  is  to  be  found  in  our  marvellous  system 
of  training  cadets  for  Sandhurst.  But  this  is  a 
digression. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  been  considering  prin- 
ciples, and  have  gently  wandered  into  the  region 
of  practice.  I  would  finish  the  subject  of  lan- 
guage by  saying  that  the  use  to  be  made  of 
English  in  the  early  years  up  to  fourteen  should 
be  twofold  :  first,  to  learn  good  ballads  by  heart ; 
secondly,  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  comparative 
analysis,  the  language  selected  by  way  of  contrast 
being  either  Latin  or  French.  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  recommend  what  would  be  most  desirable, 
viz.,  that  every  child  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
a  French  nurse.  But  are  we  prepared  for  a  huge 
influx  of  French  nursery-maids?  And  supposing, 
what  must  be  true,  that  many  households  could 
not  afford  it,  your  whole  curriculum  in  regard  to 
French  is  spoilt.  The  same  result  would  follow 
if  the  nursery-maids  refused  to  come.  Of  course^ 
for  purposes  of  talking  French,  the  language 
ought  to  be  mainly  taught  in  early  childhood^  else 
there  is  danger  that  the  adult,  when  he  speaks 
French,  will  fail  to  obtain  an  intelligent  hearing, 
and  his  speech  will  edify  himself  alone,  and  per- 
haps will  fail  to  do  even  as  much  as  that.  But 
let  us  avoid  analysis  of  English  by  itself.  It 
should  certainly  be  learnt  through  comparison 
wHth  another  tongue. 

As  to  science,  I  sincerely  hope  we  are  agreed 
that  it  trains  the  mind  in  an  indispensable  way, 
but  in  a  way  different  from  language.  Probably 
we  have  wasted  many  thousands  of  pounds  on 
equipment.  My  belief  is  that  very  simple  instru- 
ments suffice  for  a  good  teacher  of  young  boys, 
and  that  laboratories  should  be  reserved  for 
specialists  above  sixteen  years  of  age.  But  a  head- 
master %vho  tried  to  act  upon  such  a  belief  would 
be  called  an  utter  barbarian  and  a  fossilised  ob- 
scurantist, and  so  on.  To  avoid  such  a  fate,  the 
harassed  authorities  ha%^e  instituted  in  past  years 
a  system  of  science  lectures  to  large  classes, 
which,  of  course,  have  very  little  connexion  in- 
deed with  what  is  called  science  teaching.  The 
function  of  a  science  lecture  is  not  to  teach  boys 
to  think   or   to   observe   anv   more  than    to    use 
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their  hands,  but  simply  to  convince  them  that 
if  they  push  on  far  enough  and  persevere  through 
difficulties,  they  will  reach  to  portions  of  the 
subject  which  are  nothing  short  of  fascinating. 
I  have  read  in  an  economical  treatise  that  the  use 
of  luxurious  living  lies  in  the  stimulus  it  gives  to 
the  proletariat  to  work  hard  in  the  hope  of  some 
day  doing  likewise.  We  may  hope  the  economist 
was  wrong,  but  the  theory  serves  as  an  illustra- 
tion, and,  however  questionable  may  be  the  effects 
of  luxurious  display  on  the  morals  of  the  poor, 
there  need  be  no  doubt  about  the  good  of  a 
science  lecture,  provided  there  is  no  confusion 
between  a  mild  stimulus  to  endeavour  and  en- 
deavour itself.  In  childhood,  then,  there  ought 
to  be  glad  gathering  of  facts  without  any  ad- 
dition of  what  boys  call  **  jaw,'*  by  which  I  mean 
that  if  Mrs.  Boole  is  right  we  still  spoil  an  im- 
mense amount  of  scientific  and  mathematical 
teaching  by  introducing  principles  too  early.  It 
appears  that  there  are  ways  thoroughly  well 
adapted  to  children  of  giving  a  knowledge  of 
elementary  facts,  not  only  of  natural  science,  but 
also  of  geometry  and  conic  sections,  without  de- 
parting in  the  least  from  the  natural  order  of 
mental  development,  and  without  spending  much 
money,  this  latter  being  a  subject  which  will  in- 
trude itself  at  intervals  in  this  discussion.  There 
should  be,  then,  science  mixed  with  literature 
before  sixteen,  and  even  after,  when  specialisation 
has  begun,  neither  subject  should  be  pursued  in 
isolation  from  the  other. 

There  remains  a  hotch-potch  of  subjects,  each 
of  which  has  its  own  noisy  advocates  :  English 
composition,  geography,  history,  German,  music, 
handicraft,  gardening,  rifle  shooting,  and  a 
goodly  batch  of  others.  If  a  reader  oif  a  paper 
is  heard  to  say  that  one  of  these  ought  to  be 
postponed  or  pursued  only  in  play  hours,  he  is 
at  once  denounced  as  retrograde.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  the  subject  is  in  itself  interest- 
ing, nor  whether  it  has  evoked  the  faculties  of 
our  critic  in  his  earlier  years  better  than  any 
other,  but  what  is  possible,  and  what  is  most 
desirable  of  the  many  alternatives. 

I  could  easily  deliver  a  long  and  moving 
encomium  on  each  of  these  subjects  of  study, 
without,  however,  advancing  the  consideration 
of  the  question  in  hand  by  one  single  inch. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  when  taught  by 
the  right  man  in  the  right  way  any  one  of  this 
list  of  subjects  might  become  an  instrument  of 
intellectual  development ;  but  how  if  the  right  men 
cannot  be  found  and  the  right  way  is  not  known? 
I  will  therefore  only  give  as  my  personal  opinion 
that  of  the  above-named  subjects,  and  in  view 
of  all  else  that  we  teach,  there  are  three  which 
seem  to  me  quite  essential,  and  in  this  order : 
music,  English  composition,  and  geography.  I 
would  suggest  that  we  might  do  more  to  foster 
history  reading  out  of  school,  which  would  not 
fail  of  its  object  if  only  our  teaching  did  not  so 
often  damp  the  wish  to  learn  instead  of  kindling 
it.  And  to  anyone  who  thinks  or  says  that  this 
idea  is  ridiculous  I  will  only  say  that  I  envy  him 


his   power  of   being  very    positive  in  s 
question. 

To  sum  up.  These  recommendations 
as  I  have  said,  certain  principles.  Thi 
the  hope  that  utility,  when  that  wo: 
means  ^  s.  d.,  may  be  wholly  put  a 
discussion  of  this  sort,  and  even  if  th 
be  found  to  be  Utopian,  we  certainly  a 
trying  first  to  determine  the  needs  < 
training,  before  we  allow  materialism 
havoc  of  our  ideas.  One  more  principle 
adopted,  that  of  placing  a  sufficient 
subjects  before  a  young  boy  to  test  his 
tastes,  sixteen  being  roughly  chosen  a 
when  mainly  those  tastes  ougfht  to  be 
Of  course  it  will  be  said  that  too  man 
are  retained,  and  there  is  no  cry  in  edua 
so  clamorous  as  that  which  calls  for  a 
of  the  curriculum.  But  a  cry  which  is 
in  all  quarters  at  once  generally  contai: 
biguity  in  its  meaning;  and  it  is  rathe 
us  to  go  on  shouting  **  Lighten  the  cui 
and  then  for  everybody  to  insist  that, 
his  own  subjects  shall  be  retained.  1 
growing  feeling  that  we  fail  in  thoroug 
if  you  throw  a  lot  of  subjects  overt 
don't  make  sure  that  those  which  an 
shall  be  thoroughly  learnt,  but  you  do  i 
that  in  regard  to  subjects  discarded  ) 
shall  for  a  time  be  thoroughly  ignora 
is  not  a  blessing  in  itself,  unless  it  m 
the  pupils*  minds  are  being  really  nou 
other  pabulum  so  well  that  they  are  sure 
the  discarded  subjects  as  successfully 
allows  when  they  are  a  little  older, 
words,  the  problem  is  not  solved  by  gi 
to  a  subject  so  well  as  by  well-c 
methods ;  and  the  methods  to  be  adopted 
ing  one  subject  A  depend  quite  as  mu< 
prominence  in  the  curriculum  of  B,  an 
jects  aimed  at  in  teaching  it  as  on  tb 
ments  of  A  itself.  This  is  not  simph 
ing.  but  it  means  correlation — that  is  t< 
patient  effort  to  secure  that  the  objec 
study  shall  be  clearly  seen,  and  then  1 
a  scheme  which  contains  other  subj 
other  aims.  Into  this  region  of  a 
science  we  have  only  made  a  very  slight 

THE   SECONDARY-SCHOOL  CURR 
AND  THE  TRAINING  OF   TEACl 
By  Arthur  C.  Benson.   M.A. 

IN  offering  a  few  considerations  on  tl 
of  the  Secondary-school  curriculur 
begin  by  confessing  that  I  am  m 
acquainted  as  I  could  wish  with  the  w 
modern  sides  at  public  schools,  owing  t 
that  the  whole  of  my  educational  experi< 
as  a  pupil  and  as  a  teacher,  is  derived  fi 
the  only  school,  I  suppose,  of  first-rat 
ance,  which  has  not  attempted  to  es 
modern  side. 


1  A  paper  read  berore    th«>  KHucational  Science  Section 
Aisociation  at  iu  meeting  at  York,  1906. 


lough   I    have  little  or   no   practical   ac- 

oe  with  the  working  of  modern  sides ,  yet 
ind  to  say  that  most  of  my  professional 
who  are  engag"ed  in  adminbtering;  such 
^jstems  as  prevail  at  public  schools,  seem, 
led,  only  too  ready  to  lament  or  contemn 
iencies  of  these  systems.  Moreover,  in 
leet,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  my  ac- 
ce  with  the  detailed  and  minute  results  of 
lal  system,  relentkssly  and  exclusively 
o  the  boys  of  a  h\g  public  school »  is,  on 
e»  an  advantage  to  a  critic  of  secondary 
3,  because  my  experience  has  convinced 
olutciy  and  conclusively,  that,  for  the 
tjorily  of  boys,  the  classical  system,  how- 
sdentiously  administered,  is.  under  pre- 
ditions,  both  with  regard  to  its  subjects 
methods,  1  wiU  not  say  quite  an  cduca- 
rce,  but  a  del il>e  rate  disregarding  of  most 
nelhods  by  which  intellectual  influences 
brought  to  bear  on  the  young.  "  Sunt 
lie  ulo  C  o  Uegiss  e  ju  va  i  p  ulve  re  m  /  ^  * 
lore  I  reflect  on  my  educational  experj- 
E  more  1  am  convinced  that  the  whole 
s  framed  far  too  much  with  a  view  to 
liscipline  of  a  gymnastic  kind.  Even  the 
that  discipline  has  been  largely  decreased 
Lithless  multiplication  of  subjects,  so  that 
d»  applicable  to  the  old  limited  curricu- 
lO  longer  applicable  to  the  swollen  budget 
orse  point  is  that  there  is  so  little  appeal 
is  interesting  or  beautiful;   so  little  at- 

rde  to  enlist  the  imagination  or  the 
And  yet  the  basis  of  all  humanistic 
is  the  belief  that  nothing  on  which 
y  has  ever  spent  care  and  love  can  ever 
lose  its  charm. 

jsay  there  are  many  teachers  who  could 
icate  some  of  this  stimulus  to  their 
he  lack  of  it^  when  boys  leave  the  public 
is  very  conspicuous ;  but  here  comes  in 
dilhculty  caused  by  the  congested  curri- 

^t  there  is  no  time.  There  is  only  just 
;t  the  elements  firmly  into  the  boys* 
Hid  on  the  horizon  loom  the  thunderclouds 
ination,  clouds  which,  to  use  the  phrase- 
the  old  hymn,  the  saints  certainly  agree 
ing,  but  which  are  likely  to  break  upon 
ids  in  anything  but  blessings, 
not  wish  my  criticisms  to  be  purely  de- 
,  though  I  believe  that  the  first  function 
ducational  reformer  will  for  a  long  time 
ely  destructive  one.     It  is  not  enough  to 

Kic  admitted  failure  of  modern  sides,  as 
oners  do»  and  say,  *'  There  is  the  result 
Jesired  change  of  subjects.**     Such  critics 

I  slate  that  a  very  large  majority  of  boys 
i  any  intellectual  promise  are  destined 
liversity,  and  that  while  the  universities 
[the  classical  fence,  a  boy  cannot  be 
d  from  the  classical  side  to  the  modern 
he  is  destined  to  the  university ;  so  that 
gjdes,  with  a  few  exceptions,  tend  to  con- 
Jtc  unpromising  material  from  the  intel- 
t  of  view. 


r 


Moreover,  half  the  educational  disasters  pro- 
duced by  our  secondary  system  arise,  in  my 
belief,  from  pursuing  the  minute,  detailed,  philo- 
logical, professorial  method  in  linguistic  teach- 
ing. Many  boys  remain  strugghng  so  long  in 
the  slough  of  despond  which  is  largely  composed 
of  the  technicalities  of  grammar,  they  are  so 
confused  by  being  taught  the  elements  of  three 
unfamiliar  languages  all  simultaneously,  that, 
when  they  emerge,  they  are  incapable  of  believing 
that  intellectual  pleasure  is  derivable  from  the 
further  pursuit  of  studies  the  initiation  into  which 
was  so  wearisome.  Most  of  them  do  not  emerge ; 
they  scramble  out  on  the  nearest  bank,  and  remain 
convinced  materia  lists  for  life. 

Thus,  while  the  minute  and  dilatory  metl>ods 
applied  to  the  teaching  of  classics  are  applied  to 
the  teaching  of  modern  subjects  as  well»  we  are 
courting  disaster.  Ihe  principal  defect  of  public- 
school  education  at  the  present  day  is  its  diffuse- 
ncss,  its  lack  of  concentration,  its  vagueness,  its 
desuhoriness.  The  boys  master  so  little,  and  so 
seldom  seem  to  learn  to  use  their  minds;  they  have 
only  learned  how  to  set  their  minds  to  work  in  a 
mechanical  way,  as  one  might  start  a  machine. 
The  crying  need  is  simplification.  My  own  belief 
is  that  by  taking  out  of  the  ordinary  educational 
scheme,  one  by  one,  all  the  component  elenienis 
which  are  not  absolutely  essential,  and  by  keeping 
the  balance  of  subjects  carefully  in  view,"it  is  pos- 
sible to  arrive  at  a  simple  core  of  education,  which 
should  be  available  for  all  boys,  while  a  little 
should  be  added  at  one  point  or  another,  with 
careful  reference  to  the  individual  boy*s  tastes  and 
abilities,  by  which  the  emphasis  might  be  laid  on 
one  group  of  subjects  rather  than  on  another, 
ft  may  be  objected  to  this  that  it  would  be 
impracticable;  boys,  it  may  be  said,  must  be 
educated  more  or  less  in  the  lump,  and  the  school- 
masters cannot  afford  to  manipulate  a  boy's  idio- 
syncrasies so  delicately. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  scheme  is  not  in  the 
least  impracticable,  because,  though  individual 
characteristics  are  strongly  marked  in  boys,  yet 
it  is  very  easy  to  group  boys  on  certain  fairly 
broad  lines;  and  if  the  experiment  were  tried  on 
a  large  scale,  the  numbers  in  the  different  classes 
for  whom  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  would 
not  he  found  to  vary  very  seriously. 

If  (i)  French,  (2)  arithmetic^  (3)  modern  his- 
tory, English  and  Kuropean»  (4]  geography, 
(5)  elementary  science,  taught  by  popular  lec- 
tures, with  demonstrations^  (ft)  Bible  teaching, 
and  (7I  English,  could  form  the  central  core  of 
education,  this  would  be  ample  for  the  majority 
of  average  boys.  The  French  should  be  taught 
most  thoroughly,  so  that  a  boy  would  be  able  to 
read  it  viiih  absolute  ease,  and  write  it  flexibly 
and  accurately  ;  and  the  same  would  apply  to  the 
boy's  writing  of  English, 

One  point  demands  a  special  word  of  explana- 
tion :  the  reason  which  induces  me  to  omit  Latin 
from  the  curriculum.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
effectiveness  of  Latin  as  an  educational  instru- 
ment, and  of  the  vital  necessity  that  lioys  should 
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so  far  learn  to  shift  their  mental  point  of  view 
as  to  be  able  to  conduct  logical  processes  in  an 
unfamiliar  medium  of  language.  But  I  venture 
to  think  that,  for  the  boy  whom  I  have  mainly 
in  view,  one  unfamiliar  language  is  enough,  and 
as  I  am  not  prepared  to  eliminate  French  from 
the  curriculum,  I  think  that  the  linguistic  training 
should  be  acquired  through  the  medium  of  French. 
But  I  have  another  reason  for  laying^  the  emphasis 
on  French,  and  that  is  that  it  has  a  utilitarian 
value.  I  think  that  educational  theorists  are  apt 
to  make  a  bugbear  out  of  the  word  utilitarian, 
and,  so  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  a  disadvantage 
to  a  subject  to  be  of  practical  value,  I  think  it 
has  one  immense  advantage.  The  absence  of  any 
obvious  motive  for  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the 
boys  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  classical 
system.  Parents,  as  a  rule,  take  the  utilitarian 
view  of  education,  and  when  boys  complain  at 
home  that  they  do  not  see  the  use  of  what  they 
are  doing,  there  are  very  few  parents  who  will 
encourage  them  to  believe  in  the  philosophical 
value  of  apparently  otiose  knowledge.  If  the 
schoolmasters  frankly  adopted  French  as  their 
chief  linguistic  medium,  neither  the  boys  nor  the 
parents  would  question  the  utility  of  what  was 
proposed ;  and  then  it  would  rest  with  the  school- 
masters to  see  that  the  training  in  French  was 
literary,  and  not  purely  utilitarian. 

To  revert  to  the  details  of  my  suggested  scheme, 
the  modern  history  of  England  and  Europe  would 
give  the  boys  an  inkling  of  the  development  of 
modern  political  questions,  whereas  the  system  of 
doing  isolated  periods  produces  nothing  but 
mental  confusion.  It  is  so  easy  to  forget  that 
boys  do  not  possess  the  large,  vague,  floating 
stock  of  hazy  general  knowledge  that  men  as  a 
rule  contrive  to  acquire,  which  gives  an  interest 
to  isolated  facts  because  a  dim  general  plan  of 
history,  apprehended  subsequently  to  school-days, 
through  conversation  and  desultory  reading,  is 
lying  about  in  their  minds,  into  which  the  new 
details,  however  loosely,  can  be  fitted. 

To  proceed  with  our  curriculum,  the  science 
should,  I  believe,  be  elementary,  and  largely  illus- 
trated by  experiments.  Experience  is  against  the 
theory,  so  dear  to  certain  educationists,  that  boys 
are  tauj^lit  accuracy  by  compelling  them  to  devote 
their  time  and  energy  to  work  that  is  irredeem- 
ably and  essentially  dull.  The  theory  only  results 
in  contempt  and  dislike  for  intellectual  processes, 
which  is  the  rich  grain  of  so  much  of  our  edu- 
cational seed  ! 

Then,  accordinj^  as  it  is  discerned  what  the 
boy*s  special  idiosyncrasies  are,  so  should  those 
abilities  be  catered  for.  A  boy  with  literary  and 
linguistic  tastes  should  do  Latin,  Greek,  and  pos- 
sibly German ;  a  boy  who  is  linguistic,  and  not 
literary,  could  do  German  and  be  spared  Greek ; 
and  so  on,  similarly,  with  each  subject,  so  that 
every  boy  would  have  a  solid  centre  of  necessary 
work,  and  as  large  a  margin  as  possible  of  work 
that  specially  interested  him.  Of  course,  mis- 
takes would  sometimes  be  made,  but  they  are 
made  on  a  far  more  colossal  scale  now.     At  Eton, 


for  instance,  all  the  boys  are  practicall 
ists  in  classics.     This,  or  some  similar  s 
the  only   practical  solution    for  our  pr 
content,  especially  as  the  elements  of 
are  so  very  various  in  character. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  tb 
of  teachers.  The  time  may  be  hopefv 
pated  when  a  teachers'  trainings  depart 
be  a  normal  adjunct  to  every  public  sdi 
importance.  The  essential  thing-  is  no 
by  teaching  the  young  man  fresh  froE 
versity  the  theory  of  the  thing  ;  let  him  r 
acquaintance  with  the  practical  diffic 
personal  problems  first,  and  after  a  yc 
of  such  discipline  a  man  would  be  in 
to  profit  by  a  six  months*  course  of  1 
not  before.  Training  of  teachers  may  b 
as  an  educational  factor  of  hig-h  impor 
I  would  here  venture  to  recant  a  forme 
opinion  on  the  subject;  I  am  equally 
that  the  training  should  neither  be  too 
nor  too  scientific. 

What  I  should  deprecate,  and  the  dai 
I  see  ahead  in  the  formal  and  technia 
of  teachers,  is  that  the  art  should  be 
systematised.  It  seems  to  me  of  the  t 
portance  that  teachers  should  be  enco 
make  their  own  method,  and  to  deal  witl 
in  an  individual  and  characteristic  way 
ing  is  so  delicate  and  psychological  a 
and  its  success  depends  so  largely  upc 
servation  and  perception  of  idiosyncra 
to  attempt  to  train  teachers  too  forma 
to  me  very  much  like  training  a  man  for 
of  paternity.  We  must  realise  that,  in 
plex  ramification  of  modern  life,  we  teac 
delegated  to  us  what  is  primarily  a 
function.  I  have  a  great  horror  of 
adopting  a  system  in  its  entirety,  howevt 
and  subtle  a  system  it  may  be;  the  < 
that  a  teacher  has  to  bear  in  mind  is  th 
is  an  individual  and  not  a  type.  Of  coii 
are  certain  characteristics  that  are  typica 
hood,  and  a  classification  of  temperamc 
a  certain  extent,  possible.  But  the  rei 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  discard  his  tk 
moment's  notice,  and  he  ought  never 
his  pupil  as  typical. 

That  is  why  I  should  try  to  insist, 
possible,  upon  a  teacher  having-  some 
exi>erience  first ;  the  instruction  of  a  c 
training  college,  where  the  question  of 
does  not  come  in,  and  where  even  the 
dividualistic  teacher  is  likely  to  be  afPed 
direction  of  self-repression  by  the  pn 
critics,  however  benevolent,  is  a  very 
thin^  from  the  problem  with  which  the 
will  be  ultimately  confronted.  I  am  nc 
all  decrying  the  value  of  skilled  technical 
A  man  may  be  shown  how  to  avoid  cert 
difficulties ;  he  may  be  brought  to  realise 
of  angle  at  which  a  thought  impinges 
immature  mind  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  impre 
all  those  who  are  being  trained  as  teac 
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ust  m>t  be  afraid  of  using  their  own 
and  that  they  must  discover  how  they 
die  a  sitoatiort  as  effect  ivxly  and  individu- 
ossible.  The  primary  requisite  for  a  good 
is  to  cultivate  imag:inative  sympathy.  He 
L>t  desire  that  the  children  he  teaches 
perceive  things  in  his  way^  but  in  their 
,y*  He  ought  to  be  prepared  to  combat 
lentary  fallacies  of  immature  minds ;  and 
i  train in^^  should  be,  so  to  speak ^  patbo- 
rather  than  educational.  He  should  be 
to  make  a  diagnosis  of  the  various  forms 
tal  paralysis  which  are  the  natural  con- 
ts  of  immaturity;  and  thus  his  training 
ae  devoted  rather  to  showing  him  how  to 
h  the  negative  and,  so  to  speak,  diseased 
of  immature  minds,  while  the  positive 
:h€  matter  should  be  largely  a  question  of 
onal  factors  which  he  brings  to  the  task. 


^E   BALANCE   OF   STUDIES    IN 
SECONDARY    SCHOOLS/ 

Bv  T.  E    PAr,E.  M.A. 
Charterhouse. 

dcr  properly  to  adjust  the  balance  of 
dies  in  secondary  5>chools,  there  is  a  press - 

need^  not  merely  for  discussion,  but  for 
I  action.  To  that  end  a  strong  committee 
ie  immediately  formed— and  the  British 
|k»n  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  take  the 
E^with  a  view  :— 

"drawing  up,  at  least  in  outline,  a  scheme 
ral  study  to  be  pursued,  as  a  preliminary 
pecial  training,  by  all  pupils,  (a)  in  schools 
prepare  for  the  universities,  and  where 
tay  until  the  age  of  eighteen ;  (b)  In  other 
w  hich  do  not  usually  prepare  for  the  uni* 
i,  and  where  pupils  often  leave  at  the  age 
en  ; 

I  indicating,  as  far  as  possibk*,  what  should 
[lethod  and  purpose  of  teaching  the  various 
t  chosen ; 

what  stage,  If  at  any,  "  specialisation  ** 
be  allowed. 

C  present  time  in  the  large  public  schools 
hich  the  writer  is  especially  acquainted 
Jition  of  things  is  somewhat  of  this  nature. 
s  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  teaching  in  such 
was  almost  wholly  classical,  circumstances 
m  wholly  altered ;  but  there  has  been  no 
bnd  systenmtic  attempt  to  deal  with  a 
ftr  of  things  such  as  has  been  created  by 
iense  advance  in  scientific  knowledge  and 
ired  demands  of  modern  life.  In  fact  (i) 
(ic  old  classical  teaching  has  been  retained, 
jreat  variety  of  other  subjects  has  been 
to  it  in  a  haphazard  manner,  with  the 
hat  boys  are  wholly  confused  by  the  be- 
wt  number  of  things  they  have  to  learn, 
■ley  learn  nothing  well,  and  lose  all  real 

jMet  df  A  paper  r»<}  Wfoirf  rh#  Educational  ScieBC«  SeCtkiir)  oC 
*^^~-"*--*  at  It*  mccHng  M  Vorl:,  1906* 


mental  training;  or  {ii)  classical  study  has  been 
abandoned  altogether  by  boys  who  join  either  an 
**  Army  Class  *'  or  a  '*  Modern  Side/'  in  neither 
(jf  which  does  any  real  educational  purpose  exist* 
the  former  aiming  merely  at  success  in  examina- 
tions, which  are  continually  altering  their  char- 
acter according  to  the  changing  humour  of  mili- 
tary authorities;  while  the  latter  has  usually  no 
higher  alms  than  to  give  boys  w'hat  is  called  a 
'*  practical/'  '*  useful,*'  or  **  commercial  '*  educa- 
tion, the  study  of  languages,  for  instance*  being 
conducted  chiefly  with  reference  only  to  their 
utility,  and  that  of  mathematics  and  science  only 
to  their  application. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged  the  tendency  is  at  pre- 
sent to  oust  classical  study  completely.  ITie 
pressure  of  competition  and  tiie  obvious  com- 
mercial value  of  scientific  knowledge  make  it 
every  day  more  dlfHcult  to  maintain  a  study  which 
has  no  apparent  **  wage-earning  "  value;  and  yet 
in  the  Interest  of  science  as  well  as  literature 
(using  those  two  words  in  a  wide  sense)  it  Is  vital 
that  in  education  no  study  should  be  estimated 
too  entirely  by  the  standards  of  the  market  or 
the  counting-house.  If  scientific  men  allow  that 
type  of  culture  which  is  represented  by  classical 
study  to  pass  into  disrepute  because  it  does  not 
**  pay/'  they  will  find  that  scicnrific  study  too  will 
soon  be  required  to  stoop  to  merely  commercial 
alms.  But  to  make  such  aims  supreme  Is  to  ruin 
education,  the  purpose  of  which  is  not  merely  that 
a  man  should  be  able  to  earn  his  bread,  but  also 
learn  to  use  his  powers  wisely  and  worthily,  and 
which  has  for  Its  end  not  only  wealth  but  well- 
being.  Literature  and  science — again  using  the 
terms  with  the  widest  meaning — are  in  fact  the 
two  component  parts  of  education  (putting  aside 
for  the  moment  such  training  as  is  manual  or 
physical),  and  no  form  of  education  is  other  than 
maimed  which  neglects  either;  and  the  one  object 
of  all  schemes  of  education  should  be  (i)  to  see 
that  these  two  studies  are  properly  combined,  and 
(3)  that  each  is  so  taught  as  (n)  to  aid  moral  and 
intellectual  growth,  and  (b)  to  be  of  actual  service 
in  the  necessary  work  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

The  task  Is  a  diflRcult  one,  but  the  problem  is  in 
itself  clear.  It  is  roughly  this  : — -What  must  wr 
teach  in  the  way  of  literature,  i.e.  of  all  that  is 
meant  by  culture,  art,  the  humanities,  history,  or 
the  like;  and  what  In  the  way  of  science,  i.e^  not 
only  of  science^  but  mathematics,  geography, 
&:c.?  And,  secondly,  how  shall  we  teach  it? 
Shall  we  teach  language,  for  instance,  chiefly  as 
a  mental  discipline,  as  a  means  of  reading  with 
appreciation,  or  as  a  convenience  in  practical  life? 
And  so,  too,  with  science  and  mathematics.  Shall 
mathematics  aim  at  making  boys  ready-reckoners, 
and  science  at  teaching  them  to  explain  a  motor- 
car, or  what?  At  present  all  is  chaos,  and  the 
demand  of  the  market  seems  likely  to  become  the 
controlling  force  unless  some  body  with  nobler 
aims  steps  In.  The  British  .Association  is  such 
a  body,  and  Its  Hducational  Section  has  a  greaf 
opportunity  of  fulfilling  a  great  duty. 
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THE    CURRICULUM    OF    THE 
TORY  SCHOOL/ 


PREPARA- 


By  G.   OiDLEY   RoDiNsox,   M.A. 

THE  part  assigned  to  me  in  this  discussion  is 
to  lay  before  you  the  case  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Schools — their  present  difficulties,  and 
their  wishes  and  proposals  for  a  reformed  curri- 
culum ;  and  I  have  undertaken  it  in  the  conviction 
that  in  this  matter  the  interests  of  these  private- 
schools  (for  such  they  nearly  all  are)  and  of  the 
public  schools  are  identical.  It  would  save  time  if 
I  could  assume  that  you  are  all  familiar  with  the 
Preparatory  Schools  Blue-book  (vol.  6  of  Special 
Reports  on  Educational  Subjects),  which  was  pub- 
lished in  December,  1900,  when  Prof.  Sadler  was 
at  the  Board  of  tiducation.  But  I  shall  be  on 
safer  jjround  if  I  briefly  restate  the  case  as  therein 
recorded.  I  can  do  so  without  fear  of  misleading^ 
you ;  for,  in  spite  of  some  surface  chanj^es,  good 
as  far  as  they  go,  the  position  is  essentially  what 
it  was  six  years  ago. 

The  preparatory  school  is  responsible  for  the 
first  stage  in  a  public-school  education — those 
precious  years,  from  9  to  13^  or  14,  in  which 
impressions  made  are  deep  and  lasting,  and  when 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  any  gift  or  ap- 
titude a  boy  f)ossesses  should  be  discovered  and 
fostered.  But  preparatory  schools  are  not  free  to 
choose  a  curriculum  for  themselves.  That  de 
pends  upon  the  requirements  of  the  second  stage, 
i.e,  of  the  various  public  schools  for  which  the 
boys  are  being  prepared.  What,  then,  do  the 
public  schools  require?  At  the  entrance  exam- 
ination held  in  common  last  month  by  thirty-seven 
of  the  leading  public  schools  (including  E!ton, 
Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Charterhouse),  papers  were 
set  in  the  following  subjects: — Latin,  Greek  (or 
as  an  alternative  subject,  German),  PVench,  Eng- 
lish -  -three  languages,  you  observe,  besides  the 
mother  tongue — Scripture,  English  history,  geo- 
graphy, arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  Latin 
verse  (or,  as  an  alternative,  a  paper  on  elemen- 
tary science  and  observation  of  nature).  These, 
then,  are  the  main  subjects  of  instruction.  I  say 
nothing  now  of  the  training  of  ear  and  eye  and 
hand  by  singing  and  drawing  and  carpentry  and 
so  on,  which  many  preparatory  schools,  quite 
rigiitly,  consider  essential.  You  cannot  blame 
thoin  ;  hut  tlu'v  all  take  time,  and  add  to  the  con- 
gestion of  the  curriculum. 

This  common  entrance  examination  is  the  out- 
come of  joint  conferences  held  in  1903  between 
the  \ssot^iati(Mi  of  Preparatory  Schools  and  the 
Headmasters'  CcMiference.  It  has  been  supported 
by  preparatory-school  masters,  because  they  feel 
that  it  is  necessary  at  whatever  cost  to  keep  the 
curriculum  for  little  boys  as  wide  as  possible. 
But  the  crux  of  the  situation  is  that  this  mii//i- 
plicity  oj  suhicits  is  combined  ivith  a  dcfuiitid 
from  the  pnhJic  schools  for  early  specialisation  as 


1  A  paper  read  l>crorr  the  RHucational  Science  Section   of  the  British 
Association  at  its  meeting  at  York,  1906. 


well.  Entrance  scholarships  arc  the  nx 
mischief.  They  are  offered  by  Ac  publi 
— as  they  themselves  admit — in  order  t 
clever  boys,  who  will  afterwaVds  do  thei 
credit  by  winning  prizes  at  the  univcn 
is  the  necessity  of  getting  these  scholar 
didates  up  to  the  required  standard  th 
the  curriculum  of  the  preparatory  scho 
boys,  dull  and  clever  alike;  so  that  its  i 
pose — as  the  Blue-book  proves — is  to  tc 
and  Greek,  as  much  time  being"  devote 
jects  other  than  these  as  the  conditions  \ 

I  should  have  liked  here  to  quote 
article  in  the  same  Blue-book  by  the  pres 
master  of  Eton,  on  **  Entrance  Schola 
Public  Schools  and  their  Influence  on  Pr 
Schools,*'  in  which  he  describes  the 
this  competition  as  **  very  disastrous 
have  said  enough,  I  think,  to  show  thai 
paratory-school  curriculum  is  vitiated  b; 
imposed  upon  it  from  above,  v^hich  is  t( 
not  the  well-educated  but  the  special 
This  is  the  condition  of  thing's  agair 
preparatory-school  masters,  through  th 
mittee,  have  been  protesting  for  the  last 
years.  They  have  urged  again  and  ag 
increasing  unanimity  and  force,  that  th 
culum  is  overloaded,  and  that  early  spec 
is  bad  for  all  boys,  whether  they  have 
ability  or  not;  that  the  curriculum  **sl 
wide  rather  than  sp>ecial,  and  should  ah 
veloping  the  faculties  in  due  proportion 
it  should  be  **  arranged  on  principles  ad 
the  average  and  not  to  the  exceptional  be 
their  annual  conference  in  1902  they  a| 
a  majority  of  more  than  three  to  one,  ** 
settlement  of  the  curriculum  will  be  sat 
to  this  Association  which  imposes  on  yoi 
the  rudiments  of  three  languages  besid 
own  ' ' ;  and  on  a  poll  of  the  Association 
solution  was  confirmed,  again  by  a  ma 
more  than  three  to  one.  And  in  Februai 
their  committee  instructed  delegates  to 
conference  with  the  headmasters  of  public 
**  to  make  the  omission  of  one  languag 
sential  principle  in  the  discussion  of  the 
lum." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  more  the  pre 
schools  can  do  at  present  to  lighten  the 
that  oppresses  them.  They  would  rejoii 
conference  and  co-operation  with  the 
schools  they  could  bring  about  the  refer 
desire.  But  tradition,  so  far,  has  been  to 
for  them.  They  cherish  the  conviction,  li 
that  many  public-school  masters,  and  all 
sire  that  scientific  method  should  be  applie 
secondary  education,  are  in  sympathy  wi 
aims.  Meanwhile,  the  closeness  of  their  1 
with  the  Headmasters*  Conference  is  ci 
by  the  fact  that  a  standing  Joint  Commi 
recently  been  appointed  (it  has  not  yet 
consider  questions  of  common  interest 
kinds  of  schools,  especially  the  curricuk 
functions  however  are,  it  is  understood 
advisory  only.     The  difficulty  is  to  arrivt 
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■y^  to  the  principles  that  underlie  early 
r  Even  the  term  '*  common''  as  ap~ 
he  entrance  examinatton  h  misleading ; 
jublic  school  reserves  the  right  to  chocjse 
Ejects.  Most  of  them,  e,^,,  make  both 
ISC  and  nature  study  optional ;  at  one 
td  distinifyishcd  schm>l,  Knglii.h  history. 
y,  French  and  English  grammar,  Gcr- 
jtk  composition,  Latin  verse ^  and  nature 
I  all  optionaJ,  Where  then  is  the  driv- 
jr,  necessary  to  carry  out  reforms,  to 
d?  Is  it  a  mere  dream  to  hope  that  a 
on  of  high  authority  may  some  day  do 
lary  education  in  England  the  same  kind 
I  as  the  Committee  of  Ten  rendered  to 
I  States  in  1894,  by  revising  it  on  scien- 

indulge  for  a  few  moments  in  the  dream 
a  'Commission  had  rcporttrd,  and  con- 
blic  opinion  that  all  specialisation  is  a 
jBtil  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  ;  that 
Question  should  he  of  a  general  kind ; 
In  cxaminatitm  should  be  framed,  to  be 
j sixteen  or  seventeen,  sucri'ss  in  which 
fen  the  door  of  all  the  proftsslims,  in- 
flat  of  commerce,  and  alsfi  of  the  uni- 
i  Early  specialisation  would  cease,  and 
fatory  schools  would  be  placed  in  their 
Natural  relation  to  the  public  schools  as 
p  which  thf  retjulremenis  of  young  boys 
Caching  best  fitted  to  develop  their  acti- 
ve right  order  would  be  alone  coni;idered, 
i  of  tht:  classics,  as  an  essential  part  of 
Jftining,  will  not  suffer  in  the  long  run  il 
list  to  the  great  law,  true  of  educational 
tother  growth,  that  "that  which  is  in- 
I  the  best  in  any  particular  stage  of 
fent  is  also  the  best  preparation  for  that 
ines  after." 

^ould  be  "  intrinsically  the  best  '*  in  thi? 
ry-school  stage?  Religious  and  moral 
physical  training,  practical  training  of 
and— on  these,  I  take  it,  we  shall  all  he 
What  of  the  literary  training?  I  begin 
Liages,  which  rightly  claim  at  this  stage 
pe  share  of  the  curriculum. 

i^UAGES>     A.   English.— T\\^  crying   need 

is  l>ettcr  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue. 
I  admits   that   the   average   schoolboy   is 

inarticulute,  limited  In  his  vocabulary, 
;  to  good  literature.     The  reason  Is  that 

as  an  independent  subject,  has  been 
;>wdcd  out  of  the  curricukim,  Wc  have 
crsuade  ourselves  that  It  can  be  taught 
'actice  of  Greek  and  Latin  compchiition 
slalion.  But  results  have  thoroughly 
i  this  plan.  W  hat  is  wanted  is  more 
r  teaching  of  (t)  FCngllsb  composition » 
Ipd  on  paper  ;  (a)  Knglish  literature,  not 
Id  hang  notes  upon — the  fewer  of  these 
-but  to  rouse  a  boy's  admiration,  tr 
is  imagination :  he  should  read  a  great 

read    for  enjoyment,     We   ha\'e   much 
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Germany;  and  one  of  the  advantages  of  being 
trained  to  teach  is  that  the  student  is  made  ac- 
quainted in  the  process  with  the  best  that  is  being 
done  elsewhere  in  this  and  other  subjectj*  of  edu- 
cation. 

B.  French. — Side  by  side  w^ith  English,  the 
boy  should  be  learning  from  the  6rst  a  foreign 
language,  French-  Childhood  is  the  time  when 
languages  are  most  easily  and  naturally  acquired. 
French,  on  its  own  merits  as  a  school  of  clear 
and  precise  expression,  is  the  best  complement 
to  English  i  and  it  forms  a  natural  introduction 
to  Latin.  What  we  need  is  a  large  Increase  in 
the    supply    of    Knglishmen    competent   to  teach 

I   French    as    it   ought   to   be   taught — to   speak   it 

fluently   themselves,   and   to   ensure  correct   pro- 

I  nunciation  from  the  first.     But.  In  any  case^  the 

**  intensiv'e''  method,  one  at  a  time,  is  essential 

1  to  thoroughness  and  success.      If  (say)  ten  lessons 

'  a  week  could  be  allotted  to  the  subject,  it  ought 

,   to  be  possible  to  begin  Latin  after  a  year  and  a 

I   half  or  two  years,  reducing  l-Vench  at  the  same 

time   to   the  lessons   necessary    to   maintain  and 

improve  the  ground  already  won, 

C.  Latin,- — I  am  a  hearty  believer  in  Latin  as  a 
mental  discipline,  apart  from  its  great  historical 
value ;  and  the  fact  that  generations  oi  school- 
masters have  bt?en  gradually  improving  it  as  a 
teaching  Instrument  gives  it  an  overwhelming 
claim  to  a  place  in  the  cufrlculum,  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  introduced  without  injury  to  scientific 
method.  Granted  that  the  French  teiiching  is 
efficient,  I  do  not  see  that  Latin  need  be  postponed 
(as  in  the  Frankfurter  Lehrplan)  to  the  age  of 
twelve.  But  once  begun,  it  should  takf  us,  with 
French  and  English »  to  ihr  end  of  the  prepara- 
tory-school stage  J  leaving  (trcck  and  German  to 
be  taught  entirely  at  the  public  school. 

IL  HiSTORV  AND  GEOoKAnrv. — Everybody 
agrees  that  these  should  be  taught  in  the  prepara- 
tory stage;  they  are  indispenNaMe  on  their  own 
account,  and  they  are  important  aids  to  the  leach- 
ing of  Hnglish.  There  Is  no  better  prose  reading 
for  boys  than  the  lives  and  achievements  of  the 
great  men  of  our  own  and  other  lands.  What 
is  wanted,  especially  in  the  case  of  history,  is 
a  survey  of  the  secondary  field  to  determine  what 
amount  and  kind  is  best  in  the  preparatory  stage 
as  a  foundation  on  which  first  the  public  school 
and  afterwards  the  university  should  build.  At 
present  every  preparatory  school  goes  Its  own  way, 
and  the  study  of  history  suffers  all  aJong  the 
line  from  want  of  any  continuous  p<jlicy  in  the 
lower  stages, 

II L  Mathematics* — I  need  not  dwell  on  this 
most  necessary  element  In  the  curriculum.  The 
teaching  of  geometry  has  lately  been  reformed. 
Where  teachers  fresh  from  the  universities 
generally  fall  short  is  in  ability  to  explain  simple 
processes  in  arithmetic,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
essential  things  that  training  should  give  them. 

_^^ _ ^   „„,^    .^.,  IV-   NvTiTRE  Study   is    beg^inning    to    take    its 

iii  this    matter^  fronr  both    France   ami  (  rightful  place  in  the  preparatory  schools.    This  is 
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largely  due  to  the  admirable  syllabus  of  nature- 
study  work  which  was  drawn  up  in  1904  by  a 
committee  of  the  Public  Schools  Science  Masters* 
Association  ;  partly  also  to  an  address  to  the  Pre- 
paratory Schools  Conference  in  the  same  year  by 
Mr.  O.  H.  Latter  of  Charterhouse,  who  explained 
the  reasonableness  of  the  syllabus  and  its  great 
practical  value  in  training  a  boy  to  use  his  eyes. 
Mr.  Latter  pointed  out  the  difference  between  a 
lesson  in  science,  which  appeals  to  the  memory, 
and  a  scientific  lesson,  which  is  a  step  towards 
the  acquirement  of  scientific  methods  and  habits  ■ 
He  showed  how  nature  study  trains  a  boy's  in- 
grained curiosity,  leading  him  on  to  experiment 
and  research  in  all  kinds  of  subjects  on  his  own 
account ;  and  how  the  use  of  a  notebook  to  de- 
scribe what  he  sees  helps  other  subjects,  such  as 
drawing  and  English  composition.  What  pro- 
portion of  candidates  for  entrance  at  the  public 
schools  last  month  offered  nature  study  I  cannot 
say,  for  thirty  out  of  the  thirty-seven  schools 
make  it  an  optional  subject ;  and  as  it  cannot 
therefore  affect  a  Ijoy's  place,  we  may  conclude 
that  at  these  schools  he  would  not  offer  it,  even 
if  jie  had  been  taught  it.  At  Charterhouse,  where 
it  is  required  as  an  alternative  to  Latin  verse, 
the  proportion  was  about  30  per  cent,  of  the 
candidates ;  and  Mr.  Latter  tells  me  that,  so  far 
as  he  can  judge,  the  work  is  being  done  on  the 
lines  recommended  by  the  syllabus  already  men- 
tioned. For  nature  study  of  this  description 
there  woukl  seem  to  be  no  special  scientific  train- 
ing necessary  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  What  is 
necessary  is  personal  keenness — the  enthusiasm 
for  the  subject  which,  being  itself  interested, 
makes  boys  so  too. 

And  this  leads  me  to  one  final  recommendation 
of  a  more  general  kind  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
fessional training.  The  teacher  in  this  first  stage 
- — the  preparatory  stage  of  education — is  faced  by 
problems  of  the  most  difficult  and  responsible  kind. 
Here,  even  more  than  in  the  second  stage,  he 
needs  all  the  light  that  psychology,  or  educational 
theory,  or  the  practical  experience  of  others,  can 
give  him.  And  to  have  been  trained  in  method 
— in  the  habit  of  so  preparing  his  work  that  he 
knows  exactly  what  and  how  he  is  going  to  teach 
when  he  enters  his  form-room — must  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  service.  But  subiects  and 
standards  at  this  stage  are  necessarily  elemen- 
tarv,  and  tht*  teaching;  of  them  mav  easily  be- 
come a  **  sac!  mechanic  exercise."  Therefore,  if 
t>nly  for  the  sake  of  his  own  intellectual  self- 
respect,  I  should  like  every  master  to  have,  be- 
sides his  form-work,  some  special  subject — a  , 
hobby,  if  you  like—  be  it  nature  study  or  geo-  . 
j^raphy,  or  drawing  or  handicraft,  which  would 
keep  his  mthusiasm  alive,  and  of  which  he 
should  be  a  chief  expn^nent  on  the  school  staff.  '. 
No  training  will  be  complete  which  does  not  make  • 
|m»vision  for  and  encourage  at  Feast  one  su^^^ 
\|Hvi«l  subject.  The  teacher,  as  well  as  the  pupil, 
^h\nild  aim  at  the  highest  development  of  which 
V  i^  enpable. 


THE   CURRICULUM    OF    THE    PRl 
SCHOOL.* 

By  Arthur  Burrell,    M.A. 
Principal  of  Borough   Road  Training  College,  1 

THE  balance  of  the  curriculum  in  a 
school  is  inextricably  connected 
massing  of  the  work.  Before  w 
its  proportion  of  hours  to  history,  carp 
speaking,  we  have  to  consider  in  what  m 
several  subjects  are  treated.  1  am  not 
of  correlation.  The  teacher  who  sets  a 
map  of  India,  and  follows  it  up  with  a  b 
of  Clive  and  a  repetition  of  tHe  Pipes 
now,  is  correlating  work,  a  procedure  n< 
ciated  by  the  class,  valuable  thougrh  son 
think  it  to  be.  The  teacher  who,  with  ; 
model  before  him,  or  using  a  lantern,  d 
series  of  lessons  with  climate,  flora,  ex[ 
conquest,  history,  biography,  and  pre.* 
blems,  is  massing  work,  and  any  intelli^ 
can  understand  the  teacher's  logic.  In 
relation  the  various  items  may  fall  intc 
masses.  In  the  massed  work  everythi 
its  place. 

1  he  massed  work  of  a  primary  school 
six  important  groups  (I  am  not  speaking 
schools,  in  which  there  are  seven  groups) 
first,  the  basal,  and  the  most  important 
the  physical  work. 

The  true  physical  work  of  a  primar 
means  something  much  more  than  a  ma 
drill,  native  or  imported  (imported  for  prd 
carried  out  by  steaming  children  in  thici 
on  an  asphalted  or  puddly  yard.  I  supj 
day  is  distant  when  an  easy,  light  sch( 
will  be  in  school-hours  compulsor}',  i 
further  distant  is  the  day  when,  along 
change  of  dress  at  9  a.m.,  will  come  a  1 
dip  in  a  school  swimming-bath.  But  fre 
move  in  one's  clothes  and  a  sense  of  cU 
are  the  bases  of  true  hygiene.  .As  yet 
it  not.  Lessons  on  hygiene,  talks  on  ph} 
are  good  enough  if  there  is  time  for  th 
the  lightly  dressed,  clean  child  and  i 
ventilated  class-rooms  in  which  children  i 
breathe,  and  have  their  heitifr,  are  the  bes 
we  can  give.  As  yet  we  have  them  not 
pose  everyone  here  has  attended  educatk 
ferences,  deputations,  meetings  on  health, 
every  principle  of  health  w-as  calmly  disD 
Mark  Twain  tells  us  of  one  church  cho 
behaved  itself,  but  he  had  forgotten  it 
In  like  manner  I  remember  one  confe 
which  the  windows  were  open.  I  ki 
name.  It  was  at  the  Home  of  Educatioa 
side.  We  openly  disregard  what  we  pi 
believe  in.  No  man  of  science  has,  I  bd 
found  an  easy  way  of  telling  a  teacher  ' 
is  teaching  in  impure  air.  Allow  an  un 
person  to  suggest  that  primary-school  woj 
improve  all  over  England  to-day  if  once, 
in  every  lesson  a  caretaker  should  open  t 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Edacmtional  Scicnoa  Section « 

Association  at  its  mreting  at  York.  1906. 
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^nd,  by  ex^hibitin^  a  ticket,  report  on 

the  air  in  the  room, 
hystcal  work  U  more  tbao  thb.  We 
owed  to  put  game!s  and  swimming:  in 
>Ie.  There  is  no  mt?ntion  yet  of  box- 
,|rymnasiics,  and  athletics.  No  pro- 
|de»  no  suggestion  is  made,  for  some- 
h  is  more  important  than  the  well- 
tpensive  building^.  I  mean,  of  course, 
afield  centre.  Until  local  authorities 
rd  lo  provide  a  lf\clicd  grass  field  for 
within  a  certain  area,  the  physical 
ihe  primary-school  boy  and  girl  has 
lough t  of.  The  Board  of  Education^ 
of  burning  common  sense,  written 
ignature  of  Robert  L.  Morant^  has 
what  ought  to  be  done.  It  has  shown 
playing-centres  may  mean  in  the  de- 
0f  the  boy  and  the  school,  physicalJy 
f;  but  the  way  to  provide  these  is  not 
red.  What  has  been  long  regarded  as 
fsity  for  all  secondary  schools  has  been 
iheld  from  the  primary-school  boy  as 
belonged  to  a  difTercnt  order  in  crea- 
10  Almond  of  Lore t to  has  arisen  per- 
practically  to  plead  his  cause, 
the  physical  work  is  the  mass  which 
tool-w^ork,  A  tool  is  an  instrument 
tens  labour  and  asks  for  skill.  The 
fascinating;  ali  children  love  it;  with 
^  Tool-w^ork  is  infinitely  more  than 
ning ;  it  is  more  than  hand  and  eye 
s  the  definite  study  of  the  use  made 
I  man  of  the  pencil,  the  pen,  the  com- 
t  scale,  the  balance,  the  jack-plane,  the 
^  saw,  the  so!dering-iron,  the  needle, 
p^nd  a  host  nf  other  instruments,  A 
id  of  mine  arrived  home  from  school 
n  the  gardener  a  disused  bityrle,  dls- 
\  own^  which  was  not  high  enough, 
purchased  article,  tightened,  scraped, 
|d  rode  the  renovated  machine  the  same 
:amc  from  a  school  where  boys  are 
iyse  of  tools  as  a  means »  and  all  the 
fitting,  cutting,  and  decorative  power 
been  brought  out  and  increased.  He 
ur  language,  rum  his  hand  (the  best 
world)  lo  anything. 

tool-w^ork    ct.>mes    the   geographical 
,    of   course ^    the    largest    mass.      It 
application  of  a  good  deal  of  tool- 
demands     the     scientific     study     (ele- 
[  course}  of  climate,   and   the  results 
it  requires  abundance  of  illustration 
of  the  tabic  or  garden-map,  the  lantern, 
ustrated  newspaper) ;  it  asks  for  read- 
fcs  of  travel  and  books  on  the  d  eve  lop - 
smerce,  and  to  it  are  appended  history, 
and  the  daily  or  wet^kly   newspaper. 
B.   George   says;    **  History   is   not 
geography;  history  is  geography***     1 
primary-school  boy  has  as  yet  had 
of  what  geography  means-^ihis  huge 
\ch  almost  everything  can  be  referred, 
here,  If  1  had  even  one  minute  to 


spare,  lo  pkad  for  a  radical  change  in  tjur  history 
teaching,  and  to  plead  for  a  little  world  history; 
but  1  cannot  stay  to  touch  on  It.  At  the  risk 
of  being  thought  one  more  laudator  temporis  actt, 
1  may  say  that  I  believe,  from  what  I  can  hear 
and  see,  that  geography  and  history  teaching  has 
of  late  years  not  been  improving. 

The  mass  known  as  English  work  calls  here 
for  one  commentary,  and  it  is  this :  that  the 
problem  of  the  school  library  has  not  been  faced. 
Up  till  now — 1  speak  of  primary  schools  as  a 
\\  hole — t^e  boy  is  not  allowed  to  read  biwks : 
he  reads  readers* 

On  mathematical  work  one  word  must  be  said. 
I  suppose  anyone  suggesting  a  diminution  in 
mathematical  w^ork  will  be  labelled  as  retrograde. 
But  vastly  improved  as  our  methods  are,  no  one 
is  satisfied  w*ith  the  result,  and  mental  mathe- 
matics, as  opposed  to  the  laborious  setting  down 
of  figures,  has,  even  as  a  discipline,  not  received 
in  modern  days  its  share  of  attention;  while  I,  for 
one,  cannot  see  on  what  principle  it  is  wise  for 
a  boy  of  eleven,  ignorant  of  the  outer  world, 
un  fascinated  by  all  history  and  geography,  and 
unable  to  do  anything  with  any  tool,  should  be 
encouraged  to  rattle  off  trigonometrical  formula*. 
Surely  in  elementary  mathematics  there  is  scope 
enough  for  the  most  enthusiastic  mental  disci- 
plinarian. 

Out  of  a  possible  thirty- two  lessons,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  geographical  mass  should  receive 
eight,  the  physical  work  and  tool-w^ork  six  each, 
thr  Ktiglish  work  and  the  mathematical  work 
five  each,  and  the  singing  and  speaking  two.  It 
must  be  observed  that  thn>ughout  the  w^ork  oral 
description,  oral  composition,  and  exact  oral 
phrasing  on  tfu'  part  of  the  child  should  l>e 
largely  increased,  and  that  while  lime  may  be 
saved  on  mathematics  and  grammar,  more  time 
should  be  given  to  the  geographical,  the  tool- 
work,  and  the  care  of  the  body.  No  w^ater-tight 
compartment  need  he  fitted  up  for  that  moral 
instruction,  which,  beginning  with  the  teacher's 
own  person  and  own  example,  cannot  be  excluded 
fnmi  any  lesson  which  is  properly  and  faithfully 
given. 

If  1  turn  now  for  a  minute  or  two  to  our 
training  colleges.  I  would  like  first  to  say  that 
no  one  who  knows  the  great  colleges  has  any 
doubt  as  to  the  admirable  quality  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  teachers  who  come  to  them  and  from 
them.  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood,  I  hope,  when 
1  say  that  we  have  not  yet  hit  upon  the  method 
of  excluding  the  unfit.  Although  the  pupil - 
teacher  may  pass  many  examinations,  and  al- 
though he  is  sent  to  the  training  college  with 
the  Bt>ard  of  Education's  imprimatur  riveted 
firmly  on  to  him,  he  is  in  many  cases  a  person 
who  is  unfit,  who  will  always  be  unfit,  physic- 
ally, intellectually,  or  temperamentally,  to  stand 
l>efore  any  class,  or  to  instruct  or  train  any  child. 
The  whole  history  of  education,  from  Aristotle 
to  Arnold,  tells  us  that  a  school  is  not  made  bv 
its  buildings  and  by  Its  laboratories  :  it  is  made 
by  its  teachers. 
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It  is  obvious,  to  begin  with,  that  the  would- 
be  teacher  should  have  passed  some  examination 
as  to  his  general  knowledge  and  fitness  long 
before  he  comes  to  a  college,  and  that  such  ex- 
amination should  demand  positive  physical  quali- 
fications from  one  who  is  setting  out  for  an 
arduous  life.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  minority, 
who  will,  under  any  set  of  rules,  look  after  them- 
selves, I  think  I  may  say,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  among  persons  sent  up  to  train- 
ing colleges,  practical  hygiene  is  ignored.  It  is 
this  which,  from  the  age  of  fourteen  onwards,  I 
would  like  to  see  put  in  the  place  of  a  great  deal 
of  our  bookwork  psychology  and  our  theories  of 
education.  It  may  be  that  compulsory  medical 
inspection  of  schools  is  coming — I  hope  it  is — but 
it  is  to  the  teacher  that  what  I  may  call  a 
medico-ethical  training  is  of  such  vast  import- 
ance. Your  doctor  drops  in  once  a  week  to  de- 
tect diphtheria  or  chicken-pox.  Your  teacher  is 
standing,  hour  by  hour  and  every  day,  before 
cases  of  weak  sight,  incipient  deafness,  mal- 
nutrition, and  atrophy  (moral,  as  well  as  physical 
and  intellectual),  and  is  faced  with  problems  aris- 
ing from  the  evil  home.  The  children  of  the 
decent  poor  pay,  in  many  cases,  heavily  for  our 
theoretic  bookwork,  unsupported  by  definite 
knowledge  of  facts  on  which  doctors  and  psy- 
chologists agree. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that,  though  our  material 
is  in  many  cases  admirable,  our  tool-work  in 
the  colleges  is,  in  one  respect  particularly,  a 
mockery.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  subject  of 
drawing.  It  is  not  as  if  we  had  not  been  warned. 
We  know  that  four  times  as  much  study  as  we 
give  could  be  given  to  drawing,  and  yet  we 
should  not  have  too  much.  The  immense  ad- 
vantage of  even  moderate  skill  at  the  blackboard 
is  acknowledged  by  all,  and  yet  it  is  neglected 
in  favour  of  the  calculus  or  of  Greek. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  in  regard  to  the  geo- 
graphical work  and  all  that  it  means.  Wide 
reading,  the  study  of  the  art  of  oral  description, 
appreciation  of  modern  problems — to  all  of  these 
we  give,  and  have  to  give,  the  go-by ;  while  as 
for  Knglish  literature,  it  seems  little  short  of 
ludicrous  that,  having  neglected  it  for  thirty 
years,  we  should  be  astonished  that  we  can  find 
no  teachers  to  deal  with  it  satisfactorily. 

The  training  college  is  not  to  blame;  the 
teacher  is  not  to  blame.  He  has  worked  hard 
and  continues  to  work  hard,  but,  look  where  he 
will,  he  can  find  no  scope  for  his  powers,  no  goal 
for  his  ambition,  except  in  a  scheme  of  study 
which  is  manifestly  unsuitcd  for  his  work  in  a 
primary  school.  If  we  choose  our  teachers  well, 
if  we  put  before  them  something  to  work  for  and 
give  them  their  reward  when  they  have  worked 
for  it,  we  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain.  But 
until  that  is  done,  people  will  go  on  wonderinir 
why  it  is  that  the  results  of  the  primary  schools 
and  the  training  colleges  seem  unsatisfactory. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  primary-school 
teacher,  if  he  heard  me,  would  not,  perhaps,  re- 
cognise   my   words  as  those   of   a    friend ;    but    I 


believe  that  if  I  had  fifteen  hours  allott 
instead  of  fifteen  minutes,  he  would. 
rate,  be  ready  to  consider  whether  or  nc 
be  well  for  him  to  get  out  of  a  groove  i 
he  has  been  driven,  and  in  which  he  is 
ously  spending  his  days. 
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EXAMINATION    AND     INSPECT 

By  Prof.   Henry  E.  Armstrong.    Ph.D.,  LL. 

"  We  in  England  have  become  so  completely  s 
and  pickled  in  these  examinations,  that  we  lu 
our  natural  intelligence  in  judging  of  them. 
them  for  granted  and  never  or  rarely  inquir 
effect  on  the  human  mind.** — Warde  FowUr : 
Correspondence  of  1903. 

I  T  ASK  to  be  allowed  to  sound  a  not< 
ing  with  reference  to  the  effect 
aminations  and  inspections  may  h; 
higher  school  system  unless  great  care 
and  ideals  are  formulated  very  diffe 
those  which  now  prevail — if  indeed  anj 
be  said  to  prevail. 

Whilst  the  burden  of  examinations 
removed  from  the  elementary  schools- 
ately  only  when  the  system  had  done  itj 
and  degraded  teaching  to  an  almost  r 
routine — both  examination  and  inspec 
likely  to  become  more  and  more  domina 
in  the  life  of  the  secondary  school.  Al 
country,  the  schools  are  sacrificing  thei 
for  a  money  bribe,  in  exchange  for 
County  Council  grants.  It  may  easi! 
that  the  secondary  schools  are  affect< 
astrously  as  the  elementary  have  beei 
warned  we  are  not  forearmed.  The 
which  we  are  fallen  is  well  shown  b] 
that  Enfrlish  teachers  have  greeted  witl 
the  suggestions  for  the  teaching-  of  E% 
the  list  of  **  classics  "  issued  by  the 
Education — which,  however,  has  not  ; 
ciated  the  paramount  need  there  is  in 
first  encouraging  a  love  of  readine  and  c 
the  true  art  of  reading  before  studying 
any  kind.  The  schools  are  allowing 
to  dictate  exactly  how  many  hours  are 
voted  to  this  or  that  subject.  Sylla 
being  asked  for  in  every  subject.  ' 
Board  of  Education  does  not  legislate, 
come  in  with  annotated  text-books.  N 
could  be  conducted  under  such  servile  o 
A  free  people  should  have  free  school 
which  are  free  to  develop  individuali 
which  teachers  exercise  freedom  of 
Nothing  seems  to  me  so  necessary  to 
as  this  in  these  days  of  preponderant  1 
It  is  sad  that  a  free  people  should  its 
part  with  freedom — but  such  is  bound 
effect  of  the  spread  of  liberal   ideas, 

!  notwithstanding  Herbert  Spencer's  war 
It  rests  with  the  schools  to  maintain 
free.     But  there  is  little  evidence  that 

.   astic  profession  is  in  any  way  aware  c 

1  The  substance   of  a  cmtribulion  to  a  dt«CQS«ion  in 
Science  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  its  meeting  at 


upon  jt — of  the  glorious  opportunities 
Consider  how  the  chances  afforded  by 
eetings  are  bcing^  wasted  :  how  few  re- 
lives of  the  prolession  there  are  among- 
achers,  it  may  be  said^  are  too  tired  to 
But  that  is  not  the  explanation.  If  re- 
lives of  the  other  sciences  can  come 
,  surely  those  of  educational  science  may 
expected  to  make  the  effort  in  a  really 
way,  1  regard  Canon  Lyttelton*s  defec- 
^i^nificant :  he  Is  typical  of  those  x^^ho  do 
:  these  matters  seriously  to  heart  j  typical 
■Ivcs,  who  are  only  beginning  these  past 
rs  to  discuss  educational  problems  seri- 
»  understand  that  we  must  organise. 
deal  system  would  be  for  the  schools  to 
themselves »  with  the  aid  occasionally  but 
leans  regularly  of  competent  assessors — 
at  as  is  done  in  tier  many  :  always  recol- 
that»  after  all,  you  cannot  examine  for 
really  vahrable  in  school  w^ork — that  the 
luable  of  its  results  come  to  the  surface 
^dually  and  in  later  life.  We  are  not 
>  undervalue  knowledge  in  the  future— 
r>ntrary  w^e  shall  demand  and  secure  more 
e  of  it — but  we  are  going  to  set  chiefest 
discipline  and  character  ;  not  that  char- 
oken  of  on  every  possible  occasion  by 
s  of  our  present  public-school  system, 
DO  often  finds  expression  in  a  slavish 
if  fashion  and  the  supreme  disregard  of 
bp  are  looked  upon  as  social  inferiors 
fcur  president  alluded  yesterday;  some- 
W  wider,  real  insight^  a  deeper  gift  of 
y,  w^ill  be  recognised  as  character  when 
ent  narrow  system  gives  place  to  true 
culture. 

runately  the  teaching  profession  is  not 
I f-res peeling  profession  in  our  country^ — 
nsc  that  it  does  not  claim  recognition  as 
important  of  all  the  services.  Surely,  if 
1  make  the  man,  no  class  of  men  can  be 
importance  to  us  than  the  teachers  r  that 
tIJd  be  the  w^orst  paid  and  least  considered 
public  servants  is  nothing  short  of  proof 
have  as  yet  no  clear  conception  of  their 
i.  But  those  who  decline  to  accept  full 
jility  and  behave  as  slaves  cannot  expect 
■ated  as  patriots, 

the  consultative  committee  of  the  Board 
ition  about  three  years  ago  produced  a 
or  the  examination  of  schools — praciically 
leaving  examination — involving  the  par- 
i  of  the  teachers,  the  almost  universal 
:  **  For  Heaven  ^^  sake»  don*t  ask  us  to 
iny  responsibility.  Believe  us»  the  public 
ist  us;  it  won't  pay  us  to  he  trusted  " — 
silent  thought  in  the  background.  The 
ies  with  examination  aErencies  bestowed 
tise  upon  the  scheme — fearing  that  they 
m  fp^s  if  it  became  law  :  one  going  so 
Mate  this  openly,  Receiviuir  such  srant 
pii^nt,  the  Board  of  Education  has  re- 
spineless  to  the  present  day.  A  great 
ilv  has  been  sacrificed. 
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The  question  is  one  of  deepest  importance  to 
the  country  at  large.  The  public  love  examina- 
tions, worship  them  in  fact— glory,  the  mothers 
especially,  in  the  performances  of  their  dear  boys 
and  girls  and  congratulate  heads  of  schools  on 
their  successes  as  though  they  were  evidence  of 
good  teaching;  they  little  know  that  the  goodness 
consists  in  the  cleverness  with  which  teachers  spy 
out  the  nakedness  of  the  limited  area  wherein  the 
examiners  dwell,  Vears  ago  the  Pall  Mall 
Ga:^efic  put  forward  examination  successes  not, 
as  they  really  are,  as  the  measure  of  its  soul- 
destroying  power  but  as  the  true  test  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  school.  It  is  not  sufficiently  recog- 
nised that  any  system  of  examination  may  be 
made  the  meims  of  grading  abiUtx'^  of  a  certain 
kind  and  that,  within  limits,  of  course,  any  ex- 
amination, however  bad,  wilt  test  the  powers  of 
a  particular  set  of  candidates.  But  such  examina- 
tions afford  no  guarantee  of  a  sound  education. 
Nearly  all  our  examinations  do  little  more  than 
grade  the  candidates  in  rough  order  of  merit 
with  reference  to  the  particular  lest  applied  but 
give  little  or  no  proof  of  real  merit.  Except  in 
the  case  of  certain  honours  examinations,  the 
results-coat  is  cut  to  fit  tbe  cloth  :  a  certain  pro- 
portion must  be  passed  in  order  to  maintain  the 
popularity  of  the  examination,  if  not  to  select  the 
required  number  of  applicants  for  vacancies.  If 
examiners  were  honest  and  marked  according  to 
deserts,  the  slaughter  would  be  terrible  ;  but  the 
commercial  element  comes  in  and  gfxid  examiners 
are  forced  to  pocket  their  consciences ;  for- 
tunately; in  most  cases,  it  is  only  too  clear  to  them 
that  the  teaching  has  been  bad,  and  feeling  that  it 
is  unfair  to  punish  the  innocent  too  severely  on 
behalf  of  the  guilty,  they  allow  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  innocent  to  escape  :  to  save  ap- 
pearances, however,  some  must  be  sacrificed. 

Most  of  the  examining  bodies  are  purely  com- 
mercial undertakings — it  is  absurd  to  think  of 
them  as  serving  any  altruistic  purpose  i  examining 
is  a  remunerative  business.  Examinations  serv^ 
the  purposes  of  the  schools  as  a  means  of  adverti.s- 
ing.  If  we  are  to  continue  them,  they  must  be 
put  into  competent  hands,  they  must  be  much  sim- 
plified and  they  must  be  honestly  conducted : 
honest  questions  must  be  set,  marks  must  only  be 
awarded  to  honest  answers.  Our  present  system 
encourages  disboresty  at  every  turn  :  examination 
is  a  game  between  rivals,  not  a  test  of  true 
education. 

The  one  useful  purpose  outside  examinations 
can  serve  is  to  direct  and  improve  the  teach ing< 
Our  universities  are  claiming  more  and  more  to 
hold  examinations  for  schools  and  the  public 
think  that  the  examinations  are  directed  by  the 
universities  :  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  uni- 
versity exercises  no  effective  control  but  merely 
deputes  a  certain  very  few  persons  to  do  the 
work,  Dr,  Gray  of  Brad  field  threw  light  on  the 
system  not  long  ago  and  showed  that  it  was 
pretty  much  a  one-man  system.  No  excuse  can 
be  found  for  examinations  serving  commercial 
ends,  by  outside  bodies,  of  schoolboys  and  school- 
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girls,  unless  they  are  placed  in  exceptionally 
capable  hands — in  the  hands  of  people  who  under- 
stand boys  and  girls  and  their  requirements  and 
who  are,  in  some  measure,  competent  to  lead  the 
teaching.  But  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  ex- 
aminations should  be  held  except  in  co-operation 
with  the  schools;  otherwise,  the  interference  is 
disastrous  and  destructive  of  all  true  teaching. 
Take  as  an  example  the  following  passages  from 
a  letter  which  I  received  a  few  days  ago  with 
reference  to  the  Oxford  Local  Examination  for 
Junior  Candidates  in  Chemistry  and  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board  Ex- 
amination in  Chemistry  for  Higher  Certificates. 
•*  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  spare  a  few 
minutes  in  looking  through  the  enclosed  questions 
set  to  boys  this  week.  I  try  to  make  our  course 
thoroughly  experimental  but  can  scarcely  con- 
tinue in  the  face  of  papers  such  as  these.  In 
each  paper  50  per  cent,  of  the  questions  deal  with 
matters  of  abstract  chemical  theory,  which  to 
my  mind  is  unfitted  to  children,  at  any  rate  to 
those  under  sixteen.  Perhaps  it  can  be  forcc<l 
into  them  but  it  cannot  be  taught  to  them  in 
a  rational  manner.  Of  course  the  headmaster 
wants  results.  They  can  only  be  produced  by 
forsaking  what  one  knows  to  be  the  proper 
methods  of  teaching  chemistry.** 

My  attention  was  directed  to  the  unfitness  of 
the  same  higher  certificate  paper  by  another  cor- 
respondent a  few  days  later.  Papers  such  as 
those  submitted  to  me  are  absolutely  destructive 
of  all  true  teaching  in  schools — obviously  they 
have  been  set  by  people  who  have  never  given 
themselves  the  trouble  to  think  what  boys  and 
girls  should  and  might  do  there. 

The  harm  that  is  being  done  by  examinations 
is  incalculable.  Thus  there  is  little  doubt  that 
examinations  are  selecting  out  for  the  public 
service  a  particular  type  of  individual  and  that 
not  the  most  valuable — persons  who  are  more 
or  less  acquisitive  rather  than  those  gifted  with 
critical  and  constructive  power.  It  may  be  that 
an  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  this  direction 
of  the  **  inexcusable  carelessness  and  extraor- 
dinary ineptitude  '*  and  **  the  want  of  intelligence 
that  is  deplorable  **  among  War  Office  officials 
just  complained  of  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  War  ^Stores  in  South  Africa.  That 
they  have  given  us  a  class  lacking  practical  aims 
for  the  service  of  the  schools,  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

It  has  long  been  recognised  that  the  scholarship 
examinations  at  the  universities  set  an  altogether 
false  standard  in  the  schools ;  the  evil  is  becoming 
greater  every  day  now  that  the  schools  are  forced 
into  competition  with  the  colleges.  The  pre- 
paratory schools  are  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the 
entrance  examinations  to  the  upper  schools.  A 
new  terror  has  been  introduced  of  late  years  in 
the  form  of  County  Council  scholarship  examina- 
tions. Until  all  these  interferences  are  removed, 
it  will  be  useless  to  contemplate  the  introduction 
of  balanced  curricula  ;  continuity  of  study  will  be 
impossible. 


A  radical  change  in  the  system  must  I 
if  examinations  are  to  be  continued. 

However  good  inspection  may  be  in  1 
it  is  easily  overdone.  One  bad  effect  it 
will  be  to  relieve  heads  of  schools  of  1 
of  responsibility  which  should  always  i 
them :  if  inspectors  find  fault,  teacher 
sacrificed;  if  they  do  not,  it  will  be  thoi 
all  is  well.  The  time  will  soon  come 
stead  of  cannon,  teachers  w^ill  have  i 
to  right  of  them,  inspectors  to  left  of  tl 
fairly  incompetent  ones  too.  Ag^ain,  let 
out  how  little  the  inspectors  did  to  n 
elementary  schools — how  few  among  t 
tested  in  any  effective  way  ag'ainst  tl: 
which  were  rife  in  the  schools — how  re 
been  forced  on  mainly  from  outside. 
expect  much  more  from  secondary  insp 
a  body?  Among  them  there  are  not  a 
men ;  but  what  opportunity  is  g^iven  to 
leaven  the  mass?  That  incompetents  m 
greatest  harm  is  clear  when  it  is  rememl 
women  teachers  especially  tend  to  han 
inspector's  every  word. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  mati 
tail;  to  do  so  would  be  to  raise  too  rrn 
lions  and  to  encumber  discussion.  But 
urge  broadly  that  somethings  must  be 
organise  inspection  and  examination 
force  inspectors  together,  to  force  exan 
gether,  to  discuss  the  principles  on  wl 
should  proceed;  to  give  opportunity  foi 
change  of  opinion  and  for  the  discussion 
ideas  and  conceptions  of  progfress.  N 
the  kind  is  attempted  at  present.  The 
Education  is  nothing  if  not  a  follower  ( 
— although  sometimes  after  a  very  long 
therefore,  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  repor 
by  our  president,  the  Board  has  counsell 
spection  of  areas  rather  than  of  singk 
The  change  will  be  welcome  if  it  have 
of  introducing  the  needed  element  of  br< 
our  system.  But  all  inspection  will  I 
less  unless  it  be  made  constructive, 
persons  who  are  fit  to  be  inspectors  are  t 
can  take  their  coats  off  and  do  the  wc 
selves,  knowing  how  experiments  arc  1 
having  learnt  to  think  for  themselves  :  1 
both  how  to  initiate  an  experiment  an* 
carry  it  through   all   its  stages. 

To  find  fault  is  useless — we  are  all 
more  or  less  :  what  we  want  is  light  ( 
our  darkness.  I  plead  therefore  for  the 
of  the  young  man  from  the  univen 
turned-up  trousers,  the  sign  of  lack  of 
think  independently — I  meet  them  r 
among  inspectors- -and  the  substitutioi 
inspector-missionaries  who  will  carry  1 
the  heathen  paths  of  our  schools.  A 
men  exist  and  others  may  be  trained  in 
The  Recorder  of  our  section  is  a  brilliant 
The  value  of  the  pioneer  work  which  ! 
London  elementary  schools  has  been  n 
by  me  before  to-day  :  the  best  proof  of 
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the  fact  that  il  remains  unappreciated 
lay.  But  in  Ireland  he  has  done  an  even 
ATork,  particularly  by  showing  how  in- 
may  be  trained.  He  must  tell  the  story 
ind  speak  of  the  results.  \V  hat  J  wish 
out  is  that  the  experiment  has  Ijcen  tried 
:e  scale  and  with  fjreat  success, 

be  lon^^  ere   the   universities   are  sufli- 
^formed  to  give  teaching  such  as  is  re- 
make men  and  women  effective  teachers, 
le,  we   may  do   much,   If   we  select  the 
and  women  among  us  who  are  capable 
as  inspector-missionaries  and  send  them 
he  teachers,      1   know  from  long  experi- 
there  are  many  really  able  teachers  who 
equire  a    few   words  of   advice  and   en- 
icnt  to  make  them  highly  effective, 
iprovemcnt  of  education  is  largely  a  ques- 
rganisation  :  if  we  can  but  organise,  we 
cecd  ;  our  difficulty  is  to  believe  that  we 
:   of  us   quite  ignorant  in   these  matters 
we  might   gain   much   by   working   tt>- 
ndcr  the  guidance  of  the  few  experts  we 
.t  present,  we  allow  fads  to  prevail ;  one 
allows  the  other  but  no  common  purpose 
Just  as  we  were  beginning  to  establish 
I     system     of     elementary     cKpirimental 
uid  method   was   beginning   to   take   its 
the  schools,  the  craze  of  unniethodical 
tudy   came  on   the   field ;   now,    physical 
is    to    the    fore;    something    fresh    will 
i-morrow^     There  is  no  fixity  nf  purpose 
*cause  we  are  so  unscientific. 


TEACHING   OF    MECHANICS    BV 
■  EXPERJMRNT,* 

|p        By  C*  E.  AsuFORu,  M-A, 

mtttr  of  the  Roy^l  Naval  College,  Dartmouth 

^Sl^  all  the  developments  in  the  methods 
t  teaching  the  physical  sciences,  me- 
nanics  is  only  just  beginning  to  be 
So  far  as  public  schools  are  con- 
ItWs  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  thai 
,or  generations  in  the  hands  of  mathe- 
masters,  w-ho  naturally  treated  it  as 
tive,  not  an  inductive  or  experimental, 
Given  the  principle  of  the  paral- 
I  of  forces  and  Xewton's  laws  of 
I  they  trusted  confidently  in  their  own 
itical  powers  for  developing  the  science 
h  foundations.  It  would  have  implied 
tg-  like  a  slur  nn  the  power  and  accuracy 
►matics  to  appeal  tn  experiment^  and  this 
vas  so  strong  that  no  stress  was  formerly 
the  experimental  basis  even  of  the  laws 
ciples  on  which  the  science  was  built  up, 
tsult  was  an  eleg?int  and  rigorous  treat- 
the  subject,  which  formed  an  excellent 
so  far  as  it  went,  but  which  lacked  in- 
id  left  unattempted  what  is  perhaps  the 
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most  important  result  of  teaching  a  scienec  pro- 
perly. 

When  experimental  science  was  thrust  into  the 
school  curriculum  through  the  pressure  of  outside 
opinion,  the  introduction  of  the  masters  w^lio 
taught  il  did  not  modify  this  one-sided  treatment, 
for  it  happened  that  these  men  were  for  the  most 
part  chemists.  For  many  years  science  and  chem- 
istry were  synonymous  in  schools;  most  of  the 
specialists  in  chemistry  were  not  unwilling  to  be 
relieved  of  the  responsibility  for  teaching^  me- 
chanics, and  the  subject  remained  a  part  of  the 
luathcmatical  course »  usually  learnt  only  by  the 
better  mathematicjans* 

Whh  the  advent  of  the  physics  master  came 
strong  pressure  to  develop  the  experimental  side 
of  nu'chanics  ;  this  has  been  done  in  many  schools, 
but  hitherto  it  has  been  subservient  to  the  mathe- 
matical order  of  treatment,  designed  to  illustrate 
and  perhaps  to  verify  the  results  deduced  by  other 
processes.  No  attempt  is  usually  made  to  attack 
the  subject  inductively ;  the  apparatus  is  merely 
the  text-book  diagram  in  three  instead  of  two 
dimensions.  In  addition  to  this,  the* experimental 
treatment  is  practically  confined  to  statics. 

If  we  turn  to  the  other  g^roup  of  schools  which 
is  enjifaged  in  the  teachin^j  of  mechanics^  the 
technical  schools,  we  see  exactly  opposite 
methods.  There  mechanics  is  treated  frankly  as 
an  experimental  science;  thr  pupils  learn  much 
that  no  public-school  boy  derives  from  his  work  in 
class-room  or  mechanical  laborator5%  but  often 
miss  the  special  traininq^  given  by  the  public- 
school  course  of  mechanics. 

Is  it  a  Utopian  ideal  that  these  two  lines  should 
converge,   and  in  their  junction  should  admit  of 
the   development   of  a   method   of   teaching   me- 
chanics which  will  provide  for  the  three  desider- 
ata,  a   knowledge  of  the  facts  and  principles  of 
the    science,    a    strengthening    of    the    reasoning 
power »  and  a  training  in  the  proper  way  to  study 
I   natural  phenomena  in  order  In  fathom  the  under- 
!   lying  causes?     I   believe  that   this  ran   and  will 
I  be  tione. 

The    recent    reforms    in    geometrical    teaching 

I  show  that  mathematicians  have  realised  the  great 

value  of  a  preliminary  experimental  course  even 

for  the  most  crystallised  of  the  deductive  sciences. 

The  same  process  must   be  adopted  in  the  early 

I  training  in   mechanics;   this  has   to  some  extent 

I  been    done,    but    the  difficulty   here   is    that    the 

I   methods  must  be  different.    AVhat   is  needed  in 

this  early  course  is  the  influence  of  the  engineer 

,  with  his*  experience  of  actual  practice,   not  that 

I  of  the  schoolmaster  with   his   traditions  of  text* 

book  toys  and  models.      It  is  difficult  to  say  how 

I   much  the  schoolmaster  and  the  scbocyihoy  owe  to 

I   Prof.  Perry  in  this  matter.     His  insistence  on  the 

necessitv  of  starting  by  an  investip^ation  of  actual 

machines  has  already  begun  to  influence  school 

teaching,  and  the  course  he  advocates  is  exactlv 

what  is  needed  to  form  the  foundation  on  which 

the   mathematical   master  mav  build,   as  well   as 

to  supplement  the  course  he  eives, 

T    should   like  to  mention   here   an    interesting 
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attempt   to  combine   some  of  the  features   of  a 
technical  and  a  public  school.  ' 

The  Admiralty  has  established  colleges  at 
Osborne  and  Dartmouth  for  training  naval 
officers.  Now,  the  naval  officer  has  to  be  a  many- 
sided  man,  and  not  the  least  important  side  is 
that  of  an  engineer.  It  is  of  vital  importance 
that  his  engineering  should  not  be  merely  book- 
learning;  he  is  a  man  of  action,  and  a  large  em- 
ployer of  skilled  labour,  in  a  ship  that  is  '*  a  box  i 
of  engines.**  Hence  he  must  receive  a  sound  ! 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical  training  in  science 
and  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering. 
The  problem  of  giving  it  to  him  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  due  attention  must  be  paid  to  many 
other  sides.  We  may  neglect  these  for  the 
moment,  but  they  must  not  be  left  out  of  account 
in  arranging  for  any  one  branch. 

In  the  ordinary  process  of  training  engineers 
both  a  college  course  and  a  workshop  course 
are  essential,  and  much  discussion  has  taken 
place  as  to  their  order  of  sequence.  The 
Spartan  regime  of  evening  classes  following  labori- 
ous days  at  the  bench  is  now  recommended  for 
the  .Admirable  Crichtons,  and  this  with  important 
modifications  is  adopted  for  all  naval  officers  in 
statu  pupillari. 

It  is  not  the  custom  for  great  engineering  firms 
to  arrange  their  establishments  solely  with  a  view- 
to  the  most  rapid  progress  of  their  premium 
pupils.  They  own  workshops,  not  educational 
establishments.  In  a  workshop  which  is  an  edu- 
cational establishment  very  many  hours  may  be 
saved  without  detriment  to  the  shop  training. 
These  hours  may  be  employed  in  carrying  on  con- 
currently the  scientific  as  well  as  the  general 
education,  thus  providing  that  excellent  recrea- 
tion, a  change  of  occupation,  and  making  it  pos- 
sible to  ensure  that  the  chain  of  subjects  taught, 
from  the  most  technical  to  the  most  humane, 
should  be  a  true  chain,  with  each  subject  linking 
into  and  depending  on  the  next. 

During  the  whole  of  their  four  years  at  Osborne 
and  Dartmouth  the  cadets  spend  a  part  of  every 
alternate  working  day  in  workshops,  in  charge 
of  trained  engineers,  not  schoolmasters.  Consider- 
ing for  the  moment  only  the  effect  this  has  on  the 
teaching  of  mechanics,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  any 
mochanical  principle  which  they  learn  from  masters 
in  the  Ircturo-nx^m  the  cadets  see  many  practical 
applications  the  next  time  they  go  into  the  work- 
shop. Again,  thoy  come  to  the  lecture-rooms  with 
a  store  of  practical  knowledge  of  machinery  and 
materials  on  which  the  lecturer  can  base  his 
teaching.  There  is  available,  toi^,  a  storehouse 
of  knowledi^e  on  which  the  mathematician  can 
draw  for  his  examples,  preferable  in  every  way 
to  the  problems  on  finance.  cKx^ks,  and  adultera- 
tion of  ijfrix^ery  which  useil  to  swell  the  text- 
b<.H^ks  of  arithmetic  and  ali^ebra. 

It  is  evident  that  these  o^nditions  are  ver>' 
fa\ourahle  for  carrvintj-  out  such  a  plan  as  I  have 
suggested,  of  building  up  a  logical  and  mathe- 
matical superstructure  of  mechanical  knowledge 
on  the  foundations  of  an  acquaintance  with  real 


machines  and  processes.  It  would  not  b 
for  anyone  connected  with  this  builctii^ 
to  attempt  to  estimate  its  success,  but  I  n 
attention  to  some  of  the  points  wluch  h 
gested  themselves  as  important  in  the  U 
and  lecture-room  teaching  of  mechanics 
as  possible  under  more  ordinary  conditio 

I  may  say  at  once  that  I  have  no  « 
with  the  fashion  for  teaching-  boys  ki 
an  introduction  to  statics.  It  is  a  hi( 
venient  sequence  in  which  to  develop  tfc 
for  anyone  who  already  possesses  a  gene 
ledge  of  the  whole,  and  may  commend 
the  metaphysician,  but  it  does  not  do 
ordinary  boy.  The  latter  finds  it  easiei 
about  and  to  experiment  with  bodies  j 
moving  with  a  small  uniform  velocity. 
with  a  gpod  working  idea  of  a  force;  it 
time  before  he  is  anything  but  hazy  ab< 
celeration.  To  his  mind  a  force  is  chi 
pied  in  preventing  motion  or  in  keeping 
uniform  motion  against  a  resistance;  i 
perience  uniform  acceleration  is  rare, 
to  suggest  that  it  is  comparatively  ra 
experience  of  most  of  us,  and  that  we  1 
ence  of  this  in  the  continual  harping  of  t 
on  bodies  falling  freely  and  trains  g« 
speed. 

I  believe  that  most  boys  in  their  heart 
always  believe  that  a  body  loses  its  w^ 
falling  freely.  How,  then,  does  he  gras( 
of  a  force  producing  its  acceleration?  i 
inquires  how  sundry  great  principles  r 
established,  he  is  referred  to  a  planet  c 
dulum,  of  which  the  acceleration  is  none 
stant. 

.Assuming  that  we  begin  with  statics, 
use  the  boy's  own  muscular  sense  and  e 
to  give  him  the  notion  of  force.  But 
balance  must  be  called  in  to  help  him 
quantitative  experiments.  He  will  lean 
first  from  a  lecturer,  but  will  need  a  goc 
guidance  in  the  interpretation  of  his  exp 
He  can  easily  rediscover  and  verify  to 
satisfaction  the  parallelc^ram  and  tri 
forces.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  perfec 
compromise  to  let  him  rest  content  ^ 
a  verification,  warning  him  that  it  is  not 
but  that  he  will  be  able  to  prove  it  wb 
apply  the  laws  of  motion ;  and  when  la 
has  grasped  these  and  perhaps  underst 
we  trust  them,  we  can  bring  him  back 
him  a  rigorous  pnx>f.  This  is  onlv  a  fir 
intended  to  give  the  learner  vivid  and 
ideas,  and  to  give  him  a  chance  to  use 
intr  instruments  as  well  as  his  imagine 
powers  of  analysis.  I  do  not  suggest  t 
the  foundations  have  been  well  and  truli 
superstructure  should  not  be  erected  ; 
to  the  traditional  methods;  I  believe  tl 
mixlerntsinjjf  tendencv  of  the  technical  sd 
lies  a  serious  dantrer  of  forgetting  thi 
makinir  no  provision  for  a  proper  stud^ 
advanced  nnx-hanics.  The  same  daneer 
guarded  asrainst  in  the  revolution  that  1 


kthe  teaching  of  geometry;  it  is  to  be 
at  the  influence  of  the  public-school 
will  effect  it  in  mechanics, 
iverage  boy's  knowledge  of  the  mechanics 
^day  life  will  make  lectures  on  levers  and 
nent  of  a  force  easy  and  interesting.  The 
^  which  he  can  deal  with  energy  depends 


perform  and  understand.  He  employed  a  long 
trolley  carrying  a  strip  of  paper,  which  was 
marked  in  transit  by  an  inked  brush  on  one 
end  of  a  spring  rigidly  clamped  at  the  other 
end.  This  spring  vibrated  about  eight  times  a 
second,  and  gave  an  easily  measurable  trace  on 
the  slowly  moving  trolley  (Fig.   i). 
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amount  of  science  he  knows  already,  but 
have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the 
work  and  its   measurement,   when   illus- 
A^ith  actual  machines.     He  can  early  ex- 
it  with    such   machines    as   a   screw-jack, 
Lnd    tackle,    differential    pulley-block,    or 
jick.     Working  with  these  will  make  him 
md  he  will  do  it  cheerfully  because  he  is 
with    actualities  I    not    toys    and   models, 
ause  he  can  reduce  his  experiments  to  a 
hich  when  plotted  on  paper  will  tell  him 
vorth  knowing. 

the  ordinary  school  course  omits  this  most 
nt  and  interesting  part,  which  probably 
a  boy  more  real  mechanics  than  all  the  rest. 
nately,  school  laboratories  are  stacked 
gant  models  of  these  machines.  The  scien- 
»aratus  maker  sends  his  lists  to  schools  : 
;er  of  tools  does  not :  and  that,  I  believe,  is 
?  cause  of  the  fanciful  nature  of  the  me- 
I  apparatus  still  to  be  found  there.  Curi- 
lough.  the  model  nol  infrequentiy  is  more 
ban  the  genuine  article.  To  take  an  ex- 
the  list  price  of  a  wooden  model  screw 
^ntific  instrument  maker  is  15^.,  that  of 
^^orkJng  model  of  a  screw* jack  is  ^£^2, 
list  price,  of  a  maker  of  the  commercial 
is  fi5.  for  a  li-ton  jack.  But  I  believe  that 
chool  masters  would  think  it  as  u  n  reason - 
order  some  heavy  weights  and  half  a  dozen 
icks  as  to  order  half  a  dozen  locomotives 
oratory  use.  It  is  burd  to  break  away  from 
ss-cased  balance  and  the  feeling  that  a 
Iw^eight  is  out  of  place  in  h  well-conducted 
jry, 

perhaps  the  most  marked  feature  in  the 
^  of  mechanics  is  the  lack  of  experimental 
ions  of  kinetics.  The  w^hole  of  the  earlier 
f  kinematics  and  kinetics  usually  consists 
[*a1s  to  a  boy^s  imagination  and  mathe- 
reasoning  powders,  eked  out  by  references 
■  few  phenomena  of  diuly  life,  with  per- 
Pexhibition  of  At  wood's  machine  and  the 
im. 

^s  know*  only  too  w^ell  that,  from  the 
Hview  both  of  theory  and  practice,  At- 
■!ia<!hine   is    not   well  adapted    for  boys* 

wty   Mr.   W,    C.    Fletcher   put   into  prac- 
some  experiments  which  any  boy  could 


we  some 

k 


Of  course,  there  was  nothing  really  nn%'el  in 
the  idea,  but  the  novelty  lay  in  its  adaptation  to 
the  needs  uf  a  boy  in  a  laboratory.  This  con- 
stitutes its  great  merit,  and  however  roughly  it 
be  made  (if  a  fairly  true  plane  is  provided  for  it 
to  run  on),  a  boy  can  get  with  it  results  correct 
to  2  per  cent,  or  3  per  cent,  after  he  has  made 
the  adjustments  necessary  to  eliminate  the  errors 
which  he  can  see  and  guard  against.  It  does  away 
almost  entirely  with  the  diflicully  of  liming  the 
motion  of  a  body.  ConsequcnUy,  since  the  same 
apparatus  suffices  for  a  number  of  experiments, 
and  is  not  costly,  no  one  should  now-  plead 
poverty  for  leaving  his  boys  without  the  means 
of  illuminating  by  their  own  experiments  a  very 
diflicult  subject. 

1  propose  to  give  a  list  of  some  few^  of  the 
uses  to  which  Mr.  Fletcher's  trolley  can  be  put. 
I  feel  some  shame  in  doing  so,  since  it  suggests 
that  1  am  responsible  for  them-  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  that  is  new'  is  entirely  the  work  of  my 
colleagues  at  Dartmouth ;  1  have  only  been  an 
intere*ited  looker-on,  One  remark  applies  lo  all : 
they  are  designed  for  use  by  the  boys  themselves, 
and  have  been  extensively  so  used;  they  are  not 
mere  lecture*table  instruments. 

Vhe   diagram    (Fig*    :;)   show^s   one   ot   the   or- 


dinary trolleys  on  its  plane.  With  this  a  boy  can 
produce  and  measure  uniform  velocity  and  ac- 
celeration. Rvery  experiment  with  a  trolley  pro- 
vides him  wilh  a  space-time  diagram  ready  madej 


% 


and  he  can  plot  his  vclodty-time  and  accelera- 
tion-lime curves  from  it.  He  can  easily  discover 
that  with  a  constant  force  the  acceleration  varies 
inversely  as  the  mass,  and  that  with  a  constant 
mass  it  varies  as  the  force/  With  a  suitable 
trigger  (Fig.  3)*  holding  a  pin  on  the  IroMey, 
and  actuated  by  the  spring  in  the  middle  of 
its  first  swings  he  can  gel  the  motion  from 
rest,  thus  simpUfying  his  calculations  and  Im- 
proving bis  curves.  The  friction  of  the  irolley  he 
can  eliminate  either  by  filling  the  plane  to  the 
necessary  angle,  or  by  attaching  a  weight  that 
will  just  maintain  uniform  motion,  as  shown  by 
eye  or,  still  better »  by  a  preliminary  tracing  with 
the  spring.  The  friction  of  the  pulley  over  which 
the  thread  passes  cannot  be  compensated,  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a  good  pulley. 

The  objection  to  all  such  experiments  on  forces 
and  accelerations  still  exists,  that  a  boy  may  feel 
that  the  accelerating  force  may  be  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  the  weight  is  falling.  Of  course,  he 
adds  the  mass  of  the  weight  to  that  of  the  trolley » 


measure  the  composition  of  two  actf 
The  third  trolley  may  carry  a  brush  w| 
a  straight  line  on  the  table. 

With  two  trolleys  on  a  longr  plan^,  e: 
vibrating  spring,  one  moving  and  thr 
ally  at  rest^  he  can  verify  the  law  of  ci 
of  momentum,  both  for  trolleys  that  stic 
and  for  a  pair  that  rebound-  !f  a  pisti 
on  one  and  a  target  on  the  other  trotlej 
the  pistol  by  a  simple  elect roniag:n«i 
ment»  and  measuring  the  momentum 
each  troHcy*  the  same  law  can  be  sh 
true  for  the  recoil  of  a  gun  (Fig*-  4) 
necessary  to  say  that  this  is  a  popular 
with  boys;  it  is  also  easy  to  make  it 

With  a  plank  pivoted  about  a  ve 
carrying  a  strip  of  paper  which   can 
by  a  vibrating  springs  and  an   ivory 
can  be  struck  by  a  similar  stud  on  tbtf 
ordinary  trolley,  a  boy  can   measure 


/«^ 


so  that  it  is  not  a  real  error;  he  may  be  able  to 
grasp  thr*,,  and  in  any  case  the  vekicity  acquired 
is  so  >»mall  that  it  is  ncit  likely  to  present  iiseJf 
as  a  difficulty  to  the  ordinary  boy* 

If  a  long  spiral  spring  be  fixed  to  one  end  of 
the  plane,  and  the  movement  of  the  other  over 
a  scale  of  inches  be  observed  as  the  spring  is 
stretched  with  different  weights,  a  simple  indi- 
cator diagram  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle  is  ob- 
tained^ from  which  can  be  found  the  potential 
energy  stored  In  the  spring  for  any  extension.  H 
the  free  end  of  this  spring  be  then  attached  by 
a  thread  to  a  loaded  trolley  which  is  pulled  back, 
on  releasing  the  trolley  and  finding  its  final  velo- 
city, and  hence  its  kinetic  energy,  the  equivalence 
of  this  to  the  potential  energy  of  the  system,  as 
previously  determined,  may  be  shown. 

If  two  trolleys  are  set  side  by  side  on  a  gently 
j^loping  table,  and  carry  a  board  set  at  right  angles 
to  them,  along  which  a  third  trolley  can  be 
^'ragged  by  a  falling  weight,  it  is  easy  to  see  and 


momentum   of  this  trulJey  on  hitting^ 
He  thus  can  find  the  moment  of  the 
plank^   and  can  compare  it  with  the 
momentum   acquired    by  the  plank,    thi; 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  plank  abo 

If  he  attaches  a  thread  to  each 
trolley  on  a  long  plane,  passing  thci 
over  pulleys  on  the  ends  of  the  plane, 
ing  to  each  thread  a  heavy  chain  the 
of  which  is  hung  from  the  plane  si 
chain  forms  a  U,  the  trolley  will  move 
harmonic  motion  If  disturbed  (Fig^,  5 
ticc  friction  must  be  eliminated  by 
plane  to  the  required  amount,  and 
observed  while  the  trolley  makes  on 
down  the  plane.  In  this  w^ay  he  c^ 
velocity-time  curve  (Fig.  r  and  6)  remal 
to  a  sine  curv^e,  or  an  acceleration's 
(Fig.  7)  very  nearly  straight. 

It   is   usually    found    that    boys   am 
when  the  question  of  the  rotation  of  hi 
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is  dealt  with  somewhat  lighlly.  But 
Mb  matter  that  deserves  such  treatment, 
le  parallelism  of  the  equations  for  angular 
ar  motioa  is  fully  brought  oul»  and  if  the 
tke  plenty  of  experiments  with  a  **  circular 
&uch  as  is  shown  {Fif^,  8),  the  difficulties 


curve  at  some  definite  distance  from 

ay  six  inches,  and  measurini^  the  wave- 

th  a  flexible  inch  measure.    This  effectu- 

Bses  on  him  the  meaning  of  a  radian. 

a  difficulty  in  this  case  that  does  not 

ith  a  trolley  used   for  linear  motion,   in 


that  the  mass  of  the  falling  weight  cannot  be 
added  to  that  of  the  trolley.  This  can  be  avoided 
by  using:  as  constraining  force  the  pull  of  a  spiral 
spring,  and  using  a  heavy  flywheel  instead  of  a 
trolley.  The  interchange  of  kinetic  and  potewtiaJ 
energy  is  observed  as  previously  described,  and 
gives  a  direct  measure  of  the  kinetic  energy  ac- 
quired by  the  wheel.  Here  we  can  eliminate  the 
effects  of  friction  in  the  bearings  by  attaching  a 


suitafjie  weight  to  a  thread  round  the  axle;  it  is 
now  a  question  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  this  weighty 
whidi  the  boy  can  calculate,  and  disregard  if 
small  enough,  or  add  to  that  of  the  flywheel  if 
necessary. 

Exigencies  of  space  curtail  the  list  of  experi- 
ments that  have  been  worked  out  to  illustrate  the 
principles  of  kinetics,  by  the  staff  at  Dartmouth; 
perhaps  enough  has  been  mentioned  to  show  that 
as  many  are  possible  and  simple  in  kinetics  as  in 


I 
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statics.  It  is  in  the  hope  that  this  use  of  trolleys 
may  receive  the  development  which  it  deser^^es 
that  I  have  brought  up  the  question.  So  far  as 
1  know,  the  only  published  references  to  it  are  in 
Mr.  W,  C,  Fletcher *s  original  paper  in  The 
School  World  for  May,  1904,  and  in  Mr.  W.  D. 
Eggar's  ■*  Mechanics  "  (E.  Arnold). 
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SCMOOl-    TRAINING    FOR    THE    HOxME 
DUTIES    OF    WOMEN.' 

By  Prof.  A.  Smii  hells,  F.R.S. 

IT  is  difficult  to  regard  any  work  as  more  im- 
portant for  the  world's  welfare  than  that 
which  falls  to  the  woman  who  has  to  manage 
a  homt'.  We  are,  I  think,  all  agreed  that  it  is 
work  for  which  training,  somewhere  and  at  some 
time,  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable.  Tradi- 
tionally this  training  is  provided  by  an  informal 
apprenticeship  in  the  home.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
among  the  vast  multitude  whose  daughters  have 
to  go  to  work  it  is  hardly  provided  at  all ;  among 
the  rest  it  is  often  very  imperfectly  provided. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  evils  that 
result  from  this  state  of  things.  The  only  remedy 
is  to  make  provision  for  the  training  outside  the 
home,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  provided  at  school  except  this, 
that  school  time  is  fully  occupied  with  other 
things,  and  the  children  do  not  stay  long  enough. 
The  question,  as  it  affects  children  of  the  poorer 
classes,  who  leave  .school  early,  is  beyond  the 
.scope  of  this  contribution,  but  I  should  like  to 
say  that  in  the  primary  school  I  would,  with 
a  very  light  heart,  sacrifice  a  good  deal  of  what 
is  nc^w  learned,  for  some  simple  sane  instruction 
in  the  elements  of  the  household  arts  and  in  the 
inculration  of  cleanly  and  orderly  habits  of  living. 
We  seem  to  have  made  a  fetish  of  the  three  R*s 
and  entirely  lost  our  sense  of  proportion  when 
we  take  the  money  of  the  State  to  apply  what  we 
call  education  to  the  children  of  the  poor. 

I  wish,  however,  to  deal  with  a  different  class 
of  the  community  and  a  different  grade  of  school 
-with  girls  who  are  better  off  and  are  in 
scrrondary  schools.  It  is  commonly  held  that  such 
girls  should  be  trained  entirely  at  home  in  what 
rcK'itcs  to  the  management  of  the  home.  From 
this  view  I  dissent  emphatically  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place  the  homes  In  question  are  often 
wry  much  worse  managed,  and  the  scat  of  much 
more  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  folly,  than  their 
pr(!siding  geniu.ses  have  any  idea  of.  It  is  not 
the  last  word  of  commendation,  not  a  guarantee 
of  perfection,  for  a  girl  to  say,  **  I  learnt  that 
from  my  mother;  she  learnt  it  from  hers.**  Who 
is  there  that  h/is  not  suffered  from  such  revered 
traditions  in  the  field  of  cookery,  to  take  a  single 
prosaic  example?  All  practical  arts  were  once 
learned  in  this  way,  and  we  are  tenacious  of  the 
system  in  this  country.  Some  of  our  industries 
are  perishing  for  no  other  reason  than  that  tradi- 
tional methods  of  work  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another  are  being  obstinately  ad- 
hered to. 

In  the  second  place  I  dissent  from  the  view 
that  all  which  relates  to  the  management  of  the 
home  should  be  learned  in  the  home,  because  it 
perpetuates  a  severance  between  the  work  of 
school  and  the  real  business  of  life.   We  are  living 


1  An  abstract  of  a  pap^r  read  b«>rore  the  Educational  Science  Section  of 
bs  British  Association  at  its  meeting  at  York,  1906. 


in  a  period  of  educatiooal  revolutioii,  and 
as  I  can  see,  nothing  is  more  promine 
than  the  determinatioo  that  school  studi 
take  what  is  called  a  more  practical  tun 
is  often  regarded  as  a  Philistine  movem 
the  pedants  are  sore  afraid.  But  the  e 
determined  to  dethrone  Euclid,  and  ih 
done  it.  Rule,  compasses,  set-square,  ; 
tractor — with  these  base  mechanic  tools 
young  pupil  now  enter  upon  his  study 
metry,  even  in  the  precincts  of  our  gre 
schools.  The  power  to  speak  the  Fr< 
German  languages,  too,  is  now^  hard]y 
teemed  than  the  learned  dumbness  fon 
duced  by  a  surfeit  of  their  irregular  vei 
I  wish  to  see  some  like  changes  mat 
teaching  of  things  which  are  specially  i 
to  women.  I  would  go  a  long  way  a 
such  changes  extend  right  through  th 
of  education  to  the  end  of  the  university 
The  management  of  the  home  and  the 
of  children — these  are  briefly  the  topi 
subject  is  much  too  vast  to  discuss  as 
and  I  will  only  take  part  of  it ;  but  of  t 
I  may  say  that  I  shall  not  be  content  ui 
these  matters  given  at  least  as  importan 
tion  in  our  educational  system  as  the  tn 
doctors  or  engineers. 

The  part  of  the  subject  to  which  I  ha 
serious  attention,  and  on  which  I  feel  a 
to  speak,  relates  to  the  teaching  of  scien 
many  years  past  I  have  endeavoured  tc 

,  the  teaching  to  girls  and  women  of  sotm 
the  nature  of  science  which  shall  be  of  n 
in  relation  to  affairs  of  the  household,  h 
is  not  merely  utilitarian.  I  start  with  thi 
mental  conviction,  that  no  man's  and  no 
work  is  what  it  should  be  unless  it  engs 
exercises  as  fully  as  possible  his  or  hei 

'  of  understanding,  unless  it  acquires  an  in 
interest  and  gives  that  pleasure  which  is  < 
sible  to  one  who  is  working  in  the  light  < 
ledge.  I  need  hardly  insist  that  the  h 
is  truly  a  realm  of  applied  science  w 
educational  system  has  allowed  to  remair 
of  rule-of-thumb  and  drudgery.  I  do  no 
complete  remedy  for  this  in  the  teachin 
qualified  science.  One  may  acknowled| 
fully  that  excellent  progress  has  been 
the  teaching  of  science  in  girls'  schools 
this  is  well  done  one  great  thing  is  ; 
which  may  indeed  be  considered  the 
thing  that  science  can  achieve — a  scient 
of  rriihd  is  imparted.  If  this  is  done,  i 
perimental  method  has  been  faithfully  ta 
have  the  emancipation  from  rule-of-thi 
mind  is  set  free,  and  all  we  want  now  i 
plication  to  a  field  of  useful  knowledge. 

I  know  of  no  sphere  of  human  acti^ 
more  abundantly  illustrates   the  unscien 

i   tude  of  mind  than  the  household.      Thir 

I  common  phrases — **  It  has  gone  wrong; 

,  work ;  the  oven  won  *t  heat ;  the  jelly  w 
the  meat  won't  keep;  it  has  gone  bad; 
won't  draw."     This  is  the  language  of 


le  thoughts  behind  are  usually  those  of 
>n.  A  demon  <jf  perviTsity — a  mere 
lappening — is  implied  behind  it  all.  In 
ny  houses  will  you  not  stt:  a  poker  at 
id  across  the  fire-bars  tti  make  the  fire 
This  i^  certainly  most  interesting,  for  it 
'ival  from  the  day^i  when  people  honestly 
I  that  the  si|^n  ot  the  Cross  made  by  the 
Ifross  the  bars  exorcised  the  demtin  in  the 
Think  of  the  mismanagement  of  gas- 
and  g^as-lighting  applianees,  of  the  waste 
jF  in  patent  nostrums  of  every  kind,  thrust 
t  by  much  advertisings  of  the  suffering 
$es  from  crass  ignorance  of  sanitation. 
here  is  room  for  improvement;  surely  it 
■  considering  whether  we  might  neit  do 
Bet  a  tittle  additional  intellectual  light 
Homes  tic  laboratory. 

fiave  said,  1  do  not  think  unqualified 
w.'ill  suffice.  The  science  that  is  taught 
ichools  still  remains  for  the  most  part 
ind  academic  in  its  scope,  and  it  is  sur- 
to  find  how  absolulely  detached  this 
isually  is  from  the  concerns  of  the  house- 
l  of  common  life.  Schoolmistresses  may 
1  in  any  number  who  have  taken  high 
in  science,  yet  can  give  you  no  intelligible 
of  the  hot- water  system  of  an  ordinary 
annot  tell  you  what  it  is  that  yeast  acts 
len  it  is  mixed  with  dout'h,  and  have  no 
as  to  whether  a  hand -mirror  is  a  satis- 
est  for  a  damp  bed.  They  do  not  know 
shing  soda  goes  white  or  brass  grows 
They  think  that  dry  cleaning  is  done  with- 
^  liquids,  and  that  salt.s  of  sorrel  have 
nque  and  inscrutable  action  upon  ink- 
Tliey  know  nothing  of  gas  meter s»  filters, 
U  thermometers,  and  arc  paralysed  before 
r chimney.  Yet  these  people  are  learned 
le  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  the  chlorides 
jhorus,  the  oxidation  of  secondary  alco- 
d  the  tests  for  cadmium, 
t  science  of  this  formal  kind  is  being 
d  in  certain  schools  and  to  certain  kinds 
»i  there  is  something  of  a  different  kind 
me  m  other  schools  to  other  pupils.  The 
t^  know  ledge  of  more  mundane  and  prac- 
pers  is  fully  realised,  and  we  have  long 
1  us  the  teaching  of  this  under  a  variety 
s.  Domestic  economy  and  hygiene  are 
ics  most  commonly  attached.  Here  w^e 
c  other  extreme— science,  properly  so 
cientific  method,  scientific  discipline,  ra- 
eonnectcd  knowh>dge,  are  here  practically 
I  The  reasoning  powers  are  in  abeyance, 
K>upil  learns  a  miscellaneous  assortment 
l^tags  of  knowledge  borrowed  from 
cfiemistry,  and  physiology,  and  laid  down 
tirity.  *'  Caraway  seeds  are  largely  im- 
From  THolland,  and  are  much  used  for 
ig  confectionery,  cordials,  8:c.  They  are 
s  of  the  Ciirum  itirui,  a  plant  somewhat 

E?  carrot  and  parsnip/'  *' ITiere  is 
and  coffee  an  astringent  substance 
the   well-known    bhtfr   taste   to   the 


infusions   when   they  are  allowed   to  *stew/     In 

the  case  of  tea  it  is  known  as  tanninf  and  forms 
from  J 3  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  dried  tea-leaf.  In 
coffee  it  is  called  caffeic  or  caffto-tannic  actd^  but 
its  amount  is  much  less  than  the  tannin  in  tea,'* 
And  so  on  and  so  on.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing 
which  has  been  offered  as  useful  knowledge  for 
the  household.  It  is  sorry  stuff,  and  small  wonder 
that  it  has  produced  nothing  but  nausea  in  the 
pupils  and  elicited  nothing  but  ridicule  from  thtjse 
w^ho  think  that  this  is  what  we  arf:  aiming  at, 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  more  excellent 
way.  1  am  convinced  that  it  is  possible  to  de- 
velop a  science  of  the  household  which  is  free 
from  the  pedantry  of  the  formal  science  that  has 
prevailed  in  one  place,  and  free  from  the  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable  memorising  of  dietetic 
statistics  that  has  been  customary  in  the  other. 
I  have  found  it  possible,  as  many  others  have 
done,  to  arrange  a  course  of  science  lessons  in 
which  scientific  discipline  and  scientific  method 
can  he  inculcated  by  simple  experimental  work, 
based  entirely  on  matters  of  the  household  and 
of  daily  life;  where  the  information  acquired  rs 
truly  useful  knowledge;  and  w-here  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  are  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the 
houseliold  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  laboratory 
of  applied  science  that  may  constantly  engage  the 
intelligence*  Syllabuses  of  this  kind  of  work  have 
been  before  the  public  for  a  long  time,  and  among 
the  earliest  and  best  arc  those  framed  by  Mr. 
Heller,  We  may  call  the  subject  domestic 
science.  It  is  compounded  of  physics,  chemistry » 
physiology,  bacteriology:  but  these  are  hard 
names  for  simple  things,  and  I  prefer  to  suppress 
them. 

Along  with  the  teaching  of  domestic  science  In 
girls'  schools  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  teaching 
of  domestic  arts,  1  want  to  see  a  kitchen  and 
laundry,  as  well  as  a  laboratory.  I  want  to  see 
the  teacher  of  domestic  science  w^ell  trained  in 
the  domestic  arts  and  the  teacher  of  domestic  arts 
well  trained  in  domestic  science.  In  that  case 
girls  w^ho  have  had  their  training  in  domestic 
science  will  in  the  later  stage  of  their  school 
career  proceed  to  the  practice  of  the  domestic  arts 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  and  their 
teachers  will  be  able  to  play  into  each  other's 
hands  and  give  unity  and  conlinuitv  to  the  scheme 
of  training.  In  this  w^ay  1  believe  you  may  do 
something  that  is  beyond  the  province  of  home 
training  and  is  yet  well  worth  d<iing.  It  seems 
to  me  quite  as  unreasonable  to  say  that  a  girt 
will  learn  in  the  home  all  she  needs  to  know^  about 
the  household  as  tti  say  of  a  hoy  that  he  will  learn 
in  the  workshop  all  he  needs  to  know  of  engin- 
eering, I  submit  that  there  is  a  vast  undeveloped 
intellectual  region  connected  with  the  domestic 
work  of  women,  I  have  alluded  only  to  a  small 
part  of  it,  and  perhaps  not  to  the  most  important, 
for  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  nurture  and  train- 
ing of  children.  I  do  not  undervalue  home  train- 
ing- I  am  not  so  inhuman  as  not  to  recognise 
that  it  must  always  remain  the  most  potent 
element  in  the  problem;  hut  f  see  no  irreverence 


ol-leavmg  ones,  so  that  all-round  elTi- 
lid  have  its  due  weig-ht  1 
be  mentioned  here  how  one  and  another 
on  die  most  diverse  topics  came  round 
*ed  that  children  should  be  taug^ht  to 
read  books ^  that  is,  not  readvrs,  as 
ell  said ;  and  that  in  later  stages  they 
irn  how  to  track  a  suhject  from  book 
and  come  to  value  a  library, 
cussjon  on  the  training  of  teach t^rs  was 
y  Prof.  Findlay  (who  told  of  the  De- 
on  School  in  Manchester  J  and  Miss  E. 
J  Jones,  and  some  conflict  ensued  around 
i  of  psychology.  Prof,  Findlay  put  for- 
value  when  taken  in  the  modern  sense 
nental  and  g^enetic  psychology.  *'  Re- 
t  said,  '*can  only  be  secured  from  the 
►n  of  children  while  actually  acquiring 
perience'*;  you  want  *"  the  habit  of 
he  problems  of  teaching:  in  a  scientific 
islcad  of  relegating-  them  lo  prejudice 
tion.  Proi\  Gregory  maintained,  how- 
psychology  often  expressed  what  every- 
w  in  terms  that  no  one  understood.  The 
his  consisted  in  reference  to  the  morn- 
lission,  in  which  every  point  in  dispute 

reform  proposed  rested  on  some  ps\- 

basis,  one  speaker  going  so  far  as  to 
irhat  everyone  was   supposed   to   know 

those  popular  errors  which  hindered 
tes  of  education  more  than  anything 
?  point  was  also  made  that  theoretic 
.ill  be  best  appreciated  after  or  during 
i:  let  the  teacher  have  a  term  ciff  after 
r  work,  two  terms  after  ten  years,  and 
Ler  fifteen* 

V,  E.  C.  Owen  dealt  with  the  important 
problems  involved,  and  urged  that  in 
issist  the  prospect  of  a  career^  a  swi'- 
or  administrative*  posts  should  be  a  ten 
years'  experience  in  a  secondary  school. 
he  morning  devoted  to  inspection  and 
Ml,  one  may  cull  a  few  opinions.  There 
I  serious  concern  that  the  individuality 
lorn  of  schools  shtnild  he  jealously 
in  these  days  of  what  fVof.  Armstrong 
jrepondtTant  mediocrity/*  The  same 
olds,  too»  that  examinations  only  test 
with  which  teachers  have  learned  to 
the  nakedness  of  the  limited  land  in 
miners  dwell  I  A  most  important  paper 
Icller  contained  ttxi  much  to  be  epito- 
^*  The  suggestion  to  substitute  the  term 
Idvisers  *'  for  **  inspectors  ''  seemed  on 
^l  the  want  of  uniformity  in  inspection 
iWas  commented  on;  and  from  more 
DUarter  tt  was  urged  that  the  technical 
Hnspector*s  report  should  be  laid  before 
pig  staff  only — governing  bodies  and 
ill  only  misinterpret  it.  What  will  in- 
hlnk  of  the  proposal  that  they  should 
periodicallv  and  take  a  term  or  so  in 
m? 

afternoon  travelled  over  modern  lan- 


guage method,  the  cultivation  of  literary  taste, 
and  the  alleg^ed  decline  of  German  in  our  schools. 
One  noted  especially  Prof.  Findlay 's  view  thai 
the  use  of  language  is  a  synthetic,  not  an  analytic 
process,  and  his  deductions  therefrom;  that  a 
new  speech-centre  has  to  be  established  with  its 
accompanying  set  of  experiences  (don^t  attempt, 
therefore/to  **  establish  ''  two  foreign  languages 
at  once) ;  that  progress  will  depend  upon  intense 
absorption  in  the  new  art  in  an  early  stage,  and 
upon  suitable  environment ;  and,  as  to  details, 
that  the  phonetic  script  is  of  doubtful  value  to 
learners  on  the  direct  method. 

It  was  refreshing,  after  our  diligent  attention 
to  method,  to  be  brought  back  by  Miss  L.  Har- 
rlson  to  the  great  ends  of  imaginative  culture 
and  the  spiritual  value  of  poetry,  and  to  our 
president's  final  words  of  counsel  and  confidence. 


1  See  pif  e  353  of  iKis  niiin1>er. 


ON    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION/ 

By  Sir  LMtum  Bulnton,   M.D.,  D.Sc,  LL.D..  V,-P.R,S. 

TuE  na,mv  Physical  Education  is  sufliiieni   to  show  Ibst 

it  Is  only  one  branch  of  education,  and  before  proceeding 

to   study   physical   cHiutation   in   particular   it    may  be   well 

to    say    a    few    words    about    education    in    fjcncraL     The 

word  education  In  so  commonly  on  nur  lips,   that  although 

wf  mny  all  know,  yet  many  of  us  forget,  that  Jt  is  derived 

from  tile   Littin  words  **  e,"  out  of,  and  **  duco,"   1   lead. 

h    ott|*ht    ihereforc    to    be    a    process    of    drawing    oul,    of 

evolving,  of  developing  the  latent  powers  of  the  organism. 

It  may  be  illustrated  by  what  occurs  in  plan  1 5.     An  orchid 

grower  told  me  that  he  freqtienlly  bought  large  quantities 

nf  dry  orchid  bulbs,  looking  lik»?  scaly,  wither«?d  and  dried- 

vip   onions  J    fit   only    to   be   thrown    away,    but    neither    the 

buyer  nor  the  seller  knew  what  possibilities  were  contained 

in  these  bulb?^.     By  careful  attention  to  them,  by  supplying 

I    them  with  the  proper  amount  of  moislure  and  of  warmth, 

I    these  bulbs  grew  and  developed.     Many  of  them  turned  out 

I    to  be  very  ordinary  plants^  but  sometimes  one  would  pro- 

I    duce   a   flowtr   so    rare   and   so   beautiful    that    it    would    be 

I    worth   hundred*;  nf   pounds.     How   much   this  country  and 

I    the  world  in  general  loses  by  the  non -development  of  latent 

faculties   in  men  ran   never  l«?  estimated,    hut  Gray,   in  his 

Elegy,    has   indicated    the  greatness  of   the   loss,    when   he 

I    says  of  those  buried  in  a  country  churchyard  : 

**  Some  village  Hampden  who,  with  dauntless  breast, 
'  The  little  tyrant  of  his  field?  withstood  ; 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 
Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  nf  his  country *s  bloo<l/* 

No  doubt  many  explorers,  in%'entors,  orators,  patriots, 
'  poets»  and  statesmen  have  dfed  without  their  latent  facul- 
ties being  devHoped,  and  the  world  is  the  poorer  for  it 
:  But  in  order  that  education  shall  fulBl  its  proper  function, 
I  ir  must  be  a  process  of  development  of  the  mental  faculties 
I    and  not  a  mere  process  of  cramming. 

This  is  universally  acknowledged  in  regard  lo  classics, 
'  which  are  contained  in  the  educational  curriculum,  not  «o 
I  much  because  they  are  to  be  of  any  practical  advantage 
'  in  after  life,  as  that  they  afford  a  good  tneans  of  train- 
,  Ing  the  mind.  Vet  the  proper  use  of  education  is  often 
I  forgotten,  and  It  degenerates  into  a  system  of  cr.^mming 
the  memory  with  facts  and  rules  which  interfere  with. 
Instead   of  aiding,    the  development  of   the   higher   mental 

I  A  papn  remd  brfore  ibc  Educiftiianjil  Scitnct  Sefriinn  of  tbct  FtritiiH 
A^ucimtian  tt  li*  irwpetiiiK  at  York,  ji^f^, 
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faculties.  Education  ought  lo  be  an  alt-rounii  protess, 
not  limited  to  one  faculty,  whether  that  be  of  memory 
alone,  or  any  o^htr  s^ingie  fiiculiy,  whodwr  it  be-  of  body 
i^r  mtJid.  Thu  threefold  nature  of  man  has  long  been 
acknowledge*!  in  tbe  expression  body,  i^oul  Jind  spiril,  and 
In  corre^^jondeno/  wiih  ihi&  education  should  also  be  three- 
fold, physkal,  moral  and  mental.  The  tendency  of  eduia- 
lion  IQ  oixupy  itself  with  attention  to  detail  lo  the 
exclusion  of  general  principles  occurs  m  all  three  divisions. 
Eightet^n  hundred  years  ago  this  tendency  in  moral  educa- 
tion was  rebuked  by  the  greatest  of  all  Teachers,  who 
said*  *'  For  ye  pay  lithe  of  mint  and  anise  and  commin 
and  have  oniitled  the  weigh tter  matters  of  the  Law,  judg- 
ment, mercy  and  faith/'  and  ai  the  present  moment  it 
seems  strange  that  Chrisiians  cannot  agree  that  Chris- 
tianity should  be  taught  in  Si'hools  without  admixiurc 
of  dogma.  The  same  tendency  whii'h  occurs  in  mental 
and    moral    (location    will    be    sure    to    occur    in    physical 


^ 


F  iti.  I*— Btjd|*  develapmfiCit  only* 

education  wnle^s  means  be  taken  to  prevent  it,  and  in 
order  to  do  this  we  mu<it  clearly  undensland  what  the 
object  of  physical  education  is  and  what  it  is  not.  U  is 
not  to  train  up  our  youths  with  enormous  muscles  which 
would  be  most  useful  to  a  coal  heaver,  or  even  with  thai 
union  of  strength  and  agility  which  we  sre  in  a  circus 
down  or  professional  alhlel*;. 

What  we  want  ts  tu  train  the  body  so  ihiii  it  shall  be 
a  nady  and  able  servant  of  the  mind,  and,  by  it>i  complete 
and  .symmetrical  development,  aid  in  producing  a  sym- 
metrical development  of  the  brain  and  of  the  mental 
faculties  which  are  dependent  upon  it*  For  a  long  time 
ihe  body  wa«  not  regarded  in  its  proper  light,  as  a  servant 
of  the  mind  and  soul,  but  rather  as  a  clog  and  hindrance 
to  mr^ntal  and  moral  development,  and  to  starve  and  afflict 
the  body  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  means  of 
attaining  sanctity,  and  di&regard  c>f  the  laws  of  bodily 
health  has  too  frequently  been  looked  upon  also  as  an  aid 
to  mental  developmenf.  All  errors,  however,  contain  a 
germ  of  IruJh,  and  thf^se   I   have  mentioned  are  no  excep- 


tion to  the  rule*  f'or  if  a  one-sided  coro 
either  of  moral iiy  or  intellectuality*  m  OQ 
ment  of  the  organ ii^tn  may  assist  its  dtti 
celibacy  and  sanctity  were  looked  ypoil  i 
i*xtent  synonymous,  starvation  iind  fnaltl 
hod}'  no  doubt  helptnl  the  niunasttc  or^derl 
ideal.  If  the  highest  intellectual  ideal  be' 
plete  knowledge  of  the  Greek  authors,  ( 
history,  combined  with  a  childlike  igiiorat 
of  the  world  and  matters  of  everyday  life,  1 
life  In  the  study  is  probably  best  ndapti 
object.  But  if  we  wish  lo  have  a  man  ti 
a  worthy  part  in  his  family,  in  his  busin«i 
or  in  the  worlds  he  ought  to  bt-  *tyni»neti 
in  all  directions,  and  his  training  sh 
I  his  end. 

The    connection    between    mind    and 
other    things,    is    indicated    by    Shakcspej 


Fig,  2,— Symnjetrstal  devclopnieDt  y|  ixui>j  J 

OthcUo,   *'  O   that   men    should   put   on 
mouths    to    steal    away    iheir    brains," 
bi^lween  a  limited  portion  of  the  brain  ^nd 
was   indicated   by   Broca,   who  showed   thjil 
third   left   frontal  convolution   w*as  accociti 
the  power  of  speech  ;   hut  one  may,    I 
regard  the  experiments  of   Dr.   »rrjer  o 
of  the  faculties  of  the  brain,    which    he 
meeting  of   the   British   Association    in    i 
as    the    commencement    of    a    complete    k] 
rc'Intionship  between   the  mind  and    that 
which   we  know   as   the  brain.     The   mi 
only  manifest  their  action  through   mcivi^ 
the   body,    such   as   the   lips  and    tongue. 
Some    movements   are  independent    of    tlti 
due    to    the    spinal    cord.       Such     mn^^en' 
rr-fjex,   where   the  stimulus  Ijelng    applied 
is  conveyed  to  a  nerve  centre  and   back 
motor  nerve,  in  somewhat  the  saTne  way  a 
which  passes  over  a  pulley  ma>   lifi   a  taliit 
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It  srhool  sometimes  tcU  reflex  aclion.  l^t  us 
s  his  hand  upon  the  dpsk,  Thi?  spems  a  tempt* 
t  lo  B,  jmd  he  atvordingly  prods  it  with  a  pin. 
^fore  he  re^ls  I  he  pin,  and  be^fore  hft  fully  knows 
t    b*ert    done,     A    draws    his    hand    away*     This 

rcflca.   wiihoiit    A    lK>ing   really   conscioys   of   it. 

this  hpcau^i^  in  c*?rtam  cases  where  a  man  has 
ccident  and  broken  his  spim.^  the  feet,  on  being 
jnip  ri5  they  wtiulct  in  an  ordinary  person,  but 
it  is  quitf'  unajnMious  that  anyihin|4  is  Wing 
irm,   and  he  does  not  know  ihpy  move  untc'ss  he 

ro  w.  But  a  stimulus  applied  lo  the  surface 
does  not  reach  the  ?rpinal 
cord  on[y  in  a  healthy  person, 
but  passe*  on  ta  the  highf^r 
and  mofp  eomplicaied  parts  of 
the  nervous  system,  that  is,  to 
the  basat  ganglia  of  the  brain 
and  to  the  brain  itself.  For 
example,  A  has  had  time  to 
think,  he  resents  B's  prod, 
and  if  he  happens  to  have  a 
pin  about  him  he  will  very 
likely  press  It  Into  B,  care- 
fully choosing  the  place  and 
time  where  the  action  can 
best  escape  the  school m as ter*s 
attention.  The  first  with- 
drawal of  the  hand  was 
L  simply  roller,  but  the  employ- 

Y  ^  men  I    of    The    pin    demanded 

"  cotnplete       co-ordination       of 

many  muscles,  thought,  fore- 
sight, and  deliberation.  The 
movements  are  carried  on  by 
the  muscles,  but  they  are  set 
in  action  by  the  nerves,  which 
convey  slimuli  to  them  from 
rhc  spinal  cord,  the  ganglia, 
and  the  brain  itself. 

The      object      of      physical 

ediicaiion   Is   to   develop   each 

one  of  these  organs  so  that  It 

shall   become  most   thoroughly 

efficient*       Muscles     are.     best 

developed  by  exercl^se,   which, 

however,   must  not  be  carried    j' 

to  to<i  great  an  extent.     Exer- 

cise  causes  the  muscles  to  be-    I 

come  larger  and  stronger,  over    | 

exercise    causes    them    to    be-    I 

come     smaller     and     weaker. 

Even  rhc  most  simple  actions, 

such     as     those     of     standing 

ng.  demand  the  combined  action  of  many  muscles 

and  balance  one  a  no  1  her*     This  has  been  shown 

,  whose  diagram  (Fig.  3)  1  reproduce.  The  body  is 

upc>n  the  foot,  but  unless  the  muscles  in  front  of 

\  contracted,  the  legs  and  body  would  fall  back, 

the  muscles  of  the  calf  contracted  they  would  fall 

But  this  action  of  the  calf  muscle  tends  to  bend 

and  in  order  to  keep  the  leg  straight  the  muscl**-^ 

if    the   thigh    must    contract.     But    in    their    turn 

to   bend   the   body   forward   on   the   legs,   and   In 

:eep  it  straight  the  muscles  of  the  buttocks  and 

come  into  action.     At  first  sight  it  would  seem 

muricles  were  set  in  action  directly  by  the  brain, 

mam  receives  a  violent  blow  on  the  head,  he 


fhCAin  lLlc  erect  pew* 
l|«r  Kujttcfy,  The 
ft!- 1,  of  tbt  calf; 
back:  of  ib«  cbigh  ; 
sptne  (ihe««  tend  lo 
ady  'rom  fiiUjng  Tot- 
of  ihe  froTAt  of  the 
f  the  from  of  ihe 
of  ihe  front  of  the 

4  Jind  5,  af  ihe 
e   Irnd   lo   Iceep  (he 

fiittitiK  bjit^kw^itd) ; 
,  iiidicale  I  be  direc^ 
lion  of  ibe  mii^cle^, 


L 


at  once  falls  senseless  and  limp.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  all  know  thai  we  stand  and  walk  without  being 
conscious  of  the  effort,  and  while  our  thoughts  are  occupied 
with  other  subjects.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  brain 
and  the  mind  bear  the  same  relationship  to  the  muscles 
and  Jower  nerve  centres  that  the  head  of  a  large  business 
does  to  those  in  his  employ.  Instead  of  himself  directing 
the  action  of  every  workman,  clerk,  and  message-boy,  he 
simply  siiys  lo  his  foreman  or  manager,  *'  See  that  this 
Is  done/*  The  general  manager  in  his  turn  directs  the 
managers  in  the  different  departments,  and  ihey  issue 
orders  to  the  workmen  or  clerks. 

In  the  body  the  muscles  may  be  compared  to  the  work- 
men, the  nerve  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  to  the  managers  of 
small  depjirtrnpnts,  and  the  so-called  basal  ganglia  and 
cerebellum  to  the  chief  managers.  The  voluntary  centres 
of  the  brain  issue  their  mandate  to  the  basal  ganglia  and 


Kic.  4  —A  iidt  view  of  the  brain  acid  upper  part  of  tlie  spjiul  onnl  In 
plftce^  the  paxts  which  cnver  the  cer«bro  Kpinal  certu-e^  beuv  ramovid. 
CC,  itie  coavolutett  surface  of  |he  rieht  cctrhr^d  tiemUphert »  C§i  ibe 
c«rebeJkm  ;  M.  iU^  the  metlufia  obloTigata  ;  i?,  the  bodiei  of  ihe 
cervical  virtebrE;  5/,  ihetr  »pines ;  +V.  ike  spttixl  cord  wilh  the  s|}in&l 
□erves.  After  Kunlej^  (by  kind  permUsiofi  of  Mt*»rs.  Mac  mil  Jail 
uid  Co.). 

cerebeUum.  and  these  in  their  turn  regulate  the  action 
of  ihe  spinal  cord  and  muscles.  So  long  as  the  master  is 
active,  every  member,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is 
kept  iit  work ;  but  when  the  master  is  away  they  cease 
work*  wilh  few  exceptions,  and  when  the  brain  is  rendered 
inert  by  a  severe  blow,  by  sleep,  or  by  the  action  of  drugs* 
cOH>rdinated  actions  such  as  we  have  spoken  of  all  cease. 
But  in  large  factories,  even  when  all  the  machinery  is 
stopped,  it  Is  usual  to  have  a  few  men  to  look  after  the 
furnaces*  and  prevent  the  fires  dying  out,  as  this  would 
prevent  resumption  of  Work-  In  the  body,  even  when  the 
muscles  become  lini|>  and  the  rnan  is  unconscious,  the  heart 
still  goes  on  beating  steadily,  and  the  che^t  rises  And  falls 
in  rhythmical  respiration.  But,  just  as  in  the  factory, 
neither  the  master  nor  the  subordinates  learn  the  business 
in  a  day,  so  it  is  In  the  organism,  and  the  lime  required 
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to  educate  it  becomes  greater  as  the  possibilities  increase 
to  which  it  may  afterwards  attain. 

Thus  a  chicken  when  it  is  hatched  will  at  once  look 
round  and  pick  up  food,  but  the  newly  born  babe  is  abso- 
lutely helpless,  and  remains  so  for  many  months.  It  is 
those  centres  which  ultimately  attain  the  highest  develop- 
ment which  make  the  slowest  progress.  This  is  well  put 
by  Tennyson,  in  The  Princess,  where  he  describes  the 
joyful  movements  of  a  baby  on  recognising  its  mother. 
'*  It  began  to  dance  its  body  and  to  stretch  its  fatling 
innocent  arms  and  lazy  lingering  fingers.'*  The  first  move- 
ments to  be  perfected  are  those  of  the  body,  which  even 
in  after  life  remain  of  a  comparatively  simple  kind.  The 
last  are  those  of  the  fingers,  which  by  and  by  may  become 
most  complicated,  and  are  most  under  the  direction  of  the 
will.  In  this  particular  they  resemble  the  movements  of 
speech,  which  are  of  all  movements  best  calculated  to 
express  mental  states,  and  which  are  acquired  at  a  late 
period,  although  the  respiratory  movements  of  which  they 
are  composed  are  of  the  simplest  order,  and  are  perfectly 
performed  even  at  birth.  All  voluntary  movements  are  not 
only  slow  of  acquirement,  but  they  are  very  imperfectly 
performed  at  first.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  will  had  a 
difficulty  in  selecting  the  proper  muscles  to  put  in  action, 


Fig.  5.— Diagram  of  brain,  batal  ganglia,  medulla  oblongata,  and  nerves. 
//,  the  brain  ;  C.S.  and  Th.,  basal  ganglia  (corpus  striatum  and  optic 
thalamus) ;  C6,  cerebellum  ;  Jf ,  medulla  oblongata. 

and  while  trying  to  do  this  made  the  mistake  of  making 
several  contract  at  the  same  time  and  interfere  with  one 
another's  action.  This  is  well  seen  in  children  learning  to 
write,  and  when  the  movements  of  writing  have  been 
acquired  the  pen  is  held  lightly  between  the  fingers  and 
moves  softly  and  rapidly.  But  when  the  child  begins,  it 
holds  thf  pen  very  stiffly,  and  the  fingers  may  be  seen 
to  be  convulsively  grasping  the  pen,  which  are  often  seen 
hont  at  thf»  j()int>,  and  the  wrist  may  be  flexed  with  the 
effort. 

The  causr  of  this  has  been  beautifully  demonstrated  by 
Dr.  Ferri(!r,  who  has  shown  that  when  a  stimulus  to  the 
part  of  the  hrain  which  would  }*overn  the  movements  of 
the  finfijcrs  in  iho  hand  is  very  ^reat,  it  will  extend,  not 
only  to  the  arm,  hut  also  to  the  centre  for  the  mouth 
which  is  adjoininjij.  In  consequence  of  this  we  see 
children  who  an*  learning;  to  write  stick  their  tongues  out 
of  the  corners  of  their  mouths  quite  unconsciously,  and  as 
though  the  action  would  help  the  movements  of  their  pen. 
In  acquiring  the  power  of  co-ordinated  action,  the  brain 
has  not  only  to  learn  how  to  set  the  proper  muscles  into 
action,  but  to  limit  the  stimulation  to  these  muscles  and 
to  prevent  the  stimulus  from  spreading  to  others  which 
would    interfere   with    their  action.     This   power  of  keeping 


muscles  quiet,  or  inhibition,  as  it  is  tamed,  is 
highest  faculties  of  the  voluntary  centres.  It 
investigated  by  Prof.  Sherrington,  and  its  neo 
factor  in  physical  training  has  been  insisted  u] 
Eustace  Miles.  It  is  also  one  of  the  great  pc 
Japanese  system  of  ju-jitsu. 

Learning   new   movements   entails    constant 
action  of  the  cells  of  the  brain  proper,   and  ti 
quires  severe  mental  as  well  as  bodily  effort; 


Fig.  6.— Diagram  of  brain  of  d<^,  modified  from  Ferricr. 
sukus ;  I,  movements  of  eves,  as  if  to  see  freely ;  a  aad 
of  fore-lejc,  and  4,  of  hind*leg,  as  in  running  ;  5,  mov 
requisite  in  tumine  quickly,  as  when  a  greyboood  b  fol 
when  it  doubles  ;  X  x  x .  movements  of  moadi  and  javs. 


has  been  done  many  times  the  basal  ganglia 
accustomed  to  the  regulation  of  the  muscles  tl 
it  unconsciously,  and  therefore  most  people  sta 
while  thinking  of  other  subjects,  and  w 
musicians  even  difficult  pieces  may  be  played  wi 
while  the  musician  is  engaged  with  other  thing 
unconscious  of  the  movements  of  his  finger 
when  movements  have  thus  become,   as  it  is  te 


Fig.  7.— Diagram  of  the  motor  centres  in  the  brain,  modified 
Ferrier  and  Horsley.  The  motor  centres  have  been  noa 
represent  the  successive  actions  in  seeing,  takine.  and  «• 
&c.  I,  Eve  sees  the  fruit  (eyes  turn  to  opposite  side): 
eagerly  at  it  (head  and  eyes  t^m) ;  3^  turns  towards  it  (h 
side) ;  4,  puts  forth  her  hand  to  take  it  («,  movements  of  1 
elbow ;  r,  of  wrist ;  d.  of  fingers) ;  5,  luxuriously  ahois  I 
to  enjoy  the  sweet  morsel  more  thoroughly ;  6,  eats  the  1 
out  and  throws  away  the  refuse  (</,  movements  of  fingta 
/,  of  thumb ;  a,  fi,  c,  as  in  5) ;  8,  9,  10,  x  i,  goes  mn4  fi 
Adam  (8,  movements  of  hallux ;  9.  of  small  toes :  n 
ankle;  11,  of  hipX 

matic,  the  interference  of  the  basal  gangUi 
cerebrum  or  cerebellum  may  disturb  their  acti 
the  case  of  a  musician  may  lead  to  mistakes  11 
not  occur  if  he  played  on  without  thinking. 

The  relation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  brain 
actions  and  sensation  have  been  well  shown  by 
Dr.    Ferrier,    and    by    others    who    have    foDoii 
acted   as   his   assistant    in    many    of    his    first  ( 
observing  thr  results  while  he  stimulated  the  bi 
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B^aiched  ihem,  howTver,  I  could  not  remember 
U  1  ton^jdered  that  ih^y  vvere  probably  rirriinged 
aiie  grdpr  for  the  purpc^se  of  getting  food,  and 
tms  easy  to  recollect  them.  Around  a.  fissure  in 
,  vn]\td  ihr  injcial  sulcus  in  (he  dog,  the  centres 
arrflngecJ  :  paw,  fore-leg*  hind-leg,  and  tail,  1.^, 
rnients  of  the  legs  which  would  be  required  lor 
ts  prey,  and  of  (he  tail  for  turning,  as  a  grey- 
es  when  a  hiirc  doubles.  The  movements  of  the 
It  some  distance^  as  the  jaws  would  usually  come 
m  after  the  pur^uh  had  gone  on  for  some  time. 
nonkey,  bowc%*rr,  the  rase  is  different ,  as  the 
ts  of  tht'  bands,  legs»  and  jaw  would  all  follow 
!lcr  in  regular  order.  The  motor  centres  in  ntan 
igltd  tery  much  as  they  are  in  the  monkey^  and 
**d  for  tiikmg  and  eating  fruit.  One  of  the  easiest 
recolUjcting  them  is  lo  tako  the  sinry  of  Adam 
and  follow  the  different  actions  upon  a  diagram 
dn,  each  a<^tlon  corre*iponding  to  a  definite  centre, 
g,  i\gh\,  and  sensation  are  located  in  the  various 
the  posterior  part  of  the  brain  shown  in  the 
fhile  the  higher  mental  faculties  are  probably 
sely  connected  with  rlie  anterior  lobes.  Injury  to 
Mirts  of  the  brain,  smh  as  may  be  caused  by  a 
DW  or  by  the  bursting  of  a,  blood  ve-5iset,  or  by 
of  the  cirtulotion  through  a  clot,  may  destroy 
wo  faculties  while  leavin|^  others  intact*  Thus 
r  of  writing  may  be  destroyed  by  injury  to  the 
ontal  and  the  power  of  speech  by  injury  tc^  the 
ntal  convolution  on  the  left  side  in  a  right- 
lan,  while  the  power  of  the  arm  and  teg  may  ije 
,  or  hiiarJng  or  vision  nuiy  be  lost,  by  destruction 
rresponding  portions  of  the  brain.  Nor  is  it  only 
l*al  or  mental  powi^r^  that  may  be  Injured  by  the 
a  brain. 

me   may   ncrur   in    the   moral   ihararter.     This   is 
^fi   by   the  famous  crowbar  rase.     A   man  named 
Jng    near    Boston,    in    America,    was  engaged   in 
a    rock.     While  ramming  a  charge  of  powder  a 
rktentally    ignited    the    powder,    and    I  he   crowbar, 
IS   3I    ft*    long,    went    straight    through    his   head* 
Mblow  his  jaw»   and  coming  out  at   the   top  of  his 
Ofiderrul    to   SMV,    he   recovered    from    the   injury, 
'that    lime   onwards    his   charge ter   was   changed. 
e%'iou,^ly  been  a  forenian,  steady  and  trustworthy, 
*ards    he    became    exceed infjly    idle,    fligh!y.    and 
>  as  lo  be  quite  incapable  of  doing  his  former 
us   hts   acLjuaintances   expressed   it,    he   was   no 
;e,     J    have   already    mentioned    that    while   the 
on  the  body,   the  body  rt^acts  on  the  brain.     In 
imputation  of  a  limh,  especially  at  an  early  age, 
s|Kmding   centres    in    ihe    brain    have    been    found 
J  more  or  less  atrophied.     Even  in  such  a  simple 
memory  we  can  see  the  co-ordination  of  the  body 
mind.     Many   people   are   opt   to    forget    a   name 
f  ilmply  hear  it,  but  if  at  the  same  time  they  can 
writing  they  remembf^r  It   more  easily,   and   they 
ititl   better  if  they   write   it  themselves  and   speak 
iisclves,  even  if  Ihey  do  not  say  it  aloud,   because 
obtNtn  the  co'operation  of  the  centres  for  hear- 
ty   and   memory,    the    memory   of   the   fingers   in 
;jind    the    muscular    memory    of    the    larynx^   and 
speaking. 

r  !o  tibtam  synimeirical  development  of  l>ody  and 
phytieal  exercise,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
•ps  before  it  walks,  that  the  simplest  movements 
earned  first,  and  that  unless  these  movements  are 
matically  they  involvi.'  a  certain  amount  of  mental 


strain.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  rt^ius,- 
at  ion  from  mental  work»  and,  on  the  other  hand,  mcnrHil 
strain  will  induce  bodily  fatigue.  This  has  been  well 
shown  by  Mosso,  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  tht 
ergograph,  w^here  a  weight  Is  raised  at  intervals  by  the 
contraetion  of  one  finger.  To  the  string  bearing  the  weight 
a  lever  h  attached,  which  works  on  a  revolving  cylinder, 
so  that  each  contraction  makes  a  straight  stroke  of  a 
greater  or  less  height  which  indicates  a  more  or  less 
perfect  contraction  of  the  finger*  The  mental  fatigue  pro* 
duced  by  giving  a  lecture  has  been  thus  shown  to  cau»(.' 
more  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and 
lessen  power  to  raise  a  weight.  While  mental  fatigue 
thus  lessens  bodily  power,  we  must  be  careful  to  remember 
also  that  unaccustomed  bodily  exercises  produce  mental 
fatigue*  This^  has  been  well  recognised  by  the  Depart- 
mental Commit  lee  on  a  model  course  of  physical  exercise, 
where  they  say,  at  p.  ii,  "  the  learning  of  bodily  exercises 
by  repeated  efforts  demands  n  concentration  of  attention 
and  a  mental  *»Kertion  in  all  respects  comparable  to  what 
is  required  in  other  school  lessons.'*     This  repjort  gives  an 


Fk,.  S  ^-Cereliial  corlex*  iklto^vinft  lh<  distriliutitHi  of  function. 


exceedingiy  good  account  both  of  the  physical  and  educa- 
tional effect  of  exercise,  as  well  as  a  long  list  of  examples 
by  which  the  musiles  of  the  lower  neo'e  centres  may 
become  well  developed.  In  reference  to  ordinary  move- 
ments, and  especially  to  balanced  tuovements,  the  authors 
say  that  "at  first  each  of  these  exercises  requires  for  ils 
pcrformnnce  in  varying  degree  a  certain  concentration  of 
mind  and  a  certain  effort  of  will,  and  it  is  only  by  repeated, 
and  at  first  laborious,  etToris  that  perfection  of  execuiiyn 
is  arrived  at*  A  certain  degree  of  fatigue  accompanies  thii 
earlier  performances,  and  the  more  immature  the  struc- 
tures put  into  action  the  more  sensitive  they  are,  and  the 
earlier  do  they  show  fatigue.  At  the  same  time  the  cffet  t 
of  each  performance  is  stored  up  as  a  permanent  memory, 
the  repetition  becomes  less  faliguing,  and  the  result  of 
lessons  repeated  week  by  week  is  that  eventually  the 
exercise  becomes  practically  automatic.  At  this  stage  ii^ 
value  as  an  educat tonal  ex**rcise  virtu«illy  reaHcs,  but  it** 
value  as  a  nutritive  exercis*!  remains  and  is  even  enhanced*" 
It    follows    that    in    a    sthf>ol    course   one    .ind   ihe    same 
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ild  enjoy  and  In  a  way  that  could  bo  remembered 

pat  nre  the  boys  to  be  doing  while  the  girls  are 
how  to  it*nd  dolly?    Sonne  of  them  may  be  learn- 
nasties  with    apparatus    on   the    parallel    bars,    on 
lontal   bars   and   on   the   horse ;   others*   agtiin    niny 
les  of  ball,  or  others  again  may  try  their  strength, 
ig,  in  obstacle  races  and  in  various  games.     Per- 
e  is  no  drill  which  is  more  perfect  than  that  whrch 
d    upcn   in   cricket   .ind  botittng  and   football,   but 
e  who  /nrm  the  team  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having 
iing*     What    we    want    h    that    every    boy    should 
and   this  ran    biirdly    he  done    m    any   other   way 
various  forms  of  drill.     Drill  is  very   monotonous 
be  greatly   relieved   by  allowing;   the  boys  to  (earn 
just  as  the  girl's  interest  would  be  awakened  by 
he   objections  to   boys   learning  to   shoot   are   the 
the  expense.     Both  of  those  may  be  reduced  to  a 
by  making  the  boys  shoot   with  percussion  caps 
i.     At   four  or  five  yards  the   candle  ran   be  ex- 
i  by    the   air    issuing  from    a    musket    when   the 
1   cap  is  exploded,   but   the  aim   at   the  bottom  of 
must  be  nearly  as  accurate  as  to  make  a  centre 
dred   yards.     It   might  be  held  out  as   an   induce* 
them    that    the   best    shots    would    be    allowed   to 
irith  a  Morris  tube,  and  later  on  they  might  even 
use  of  service  rifles.     The  old  war  game  sttch  as 
and    **  Prisoner's    Base**    might    be    adapted    In 
warfare,    and   J,    Fenimore   Cooper's   novels   might 
:o  teach  stouting  to  the  bands  of   white  men  or 
into    which    the    boys    might    divide    themselves. 
pie  might  argue  that  such  a  course  would  tend  to 
ptrit  of  militarism  in   this  country*     For  my  own 
icve   (hat  it  would   just  be  the  reverse;  that  such 
irould    greatly   help   boys  to   become    volunteers, 
with  an  almost  universal  systpm   of  volunteering 
lessen  our  Army   without   risk,   keeping  a   rorre- 
aniourtt   of   iax    money    in   our   pockets,   and    live 
the  dread  of  foreign  invasion  on  the  one  hand, 
universal  conscription  on  the  other. 
r  to  etisure  such  a  desirable  end   we  require  the 
m  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the,country, 
le  purpose  of  obtaining  this  the  National  League 
i\    Educaiion    and    Improvement    has    been    estab* 
he  object  of  the  League  is  not  to  di*< place  any  of 
es  at  present  working  for  the  health  and  welfare 
iple»    but   to   make  them   known    to   one  another. 
n  how  their  work  can  best  be  supplemented  when 
nt    and  to  extend  I  he  benpfii?i  of  phy^iral  training 
^e  whole  country.     It  thus  hopes^ 

To  save  the  babies* 

To  help  the  children* 

To  train  the  youths. 
f*  To  instruct  the  parents. 

Tg  lessen  the  drink, 
year  since  it  was  incorporated,  but  the  good 
its  «icticn  are  already  manifest,  for  it  decided 
r&t  object  it  should  try  to  secure  was  compulsory 
tpcrllon  of  schools,  which  it  felt  to  be  the  founda- 
of  physical  education.  It  sent  a  deputation,  on 
i7{h  of  this  year,  to  wait  on  the  Minister  of 
le  expressed  his  sympathy  with  their  requests, 
Mnk  we  may  look  upon  medical  inspection  of 
[  aecompllshed  fact. 

vant    the  systematic    teaching    of    hygiene  by 
^oHy,"   then  a  pure  milk   supply,   visitation  of 

\  of  children,  and  in  turn  everything  required 
llree,  healthy,  strong,  wise,  and  moral  people. 


I  FUTURE    WORK     IN    ENGLISH 

I  EDUCATION.* 

By  Prof*  M*  E.  Sadi^ii,  LL.D* 

I       DcRfNc.  th<»  last  ten  years  more  Ih ought  and  labour  ha\'e 

been  given  to  educational  questions  In  England  than  at  any 

I   earlier   period  in  our  history.     If   we  compare   the  present 

state  of  things  with   that  of  a  decade  ago*   we  have  good 

I   reason  for  encouragement  and  hope.     Great  additions  have 

been  made   to   the  number  of  our  schools  and   universities  ; 

^    within  the  last  six  years  six  universities  in   Kngland  have 

been    either    reconstituted    or    actually    refounded,    two    in 

Yorkshire    itself ;    great   changes    have    been    made   in    the 

machinery    of    educational    administration,     and    an    even 

greater   change   has   come   over   the  attitude   of   mind    with 

which   thinking  people  approach   the  question  of  what  our 

I   schools  should  leach,   how  they  should  teach  it,  and   what 

should  be  the  social  purpose  underlying  and  inspirmg  their 

work.     We  have  moved,  often  unconsciously,  from  our  old 

moorings.     A  strong  currrnt  which  we  could  not  resist  has 

I   shifted   us  from   whero  we  lay,    more  or  less  comfortably, 

before.     And   we  have  had  to  move  in  a  fog,   a  puzzling 

and  dangerous  fog,  now  impenetrably  thick  and  now  lifting 

enough    to   show    that    we   are    moving   in    strange   waters. 

First  on  one  side  and  then  on  another  we  have  heard  angry 

cries   at    impending    collision.     But    the   current    carries    us 

on  amid  conflicting  advice  as  to  the  handling  of  the  boat, 

and   much  discord  of  opinion   a»  to  whither   we  are  really 

going. 

If,  however,  we  review  the  general  course  of  events  rn 
English  education  during  the  last  few  years,  certain  changes 
stand  out  conspicuously  and  call  for  notice.  There  has 
been  a  great  growth  in  public  control  over  educational 
work*  The  chief  tendency  of  recent  legislation  has  been 
to  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  the  local  authorities  on  the  other.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  these  powers  have  not  yet  been  fully 
exercised,  but  they  have  been  granted,  often  wtihout  serious 
challenge,  and  they  he  in  reserve.  Whether  in  course  of 
time  the  enforcement  of  these  powers  will  come  chiefly 
through  the  central  authority  or  through  the  local  authori- 
ties is  sill!  uncertain.  The  cantonal  principle  and  the 
national  principle  are  struggling  for  the  mastery*  Probably 
neither  of  them  wilj  completely  prevail*  But  considerations 
of  finance,  the  growing  need  for  increased  contributions 
from  the  Treasury  in  relief  of  local  rales,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  experience  in  the  very  large  and  widely  distributed 
St  tiff  of  the  authority  point  towards  a  steady  increase  in 
the  power  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  press  for  change, 
partly  through  the  direct  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
purse,  partly  through  the  action  of  local  authorities  taken 
in  response  to  its  own  steadily  urged  requirements. 

Secondly,  we  have  realised  more  fully  than  heretofore 
the  need  for  greater  unity  of  purpose  in  the  different 
grades  of  education,  and  the  dependence  of  what  is 
attempted  at  one  stage  upon  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  another.  For  example,  we  have  recognised  the  fact 
that  technical  instruction  cannot  be  built  up  as  a  detached 
system  by  itself.  In  its  higher  forms  it  has  to  rest  upon 
a  long  and  carefully  organised  course  of  secondary  educa- 
tion ;  in  its  more  elementary  grades  upon  a  sound  basis 
laid  in  the  primary  and  higher  elementary  schools.  There 
are  a  number  of  frontier  questions.  The  need  of  adjust- 
ment between  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  infant  school  1 
and  those  employed  in  the  junior  classes  of  the  seniorj 
school;    the   waste  of  effort   caused   by   a   sharp   break 
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gauge  at  the  junction  between  the  public  elementary  and 
the  older  type  of  secondary  school ;  the  impossibility  -of 
making  an  effective  reform  in  the  curriculum  of  prepara- 
tory schools  without  a  modification  of  the  requirements 
of  the  entrance  and  scholarship  examinations  at  the  public 
schools,  are  all  frontier  questions,  the  consideration  of 
which  has  forced  upon  us  the  need  for  greater  unity  of 
plan  in  our  educational  system. 

Thirdly,  a  wholly  new  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
physical  side  of  education.  A  systematic  physical  training 
must  be  regarded  as  the  essential  part  of  the  daily  work 
of  every  school,  and  will  be  found  as  beneficial  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the  scholars  as  to 
their  bodily  condition.  For  guidance  in  the  educational 
treatment  of  every  child  according  to  its  physical  need ; 
for  the  detection  of  defects  in  eyesight,  in  hearing  and  in 
teeth ;  for  marking  the  symptoms  of  organic  disease,  we 
require  systematic  medical  inspection  of  all  school  children 
at  periodical  intervals,  especially  in  schools  in  poorer 
districts.  The  crux  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  getting  the 
parent  to  act  upon  the  medical  inspector's  report.  But  the 
majority  of  parents,  especially  when  interest  in  the  matter 
was  shown  by  a  personal  visit  to  the  home,  would  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  secure  the  medical  treatment  required. 
Where  help  was  necessary,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  through 
the  co-operation  of  charitable  agencies,  to  secure  it.  And 
in  cases  of  obstinate  neglect  the  law  should  severely  re- 
mind the  parent  of  his  responsibility.  But  to  improve  the 
schools  and  the  physical  care  of  the  school  children  is  not 
sufficient  without  reforming  the  state  of  many  of  their 
homes  also,  and  without  a  great  change  in  some  of  the 
conditions  of  industrial  employment.  Where  the  insufficient 
feeding  or  the  wrong  feeding  of  some  of  the  children  is 
found  to  defeat  the  work  of  the  school,  the  real  cure  of 
the  mischief  lies  in  dealing  with  the  parents,  with  their 
economic  weakness  or  ignorance  or  wastefulness  or  in- 
sensibility, as  the  case  may  be.  Where  the  children  come 
to  school  exhausted  by  the  strain  of  long  and  late  employ- 
ment out  of  school  hours,  the  remedy  has  to  be  found 
in  stringent  regulation  of  the  use  of  juvenile  labour,  and, 
so  far  as  may  be,  in  the  prohibition  of  those  forms  of 
premature  wage-earning  which  are  fatal  to  the  gaining  of 
industrial  efficiency  in  later  years.  Thus  at  point  after 
point  purely  educational  questions  are  implicated  with 
econoniir  and  social  problems,  and  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  educational  reform  in  any  true  sense  of 
thf  word  involves  the  intrepid  handling  of  evils  which  lie 
outside  the  class-room  and  affect  the  home  life  and  economic 
welfan*  of  parents  and  children  alike. 

(jreat  changes  are  coining,  and  coming  in  the  right  way, 
by  individual  effort  responding  in  many  ways  to  a  new 
sense  of  national  need,  as  well  as  by  a  gradual  reform 
from  within  of  many  old  institutions  which  have  struck 
their  roots  deep  into  the  national  life.  And,  if  we  extend 
our  view  to  what  is  jioing  forward  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
Ireland  the  same  impres-^ion  is  confirmed.  It  has  been  and 
is  the  good  fortune  of  Kngland  to  receive  educational 
stimulus  of  different  kinds  from  each  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  I'nited  Kinj*doin.  Scotland,  above  all,  has  during 
the  past  century  and  a  half  taught  us  many  lessons.  And 
we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame  that  we  have  not  learnt 
from  her  many  more.  One  of  her  lessons,  that  the  higher 
educational  opportunities  should  be  brought  within  the  reach 
of  every  lad  of  promi^^e.  we  have  at  last  taken  to  heart 
seriously  with  already  fruitful  results.  Nor  ought  it  to  be 
forgotten  how  much  stimulus  and  quickening  of  purpose 
we  have  derived  from  the  zeal  and  courage  of  America, 
from  the  diligent  pains,  f^o  fhrifty  but  never  parsimonious 


management  and  skilfully  directed  efforts  of  Genu 
tion  ;  from  the  very  practical  patriotism  of  Deni 
from  the  brilliant  renaissance  in  France.  In 
one  nation  is  foolish  to  attempt  a  slavish  copy  c 
but  even  still  more  foolish  to  refuse  to  learn  frw 
the  result  of  all  these  divers  influences  on  Englisb 
is  that  much  more  that  is  hopeful  for  the  future 
taking  place  in  English  education  than  any  on 
cah  realise. 

The  leaven  is  at  work.  If  we  were  infoi 
similarly  fruitful  movement  in  educational  opi 
foreign  country  we  should  be  ready  at  once 
and  draw  a  moral  from  it.  Let  us  not  deny  ou 
pleasure  of  deriving  encouragement  from  what 
place  among  us  at  home.  It  was  indeed  high 
great  change,  for  I  suppose  that  no  one  who  > 
to  look  upon  English  education  with  a  candid  e 
admit  that  in  no  other  civilised  country  have 
otherwise  intelligent  people  been  habitually  ind 
education,  or  unaware  of  what  it  may  be  able  to 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  suggestions  to  1 
the  elementary  schools,  issued  as  a  Blue-bo< 
Board  of  Education,  has  had  a  sale  equal  to 
popular  novel,  I  am  afraid  that  great  tracts  of  th 
indifference  still  remain  undisturbed,  and  it 
admitted  that  in  England,  as  compared  with  t 
Scotland  and  Germany,  the  home  does  little  to 
with  the  work  of  the  school ;  that  manifold  cU 
tions  have  prevented  the  growth  of  unity  in 
system — class  separations  which  seem  to  me  n 
disappeared,  but  to  have  been  gathering  into 
groups  lately  in  educational  work,  and  therefo 
reduced  the  amount  of  intricacy  and  the  difficult; 
made  by  both ;  that  we  have  been  very  wasti 
more  ordinary  kinds  of  intellectual  material  ;  th 
done  pitifully  little  to  teach  the  mother  tongu< 
have  done  far  too  little  in  our  school  lessons 
the  imagination  which,  on  social,  on  political,  or 
and  on  every  ground  we  greatly  and  urgently 
that  by  our  worship  of  examinations  we 
encourage,  on  the  part  both  of  teachers  and  of  U 
wrong  attitude  of  mind. 

On  looking  at  th?  matter  as  a  whole  we 
reason  to  feel  that  during  the  last  ten  years  tl 
the  nation  towards  educational  matters  has  s 
changed.  If  truth  be  told,  we  arc  worried  and 
the  questions  involved.  But  1  make  bold  to  Si 
are  perfectly  right  to  feel  worried  and  puzzlec 
central  difficulties  of  the  whole  matter  arc  the 
a  profound  change  in  our  mental  outlook,  due  1 
investigation  and  to  an  upthrust  of  new  social 
ideals  which  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  sa 
that  our  best  chance  of  gradually  finding  a  rigl 
for  our  difficulties  lies  in  discarding  the  idea  t 
where  in  the  world  there  is  a  magic  formula  io 
which  can  heal  our  troubles,  and  that  we  sha 
recognise  the  need  of  patient  and  systematic  cip 
new  educational  methods  and  forms  of  training. 

It  has  been  my  duly  during  the  last  lu-o  or  t 
to  be  allowed  by  a  number  of  local  educational 
and  others  to  see  something  at  first  hand  of  mat 
kinds  of  education  in  typically  different  parts  of  tl 
Might  I  venture  very  briefly  to  summarise  the  < 
and  impressions  which  these  inquiries  have  mad 
mind?  In  the  first  place,  I  am  profoundly  im 
the  differences  between  different  districts  in  thi 
differences  in  economical  need,  and,  what  n 
more,    in    psychoK)^ical    outlook    upon   educatiooa 
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Bn<!  couniry    m    the   world    where  ii    rigid   cyt- 
ite    system    is    quite    mappropriate,    il    is    this 

I  f*el  ihat  we  L-annol  be  too  grateful  for  the 
n  and  woxnen  all  over  the  country,  teachers 
ijitrators  and  social  workers,  who  ore  devoting 
tilon  of  (he  public  welfare  an  amount  of  thought 
^nd  money  which  I  think,  at  any  rale,  is  not 
bn  any  oth<?r  land.     And  wc  may  b<?  thankful  for 

ol  mind  and  tern  p«^ra  ten  ess  of  judginenC  which 
tlook  on  educational  affairs. 
10  deeply  impressed  by  the  inevitabJe  expense  of 
Hinpress<*d  by  the  necessity  of  our  doing  much 
ne  have  yet  done*  and  yet  by  the  jijnm  figun' 
i^yer  standing  behind  these  lride*tcent  hopes ^ 
'inced  Ihat  we  should  do  wisely  in  educational 
try  to  carry  the  mass  of  the  people  along  with 
lot  to  go  too  far  ahead  of  current  opinion. 
!  moving,  and  people  listen  to  argument,  and  1 
'ovp  the  case  that  is  put  before  them  by  their 
ts  and  criticisms.  Much  h<i5  been  started  during 
W  years,  and  we  may  well  be  content  to  watch 
IT  otitcomo  of  much  that  has  been  dont-- 
■hink  thnt  we  know  very  little  about  what  is 
Ri  England  itself-  I  suppose  that  if  anybody 
say  what  the  curriculum  of  all  the  great  public 
s  at  the  present  time,  how  much  time  is  given 
'm  to  each  subiect,  how  many  exemptions  were 
id  what  kinds  and  degrees  of  specialisation  were 
he  simply  fould  not  answer  the  question. 
vt  much  to  be  desired  that  we  should  have 
i  record  a  real  description  of  what  is  actually 
^ard  tn  English  education  of  all  grades  at  the 
ie?  Thrn  (his  is  a  suitable  occasion  to  plead 
ma  tic,  periodic  series  of  physical  measurements 
in  all  schools  n**  a  hfisis  for  future  social  con- 
id  scientific  inquiry.  Much  more  might  be  put 
id  published  about  the  rfinarkable  variety  of 
zhange  that  take  place  in  our  English  schools, 
jmething  tske  an  inventory  of  educational  effort 

w^ritten^  and  its  bearing  shown  upon  the 
id  social  needs  of  the  nation.  We  may  welcome 
ties  which  are  to  be  placed  upon  His  Majesty's 
of  taking  tliesc  wider  surveys  of  educational 
cansidering  the  relation  of  what  is  done  in 
hi?  ne«Kl  of  the  communities  in  which  the  schools 
1.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  some  time  the 
hority  will  regularly  publish  these  reports  and 
es,  and  thut  every  teacher  and  every  member 
authority  s^hould  be  able  to  receive  regularly, 
Jt  trouble  and  without  payment,  each  new 
thr  series  iram  headquarters?  We  need  much 
fertilii^tion  of  ideals  through  (he  regular  publi- 
hc  results.  W'e  have  much  to  learn  from  the 
ith  whirh  the  great  Atnericon  central  offices 
QUI  charge  and  abundantly,  information  to  all 
)r  it.  The  great  thing  is  that  we  should  not 
i  forced  upf»n  us  by  the  central  authority,  but 
Uingly  and  gladly  in  our  own  way  ;  and  we  are 
kely  to  do  that  if  we  are  continuously  thinking 
er  and  refreshing  and  stimulating  our  mind  by 
je  of  what  has  been  actually  accomplished. 
hat  remains  for  us  to  do  will  it  not  be  wise 
the  growing  points  in  the  present  educational 
nd  then  to  encourpige  growth  from  tho*»e  points, 
wjutifig  a  good  deal  of  time  on  what  may  be 
rd«d  us  dead  tissue? 
wing   *ecm    to   be    th**   great    point*    in    English 


education  at  the  present  moment.  First,  the  new  keen- 
ness on  the  part  of  many  intt^tigent  workmen  to  get  the 
elementary  schools  better^  to  have  more  individual  teaching 
in  I  hem,  to  have  fuller  staffing  in  the  high  standards  so 
that  there  is  less  marking  time  in  the  last  years  of  the 
course,  and  then  to  have  connected  with  the  elementary 
schools,  and  in  sympathy  with  them,  a  new  type  of 
school  which  provides  a  higher  education  to  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  then  a  carrying  forward  from  that  of 
technical  and  physical  education  in  evening  classes  well 
graded  through  the  district ;  and  for  adult  workers  a  further 
education,  which  is  not  simply  bread-winning  and  technical 
— excellent  as  that  is — ^but  which  has  a  touch  of  imagina- 
tion and  humanity  and  civic  idealism  about  it  as  welL 
1  take  It  that  that  is  one  great  and  continuous  line  of  the 
light  across  the  educational  situation,  one  that  we  ought 
to  watch,  one  that  we  ought  to  welcome  and  encourage. 
And  what  has  been  done  along  that  line  will  stimulate 
another  line  altogether  to  adjust  it  to  the  new  conditions. 

Then  further,  no  one,  I  think,  can  visit  school  after 
school  without  being  impressed  by  the  keenness  and  vitality 
of  interest  in  those  class-rooms  where  pra«rtica!  science 
work  and  manual  work  are  being  done.  We  are  not  here 
to  plead  for  science  against  the  human ities^  or  for  the 
humanities  against  science,  but  I  think  we  may  Indeetf 
rejoice  to  see  a  new  and  kindling  interest  in  our  education* 
through  the  greater  development  of  practical  studies. 

And  thirdly,  it  is  striking  how  many  of  the  great 
employers  of  labour  during  the  last  two  or  three  ycars^ 
have  shown  a  new  and  welcome  interest  in  the  problenT 
of  encouraging  education  among  their  workpeople  an(f 
apprentices.  It  is  most  striking  in  the  case  of  the  railway 
companies  and  the  great  engineering  firms,  and  it  is  spread- 
ing from  those  firms  to  many  other  industries.  Then 
there  1*^  a  growing  keenness  for  better  physical  training,  a 
physical  training  which  shall  not  end  with  the  elementary 
school,  but  be  carried  on  through  adolescence  and  bt?  part 
of  the  obligation  of  each  individual  to  the  community* 
But  if  we  are  tn  help  forward  the  education  movement  at 
thrse  points  do  we  not  need  much  more  carefully  planned 
and  systematically  watched  educational  experiments  to  see 
how  to  meet  the  need  thriftily  and  efticiently  ?  I  mean 
esperiment'i  which  will  be  thought  out  beforehand,  con- 
tinued for  a  sufficient  period  of  years,  in  which  failtirts 
would  be  as  frankly  rccordrd  as  the  successes^  and  lo 
which  the  results,  not  necessarily,  I  think,  under  the  name 
of  the  school  or  the  teachers,  but  possibly  under  tiumbers, 
should  be  regularly  dislriliuted  among  all  concerned. 

The  first  experiment  which  I  would  commend  as  greatly 
needed    is  one   for   the   better   classification   of    the   children 
in  public  elementary  schools  with  regard  to  their  different 
rates  of  mental  growth  and  different   intellectual  altitudes. 
Valuable  work  c>n  this  subject  is  being  done  by  Mr*  Kauth. 
Do  we  not  too  much  in  our  present  system  of  elementary 
education  treat  quite  different  types  of  children  too  much 
alike?     Is  not  one  of  the  most   necessary  thing;*  for  wcial " 
and    economic    well-being    the    greater    individualiijiitiim    of  I 
English   people,   especially   through    the   course   of   primary 
education?    The    sifting    cut    of    the    defective   children    is 
the  beginning  of  a  process  which   J,   for  one,   hope  to  see 
carried    much    further*       In    the    town    of    Mannheim    the 
Superintendent    of   Schools   has    arranged   a    subsidiary    de- 
partment in  the  school  to  which  children  of  slower  growih 
may  be  temporarily  transferred  for  separate  treatment  And 
leaching  until  such   time  as   they   are   aide   to   take   their 
place   again   in    the    main   departtrtent    of    the   school.       IiyJ 
many  cases  where  the  students  are  very   large  in   number^ 
there  are  divisions,    one   for  the  quicker   and   one   for  the 
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slower  children.  But  do  wc  not  need  to  push  this  a  great 
•deal  further,  and  make  much  more  distinction  between 
diflferent  types  of  mind  and  rates  of  intellectual  growth 
from  the  bottom  of  the  school  upwards.  It  means  smaller 
classes,  and  smaller  classes  must  be  very  expensive,  so 
expensive  that  I  think  we  ought  to  try  by  experiments 
to  see  what  we  can  jdo  effectively  to  individualise  the 
children  by  dividing  classes  for  different  parts  of  the  work, 
by  encouraging  private  study  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
children  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  by  massing  groups 
of  children  more  together  for  certain  subjects. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  each  great  local 
authority  would  have  two  or  three  of  its  elementary  schools 
set  apart  to  work  out  the  educational  problem  and  the 
financial  problem  really  involved  in  giving  every  child  in 
the  school  an  individual  and  suitable  training. 

Then  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  have  in  more  of  our 
districts  a  new  type  of  elementary  school  tried,  with  far 
more  manual  work  in  the  curriculum,  with  a  great  deal 
of  physical  training,  and  much  simpler  literary  and  arith- 
metic training.  We  have  a  lesson  to  learn  from  the  in- 
dustrial schools,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that,  with  all 
the  good  intention  in  the  world,  the  present  curriculum  of 
the  ordinary  school  is  too  ambitious  and  too  varied. 

Then  we  need  a  very  careful  working  out  of  the  course 
of  study  and  of  training  in  esprit  de  corps  in  higher 
elementary  schools  between  the  years  of  twelve  and  fifteen 
—careful  experiment  as  to  how  to  adjust  the  studies  in 
those  schools  to  the  real  needs  of  different  kinds  of  prac- 
tical life,  and  at  the  same  time  how  to  keep  fresh  and 
strong  a  literary  interest  and  feeling  of  civic  duty.  We 
need,  again,  a  carefully  watched  experiment  as  to  the  actual 
results  of  postponing  the  beginning  of  Latin  as  a  regular 
school  subject  until  twelve  years  of  age.  We  wish  to 
know  how  quickly  clever  children  who  begin  late  can 
actually  pick  up  to  the  standard  reached  by  those  who 
have  begun  the  language  much  earlier.  Wc  need,  I  think, 
to  know  more  thoroughly  than  at  the  present  time  what 
such  a  change  as  the  postponing  of  Latin  until  twelve 
would  mean  actually  to  the  normal  standard  of  scholarship 
at  the  head  of  the  classical  secondary  schools.  We  need 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  classical  attainments  actually 
reached  in  the  Gymnasien  in  Germany,  where  this  system 
has  for  some  years  been  on  trial  with  good  results,  with 
the  classical  attainments  of  the  boys  at  similar  ages  in 
our  own  classical  schools.  Further,  a  comparison  should 
be  made  of  the  general  attainments  of  the  boys  in  the 
same  two  groups  of  schools.  If  it  is  possible  to  defer  until 
twelve  the  beginning  of  Latin  as  a  regular  school  subject 
many  difficulties  arising  from  the  break  of  gauge  between 
primary  and  secondary  education  will  be  found  to  be 
happily  modified. 

I  desire  next  to  direct  your  attention  to  what  is  at  once 
an  urgent  and  extremely  difficult  problem  in  our  English 
education — I  mean  the  waste  of  intellectual  power  and 
the  waste  of  moral  discipline  which  arises  from  children 
leaving  the  elementary  school  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  and 
passing  outsider  altogether  from  discipline  and  educational 
care.  The  problem  of  the  right  education  of  boys  and 
girls  during  adolescence  is  only  just  beginning  to  receive 
the  attention  which  it  deserves.  But  can  we  live  in  our 
great  cities  without  having  an  uneasy  feeling  that  modern 
conditions  of  city  life  and  of  city  employment,  with  its 
opportunities  for  earning  a  comfortable  wage  quite  early, 
and  with  its  opportunities  of  excitement,  are  really 
imperilling  the  stamina  of  many  of  the  boys  to  whom  we 
might  look  forward  to  be  the  recruits  of  our  skilled  in- 
dustries,  and   to   many  girls   to  whom   we  look   to  be  the 


mothers  of  good  and  healthy  homes  in  the  fut 
much  to  be  feared  that  certain  phases  of  modei 
which  depend  on  the  practically  unskilled  emp 
boys  and  girls  as  they  are  turned  out  of  the 
schools  are  in  part  parasitic  in  character*  and, 
more  than  they  ought  to  have,  and  more  thar 
moters  realise  they  are  getting,  of  the  moral 
physical  strength  of  the  nation. 

In  the  year  1902,  of  the  whole  population 
between  fourteen  and  twenty-one  only  15  per 
actually  in  attendance  at  the  continuation  sd 
the  then  London  School  Board.  If  we  double  1 
is  an  excessive  estimate)  for  the  number  in  I 
classes  under  the  then  Technical  Education 
come  to  30  per  cent,  only  of  these  young  peop 
under  educational  care  during  those  critical 
1904,  in  Manchester  at  least  14,000  between  fc 
sixteen  were  not  in  evening  schools  or  day  sd 
conclusion  which  is  being  forced,  I  think,  on  tl 
of  observers  is  that  we  cannot  afford  to  allow  t 
to  go  on.  We  arc  in  the  position  of  pciople  wb 
down  a  costly  water  supply  and  then  left  a  1 
pipe  just  behind  the  tap.  Mr.  Creasey  in  h- 
book  on  technical  education  in  evening  school 
authors  of  **  Studies  of  Boy  Life  in  our  Great  Cil 
by  the  Toynbee  Trust,  have  all  agreed  that 
must  be  done  to  require  in  certain  forms  contii 
tion  during  those  critical  years.  Out  of  seventy-! 
and  experienced  administrators  in  all  parts  of 
whom  it  has  recently  been  my  duty  to  consul! 
than  fifty-two  were  in  favour  of  some  form  ol 
attendance  at  continuation  cla«:ses. 

During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a 
improvement  in  the  organisation  of  evening 
many  industrial  towns  in  this  country — ^an  ii 
due  to  the  labours  of  the  local  authorities 
organisers,  and  to  the  wise  counsels  of  the 
Education.  I  wish  to  point  out  what  has  be 
Halifax.  Last  year,  in  Halifax,  of  all  the  I 
borough  of  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  j^ 
who  had  left  the  day  school,  69  per  cent,  v 
evening  classes,  and  96*7  per  cent,  of  the  be 
were  attending  three  evenings  a  week ;  25  p 
them  had  not  missed  a  single  attendance,  and  * 
had  made  between  90  and  100  per  cent,  of  i 
That  has  been  done  through  good  organisa 
voluntary  basis,  by  grading  the  schools  skilfull 
inducements  to  punctual  attendance,  and  also 
the  courses  of  study  bear  directly  on  the  va 
and  needs  of  the  borough.  In  the  rural  count 
bridgeshire  there  is,  I  believe,  an  evening  scbo 
parish,  and  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  il 
result  of  many  years  of  careful  work  and  enoa 
60  per  cent,  of  the  boys  who  remain  in  the  0 
leaving  the  elementary  schools  are  to  be  fci 
regularly  attending  the  evening  classes. 

There  are  one  or  two  cases  of  wise  and  lih 
on  the  part  of  employers  of  labour  to  which  I  \ 
At  Messrs.  Rowntree's  cocoa  works  in  this  ad 
under  seventeen  are  required  to  attend  a  school  < 
economy,  cookery,  and  so  forth  two  hours  a  w 
work-hours  in  an  excellently  planned  and 
school,  maintained  by  the  firm  at  its  own 
the  works.  There  are  three  teachers  ;  the  scho 
the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education,  5at 
in  attendance,  and  the  results  are  most  enco 
those  who  have  tried  this  valuable  and  epocb-i 
periment.     Messrs.  Cadbury  at  Bournville  reqin 
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Pundrr  fifteen  to  attend  the  gymnasium  twjee 
At  Messrs.  Crosfidd's,  of  Warrington,  attend- 
^ninf  srhonls.  greiilly  helped  by  the  firm,  is 
'  for  all  boy^  and  glrl^  employed  under  seventeen 
%ti  and  thp  hoars  of  work  wilh  thf?  firm  are  so 
E>  make  this  attendance  possible  without  unduP' 
id  all  boys  and  girls  of  fifteen  (thirty  boy?;  and 
|§|ifU)  are  sent  to  Iparn  swimming  at  the  town 

»at  a-5  is  the  value  of  this  voluntary  work,  it 
touch  the  maiss ;  it  does  not  touch  that  huge 
t'hkh  wc  fe*l  U  driftin^j  olT,  after  the  ^-Ipnipntary 

0  phvffical  and  intellectual  disorder,  losing  the 
ifork,  losini*  the  habit  of  discipline,  becoming 
ling  exactly  the  powers  of  mind,  body,  and 
flfhich  are  nt^ed  if  they  get  the  opportunity  to 
ilied  trade. 

1  we  not  conclude  that  it  is  no  good  merely  to 
ndance  at  existinj^  con  I  inu  at  ion  schools  corn- 
less  we  touch  as  part  of  the  problem  the  qties- 
►  hours  of  late  work  of  juvenile  workers?  The 
1  li**  in  throwing  a  statutory  obligation  upon  all 
Af  juvenile  labour  up  to  seventeen  to  facilitate 
Bf  their  young  people  at  evening  classes  with- 
V^ysi^'^^'il  overstrain*  The  local  authority  should 
:ert  with  the  employers  and  the  representatives 
kers  in  each  trade  to  plan  a  course  of  study  In 
g   school*^    which    will    be   technically    useful    to 

receive    it,    which    will    at    the    same    lime    be 
10  them,   and  which  shall  not  lose  sight  of  the 

exactly  Ihe  stage  through  which  Germany  has 
rufsia  Is  organising,  by  local  option  in  district 
CU  obligatory  attendance  at  continuation  schools 
Ig  on   I  he  employer  the  duty  of  facilitating   the 

of  his  own  workmen  at  such  schools,  and  per- 
!C  local  authority  to  make  such  attendance 
on  boys,  or,  if  they  wish  it,  on  glrU,  ivithin  a 
d  of  years  as  may  seem  to  them  suitable.  In 
grees,  attendance  at  continuation  schools  is  com- 
si  number  of  other  German  States,  viz,  Bavaria, 
g,  Baden,  Saxony,  Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe- 
fea\e-Coburg  Gotha,  and  Hesse. 
R-land  attendance  at  continuation  schools  is.  In 
t    ft^holly,    obligatory    In    seventeen    out   of    the 

cantons  for  boys,  and  in  one  canton  for  girls, 
like    to    see    a    beginning    made    by    some    local 

requiring  attendance  at  a  course  of  physical 
r  all  boys  and  girls  up  to  seventeen.  But  we 
^aise  the  level  of  the  primary  schools  by  quicken- 
ellectual  power  of  the  teaching  through  making 
r  in  the  classes  smaller*  We  must  develop  our 
schools  in  order  to  spread  a  wider  educational 
nong  the  employ *»rs  and  foremen.  And  these 
■*,  working  together,  will.  I  believe,  steadily  and 
nt  tim»*  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
iary  but  wise  to  make  some  measure  of  attend- 
ntinuation  schools  obligatory  for  boys  and  girts 
are  seventeen  years  of  age,  leaving  the  details 
iption,  and  encouraging  those  districts  w^hich 
julsory  attendance  by  a  double  grant* 
e  three  great  name*t  in  cducntional  history  con- 
1  the  county  in  which  we  are  met :  Alcuin,  the 
fiP  great  school  at  \'ork,  who  organised  for 
tie  ihe  palace  schoo]  at  Aachen  ;  Roger  Ask  ham, 
Uc««  ^^^^  Northallerion,  a  friend  of  l.ady  Jane 
Kt*  teacher  of  Qupen  Elizab**th.  who  among 
Bo^  ediic-ation  was  unsurpassed  in  his  psycho* 


logical  analysts  of  the  different  types  of  mind  with  which 
the  teacher  has  to  deal ;  and  Joseph  Priestley,  man  of 
science,  philosopher,  and  teacher,  who  opened  out  for  the 
middte  classes  a  new  ideal  of  modern  secondary  education, 
insisting  that  the  studies  of  the  secondary  schools  should 
be  brought  into  real  touch  with  the  needs  of  modern  civic 
life,  and  who  wrote  perhaps  the  best  essay  in  the  English 
language  against  any  undue  Slate  monopoly  in  the  control 
of  national  education. 

Have  not  each  of  these  great  Yorkshire  leaders  their 
message  for  us  to-day ?^-Al coin  to  remind  us  that,  what* 
ever  else  is  done,  the  nation  must  educate  its  leaders  j 
Askham  to  remind  us  that,  in  order  to  Individualise  our 
scholars,  we  must  distinguish  between  their  aptitudes  and 
natural  rates  of  individual  growth  ;  Priestley  to  remind  us 
that  the  key  of  the  situation  lies  in  getting  new  ideas 
and  greater  keenness  into  the  secondary  schools  of  middling 
rank,  and  that  we  should  do  nothing  to  weaken  individual 
initiative  and  private  ejtperlment  by  taking  ihe  tempting 
■hort  cuts  offered  by  excessive  State  conlroL 
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By  \\\  Mavhowe  Hcller,  B.Sc, 

The  fundamental  functions  of  the  inspector  of  schools 
are  :— 

(a)  To  see  that  value  is  obtained  for  the  money  spent  on- 
the  educational  work  of  schools. 

{h)  To  suggest  remedies  where  due  educal  tonal  economy 
is  not  practised. 

Although  the  education  authority  {either  local  or  central) 
is  responsible  for  the  educational  poiic)  of  the  schools,  it 
must  look  for  advice  to  its  expert s,  the  inspectors,  who, 
better  than  others,  can  appreciate  the  educational  needs  of 
a  district,  and  are  in  a  unique  position  to  evaluate  the  re- 
sults of  the  various  programmes  and  methods  followed  in 
the  schools  under  their  charge* 

Whether  an  official  of  the  local  or  central  authority,  the 
inspector  is  the  servant  of  that  authority  :  both  he  and  the 
teacher  receive  common  instructions  from  it.  The  first 
condition  of  efficiency  is,  therefore,  that  these  instructions 
shall  be  wise,  clear,  and  definite,  and  that  they  be  loyally 
observed  by  teacher  and  inspector  alike. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of 
an  inspector  possessing  teaching  experience.  But  how  can 
an  inspector,  without  a  varied  teaching  experience,  and 
that  experience  of  the  right  kind,  presume  to  criticise  the 
methods  of  others?  The  teacher  is  unlikely  to  respect  or 
to  act  upon  thf  suggestions  of  an  inspector  who  has  only 
a  theoretical  knowledge  of  education.  The  position  of  such 
an  inspector  is  like  that  of  the  student  in  the  practical  ex- 
amination who,  having  repeatedly  failed  to  perform  an  ex- 
periment, thought  he  ought  to  rveeive  marks  for  **  knowing 
how  to  do  it.'* 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  inspector  should  possess  success- 
ful  teaching  experience,  he  cannot  be  appointed  at  so  early 
an  age  as  hith*?rtu.  He  should  have  experience  of  both 
prinjary  and  secondary  schools,  and  should,  if  possible, 
have  gained  that  wider  outlook  on  sichool  work  and  organ- 
isation which  I'omes  only  with  the  responsibilities  of  head- 
mastership.  He  must  realise  that  educilloo  is  an  ejtperi- 
mental  science,  and  that  scientltie  method  underlies  the 
whole  art  of  teaching.  He  should  be  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  educational  progress  in  other  countries  than  his 

1  From  »n  Attract  of  a  paper  read  beror«  the  Eduffltienal  Sctencr 
Section  ^fihs  Griu»ti  iluociation  ai  tut  niceiing  at  York.  1906. 
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own,  and  be  possessed  of  the  personal  qualities  of  tact, 
sympathy,  and  firmness. 

In  the  primary  school  it  is  often  desirable  to  have  every 
subject  dealt  with  by  the  same  inspector ;  he  must,  there- 
fore, have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  matter  and 
method  of  teaching  all  the  principal  subjects  of  the  curri- 
culum. If  he  is  only  slightly  acquainted  with  some  branch, 
he  is  almost  certain  to  ignore  it,  and  by  so  doing  will  in  a 
very  short  time  destroy  any  effective  teaching  of  that 
branch.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  teachers  will  put 
themselves  to  considerable  trouble  in  preparing  and  teach- 
ing a  subject  if  the  results  of  their  work  are  neither  asked 
for  nor  commented  upon. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  inspector  should  be  a  "Jack  of 
all  trades  and  master  of  none,"  but  he  should  at  least  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  aims  and  methods  underlying 
the  teaching  of  all  subjects.  It  is  very  desirable  that  he 
shall  have  reached  a  high  academic  standard  in  one  or 
more  branches.  In  the  secondary  school,  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  one  man  to  inspect  constructively  the  teach- 
ing of  all  subjects ;  at  least  two  types  are  necessary  :  a 
literary  man  with  a  knowledge  of  classics,  English  and 
foreign  languages  ;  and  a  scientific  and  practically  trained 
man,  with  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  science,  manual 
instruction,  geography,  and,  if  necessary,  domestic  science 
and  drawing. 

The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  when  the  term  inspector 
may  be  usefully  abolished.  Teachers  need  more  than  in- 
spection, criticism,  and  censure  ;  they  need  suggestion,  help, 
and  encouragement  as  well.  The  "  inspector  **  would  spend 
his  day  watching  the  teachers  at  work  (under  highly  arti- 
ficial conditions),  would  say  little  or  nothing,  go  home,  and 
write  his  report,  giving  praise  or  censure  as  the  case  may 
be ;  he  would  probably  only  have  seen  specimens  of  work 
in  less  than  half  I  he  subjects  of  the  school  programme,  and 
the  lessons  he  listened  to  had  probably  been  given  to  the 
same  pupils  before,  and  were,  therefore,  worthless  as 
specimens  of  teaching.  If  we  cannot  change  the  title,  let  us 
think  of  inspectors  as  school  advisers,  who  are  slow  to 
censure  unless  suggestions  have  been  ignored  and  regula- 
tions infringed. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  lesson  given  before  the  inspector 
is  of  no  value  as  a  test  of  teaching  ability  ;  neither  teacher 
nor  pupils  are  in  a  normal  condition.  The  inspector  can 
learn  far  more  if  he  asks  the  teacher  to  question  a  class  on 
a  recent  lesson,  or,  still  better,  if  he  questions  the  class 
himself ;  if  he  knows  his  business  he  will  soon  discover  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  was  presented. 

At  the  same  time,  in  his  desire  to  remain  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  teacher,  the  inspector  must  not  pass  by 
unnoticed  mutters  of  organisation  and  method  that  need 
reform.  Some  of  the  American  schools,  especially  in  the 
smaller  citios,  are  good  examples  of  what  a  complete 
absence  of  inspection  or  external  criticism  may  lead  to;  with 
an  environment  of  progress  the  schools  are  stagnant. 

It  is  sometimrs  said  to  be  undignified  for  an  inspector  to 
trn(  h  ;  tho  reply  is  that  a  good  inspector  cannot  help  teach- 
ing—it is  his  only  nvthod  of  getting  into  intellectual  touch 
with  a  class.  The  inspector  is,  alter  all.  the  educational 
doctor  of  the  school.  He  calls  in  a  specialist  when  the  case 
is  outside  his  own  experience;  he  <»hould  ahvavs  adopt  a 
cheerful  bedsid*'  manner,  but  he  must  see  that  his  prescrip- 
tions are  carefully  compounded,  and  that  his  orders  are 
faithfully  carried  out  ;  before  he  prescribes  he  mu>t  discover 
'why  the  patient  is  >irk. 

The  inspector  is  often  placed  in  a  serious  quandary  when 
writing  his  report.  If  it  is  constructive,  as  it  should  be.  the 
school   committee  or  governors   are  apt   to   mistake  sugges- 


tion for  censure,  and  often  form  very  unjust  opin 
teaching  staff.  Even  if  the  committee  under: 
report,  the  parents  often  do  not,  and  it  is  doubtf 
the  publication  of  such  reports  is  desirable. 

The  frequent  changes  of  inspectors  in  a  given  < 
a  very  disturbing  effect  on  the  work  of  the  schools 
a  considerable  time  to  know  a  large  number  of  s 
teachers,  and  first  impressions  are  sometimes  % 
inspector  must  be  left  for  several  years  in  the  sa 
before  his  constructive  work  can  bear  fruit. 

One  of  the  chief  charges  brought  by  teachers  ; 
present  inspection  system  is  the  want  of  unifon 
spection  standards.  What  passes  for  "good" 
inspector  is  only  "  fair  "  with  another.  The  remwj 
the  chief  inspectors.  They  should  see  that  the  i 
to  inspectors  (which  are  the  common  property  . 
and  inspectors)  are  clear,  definite,  and  sufficienl 
these  are  strictly  observed.  More  frequent  » 
among  inspectors,  and  a  loyalty  to  the  decis 
majority,  are  desirable ;  there  are  very  few  qi 
which  real  disagreement  is  possible. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  th 
has  a  magnificent  field  for  scientific  research  ai 
He  can  watch,  foster,  and  institute  educatioi 
ments  of  all  kinds ;  and  by  encouraging  teach< 
together  to  discuss  the  details,  aims,  and  methc 
professional  work,  in  which  he  should  show  k< 
himself,  he  can  secure  educational  progress  in  hi 
influence. 


THE   PLACE  OF  THE   MOTHER   T 
IN    N.^TIONAL    EDUCATION 

j  By  Prof.  H.  C.  Wvld,   B.Litt. 

I  The  mother  tongue  is  a  subject  of  studv  whi 
place  in  the  ordinary  curricula  of  secondary  s 
which  is  provided  for  only  in  a  somewhat  sped, 
in  the  universities,  and  therefore  cannot  be  sai 
trate  the  fabric  of  national  education  very  de< 
is,  however,  the  position  of  the  native  langua 
country. 

An  elementary  but  systematic  study  of  tfc 
language  has  a  general  and  special  educational 

I.  Suggested  Division  of  the  Subject  in  tht 
The  methods  of  "  nature  study  "  should  be  applie< 
English,  and  the  native  language  should  be  consi 
field  for  observation. 

Such   treatment  has  a  threefold  value  :   (a)  cul 

a   fresh   set    of    observational    faculties at    prest 

ignored  by  educationists—and  consequent  pre 
general  mental  alertness;  {b)  the  laying  of  a  s 
for  the  study  of  other  languages  at  a  later  date ;  (» 
tion  for  a  true  view  of  the  nature  of  language  in  J 
with  modern  linguistic  knowledge. 

We  should  use  the  native  language  as  an  i 
for  linguistic  training  :  it  should  be  the  centre  am 
point  of  all  language  teaching. 

II.  The  Historical  Study  of  En^Ush.-^lh 
methods  of  grammar  teaching  are  mechanical 
interesting. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  instruction  in 
grammar  should  depend  upon  the  relation  of 
with  the  practical  observation  of  living  spoker 
We  must  keep  in  t()U(h  with  realities  if  we  wish 
properly  iho  facts  of  linguistic  development.  The 
of   evolution  (an   only    be   learnt    from    a  knowlw 
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fciige   of  the  pr**sent   day   In   which   ihey  are   in 

(1)  WR  should  niak*^  the  utnto^E  of  the  familiar 
k^n   Eniilhh,    and    learn    many    of    ih&  vUal 
derived   therefrom  bfii>T^  we  inquire  ho-w  and 
hey  II rose.     (.2|  \\>  tiiax   tht-n  proceed  to  parlier 
il^lish,  a^nd  relate  them  with  the  spewh  of  to- 
ts   from   Chaucer  may    be   read   at    this    stage 
systematually   by   tracing    the   changes    which 
•n  pliH*^   in   pronunciation,  vocabulary,   accidence, 
ral   grammaticai   structure.     Here   can   be   learnt 
4  ihr  previilpnce  of  law  ;  that  Is,  of  tendency  to 
ig  rc|*ular  lines   in   the  development  of   speech. 
t   stage   of   the   his^torical   study   of   language   in 
should  be  to  a.*?certain  hi  a  general  bi^t  definite 
at  ion  of  Enj^ltsh  to  the  other  languages  studied, 
beginning  of  comparative  philology, 
^d    make    use    of    the    natural    and    inlelligent 
the    youn^    concerning    the    mf^aning    of   ihe 
between,    i^ay,    Englii^h,    French,    and   Latin 
de:ir    ideas    as    to    the    historical  connection    of 
ijuagcs.    and    to    explain    the  difference    between 
ds  and  han'-u'ords,  and  so  on* 
of  the  whole  course  is  not  sf>ecialism,   but  an 
now  ledge    and    Linderstanding    of   the    familiar 
day  Kngikh  ^speech, 

ni  interest  in  the  history  of  his  own  language 

no w( edge    of  how    the   drama    of    development 

as    much    an   essential    part    of    the    liberal 

an  Englishman  as  the  history  of  the  political 

of  his  country. 

est  ion    is;   Can   anything  be   done   to    make    the 

I  up  the  matter  systematically  and  seriously? 


lORY   AND   CURRENT   EVENTS, 

who  in  August,  1S06,  read  in  the  newspapers 

iperor   Francis   It*   had  announced   to  the  Ger- 

his    rrsig nation   of   th*»    Imperial    Crown,    there 

Wy  few  who   reflected    that   the  oldest    political 

I  he  world  had  comp  to  an   end.     Vet   it  was 

mpire   whirh   a   note  issued   by   a  diplomatist  on 

f  the  Danube  txtinguisbed  \va<i  the  j^ame  which 

nephew  of  Julius  had  won  for  himself ^  against  the 

the  East,  heneath  the  cliff*,  of  Actium  ;  and  which 

ipd  ahnost  unaltered,  through  eighteen  centuries 

pd    through   the   greatest    changes   in    extent,    in 

i  in  character,  a  title  and  firetenMons  from  which 

nt  meaning  had  long  since  departed.  ,  .  ,     From 

f  Constantine  tiU  far  down  into  thi.'  Middle  Ages 

I  jointly  with  the  Papacy,  the  recognis<-d  centre  and 

trislendom,  exercising  over  the  minds  of  men  an 

iiuch   as   its    material   strength    could    never   have 

d,**      With    these    words    I>r,    Rrycti    begins    his 

"he  book  on  the  "  Holy  Roman  timplre." 

9gt  of  celebration '5,  specially  of  ihone  which 
naries.  Vet  ol  ali  such  anniversaries  which 
pt  this  year  are  there  more  than  Dr.  Bryce^s 
W '  who  are  remembering  the  death  of  the 
mf  Prof,  Freeman,  ^vho  sxas  never  weary  of 
signilicance  of  iht-  story  which  Dr»  Bryce  ^t 
book,  used  to  say  that  he  had  for  some  3  ears 
iporary  with  a  man  who  had  been  Roman  Em- 
t  this  Empire  has  gone  f^o  completely  out  of 
■pnan  mrmory  that  it^  very  name  has  been 
Bd  many  who  oa^ht  to  know  better  speak,  and 
Bf  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Emperors  of  Ger- 
B   Empire    of    Austria  dnie>    from    1804;    there 


never  has  been  an  Emperor  of  Germany.  Before  1804  there 
were  no  Emperors  of  any  country.  The  word  "Emperor* 
Wasi  used  without  any  addition  :  yet,  to  quote  once  more  Dr. 
Bryce,  "it  may  indeed  be  maintained  that  in  point  of  law 
the  Empire  was  never  extinguishetf  at  all,  but  lived  on  as 
a  ^rt  of  disembodied  spirit."  Where  is  it  now?  What 
relics  of  it  survlv*^  among  us,  their  origin  not  remarked? 

"PAHLt.\ME\T  has  adjourned."  *' We  are  to  have  an 
autumn  sefsslon."  Do  our  readers  see  the  inconsistency  in 
the>ie  two  phrases?  Do  they  know  the  fallacy  in  the  first 
of  them?  The  phrases  do  well  enough  for  a  newspaper 
poster  or  the  ht^adlines  of  a  newspaper  column*  but  they  are 
not  lechnically  correct.  Parliament  does  not  adjourn. 
Each  house  adjourns  from  day  to  day»  or  over  the  week -end, 
or  for  a  holiday.  That  is  Its  own  action,  though  Charles  L 
thought  in  1020  that  he  could  order  the  Hou»e  of  Commons 
to  adjourn,  as,  indeed,  his  predecessors  had  done  and  been 
obeyed^  Much  of  the  legal  argument  in  Eliot's  case  turned 
on  this  very  point*  And  the  adjournment  of  either  house 
does  not  put  an  end  to  a  session.  That  can  be  done  only 
by  prorogation,  and  prorogation  k  a  royal  action.  The  King 
prorogues  Parliament,  and  summons  it  for  a  new  session. 
Thus,  when  Parliament  meets  in  the  autumn,  it  will  not  be 
a  new  session ;  it  will  only  be  the  continuation  of  the 
session  )ust  suspended.  Bills  will  not  have  to  be  introduced 
again.  Indeed,  the  reason  for  this  ** autumn  session"  is 
that  the  Education  Bill  may  have  time  to  get  through. 

Mr,  Fen  wick,  M.P.,  said  to  the  Northumberland  miners 
at  their  meeting  in  July  last,  when  they  had  resolved  to 
cease  their  opposition  to  the  Eight  Hours  Bill,  that  **  with- 
out abating  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  opinions  he  had  expressed 
again  and  again  in  regard  to  the  Bill,  he,  as  their  ser%*ant, 
accepted  their  verdict,  and  he  hoped,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
would  accept  the  responsibility  of  what  was  to  follow.** 
Mr.  Burke,  M.P.,  told  his  constituents  at  Bristol,  in  1780, 
that  "if  the  people  should  choose  their  servants  on  the 
principles  of  mere  obsequiousness  and  fiexibility  and  total 
vacancy  or  indifference  of  opinion  in  all  public  matters,  then 
no  part  of  the  5itate  would  be  sound,  and  It  would  be  in 
vain  to  think  of  saving  It,**  He  spoke  also  in  the  same 
speech  of  '*the  little,  silly,  canvass  prattle  of  obeying  In- 
structions, and  having  no  opinions  but  yours  (his  con- 
stkucnts)^  and  such  like  senseless  tales  which  amuse  the 
ears  of  unthinking  men."  He  said  further,  "  I  did  not  obey 
your  instructions.  No.  I  conformed  to  the  instructions  of 
truth  and  nature,  and  maintained  your  interest  against  your 
opinions  with  a  constancy  that  became  me.  A  representa- 
tive worthy  of  you  ought  to  be  a  person  of  stabilily.** 


ITEMS    OF    INTEREST. 

GENERAL, 
A  covGRKiss  on  popular  education  is  to  be  held  on 
September  t5th  in  ?7ih,  in  connection  with  ihe  Milan 
Inter  national  Exhibition.  The  subject  to  be  discussed  by 
thi-  congress  *is  a  whole  is  **  SchtKil  in  general,  as  regards 
the  wants  of  ihf^  popular  classes  under  modern  social  con- 
ditions.** In  separate  sections  s<*veral  topics  have  been 
arranged  for  discussion  i  auxiliary  Institutions  of  the 
primary  school :  professional  teaching  for  male  and  female 
workers ;  and  popular  generjil  culture  for  adults.  The 
general  secretary  of  the  conj^ress  is  -M,  Angelo  Merlini, 
Societii  Cmanitariaj  Via  Manzoni^  Milan. 

Miss  EthkT,  HurlbaTT,  principal  of  the  Bedford  College 
fnr  Women  (University  of  I^ndon^  has  l>een  offered  and  has 
accepted  an  appointment  as  Warden  of  the  Royal  Victoria 
CnlleLtf,    .McHin   I  niversiiy,    Monlrral,  and  will  leave   Eng- 
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land  at  the  end  of  the  year.     It  is  hoped  that  her  successor 
will  come  into  residence  at  the  beginning  of  the  Lent  term. 

Mr.  John  Cobb,  master  of  French  at  the  Warehousemen 
Clerks  and  Drapers*  Schools,  Purley,  has  been  appointed 
headmaster  of  the  Archiepiscopal  College,  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Robjohns,  director  of  modern  instruction  at 
the  Cheltenham  Grammar  School,  has  been  appointed 
additional  assistant  in  the  Higher  Education  Department  of 
the  Education  Office  of  the  Kent  County  Council. 

Although  only  two  examinations,  in  January  and  June 
of  this  year,  have  been  held  under  the  present  regulations, 
the  Civil  Ser\'ice  Commissioners  have  issued  new  regula- 
tions, to  come  into  force  after  December  31st,  1906,  for 
the  open  competitive  examinations  for  junior  appointments 
in  the  Supply  and  Accounting  Departments  of  the  Admiralty 
and  in  the  Royal  Ordnance  Factories  of  the  War  Office, 
for  second-class  accountants  in  the  Army  Accounts  Depart- 
ment and  for  examiners  in  the  Exchequer  and  Audit 
Department.  The  limits  of  age  are  eighteen  and  nineteen 
and  a  half  instead  of  eighteen  and  twenty.  If  an  examin- 
ation commences  in  one  of  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
year,  candidates  must  be  of  the  prescribed  age  on  May  ist 
of  that  year ;  if  in  one  of  the  last  five,  on  November  ist. 
The  subjects  are  in  three  groups  : — (i.)  mathematics  and 
English ;  (ii.)  and  (iii.)  mathematics,  French,  German, 
Latin,  Greek,  history,  chemistry,  and  physics.  Of  class  ii. 
flower  standard),  each  subject  carries  2,000  marks ;  of 
class  iii.  (higher  standard),  each  carries  4,000  marks. 
From  ii.  and  iii.  candidates  may  select  subjects,  one  of 
which  must  be  a  language,  carrying  marks  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  10,000,  making  with  the  subjects  of  class  i.  (com- 
pulsory) 14,000  in  all.  The  same  subject  may  not  be 
selected  both  in  class  ii.  and  class  iii.  The  syllabus,  de- 
fining the  character  of  the  examination  in  the  various 
subjects,  "  will  be  issued  in  due  course." 

SCOTTISH. 

The  Scotch  Education  Department  is  at  present  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  altering  the  date  of  the  Leaving 
Certificate  examinations  from  June  to  April,  and  has 
invited  suggestions  or  criticisms  on  its  proposal  from 
teachers  and  others  interested.  The  advantages  attaching 
to  the  present  date  are  obvious  in  the  case  of  schools  whose 
holiday  months  are  July  and  August,  but  in  schools  where 
the  session  is  prolonged  till  the  end  of  July,  there  has  all 
along  been  the  disadvantage  that  serious  work  is  almost 
impossible  after  the  examinations  are  over,  and  thus  three 
or  four  weeks  are  to  a  large  extent  wasted.  If  the  date 
were  fixed  just  before  the  Easter  vacation  all  schools 
would  have  an  unbroken  summer  term  for  their  ordinary 
work.  In  addition  the  results  of  the  examination  would 
be  known  before  the  schools  closed  for  the  long  vacation. 
No  doubt  a  good  deal  can  be  said  for  the  Department's  pro- 
posal, but  the  present  arrangements  are  so  convenient  for 
schools  closing  at  the  end  of  June  (and  this  comprises  the 
large  majority  of  schools)  that  any  change  will  probably  be 
strongly    opposed. 

Mr.  Cathcart  Wason,  M.P.,  has  presented  to  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  a  petition  signed  by  fifty-two  Scottish 
members,  praying  for  an  improvement  in  regard  to  the 
superannuation  of  Scottish  teachers.  The  petition  has  been 
signed  by  all  the  Unionist  members  and  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  Liberal  group.  The  memorial  states  that  existing 
teachers  in  accepting  the  Superannuation  Act  had  unfor- 
tunately placed  themselves  in  a  worse  position  than  if  they 


had  refused  to  come  under  it,  and  had  trusted  t( 
spirit  of  the  various  School  Boards.  The  memc 
mit  that  this  is  not  creditable  to  .Scotland,  an 
they  will  gladly  support  legislation  to  preve 
public  servants  who  have  devoted  their  Ih'es  U 
service  from  ending  their  days  in  want  and  p< 
is  the  best  news  in  regard  to  superannuation  tl 
heard  for  a  long  time,  and  Mr.  Cathcart  \Va 
the  warmest  thanks  of  every  teacher  for  his  1 
I    connection. 

;  The  Secretary  for  Scotland,  in  reply  to  a 
I  tion  from  Prof.  Chrystal,  chairman  of  the  Edin 
'  mittee  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  state 
financial  responsibility  for  providing  education 
subjects  has  hitherto  been  borne  by  local  mar 
proposal,  therefore,  involving  a  transference  of 
to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  would,  he  consider; 
a  grave  innovation  which  it  would  be  exceedin 
if  not  impossible,  for  the  training  committee 
This  letter  was  considered  at  a  meeting  of  th« 
Committee,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  m 
take  the  provision  of  religious  instruction.  I 
facilities  to  the  Churches  interested  for  carrying 
of  the  work  themselves.  Such  religious  instru 
form  part  of  the  regular  curriculum,  and  w 
amined  and  the  results  entered  in  the  final  cert 
with  the  other  subjects.  In  respect  of  the  diffic 
by  the  Education  Department,  it  is  probab 
Churches  will  accept  this  compromise. 

A  MINUTE  has  been  issued  by  the  Committe< 
Oil  Education  in  Scotland,  providing  for  the  di 
the  j(^i^,ooo  that  comes  to  Scotland  as  an  « 
the  jC^35*ooo  voted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
necessitous  School  Boards  in  England.  By  the 
minute  the  Department  undertakes  to  pay  thre 
the  educational  expenditure  of  any  School  Boan 
beyond  what  is  produced  by  a  rate  of  eighteen] 
pound.  Thus  if  the  total  expenditure  on  edu 
parish  amounts  to  ;650o,  and  an  eighteenpenii 
dures  ;£,'300,  the  Department  will  pay  three-foi 
difference  between  these  two  figures,  and  the  bu 
parish,  instead  of  being  £s^^*  will  be  ;£r3oo  ( 
of  an  eighteenpenny  rate)  4-  i  of  j^Taoo  (th 
between  ;£r5oo  and  ;^30o). 

The  first  exhibition  of  manual  work  under  i 
of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board  has  proved  a  gr 
Crowds  of  people  availed  themselves  of  the  op 
see  the  exhibits  and  to  study  the  methods  and  s 
important  branch  of  school  training.  The  ain 
the  manual  instruction  in  the  schools  is  not  tc 
series  of  more  or  less  useful  models,  but  rath 
the  opportunity  of  associating  drawing  on  thi 
common  objects,  and  by  means  of  the  use  « 
form  habits  of  observation,  accuracy,  and  sound 
The  objects  on  view  ser\'e  to  show  that  these  1 
large  measure  attained.  Specimens  of  work  d 
evening  classes  were  also  on  exhibition.  Hen 
the  aim  of  the  teaching  is  different.  Technical 
great  desideratum,  and  the  models  comprise  ( 
dows,  casements,  and  intricate  models  of  vari 
In  connection  with  the  exhibition  lectures  o 
phases  of  manual  work  were  given  by  Dr.  Gui 
Morgan. 

Mr.  Lough's  committee,  which  was  appcnni 
sider  Mr.  Wilson's  Education  (Provision  of  Meal 
reported   in   regard   to   the   Scottish    portion  of 
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e^'idcnc^  submitted  to  h  wau  not  so  complete  as 
lUndt  Althmigh  none  of  the  Scottish  witrif^ses 
recommended  that  the  responsihiJity  for  the  feed- 
ildren  iahtiuld  be  placed  on  thf«  public  authority , 
tttee  adopts  the  view  that  there  doe-5  not  appear 
"knt  reason  im  refusing  to  the  Scottish  local 
a  the  permissive  powers  which  k  proptJses  should 
e«I  to  Enghmd* 

IJ^G  to  the  new  regulations  for  thf?  training  of 
junior  students  must  receive  their  instruction  at 
ols  a^  are  approvf^d  by  the  Department  for  this 
'egard  bemg  had  to  the  accommodation,  the  equip- 
eI  the  provision  of  a  5;uflicientiy  qualified  staff, 
utifient  states  that  junior-student  centres  should 
rule,  secondary  schools^  or  ^ichoots  the  staff  and 
:  of  which  fit  them  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  full 
Certificate,  Applications  for  the  recognition  of 
Dr-student  centres  should  be  made  not  later  than 
St,  on  special  forms  which  can  be  obtained  from 
trtment.  Along  with  this  form  of  application 
^ust  submit  a  furrlculum  satisfying  the  require- 
Whe  regulations  on  the  junior-stvdent  stage.  Tt 
■Ipeciaily  noted  that  the  curriculum  to  be  sub- 
It  include  a  scheme  for  the  practical  training  of 
Ints  In  the  art  of  teaching  each  of  the  primary- 
ibjects,     M/majTiers     tuust     also    be     prepared     lu 

Flectt^  centres  a  separate  master  of  method, 
one  of  the   existing  stafT»   and  entrust   to 
ision    of    the    practical    Truining    of    junior 


IRISH. 


partment  of  Agriculture  and  T^'chnical  Instruction 
i  for  the  forthcoming  year  {1906-7)  a  revised 
r  the  admimsiratton  and  distribution  of  grants 
Ecal  schools  and  science  and  art  schools  and 
t  does  not  apply  to  day  secondary  schools,  and  is 
or  one  year,  but  after  August,  1907.  will  be 
y.     The    tdea    ol    the    Department    is    that    each 

I  whom  paynicnt  is  made  should  adopt  a  course 
■egmning    with    the    preparatory    year,    except, 

II  the  case  of  those  who  are  otherwise  qualified 
fcpeciali<;atjon-  Students  must  be  more  than 
lirs  of  ngp  on  December  ist,  and  no  grants  will 
ir  students  for  whom  any  grant  is  made  by  the 
It  under  other  regulations  or  by  the  Board  of 
Educiitlon. 

tntion  of  the  Department  is  to  prevent  specialisa- 
)Ul  a  proper  foundation,  and  the  Work  is  there- 
b  into  two  parts»  a  preparatory  course  and 
Pcourses,  To  enter  the  preparatory  course  a 
list  be  (qualified  to  be  placed  in  the  sixth  class 
ol  under  ih«^  Xational  Board.  The  subjects  of 
I  in  this  part  will  be  t  (a)  English,  \b)  elementary 
ics,  (r)  elementary  science  or  drawing,  and  each 
tt  be  taken.  A  student  will  be  ditiible  for  grants 
vision  for  two  years,  and  may  then  specialise* 
rhen  lake  up  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  two 
^bjects,  designed  to  extend  over  ihrre  or  four 
tident  may  omit  the  pr**par;itory  course  if  ho 
he  Junior  Grade  uf  the  Intermediate  Board  or 
^t.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  grouped 
ads :  A.  commercial  subjects :  B.  ( j )  modern 
y(l)  mat  hematics,  {3)  higher  commerciaJ  sub- 
pence  (pure  and  applied);  D.  (i)  handicraft, 
[science;  E.  art  subjects.  Grants  will  be  ppid 
ital    number   of    hours   of   attendance   of    fully- 


qualified  pupils  at  rates  varying  from  a  J.  to  15.  9J.,  and 
these  may  be  increased  or  decreased  by  one-tenth  upon  the 
report  of  an  inspector. 

TttE  rules  apply  mainly  to  evening  classes,  but  may  be 
applied  also  to  day  schools  for  a  pp  rem  ices  and  others 
engaged  in  business,  to  schools  of  art,  to  teachers*  classes 
in  technical  schools,  and  to  training  colleges.  The  Depart* 
ment  proposes  to  form  a  register  containing  the  names  ot 
teachers  who,  after  provisional  recognition  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  any  subject,  have  taught  a  class  in  that  subject 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Di*partmf*nt  for  at  least  one 
session.  A  register  for  duly  qualified  teachers  in  all  sub- 
jects is  very  much  required  in  Ireland,  and  now  that  the 
English  register  is  as  good  as  abolished,  those  interested 
in  Irish  education  shouid  press  for  the  extension  of  the 
prmciple  adopt **d  by  the  Department  to  all  schools  and 
branches  of  leaching ;  for  if  a  register  is  needful  for 
technical  schools,  why  not  also  for  day  secondary  schools? 

It  is  when  one  bears  in  mind  general  questions  of  e<ly ca- 
tion such  as  this  that  one  finds  the  latest  Report  of  the 
Intermediate  Board  (that  for  1905,  published  this  summer) 
so  disappointing — a  i>are  recital  of  facts  without  comment 
and  without  any  appreciation  of  the  position  or  progress 
of  Irish  secondary  education  in  relation  either  to  Ireland 
it-self  or  to  other  countries.  Former  reports  contained 
some  reference  to  the  desire  of  the  Board  to  Introduce  in- 
spection, but  In  this  report  there  is  not  a  word  upon  the 
subject*  Has  the  Board  abandoned  its  position?  Last 
winter  there  was  a  loud  c*utcry  from  managers  and  teachers 
about  the  diminution  of  the  grants  made  by  ihe  Board, 
The  Board  passes  this  by ;  it  neither  expresses  sympathy 
for  the  BulTerers  nor  suggests  any  remedy  for  the  future. 
To  judge  from  its  report,  Irish  education  might  be  merely 
an  inanimate  machine,  not  a  human  instrument  full  of 
possibilities. 

TUE  facts  presented  by  the  report  may  be  brii-fly  summed 
up  as  showing  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  uf  the 
Irish  public  to  avail  itself  of  secondary  education  with  a 
diminishing  income  on  the  part  of  the  Board  which  super* 
vises  it*  The  first  is  wholly  satisfactory,  the  second 
wholly  unsatisfactory.  The  number  of  students  presenting 
themselves  for  examination  in  1905  was:  boys,  7*018;  girls, 
2,659  J  loi^U  9*h77 ;  the  highest  on  record,  being  an  in- 
crease on  1904  of  742  boys  and  405  girls,  or  a  total  of 
i,t47,  or  ty^  per  cent*  The  number  who  pass**d  was : 
boys,  4,943,  or  704  per  cent* ;  girls,  1,723,  or  04-8  per  cent* ; 
total j  6,665,  ^^  ^'9  P*r  tent.  This  percentage  is  higher 
than  in  any  year  since  1900.  The  numher  of  exhibitions 
awarded  was  ^  boys,  258;  girls,  84;  total,  343,  The 
amount  of  the  school  grants  was  jC¥h^^^i ;  this  divided 
among  aSJft  schools  shows  an  average  ot  jC^JJ-  H  the 
scale  of  payments  had  been  on  the  same  basis  as  in  1904, 
;i.^73,30tj  would  have  been  required,  so  that  by  compiirlson 
the  schools  suffered  to  the  ej^tent  of  jCii.^H^.  But  the 
Board's  income  decreased  from  £s^*^S^  'fi  '*»'J4  10  ;tr50,5»s 
in  J905*  Besides  the  general  grant,  the  Board  allocated 
/'a, 784  in  bonui^es  to  schools  for  choirs  and  orchestras, 
and  an  additional  j^Cioo  as  pri^ev  at  a  special  competilion 
for  choirs  and  orchestras.  The  amount  of  the  Preparatory 
Grade  Prize  Fund  for  1905  was  j£rt,95e>* 

If  *we  look  ai  the  individual  subjects,  the  lowest  per- 
centage of  passes  is  in  Greek,  ho^*i ;  shorthand  is  657,  and 
geometry  by.ft.  No  other  percentage  falls  below  70,  while 
in  nearly  every  science  s\ibject  the  percentage  is  more 
than  90.  Next  to  English  literature  and  con*position, 
which  is  compulsory,  and  had  9,ftft9  ciindtdatts,  the  highest 


,  fht'  Method  of  5ciVirfL',  Edited  by  Dr,  T.  B. 
[,+249  pp.  (Cliirendon  Press.)  7s,  bd,  net. — 
mer  meeting  arranged  at  Os^ford  last  year  by 
y  for  the  Extension  of  Iniversity  Teaching,  a 
rtur<>«  was  given  by  several  distinguished  men 
Uhe  general  theme  being  the  appiitation  of 
■thod  tn  various  departments  of  research, 
ks  provided  the  material  for  the  volume  before 
fkse  di^ak  with  scientific  meihod  as  a  mental 
Prof*  Gotch   with   the   rise  and   development   of 

sciente  ;  Prof*  Sherrington  with  the  scope  and 
kbysiology;  the  late  Prof-  Weldoti  with  the 
finhcritance  in  animals  and  plants ;  Dr*  W* 
with  psycho-physica!  method ;  Dr,  Fison  with 
1  of  double  stars  j  Sir  Richard  Temple  sketches 
neitt  of  currency  and  coinage ;  Prof-  Flinders 
ibes  the  implications  of  archaeological  evidence  t 
itor,  Dr.  Strong,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  in- 
far  the  invesligatton  of  history  may  be  pursued 

pHnciples.  The  collection  thus  represents  the 
ding  authorittes  upon  some  of  the  most  interest- 
s  in  science,  with  particular  reference  to  method 
lion,  classification  of  facts  and  soundness  of 
I  We  shotild  have  been  interested  in  a  statement 
i  of  scientific  method  in  edticaCion,  but  the 
!^ates  would  probably  have  had  a  difficulty  in 
useful  discourse  upon  the  subject ;  as  it  \>,  the 
ides  a  very  readable  account  of  the  foundations 

(ctwre  of  science,  and  forms  an  excellent  intro- 
i    work    like    Prof.    Pearson's  **Gramn:iar    of 

fifation&  for  the  Siudy  of  ArchiUctufal  History, 
the  complete  Series  of  300  plates,  as  appearing 

rry  of  Architecture  on  the  Comparative 
Prof.  Banisier  Fletcher  and  BaniHter  F* 
i^e  recently  reviewed  in  these  columns  Mr* 
j-tcher^s  admirable  book  on  architecture.  The 
fi  sends  us  the  whole  series  of  plates,  printed 
sheets,  and  enclosed  in  envelopes,  for  class 
e  classified  thus:— <i)  Classic  and  Early 
plates,  4J.  net ;  f^)  Mediaeval  (Romanesque 
tQz  plates,  45,  net ;  (3)  Renaissance  and 
^tes,  4*.  net;  (4)  Non-Historical,  36  plates, 
131.  6d,  net  in  alL  Orders  must  be  given 
^han  five  copies  of  any  one  section,  or  two 
whole  ml  lection.  Lantern -si  ides  of  all  the 
be  had  from  Messr**.  G.  Philip  and  Son,  3^, 
The  work  is  a  standard  work,  and  needs  no 
jjendafion  from  us,  A  series  of  large  lecture 
in.  xaj  in,)  are  also  advertised,  of  which  par- 
^^  obtained  from  the  publisher, 

1 :  Collect  ions  of  a  Busy  Life.  By  Tom 
pp.  (Elliott  Stock.)  6y.  net.— This  is 
disconnected  and  discursive  anecdotes,  all 
;  on  sport  and  school,  fishing,  country  life, 
ears,  bridge,  tireek.  King  Edward's  School  at 
Norway,  with  a  few  chestnuts  about  Calverley 
It  IS  really  quite  entertaining.  Most  of  the 
being  Mr.  Collinses  own  experience* ;  ah 
:ent  and  harmless  ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
lar  to  be  excellent  rules  about  fly-fishing, 
ond  other  kind:;  of  sport.  We  are  bound  to 
ti  very  little  school  in  the  book,  which  is 
[Jng  to  tis  professionally  since  it  shows  the 
ffecH  of  local  influence  on  a  ^006  grammar 
bt   the   country   as   a    whole   15   indifl'erent    to 


educational  questions,  and  the  Board  of  Education  is  afraid 
to  act  on  its  own  r'^sJponsibility,  the  local  bodies  have  a 
distincfly  pernicious  inflttence.  Mr.  Collins  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  good  h^padmaster,  lespet  ted  by  all  his  pupils, 
and  we  wish  he  had  told  us  a  little  more  about  school 
and  less  about  sport.  The  most  remarkable  anecdote  In 
the  book  is  that  of  *'  I.ockyer,  ihp  fireat  wicket-keeper.*' 
"  His  hands  were  a  sight  :  the  pulms  were  driven  in  and 
the  hacks  were  convex  from  the  ronstant  impact  of  the 
ball."  He  must  have  been  indeed  a  sight  amidst  his 
fellows  with  their  convex  piiltr.^  and  the  coniave  backs 
of  their  hand$« 

Fictitious  und  Symhotw  Ctititutrs  m  Art,  with  spedat 
reference  to  their  use  in  British  Hirahiry.  By  John  Viny- 
romb.  Illustrated,  xvi.  +  jjb  pp,  iChupman  and  Hall.)— 
This  is  a  very  entertaining  book.  It  1^  not  a  history  of 
symbolism— that  much  needed  work  for  which  we  are  still 
waiting— nor  a  manual  of  heraldry,  but  it  is  a  sketch  of 
the  symbolic  treatment  of  living  thin|(i>  in  art,  with  speci, 
reference  to  heraldry.  It  begins  with  angels  and  arch 
angels,  and  ends  with  the  sea-dog.  Although  the  treatment 
is  somewhat  scrappy,  ypt  all  through  the  author  gives 
one  the  impression  that  he  knows  his  subject,  and  he  di 
not  fait  to  bring  out  the  principles  which  tinderlie  it.  The! 
I  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  the  book  gains  vastly  in 
I  value  by  belnj^  printed  on  real  paji^r,  ff  we  were  to  men- 
I  tion  a  quarter  of  the  o<ld  monsters  in  this  Man*s  Book 
of  Beasts,  we  should  fill  ihh  page,  so  we  must  be  content 
to  ask  whether  our  readers  know  what  is  a  Cat-a-mountain, 
an  Opmicus,  a  Tityrus,  a  Mantygre,  a  Baphomet,  or  a 
Manticora?  Here  he  will  find  them  all,  along  with  Sala* 
mander.  Basilisk,  Cockatrice,  and'— choicest  creature — the 
"  Panther  Incensed  ''  (p.  a 00}*  There  is  an  odd  misprint 
on  p.  a  20 — Emipuia  for  Empusa. 

Reform    in     Primary     Ediuation.       By     Dr.     Haginann 
t-i6i     pp.     {Williams    and    Norgate.)     ss.    tid.    net.— Thi 
last    sentence    of    Ibis    Inxik    (admirably    translated    by    the 
colleagues  of   the  author  at   St.    Gall)   shuws   the   spirit   of 
the  work  r  "  The  art  of  teaching  is  based  on  self  discipline 
the  gift  is  based  on  the  longing  desire  to  impart  knowledge; 
10  children  in  a  kind  and  loving  manner  :  the  art  of  teach 
ing   is   a    matter   of  the   intelligence,    the   gift    one  of  the 
hciart.-'    The    writer    might,    in    many    ways,    have    been 
writing  in  England  :  at  least,  he  is  profoijndly  d  i  scon  ten  letl. 
The  perusal  of  his  chapters  on  drawing,  history,  arithmetic, 
leaves  us  in   some  doubt  of  the  vaunted   superiority  of  the 
Swiss   schools*  and   the  suggestions  are  all  jjood,    but   not 
very   novel.     When   will    writers   attack    the    kernef  of   the 
difficulty — the   large   numbers   in  dasses?     We   are  greatly 
astonished  at  one   sentence  ;   **  Physical  geography  has  no 
connection    with    histor>/*     Surely    no    geographer    would 
refuwi    Lo    write :     "  History    i$    physical    geography,    and 
physical  geography  is  based  on  geology." 

The  Girh'  School  V'rvjf  Baok  (Public  SchaoU)  with  the 
Indtx  of  Si^hoohnisttesMS.  Issued  under  ihp  direction  of 
the  Editors  of  **  The  Public  Schools  Year  Book.'*  430  pp. 
(Swan  Sonne nschein/*  2J.  6d.  net. — This  work  of  refer- 
ence is  intended  to  do  for  girls'  schools  what  the  well- 
known  '*  Public  Schools  Year  Book  **  has  long  done  for 
boys*  secondary  schools.  Though  I  he  book  may  be  com- 
mended as  being  a  good  first  attempt  at  providing  a  trust- 
worthy  guide  to  public  secondary  schools  for  girls,  \i  is 
at  present  by  no  means  complete,  several  important  and 
well-known  schools  having  l>een  overlooked.  The  publi- 
cation  will  rei^eive  ix  hearty  welcome  from  secondary-school 
mistresses. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  in  letters  which  appear  in  these 
columns.  As  a  rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or 
review  printed  in  The  School  World  will  be  submitted 
to  the  contributor  before  publication,  so  that  the  criticism 
and  reply  may  appear  together. 

Subtraction  of  Vulgar  Fractions. 

The  convenience  of  always  writing  decimal  or  frac- 
tional part  of  a  logarithm  positively  suggests  an  analogous 
method  of  treating  the  subtraction  of  vulgar  fractions. 
Suppose,  for  example,  it  is  required  to  reduce  to  its  simplest 
form  the  expression  2J +  3^-4|  +  8if  -  5/^.  The  method 
most  frequently  adopted,  perhaps,  for  the  simplification 
of  an  expression  like  this  is  to  reduce  the  mixed  numbers 
to  improper  fractions,  express  the  fractions  as  equivalent 
fractions  with  a  common  denominator,  and  so  on.  A 
better  method,  of  course,  is  first  to  separate  the  integral 
and  the  fractional  parts  of  the  mixed  numbers  in  the  given 
expression  and  write  the  expression  in  the  form 

2  +  3  +  8-4 -5  +  i  +  K^-^-VV 
If,  however,  in  separating  the  integral  and  the  fractional 
parts  of  the  mixed  numbers  we  increase  by  i  the  integra\ 
part  of  every  mixed  number  preceded  by  the  minus  sign, 
and  instead  of  the  fractional  part  preceded  by  a  minus 
sign  write  its  defect  from  i  preceded  by  a  plus  sign,  the 
expression  will  take  the  form 

2+3+8-5-6+i+i+T+i+A. 
and  the  simplification  of  the  fractional  part  will  be  effected 
by  addition.     A  proper  fraction  preceded  by  a  minus  sign 
would,  of  course,  be  replaced  by   —  i    +    the  defect  of  the 
fraction  from  unity. 

The  adoption  of  this  method  would,  I  believe,  in  most 
cases  facilitate  the  reduction  of  fractional  expressions  like 
the  one  given  above,  and,  while  assisting  beginners  towards 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  use  of  the  minus  sign,  would 
obviate  the  risk  of  the  mistake  which  not  only  beginners, 
but  more  advanced  pupils,  are  apt  to  make — the  mistake 
of  neglecting  the  minus  sign  where  the  sum  of  the  negative 
fractions  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  positive. 

W.    B.    MORREN. 
Aberdeen. 

An  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 

In  the  July  number  of  your  valuable  magazine,  in  a  brief 
review  of  my  book  on  Descriptive  Astronomy,  the  follow- 
ing sentence  occurs :  **  In  stating  the  work  of  practical 
astronomy.  Prof.  Moulton  omits  mention  of  spectroscopic 
observations,  but  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  they 
form  the  most  important  part  of  modern  investigation." 
While  the  book  undoubtedly  suffers  much  from  sins  of 
omission,  tho  first  part  of  the  statement  will  give  the 
reader  such  an  erroneous  idea  of  tho  stand  taken  in  the 
book  respecting  spectroscopic  investigations,  that  I  shall 
esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  quote  the  following  from 
p.  14  of  the  preliminary  outline,  where  it  is  aimed  to  give 
a  brief  glimp*;e  of  what  is  now  important  in  astronomy  : — 

"  The  spectroscope,  which  is  the  chief  instrument  of 
astrophysical  research,  has  been  in  active  use  in  astronomy 
less  than  fifty  years,  yet  its  contributions  to  knowledge 
have  been  truly  amazing.  The  results  which  it  has 
furnished  are  the  more  precious,  for  they  cannot  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way  ;  and,  indeed,  until  after  the  application 
of  this  instrument  to  astronomical  investigations,  no  one 
had  the  boldness  to  hope  that  the  regions  which  it  has 
revealed  would  evr  be  accessible  to  us.  It  furnishes  us 
with  no  less  marvellous  information  than  the  chemical 
constitution    of    the    sun,    and    of    stars    so    remote    that    it 


takes  their  light  many  years  to  come  to  us;  it  d 
for  us  luminous  gaseous  bodies  from  those  whic 
or  liquid  ;  it  tells  us  much  of  their  temperature  a 
condition ;  and  it  gives  us  the  means  of  deter 
rate  at  which  we  are  relatively  approaching  tow 
receding  from,  them.  Its  application  to  a 
problems  has  been  only  begun,  and  no  one 
what  the  future  developments  will  be." 

This  will  indicate  the  frequent,  though  f 
adequate,  references  to  spectroscopic  work.  F< 
pp.  397  to  410  are  given  entirely  to  the  discus 
principles  of  spectrum  analysis.  The  spectrohi 
explained  on  pp.  429  to  431.  The  applications  to 
cation  of  the  stars,  the  determination  of  stellar 
&c.,  are  explained  in  as  much  detail  as  was  tli 
able  to  an  elementary  text-book.  F.  R.  I 

The  University  of  Chicago. 

AnsEN'CE  from  my  library  prevents   me  from 
Prof.    Moulton 's   book,   but   my  recollection   is 
early  page  he  states  the  work  of  practical  astro 
as  mentioned  in  the  review,  does  not   include  s 
studies.     The  suggestion  was  not  made  that  th 
spectroscopic  research  were  neglected,  but  only 
work    was    scarcely    presented    in    true    perspec 
sentence    in    the    review    following    that    quotei 
Moulton   reads  :   **  It  is  only  fair   to   state,    ho 
astrophysical  inquiries  are  surveyed,   though  th 
cannot  be  considered  altogether  adequate  from  l 
view  of  the  contributions  made  to  this  branch  ol 
by   British  spectroscopists.**  The  K 

Geometry  in  Schools. 

In  your  review  of  my  **  Manual  of  Geometry 
is  expressed  that  the  course  laid  dow^n  therein  1 
considered  sufficient  for  the  school  treatment  d 
Since  the  course  definitely  follows  Schedules  A  ai 
Cambridge  Previous  Examination,  and  indicate 
all  the  theorems,  which  are  followed  by  theoretic 
in  every  case,  it  might  seem  to  a  less  parti^ 
my  own  to  be  sufficient  for  candidates  for  that  t 
and  others  of  a  similar  scope.  This  scope  b 
well  known ;  Schedules  A  and  B  cover  mocll 
ground  as  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid.  Whi 
be  the  defects  of  the  '*  Manual,"  it  does  not 
extend  further  than  this.  W.  D: 
Eton.  • 

It  is,  we  heartily  grant,  unfair  to  an  «ntiMr 
him  for  not  doing  what  he  expressly  sttlet  U 
intend  to  do;  but  we  understood  from  'tt 
the  *'  Manual  "  was  meant  for  a  school 
metry,  and  the  reference  to  Euclid  as  a 
seemed  to  us  to  have  little  meaning  exce|it  < 
tion  that  a  deductive  course  of  geometry  00  J 
Euclid  was  unsuitable  for  schools.  A 
geometry  should,  we  think,  in  its  later 
rigorously  deductive  as  Euclid's  geometry,  ^ 
embrace  more  than  is  included  in  the  **  ' 
ever  excellent  the  Cambridge  syllabus  may  be,  i 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  schools  are  bouB 
themselves  to  it  as  the  final  expression  of  wIM' 
a  school  course.  Trb  V 
--    --      -   - — ^ 

The    School    Worid, 

A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Educational  Woi 
Progress. 
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WARD    STANFORD'S 

SKKIKS    OK 

Orographical  Maps 

ider  the  diraetion  of  H.  J.  MAGKIHOER,  M.A. 

^  ■    "   ■        '  ■  of    this    fievice  of   grey. 


f  but   hy  tho  ciiipl^iyrnvrit .    ^.  _,. 

rvnf,  IfUiiTiini,  many  muum  bnve  IwJiJ  insoite<i 
Iff  t!i*  ifrK^.hic  *;fFeet  ol  tho  i-^il*Hmi>if.  fht)  L^mtoin  liittK 
iwii  lit  thv  *»tdti  1titcrv^.«»  aliuve  rnid  l*|pw  ilu-  neit  lev«]. 
It  cif  T^eiiiiuriniif  vhjblt}  tlm  true  r^iitmfit.  bctwctvs  hm^i 
,  .icejih  ti<(ptijfl.     The   frT>iitk'r«  of  luyiitriea  liuve  }a'€>ti 

J   pail.£:sxim]e: 

f  52  by  62  inches  t  4  miles  to  an  inch  (1 :  253**40). 
i       PHce;  Coloured  Sheets.  16s. 
bunted  on  Rollers  and  Varnished.  20s. 
uicvHse^ry  t  ►  Aiy  thit  tia^j  mmji  i;^  ri^'lit  up  to  ikte. 

P         EUROPE 

1  60  by  54  in. ;  63* i  miles  to  an  inch  U:4.0OO.0OOU 

Price:  CoJou red  Sheets.  16s. 
runted  on  Rollers  and  Varnished,  20a. 

■iTurioi!    uf    rhe    bitUdirjg    uf    a    .?MHtirjLiitj   the    m.ij>  k 


r         APRICJI 

50  by  as  in. ;  115  miles  to  an  Inch  (1 : 7,286,400). 
PHcei  Coloured  Sheets,  Ifis, 

anted  on  Rollers  and  Varnished.  20s. 
tdlent  wft]]  imvp,  juliiUmbly  citjidr  and  iaiiuutl?«.     It  i* 
1!  of  *h«t  **tiiplkity  of  Loljniriii^'  ^^jU  do.'Srhmf. 

ctU3*3  o/  ih9  obo&f   maps  btUt  bm  imt  gratis 
on  oppticaiion. 

PEAnfEfl   TO  nifi  MAJESTY    THE  KfAV. 


fi  *'    Series    of    Physical    Apparatus. 

— — — ^ 

.mCAL  DISC  AND 
RISING  APPARATUS. 


covering  ^li  the 
important 
Bxperij«eiit8 


LIGHT. 


I  ff^,   isyifti  tkt  Stih  Jtfti,ttjhr  I'lT.  o>**t  Cof fruit *,i 

:LENK  AMP  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

STREET.  FINSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


TUDSBURY  PNEUMATIC  INFLUENCE 
ELECTRIC   MACHINE. 


F?%o 


The  plates  of  thete  macbinea  work  in  highly  eanipr«sse4| 
air^  and  ulecLrical  leakage  h  preverited  to  such  an  extent  a«^ 
to  raifiV'  the    volt«^    to   that    of    pi  cites   quite    twice  the 
fliameter, 

Ko.  1  M&chine  ha«  cyliiKJera  6|  m.  diameter,  will  ^ivta 
6-iti.  «parkfl,  and  18*  in  piiwer,  equal  to  an  orflinary  Wims- 
hurHt,  having  10  plates  12  in.  diameter. 


80LE    AGENTS- 

TOWNSON     &     MERCER, 
34,    Cd.moi'nile    St«,    London,    E3.G» 

magnifying"" 

READERS 

FOR 

THERMOMETERS,  BURETTES,  &c. 


Price 


4/6 


£ach« 


Post 


Free, 


Two  pointers  are  fixc*!l  in  the  fieM  of  view,     The  Reaiki'  i& 

aupportett  against  theTheruKmietert  or  other  griulmvtctl  das^ 

Tube,  by  a  springs  wiiiuh  may  b«  rtjkafjotl  by  th«j  Euurtli 

finger  aa  tJie  haufl  moves  the  instruwent  up*or  down. 

When  tfrtitartHff  sUiir  fitnmft^r  fff  thn  Th*-ftttom*'tmfr  Tiibf* 

JOHN  J,  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  Ltd,, 

KINGSWAY,     LONDON,     W.C. 
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SECOND-HAND  TEH-BOOKS. 

W.   HEFFER  &  SONS,  of  Cambridge,   hold  an  immetiie 

slock  of  School   Books  in  alt  flepartinenti  of  Itleralure. 

Spetiai  terms  itre  given  to  SchooU  and  CoJle|ea.     Ftease 

apply  if  you  are  wantmg  any  Booki 

The  foUowmg  Cataltigiie^  maj  he  hail  on  applit^a^tioD  ; — 

Hathotnatloal  and  Physical ;  CI&sBioal  t  Natural 
ScioAGea  :  Hietory. 


FOREIGN     BOOKS. 

Parecls  ruciivetl    daily    fitjm    iUg    Coiitiiient.      FHKNCH 
BOOKS  supplkfl  in  4  d»>»;  GERMAN  BOOKS  in  s  da) a. 


nil.  HEFFER   Sl   SOlf  S, 

Booksellers,  CAMBRIDGE. 

UiiderlAkob  tverv  fleycriptioji  of  Letterprenii  Printing, 
and  makes  a  ^p^^ciality  of 

PRIN^irXNO     FOft     SCHOOI^S 

l*ro9p<t^t.tiises  (with  or  without  lUustraliuni^j, 
Eeports,  Exana.  Papers,  Testimonials,  ftc.,  kt.\, 

uu)*t  rfirrft'iiy  prints/,  nmt  wiriftft  conAtitnte  o6irrrr»C 


Addk&^s 


THK   RUGBY    PRESS,  RUGBY 


AMERICAN    SCHOOL     ANn    & 
TEXT^nOOK    AGENCY. 

PERRY  (AND  OTHER)  PICTURES. 
COLOUREO  PICTURES  ANQ  BLACKBOARi 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

t-:-'""'f >'     /iV ,     ..■dihd    by    Pr\>k'**t.r      ■- 


PlH.  xii.  -i-  L«r:,  with  :i  ["IjitL-ps  nn4  iii  i^tJi-t  f  ]lu»iraUt«». 

SOUND    AND    RHYTf 

By  WALTER  EDMUNDS.  M.A 

BOE  Of  Models  for  the  \}m  of  Teaeli«i*£. 

BAILUERE,  m%k\l,  &  COX,  8,  HEiirrrTi  Sfitn, 


HAT  BANDS,  BADGES,  CA 

At  Wholesale  Prices  through  Itanufactur**^ 

Wrltc- 
StttopL  AiiKjrt,  I,  Arundel  Vmw,  Chi-lnisfortl  lU**l,ll 


MAGMILLAN'S  LATEST  EDUCATIONAL   BOQKg 


ritKxvii. 


Com- 


A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL   FRENCH   PRIMER. 

pHiiiug  Reaikr,  (inifiinmi,  lind  Kxtiui!*eH,  uitb  ji  Chap- 
ter oij  Frenoh  bounds  xincl  hii^U  of  Wotdi*  fur  PrsK^tico 
in  Fronunt-^ifttion  nnd  SpeJHng.  By  OTTit  HtHr-iwASN  and 
E VG fe N  ^  P K  L L f  '<s t  K K .      * ' ny\v  11  H \  o ,  "ti- .  <  id . 

S1EPIiA|4N'S  NEW  PRIMARV  FRENCH  SERIES. 

MICHEL  PERRIN.     Par  Majm^he  Bawk.    Adapted 

uik\  Edited  by  K  LirTT<>s  CAkirK,  M, A,     GMh*  Hvo,  Ih. 

HISTOIRE  DE  LA  MfiRE  MICHEL  ET  DE  SON 

CHAT-  Por  1^  iJK  I'A  Hi  iioi.iKHK.  Kdjtwi  ity  E* 
PKlXtsi4ir.it.     tflobe  8vo,   b, 

SIEPMANn  S   CUSSICAL   FHENCH  TEXTS. 

New   \ol. 

MONTESqUIEU.^LETTRES  PERSANES  (Selec- 
tions?.    Er|itt-d  by  E,  P*:r.MjwiKK.     Ul<tbe  Svo.  [iVAor^, 
Tart  11.     Ni^arlv  Rpndv. 

NEW   FRENCH   COURSE   FOR  SCHOOLS,     By 

C.  Coi%^Ni>  Pkkry,  Ph.M.,  and  Dr.  Uevh.  Part  L, 
In.  fkb     Pnrt  n.     Ni?iiHy  Ready. 

T^i-  !    nt  dL.j.i*4rtwf«.' Ill  trut'ljiw-kj*  ftpr 

t  ( III  J .  1 1  [  I? r  ileulK,  f  {)  ti i m pit  mtj d  d f  rtn.  t 

Itnih  -i,*uk-li  Jift  Uuuting,  FlNhliitf, 

>ihoi>  MiI]ulifji|Ltki>ti  with 
Vli^tJ^iit'lir   tifirrxi*,    uf   tht' 


L'utv\i«U>  L..r  V^iu. 

f'OMMEIWE. 

HOOPER   ARir   CRAKAM    SERIES.     N*  w  Vul 

THE  FOREIGN  TRADERS  DICTIONARY  OF 
TERMS  AND  PHRASES  IN  ENGLISH,  GERMAN, 
FRENCH.  AND  SPANISH,  t  ompik-d  by  J4>u;8 
i;kaii  v.v(  iind  G*:oKiiK  A.  S.  Oi-iv  jch.     Ctowji  S\u^  3s.  iki. 


MA  Til  EM  A  TIVS  A  ]SD  SC'U 

TRIGONOMETRY   FOR   BEGINNEI 

J,  B,  Loirk,  MA.,  and  J.  M.  Cjiji^^  j 
H^?^■oM^I  Impre!*ssion  Sow  He 

AN   INTRODUCTION   TO   THE    SCl 
PRACnCE  OF    QUALITATIVE   CHEIJ 
LYSIS.     INORGANIC.     By  CiiAri 

F.CS.,  At'.     StH^mid  Impre&slon. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  SANITARY 
CHEMISTRY:  OF,  the  Chamistry 

and  Food.       By    Professor    E,     H.    8. 
Crown  ^i\u,  t)?j.   iut, 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PRINCIPI 

CATION.     A  ytudy  in  the  8ci*?jjtte  uf 
Pixifes^or   Herman    UaU&i^uu    Hohnk,  | 

AN    OUTLINE    HISTORY    OF    Ti 
LANGUAGE,      By  Vwt  Oli% mt  R 

Crf»wn  Hvu,  H^.  tfel.  net. 


KEY  JLST  PUBLISH LD 

AN     INTRODUCTION    TO    PRA( 
GRAPHY.     isy    A.   T.   Simhoss,    Rsi 
Rn  itATiUsciN,   xM.A.     3*.  6d,     KKV,  :i*.l 

MACMILLAN  k  Ca,  Lm.  ST.  MARTINS  STHEET,   LONDOK,  \V,a 
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SONNENSGHEIN  &  CO.,  Ltd 


MARITIMA     SERIES. 

;0K    v..   A.   SONNEXSCHKIN,   D.Llir. 
lEW  VOLUME  KOW  READY. 

;  WAR  OF   INDEPENDENCE.     A 

for  iit^gt*int^r!i,  uiilj  Nf>li*:*,  ICtereises, 
utiil  Mips.  By  Charles  I).  Ch^muehs, 
i,  fesvo,  price  ^3.  This  book  upplicB  to  I  ireyk 
U  whjcli  Piufessifir  Sounen^dieiii  has  ex* 
bis  Oi^i  Afiit-iJi/HJH  am]  Ff*o  I'ntt^a.  It  is 
Kiil  piipiU  bej^iTmiiig  lireek  will  have  been 
tin  fur  rtt  Jea-^l  two  yisars.  The  slory  of  the 
of  lutlepenpierj^e  (18:^1-1^27)  \a  told  with  thf3 
ilKjut  1/250  words,  nearly  all  of  whioh  occur 

flMA.     A  Latin   Story   for    beginnerf;, 
nar  and  Ejtt^i-ei&ei,     By  Frai  K.  A.  80NSCKS* 

dUj,  HvOy  price  2», 

lilt   At^  dearly  rlpfbt  \n  t::«nieeption  *urf  Hdiiiimljiy 
B^AXlcTTf  ^r^A.tti.:!!.  tlhlcf  tufl|%ct4jr  for  Ihu  Tmlu* 

j^U'e  tiitnidu*  Him  lt>  I*n.t1ii  Unit  bi^  comi;  tnick-r  my 

|«LLJ>.,  ktc  ti.^4  Cbior  Iiispoctoi'  of  3ctio<>l«aud 
'  "fttid. 

A  Latin  Htorj,  being  a  Sequel  to 
pif  with  (ii  mill  mar  and  Kjcemses  lo  the  end 
nr  Accidence.     Clotb,  8va,  price  2s.  ikl. 
bent*  MirJ  thu  *MM(k  ih*y  tie  oxiftdoitily  rtidtimmctiiiiotl 

tii  twu  jMirtimiH  iv\  Ui^  L'-ntiiiry  !*  hi^ti>ry  In  taiay 
fencli  gniMimar  m-fl  U  Tioct^ftiiry  \t*  clucJiljibu  tho  «tory, 
nth  u,ii  iMM!Oitnt  of  tlie  l)riU>ii«  in  tlko  Hi>ijju.u  Foriod, 
]  tlic  Utinj^^wa;:*  —  Hm^k^n  i^ttt. 

ilirp  hotikfi  tin  lUJt  *  gUd  tho  plU/    Tlaey  tnerqly  rnnkc 


SCHOOL    YEAR    BOOK.     (Public 

lie  First  Annual  Isi^iie,  under  the  direction 
Sors  of  th©  **PubUiJ  Sohook  Year  Book/' 
f  ahortly.     Crown  8vo,  doth,  2s.  fid.  n&t. 


HOUSEWIFERY.    By  C.  F.  Prton- 

Id  01  PS  lie  Economy  Teacher,  T>indon  County 
twb).     Crown  Kvo^  'is.  fJH. 

e  iind  cleirTy  writtim  t'lpoRitloD  of  the  elemfiit* 
■Jig".  .  ,  *  It  fflUsnTi  lin^  llnei  Ifttd 
^r,  and  thnttld  pfG'tf  i}«?fut  both 
—Scroti  man. 


UrS    HYGIENE,       Adapted    to   the 

ii   the   Boiird  of    hMtiofltioiu     SUge  L,  1905. 

EVAVs.  XAtnml  Sciencie  Master,  Municipal 

hfml^    Burnley^    Author    of    **  Botany    for 

"  Biology  of  Poultry  Keeping*'*  A.c»     With 

Aom.     Crown  Hvo,  3a,  flcL 


IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  EDUCATION. 

JDUCATION  AND  NATIONAL  LIFE.  | 

B[jt<'r  on    the    K volution    of    the    Rehgloue   f 
y  T.  E.  0.  DE  MuNTM(iHEJSt.i*     Crown  8vo, 


thniightful,  nril  tximpcrfttely  roAsnnijd.  the  Ji*^r*erft 


NEW  CUASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

NEW  VOLUME  NOW  READY. 

PLUTARCrS  LIVES  OF  ARISTIDES,  MARCUS 
CATO,  DEMOSTHENES,  CICERO,  LVCURGUS, 
AIJD  NUMA.  Crown  8ro,  234  pages,  limp  cloth,  3s*  M. 
net  I  leather,  4e.  6d.  net 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  BIJOU  SERIES. 

BROWNING'S  SAVU    AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

liy  SrsAN  CcN>-|Sti'riiN,  Author  of  '*  The  Story  of  Aritli- 
iTi«itiu*"    Pott  8vo,  la,  M»  iioir,  cloth ;  *M.  net,  leather* 

ANTHOLOGY    OF    FRENCH     POETRY.        Jiy 

FREi>tFUf'  LA^^Tos,  M.A*      Pott  Svo,  Isi.  tjd*  netj  clotli  ; 
2>i.  net,  leather. 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  CURRICULUM. 

Catuerinb  L  Dodd,  M,A.    Crotrn  8vo,  is.  0<1. 


I'.y 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  COMMON   LIFE.     A  Theo- 

rulicti)  and  Practical  Text'Bo<:>k  for  ^students  In  Second* 
ary,  Domeiiic  Economy,  and  Rural  Schoob*  By  Joiiw 
C*>H"«j<.-it.  B,Sc,  (Lond.h  F.ia,  RCS.  With  Tti  Illus^ 
trations.     Crown  8vo»  3e,  6(i 


A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  **  STANDARD  PLAYS  FOR  AMATEUR 
PERFORMANCES  IN  GIRLS*  SCHOOLS/* 

SCENES  FROM  THE  GREAT  NOVELISTS-      liy 

Eu'^Jisi  Foi:KKTip\  Imperial  Uimon,  with  Costume  UUih- 
tnilions,  *2'f,  Ikh     Pjvper  Edition,  without  Pktt'S,  ^d, 

INSECT  PESTS*      By  F.  MARnx-DuNCAK,     111ns- 

liutLul  with  Originael  Drii wings  and  Photographs.  Ciovvn 
tivo,  2a.  6d.  net, 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  WORDS.    By  M.  C.  Oarman, 

Engli^^h  Master,  Khtwlivieh  School,  CWro.  Specially 
ailapted  for  Higher  Clrade  Sehoola  and  Pupil  Teachers* 
Centres?-     Crown  8vOp  cloth»  2a. 


ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES.     With  Answers. 

By  J,  IxM^AN,  F,R,<i.8.,  HeAtlmaater  of  Ormond  School 
for  Boys,  Duhlin.     Crown  Svo,  1b. 


ARITHMETICAL   WRINKLES.      By   X    Logax, 

F* E.G. 8.,  Headmaster  of  the  Ormond  School  for  Bq^9, 
Dublin.     Crown  8vo,  la. 

SURE  STEPS  TO  INTELLIGENT  FRENCH,     hy 

H.  R.  Bbasley^  late  Headm&ster  of  Homaey  Grammar 

Sohool.     Crown  Svo,  li, 

"An  6fid«ftT0QT  hj  m  faE>«dmut«r  ^f  lottg  «xpedeiic«  to  bT«fek  ill* 
dtftd  EngUAb  tactliod  of  tttMhing  &  tanfuftft  hj  tt»  gtuamar  aloiiF/' 


SUNNEN3CHEIN   ^  dO,  Ltd.,  25,  HIGH  STREET,  BLOOMSBURY,  W.C, 
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UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATION 
POSTAL  INSTITUTION. 


Mmiufjer^UR.  K  y.  WEYMOUTH,  M.A. 
7,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND.  LONDON,  W  C. 


TDToiis,'-Twtfnty -Bight  Tufcors,  Grarluatas  m  wry  high 
Honotjrs  I  Medallist's^  First  Cluss  Honours,  A,e.)* 

Postal  Classes,  ^Tlie  Irmtitution  hm  apeciiilly  pi^parcfd 
Courses  for  many  E^taniiiuitiane,  e.^r.^  th(? 

CAMBRIDGE     HIGHER     LOCAL 

AND 

OXFORD     HIGHER     LOCAL. 

Frcparation  also  for  Uiiiveryitv  EsLAitiiniitions  generally. 
Teach ei-s'  Diplomits,  Oxford  and  Cambritlge  Locale ^  and 
Mc^lical  ExaminatioTift*  Also  for  Scliolarship?.  Larg*f 
Landing  Library* 

One  liiousiiiid  one  hundred  and  ten  U.E,F,L  Htirdent^ 
have,  during  the  last  eleven  year^,  |>a»$ed  the  Coml>rtdge 
Higher  LocaX  gaining  2W  marks  of  distinction. 

Thirteen  U*K.P,L  Candidate b  paased  the  Oxford  Higher 
Local  I'Jtily,  lft(»fi)  Examination,  several  in  the  Fifi^i  Cla^a; 
HP  failura?. 


For  Pror^pet^tn^,  Name^  of  Tutorif,  U. E.P.I*  pnhlications, 
Free  fiuide  to  the  Candiridge  Higher  LcKJal,  Ac,  apply  to 
the  ilflnagen 


A    GREAT    TEACKIIttO    Al 


CROOKES'  VERNIER  R 


i'lhv.'»it4'>4  liy  Ml.  S.  Irwin  til i.ik^^»  of  B*f' 

Invaiyahle  to  Untversity,  Science ,  and 


Ctfliil.iu-!- 


4,  All  #MbUnu^v  AiifUtaf  Scn^c  in  dt^grees,  1 
Pricif  3/S  iut 

iiHv  iii  the  TumitT  OM  tutmy  |>retfl^'. 
A  lin-ife  wmidun  llocidui  for  riciq^iitiBttit  nn  |m 
til  viiiuic  I'liiA*— Ciiii  fim}  »uifi*\\L'i].     iViC'tv*  ('li  «|q 
^KLK  Makeh- W-     Mm,     M- 
^^lt1lelIl&tienl,  f^riiW-inhf,  Ltiid  Srnv.jylUK'  lt*»! 
47.   FINSBURY    PAVEMENT, 
and  at  GROSVEKOH  WOf?KS, 

G.  GUSSONS'  TECHNICAL  \ 

BROUCHTON,    MANCHES' 
A  NOVEL  ATWOOD  Mv 

Cii«tt<»n«*   Patent  flibbon  or  T«.|>«  At 

This  «iJT«rmtui»  lit  aut-*jtiiivf^-.  *!■■-    i -  ■■f   t^.      .     f 

miii  the  ALH^elcrmtion  »ri- 
mnd  may  b«  dfitflrmined 

All   Ai  regiment  ia  pr.^ .--..,    ..,,,.,.,    , . ; . 
Mohan  to  Unif«»ii],  Moilaii  ua  deiiieted  on  tb«  ' 

The  raibcikine  JA  eotiBtructfid  wHL  the  ifr^ti 
I A  Htr«^iii^'  ttiid  nmdo  for  school  use. 

Cussons'   New   Capatan    System    «C 
Kiti^rirnontal    Mechanic*    i-    '^«^)- 
:Scli  tnil  I  iH.b*jrat  ury  W  i  irk .     N  n  imj  ujit;  i  < 

In  every  in4tniHe  wt>  hitW  rt^e&ivv  1 
and  ijif  the  ftCLiifftey  oiitiilitnble  by  th...  .[  ^  *■  "  " 

Fletchar**  Wave  Une  Troll«y  Appi&rAt 


ELECTRICAL  TEi 
INSTRUMENT] 

TANGENT  OALVANONIEI 

SPECIAL  DESIGN.     THOROUGHLY 

AS    USED   BY 

BIRIVflNQNAM  mmiHl  TECKWC 
SPECfFtCATlON, 

Mahogany  baae  9  m*  diam* 

Fibre  atmpension,  Afuminlufn  p#iii 

Dial  4^  in.,  with  mirror* 

Bh  in,  ring,  wound  with — 

25  turns  No.  IBJOD  tyrna  m.  m,\ 

W^th  glass  shade.     Height  over 

PRICE  each     ,.. 


FULL  PARTICULABS  ON  APFL 

CATaLOQLBS    FUBB^l 


PHILIP  HARRIS  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  biriviingi 

'  '  DUBLIN. 


SCIENTIFtC     tNSTRUMENT     SPECIALISTS. 


riHSTCK  aV  IMCUAIiy  t'LAT  «<«l>  »t!H,   t.llllTIm,  BMAD  aTlKET  HIr.L,  1L.C.,  AXD  DUWIAT, 
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EUGENE  S  GRAMMAR, 
EXERCISES,  AND   METHOD. 

Tli«  Siucient's  Coinp«i*aUve  Gmmmar  or  the  Freneb  Lnti- 

Puage.    Witli  311J  liHtOi-iGil  8k<?teh  «I  tiiL>  Funuutijii  ..if  Fr'.iicJi. 
_        .  r  r  1 , ,     -  r  , ^ F  r  1  ]  11  i ,  H^hf>fll!i,    W j til  EierciK*.     By  O .  J5uf  *». 
■■(ji^tftr,  We*!tmiii«terflchoaL   ilst  Edition^ 

■-<%  2s,  ed* 

"Vh^  I  :i  i^rumipjiT  like  t1ii».  lis  in  ItwUt  m  ak^  tii^it 

grthiLl  ill  -x^  tiiitdo  in  the  teachitig  of  imxltirti  an  well  tw  of 

an^'i^^''  !  i  »'*  "   1  -  and  obficrrfttioiiA  juxs  nlS  scicotlfif- 

alfy     ■  .  Kiif^e'H  Ijncik  in  uuc  that  *e  cAJi 

w[T,  hli^ici*  funitiL  of  Iiirge  wlwiolft."— 

^^■. .   ^. 

Flt^neh  Method.  Ell(?moiita,]^'  Ft^^neh  l^c^smm.  VAki'y  ItuIcM  niid 
Ejtu^njweii  pfxiiLLmtoty  td  **Tfcic  J^tudtuti  CfirtJ|)4mitlvt;  FTcndi 
iimmm-ir/     Uy  the  (mmc  Aiithir*     iTth  Kditiun.    Crown  ri^o, 

c^'tin  Is,  6d. ' 


"  Exlrumely  well  dwticJ    -A^^cmffOrra/  Fr^i^Ji. 

HUGO*S  LBS   HI8ERABL.es. 

Les  Mlsermbles.    r^^  PiiucriiMTue  Kpiaodui'.    Edited,  with  Li Ic^  midi 

^\^t»^*,  by  J.  BiasLM^  B*A.,  Lil^^imiui-  FYciieli  MA^tur,  liulwirh 

L^jUege,    Two  Vol*.    C'rown  «yo,  i-loth,  cfich  3s.  ftil* 

**A  w*trthy  lUldiliuii  to  our  ftifck  of  Frej|i?h  renrting  1jiiok»t  whirli 

w  Ul  lit  w  L'lami  cd  hy  ii  r  t  jii  1  >^  r!  r  -  ■,  smui lerK,     >1    11<  ncJlt  s  nr*  Les  nrc  f lill 

imd  to  till?  jAiijjt ,  Id.-  r  !H  ftoiiud,  njjfl  Im  tnijiJilc]iiitifn>  tdif*- 

n\M.licJ''—Tht  JtiHM-nt' 

'MLiii  iltum  exti^Hi'  .  iiuttin^  fortli  Iiia  acloctimi  <<f  the 

1^1  u>tr.  Mtiri  king  vpiKKlt^r.  ^A  Viet-j  Hvigint  niii*tyii»ieee,  4krtd  hiU>idij£iL'  It 


HUGO'S  NOTRE  DAME. 

Victor  Huso. -Notre  Dame  de  Paris,    Adtiptcd  t<A  the  i\m  *4 

I^uboMlii  uiirl  Lk>lle^c?i  hy  J.    Ilkiii^tLk,  11. A.,  Inic  ScniMF  rretiiiii 

Mai*t4'i ,  tmiwif  h  Ciillvfrv.    Two  Vols.    Cmwii  ^v^J,  vlotJi.  eiit;li  3s, 

vRtA  rK>ta:hi  alK-iitid  ill  |<;<.itMl  rcJMJvrii)g»  M  jit'iittucusi  nn\  iAitM?-\i^, 

MjiportiiTie  rcuuiiki*  on  thi?  pVii\Kst  ni*):tiiiiiL'-  i*!  wi.ni*-.  lixkI  hklornial 

IntortinvUfju  ntccflisiiry  t^j  eltji.'idntj:  tli*'  i 

♦Hlis  faraoiih  w^rrk,  Adaple'l  with  ^  rimJ  juhlif- 

litcutt  '  ■  .  prcsiiijitji   evt^ry   factor  wUjlI  ;    :    t4igiiithcr  to 

tnJike  IL  perfcL't  M:hi>t>l  btjcfk."— Ai^wf^atOf , 

** BquiplKd  In  the  J«ime  uneellciit  maBnor  n*  the  wruu  i^uthMrii 
*  MlliMfrtiljle*.'^  .   .  .   Sldkem.  rtTJ  rtdinirtiWc  M.;ho«iiI  Ijook."^ — .Vf</»jjjrf  m. 


FRENCH  CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH 
STUDENTS. 

Edtfcei],  With  ljitii.«jiji!hin  \m\  Nrttt-si,  hy  U:'»N  Ukjiuw,  51. A.,  lHt« -d 
Kin^'i  L'uUcgc.     I'nt:.  jm:!  V4>Iuriifi,  pnpc]' Ixmli^Ipi,  9d,  ;  ol-^th.  Is. 

I.    Radne,— L«&  Plnldeups, 

'1.    Cornei  He .  -  Ho  face, 

li     CorneiUe.    CInna* 

4     ntoll^re«-Le  Bourgeois  Gentiihomme. 

'*.    Comellle^  -Le  Cld, 

^'-    Mollere.— Les  Precleuses  Ridicules* 

T     Chaieflubrkmd,    Voyages  eti  Amerique* 

»*  Xftv,  de  M al sir©,— Prison niers  du  Cnueasc  el  Le 
L^preux   d'Aoste* 

i  0.    Moltfere. -  M isiin th rope*    Uy  u ,  ii .  t xa h k ic     i  a* 

TL  Chanson  de  Roland*  Hf«t(>dcul,  lTrifti:«i,  ^luJ  linui^iiuatnal 
IntrfwlLLetiun,  Th*x.H;  ruHAoget^i  with  E^pliU4)it.uiy  Nidc^  nnd 
jiA  Eu^lish  TnLtiaUtiuji.    By  CtunK  I',  Cwmjeil.    Scwud,.  iNi, 

'  rjuiiD|iAF«d  with  other  book*  huvlnji^  the;  smrticului,  tliew  Uj<L»k^ 
d(^»crvc  very  fATCFuniblc  mention.  Ft  s  iln  u-ltA  urc  ^ttll  a^leci^^id  ; 
lltf^j  nevtrcoiiniijt  the  Ciipitil  I..  -  imi^ingtof 

tlMf  gfaTiimiir  or  tht  dictioiiiLri',  pujjirf*  Utrf- 

DCAt^i^ml  they  Are,  iiiorvtjvrr,  i    -n,!  t.^  ^|,,. 

pgint."— ^('J'*;  n^«l_^  Ktrittt, 


SCHOOL  TEACHING  AND  8C 

REFORM* 

Dy  Sf(  OLIVER  LKfiM^iL,  PiJtici^tiil  <.t  tlu.  * 

''Wi*  hoArtily  Ltttnaiund  ?*ir  OHlTcr  Ij-^'I. 
]irof(M.«(ion  a*  it  T<i]ittjible,  th'jujjhtfnl^  «iid    ii- 

tilt'  re  it'll  t  (ti&eiiwiitniB  ail  ttiTicAtimli." — ^v-A^V* 


.1 1  Si    HiJAltV      Cxii'*'!]  ><T*.\  i>lt> 


REFORM    IN    PBIM 
EDUCATION 


FAlHioii  fjy  H.  H,  FIOAR. 
With  a  FrrfAJ'j-c  Hy  f-iros  J ' 


RIMAM 
9N.      ■ 


WEISSE'S    SHORT    GUIDE 
GERMAN    IDIOMS. 

lltiinf  i\r  roUcttlaii  **\  thtf  Fdii^Hj*  iii-Hi  In   n*t. 

while  tl;c  jik  I  ^x^^.ou ,,..  .  ,  „,j^.,,r..-;..,,  ..  , ,^        ,    ; 

cue  wntd*  will  mr^to  tt  r?i-*<y  (ov  tfec^  »^ttid-in,t  tm  reic 


HOW    TO    LIVE. 


J  1ST  UEAliV 


osid  EdJtiiiii.    *sttfl 


How  10  Live,     A  ^iiort  .4nr^itfiii  in  Kn 
Lite,  with  btici  rtf  '      ...i-. 

tin.  Older  P'ifSliiii* 
t.H.L'.P.,    J  l\.    A. 
htiirmjurj.    EtMi:rriiii-    m  i     -  -i      -i 
|,i  vt3r]tuHjl, 


MEDICAL    INDOOR    GYMNAE 

liKCKMl.V   l'L:iiLi>«lli;i>.     It^Jiny  s^..,  3s.  t 

,vx\il  iinmcnjuit  lllitvlrinitn-t  %u  tW  T'fl 

Medical    Indoor  Gymnastics  i  or,    a    Sv 
Exerclsies  for  H0me  Use,     i 

l'ri.ai:i.kitii^n   of   iiu*lr]i   I   ' 

ii^'UJiM'^tii'i  hiAtitiitii»ri  i 

►iv  Hi  avii.r  Cn.*Krr,  MJk      • 

Kf I  iti  uti ,    I  n  v;il  i  iiil  ik  I*  ^ » « ►[  1 1  i'*i.i.  b  uu  »  ^  iui 


GERMAN  CLASSICS  FOR  EH< 
STUDENTS. 

With  >ijitcfc.    Cnm-vi  *iTo,  t>«i«e(f,  ^ 
Schiller's  Ued  voti  der  Glc-'f*  '^ '     ^  f  i 

ri-eni^cLii'l  liiillJMis.     Uy  ' 

ScblVler  s  Maria  Stuart* 
SehlUer  s  Minor  Pc^ems  and  B;4U*id4,     Uy  a% 
Schiller*— Der  NefTe  als  OnkeK    !■>  V.  PmilM 
Goethe's  Ipblgenl«  auf  T&uri!»,    >vuh  Nntr*  1 
Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea.     Ry  M.  M 
Goethe's  Esmonu    Uy  il  ai-kt. 
Lesslng's  Emilia  Galotil*    ttir  li,  Ii».i>., 
Lessln^^s  Minna  von  Barnhelin.    Iiy  J.  3^J{ 
Grimm's  Marehen.    isy  w.  s.  \iu  mi^ 
Andersen's  Bliderbuch  ohne  Blldcr.    Hy  x%. 
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5rs.  METHUEN'S   EDUCATIONAL  LIST. 


^E:  Studies  In  Qarcien  and  School. 

F*  JaMfc^^   lute    liiHttuttor    tt*    the    Wilt<*hirt;    CiMUity 

I  plftiit  w  Bttidted  frf»m  the  b«gionIii|f  on  lytteni^tta 
I  eii«rd]tir  dKHieii  ubeer vAt  Li>i3  tt  &&  d  e  %  jriartnusu la.  B very 
ber  will  find  tt  triTiiluciblu. 

IINION    OF    MAN.     By   E.    Fkotherok. 

It  iiLtTtKluctJan  to  tbQ  study  of  geogrmphy  In  itn  hutuan 
AtQ  show  wbnt  miiij,  ea|>uc[n11y  tn«  Briton,  i»  by  hi* 
t  Kli9  world  li«iritag&.  I<  rum  fif«t  to  liuit  tbe  work  Is  cul- 
»ur»«o  tbo  •tudent  diligently  to  enquir*  into  the  rittl 
[icreiuliigly  confront  tbt:  gttAt  natfoiui  of  the  Oftrtti. 

MITH'S  ANIMALS.    By  K  Selo^^.    Illus- 

J^m^htg  CcmtiniLHitifl  Kcader  for  lower  forrafr^  bealdcfi  iu- 
^^^biuuiii]«t  conveys  miichn&tiind  hlitvry  InfortdAdon. 
^^^P  brlgbt  and  luiereatiti||f  way,  Nud  i»  c«inmendably 
HH^^goody  "  tone  which  mare  m  many  cbildreti*« 

pF  EUROPE.    By  E.  M,  Wxlmot-Bijxtok, 

mL  !£urii|iCHii  Uimliftj.  Conclifl  and  carefully  com|?41«3, 
rat  the  utid  ff  ench  c^ll»pt^J^. 

ITS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

By  IL  E    MALiijv,  MA,     Fifth   KditUm.     jUvi^edund 
o  AjiriJt  llM>iJ.     I*,  ltd- 
rlbm  in  QutUne  the  ImpcHol  and  Uycnl  Doverrmiuiit  of 

I Q E O M ET RY.    ByNoKL^.  Lyuox.    Second 

llni-.  ] ,  wit]  I  :>  ci  1 1 1 1 1  gnmifl'tti  id  ii  u  tiir  i  wji  Excri^lfOii,    St. 
<'f  ihi'*  p!>|>uliir  tssxt'thjok  eont^ioltiA^  Icrawn*  on  the 
blygon»  and  lormn  of  Solids,  with  over  300  addltlcxn&l 


(  IN  PHYSICS.    By  C.  K  J^^ksox,  B.A,, 

MiLster  Rit  tir-.idfurd  Grmtnmar  Sthool.     Cruwn  8vo, 

kt»  work  k  ti>  «|iiipr»ly  i\  cuUectiori  of  ot^or  one  tboUMind 
euTtsrlug  tbo  averagy  i'h>'alui»  Cuunc  in  Bvcondary 


A  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY  NOTE- BOOK:  for 

Matriculaitian   and    Army  Cancii<dateK      KiLny    Kjcitt^rj- 

njontj;  on  tht?  Ctunmoner  rin3.-t;Lii.'LK.     JJiy  N.  K.  Uhowk,  iLA.,  li.f^c, 

Senior  Sdonce  Hafltgr  tfct  rMmi^jrljiTti  Schfxih    Crown  4U>,  Is.  Od.  nat. 

A  genfiriid  introduction  to  Pi^ictiLiil  Ch£'mi«try  buiud  on  aomv  ye&ra' 

experiencsc.     Only  tha  iimplest  metliods  have  been   given,  and    the 

frit  p^rimfjn  til  (iro  arran^r^  in  logfaU  Hqyenc& 

Fi'd  ptirtiCidfii-M  Kill  bt  J*J*(  cm  ftpfH irtiimn^ 

ELEMENTARY    EXPERIMENTAL    SCIENCE.— 

rin>ilCfl,  by  W.  T.  CLotfjn,  .\,R,CjS  .  fHRMiMTKY.  by  A.  B* 
JiTNfiASr,  lL8c.  With  i  Tlutifs  tind  i:»4  [Ii;i^j4m».  Third  Edition, 
Reviatnl,     2rt.  (ici^ 

ELEMENTARY  EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY, 

By  A  K.  Di'SSTAK^  ti.»c.,  H«nd  uf  the  Chcuittttil  Litifmrtment,  Rii«t  < 
Ham  Technlcja  CoUego.     With  4  Plrtt^a  und  ll}U  l>iii(fmni!*.    Cffiwn 
6vo,  Im, 

LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLA- 
TION, By  E.  C.  ilAKcHAirr,  M,A.,  I'cUuw  of  PctcrhyumE,  €am- 
bKdgB^  and  A.  IL  Cook,  M.A,,  AMi»t«nt  Master  at  8t-  Paul'* 
Bcboal    Crown  8to,  li*  fld, 

A    NEW  JUNfOR   ARITHMETIC.     By  H.   Bomfas 

Smith,  M.A.,    1!,  i.ln.  i--,  i    ^li    Khi.^  h:.hv,n<i  VU.  Hrhixi,    I^ythiini. 
Cnowii  stTc*.     With  ArHWiM-i,  ^k,  Od.  ;  WlUiMiit  AnswtirB^  2h. 
''TbQ  In^tructiuii  paragrapha are gwKl,  and  t^io  oxendaei  numeroai  and 
V  uried ,  '■ — Pract  iaii  Ten^hif,^ 

"Thfjfo  In  H  frCfthoBfla  In  the  metb^id  of  prewenttufT  arithtneticnl 
Iidnciplufi  in  this  IxiMjk  that  fully  warrants  ItJ*  title.  The  bttok  Is  w«ll 
jjlanncd,  mid  tbo  exurcUcm  aro  well  grad^iated/'— rfacftrr'i  TiiHJH, 

NOUVELLE   QRAMMAIRC    FRANpAISE.     By  J, 

(;.  AMtKji.so>,  Jl.A,,  ExAmincr  to  London  riii^erstty,  rh<]i  Cctllegu  uf 
ProcQptorfl,  and  the  Wt^Lfth  Vntemicd hitter  Buord.     Criiwn  Hvn,  2«. 
Thii  beok  la  iiiltabta  lor  Upper  and  Mlddlo  Forma  in  School^  whi^iv 
tbc  roforni  method  ti  u»d. 

EXEROICES  DE  ORAMMAIRE  FRANpAISE*    Bv 

J.  Ci.  A!^i>KH>i<>s,  B  .A.     Crown  Svu,  \h.  ihl. 
Ill  i  ft  Ujok  of  i;xcPriM»  ifl  prImiiriJy  tntpnrit.'d  iis  n  cumptuiion  iroltimo 
to  thu   Smirtlh  G^^aiiimair^    Fmfii^i»w,    \m%  thent-  U  no  rewuni  why  it 
should  n^jt  bo  tjaed  In  conjuncttoii  with  uti;^'  (i^ramuiiu-. 


m  CATALOfif'ES^ 


METHUEN  &  CO.,  36,  essex  street,  London,  w.c. 


AGE   MARSHALL  &  SON'S 
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BOOKS. 


pTIC     ARITHMETIC. 

p  Granvsi-ii^.  B,A.,  -wid  C.  E. 
iwf  West  Ueatb  Mcho<il,  JHamp^ 
i  1.      MrruoD  Uuok,   tfi.  M.  ; 

I. 

ic  Ik  oti  very  oHgliiJil  llnai,  and 
pnjLl  dQVfllupmoiitnf  tbo  pupUa' 
iwer  fruin  the  rairlk^fft  Rta^B. 
for  child  ran  from  nix  to  t«n 


^ 


911  ui|r|rfiinifioa. 


BOOK    IN    ENGLISH 

FlISi  By  C.  J.ihKt.^Tivn  Thom- 
tl.  <Frum  Lynduy  to  Bacon.) 
Pluttrated,  St.  dd. 

knbin» 


inr  with  typitai 


Hiatory   or 

iMtgoa  long 

indeiwndeiit  lntr.n«L     Tbo  pit:- 

caacft  e<ipl«i  of  dimwlng*  fn 
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riONS  OF  ENGLISH 

|£#       Frutii.    JJufiic    tt*    Bums. 
*  TnaMsoM.  (In  the  t:an« elite 


Cl*tli 


.  4d. 


3 1 LLUSTRATIVE      HISTORY- 

MEDIJCVAL      PERIOD      006B-I4tt7). 

Edited  hy  A.  Kisii^TKRi,  Mistreiia  of  Method 
at  the  UnivoniUy  Cfdlu^ro  uf  Wales,  AberyHt- 
wytb»  And  Q,  Uoun,  M.A.^  late  of  Newnham 
CoUtigu,    Cloth,  fully  JIlLuttjratisd,  M.  dd. 

HuAe  hooka,  of  whlcti  tbla  volume  i?  tlie  Utest 
publiahed,  conaUt  of  ttrLkiag  paaaagea  from 
original  sourci»  and  atandard  bijit^n^nH,  and 
ikFB  intaudod  to  be  liaed  in  illufttratlou  uf  whiit^ 
isviar  Hn^liah  History  toxt'liwnik  may  he  adopted^ 

INDEXING    AND     PRECIS 

WfHTINO.     By  B.  V.  N.    Hopkiss,   B.A., 

lata  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Carnbddgc. 

Clath,  2a. 

Tbia  book  ooniliita  of  caralully  ^nidEiated  ex- 

evdaeu  In  Indexing  and  Pr^ia  Wrltlng^^  nnd  lit 

fluitablo  for  usq  in  cMmnecUon  wltb  the  vmrioua 

Civil  i^orvice  Eiiaminiitionei. 

DANS  LE  ROYAUME  DES  F^ES. 

French  i'lay^  for  Little  €hildr«n.  By  ViqiLKT 
rABTiKiiTON'.     DecMpnited  %^ftcw  cover,  8d, 


READINGS  IN  WORLD   LITER- 

ATURC  living  a  sciiuil  t4^  tht'  Ttft>itU 
Hi'i^i",  inid  furmerly  known  aa  the  Jftt^ 
TemjUe  Rmder*  Intended  fiir  nae  in  JJtei^ 
atur«and  Comitfjaltiun  Li-'asotiafn  the  higher 
claaaoa  of  Siihoolst  Edittd  by  K.  E.  apaioHT, 
H.A.    Cloth ,  U.  ttd.  net 

CHAUCER'S    NUN'S    PRIEST'S 

TALE.  Kdited  liy  C.  T  <  »nio!s^,  M.A.  l>et- 
orat*i<l  iJAiJtiT  LtiVLT.  I'rUv  34.  (In  the  C*r- 
ni4?llt«  ClaHiica,     F*dl  Ll*t  iwiit  frtw.) 

BOTANY  RAMBLES-Autumn, 

By  Klla  Trtoiiiso?*.  Llint*  ch>th,  fully  Uhja- 
truttHi.     1^. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  STATE,     By 

'  tiiiHALiiJSii  ihJiH^Mis,  M  1st  res*  »jf  Method  at 

Uiiivtrmity  Cojltigcf,  Brbtol  ;  aomctiu«  Cob- 
den   S^cb4  4ar  of    Nownhum   Cut]ei{«.    C]if\k* 

Tnii  tHratTATOR  says  of  Tk-^  lift  4^  the  Stntt :~ 
^' The  wcll'lnfi»mn;d  riMiiDr  ifion  &ncU  thnt  Mim 
HoDiwiff  know*  what  *hv  it  writTiiK  ftbout,  UvA 
htr  fttudy  of  the  subjtft't  h*a  lic^niu  at  thu  beirin- 
Eiiny,  and  U  tbi trough.  Uar  rcmarkfl'  un  ^w 
Urltitb  Couatitutiun  lu  tta  protent  developitu«iit 
*ro  clt»ar  and  Insitnictive/' 


shotMid  Wrm  for  Horace  Marshall  &  Son's  NEW  ILLUSTRATE^}  CATALOGUE  OF 
^OKS,  With  particulars  of  A  FtMST  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  bu  C.  L.  THOMSON  ; 
IJVCE  READERS.  THE  CARMELITE  CLASSICS,  T^OETRY  BOOKS ,  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  nOOMS,  Oc,  i5c* 


TEMPLE  HOUSE,  TEMPLE  AVENUE,  and  125,  FLEET  STREET,  EX. 


IV 
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BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

{bniit:r.'iitif  of  London  )f 
YORK  PLACE,  BAKER  STREET.  LONDON.  W. 

Tlio  ScHJiinii  li4k>-7  will  ^>()«ti  <hi  THursdiy,  ^k-tuVicr  4th.  ritudeuls 
•Tie  re^^iiienied  fn  enter  their  nnniaA  on  Wed  IK-Hijuy ,  ( Jct4>tHfr  3rd.  Ia^i  t  nn"i> 
iiro  ifiven  lu  »dl  bmnchLiM  ol  Ovjieml  liud  Higher  Kcincation^  Tcikt^n 
pviit^inatieiillj,  they  form  n  contiocit'^i  and  progfcswivo  cuurae,  but  li 
HUgle  cour&a  in  any  siibjeut  mny  ha  ;i,treiidi^^ 

Coum»  arc  bdd  lu  ]irt.'fiAmtlcin  fur  nil  EimmLniitions  of  the  Unlver^tty 
of  Uirndon  i*i  ArU  tmd  Siknicti  for  tbtt  Teauhef'H  DiijlotnA  (Lorulnti),  and 
fur  the  TtAchcr  B  Certificate  ^CKinbridgffX  *Tid  *!*>  »  Spwilfti  Uoursr  uf 
i*cioTitHSc  Irirttruplluij  in  Hysjleiit'. 

Sis  IjitionHittiries  are  open  to  S^tudenrita  for  Prtictlcil  Wnrk. 

Ttirte  EiitfTirkixi  f*tbolJiriN]:i1i(>j<.  one  iu  Art*  ujd:  twn  in  ^let)^^  wiU  bo 
offered  lur  iuwr**'^litioji  ii^  JmTjf,  VMfT. 

The  E*rly  Kiigllsb  Text  W.wiety  a  PrijEc  ivill  Ijc  (iwardud  in  June,  liK)7. 

A'furfi'ilfN  i-flH  ft^i'ft  ill  (4f  i^fft^itf. 

Tr«anlns  Da  part  m  on  t  for  ««conci  nry  Teaehttr*, 

Three  (fchgUiinihliMi,  cacb  of  the  viilu«  of  iLlQ  l*ir  one  year,  ure  uflcrred 
6pt  the  Course  of  Seci:>ndary  Tr&inirig  bt^iinini^  tti  HilAiJiurkry.  l<*07. 

The  iichoLinhitiH  will  be  avr^i^ed  lu  the  bast  c«iididi4te  holdlntf  n 
dc^ffn^e  or  c<iulTa]cttit  in  Art*»  or  Sctejice. 

AppliuLtioDB  flhouJd  reneli  the  Head  of  tJict  Trntnlntf  rik«i>ftrt  mcut  imt 
hiter  than  December  lijtb. 

KING'S    COLLEGE,    LONDON 

CTJuiT^rBity  of  iHondon}. 

DEFABTME.VT   FCm  TttAlNING   TEACHERS   FOE  SECONDABT 

SCHOOLS, 

Th*or3r^  Prftctici!,  sod  Hiitor^?  of  Edtic^tioa— J.  W.  AsAltaOK,  B.A,, 
Profvffor  of  EdacAiJoii  (Hviad  of  the  l><sp&rtmentji. 

Etliic»— Rot.  a,  CiUKECorr,  D.Lit.,  D,D.,  Ptofei»or  nf  MvtLlaX  And 
If  or  a]  PliiLoiDptiy. 

Ptyeholfniry— C*    B.    Mtess.    M,A,,    M.D,,    Profettoi-  of   fijohology. 

Th**  iJepartmcnt  U  reeo^ifed  by  the  Board  of  Edueation  at  a 
TTvining-  Coikge  for  Sooondary  Teichera^  Biidfr  tlic  Teach  eri 
H^l^iffti-aticn  Ke^rulatioDi.  The*  ooorte,  wliitib  innludcd  practjoal 
work  in  Bec^ndftry  tobotili,  eziendi  ater  one<  aendetnica]  year,  be 
^inDiUfPr  in  Ckstobor  or  Jih3q»i7.  It  1»  loitable  for  tlbosc  who  are 
preparinj;-  to  tnJie  tht?  Teaehcr'i  Dlpfoinfl,^  UniTersity  of  Loudon, 
or  the  Certiflt'ate  of  the  Teauhers'  Tramiag-  ^yndicatCi  UniTeraity 
of  GainbridfTt, 

The    fee    i#    £30    for    the    year,    if    paid    tn    adrancen    or    eifht 

Eineai    per   t«rni    (thre^   torm*    ia    the   year).     ApplieJition    iheuld 
made  to   PRor.   ADtunoN,  King's  College,   Strand,  W.C, 

KING'S    COLLEGE. 

(UNIVERSITY    OF    LONDUNJ 

EYKmsa  CLAJSS  OEPAKTMEN'T. 

Csuri^cff  »ro  arraiigtid  ft^r  Iho  Intennodintc  and  Viuivi  EXiimlnAtinnv  for 
tho  B*A.  and  IJ,Bc.  degmiis  uf  the  Univtifcity  of  J^ndi^i^  Studeiitii 
talcing  the  full  counts  pfiy  ccini[xwitioii  fee»  Mnd  mnk  ma  Ini^ijrtiiU 
Btudcnti)  of  the  UnJvwrsity*  Ttiuru  nr&  aim  t;h\tsiK»  in  Architeetiiral  «ud 
^ugin€'eriiig  Subject*. 

F<n'  full  in  form  Fit  ion  And  Pros^pect^ta  uptdy  to  Iho  Urxts  (II  r.  R.  W.  K. 
Knu  ARL.^i).  £jr  in  the  i^tvrctnry,  Kltij^;  :?<  CuUe^e.  ?*tmnd,  W,C. 

EMPIRE    EDUCATIONAL    LEAGUE, 

FKl^B  ESSAY  COM  PETITION. 

U[i4.i|i  .oviy  fa  WchniariiJi^ti  rri  and  TouherH— cither  ntx, 

PRlZfcai  Isti  £111 1  2nd,  £10e  anil  FIv*  of  £1  sacli, 

Hlibjkct:— THK  PLACK  OF  niPEHlAL  KiLITlLiJ  IX  SECONDAKV 
ElJirCATtOX, 
Appliejitionit  munt  Ike  accc>nt{N\riiud  i^itb  P.O.  for  OneShlllJinff  U^t  ffAy 
for  pDfeta|7t>,  printing;,  suid  th*?  *tAtt«*ij<'ry  on  whleh  eAHJiy  muftt  Ix- 
writt«i>.  I'YiJie  EfiA4yii  tu  become  tbie  pTO]>crty  of  the  Jji:!H(pu<3-  No  ii^mc-^ 
pu blifihed  ve it hout  penui twlon .  No  tiuo^tiotia  lUis wered,  KnI  1  ]rti,rtic u litr'* 
tmd  miittrtiil  »tnt  on  Application  a*  aliovo  to  tho  Mom.  8mo.,  EmnitL; 
EducHtitfMf*!    Leotfut,   {.Jiipej^iiJigen    Str««l^    Woreentur^      IS»trlet»    cIobu 

Empire    Educational    League,— Lectures  to 

l^upuUrii^e  Khowkiltfe  euiieeriilnK  the  Empire,  ?4iHi:3jd  tiTf-Miipjce- 
miiitH'  (i't  i^liitoh  lindColk^gws.— Addrc%N  HjoHmS'.  f^tr  .  Cjn^uhiKC" 
t*t?eet,  Wthrueater, 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,   BRISTOL.    Sessional  Courses 

^  are  orghuiHed  for  the  Mmtrieulatiao,  PreUxnlnarj  BoievHtc, 
Liit«rniedifttE'  Art«,  Jotermediatfi  Soiftao«,  Interinediatd  Divinity, 
<B,I>.}  and  B.A.  and  B.t^e.  hy^rce  ExamiTifit jntifi  of  tlif^  FiiiTeriity 
of  l^ndon,  far  the  Cunhridg^Q  Htgher  l^esl  Exaininatiani,  and 
fur  tb«  Tiainlng  cf  Stooi]di,ry  Teachen.  Compoiitian  Fee  for  «aoh 
of  the  AboTO  Oann**t£l3  iSs,  per  lejiion.  lie^iatratioQ  Fe«,  Od« 
0«iia«a. 

CoDipkt«  Tlm«  T«arf'  Conriet  are  arranf^d  for  Civil,  Ulqinjr, 
ICeclianli^al*  fuid  Klaoirioal  EDgiu^eriD^,  and  Oour«ei  for  Stud^nti 
inteDdlng  to  b^oonsa  Aretiiteot»  and   8iirf«yora. 

Tbf  CQlUgn  JB  the  only  Inititution  in  the  Wait  of  England  which 
pr«Tide*  ODinpltite  Medical  aod  Dental  Curricula, 

Th<*  Wnrk  of  the  Women  Stnilents  is  under  the  BoperriBnin  nf  a 
L»dy  Tutor. 

For  foil  Infonaation  w*  ProapecJtin,  whiob  will  be  forwarded  fr*e 
m  appljoation.    JAUSS  RAFTEK*  E^riitrer  and  Secretary, 


BIRKBECK  COLLE 

BREAMS     BUILDINGS,     CHANCERY     LA 


UMIVERSITY   OF  LONDON,— L'. urn-*  of   fn«inicii^ii  r, 
is  at  Jo  01  for  the  Science,  Artt,  and  Law  Btfma, 
niied  Teaohen  of  the  UitiTereity, 

Wei]  ert'i^PP*'^   Luboratariea  for  Chemiitry.     EsptfiBCi 
Z  oology «  Botauft  Geology,  llin«f«log7,   sod  Mftall 

LECTURES  on  PoliticftJ  Ketmumy,  Coniuierciiil  Ooogrmplafy, ' 

iiHxikruptvj*,  Equity  jmd  Con teyanciiig.  I.xji|p«i. 

LANGUAGES  :  Ltitin ,  Oroi^k,  French,  Gertnaii,  SpMnlAh,  1% 
CONJOINT  BOARD:  Lin:tiir«i  and  Praftieal  Work  In  C 

SCHOOL  OF  ART  {Daymid  Kveinng},  — Drawing, 

MHidcUtng,  Life  CluBses^  WMttd-CarvingT  ^^ 
CIVIL  SERVICE.-AssUtajit  i^urveyor  of  Tf^xes.  TUml  i 

DATCHELOR   TRAINING   CC 
FOR  TEACHKRS.  _ 

Oa  Mm  WILL  OkOTS.   S,M.  H 

Prmi^ipaZ— Mii«  Rioo.  ^ 

Mutre*t    of    MHh&d—Mimm    GiRrsrm. 
Otfaer  Tebohen  and  Leotnrere. 
ProvMei  a  practical  DQiirfte  of  profeiaiioD^l   tT»lii|B|r  fii 
geoomdary  School i,  with  abundant  opportnoity  for  «1m 
the  DATCBELOR   ^SOO    pQpilt)    &ad   other  ic^ 
STtTDENTa    PREPARED    FOR    THE    CAMF: 
CERTIFICATE    AND    LONDON    TEACH 
FREE    STUDEKT8H1P   awarded  aniiually    to    a    luji^ 
ate.    AUo  A    KINDERGARTEN   DIVISION    pfwpart»f 
amimatioDi  of  the  National   Froebel   rni^s-    . 
A   PREPARATORY  DIVISION  prepariof  far  Loai.  I 
bridge  Higher  Loeal  HonADra. 
Feea:    £15  tQ   £S0   m  year  for    mm-; 
A   Gotiifortmble  HALL   of   RESIDENCE.     Ter 

KtMt 

SPECIAL   COURSES   OF   TRAINING    for   T«Mh 
CUei  Ringing. 


OWBOf'J 


THK    INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL     EDUCATIONAL     II 

(B«<^gQlied  hy  the  Bo«rd  of  Edti«*tioiL  aa  »  Traiiii 
for    Seisondary    Teaebera.> 
Chairman    af    the    Committee — Sir    W.    MMm 
Tna*Hrt^r—MT,  C.  G,   If omno«s,  liJL 
Snerftaty'-UT.    Amrvvn   G.    Stmosime,   tt*A> 
T  R  A I  Nl  N  0  CO  LL  EG  E  FOR  TE  AC  BE  m.   Pr* «  e.pot^M^ ! 
KINDERGARTEN  AND  SCHOOL,    E*ad  Mimtfu^-^mm 
Btudenti  are  trained  for  the  Rxamj  nation  a  tyf  th«  SWi 
Union. 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £^0  each,  and  two  of  OS  i 

tnr   two    yeart    at   th«i    Inititute,    are    offered    ajuiBa^ 

Studenti  who  hate  pafiaed  certain  recognieed   EiaMlWl 

Projpeotaiea   and    partioolari    regarding   tlie    Speetil 

the  BoholariibipB  can  he  obtained  froco  the  PftiirciriL 

CHURCH   EDUCATION    CORPORATIO 

CHERWELL    HALL,    OXF 

Training  College  for  Women  Seeandary  Tcail 

/'nneijMtf— Ml$»  C^TirKnisrK  I,  UonD,  M.A.,  late  Ia 
at  the  Univoiwity  of  MancbAi^ter. 

Studeota  Jire  prepared  fur  the  Ojrford  Tc«i«rliirr'« 
bridge  Teat-herii  Cijrtiflqate,  the  Teaffber'K  l>i|i|tfiim  i 
i.>f  Loiid4,iii,  and  the  littfher  FroebalCfirtl^cnti-,    rHLrti«.<iu 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE  SCHOOL  OF  DOMESTIC 
BARRACK  SQUARE.   GLOUCESH 

Students  tminod   in   Cmoktrry,    r.»tuidr^',    lfoM*4:-v,  i«»rf 
find    DrufiAin»i,k:iijg    for  Nat^oiuil    Uuiftni    Diu-lutni^  kin 
Board  of  EdMCiition).  ^ 

Sp<3cinl  coiu-se  far  Ladi{.»  ill  Home  Work  mnl  Ho*ii 

Laric^  and  ccmitniKllrjuti  bulldioga,     Hcv^ldcfitJarY 
the  !<ehooL 

For  ftJirthcr  pArtleutnrR,  apply  to  the 

Oruamsiso  SKLBitTAnv,  Lkixtacli 


i«-'^^H 


For  ofhtr  Sfhoftintir  Ad*'^rltMr,ittmU^ 


***  **^  J| 
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I.  MURRAY'S  LIST. 


By  a  O.  ANDREW,  M.A., 

%i}i*iii*trr  iff  ihi    Wftiipi/T  i.i.ii'nttrttt^  ^irhof/i ,  Cvoyddnt. 


netr£ 


2s. 


EleEnentary  Treatisv  on  the  ThsorT  &nd  Prmcttce 
Lticitd*      With    iiiitneniii^    Escnl^t:*.   tind   t'lji^i  Liinn.      Rr<it'<f 

etteut  edilluii  of  thin*  hook  tiqj*  liifii   coin  plot  dy  rovjiud.  JtrirJ* 
id  la  ncfordAnce  witli  tUv  nnwt  reiceiit  niethodfr  tf(  lendhins^  tbf 
It  coiitJilnti  ovcHT  m  thounajid  Ci\t<ru1iB^i^»  ftti^wem  tu  which  may 
i«d  by  t«ftcherB.  IJutt  pu^Uhtd. 

^  By  aJ  W.  PORTER,  B,Sc,,  ~^ 


liate   Mechanics 


58. 


Is. 


^SttRi|i|»,  ExMmiriatJGii  Fiip^rj,  and  nuin^roiii  Dim|fr«mi. 
»et  1iK<  hnn  WTittan  u  an  ftccompanimeiit  ta  &  Pint  Te*r 
rOoUegv  Lecttiret, 

Dfit  bvsQ  written  frf^iD  the  point  i^f  ^levr  q!  B»minKtioni,  It» 
inoLud^i    thoft«    port i on i    of    Mrchaoics    required    for    tlv« 
imt»  Fm»M  E^amiRmtioQ  of  tlie  Univertltj  of  London. 

By^hT  LEONARD,   B.SC^i  " 

and  W.  H.  SALMON.  B.A.,  B.Sc, 

'cises  in    Physics 

tlae  Us«  <»f  Schools, 

uUy  Jimindfcd  siiid  Krudurited  ib«rten  nf  exAmplca  from  whkl) 
Ie  or  cJiutti'iVEjrk  mny  Ix."  Ket,  whetb(?r  n  wLciire  t«?ct-l>ouk  is 
0%.     Ati»Wvrft  m&j  be  obtained  by  Ttsiifhcm.     [JuMt  pvbti^rA. 

^By  HENRY  CECIL  WYLD,  B.Ult. 
thr   Ent;tt*ft  Itntff^tiifl*'  ntttf  nf  PhitoiftpJif  ta  th(  Unitai^itf  of 
lii-i-t'f'fuii. 

rical  Study  of  the  Mother  Toague 

tntrcMlucllcin  to  Ptilloloiicsl  Method. 

lect  of  MiU  iHKtk.  i»  ti*  i^iVi.^  not  u  liistoi y  *tl  our  htnt^iiM^o^  but 
leihtluiiin  (if  the  iMjIiiil  v1  vk'W  Irejtu  wttleh  the  history  nf  a 
•tiriiild  Imj  eitiifhi;<ii  jiiirl  oj  the  pHmipjil  i«finU  uf  nicthocl  in 
tlSj^%  iind  to  prDtuLi'ti  tha  wjvj  for  tbtj  ^leKtiiuer  to  tha  Atudy  of 
Wtikvt*-  \Ju*t  yabti*hKt. 

By  S.  CHRISTINE  BOYD, 

Civil  Sffffife  in  Satal. 


1    Pictures   in    Rhyme 


iFerlei    Rioiee&J.      trt  f»h  .uttic  nw}  MrrJViuiry  type.     WJth 
Emtiojii». 

!flifii  «>f  tftnpld  orlgf linl  mUy^vm  In  French  for  yotitig  ehlMr'n. 
ol  thu  aulh'^r  hum  been  to  *'  render  a  ffiw  everyday  Ido;*!*  U^ 
tkHpiAfc— with  jutt  cwt«ugh  of  rhyme  und  rhythm  tf>  iniiku 
lljr  lenr(i«d  and  ^ctAluc^d."  Hits  fviifjivrii^t  jiro  prtiitcd  in  buth 
d  ill  uniltkftry  t^lK,  and  Are  ocrump&tiltid  by  illii«tnilli)iiH 
plemimt  for  toM'htfrft,  [Juxr  pttUisftftt. 


THATCHER  and  SCHWILL 

yal  History  of  Europe,  350-1900 


ctct  und  TMiiiptod  to  the  requiremerit^  of  Enj^llsh  ^chixils  And 
;e*^  by  Aitiin  b  HAfleALi,,  M.A.,  €hi-iiit  Chiirth,  Oitford.  WltJi 
■a»|ibic«,  M«pH,  &^. 

mtm  now  lHHJ«d  in  twn  ^wpamtti  part«.  f^irt  T.—Tbe  M^dhnrjiL 
11^1  M)0>    5fc     F^rt  11. -The  Mi*i*m  Pi'ri«d  (1MO-1900X     ^f*. 


yiW  AHP  REVISED  H906)  EPITIOH 

1  Graeca      Part  I. 


as.  6d. 


[r&t  Grr«tL  Course. 

the  laie  Sir  WM.  SMITH,  D.aL,,  LL.D. 

lAlng  Ac^JduiH^o,  Syi»U3C,  and  ExercUoi.    Fur  the  iu«  of  thu 
r  Forms  in  Hehotjlft,  i&ud  for  FdTOto  BtudcnU. 

^   w  ^applied  t0  t€mher9  and  anthfiUimted  privah 

w  feature  of  this  tdltlon  \m  that  the  gnimniar  hjtit  bucn  itimpll- 
I  9Tt*reimeA  aii4  numlKirs  of  Rcct.ii.>nA  htq  uncb&ngudi  k^o  tb^t  no 

wflt  arlM  from  rt»ing  it  In  cun junction  with  eddtionjr  iniMUhvd 

omrjurdn. 


MURRAY,    ALKEMARLK    8T..    LONIHJN,    U. 


BLACKIE'S  LIST. 

All  ivho  are  interested  in  tlie  appHcatian  of  the 
most  modern  educational  ideas  to  School  Books 
should  consult  Messrs*  BLACKIH  &  SON'S 
Catalogues.  These  contain  Books  in  all  !Subjects, 
especially  written  to  meet  the  lateM  requirements. 

BLACK]  ES   ENGLISH   SCHOOL  TEXTS,     6d.  eadi.     Ail 
BLAGKIE'S    LITTLE    FRENCH    CLASSlCfl.      id,    ^a^K 

Ilti}jinr»t.intJ:[]g  nil  Lmj^^H.irtAnt  AiitliipfB  fruiii  thu  (.'bimstirii  de  Gtutta  to 
Panl  (|4H>tgct. 

BLACKIES    LITTLE    GERMAN    CLASSICS.      M.   eftoh. 

HniilHuT  in  hCiHK,'  und  iirrAi]^L'Hi«.;ot  l\t  Um  "  French  Clftaftlc*.** 

BLACKIES      ILLUSTRATED      LJITIN      AND     OBEBR 

SERIES,     (h  iitni]  K.!iTnr-rn>f6;rs^.ti  H.  V.  TVUHEIJ-,  LittJ>. 

BLACK  IE  S    LATIN    TEXTS.     6d.    neL  o^ch.      All   long 

vowdLb  marked.     N<»  nutes  priepiirDil»  lurourdiit^  tu  th«  reetjnjmirndti- 

BLACKIE*S  LISTS  FOR  THE  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 

LOCALS,     t'  .nlLtlii-  Kiiittoii^  fur  tbu-.<.'  tiiid  other  Kxamimtions. 

BLACKIES    ENGLISH    TEXTS. 

Thia  Beriti  ia  iinLlls|H?naiibIo  to  all  tiiking  ri  fi>iir  >  tiara'  cuuno  iii 
Enfj^Uwh,  or  wb"  »ii»h  tc»  eorrcktu  Uwtory  with  Lii:«ratnrQ.  ITie  t§erte» 
contiiinib,  in  lltjitoryt  »i^icb  n&mcii  44  M4:ire.  Hu^ul^y,  Uurke,  ijlbbuut 
Preaeott,  A:t^H  Stc.  ;  in  Tmvel— l»rfikc,  lUlcigb.  Aitftoi),  Cook,  |JEiwkln«, 
&c.;  in  Fti:tlon^titjfo&,  ^wift,  Kingsluy,  Bturciw^  1.Amb,  At,  B»ch 
\'i»lurnf  iM  proildtMl  wilh  an  Introdiictitxi  d«Allug  withi  the  Author f.  lif« 
«nd  pUctt  in  Litemture-     In  neat  blu«  vlotii  cav«n,  prf ce  6d.  (Weh. 

BLACKIE'S    FRENCH    CLASSICS. 

Prlc^  4d.  each  Book, 

'*Thc  idea  is  an  exci;]Lent  one  iwid  aiindntblv  i:HTHc<1  not/* 

"  A  ci>U4itdorablei  U«ra  to  toncliDi*  ftnd  taught.  '  — HTKr   I  \  11;  1 

''  These  httlo  lMK>k»  suppty  a  grmkt  want."— l>r  W.  EL  1 '  I  ■  I  -J:. 
This  New  Series^  which  Is  produced  under  the  most  dom^ 
Detent  editorship,  embrikccs  all  claii^es  of  French  Llteriiture  - 
Travels,  Stories  of  Adventure,  Scenei  of  Domestic  Llfe^ 
Essays,  Letters,  Poetry,  and  DraiTia-w>  tfrftdiuitiHi  in  diflienJty 
iMkd  *u  v(irj[i:«l  iM  nuittti  -lh  to  hv  mniiMv  for  Atudeutfl  o|*ll  n^e*.  Many 
rmth^ni.  bitbertu  kjikoli'triiJiiialile  In  a  Muit^hHo  funu  An  rejnvaeDted^  an,  for 
eiainpla,  BiiuiUil,  liidzae,  SitDndhal,  Runisae^Uf  Uid  Fuscdl. 

BLACKirS    GERMAtsI    CLASSICS. 

Price  6d,  each  Book* 
This  Ntfivr  SeHc«  is  nntftrtu  hi  dim  and  gcnoml  M,ppeitniie6  with  thtt 
wdl-knowii  ik*d<.«   of    "  JiHie    Frentih    CltMiatcs/'  which    peceivmJ    nn 
hiatiuit  A  wtsJociniu  from  tRiebeFH  and  piipils. 


Goeihe— K  erniatin        tind 

Dorothea 
German  Sontrs  with  Bfuslc 
Kolzehue    Der    gerade   Weg 

der  heste 
SchUler    Select  Ballads 
Heine    Die  Karzreise 


Hel tie -Select  Ballftdi 
The  NIbeluaifenlled.    r&rt* 

HllJ  11 

Kbrn or— Select  Songi 
Poems  for  BecltntLon 
Goethe  -The  Road  to  Italy 


I 


THE  WARWICK   SHAKESPEARE. 

Prices  Is,  and  1v.  6d.  each  %^olume. 

K^iitfHl  by  Prof.  IIpubshp.    LittD.     lliu  biMi  nnii  luont  widely  ubqiI 
vtiit^ii)  of  Hbakohp^ri!  for  higher  f-unn*  And  Lrnivcmity  Caiididntei. 

Tli€3  iferi^d  U  In  tijii  in  the 
umiiy  tithersi  :— 

Eton  Colleire 
Harrow  School 
St,  Pauls  School 
Ruffhy  School 
Klni^'s  ColleffO 
Clifton  Collefce 
Merchant  Taylors' 
City  of  London  School 
The  Charterhouse 
NewnKam  College 
Girt  on  College 
Marlborough  College 


fuUowiiiif  Ituulliiii  Schoolp,  AiQQQg  Tory 


Rossall  School 
Matvern  College 
Winchester  Collet 
Shrewsbury  School 
Wellington  Colloga 
Liverpool  Coliege 
Dulwich  ColleEce 
Stony  hurst  College 
Maileyhiiry  College 
Readiag  School 
Repton  School 
Bradford  Grammar  Schoof 


BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  50.  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 
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JOUIT  AGENCT  FOB  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

iMfirliiltinii  «»r  4*»totaiiMli*tinBiiPi^  mud  Wmlah  Counlf 
A4dr***—7i,  Oovni   i^nar*  I4i|[^ik.   W.C. 

Tbk  Af«iS6f  hM  b««&  eiUblijh^d  for  tli«  porpoK  of  sDAblmg 
TtmcimTm  to  iad  work  w|ttl/^Bt  nnnec^iurr  eosl.  Ait  fmi  bmtfl  ib«r«^ 
Cer*  tiwD  o^flvUted  «a  tbv  [ciw«t  buii  to  oo^vr  tht  workiiif  «ip«ii««4. 

H«adiBiitTv«wi  nf  Pablio  •mJ  PriTBtc  ScbooU,  Add  TftiYBU  reqittr- 
iDf  T«aob«n«  or  Tew^heri  twklnf  AppointmeDCi,  are  inTitdd  to 
»9p1j  te  ibii  Afen(}j. 

Hmj  Grkdomtei  Abd  TrmiDed  Teachen  for  Sebdali  And  Frintt 
FAiBlirei^  riiftJAf  TeAcben  for  Miiakt,  Art,  And  otbtr  tpiQiAl  iob- 
|«otfi  ForelfD  T«Aoberi  of  TAri^QA  oitiO'Eiftliiiei^  KindariTArUm  ADd 
otb«r  TeAohen  nn  en  tbe  R«fict«r,  And  eTcry  vadr»Tiiiir  ii  tnmd*  to 
iupplf  tqitabla   CAiidlidAtet   for  An?   "tkcadcj. 

flkrbficil   FArtii«r«hii>a  And   Trsnifert  Kt*  arrAtiKvd. 

Honn  for  iDteriii^wi— 10.30  fe.m.  to  1  p  m-t  And  S  p.s,  to  &  pm. 
BMtirdKfK,   on  til   3   p.in. 

HEADmBTRESS  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 

BURLINGTON     SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS. 

BOYLE  i^T.,  OLD  liUHLINGTON  8T.,  LONDON,  VV. 

The  ^venicf ra  tnv||«  tpu^imtUmn  for  ^b4^  po«t  of  HEAMIIKTKE.'^B. 

ioiid«ry  lk'b«<ji  tUflHAtftlAt     On^ud  tnigmnleer,     Jf  erober  uf  tbo  Cbttrvh  at 
liifid,     SiU»ryt  AlSKJ©.     ?fo  bu^rd  ur  r«s)d«tic%      Ap|41catirmii  t-^*  br: 
lo  til  wrltbig  (oik  tuolncap  papat)  BtAtinif  age^  dotfrtco^  qiuillflcutluicii^ 
D^cpodmxvo,   Jte.,  And  accumpAiiicd  by  cuftie*  of  three  tfjctlnnL^niaJji  t»f 
rcK.'pt»t  dutt.  iifltlr«HM.d  to  Mr.  K    Rahkasi,  Clerkt  i4L  Jajsei* »  Cburcb 
VoKti^,  Picciidlllj%  LfJTidnii. 

JOINT    AGENCY    FOR    ASSISTANT-MASTERS. 

rfi3,   sotfTBAMrroH   Bt»i«t.  BtPOMnium   SqoAai,    W.C, 
TaU«IAA1I1  :     "  EdVUTOAIO,     LO«IK>Jf." 
I 
£ 
•! 
Q 


Ad( 


Rtfftatrvr—RK^.  P.  TAYLOR,    H.A,   (CAflUbJ. 

Low  «oiBmiiiJiont.     LiberAl  dUoonnt 

a«AdiaAvt«n  hATln^  fACAHCieB  on  t heir  iCalTi  sod  Atilftvot  Mapturt 
ifkliif  AppaiattnetiU  Aro  Baked  to  QomiouTiicate  witb  the  RiaiirrAitB. 
QffloA  houri,  10  A.cd.  to  &  pm. ;  BAturdaja,  10  a.ni.  to  1   pro.     1% 
tArTl0ivi  ffflfl^riilly  bBtwiciD  th«io  hoafi,  or  by  ipf^pinJ  ftppotntmvut. 


L      LANCASTER    EDUCATION    COMMITTEE. 

f  I'll  PI  L   TKACHEFW   CKNTKE 

AND  U1KL8'    SECONDARY    8CH00L. 

Wfthtwl,  bi  .rtwiiijiry,  an  A8i§[t*TANT  MIMTREKS.  Princi|>at  iiuljjecrt.s ; 
Fronch,  MAthoinAtfirN^  iviid  Uooj^iLpby.  Far  Kortn  tjf  AppllcaLlciu,  !iUi&lQ 
at  ljfiJiirJo«t  Avui  |r>^rtktiXara^  Rend  itAOipcd  AddrcAiod  enveiLDpA  to 
DiABtTTOA,  e^,  Ghiircb  Htrisct,  Laii»iateT. 


SECOND-HAND   BOOKS  at  Half  Prices  I! 

K«w  Books  8,1  2fi  i»t*  cent.  Discount  I  AH  kinds  or 
KhUCA'llnNArj  tbKJKS  (liitlodiu^f  H<;ioritJflrt,  and  fur  alt 
EjcamLnntlons  (ISlemontAry  ^nd  Adviuic(.d),  eut^P^^^^I^  ^'ut  un 
appruvul.  LlbU  frqo.  6tiit«  waiita.  bookji  btiij|r>it ;  h:04k1  pHce« 
given.  ^W.  &  H.  Fovi.B,  t»6,  Ohiiriug  Crmw  Roivi^  l^ndon,  W,C. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY 

^  Lave  the  pleuvre  te  mnnoutic-e  liui  tbev  1mt«  iv»^ 
mode  xtmiigeuMmts  under  wbicli  ti^e^-  atrcwiBMcd  « 
publtAb  Autotypes  <if  a  otmiber  of  Use  moi^  tsmft 
iLiii  of  the  Works  of  the  late  Up,  G.  F.  VU!^&J 

The  Re|inMluctioi»  are  mode  in  Fertn&iM«t  CtU 

ixt\d  jtielttde  the  foUovring : 

^  Love  And  Life**' 
"Ldvc  and  Death.** 
*'Good     Ltjck     to     Your 

'^Orpheus  aitd  Eiarydiccp" 
*^  PaoJo  and  Francescm.'* 
*^  For  He  Had  Great  Rji^ 

seisionA," 


^  Timr,      Dea&« 
JtjdgmciiC*' 

'  Eritoinait     afii     fi 


•  ^T^^B 


Publishefl  in  two  si^ea — 
Alxjut  18 iq.  bv  Uni..l2/-;  iud  10 in.  by  eiA., 

Or,  framed  complete — 
From  21/-  ft]ir  the  lar^e  ais;e ;  and  10/G  for  Ihe  vnaHil 

Tbe  first  three  on  the  list  are  aiso  ntiblith^fi 
larger  mm,  about  27  in.  m  height,  Fric«  £1  IIN 
or  frnmed  complete*  J&2  16s« 


The  autotype  COMPANK 

74,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,   LONDON,  U\ 


Undertakes  every  descnptian  of  Letterprt?^*  ] 
and  makes  a  Spc'eiolity  of 

lVo8pect«8eR  (with  or  without  llhistmhHM 
Heport^,  Exatii.  Papers,  Testintonials,  iV 

mtjgl  eurf^fuliy  printddf  and  ttru:i4§l  cof^jtdmc*  •* 


Abbress 


THE  RUGBY   PRESS,  RUOBJ 


ivc  A.  o  Tyr  X 


Itf    SD    oo«'s 


ISTd 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS'  EXAMINATIONS,  MIDSUMMER  &  DEa,i 


LATIN  AND  GREEK,  .  .L 
Welch   and    Dufneld'i  Exercises  In  Unseen  Translation 

In  Latin    , .,  i  !^ 

Alford*s  Lattn  Fassaifes  for  Translation... *..  s  o 

Caoaar's   Cnlllc  W»t\    J,   Howu  liin!  A.  tt.    W4uj'ui.k,    t^V**. 

B*e?fji»d, -inj  /'AM.Mr.uji .,,                  ,,,        ...        , ...        ,„  4  fl 

Gallic  Wur,    Book  IV.    C.  IJiiyan«,    {Fir*t  Cttu4\        .,.  1  « 

~ —  Gallic  War,  Book  V*  l\  C«i*i«!(i;k.  {firtiami  Sttymd  t1aw>  1  ti 
- — -  Gallic  Wnr.    Book  Vll,    J.  Homh  nad  A.  M,  Wali-olic. 

(FirM,  >S>.rP*-^  .?th<   r^^pfr/  0(i#tj  .,.         .If! 

Vlrsirs  Aeneld.     Book  IX,     B.   M.  STKnieptstm.    iFtmi  mul 

Sff-ftmt  lytlAJl^                            .,            ,,,            .,           ^,,           ...           .„           ...  1  0 

Horace's  Odes.     Book  IV.    T.  K.  FAtiM,    1*.  Od,    iFir^t  Cta**.) 

Kf(UfU  hy  'h.-  ...h,.-          ,...         ..,.         ...         , t  0 

CScoro*s  do  SentTtiao,  K.  S3iutns.Atmrm,  iFimVfitu)  ...  1  5 
Xenophon  s  Anabasis.     Book  VI.    0.  U.  Nai^l.     {Fittt  amt 

.•^^fjPTtnrt  Vin-f*}           ...          ...         *„         .,.         .,,         „.         ...         »*»  I  0 

fiurlpMes's  Medea.    M.  4.  BAvrrtELu,    (Fint  am*i        .*'       -»  l  « 

—  Medea,    A.  W.  Vbhball.    iFii^tif  Ctmti          ,„       „.       .,.  S  0 

Iphlgenla  at  AuMs,    K  B.  E»(ni.4wr>.    (^^if  00^)     net  o  0 

Euiroplus.    Books  1.  and  1 1»    W.  Wkltu  «id  C.  O*  DrrnsLo* 

<rAmfr/ajiP^           ...         ...        ...  1  ft 

Peacoek  and  Bell's  Passages  for  Greek  Translation        ..*  i  <> 


ENGLISH. 
Shakespeare's   As  You    Like  It*    K.  Okiaiitx^K. 

CoHolanus.     K.  l>KiiJirrosr.    (Fi^^t  nn*/ iitr^v^i  tfm 

Tennyson's  Poetical  Works.    GU»ln!  Bdiuor*.    iThia  ' 

cvnibiihrt    "nut    l*!idy  tvf   i^biilott"    aoij     Mthcr    t'ostu 

"  Eiigllilt  Idyla  '  M.iidl  ^nhtjr  Pt»tri*.t     ii-trwi  citAjttt 
School  Edition  of  Tennyson's  Works.     Part  L 

V'oluiin.'  (uHtiiiiirt  "  Thtj  LcMjy  of  ^tiAlott  '  au-i  ut>icr  I** 
'  KTJglitfh  Myta     -kud  otiar  Piwij**.!    iFirttt  Cttimti 
Scott's  Jilarmlon.  M  MAiMu.tA>\   t^^  {St^inut  ntttt  Tiupd  i 

i^owca        .,       „,       „ 

Hacaulay's  Horatlus.    W,  T,  Witow.    ilK.nf  rtmMt} 

—  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  (ln-  tlotratii*' 

Salntsljufy's  Short  History  of  Eni;I     .  „,.^.ratw^ 

SCRIPTURE     HISTORY. 
The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew.— The  Ci-^eli ' 

Witli  iHtri^Siurtiri]  -.aid  Nijtcii.     V.y  Her.  a   Tti.o^A'i 

Acts  of  the  Apostles.— Authorised  Version.     w*il»  ?6^ 

ily  T.  S    INiik  Aiid  Ri.s.  A.a  WALi't>t.s;      ..  _ 
The  Greek  Text.    With  Not«.    My  f^.  E.  fAoa  -  ] 


MACMILLAN  k  CO..    Ltd..  St.  Martin's  Strket,  London,  W.C. 
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AMBRIDGE   UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


Large  Crown  8vo.     Pp.  xv^i. +480.     Pnce  68. 

1  OF  CLASSICAL  LATIN,  for  Use  in  School 
hgea.  By  Arthur  Sl:ima?*»  M.A.,  formerly 
f  the  King's  ScKolars  in  Westmmster  Bthool, 

Ster  of  Birkenhead  School, 
.—**  fly  *  ClftSRtcflJ  J  A  tin '  ta  hcpo  mcuat  titat  Ut«»iy 
KttO  and  C'AESAH  uro  the  recogmijsed  expciii^ntti  hi- 
tnd  Horace  Iu  ptn^try.  With  rcKHrd  to  Accid*3iic* 
I*  book  h  u](tvn(Jod[  to  w<iiwo  other  ntithnm,  ootumonly 
1^  who  nj.jpmximHt'D  more  or  leas  clonolj  to  thti  Rt^Tcro 
led  hy  tho  Ucemry  |>uHMt«  ikbuve-montlotiDd," 
^  HPmnprc^tfd  tfi//  ftK  funt  9n  ftpfflimlioft. 

gr.     Large  Crown  8vo,  dotb.     Pp.  vii.  +404. 
TVicu  68*  net. 

IR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE.  By 

Clakke,  M.A.,  H on d muster  of  the  Aefcon 
School,  atid  C,  J.  Mi:rbat>  B.A.,  of  ChBm- 
ritzerlt&tid. 

^'  tti  theM  dA^"*  of  '  tiew  mathoda '  and  '  ahnrt 
|[aliuc)at  A  hi^rety  to  apMk  of  t«iA'hiii|f  grammar  U^r 
I  mure  than  presvunptuouH  to  venture  k>  add  to  thfl 
Ml  £niUQur>  filreafl}'  exUtiiig.  *  .  ,  In  the  pfeitout 
m  tiftve  endfWToiirBd  to  gtva  mod«rii  mtM^ua  to  be  found 
ilwit  writers  mth^^r  thin  tho  stereotyped  nihs^  d|  ^rmm- 
MloquiAl  UHW,  which  I«  no  different  fram  Iftamry 
|)i>t  been  oej^lected.  Aiid  hoA  bet'n  rfif&rrcd  to  h»  r&ir  m 
tktw," 

STTERS.  BOOK  VL  Kdite.1  by  J,  D.  Duff, 
lllow  of  Trinity  CoU&ge,  Cambridge.     2a.  6d. 

[Pin  Prfs^  Sttits. 

U/<kr  thf  Carnbridfff-  Local  Exams.,  1907. 

I. -THE  TRAVELLER  and  THE  DE- 
I  VILLAGE.     Kditi'd  by  \V.  Uvmsoa,  M.A., 

pnglish    Master,    Aberdeen    Grammar    School. 
[Piff  PrtH*  Strict. 

lALLIC  WAR,     BOOK  VIL     The  Text 

I  he  Edition  pre  |i^  red  by  Dr.  SHTCKBrncH  for 
|i(w  of  the  University  Pre^a  and  publiahed  in 
i  for  Schools  and  Training  Colleges,     Hfl. 

kENEID.    BOOK  IX,    The  Text  only  of  the 

prepare<l  by  A.  SiuriWit.K,  M.A,,  for  tbe 
of  the  University  Press  ami  published  in  the 
r  Schools  and  Traitimg  Colleger,    M. 

CAMBRIDGE   PHYSICAL  SERIES. 
LIGHT.     An  Klementary  Text  Book,  Theoreti- 
Praeticftl,  for  Cnl leges  and  Schcwls.     By  E.  T. 
DDK,  M  A,^  F.R.H.,  Dj ret" tor  of  the   Nationftl 

I  Laboratory,     With  numerous  figart»».     Crown 
And  eepartttoly  ;  Heiit,  Ss.     Light,  Ba. 

t  AND  HYDROSTATICS,  By  the  samti 
Crown  8vo^  8a.  6d.  Also  in  sepiirate  volume  a  : 
Dyitatuiea,     4s.  Fart    11/     Statics,     3*. 

(,     Hydros tiiticK,   3a. 

rYANDWAGKETISM. 

^o,  7».  M. 

RY    of    EXPERIMENTAL  ELECTRICITY, 

p.    D.    WHtmrvM,   M.A.,  F.R.S.     Demy  Svo, 

pfiiet— '*The  »utbor'^  Ideal  of  ediiuitlott  in  phyilcal 

II  mmt  ba  in  touch  with  the  Utctn  reimit*  of  oritfiniil 
pftt  <iUo  dcacHbft  ihu  Lite«t  Application rf  of  the  dlii«>ovurteB( 
i  l»>^ii»try,  Thiit  ideal,  which  !«  nu  excellent  iiue,  bt  well 
llghoiit  the  bciok." 


By  the  same  Author. 


OF  THE    MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  OF 
ICITY     AND     MAGNETISM.       Bv    J.     J. 

p  MA..  UHe.,    LL.D.,   Ph.D,  F.R.S.     Third 
|l  Crown  Svo,  10s, 


CAMBRIDGE   TRACTS   IN    MATHEMATICS   AND 
MATHEMATICAL   PHYSICS. 
General  Eiiit<jri?  t  J.  G.  Leatuem,  M.A.,  and   E.  T. 
Whittaker,  M.A.,  F,R,8. 
No,  .1  ^QUADRATIC  FORMS   AND  THEIR    CLASSI- 
FICATION BY  MEANS  OF  INVARIANT-FACTORS, 
By  T.  .1.  lA.    Bki.MWii^i,  M.A  ,   F.H.a,  Froiessor  of 
Mathematics  in  Queen *s   College,  (ialway.     Demy  8va. 
Faper  covert,  Ss.  fJd*  net. 
The  chief  |jutp«u  of  thi«  4«rlchi  l«  tij  AkHsLit  tn  iho  nuliitcuftiidiA  of  a 
high  Ataudiird  hi   English  TiifLthcmEitlc«L   l«Hch1ng,  hf   tho    conttnuod 
nifusloiit  ot  \wv  nitithi>ij«  and  more  ^^cumti  mcHltt  of  tnsfttraetii^  und  by 
thij  ext«iifllon  of  knowledge  of  roconf  mnthisnwltcal  raanrch. 
The  folly  Trillin  have  already  iiijifict[i.n?fl  in  thip  aBrie«t  — 

Ko.  I. -VOLUME    AND    SURFACE    INTEGRALS    USED    m 

PHYSICS,     Hy   K  li,   U:^rni:«.  MA.     '^s.  ikl  net. 
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HOOL  LIBRARY  AS  AN  AID  TO 
FORM-TEACHING, 

By  ihc  Rev,  J,  M.  Llipton,  M.A, 
!Mj:i5ter  iind    Llhtjiri:in,    .Mariborough    CoUege. 

Itlc  of  this  paper  suggests  an  obvious 

aotoniy     teachers     and     taught       The 

ary,  properly    used^  should    widen    the 

of  the  teacher,  or  make  it  more  precise  ; 

lelp  the  taught  to  supplement  the  meagre 

n  ol  the  text-book,  or  to  follow  up  the 

hich   the   teacher  has   awakened.     But 

in  old  proverb  about  bringing  a  horse  to 

Ii  and  a  school  librarian  is  fated  to  pass 

lany  hours  in  his  library,   watching  the 

surface   of  a  pool   to   which   few   ever 

fewer  still  come  to  drink. 

liould  be  so  is  to  some  extent  disappoint- 

iumiliatin^^.     There  is  our  pool — if  we 

up  ifie  inetaphor  for  a  moment — full  of 

Water,  cotil  and  inviting.     It  is  set— at 

tOw^  of  several  that  are — in  a  choice  spot 

idemic  grove.     All  that  surrounds  it  ts 

t&  charm   the  eye    and   invite   to 

;     One    might    suppose    that     thirsty 

Is  would  come  and  drink  deeply  of  its 

d  that  those  whose  privilege  it  is  to  be 

tnong  the  throng  would  be  among  the 

to  slake  their  thirst.     What  does   one 

■acticc?     At  preparation  times ,  to  drop 

ihor*  the  door  is  besieged  by  an  eager 

lo  strive  to  secure  the  best  seats.     At 

nes    a   faithful  few,   busy,   for  the  most 

th    the    preparation    of    tasks.      And    at 

ain.    a   solitary   librarian   musing   amid 

►ws  till   the  summons  of  a  strident  bell 

xchange  the  silence  of  the  empty  room 

stie  of  dinner, 

ygh  I  sit  here,  pen  in  hand,  to  suggest 
'S  in  which  the  library  may  be  made  to 
irger  part  in  the  economy  of  school  life, 
tned  to  doubt  whether  any  great  chang^e 
tpected  at  present,  at  all  events,  in  the 
bys  below  the  highest  forms.  School  life 
f1!  organised  now  for  browsing — if  1  may 
*d  to  borrow  the  word  from  Ruskin — in  a 
brary  to  be  possible  for  either  boys  or 
xcept  to  a  very  limited  degree.  For 
orsc,  the  old  davs  of  slackness  in  form» 
Vnr.  R.] 


and  plenty  of  leisure  out  of  school,  are  gone,  A 
boy  now%  and  his  master  too,  has  his  day 
thoroughly  filled  up.  He  is  doing  allotted  tasks 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  time,  and  playing 
allotted  games  for  much  of  the  remainder.  The 
gain  in  order,  discipline,  and  ethciency  is  consider- 
able; but  a  taste  for  independent  reading  seems 
still  to  wait  the  coming  of  the  fairy  prince.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  refer  a  boy  to  Macaulay^s  **  Warren 
Hastings,'*  or  to  "'  Barnaby  Rudgc/'  by  way  of 
supplementing  his  history,  but  your  businesslike 
youngster  may  be  pardoned  if  he  declines  tlie 
tempting  bait  on  the  ground  that,  where  he  hasn^t 
time  for  both,  the  allotted  lesson  *'  pays  **  better. 
And  shall  I,  his  form-master,  preach  neglect  of 
*^prep/'? 

There  was  an  insititution  of  my  youth  that 
sought  to  combine  the  claims  of  preparation  and 
independent  reading  in  a  somewhat  ingenious  way. 
It  was  known  familiarly  as  **  Sunday  Q*s,'*  and, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know  it,  1  may 
perhaps  l>e  allowed  a  digression  to  describe  it. 

The  theory  was,  I  believe,  that  the  New^  Testa- 
ment was  being  regularly  taught  in  form,  while  the 
Old  Testament  was  left  to  be  got  up  out  of  school. 
Consequently  every  Sunday  morning  we  found — 
or  our  fags  found  for  us — a  piece  of  paper  on  the 
class-ronm  door  containing  some  six  to  ten  ques- 
tions, somewhat  of  the  following  description  : — 

(1)  Discuss  the  reading  and  difficulties  of  St. 
l.uke  ii.  2* 

(2)  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  reign  of  Jero- 
boam IL 

(3)  What  do  you  know  of  the  Robber  Couneil? 

(4)  Give  a  short  account  <rf  your  views  on  the 
duty  of  almsgiving. 

Armed  with  a  copy  of  the  questions,  a  Maclear, 
and  a  Pinntxk,  one  went  to  the  H^hool  library. 
A I  ford,  interpreted  by  some  master-mind,  to  whom 
symbols  resembling  those  of  algebra  truncated 
were  but  child's  play,  furnished  the  answer  to 
No.  r,  Pinnock  or  ^faclear  did  No,  2.  "  Very 
good/*  you  will  say;  ^*  now  came  the  independent 
reading — the  introduction  to  more  alluring  bye- 
paths  of  knowledge, ' ' 

Not  a  bit  of  it !  The  librar>'  w^as  presided  over 
by  a  gentle  old  man  of  great  reading  and  infirm 
healthy  railed — for  no  other  reason   that  T  could 
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discover  but  meiri  gratia — **  golden  'Iwr^^.**  To 
him,  then,  turned  the  inquiring^  throng.  *'  I  say  ! 
Jo5»eph  !  Give  us  a  book  on  the  Robber  Council.  *' 
With  unfailing  skill,  born  either  of  long  practice  or 
profound  knowledge,  he  would  refer  to  volume 
so-and-so  of  some  **  Abridgment  of  Church  His- 
tory," and  the  passage,  dictated  by  a  clear- 
voiced  youth,  and  duly  altered  by  each  scribe  as  he 
went  along,  was  bodily  transferred  to  the  paper  as 
the  answer  to  No.  3. 

The  attempt  to  stimulate  original  research,  or 
r>riginal  thought,  in  answering  No.  4  was  equally 
doi>med  to  failure.  If  neither  the  custodian,  nor 
any  book  to  which  he  could  refer  us,  produced 
satisfactory  views  on  **  almsgiving/'  we  had  re- 
course! to  a  **  symposium  "  of  the  kind  which  has 
lately  become  familiar  in  magazines  that  wish  to 
inform  the  impartial  mind.  We  laid  our  heads 
tr^ether  and  produced  a  combined  answer,  of 
which  each  writer  took  drjwn  such  percentage  of 
the  whole  as  industry,  inclination,  or  a  desire  for 
marks  dictated. 

f  expect  the  discerning  reader  will  have  seen 
from  this  the  weak  point  of  referring  boys  to  books 
in  the  library,  by  cunningly  devised  questions  or 
otherwise,  as  a  means  of  persuading  them  to  read 
more  widely  for  themselves.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case  two  things  happen  :  (ij  the  library  only 
contains  one  copy  of  the  book  recommended,  and 
(2)  the  boys  all  want  to  use  it  at  the  same  time. 
Hence  the  form-master,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  driven 
to  one  of  two  alternatives.  Either  he  must  be 
content  to  let  the  eager  and  industrious  avail  them- 
selves of  the  wider  source  of  information,  and  make 
no  effort  to  exact  it  from  the  lazy ;  or  he  must  be 
content  t()  take  a  combined  answer,  representing 
the  independent  labour  of  one  and  the  unintelligent 
copying  down  of  many. 

For  the  same  reason  I  have  found  it  practically 
impossible  to  refer  to  a  '*good  poetical  transla- 
tion "  of  a  classical  poet,  or  to  send  readers  of  the 
AJci'stis  to  study  Mr.  Browning.  Hither  one 
shrill  voice  reads  it  out  to  the  rest,  which  is  trying 
to  thos<'  who  are  otherwise  employed;  or  one, 
speedi<'r  or  more  pushing  than  his  fellows,  secures 
the  coveted  volume,  and  the  rest  are  left  smarting 
under  a  sense  of  injustice. 

I  am  afraid  the  only  practical  plan  seems  to  me 
to  be  for  the  form-master  to  read  passages  to  his 
form  and  explain,  as  he  goes  along,  the  excellences 
of  what  he  reads,  and  why  it  is  superior  to  the 
jargon  into  which  boys  conventionallv  translate 
their  authors.  Any  master  who  does  so  is  certain  of 
a  welcome,  and  a  liearing  at  least  outwardly  atten- 
tive. I  believe,  however,  that  if  he  does  this,  ex- 
cept as  an  occasional  surprise,  he  will  find  that 
the  speculative  youth  will  neglect  to  prepare  his 
i\ext  lesson,  and  a  few  questions  on  what  has  been 
read  will  lead  him  to  doubt  whether  the  attentive- 
ness  was  not  assumed,  and  whether  a  large  num- 
ber of  minds  have  not  all  the  time  been  engaged 
in  computing  the  chances  of  victory  in  an  ap- 
proaching house  match. 

Much  the  same  difliculty  has  to  be  faced  also  in 
tlie  t<»aching   of  history.      It    is  tempting  to  think 


that  the  school  library  is  at  hand  to  soppl* 
meagre  information  of  the  text-book.  1 
all  the  boys  must  be  pro\-ided  with  cop: 
work  to  which  reference  has  been  mad 
the  form-master  must  be  content  to  ho 
few  of  the  better  boys  will  have  read 
selves,  and  to  know  that  the  niajorit\*  o 
have  not. 

There  is  not,  to  my  mind,  the  same  ot 
reading  aloud  to  the  form  selected  pass< 
a  larger  work  on  history,  that  there  was  i 
of  translations  of  an  author.  The  boys  a 
ready  to  feign  attentiveness,  but  it  is 
stimulate  attention  and  to  fix  what  has 
by  subsequent  questioning.  And  eve 
majority  assimilate  but  little,  it  is  wortl 
face  that,  in  order  that  the  better  boys  i 
by  the  flood  of  light  which  a  passage 
Green  or  Froude  throws  on  the  scattered 
lated  facts  of  the  book  read  in  form. 

Do  1  seem  needlessly  pessimistic  about 
of  a  school  library  as  an  aid   to  being 
form  ?     .As  I  think  of  the  title  of  this  pap< 
to  be  playing  the  part  of  Balaam. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  the* 
I  am  supiK)sed  to  be  defending-,  the  case 
what  desperate.  The  school  library  cann 
opinion,  be  a  direct  aid  to  form-teachinj 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  But,  if  I  migh 
the  propK)sition,  the  form-teaching  ough; 
considerable  aid  to  the  use  and  appreciati 
school  library.  If  the  master  is  conteol 
seed  in  faith,  and  not  expect  immediate  its 
may  yet  have  to  thank  him  for  a  ham 
reaping. 

For  the  case,  I  take  it,  is  somew^hat  tbt 
public  schools  have  been  for  some  years 
ing  our  boys  in  body  and  character,  and 
also — but  the  latter  along  rather  limit 
Without  going  into  so  wide  a  question  as  t 
of  our  public  school  education,  most 
admit  that  the  parents  of  to-day  are  nei 
read  nor  naturally  fond  of  reading,  and  t 
take  after  them.  Their  daughters  are 
an  education  which  closely  resembles  th 
boys,  and  is  not,  so  far  as  my  observ^at 
breeding  in  them  any  great  love  of  re^ 
its  own  sake.  It  seems  probable,  therel 
the  next  generation  will  inherit  a  distaste 
from  its  parents  on  both  sides.  And  th 
made  worse  by  the  fact  that  the  masters  c 
are  drawn  from  the  same  boys,  of  an  o 
with  exactly  the  same  tastes ;  so  that  wc 
vicious  circle.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
examples  to  the  contrary.  But,  after 
failures,  headmasters  seem  shy  of  appoin 
of  a  studious  turn,  because  such  men  h 
found  in  the  past  to  be  incapable  of  keepii 
and  their  lack  of  sympathy  with  school  g 
pairs  their  efficiency  as  house-masters. 

In  saying  all  this,  I  am  far  from  suppo 
common  indictment  of  our  public  school 
Its  faults  are  patent  enough.  But  1  hav 
met  a  critic  who,  really  knowing  the  fac 
suggest  a  practical  remedy.    It  is  easy  to  s 


be  fonder  of  books- -both  masters  and 
I  qui  to  ag:ree.  But  I  have  not  yet  heard 
Lpid  method  which  snail  en;jble  us  to  keep 
ts  of  our  present  system- -and  they  arc 
1  g:reat— and  add  to  it  a  love  of  learning^  for 
sake.  But  1  believe  we  can  lead  to  an 
nent  by  degrees^  if  we  are  in  earnest  about 
'e  prepared  to  work  for  posterity. 
ire  imitative  creatures,  and  are  quick  to 
e  tone  of  those  set  over  them,  provided 
latter  are  efliclent  and  sympallielic.  That 
'eason  why  discipline  has  improved  so 
f  in  the  last  few  years.  The  old  days  of 
I  (or  *  raggjing  ')  old  So-and-so  '*  are 
[jne.  The  master  of  to-day  is,  as  a  rule, 
athy  with  boy-Jlfe,  and  his  form  can 
themselves   that    he    knows    what    he   is 

Consequently,  his  views  and  character- 
immend  themselves  for  imitation.  The 
fdious  and  scholarly  men,  to  whom  I  re- 
ivhile  ago,  were  sometimes  neither  efficient 
jathetic.  Their  form-rooms  were  notori- 
ir-gardens,  and  they  were  rather  afraid  of 
's,  as  creatures  they  did  not  understand, 
whom  they  had  little  sympathy- 
emedy,  1  respectfully  submit,  hes  with 
L  But  J  like  most  remedies,  It  de- 
>me  self^deniah  If  we  can  show  our  boys 
ourselves  are  honestly  fond  of  books,  fond 
ig,  fond  of  study  for  its  own  sake,  I  be- 

shall  implant  in  them  the  same  tastes. 
nes  hopc^  if  we  set  about  it  wisely,  that  we 
ceed  in  doing  so  without  forfeiting  that 
of  the  body,  that  development  of  manly 
r,  which  few  of  its  critics  deny  to  be  the 

our  present  system.  But  our  fondness 
ng  must  be  genuine  and  honest.      Few  are 

fo  detect  affected  zeal  or  oflRcial  eagerness 
They  know,  if  anyone  does,  where  our 
re*  and  they  draw  their  own  conclusions. 
itless  to  lecture  in  form,  however  elo- 
on  the  beauties  of  English  literature,  if  it 
that  we  never  dip  into  it  unless  obliged, 
then,  though  in  a  less  direct  way  than  the 
ho  paper  suggesiccf,  the  schi>ol  library  is  to 
3  to  form-teaching*  Form-masters  are  to 
>m  it   that  genuine  enthusiasm   for  good 

*  which  they  will  be  able  to  pass  on  to  their 
nd  they,  in  turn,  will  learn  to  look  on  the 
ibrary  as  a  place  in   which   they  will  be 

0  find  what  they  have  learnt  to  want, 

1  say,  this  will  take  time,  and  we  must 
nt  to  sow,  and  let  others  reap.  But  T  be- 
(irt  be  done,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  done.  If 
future  generations  of  English  schoolboys 
setter  educated  than  they  arc  at  present. 

*  it  can  be  done  without  the  sacrifice  of 
:  which  we  now  hold  valuable,  by  extend- 
►rinciple  a(  selection.     A  schoolboy's  life  is 

1  by  selection,  is  it  not?  You  confine  him 
in  studies,  certain  games,  certain  meals 
m  believe  to  be  best  for  him.  What  you 
do  in  this  connexion  Is,  I  conceive,  to  help 
^iect  f»tr  him  .self  the  right  kind  of  reading 
isure  time,  and  to  train  htm  to  believe  that 


some  of  his  leisure  time  might  well  be  given  up  to 

I  profitable  literature.     It  is  easy  to  rail  at  *'ephe- 

I   meral  literature  '* :  railing  never  yet  converted  any 

J   boy  who  was  worth  conversion.     The  more  excel- 

;  lent  way  is  to  lead  the  bo3's  to  think,  by  showing 

them  that  you  think,  humane  letters  to  be  more 

worthy    the   study  of  educated  Englishmen    than 

cheap  magazines.      Fortunately,  the  enterprise  of 

publishers  has  enabled  the  antidote  to  be  bought 

as  cheaply  as  the  poison. 

Do  1  seem  indefinite  and  vague?     I  hope  not. 

I  am  suggesting  two  things  on  our  part— a  change 

'  of   attitude  and   a   deeper    knowledge ;   and    then 

1  think  we  shall  in  time  secure  what  we  all  desire. 

What    I    deprecate   is    violent   change    or    angry 

abuse.     The  man  who  is  for  ever  decrying  athletics 

and  preaching  books  has  little  sympathy  from  me. 

He  is  wilfully  blind  to  some  of  the  gravest  and 

most  far-reaching  facts  of  schooi-lifc,     A  sudden 

change  on  our  part,  if  that  were  possible,  would 

,  pozzie  the  bovs,  and  would  not  carry  them  with 

I  us.     We  need  rather  to  realise,  and  to  let  them 

!  see  that  we  realise,  that  the  pendulum  has  swung 

,  too  far  in  one  direction,  and  that  we  have  lost,  to 

some  extent,  our  sense  of  proportion.     It  ought 

I  not  to   he  impossible,   with   the  examples  of  Sir 

!  Thomas   More  and   Sir  Philip   Sidney  before  us, 

'  to  train  up  our  boys  to  believe  that  an  Englishman 

may  be  a  master  of  all  games  and  pastimes,  and 

yet  have  a  mind  wefl  stored  with  learning,   and 

I  taking  its  true  delight  in  study  and  reflection. 


PrCTURES    FOR    SCHOOL    DECORATrO 

By  E.  M.  Carter, 
Art  Mas  Iff,  WhUgift  School,  Cro\^cni. 


T^^^ 


THE  recent  exhibition  of  German  lithographs 
selected  by  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  London  County  Council  for  distribution 
among  their  elementary  schools,  gi%'es  consider- 
able food  for  thought  concerning  the  place  and 
purpose  of  pictures  in  schools,  and  the  decora- 
tion of  schoolrooms  generally.  The  exhibition 
in  question — which  incidentally  roused  the 
wrath  of  the  Times  critic,  and  drew  a  letter  of 
protest,  on  the  usual  patriotic  grounds,  from  a 
firm  of  British  fine  art  publishers — consisted  of 
seventy  specimens  of  coloured  lithographs, 
chosen  from  among  some  300  reproductions  of 
the  works  of  German  artists,  which  Messrs. 
Asher  have  recently  introduced  to  this  country. 
Twelve  of  these  lithographs  had  already  been 
seen  in  London  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
where  they  attracted  considerable  attention- 
others  have  been  reproduced  and  favourably  re- 
viewed from  time  to  time  in  the  leading  art 
monthlies. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  on  tite  part  of  the 
London  Education  Committee  thus  to  give  the 
public  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  drawings 
collectively  under  such  favourable  conditions, 
and  although  tme  might  here  and  there  wonder 
at   the  choice,   in   view   of  the  object    for   which 
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they  were  selected,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
collection  was  very  representative  of  the  series. 
As  regards  the  **  support  home  industries  *'  as- 
pect of  the  affair,  criticism  is  at  once  disarmed 
by  the  statement  in  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibi- 
tion that  **  The  object  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee in  holding  this  exhibition  is  to  encourage 
the  production  of  pictures  of  a  distinctly  English 
nature.*'  Suggestions  follow  for  suitable  sub- 
jects, as,  for  instance,  landscapes  characteristic 
of  different  parts  of  England,  views  of  places  with 
historical  associations,  castles,  cathedrals,  ruins, 
and  so  on.  Search  among  the  publishing 
houses  and  art  supply  associations  has  failed  to 
disclose  the  existence  hitherto  of  any  such,  or 
similar,  series,  and  as  the  educational  value  of 
such  works  is  undoubtedly  very  great,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Council's  suggestion  may  lead 
to  some  practical  result. 

The  whole  question  of  the  pictorial  decoration 
of  schools  is  one  which  demands  much  mOre 
consideration  than  it  apparently  receives,  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  stray  maps  and  photographic 
athletic  groups,  which  so  frequently  form  the 
sole  embellishments  of  the  walls  of  a  secondary 
school  for  boys.  As  to  the  extent  to  which  pic- 
tures should  enter  into  the  equipment  of  school 
premises,  there  are,  of  course,  many  and  diverse 
opinions,  from  that  of  the  man  who  prefers  to 
teach  amid  surroundings  of  a  barrack-square 
simplicity — that  nothing  may  tempt  the  eye  to 
wander — to  that  of  the  teacher  who  covers  his 
walls  with  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  engrav- 
ings, photographs,  lithographs,  pressed  flowers, 
and  stuffed  birds: — "Anything,**  says  he,  **  is 
better  than  ugly  bare  walls,"  and  accordingly 
anything  that  is  framed  and  glazed  goes  up  to 
break  the  monotonous  surface. 

Granting,  however,  that  pictures  are  to  have 
a  place  and  a  legitimate  purpose  in  our  schools, 
the  question  of  the  style  of  picture  demands  care- 
ful consideration.  We  may  divide  school  pictures 
roughly  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  de- 
mands an  equally  important  place  in  our  scheme 
of  decoration  : — b^irst,  those  which  are  purely 
decorative,  and  give  pleasure  and  relief  to  the 
eye  solely  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  composi- 
tion or  scheme  of  colour.  Secondly,  reproduc- 
tions of  famous  or  popular  (the  two  terms  are 
not  necessarily  synonymous)  pictures.  These 
sometimes  possess  the  qualifications  of  the  pre- 
vious class,  but  frequently  their  sole  claim  for 
recognition  rests  on  the  reputation  of  the 
original,  the  beauties  of  which,  through  some 
i^aiisc  or  other,  are  often  lacking  in  the  repro- 
duction. In  the  third  class  we  may  place  pic- 
tures which  are  interesting  as  bearing  directly 
on  the  work  of  the  school,  such  as  scenes  and 
episodes  in  history  :  battles,  portraits,  buildings, 
and  architectural  details;  views  of  towns  and 
cities;  and  pictures  illustrating  geographical  and 
physiographical  features,  and  so  forth.  If  pic- 
tures can  be  obtained  which  combine  the  qualities 
of  these  three  classes,  so  much  the  better;  but  ' 
if  not,  it  were  as  well  to  bear  their  special  fea-  j 


tures  in  mind  when  the  question  of  their 
comes  up  for  consideration. 

It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  lay  do 
for  the  hanging  of  pictures,  as  much 
upon  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  hanger,  i 
the  spaces  at  his  disposal;  it  may  be 
however,  as  a  broad  general  principle,  th 
ture  should  be  hung  where  it  will  be  hot 
and  accessible,  which  observation,  th 
may  savour  of  triteness,  is  nevertheh 
ranted  by  the  often  prevailing  condition  c 
How  often  does  one  meet  with  pictures  ' 
out  of  eyeshot,  or  placed  over  a  projeci 
board,  or  behind  a  door,  or  fenced  in  by 
cade  of  desks?  Or,  again,  in  a  matter 
ing,  placed  so  as  to  catch  a  full  refl< 
an  opposite  window,  or  placed  on  a 
wall  between  two  windows?  No  doubt 
these  disabilities  are  due  to  the  exigf 
building  and  space,  but  frequently  a  r 
thought  and  trouble  will  circumvent  tl 
transform  what  was  merely  a  ^vall-omai 
an  interesting,  and,  perhaps  inspiring,  pic 
picture-rail  round  the  room,  seven  or  e 
from  the  ground,  simplifies  matters  ver 
and  saves  much  nail-driving  and  mutilati< 
wall. 

An  environment  of  beautiful  pictures, 
mony  with  the  other  surroundings,  will  d 
conduce  largely  to  a  refinement  of  tasti 
cultivation  of  artistic  perception  and  dis 
tion  in  a  child  of  sympathetic  temperainc 
the  average  child,  however,  something  t 
necessary.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  cover tk 
with  reproductions  of  famous  pictures  i 
pect  the  child  to  imbibe  art  culture  fr 
mere  contemplation  thereof ;  the  pictui 
create  a  transitory  interest,  but  after  a  tii 
become  commonplace  through  familiari 
are  accepted  simply  as  a  part  of  the  wall 
tion.  If  the  picture  is  to  fulfil  its  fund 
an  important  factor  in  the  educational  scl 
is  essential  that  it  should  be  the  subject 
quent  reference,  either  with  regard  to  its 
qualities,  or  as  it  may  have  a  bearing  o 
some  way  illustrate  or  amplify  some 
under  discussion.  A  highly  interesU 
valuable  lesson  may  be  given  on  the  lines 
and  sympathetically  indicated  by  the  lat* 
Rooper  in  his  "  School  and  Home  Life,' 
form  of  a  lecture  descriptive  of  a  selected 
dealing  with  its  subject,  composition,  tr< 
technique,  history,  or  moral  interest;  I 
with  particulars  of  the  artist,  period,  coo 
ary  art,  and  so  forth.  The  subject  is  ca) 
infinite  expansion. 

Or,  again,  as  the  pictures  in  a  school  d 
represent  several  reproductive  process! 
might  be  utilised  to  illustrate  an  occasio 
ture  on  the  various  processes  of  engraving 
graphy,  zincography,  and  the  more  com 
the  modern  processes  of  reproduction  wbi 
the  photograph  for  their  basis.  Sudi  J 
of  lectures  would  do  much  to  dispel  the 
haziness   which   exists   in    the   popular  m 


juvenile  mind,  respecting  pictorial 
herein  pictures  are  classitied  either 
d-done'*  or  *' printed/'  generally  to 
rag-em cnt  of  the  latter,  in  which  class 
Jed  etchings  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
nr  name  for  pen  and  ink  drawings  and 
'awings  generally) J  original  engravings » 
graphs.  References  of  this  kind  will 
add    considerably    to    the    educational 

(the    pictures,    opening     up     for    the 
interest  and  delight  in  art  which  would 
>therwise  lie  dormant;  but  will  also  en- 

r)  extract  a  greater  amount  of  pleasure 
contemplation  in  proportion  as  they 
and  appreciate  the  difficulties  and 
to  be  surmounted  by  the  artist  and 
rtn  their  production, 
fcnan  lithographs  to  which  reference 
nr  been  made  are  the  outcome  of  a 
|lnaugurated  some  four  or  five  years 
I  250  men  from  all  parts  of  Germany, 
[ig  many  phases  of  art  work,  gathered 
n  Dresden  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
ng  art  culture  among  the  people.  Syn- 
'^  as  it  did,  with  the  dawn  of  the  period 
of  all  countries  were  turning  their 
lithography  and  awakening  to  a 
of  its  possibilities  as  a  means  of  ex- 
was  perhaps  inevitable  that  this  move* 
expansion  should  find  its  outlet  in 
ly.  The  matter  was  taken  up  by  two 
ling  publishing  houses  of  Leipzig  :  those 
Feubner  and  R.  V'oigtlander — which  is- 
time  to  time  replicas  of  the  works  of 
ng  artists  in  the  form  of  auto-litho- 
hat  is,  lithographs  in  which  every  sIohl- 
d  coloured,  and  every  pnniing  super- 
artist.  As  is  aKvays  the  case  w^hen 
tiimselt  uses  the  tools,  the  result  is 
factor}'  than  when  he  gives  his  design 
ted  by  some  professional  craftsman, 
Iful  he  may  be.  In  this  case,  instead 
reproduction,'*  the  result  is  to  all 
d  purposes  an  original   work,   prcserv- 

k freshness  and  vigour  oi  the  actual  ori- 
ng. 
llcction,    including    a 
,    ol     DCisseldorf, 

amounts  to  upwards  of  three  hundred 
md  ranges  through  a  great  variety  of 
That  the  whole  series  should  reach  the 
of  artistic  merit  was  not  to  be  ex- 
thc  inclusion  in  the  list  of  such  works 
W*s  Matterhijrn,  tieorgi's  Pflu^vmleit 
ese*s  Hiinengtab,  Votkmann's  FrithHtig, 
¥€rrte  H'sfrr,  and  many  others  by  artists 
ental  repute^  is  sulTicient  guarantee  thai 
liem  reach  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 

Ef  subjects  represented »  perhaps  tht: 
aim  chief  place  in  our  considcrati<m, 
unt  of  their  individual  merit  and  ol 
iliar  adaptability  to  school  decoration. 
m  the  artist  has  treated  the  subject  in 
■jy  decorative   style,   dealing   with    the 


t 


series  by   Fischer 
and    others     from 


and  ilinitnating  all  obtrusive  detail,  without,  how- 
ever, sacrificing  anything  of  fidelity  to  nature. 
The  colour  schemes  are  simple  and  harmonious, 
broadly  grasped  and  expressed,  and  admirably 
decorative,  realising  frequently  some  most  strik- 
ing effect  of  light  and  atmosphere,  and  occasion- 
ally rising  to  a  considerable  degree  of  poetical 
feeling.  Apart  from  their  decorative  qualities 
these  pictures  possess  an  educational  value,  inas- 
much as  they  illustrate  the  topography,  archi- 
tecture, costume,  and  other  features  of  a  loreign 
country,  and  may  thus  serve  as  subjects  for 
reference  during  the  geography,  history,  or 
language  lesson. 

Two  other  recommendations  w^e  may  note  in 
passing  are  the  size  and  the  price.  The  largest 
pictures  measure  about  40'^  x  30",  and  the  prices 
range  from  9s.  to  2s,  6d,  each.  The  entire  stock 
may  be  seen  at  the  olfices  of  Messrs,  Asber,  of 
Bedford-street,  w^hich  firm  also  issues  an  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  the  series,  which  may  foe  had 
for  the  asking. 

The  charming  colour  prints  of  Henri  Rivi^re^ 
which  have  long  been  obtainable  from  the  Art 
for  Schools  Association,  and  are  still  unsurpassed 
for  their  beauty  of  conception  and  delicacy  of 
colouring—may  Ue  placed  in  the  same  category 
as  the  German  lithographs  as  coming  under  the 
first  head  of  our  previous  classification. 

With  regard  to  the  second  of  these  divisions, 
the  work  of  Mr.  Frederick  Holtyer  and  of  the 
.Vutotype  Company  (to  mention  but  two  of  our 
well-known  firms)  is  so  familiar  as  to  rentier 
superfluous  any  advice  as  t*»  how  and  w^here  to^ 
obtain  pictures  of  this  description.  A  glance 
through  the  galleries  or  the  illustrated  catalogues 
of  either  of  these  firms  presents  an  almost  be- 
wildering choice  of  reproductions  by  the  most 
modern  and  perfect  processes  of  the  works  of  the 
masters^  past  and  present.  An  attempt  to  do- 
more  than  generalise  upon  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  these  firms  would  soon  exhaust  one*s 
stock  of  superlatives,  suffice  to  say  that  as  re- 
productions they  are  marked  by  marvellous 
fidelity  to  the  originals »  and  that  they  frequently 
rise  to  a  high  pitch  of  artistic  perfection. 

Coming  to  the  third  and  last  of  our  arbitrary 
divisions  we  may  find  abundant  material  of  this 
description  in  the  publications  of  the  Art  for 
Schools  Association,  a  scM:iety  which  was  formed 
in  1883  with  the  object  of  supplying  schools  and 
other  institutions  with  reproductions  of  well- 
known  works  of  art  at  prices  within  the  reach  ol 
all-  classes.  Although  the  Association  has  done 
much  valuable  work  in  educating  and  elevating 
public  taste  in  matters  of  art,  having  since  Its 
formation  sold  upwards  of  sixty-eight  thousand' 
pictures,  besides  circulating  many  others  b) 
means  of  its  loan  department,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  it  has  not  received  that  support  at  the  hands: 
of  sehoohnasters  and  scht^ol  mi  stresses  which  the- 
worthiness  of  its  object  and  the  excellence  of  its 
publications  demand.  The  Association  is  now 
located  at  the  Passmore  Edwards  Settlement, 
where,  between  the  hours  of  11  a.m*  and  5  p.m,. 
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the  pictures  may  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the 
corridors,  and  the  various  rooms  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  pictures  are  classified  under  the  head- 
ings of  historical  subjects  (portraits,  &c.);  studies 
of  natural  objects,  everyday  scenes  and  out-of- 
door  subjects ;  and  reproductions  of  standard 
works  of  art.  The  Society  has  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  publishers  whereby  they  are 
enabled  to  sell  the  pictures  to  schools  at  very  low 
rates,  in  some  cases  considerably  under  the 
market  prices ;  for  example,  the  three  magnificent 
etchings  depicting  the  historic  incidents  of : — 
*'The  Armada  sailing  from  Ferrol  "  (Sir  Oswald 
Brierly),  *'  The  Defeat  of  the  Armada  off  Grave- 
lines,"  by  the  same  artist,  and  "  The  Armada 
in  Sight  *'  (Seymour  LucasJ ;  the  published  prices 
of  which  amount  to  eight  guineas,  may  be 
obtained  for  £,2  55.  6t/.  on  condition  that  the 
three  are  hung  together.  These  pictures  measure 
about  30*  X  20",  and  may  be  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage in  the  large  hall  of  the  Settlement.  Henri 
Riviere's  woodblock  colour  prints  alluded  to 
above,  which  are  published  at  105.,  are  offered  at 
85.,  or  four  guineas  for  the  dozen;  Constable's 
**  Valley  Farm  "  {22"  y.  19"),  published  at  JP,2  25., 
may  be  had  for  115.  4^. ;  Landseer's  **  Monarch 
of  the  Glen  "  (24^x23*),  published  at  J^\  i5.,  for 
115.  4^.,  Millais's  **  Princes  in  the  Tower  "  (26"  x 
16")  published  at  JQ2  2.v.,  for  £\  \os,  /\d,,  and 
so  on  through  the  list  of  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
works,  which  contains  almost  all  the  names 
famous  in  the  world  of  art  for  the  last  four  or 
five  hundred  years.  The  Art  for  Schools  Asso- 
ciation does  not  advertise,  nor  does  it  issue  an 
illustrated  catalc^ue,  but  the  complete  set  of 
pictures  may  be  seen  at  the  offices,  or  a  list  of  the 
Society's  publications,  with  prices,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  secretary.  Miss  M.  L.  Cooper, 
Passmore  Edwards  Settlement,  Tavistock-place, 
London,  W.C. 


THE    OVERBALANCED    CURRICULUM. 
A   Plea  for   iNDivmrALiTv  in  Leisure   Hours. ^ 

By  Arthur  Rowntree,  B.A. 
Headmaster  of  Bootham  School,  York. 

THE  distinguished  president  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity tells  us  that,  whilst  the  debate  over 
the  proper  selection  of  studies  in  youth 
has  been  a  long  and  wearisome  one,  *'  at  last  two 
propositions  are  seen  to  command  almost  uni- 
versal acceptance.  The  first  is  that  children  1 
and  young  people  should  study  the  elements  of  a 
considerable  variety  of  subjects.  .  .  .  The  second 
is  that  training  for  f)ower  of  work  and  service 
should  be  the  prime  object  of  education  through- 
out life,  no  matter  in  what  line  the  trained  powers 
of  the  individual  may  be  applied.*' 

The  few  remarks  that  1  have  to  make  on  the 
subject  of  leisure-hour  work  in  boys'  boarding 
schools  assume  those  two  thoughts  :    (i)  variety 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Educational  Science  Section  of  the  British    i 
Association  at  its  meeting  at  York,  1906.  I 


of  subjects  is  essential ;  (2)  training  for 
work  and  service  is  essential. 

Remembering  that  there  is  no 
dangerous  as  generalisation,  particul 
regard  to  such  things  as  the  delicate  • 
of  mind,  let  us  carve  out  the  school  ^ 
begin  with,  1  treat  Sunday  as  a  d 
obviously  a  false  start — ^and  pass  to  fo 
class  work  and  preparation ;  if  we  eat 
hours,  play  for  eighteen,  and  sleep  foi 
we  have  spent  124  hours  out  of  an  avai 
of  144.  May  I  claim  the  remaining  t 
leisure-hour  pursuits? 

If  we  neglect  these  we  are  forgetting 
thought,  **  training  for  power  of  worl 
vice";  we  are  stamping  our  impri 
wastage.  And  surely,  if  the  word  sc 
meant  leisure,  we  are  not  guilty  of  mu< 
in  asking  that  school  shall  still  inclu 
Until  these  hours  are  satisfactorily  dea 
balanced  curriculum  that  we  are  agre 
is  unstable;  it  is  overbalanced,  and  ov 
largely  by  the  weight  of  athleticism  in 
and  the  consequent  lack  of  ideas  in 
1  am  not  entering  on  a  cheap  tirade  a| 
letics ;  she  has  her  own  place  and  soo 
to  play  that  nothing  else  can.  But  if  \ 
bid  knowledge  know  her  place,  we 
athletics  know  her  place  too. 

One  of  those  much  praised  and  mix 
stories  of  schoolboy  life  shows  that  no 
study  had  a  higher  conception  of  life 
master  who  expected  all  his  house  t&i 
the  matches  and  yell  '*  Well  hit,  sir!" 
on  one  leg  and  grinning  all  the  aftemo 
it  is  notable  that  this  bic^rapher  of  S« 
Co.  designates  Little  Hartopp  as  the  ; 
**  believed  in  boys  and  knew  somethi 
them  " — the  only  master  who  understoo 
hour  pursuits. 

We  want  no  wasted  time  in  school 
dent  Eliot  pleads  for  the  *  *  habit  of  < 
concentrated  attention."  The  problei 
says,  to  discover  the  means  of  interc 
child  **  in  mental  occupation  enough 
him  to  concentrate  his  attention.  Ski 
covering  the  means  of  interesting  th< 
mind  enough  to  compel  attention  is  < 
istic  of  the  good  teacher.  If  oral  instm 
not  gain  a  close  attention,  perhaps  bo 
if  books  fail,  carpenter's  tools,  cook's 
lathe,  an  embroidery  frame,  or  a  forge 
ceed;  if  mechanical  work  does  not  1 
mental  forces,  perhaps  drawing  or  nxMle 
if  all  other  means  fail,  the  training  of  t 
of  attention  may  be  begun  through  mi 

In  ways  of  this  kind  the  net  must  I 
wide  for  the  schoolboy.  The  rooms  she 
arranged  that  there  is  space  for  a  lil 
voluntary  nature  study,  for  carpentry; 
hours  so  arranged  that  it  is  worth  whil< 
down  to  some  of  these  employments.  I 
and  briars  obstruct  the  path  of  the  loaff 

The  library  must  be  good.  With  a  1 
and  tact  much  can  be  done.      I  found  las 


at  a   large  amount  of   vokintary   reading 

Edone  by  one  class.  The  reading 
wide  area;  a  large  number  had  read 
iry^  including  many  of  Shakespeare's 
sonic  Browning,  some  Matthew  Arnold, 
y  had  read  '*  Paradise  Lost/*  Two  read 
slas/'  one  CarlyJe's  "'  Heroes^*'  and  one 
Origin  of  Species.''  Partly  in  connection 
s  reading,  the  Esf>ay  Society  and  Debating 
ere  meeting  in  alternate  weeks. 
le  same  time  the  Natural  Histi^rj^  Club 
s  fortnightly  meetings  wa.s  run  with 
iiy  a  committee  of  boys  advised  by  a 
Iprho  had  sympathy^  tact,  and  knowledge, 
Raiuralist  himself.  The  school  organisa- 
ikes  it  easy  for  these  boys  to  have  long 
s  of  time  in  the  neighbouring  hunting 
! :  plants »  butter  Hies,  shells,  have  their 
s.  Some  of  the  school  pub  He  functions 
eir  centre  in  this  work ;  a  Christmas  ex- 
and  prize  distribution  arc  useful 
les, 

speaking  from  the  cumulative  experience 
nty  years  during  which  these  pursuits 
gn  followed.  Some  of  my  colleagues  have 
d  an  exhibttion  of  leisure-hour  work  a 
oi  hundred  yards  beyond  the  reception 
■  the  British  Association, 
collections  are  shown  there,  and  our  ex- 
'  is  that  the  physical  activities  involved 
:tions  prD%^e  how  invaluable  they  are.  I 
re  of  the  dangers  of  collections^  and  heard 
k  of  a  small  boy  (not  connected  with  this 
ivho  had  imbibed  the  thought  thai  a  eol- 
i\''as  a  necessity,  and  took  for  his  melan- 
ania  the  collecting  of  beer-bottle  labels  ! 
lest  records  of  efficient  work  that  we  can 
ire  found  in  special  studies  or  in  diaries. 
T  has  prepared  a  dozen  cases  illustrating 
urs  of  insects;  he  shows  the  common  and 
udded  blues  on  rushes,  the  buff  tips  on 
ticks ;  and  another  case  shows  small  tor- 
II  chrysalids  affected  in  colour  by  the 
:o  which  they  are  attached.  Another  boy 
de  a  careful  study  of  shells.  His  work 
im  to  all  the  neighbouring  ponds  i  he 
lis  spoils  home  J  and  his  note-books  show^ 
f  structures  with  descriptions  and  draw- 
a  high  order.  And  not  the  least  part  of 
iess  is  the  help  that  he  has  given  to 
Bxiys ;  his  has  been  a  training  for  power 
Hknd  service. 

-d  boy  ex  hi  bit  ii  fifteen  volumes  on  ecclesi- 
architecture,  compiled  in  two  years  and 
tee  has  rubbings  of  brasses  and  careful 
W',  he  has  made  a  comparison  of  three 
s  of  a rehi episcopal  vestments  from  re- 
tive  tombs. 

'xhibition  includes  books  written  by  Old 
1  subjects  whicli  have  been  their  school 
;  also  photographs  of  birds*  nests  and  eggs 
f  a  couple  of  brothers  in  the  scant  leisure 
iness  gave  them  soon  after  leaving  school. 
leccssary  environment  for  this  work  in- 
^mpathy     and     tradition,     fostered     by 
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parents,  the  school,  and  Old  Boy.^.  The  Old 
Scholars'  Association  has  done  good  service  in 
offering  an  annual  prize  for  research  work. 

.\11  this  work  is  voluntary  in  so  far  as  the  word 
can  be  applied  where  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  work.  So  that 
patience  is  fostered,  acquisitiveness  is  fostered, 
industry  is  fostered ;  and  these  are  accompanied 
by  pleasurable  emotions  in  part  due  to  the  interest 
of  the  work,  in  part  to  its  voluntary  nature — the 
boy  is  acting  on   his  own  initiative.     The  whole 

'  system  helps  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
*'  duffers,**  mental  and  moral.  It  is  a  wastage 
for  the  nation  that  the  dull  boys  shall  be  rusti- 
cated as  intellectually  unht  or  herded  together  as 
mental  lepers.      I  have  in  mind  a  boy  who  made 

I  little  headway  in  the  schoolroom  and  less  in  the 
playing-field;  but  he  became  a  respected  member 

I  of  the  school  through  his  pre-eminence  as  a  car- 

I  pcnter ;  his  skill  taught  self-respect,  and  he  was 
universally  respected. 

Again,  I  have  repeatedly  seen  a  boy  who  was 
wasting  his  substance  in  riotous  line-writing  sud- 
denly captured  by  a  hobby,  and  experiencing  at 
once  true  conversion  of  the  schoolboy  heart ;  it 
is  a  veritable  return  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Bui 
it  is  not  chiefly  on  behalf  of  a  minority  of  weak- 
lings, mental  or  moral,  that  1  plead  for  full  op- 
portunities for  the  leisure  hours.  It  is  on  behalf 
of  the  cor|x>rate  life  of  the  school,  and  the  life  of 
every  individual  in  the  school  I  should  like  to 
see  an  Order  of  Merit  instituted.  Would  tt  n(Jt  be 
possible  for  some  university  entrance  scholarships 
to  be  granted  as  schoc^Meaving  scholarships,  so 
that  a  premium  might  be  placed  on  the  all-round- 
ness  engendered   by  leisure-hour  pursuits? 

They  give  a  thought-stimulus  to  the  school. 
President  Kliot  says,  If  1  may  quote  him  once 
more  :  "  The  problem  education  for  efficiency  has 
to  solve  is  how  to  stimulate  young  people  to 
think  in  the  absence  of  the  pressing  motives  of 
the  real  world.  Since  consecutive  thinking  abso- 
lutely  requires  persona!  initiative,  or  a  compulsion 
from  within  and  not  from  without,  there  must  be 
a  motive  for  this  compelling  action  of  the  will. 
One  available  motive  is  supplied  by  I'^punence  of 
the  enjoyment  or  satisfaction  which  good  think- 
ing yields  to  the  thinker;  but  this  motive  can  be 
roused  to  activity  in  the  study  of  those  subjects 
only  which  have  a  natural  interest  for  the  young 
thinker.  ** 

The  uniformity  of  school  hie— interminable 
class-work^  cricket  and  cricket  jargon;  or  form- 
work,  football  and  football  slang— is  deadening; 
this  encourages  the  *'  vapid,  dull,  and  stupid 
boys  **  who  were  in  the  newspaper  columns  a 
few  months  ago,  The  right  culture  of  leisure 
hour  pursuits  tends  to  wide-awakcness,  expands 
the  circle  of  thought,  helps  to  make  the  full  mind 
which  leaves  little  room  for  ignoble  thoughts,  and 
makes  for  that  sturdy  independence  of  thought 
combined  with  high  endeavours  which  build  the 
hopes  of  the  future.  A  boy  who  has  learned  to 
spend  his  leisure  hours  wisely  is  ready  to  serve 
his  day  and  generation. 


I 
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MATRICULATION    AT    THE    ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITIES. 

By  Fred  Charles,  B.A. 
Strand  School,  London. 

THE  English  universities,  with  slight  excep- 
tion, grant  to  the  holders  of  various  cer- 
tificates exemption  from  all  or  part  of  their 
own  entrance  examinations,  and  an  attempt  is 
here  made  to  summarise  these  mutual  conces- 
sions. 

Oxford  will  accept  as  an  equivalent  to  the 
**  examination  in  stated  subjects  *'  at  Respon- 
sions  a  certificate  of  having  passed  Parts  I.  and 
11.  of  the  Previous  at  Cambridge;  and  Cam- 
bridge regards  Responsions  as  rxempting  from 
Part  I.  of  the  Previous.  Both  universities  ac- 
cept, under  certain  conditions,  the  certificates  of 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination 
Board.  Thus,  at  Oxford,  if  the  holder  has 
passed  in  Latin,  (ireek,  and  mathematics  at  the 
same  examination,  he  is  exempt  from  the  exam- 
ination in  stated  subjects ;  while  Cambridge  re- 
gards a  pass  in  Latin  and  Greek  as  exempting 
from  the  classical  papers,  and  Scripture  (if  includ- 
ing Greek  Gospel)  from  the  paper  on  the  Greek 
Gospel. 

The  Senior  I'niversity  Local  examinations  also 
serve  for  all  or  part  of  Responsions  and  of  the 
Previous.  Oxford  specifies  that  the  holder  of  a 
certificate  who  has  shown  suflficient  merit  in  the 
Oxford  Senior  Local  examination  is  to  be  ex- 
cused from  Responsions,  and  grants  the  same 
concession  to  the  holder  of  the  Cambridge  Senior 
Local  certificates,  provided  :  (ij  that  the  holder 
has  shown  sufficient  merit  in  Latin  and  in  Greek 
to  !)('  qualified  in  these  subjects  for  exemption 
from  Part  I.  of  the  Previous ;  (2)  that  the  certi- 
ficate includes  arithmetic  and  either  algebra  or 
geometry  ;  (3)  that  the  holder  is  certified  by  the 
Delegates  of  Local  examinations  to  have  shown 
suflficient  merit  in  Latin  prose.  Cambridge 
grants  exemption  from  the  classical  papers  and 
the  paper  on  the  Gospel  to  those  who  have 
satisfied  the  examiners  in  those  subjects  at  the 
Senior  Local  examinations  of  either  university, 
provided  that  the  Scripture  included  the  Greek 
Gospel. 

Both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities 
will  accept  a  certificate  from  the  Principal 
or  one  of  the  Registrars  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  LondfMi  that  the  holder  has  passed 
at  that  university  either  the  Matriculation 
or  the  School  Examination  (Matriculation 
standard)  for  the  School-leaving  certificate,  if  it 
includes  Latin  and  Greek.  Oxford  requires 
further  that  the  holder  has  passed  in  elementary 
mathematics,  and  that  he  lias  satisfied  the  ex- 
aminers in  an  additional  paper  in  Latin  prose 
composition,  or  that  he  has  satisfied  the  masters 
of  the  schools  in  Latin  prose  composition.  Cam- 
bridge excepts  from  this  exemption  the  paper  in 
Greek   Gospel  or  its   substitute. 

A  (crtificate  from  the  Registrar  of  the  Joint 
Matriculation   Board  of  the  Universities  of  Man- 


chester, Liverpool y  Leeds,  and  Sheffield, 
holder  has  passed  the  Matriculation  ex; 
of  that  Board  is  accepted  by  Oxford  I 
provided  that  it  includes  Latin,  Greek, 
mentary  mathematics,  and  that  he  i 
fied  in  Latin  prose  comp>osition  e 
examiners  or  the  masters  of  the  sch« 
same  certificate  is  accepted  by  Cambr 
versity  provided  it  includes  Latin  and  G 
this  university  excepts  the  paper  in  Gre« 
and  also  the  paper  in  Latin  unprepare< 
tion  unless  that  was  taken  as  the  alte 
the  set  books  in  Latin. 

A  candidate  in  the  Leaving  Certificate 
tion  of  the  Scotch  Education  Board 
passed  at  the  same  examination  in  th 
Grade,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  is  ex( 
sponsions  at  Oxford  if  he  has  also  ] 
mathematics  iri  the  lower  standard,  and 
bridge  he  is  excused  the  Previous,  e 
paper  on  the  Greek  Gospel  or   its  subs 

No  mention  has  yet  been  made  of  ej 
from  the  examination  in  an  additional  i 
Responsions  and  from  Part   IL  of  the 
Oxford  accepts  : — 

(i)  A  Higher  Certificate  of  the  Ox 
Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board. 
that  the  holder  has  passed  in  French  or 
or  with  distinction  in  Greek  or  Latin; 

(2)  \  certificate  from  the  Scotch  Educa 
partment  that  the  candidate  has  passa 
Honours  Grade  in  Greek,  Latin,  Frt 
German ; 

(3)  \  certificate  stating  that  the  W 
shown  suflficient  merit  in  French,  Gen 
Italian,  in  the  Oxford  Senior  Local  exam 

(4)  A  certificate  of  having  passed  ti 
bridge  Senior  Local  examination,  provv 
the  holder  has  shown  sufficient  merit  to 
titled  to  exemption  from  the  additional 
of  the  Previous,  Part  IL 

The  corresponding  exemptions  at  Ca 
cannot  be  specified  so  easily,,  the  conditio 
much  more  complicated.  The  Higher  C 
of  the  Schools  Examination  Board  2 
Senior  and  Higher  Local  examinatic 
exempt  from  mathematics,  English  essa] 
ture,  and  the  additional  subjects,  provi 
candidate  passed  in  those  subjects.  1 
tificate  of  the  Scotch  Education  Dep; 
London  Matriculation,  and  the  Joint  M 
tion  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leec 
Sheffield  procure  exemption  for  their 
from  Part  IL,  except  in  Paley's  **  Evic 
and  from  the  additional  subject. 

London  University  grants  exemption  i 
Matriculation  examination  to  graduates 
ford  and  Cambridge;  to  those  who  hav« 
all  examinations  for  a  degree  in  those 
sities ;  to  women  who  have  obtained  Tri 
tificates  granted  by  Cambridge,  and  to 
who  have  passed  the  Second  Public  Exai 
of  Oxford;  to  students  who  hold  the 
School-leaving  Certificate,  having  passed 
and  the  same  occasion,  in  the  Higher  or  1 
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El  all  the  subjects  required  by  tlie  Matricu- 
egulattons ;  and  to  students  who  have 
Parts  I*  and  IL  of  the  Cambridge  Pre- 
rovided  that  the  two  parts  are  taken  at 
10  time,  and  provided  that  either  logic 
1  taken  in  Fart  IL,  or,  if  the  candidate 
ID  Paley's  *'  Evidences  "  instead  uf  logic, 
tlso  passed  in  one  of  the  additional  sub- 

)xford   Senior  Local  and  the  CambridgL* 

^ocal  certificates  will   procure  exemption 

>ndon  Matriculation    if,    at  one    and    the 

lamination,   a   student  has  passed   in   (t) 

lang^uage   and    literature,    including   the 

essay,    or    history    together    with     the 

es^^ay,  or   geography   with    the   English 

2}    arithmetic,    geometry ^   and    algebra : 

three  of  the  foHowlng  suhjects  or  com- 

I   of  subjects  not   counted    under   (i);— 

reek,  French,  German,  Spanish,   Ilalian, 

or     Roman     history,      English     history. 

hist€»ry,     tun*     subjects    in     miilhemalics 

m  those  previously  mentinned,  chemii^try, 

:!S,  heat,  sound  and  light,  electrlcily  and 

im,     botany,     ^soology ;     provided      that 

atin   or   mechanics,   or  heat,   sound   and 

'  chemistry,   or  botany,  is  included ^   and 

language  is  included* 
[ig'her  Certificate  of  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
chools  Examination  Board  and  tlie  Senior 
Certificate  of  the  Intermediate  Education 
or  Ireland  will  give  exemption  under 
conditions,  Le.,  conditions  which  secure 
subjects  required  by  the  regulations  for 
Ion  Matriculation  shall  have  been  taken. 
dent  is  entitled  to  exemption  from  the 
ation  examination  of  the  Universities  of 
iter,  Livt!rpf>ol,  Leeds ^  and  Sheffield,  pro- 
I  has  satisfied  any  one  of  the  five  foUow- 
litions  : — 

IS  passed  Responsions,  in  chiding  both 
y  and  algebra,  and  one  additional  sub- 
as  passed  Parts  L  and  If*  of  the  Pre- 
nd  also  in  one  of  the  additional  subjects 
examination. 

las  gained  a  Higher  Certificate  or  certi- 
>f  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools 
ition  Board,  including  (a J  one  foreign 
e;  (b)  either  English  or  English  essay, 
•  case  with  Engli.sh  essay  j  (c)  elementary 
atics,  togelhur  with  algebra  and  gen- 
ts required  fur  passing  in  additional 
atics ;  (d)  two  other  subjects  (of  which 
e  knowledge  shall  not  be  one),  which 
lude  the  alternative  subject  not  taken 
f),  and  additional  mathematics. 
'as  obtained  an  Oxford  Senior  Local  cer- 
provided  that  the  candidate  has  passed 
tnd  the  same  examination  in  (i)  English 
e  and  literature,  including  composition ; 
imetic,  geometry  and  algebra;  and  (3) 
istcjry  tjr  geography,  and  tivo  of  the  fol- 
actions,  one  at  least  being  a  language, 
|U]    Latin,    (5)    Greek,   (6)    French,   (7) 


German,  (8J  Italian,  (9)  Spanish,  (loj  one  sub- 
ject in  higher  mathematics,  (iij  chemistry,  (12J 
one  subject  in  physics. 

(v)    Has   obtained  a   Cambridge   Senior   Local 
certilieate,  with  the  same  provision  as  in  (iv). 


OBJECT-LESSONS. 

By  O.  H.  Latter,  M.A. 
Charierhou&t;. 

THE  problem  that  presents  itself  to  everyone 
engaged  in  teaching  large  classes  is  to 
secure  that  every  member  of  the  class 
shall  receive  the  mental  training  and  stimulus 
aimed  at  in  each  lesson.  In  deahng  wilh  object- 
lessons  it  is  most  desirable  that  every  child  shall 
have  exactly  the  same  opportunities  and  shall  be 
compelled  by  the  manner  in  which  the  lesson  is 
given  to  use  and  cultivMe  his  own  powers  of 
observation  and  reasoning  at  each  slep.  With 
this  object  in  view,  it  is  best  that  the  teacher 
shall  beforehand  draw  up  a  definite  list  ot  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  object  In  hand,  aitd  so  framed 
that,  step  by  step,  the  facts  shall  be  ascertained, 
and  then  easy  conclusions  deduced.  These  ques- 
tioTvs  may  be  written  upon  the  blackboard  a  few 
at  a  time»  or  separate  slips  itiay  he  copied  and 
handed  round  to  each  member  of  the  class.  The 
answers  can  then  be  written  dow^n  by  each  pupil, 
the  whole  then  discussed  by  the  teacher,  and 
many  of  the  sanu*  questions  rt^peated  rivo  ;'rii*4\ 
and  marks  perhaps  assigned  for  their  oral  work. 
The  written  results  can  subsequently  be  corrected 
by  the  teacher  and  returned  wilh  comments  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  lesson.  l*he 
greater  proportion  of  marks  should  certainly  be 
allotted  to  the  \^ritten  work  and  draw^ing>.  Great 
importance  should  be  attached  to  the  composition 
of  the  answers  j  children  are  very  apt  when  writ- 
ing an  answer  to  a  printed  question  to  rt-ph,  as 
though  invn  voce,  in  a  single  word  or  an  incom- 
plete sentence.  The  teacher  should  insist  upon 
every  answer  being  a  complete  sentence,  perfectly 
intelligible  to  anyone  reading  it  even  in  ignonince 
of  the  exact  form  taken  by  the  question*  Failure 
to  enforce  this  not  only  misses  a  great  oppor- 
tunity»  but  leads  to  habits  of  slovenly  thought 
and  still  more  slovenly  writing. 

It  will  often  be  the  case  that  in  a  long  series 
of  questions  directed  to  some  one  object  the  later 
depend  more  or  less  upon  the  correct  solution  of 
the  earlier.  For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  to 
break  the  lesson  into  sections,  and  to  make  sure 
that  the  **  lame-ducks '*  of  the  class  do  not  lag 
hopelessly  in  the  rear  or  flounder  in  a  sea  of 
inaccurate  preliminary  observations*  !n  any  large 
class  there  are  sure  to  be  some  who  will  fail  to 
see  the  bearing  and  meaning  of  the  plainest 
question,  and  unless  such  weaklings  receive  early 
help  they  get  thoroughly  discouraged,   and,    in- 

3  the  first  arlkk  AppeKfed  in  the  An  suit  aanilicr. 
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.-tt^srad  of  gaining  in  self-reliance,  suffer  the  oppo- 
filu:  experience,  and  are  the  worse  rather  than 
th*:  better  for  the  lesson.  In  thus  speaking  I  have 
in  my  mind  those  pupils  of  slowly-moving  intellect 
who  really  are  hardly  fit  for  class  teaching,  but 
nrf  p<.*rfectly  well  able  to  grasp  all  the  facts  and 
general  principles,  provided  that  individual  per- 
.vjnal  attention  is  bestowed.  .\n  alert  teacher  will 
quickly  detect  these  members  of  his  class,  and  it 
should  henceforth  be  his  business  to  move  about 
th#'  class-room  while  the  pupils  are  writing  their 
answers,  and  to  make  sure,  by  subsidiary  ques- 
tions and  by  no  other  means,  that  these  congenital 
laggards  are  making  due  headway. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  repeat  the  lesson  already 
sketched  in  the  previous  article,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  tell  the  pupil  nothing  that  he  ought 
to  Ik*  able  to  find  out  by  the  aid  of  his  own  eyes 
and  intelligence.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
specimens  should  be  provided  in  sufficient  number 
to  ensure  that  each  child  can  personally  examine 
one  of  each  kind.  In  some  cases  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  one  example  for  each 
child ;  in  others  it  may  be  possible  to  allow  two 
or  three  children  to  share  a  specimen  between 
them. 

Starting,  then,  with  a  general  survey  of  the 
whole  series,  the  following  questions  might  be 
asked  :-  -'*  What  do  you  notice  about  the  thick- 
ness and  strength  of  the  stems  and  branches  of 
all  these  climbing  plants  in  relation  to  the  total 
size  of  the  plant?  Look,  next  time  you  are  out 
walking,  for  an  ivy  plant  which  has  not  found 
anything  up  which  to  climb,  and  tell  me  next 
lesson  about  the  way  in  which  it  has  grown. 
You  might  also  in  the  course  of  the  summer  try 
the  effect  of  growing  a  scarlet-runner  plant  in  a 
pot,  and  giving  it  no  pole  to  climb.  How  do  all 
non-climbing  plants,  even  such  opposites  as  an 
oak-tree  and  a  daisy,  dispose  their  leaves  with 
regard  to  the  light  ?  What  position  do  the  leaves 
of  g(!raniums  and  other  plants  grown  in  a  window 
take  up?  Recall  what  we  found  out  in  a  pre- 
vious lesson  about  plants  grown  in  darkness  or 
in  a  bad  light.  Now  say  what  advantage  these 
plants  obtain  by  their  habit  of  climbing." 

Thus  much  will  suffice  for  introduction;  and 
here  a  i)ause  might  be  made  for  discussion,  and 
to  make  sure  that  all  have  grasped  the  fact  that 
<'liml)iiig  plants  possess  but  weak  and  relatively 
sU'iuKt  stems,  incapable  without  assistance  of 
sustaining  the  weight  of  the  leaves,  and,  further, 
that  light  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  green 
j)laiits,  and  that  the  general  disposition  of  the 
plant  members  is  such  as  to  secure  gt)od  ex- 
posure of  the  leaves.  The  teacher  may  then  pre- 
pare the  wav  for  the  next  batch  of  questions  by 
slating  the  fact  that  different  plants  use  different 
membiTs  for  the  purpose  of  attachment,  and  may 
tell  the  class  that  he  wishes  them  to  find  out 
what  part  of  the  plant  it  is  that  becomes  a  climb- 
ing organ  in  each  case.  Some  such  introduction 
is  legitimate  and  indeed  necessary,  in  order  to 
direc^t  the  attention  to  the  salient  points  and  to 
give  purpose  to  th'^  inquiry  in  hand. 


Proceeding  then  to  the  ivy,  *'  What  a 
the  things  by  which  the  ivy  lays  hold  ol 
port?  On  what  part  of  the  plant  and  w 
do  they  grow  ?  Do  they,  with  reg^ard  to 
bear  any  constant  relation  to  the  Ics 
branches?  What  portions  of  other  pi; 
we  have  examined  were  of  the  same  < 
these  climbing  organs,  and  behaved  in 
way  towards  light?  What  part  of  the 
you,  then,  conclude  that  these  climbin: 
are?  Try  when  you  are  out  if  you  can 
similar  things  upon  the  ivy  plant  which 
to  find  anything  up  which   to    climb." 

Here  again,  there  should  be  a  paus 
vision,  and  the  children  may  be  told 
the  ivy  plant  that  is  trailing^  over  th 
confirms  or  weakens  their  conclusion 
plant  uses  (aerial)  roots  for  laying  hold 
trees,  ^c.  **  Now  consider  the  hop,  hor 
scarlet-runner,  and  convolvulus  togetl 
what  means  do  these  four  all  climb? 
yourself  to  be  walking  up  the  spiral  sta: 
scribed  by  the  plants — towards  which-  ha 
or  left,  would  you  constantly  keep  tumin 
ascent  of  each  plant?  If  the  growing 
any  climbing  plant  alw'ays  grew  towards 
and  (in  the  northern  hemisphere)  folk 
sun  in  his  daily  path  across  the  sky,  wha 
spiral  would  be  described,  one  turning 
right  hand  or  to  the  left?  Is  this  fhc 
any  of  the  four  plants  under  examinatioo 
so,  in  which?  What  conclusion  do  J 
arrive  at  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  A 
described  by  these  plants?  When  yoo 
in  the  country  try  to  find  other  plant 
climb  in  the  same  manner  as  these  f< 
notice  which  kind  of  spiral  they  descrilx 
by  means  of  a  stick  pushed  into  the  groui 
the  exact  position  of  the  growing-p(M 
scarlet-runner  plant  in  the  early  momii 
the  plant  again  several  times  at  interv 
couple  of  hours  or  so  during  the  day,  a 
early  next  morning  at  the  same  time  a 
previous  day ;  on  each  occasion  mark  a 
the  position  of  the  growing-point,  and  tl 
(a)  in  which  direction  the  point  moves, 
much  (through  what  number  of  deg-recs) 
in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  houn 
what  period  the  movement  is  most  ra 
when  most  slow;  (d)  if  the  movement 
same  or  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
the  sun  appears  to  move.*' 

It  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  to  the 
whole  of  the  lesson  previously  sketched. 
that  1  have  said  enough  to  show^  what 
to  be  the  only  useful  way  of  conductinj 
lessons,   viz.,   by  appropriate   questions 
the  pupil  to  find  out  as  much  as  may  re 
be  expected  about  any  given  obiect,  and 
home  to  him  the  consciousness  that  even 
common  objects  in  nature  contain  rich 
interest,  and  that  it  is  in  his  own  powi 
lock  the  door  of  the  treasure-house  witi 
that  has  been  in  his  possession  so  long  : 
been  aware  of  his  own  existence. 


\ER,  igo6. 

mu5t  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  main- 
uit  an  object-lesson  delivered  upon  the 

advocated,  and  lasting-,  perhaps ^  one 
le  longest,  could  by  any  possibility  cm- 
lin  itii  limits  the  whule  or  anythini^-  like 
of  the  matter  with  which  1  cknlt  in  my 
ticlt!.  On  the  contrary,  at  least  three 
ssons  would  be  required.  It  may,  per- 
advanced  in  objection  thai  the  method 
re  very  slow,  and  the  amount  of  know- 
ined     in    a    given     time    very     slight. 

And  to  such  criticism  1  would  reply 
I  mount  learnt  matters  not  one  jot ;  the 
I  learnin|{—'that  is  what  matters,  and 
lost  of  all  at   that  early   period  of  life 

>  as  1  have  already  said,  object-lessons 
ded.  Such  knowledge  as  is  gained 
n>cess    here    recommended    is    acquired 

Upon  authority  nor  by  rote,  but  solely 

suit    of    individual    endeavour    to    learn 

m  nature  herself.     For  each  child   the 

piece  of  orig-inal  research,  and  though 

ascertained    arc    to  be   found   in   every 

yet  for  the  child  it  is  fresh  know  led j^e 

the  same  kind  of  way  as  we  may  hope 

ter  life  he  will  gain  knowledge  that  is 

no  book  save  the  unopened  pages  of 

At  Hrst  he  must  be  guided  and  taught 

it  ions  are  to  be  put,  in  order  that  after* 

may   know  how  to  formulate  his  own 

and    how    to   devise    his    own    experi- 

s  own   acts  of  interrogation.     And,   as 

already    insisted,     we     have    abundant 

id   sanction   for   travelling   slowly,   step 

i*<er  -the   first   part  of  the  evolutionary 

perhaps,  have  been  noticed  thiU  in 
jon  of  the  above  lesson  at  least  one 
ieals  with  matters  that  are  necessarily 
e  limits  of  the  class-room.  This  is  done 
cratir>n,  lor  there  is  no  doubt  a  tend- 
ng  some  children  to  keep  school  work 
fairs  of  everyday  life  in  separate  mental 
ents :  and  even  if  they  fail  to  succeed 
g  games  and  less  formal  recreations 
'  thoughts  during  school  hours,  yet  they 
:ntly  skilful  in  performing  the  reverse 
By  setting  some  one  or  tvio  simple  and 
';%  cnnncfned  with  the  lesson  to  be  ascer- 
:  of  doors,  a  good  deal  may  be  done  to 
vn  that  undesirable  dividing  partition 
chool  and  no  I -school,  and  to  get  rid  of 
ectual  esctinguisher,  the  word  "  shop.  ' 
>f-door  exercises  do  more  than  anything 

>  foster  the  habit  of  truly  seeing  what 
fore  the  eyes,  and  of  learning  at  all 
E?ther  within  the  four  walls  of  the  class- 
iniid  any  of  the  tbousand-and-one  dif- 
cumstances  in  which  our  pupils  may 
selves  in  after  life.  Nor  will  it  be  en- 
of  place  to  remind  the  science  teachers 
lesions  that  it  is  the  general,  and  not 
k  educational  effect  that  must  be  borne 
Vew  are  destined  to  make  any  actual 
Knowledge  obtained  from  a  course  of 
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object-lessons,  but  aU  are  capable  of  being  so 
trained  in  habits  as  to  approach  their  work  in 
1  i  f e ,  be  t  h a t  w  ha t  i t  m ay ,  in  a  sci en t i li c  sp i  ri  t , 
ready  and  desirous  to  learn,  and  determined  to 
let  no  fact  escape  them.  It  is  for  this  that  object- 
lessons  and  more  systematic  courses  of  science 
have  been  intrrvdytH'd  tntn  school  curricula. 


spi:llixg  reform. 

By  John  Bvgott, 
Luton  Secondary  St  hcxtL 

0\  1 V  cou  1  d  J  mag  i  n  e  bei  ng  told  that  th  e  Mai  led 
Fist  of  (iermany  had  said,  *'  Let  there 
be  reformed  spelling/'  and  there  was  re- 
formed spelling ;  but  it  is  a  little  more  difficult 
to  take  President  Riwt^^ovelt's  announcement  seri- 
ously* In  certain  quarters  it  seems  to  have  fallen 
like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  but  rational  reflect icin 
will  show  us  that  it  is  neither  so  momentous  nor 
so  radical  as  some  sections  of  the  Press  would 
have  us  believe. 

In  the  first  place,  what  Is  it?  Merely  a  direc- 
tion that  in  tutu  re  Government  publications  of  the 
I'nited  States  three  hundred  selected  words  be 
spelled  as  set  forth  in  the  list  at  the  foot  of  this 
article.  President  Roosevelt's  order  is  emlK>died 
in  a  letter  to  the  ofhcial  printer,  in  which  he  says  : 
**  There  is  not  the  slightest  intention  to  do  any- 
thing revolutionary  or  initiate  any  far-reaching 
policy.  The  purpose  simply  is  for  the  Govern* 
inenL,  instead  of  lagging  behind  poptjar  senti- 
ment, to  advance  abreast  of  it*  ...  If  the  slight 
t^hanges  .  .  .  meet  with  popular  approval,  then 
the  changes  will  bec<mie  permanent  without  any 
relerence  to  wh;it  public  otlicials  or  individual 
private  citizens  may  feel;  if  ihey  do  not^  they  will 
be  dropt,  and  that  is  all  there  is  about  it/* 

Thus,  it  wnll  be  seen  that  no  new  system  of 
phonetics  is  proposed,  no  remodelling  of  the 
language,  no  simplified  English  which  should 
outrival  Esperanto,  no  linguistic  shorthand 
couched  in  those  mysterious  hieroglyphics  so  dear 
to  tiie  spelling  reformer  of  okL  A  glance  through 
the  list  will  reveal  many  forms  familiar  to  those 
accustr>med  to  American  books  and  papers.  For 
some  years  we  have  seen  u  dropped  by  Americans 
m  the  ending  *our,  and  even  ourselves  sometimes 
\vrite  hittior,  color,  itc,  though  we  may  not  coun- 
tenance such  spelling  "'in  school.*'  In  letter 
writing  and  private  notes,  who  Is  not  often 
tempted  to  pen  altho\  program?  and  who  is  there 
who  would  tiike  exception  to  ;?  in  such  words  ^s 
catechhe,  legalize,  or  naturalhe,  though  we  may 
prefer  the  s?  Many  of  the  spellings  can  hardly 
be  termed  reformations;  we  notice  assize,  iOt*valt 
deposit,  erti,  judgment,  phcfttfrnenon,  to  name  a 
few  w hicl#  are  by  no  means  strangers  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Perhaps  what  would  jar 
most  upon  the  orthographic  ner\'es  of  some  people 
is  the  substitution  of  -f  for  -ed  in  verbal  forms 
such  as  khsed.  wrapped,  Ar, 
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It  we  take  a  backward  glance,  we  re- 
collect that  Anglo-Saxon  has  given  us  the 
past  tense  ending,  which  was  originally  -de 
or  'ii\  and  which  can  be  traced  still  further 
back  to  the  Gothic  -da  or  -ta.  The  ever-flowing 
stream  of  time  has  swept  away  most  of  our  in- 
flectional endings,  and  it  really  would  seem  a  bar- 
barism to  sacrifice  the  few  remaining.  From  the 
first,  the  t  of  the  past  participle  was  distinct  from 
the  past  tense,  but  the  loss  of  final  -e  in  -de  or 
'te  has  long  rendered  them  indistinguishable  in 
form.  One  change  which  ought  to  be  welcomed 
by  the  philologically  wise  is  rime  for  rhyme.  Who 
can  deny  that  the  former  is  more  akin  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  rim?  and  it  really  does  seem  an 
anomaly  that  so  many  people  should  adopt  the 
spelling  rhyme,  which  has  arisen  through  a 
wrongly-supposed  connection  with  the  Greek 
pvOfAOi,  The  spelling  wo,  ivojul  is  merely  taking 
a  backward  leap  to  the  good  old  days  of  Chaucer, 
who,  in  the  Knight's  Tale,  tells  us  that — 

Ful  ofte  a-day  han  thise  Thebanes  two 
Togldre  y-met,   and  wroght  his  felawe  wo^ 

and  in  the  earlier  folios  of  Shakespeare  do  we  not 
see  dolor? — 

But,  for  all  this,  thou  shalt  have  as  many  dolors  for  thy 
daughters  as  thou  canst  tell  in  a  year. — Lear,  II.,  iv.,  54. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  changes,  and  now  a  few 
words  as  to  their  application  and  extension.  We 
are  told  that  in  the  States  the  adherents  of  the 
Roosevelt  spelling  are  daily  increasing  in 
numbers,  *and  it  has  just  been  announced  that 
more  than  800  American  college  professors  have 
signed  an  agreement  to  use  the  famous  300  words. 
Moreover,  the  Civil  Service  Board  in  Washing- 
ton has  decided  that  in  examinations  for  Govern- 
ment posts  the  new  method  may  be  used,  though 
the  old  still  remains  optional. 

Will  the  new  spelling  be  far-reaching  in  its 
efi^ects?  I  question  whether  it  will.  As  pre- 
viously pointed  out,  many  of  the  renderings  have 
for  some  time  prevailed  in  American  publications, 
and  no  doubt  the  president's  dictum  will  hold  in 
the  case  of  State  documents,  as  well  as  in  com- 
mercial ('orrcspondence  and  the  more  ephemeral 
type  of  journalism.  From  a  distinctly  literary 
standpoint  we  think  it  will  be  long  before  such 
changes  make  headway,  if,  indeed,  they  ever 
do.  This  seems  particularly  the  case  with  the 
reissue  (^f  standard  works.  In  a  contemporary 
novel  we  may  pass  plow  and  center  with  scarce 
a  shudder,  but  Shakespeare  and  Milton  in  a  new 
guise — semi-phonetic,  with  ghost-like  touches  of 
Chaucerian  forms  !  The  thought  is  too  uncanny ; 
Bovvdlerisms  are  bad  enough,  but  Tlicodoritcs 
seem  worse. 

Before  any  spelling  reform  can  make  progress, 
there  must  be  some  agreement  as  to  its  general 
principles,  and  the  only  really  satisfactory  way  to 
do  this  seems  to  be  to  appoint  a  commission  of 
philologists   and   literary   men   to  lay  down   prin- 


ciples and  to  suggest  initial  reforms.  Y 
Roosevelt  has  done  is  intrinsically  unii 
but  its  moral  effect  is  great  :  it  is  the  fi 
which  may  lead  the  ninety  and  nine  t 
Had  the  president  been  less  decisive,  ar 
proposed  a  conference  of  British  and 
authorities  to  decide  reasonable  cha 
would  have  earned  the  gratitude,  inste 
criticism,  of  two  hemispheres.  He  has 
movement  a  great  advertisement,  but  w« 
whether  he  has  really  done  more  tha 
clubs,  afternoon  tea-tables,  and  oth 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  with  a 
novel  and  exciting  subject  of  conversat 
picture  is  not  without  a  humorous 
lawyers  have  discovered  that  the  orde 
a  law  of  Congress,  passed  twenty-1 
ago,  making  Webster's  Dictionary 
standard  of  Government  spelling  in  t 
States.  Perhaps  spelling-books  were  S4 
competitive  examinations  less   strict,  th 

Agreed,  then,  that  a  guarded  spellii 
would  be  useful  and  in  some  cases  ad 
is  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  brought 
one  man,  and  that,  if  done,  it  must  b 
scientific  lines.  That  is  to  say,  due  rq 
be  paid  to  the  history  and  constnictii 
language  in  general  and  of  words  in  \ 
and  nothing  done  which  shall  rob  our  s] 
our  literature  of  those  romantic  touclw 
toric  interest  which  appeal  so  strong] 
student  of  English. 

I  am  asked  whether  teaching  of  refora 
ing  is  desirable  or  possible  in  schools,  J 
answer  (my  own  opinion,  mind  you), 
think  not,  from  the  standpoint  of  real  «1 
And  why?  Merely  because  I  hold  that 
Crete  teaching  is  always  superior  to 
theories,  the  best  and  truest  way  of 
English  is  to  bring  your  learner  into 
contact  with  all  that  is  noblest  in  the 
of  his  mother  tongue.  Could  this  be  su 
done,  if  the  sleuth-hound  of  reformet 
were  let  loose  upon  our  great  poets,  < 
of  the  novel  and  the  essay?  To  my 
answer  is  obvious,  and  it  is  not  an  affirm 

Like  Pilate,  President  Roosevelt  ha: 
but,  for  all  that,  I  am  afraid  the  majo 
will  continue  to  spell  words  as  they  ai 
in  our  great  classics,  as  they  are  se) 
our  dictionaries.  The  famous  **  three  1 
is  only  a  momentary  wonder,  and,  d 
appearance,  the  stars  will  Continue  to 
they  shone  upon  Chaucer  and  Shakes] 
sun  will  still  rise  in  the  east  and  set  in 
and  the  forces  of  Nature  will  remain 
The  president  can  scarcely  use  the  woi 
Ovid  to  describe  himself  and  his  list — 

Nos  duo  turba  sumus. 

We  give  below  the  three  hundred  v 
spelling  of  which  President  Roosevelt  1 
stands  in  need  of  amendment.  The  pn 
of  spelling  the  words  is  given  side  by 

the  new. 
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Nivv  Form 

Rbridg«m«nl 

era 

■ccDUEre 

esopbagtt* 

accaf«d 

esthetic 

icne   *cknowtedgemen« 

eiibetict 

ftddreued 

eitivaie 

■dtt 

ethtc 

iJiiji«i 

etiolojry 

Althuujfh 

ejiorcbe 

ADJipaeft 

ex|ire«t 

tLnaemta 

fa^at 

ai>aeft(beaiA 

fimtitsin 

anne^ihetic 

fanlasy 

Aittipyrine 

faAtem 

mntUoxine 

fll¥OP 

Apothegm 

TavoKie 

appri4c 

tervor 

artpouF 

fiber 

ajctiaeologf 

fi*t 

*rd(jur 

flavor 

armour 

Tumi 

ArtiiHii 

fulness 

Ai»iie 

K^RC 

»»c 

KKttI 

ttttins 
barqtJt 

£«la£in 
illd 

behaviour 

gipty 

bl»»d 

i1CM« 

blushed 

jtlycerin 

braicn 
braiipf 
bui>T> 

bttIT 

good-by 

odibre 

hnrken 

c>lti|ier 

b<fiipt 

candoor 

bemacin 

curcsied 

hictrtip 

catalogue 

bock 

cil«cfaise 

bomctipAthy 

Gentre 

bcriiumym 

cbappcd 

honnr 

chc^iuc 

humGT 

chequer 

hu«tii 

Sixr" 

ckmoar 

ImpTeiL 

dajpgDur 

m»til 

cUppcd 

Jul 

clAjped 

odsment 
kWt 

Cbw 

Ubcir 

Cftaeval 

lacnm^l 

Colour 

lapt 

croulter 

laahl 

Caminiji«d 

leapt 

compressed 

legalise 

comprii* 

lken*c 

cfmftiiitd 

HcQiice 

Compiraltex 

liter 

coiueitc 

lodKioent 

CTitici*e 

looki 

O^opped 

lopi 

crossed 

lufier 

crmbed 

mama 

queue 

maneuver 

curT«d 

material  ifc 

ciitla^!^ 

ftteagcT 

cycJopacdiJi 

tat;dievxl 

d-ayie 

meter 

dabbed 

mUt 

decalogue 

miEer 

defenc* 

oiixt 

mold 

deioeuioQr 

moldfr 

deporite  _ 

moldinje 

iTtoIdy 

molt 

diMresit 

muUen 

dipped 

Hftturali/c 
neighbor 

diseai>«d 

niter 

^fW*=** 

nipt 

dtitill 

ocl^tr 

ftdof 

dobur 

ofl'enH 

dotnkile 

omelet 

df*  tight 

oppfcst 

drsdim 

£}rthop'  die 

druted 

?:i:e!!"' 

draped 

droopfd 

pjilennroio^y 

K  dropped 

pikorpic 

■  dnlineis 

pa  rail  n 

H  occumenicaf 

partor 

■  abdtle 

poriizaii 

■»«£i^ 

pa%t 

^Tiiaffiflur 

patron  ire 

ehcyclopaeilsA 
cndcBvouf 

pedcbiiptihl 

eiyelofn: 

phenijc 

Ah»Ii^d 

pheaDmenon 

a««n 

pigmy 

cpuilfrtte 

ptow 

Kvponyme 

polyp 

Phrskjjt  Form, 
aera 

oe$ctphiigu« 
aestneiic 
aeilbelics 
ae»tiva(e 
aether 
aetiology 


expmud 
raggot 

phantasm 

pbatitai^y 

pbantom 

favour 

favourite 

fervour 

fibre 

limed 

flavoitiir 

fullil] 

Tullties^ 

gauee 

gazelle 

geliitiue 

guild 

gTP«y 

glose 

glycerine 

gKid-bye 

graiDme 

Slipped 

hat  Liour 

heaTken 

haemMtin 

hiccough 

hough 

homocopalby 

homoTiyme 

honour 

humour 

hushed 

hypntbenute 

idoMse 

jfnpTe«5ed 

inj^ritl 

gaol 

judgebient 

kiucd 

lobour 

lachrymal 

lipped 

lathed 

Jeape-d 

legati>« 

licence 

hqttonce 

litre 

lodgfment 

looked 

toprped 

Iti^tie 

mamma 

niaiiri;uvre 

materialise 

meagre 

mediaeval 

metre 

mi<^&ed 

mitfe 

miJted 

mould 

mould  et 

moutdine 

motjldy 

mouli 

mulfein 

naitirali^e 

neighbour 

nitre 

njppcd 

fiClire 

od'iur 

o^ence 

omelette 

apprei»^d 

orthopaedic 

paEaeoKrophy 

palarujithic 

pixtaeDniufogy 

paUenfoic 

para^'n 

par1i.mr 

partisan 

patned 

patrqnife 

pedagogue 

paedobaptitt 

phoi^nix 

phaeaomenon 

Prsmy 

plough 

polype 


Naw  Form. 
po«i««t 
practice 
pre^xt 
prenomen 
preit 
pretciite 
Pfeler  it 
pretermit 
primeval 
profe^t 
proisram 
prolog 
propt 
put 

quartet 
qtic^tnir 
quintet 
raneciir 
rapt 

reco^nii^e 

recorinoiter 

tilEor 

rime 

ript 

rumor 

Kaber 

taUpeter 

uvior 


icepter 
septet 
aepuklier 
Mxtet 

iimttar 
tipt 

skilful 

*iihe 

»kipt 

filtpi 

smolder 

inapt 

aomber 

specter 

rplendor 

nedfaftt 


pQHs^ej^^^ed 

practice 

prrhxed 

prMenomen 

prc-^sred 

pretence 

preterite 

prMiefink 

ptimaeval 

prufe^sed 

programme 

ptolog^ue 

propped 

purr 

qjartette 

i|u^e^tor 

quiniette 

rancour 

napped 

reconnoitre 

rigour 

rhyme 

ripped 

rumour 

sAbjre 

saltpetre 

naviour 

savour 

iceptre 

ttepieiie 

^pulchre 

sextette 

silvan 

cimetfr 

sipped 

ikilirul 

scythe 

skipped 

slipped 

s^mouliler 

»uappeil: 

sombic 

sped  re 

splendour 

fitcadfa&t 


»cimit^r, 
lite. 


New  Foaw. 

PuKsaitt    ¥<iH3A 

ttepi 

itepped 

tiope 

stepped 

»trest 

stress*^ 

ftript 

fttnpped 

&ubpena 

^uhprtena 

yuccor 

tudcouf 

*u<Ti\t 

awflTufed 

sulfate 

ftulpbate 

tuirur 

sulphur 

nmac 

MUMCll 

suppresi 

luppre«»d 

AurpriK 

surpri^ 

iyrnjoywi 

f^ynxmyme 

tabor 

tahour 

lapt 

lapped 

tearel 

tea«el 

tenor 

leiwur 

theater 

theatre 

tho 

though 

thoro 

tboruugh       ^m 

thoroty 

thoroughly   ^M 
through         ^1 

thru 

thruoiit 

ibrouKbout 

tipc 

tipped 

lopt 

topped 

tost 

tmxA 

transgrest 

tian^f  reused^ 

trapt 

irapfied 

irFpt 

tripped 

tumor 

rutno^t 

valo. 

iralour 

vapor 

vapour 

vei^t 

vexed 

vigor 

vigour 

VlJtOf 

vi>or 

wagon 

waggon 

wa-fiht 

washed 

wbtpt 

whipped 

whisky 

whiskey 

wilful 

wthful 

winkt 

winked 

wUhl 

wished 

W3 

w<*e 

woful 

woefuJ 

wtiotefi 

woolkn 

wtapl 

wrapped 

PHYSICAL   TRAINING    IN   SWEDEN 

By    AUNE    ROTJILRA, 

Queen   Margaret's  School,   Scarborough. 

ADVOCATES  of  physical  training  and 
teachers  of  gymnastics  in  England  have 
long  been  trying  to  forniulaic  a  system  at 
once  the  best  for  physical  development  and  the 
most  suitable  for  use  in  our  schcKiIs, 

The  stress  of  modern  civilisation  has  brought 
in  its  train  several  ill  effects,  and  people  have 
begun  to  realise  that  steps  must  be  taken  to 
cope  with  the  mental  wear  and  tear  of  present- 
day  life*  This  feeling,  widespread  as  it  is,  has 
perhaps  been  most  strongly  marked  in  girls* 
schools,  where  increased  mental  work  and  altered 
physical  conditions  have  shown  most  clearly  the 
net*d  for  better  equipped  bodies  with  which  to 
withstand  the  strain  thus  produced,  and  it  has 
been  thought  that  gymnastics,  together  with 
better  hygienic  conditions  of  living,  may  be  of 
great  value  to  this  end*  While  it  is  recognised 
that  a  specially  devised  scheme  of  physical  train- 
ing must  accompany  the  thorough  and  system- 
atised  intellectual  course  provided  for  children, 
both  boys  and  twirls,  during  their  school  life,  no 
one  system  holds  rompJrtr  5iway  in  England,  and 
the  difficulty  is  to  decide  which  among  them  is 
best  and  most  suitable  tt>  supply  the  needs  of 
modern  civilisation. 

Reing  an  rnthusiastic  advocate  of  the  Swedish 
system,  and  having  for  manv  years  had  practical 
experience  of  its  beneficial  results^  first  as  a 
student,    then    as    a    teacher,     I    determined    in 


I 
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the 


sprini^  of  this  year  to  see  liow  it 
was  CI*  r  r  i  ed  un  in  Its  m  o  t  li  t*  r  country;  ac- 
cordingly i  visited  Sweden  and  Denmark^ 
where,  by  the  kindness,  of  I'roL  Tongfren, 
headmaster  of  the  Central  Institute,  Stockholm, 
and  Inspector  Knudsen,  (ivmnastik  drreektoren, 
Copenhagen,  f  was  enabled  to  inspect  thoroughly 
while  at  \^ork  several  schools  of  varying  type. 
Among  these  were  the  Norra  Latin  Laroverket,  a 
large  secondary  school  of  750  f>oys ;  the  A  then - 
aum,  a  similar  one  for  girls:  the  Katarina  Skola, 
a  large  primary  school;  and  also  the  work  done 
by  the  men  and  women  students  in  I  he  Central 
Institute  for  the  training  of  gymnastic  teachers. 
The  Central  Institute  is  the  source  of  the  gym- 
nastic life  of  Sweden,  and  from  it  flows,  year  by 
yeart  a  steady  ^supply  of  trained  teachers.  Con- 
sequently the  whole  country  is  brought  up  on  one 
s  y  s  t  e  m  —  a 
s  y  s  tern  o  f 
gradualgrowth, 
based  on  sound 
physioh>g  i  c  a  f 
;i  n  d  psycho- 
k^ical  reasons, 
so  thoroughly 
and  system  at  ir- 
ally  though! 
out  that  for 
supplying  the 
hmiily  needs  of 
individuals  and 
eom  muni  ties  it 
appears  to 
stand  alone  and 
to  have  m* 
equaL 

T  !i  c  fi  r  s  t 
thing  t  h  a  t 
strikes  thf 
visitor  on  starl- 
ing such  a  tour 
of  inspection  in 
Stoc^khohn  1  s 
I  h  e  extraor- 
dinarily beau- 
tiful    gymnasia 


But  this  is  not  all.      In   the   middki 


L'atching,  a  class  of  i; 


L^U- 


J.      «*j 

'4 


fiG*  J.— A  Qua*  <jf  Schtx^l  Children  in  a  Swedish  GymnAsimii ;  showing  the  Cbildren  teachitig 

«aLh  other. 


provided     by     the 


State     lor 

the  schools*  Each  gymnasiuni  is,  as  a  rule* 
a  large,  airy  room  placed  in  a  prominent 
position  in  the  school,  and  possessing,  for 
the  most  part,  a  roomy  balconv,  from  which 
point  of  vantage  the  visitor  is  enabled  to  watch 
the  work  done  by  the  various  classes.  On  enter- 
ing the  gymnasium  of  the  Xorra  Lathi  Laroverket 
a  large  open  floor  space  ts  seen,  four  mid -corner 
pillars,  f>road  and  massive,  each  having  its  base 
padded  with  feather,  and  surmounted  by  a 
"crow*s  nest/'  reached  by  a  vertical  ladder. 
Round  the  walls  are  seen  rows  of  **  ribstalls," 
while,  fastened  to  pulleys »  either  at  the  walls 
or  on  the  ceiling,  are  rope  ladders,  vertical 
ladders,  and  ropes  of  various  kinds.  ,'\t  the  far 
end  is  a  horizontal  ladder,  and  behind  that  a 
serje*i  of  vertical  poles,  '*  well  fitted  up  at  any 
rate'*! 


1   was 

lads,  suddenly  a  command  came  from  the  t 
Major  Selow,  and,  as  if  by  magict  apj 
hitherto  hidden  from  sight  appeared  in 
Trap-doors  opened  in  the  lloor.  and  '* 
booms,"  uprights  and  all  (eight  sets),  spra 
being;  ^*  saddles  "  appeared  and  were  h 
to  thetnyoms;  parallel  bars  (four  sets  J, 
jumped  up  from  hidden  regions:  f 
ropes  descended  fntm  the  crows*  atrst 
made  fast  to  a  central  hook  whicli  hai 
ously  appeared  on  the  ground ;  ropes  i 
down  and  hung  dangling  from  the  ceiling^; 
jng  boards,  brought  from  hidden  recesses 
vva !  I ,  %ve  re  fi  x  ed  I  o  t  he  r i  bs  t  a  1 1  s  ;  wbi  le  \ 
horses  of  various  shapes  were  wheeled,  | 
stands    were    carried,    Irom    far-tiflf    corm 

placed 
lor 
par;' 

«t 

liable  ti 
away  ihif 
of  a  easi 
tiiitialed 

srr\er  f 

This  , 

typical   j 
n  a  s  tuflt 
Sff>ckiirthi 
tiiralh 
a  re    slij^ 
ferenci:^  I 
afjle    in 
uf        di 
schools* 
as  vajyill 
lliior  spS 
arrai*,gai 
appar^ttt 
t  h  r    %  J 
p«»iuts    a 
same   — 
dant  apparatus,  carefully  arranj^ecl  s«  as 
interfere    with    the    floor    spacc%    easv   of 
and     c  a  pa  file     of     being     moved     cjtiickf; 
quietly    by    the   children    themselves.      I 
several  during  my  stay  in   the    northrtn  i 
and    each    time    the     wonder     af     them 
me    afresh.       The    Katarina     Skola,    a  ||i 
school,      in      which      are      found      tlie    f 
children    of    Stockholm,    possesses    one  i 
largest;     Frou     ;\ljnquist*s     SamsknLi,    i 
private  co-education  school,   has  one  of  t| 
fitted;   the  V^alhalla  Vrigen   Scht>oI, 
secondary  school,  cttntains    two,  each 
furnished. 

These    gymnasia    are    in     eonslani    tis^ 
onK*     for    their    own    purpose*     of    for 
games.       Sometimes    the    lines    of   a   hsiA 
court    are    painted    in    white    on    ibe   to* 
for    the    most    part    the    games    playi 


I.  »bri 


or  running-,  or  song  games,   which 
j-ular  part   uf   the  ordinary  gymnastic 

;queiicy  of  these  lessons  varies  in  dif- 
iools,     In  most  of  the  secondary  schools 

f(boys  and  girls  being  treated  alike) 
Jessons  a  week,  varying  from  ihree- 
of  an  hour  to  an  hour  in  length ,  In 
ry  sciiools  the  number  is  fewer,  in  some 
ig  three  a  week,  in  others  only  twc"* 
y  thtf  minimum  allowed  by  the  State  h 
IS  a  week, 

fnb^r  of  children  in  each  class  varies 
(rty,  but  usually  the  average  is  between 
sixty,  though  otxasionally  this  number 
;cecded.  For  instance,  in  the  Norra 
'overkct  the  junior  class  contained  loo 
^at    of    the    middle    school     175.     And 


boy^j'     schofvl*^,     this     head 
a    whilom    student    of    the 
istitute,  an  ex-member  uf  the   Swedish 
in     several     cases     in     Stockholm 
a      present-day      instructor     in      the 
here     aforetime     he     was    a     pupih 
iris'   schools,   also,    the   head   teacher 
led     specialist,     aj^^ain     usually     con- 
iome   capacity  as   instructor   with   the 
ttituie,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  wilh 
needs    and    developments.     In    their 
head  teachers  are  supported  by  sul> 
In  the  case  of  the  i^lrW  schools  these 
Bre  women  students  at  the  Cental  In- 
secondary    teachers    undergoing-    n 
rse  of  gymnastic  instruction  in  one  of 
ig  **  seminaries.*      To  each  assistant  is 
rial!  class  of  children,  whi(  h  she  teaches 

tupervision  of  her  chief,  and  she  has 
. _ 


to  report  fully  on  tht.^  prog-ress  of  each  child  under 
her  care  at  the  end  of  every  term. 

The  arrangement  in  the  hoys'  schools  is  some- 
what different »  though  the  plan  is  the  same,  for 
here  the  chief  is  assisted  by  *'  monitors  " — boys 
who  have  given  practical  prool  of  their  ability 
in  the  art  of  gymnastics,  and  rcCL-ive  special  in- 
struction every  week  from  the  head  teacher  him- 
self as  to  the  work  in  their  individual  departments 
during^  the  ensuing  lessons.  In  this  way  the 
whole  srlnKil  works  under  an  organised  system, 
and  the  progress  of  each  child  is  noted*  After 
in  finite  trouble  and  much  searching  I  at  last  un- 
earthed cjnc  school  in  the  whole  of  Stockholm 
where  snmt^  of  the  gymnastic  classes  were  taken  by 
the  ordinary  teachers.  They  indeed  did  it  fairly 
well,  but  then  in  all  probability  from  their  child- 
hood upwards  thov  h;id  heen  usi-d  to  four  lessons 

a  wivk  of  three- 
quarters  of  an 
hour  each. 

The  method 
of  handling  a 
class  is  as  fol- 
lows :  ' —  The 
children  all 
irot>p  in,  line 
up,  number  r»ff^ 
and  open  ranks ; 
then  comes  a 
perit)d,  usually 
about  one-third 
of  the  whole 
Icssiin,  occa- 
sionally less, 
during  which 
free  standing 
movements  are 
CKccutedt  the 
whole  class 
working  in  uni- 
son. Then  a 
c  i>  m  m  a  n  d  ts 
gi%en,  and  im- 
mediately the 
class  is  broken 
up  into  numerous  small  sections,  each  con- 
sisting of  six  to  eight  or  even  ten,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  **  monitor  *'  or  sub-teachen  These 
small  classes  set  to  work  in  the  briskest  manner, 
though  with  no  noise  or  confusion,  at  their  ap- 
portioned piece  of  apparatus,  practising:  f^r  the 
most  part  exercises  specially  adapted  for  the 
strengthening  of  arms  and  shoulders,  or  for  in- 
creasing the  flexibility  i>f  the  spine, 

After  a  short  interval  has  elapsed  u  whistle  is 
sounded »  absolute  stillness  ensues,  a  command  is 
i^iven,  and  once  more  the  whole  class  assembles 
in  union  for  more  free  standing  exercises^  march- 
ing, and  running.  Then  comes  the  crowniag 
point.  loy  and  anticipation  are  depicted  on  the 
children's  bright  faces,  for  well  they  know  they 
have  come  to  the  part  of  the  lesson  set  aside  for 
''  Running,  Leaping,  Jumping,*'  x\mid  a  breath- 
le ss  pa u se  co mcs  the  o rd er ,   *  *  O u t  with   the  a p - 
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paratus  and  divide  for  work/*  And  then  such 
a  scene  ensues  as  is  not  easily  forgotten.  Off 
rush  the  little  contingents  to  their  various  posts, 
out  comes  the  apparatus,  and  in  the  space  of  a 
few  brief  moments  everything  is  ready  and  all 
have  set  to  work.  Children  running,  leaping, 
jumping;  vaulting  over  horses,  saddles,  bars; 
racing  up  storming  boards,  laughing,  shrieking 
for  very  joy.  One  would  have  thought  that  here 
indeed  was  **  Bedlam  let  loose."  A  cursory  view 
of  this  busy  scene  suggests  pandemonium  itself, 
but  in  reality  it  is  a  perfectly  organised  whole. 
The  children  in  each  little  class  were  so  placed 
that  they  were  allotted  work  suitable  to  their 
varying  degrees  of  power ;  a  beginner  was  placed 
with  other  beginners ;  more  advanced  with  more 
advanced ;  and  so  on  up  the  ascending  scale  of 
proficiency,  so  that  the  ivork  of  the  class  was 
arranged  accordingly. 

At  home  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  a 
gymnastic  teacher  has  to  contend  with  is  this 
very  one — the  difficulty  of  procuring  classes  suffi- 
ciently homogeneous  to  be  graded ;  in  fact,  to 
grade  the  class  according  to  their  physical,  and 
not  according  to  their  mental  abilities.  But,  to 
continue.  After  a  space  of  about  ten  minutes 
(perhaps  rather  more)  the  class  is  whistled  into 
quietness,  the  apparatus  is  put  away,  and  the 
children  once  more  assemble  in  ranks.  Usually 
a  short  spell  of  marching  ensues,  followed  by 
slow,  even,  respiratory  movements.  Then  comes 
the  final  Rning-up;  then  dismissal;  and  the  child- 
ren troop  out,  merry,  wide-awake,  alert,  and 
looking  as  if  they  had  spent  a  most  enjoyable 
hour  of  activity. 

These  hours  of  active  work  produce  a  marked 
effect.  For,  as  a  whole,  the  children,  no  matter 
what  their  age,  are  very  sturdv,  self-reliant,  fear- 
less little  people.  True,  sundry  crooked  ones  are 
seen  amongst  them,  sundry  high-shouldered, 
narrow-chested  individuals,  but,  taking  them  all 
round,  they  are  well  developed  and  strong.  Their 
gymnastic  work  breeds  in  them  a  courage  which 
must  stand  them  in  good  stead  all  their  life,  and 
their  constant  use  of  apparatus  renders  them 
strong  and  accustomed  to  feats  of  endurance  and 
pluck.  This  produces  in  them  a  power  for  con- 
rentrated  effort  and  an  indifference  to  the  *' diffi- 
culties "  of  hard  work,  and,  consequently,  helps 
in  the  most  practical  way  possible  to  prepare 
them  for  the  sterner  aspects  of  life  which  must 
inevitably  ensue  when  school-days  are  over.  The 
work  in  the  gymnasia  of  Stockholm  is  indeed  well 
worth  seeing,  and  contains  for  the  visitor  many 
valuable  lessons,  some  few  disappointments,  and 
much  pleasure  and  interest.  It  brings  home  the 
fart  that,  though  moving  in  the  right  direction 
here  in  England,  there  yet  remains  much  to  be 
rione  among  our  schools  and  colleges  before  it 
ran  be  said  that  their  method  and  practice  of 
physical  training  are  perfection.  Better  condi- 
tions are  necessary,  for  it  is  by  looking  after  and 
I'MSiiring  their  health  that  our  children  are  ren- 
dered capable  of  profiting  by   the  vast  stores   of 


knowledge  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
school  career.     We  need  : — 

1.  Larger  and  better  gymnasia,  equips 
suitable  apparatus ;  a  greater  frequ< 
lessons ;  a  more  rational  method  of  clot 
the  children,  especially  girls.  For  in  t 
the  gymnastic  work  could  advance  enoi 
and  the  **  dulness  of  gymnastics  "  j 
**  monotony  of  the  movements  "  would 
Although  the  use  of  so  much  apparatus 
ally  in  the  case  of  girls,  is  fraught  with 
inherent  dangers,  and  dangers  against  w 
cannot  guard  too  carefully,  and  unless  the 
is  very  alert  there  is  great  risk  of  sa 
**  good  shape  "  and  steady  persevering 
for  undue  variety  and  chang^e,  yet  the 
tages  outweigh  the  disadvantages ;  ani 
apparatus  work  can  be  obtained  with  a 
portion  of  free  standing  movements,  an 
share  of  aesthetic  graceful  motions,  an  id 
bination  is  produced,  and  one  which  in 
run  must  of  necessity  ensure  the  most  1 
results. 

2.  The  appointment  of  fully  qualified, 
trained   teachers  for   the  p>osts    of   headj 
gymnastic  department  in  all   our  schools 

3.  A  more  careful  and  thorough  sy 
medical  inspection  of  the  children  ii 
schools. 

4.  A  codification  of  a  universal  scheme  I 
out  our  whole  educational  system.  F( 
these  conditions  the  work  could  advance  I 
and  bounds,  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  wc 
the  result.  We  should  then  be  able  to 
the  ideal  we  are  endeavouring  to  set  up 
improvement  of  our  children's  health  and 
well-being,  and  for  the  building  up  of  thci 
mental,  and  intellectual  character. 

SUPERANNUATION  IN    SCOTLA 

THE  expiry  in  April  this  year  of 
septennial  period  of  the  Ele 
Teachers'  Superannuation  Act  nee 
by  the  terms  of  the  Act  a  review  of  it 
tions  and  readjustment  of  its  financial  pi 
in  the  light  of  tlie  mortality  returns  dui 
period.  The  National  Union  of  Teach 
the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  hi 
engaged  for  some  time  on  an  investigal 
the  working  of  the  Act  so  far  as  their  0 
stituents  are  concerned.  The  Educatic 
stitute  of  Scotland  has  placed  the  resull 
inquiries  before  the  public  in  a  pamphlet 
"  The  Teachers'  Superannuation  Act.—/ 
ment  as  to  its  Operations  and  a  Pica 
Amendment."  From  this  document  it 
that  the  average  pension  paid  to  118  tead 
men  and  27  women)  was  ;^32  105.  Sd. 
age  of  sixty-five  years!  Against  this  is 
the  fact  that  the  average  pension  paid  to 
men  in  the  leading  Scottish  municipali 
£6t,  45.  6d.  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  Mc 
is  the  average,  the  range  of  pensions  pai< 


is  e%'en  more  pitifuL     These  vary  from   | 

*   lo  X^45    1 6^.    Sd.    for   nien^   and    from 
to  jQ^6  OS.  zd,  for  women,     Fact^  such 

show  a  shameful  conception  of  the  value 
iers*   services,    and    are,    as    the    Report 
Ittlie  short  of  a  nationaJ   disgrace/'     A   | 
aJ  has  been  heard  of  late  on  public  plat- 
i  the  honour,  dignity,  and  nobility  of  the 

profess) on t  but  recognition  of  tht-sc  will 

d  for  in  vain  in  these  starvation  allow- 
lid  to  public  servants  who  ha%e  been  de- 
>f  their  means  of  livelihood  avowedly  In 
erests    of    the    State,     Secondary-school 

have  from  time  to  time  put  forth  a  plea 
uperannuation  scheme  of  their  own,  but 
f  better  no  pension  scheme  than  tlie  miser- 
tanccs  allo%ved  to  the  elementary  teachers 

Act. 

seem  to  be  current  in  ofBcial  circles  two 
r  opposed  ideas  in  regard  to  superannua- 
>ne,  enunciated  recently  by  a  Commission 

Ser\ii'i*  pensions,  holds  that  superannua- 
>wanccs  should  be  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
the   individuals    affected   in    the    social 

they  had  reached  by  their  previous  good 
This  dt'finition  of  superannuation  Is  the 
epted  and  acted  upon  by  all  departments 
'ivil  Service  and  by  all  pufslic  corporations 
^Delations  that  have  established  pension 
5.  The  departmental  committee,  however, 
hose  report  the  Teachers*  Superannuation 
leased,  took  the  view  that  superannuation 
eleemosynary  allowance  to  secure  individ- 
Dm  want.     As   this   view   was  allowed   to 

it  follows  that  the  allowances  granted 
»  relation  to  salary,  and  do  not  in  the  case 
older  teachers  at  least  reach  even  the 
d  of  a  living  wage.  So  long  as  this  Is 
d  as  ilic  principle  of  superannuation, 
iry-school  teachers  may  be  trusted  to  have 

to  do  with  it.  Yet  their  claims  to  share 
it  and  equitable  pension  scheme  have  been 
usiy  strengthened  by  the  passing  of  the 
1902,  and  should  be  kept  steadily  to  the 

old  hard-and-fast  line  between  elementary 
condary  education  has  in  large  measure 
ared.  At  the  passing  of  the  Education 
1870^  elementary  education,  as  being  the 
on  of  the  masses,  was  regarded  as  pecu- 
he  concern  of  the  State,  while  secondary 
t>n  wns  looked  upon  as  the  privilege  of 
Lses  with  w^hlcli  the  State  had  no  business, 
point  of  view  has  gradually  emerged,  and 
icpression  in  the  Act  of  iqo2.  It  Is  that 
le  business  of  the  State  to  keep  open  all 
mues  of  intellectual  opportunity  from  the 
to  the  top  of  the  educational  system,  and 
e  fa  carriHi'  on^ertc  aux  talents  of  even 
st  lowly  horn.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Chamher- 
5:  said,  it  may  he  questioned  whether  the 
i|is  sums  spent  on  elementary  education 
ny  notable  direct  return.  There  is  a  return 

ialuable  kind  in  the  general  happiness  and 
I  of  the  nation,  hut  the  money  spent  on 


secondary  education,  he  holds,  brings  a  direct  com- 
mercial return  by  the  production  and  development 
of  those  Individuals  who  would  be  the  captains 
and  masters  of  industry  of  the  future.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  place  and  function  of 
secondary  eduratitm  in  the  national  life  are  now 
assured,  and  the  concrete  embodiment  of  this  Is 
seen  In  the  grants,  both  kjca!  and  imperial,  that 
now  come  to  secondary  schoob.  If  secondary 
schools  are  lo  receive  State  subvention  and  State 
supervision,  secondary -srhnol  teachers  cannot 
much  longer  be  excluded  from  the  privileges  and 
rights  that  pertain  to  public  servants,  and  of 
which  a  reasonable  pension  scheme  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  valued  and  prlised. 

In  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  among  Con- 
tinental nations  general  ly»  secondary-school 
teachers  have  enjoyed  some  form  of  pen- 
sion scheme  for  over  half  a  century.  The 
position  of  secondary-school  teachers  is  as 
much  sought  after  there  as  that  of  civil 
servants  in  our  own  country,  and  for  precisely 
the  same  reasons,  viz,,  that  it  gives  security 
of  tenure,  a  recognised  social  status,  a  fair  salary, 
and  a  reasonable  pension  scheme.  In  these 
countries  the  growth  of  thi*  pension  scheme  has 
been  gradual  and  instructive.  Originally  the 
pension  was  little  more  than  a/i  annuity  purchased 
by  the  teachers'  own  contributions,  which  were 
Invested  on  favourable  terms  by  the  State.  Then 
State  and  communal  authorities  came  forward 
and  increased  these  contributions  by  annual 
grants.  During  the  past  twenty  years  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  services  of  secondary -school 
teachers  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
a  large  number  of  cases  contributions  fron>  the 
teachers  have  ceased  altogether,  and  the  State 
and  communities  now  bear  the  entire  burden. 
Secondary-school  teacliers  in  this  rountry  can 
hardly  expect  such  tangible  appreciation  of  their 
services,  but  with  the  eiiample  of  other  countries 
before  them  thev  should  be  encnuraeed  to  press 
for  the  recognition  of  their  iust  claims  for  a 
reasonable  pension  scheme.  The  incidence  of  the 
burden  could  fairly  be  divided  amonir  three  con- 
tributors, the  State,  the  local  authority,  and 
teachers  themselves.  So  many  municipal  au- 
thorities have  already  in  operation  pension 
schemes  for  municipal  officials  that  the  addition 
of  «ierondary-srhool  teachers  to  the  number  may 
fairlv  be  regnrdcd  as  within  the  bounds  of  prac* 
tical  politics, 

Kasy  ImHh  Prose.  By  W,  H,  Spra^ge,  xviii.  +  ian  pp. 
rArr^oIrl,)  ts,  (yd. — This  hmik  eon  tains  ini  pxr  rails  for 
r<*trmisl.'iiiicnii,  ir-in-stntrij  from  Lutin  autiior*!  into  simptp 
ICn^lish,  th«?  Latin  fnr  some  of  the  words  bi?ifi^  i^Iven  at  the 
fiXit  of  the  pfifjr*  Opinions  will  tliffpr  whetlicr  such  extracts 
are  better  than  piece?*  of  original  English  a  little  simpUEed 
or  LatmisfHt :  W<?  pr<?fcr  the  Ifitiff .  Ijut  those  who  ilo  not 
wilt  find  this  n  ti  sinful  tin  I*  book.  The  ran  go  of  <iubjerts 
I*  widp,  and  many  of  the  pieces  are  intpre^tin^  anecdol*^^, 
\  short  introdut'lion  de:ils  with  the  fiimpleTt  senlcnce,  rtod 
tile  afrang,em«"ni  of  subordinate  daus^s.  We  do  not  like 
Mr,  SpragueV  English  very  much4 
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OXFORD    LOCAL    EXAMINATIONS,    19O5. 

Hints  for  Teachers  from  the  Examiners' 
Reports. 

PRELIMINARY. — The    examiners    in    higher 
arithmetic   report   that   the   terminology   of 
the  metric  system  should  be  more  generally 
known.     Carelessness  as  to  the  decimal  point  in 
all  questions   involving  decimal   methods   is  very 
common. 

Attention  is  drawn  by  the  examiner  in  English 
history  (1066- 1399)  to  the  following  weak 
points  :■ — 

(i)  Much  learning  of  text-books  or  analyses  by 
heart,  resulting  in  knowledge  imperfectly  assimi- 
lated and  unintelligently  repnjduced. 

(2)  Inaccuracy  in  dates,  due  to  the  attention 
being  fixed  on  the  last  two  figures,  and  neglect 
of  the  first  two. 

(3)  Vagueness  in  geography ;  the  atlas  is  an 
essential  adjunct  to  a  history  lesson. 

(4/)  Wordy  answering ;  either  excess  in  trivial 
detail,  e.g.^  the  story  of  the  White  Ship,  or  from 
a    notion    that    marks    can    be    gained    by    mere    , 
verbosity. 

Commenting  on  the  papers  dealing  with  the 
period  1399-1^3,  the  examiner  remarks  : — '*  It 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  more  attention  should 
be  paid  to  geography.  On  the  whole,  that  is  the 
weakest  side  of  the  papers,  many  candidates 
writing  as  if  they  had  never  seen,  e.g.,  Calais 
on  a  map,  and  being,  therefore,  quite  reckless  as  I 
to  its  position  in  France.*' 

In  the  answers  to  the  English  grammar  paper 
there  w^as  considerable  vagueness  as  to  the  pars- 
ing of  the  relative  and  the  indirect  object.     The 
meaning  of  an  abstract  noun   was  also  not  well   ; 
grasped. 

The  weak  spot  in  the  answers  on  the  book  of 
Scott  was  usually  the  paraphrasing,  in  which  both 
composition  and  punctuation  left  much  to  be  de- 
sired ;  in  some  cases  the  selected  passage  was 
simply  re-written  with  slight  alterations  in  the 
order  of  the  words ;  at  other  times  the  paraphrase 
consisted  of  clauses  which  had  neither  gram- 
matical nor  logical  coherence.  I 

The    prepared    Latin  translation    was    not   well  I 
done   in   many   cases.      Apparently   an    effort   had   l 
been  made  in  many  centres  to  prepare  '*  likely  " 
passages ;    one   passage  was   often    translated    as   , 
if  by  heart,  while  the  rendering  of  the  other  pass- 
ages was  totally  unlike  the  original.     The  unpre- 
pared  sentences    of    common    words    in    common 
constructions  were,  on  the  whole,  poorly  done. 

The  chief   fault   in   the   French    papers  was   in-  j 
accuracy    in    translation.      Many    candidates    in- 
dulged in  fantastic  guess-w-ork,  and  it  is  worthy   1 
of  notice  that  this  occurred  quite  as  much  in  the 
prepared  work  as  in  the  **  unseen."     If  anything,   1 
the    prepared    work    was    worse.      The   grammar 
was    fairly    satisfactory,    but   the   irregular   verbs   1 
were    seldom    mastered,    and    the    reflexive    con- 
jugation was  a  dead  letter  to  all  but  a  very  few  I 
candidates.      In  most  cases  the  question  was  not 
even  attempted.     The  parsing  was  poor  through-  | 


out.  The  numbers  and  names  of  the  r 
were  generally  known,  but  w-ere  spelt  in  th 
fanciful  manner.  It  was  evident  that  m 
the  candidates  had  been  taught  by  mear 
phonetic  script,  and  that  it  had  had  a  detr 
effect  on  their  spelling.  Such  spellings 
for  aoCtt,  canze  for  quinze,  vin  for  vin 
even  disweet  for  dix-huit — w^hich  occurr 
regrettable  frequency — were  obviously  du< 
cause.  In  the  same  way,  pent  was  confui 
pen,  and  parsed  as  an  adverb  of  mannei 

The  algebraical  exercises  in  the  ele 
mathematics  papers,  being  of  about  th 
average  in  point  of  ability,  show  very 
the  great  difference  between  method  am 
working.  The  methods  used  are  gener 
cellcnt,  and  indicate  good  teaching; 
working  is  very  often  marred  by  ina< 
The  figures  in  geometry  were  as  a  r 
drawn,  though  often  very  faintly.  The  w 
for  the  most  part  neatly  done.  There 
frequent  tendency  to  assume  that  which 
be  proved. 

Junior. — The  examiner  in  ariihmeiic 
that  numerous  answers,  involving  such  st* 
as  **  the  lining  of  a  small  box  with  cheap 
costs  hundreds  of  pounds,''  and  **  the  int 
;^i,500  for  three  years  at  3i  per  cent.  ; 
to  millions  of  pounds,"  show  the  nece 
the  teacher's  insisting  on  the  invariable  co 
tion  of  an  answer  as  to  its  reasonablenes 
question  on  the  metric  system  gave  no  pr 
this  part  of  the  syllabus  had  received  th 
tion  it  deserves.  The  meaning  and  0 
"  approximation  "  w-ere  not  generally  appi 
The  problems  seemed  to  indicate  that 
cient  thought  was  given  to  the  question 
commencing  work. 

A  large  number  of  candidates  who 
ancient  history  wrote  general  accounts 
events,  about  which  questions  were  aske 
out  arranging  their  facts  in  the  proper 
sequence,  and  without  being  able  to  | 
names  of  persons  and  places,  which  ^ 
quired.  The  g-eography,  in  many  cases 
have  been  studied  more  carefully. 

The  weak  points  in  English  history  (18 
are  : — 

(i)  A  tendency  to  go  into  too  great  < 
some  questions  w^herc  width  and  variety  ( 
are  rather  sought  for. 

(2)  Sometimes  the  exact  question  is 
quately  appreciated,  and  too  much  narr 
given,  or  results  are  added  when  caus 
are  asked,  or  the  like. 

(3)  There  is  often  a  failure  to  disa 
between  the  more  and  the  less  important 
for  instance,  in  a  description  of  the  care 
statesman,  the  trivial  matters  are  given  2 
prominence  as  the  more  weighty. 

In  composition,  the  greater  number  of  1 
didates   appear  to  have  found    considerab 
culty  in  doing  the  paraphrase.      Manv  cvj 
the  important   points,    though    a  certain 
did  it  crcditablv. 
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chivi    poitits   For  mention   in  the  answers 
^L'itg  mphy  papei'  are  : 

so  mi.-  cas*s  the  candidates  appear  to  have 
ed  la  rinhwer  a  qintstlon  bet  ore  they  had 

its   p<*int, 
^e  mups,  on  the  whole,  were  the  part  of 
er  which  was  done  the  best ;  but  perhaps 
d   be   desirable   to   say   that   accuracy   in 

of  towns  is  absolutely  essentiah 
w  questions  which  asked  for  precise  facts 
tter  done  than  the  more  general  questions 

equired  a  comparison  between  countries 
rcount  of  physical  phenomena. 
ie  whole,  the  work  of  the  candidates  on 
(g^raphy  of  the  British  Isles  has  been  of 
rade  character,  in  many  cases  very  pfreat 
ee    ht'ing   displayed.     The    moj^t    striking 

about  the  answers  is  their  irrelevance, 
svvers  are,  in  many  cases »  too  long  and 
ve,  and  show  an  incapacity  to  compre- 
le  meaning  of  the  questions, 
lentences  both  from  and  into  French  were 
cd  with  a  considerable  amount  of  success 
ry  larg:e  number  of  candidates.  In  accid- 
jre  is  room  for  much  improvement.  Can- 
are  inclined  occasionally  to  pnraphfa^e 
han  iranslQh\  There  has  been  shown  also 
out  a  considerable  ip^norance  of  the  exact 
kf  words,  and  carelessness  rn  the  use  of 
Eind   numbers.      Ij^^norance  of  genders  and 

was  very  conspicuous, 
frequency  with  which  the  denominators 
Hi  rely  disregarded  in  the  simplification  of 
%€d}  fractif>ns  seetned  to  denote  more  than 
mess.  In  the  solution,  again,  of  a  simple 
lal  equation,  a  very  large  number  of  candi- 
ssumed  that  the  root  nvust  be  positive,  and 
stage  or  another  in  their  solution  dropped 
HUH  sign.  In  the  graphical  solution  of 
neous  equations,  the  scale  should  be  so 
d  that  at  least  some  of  the  points  marked 

be  intersections  of  ruled  lines.  Also, 
h  two  points  are  theoretically  sufficient  to 
ne  a  straight  line,  it  is  advisable,  for  the 

accuracy,  to  lind  a  larger  number.  The 
md  axes  should  always  be  clearly  marked, 

Ks  well  that  the  usual  convention  with 
o  the  direction  of  the  axes  should  he 
I  to.  The  theory  of  indices  was  very 
known,  the  elementnry  laws  being  con- 
gain  and  again. 

standard  of  the  work  in  tteoiueiry  seems 
h  a  higher, and  more  uniform  level  than 
nt  years,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the 
ics  connected  with  the  newer  methods  of 
^ea]  teaching  are  being  successfully  over- 
Prbere  still  exists,  however,  considerable 
in  as  to  what  constitutes  a  logical  sequence 
tjning.  The  diagrams  are  well  done,  but 
ie  as  a  check  on  results  otht'rwise  ohia'^ed 
-ely  understood.  It  would  he  ,'*s  well  if 
Etention  were  paid  to  this  point.  Common 
ire  :  I*xj  small  diai^rams,  takinir  **  the  base 
altitude  "  as  the  nrea  of  a  tnaneh*.  and 
to  dehne  clearly  objects  which  are  evld- 
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ently  familiar.  There  is  a  tendency  to  define  an 
isosceles  triangle  by  the  equality  ot  its  angles 
instead  of  its  sides* 

In  elementary  expetivtental  science,  answers  to 
stock  questions  were  n'ady,  and  were  produced ♦ 
often  without  the  least  reference  to  the  question 
set  J  e.g.f  a  long  description  of  the  chemistry  of 
hard  water  did  duty  for  the  difference  between 
lime  and  chalk;  Boyle's  law  and  its  proof  for 
the  law^  of  Charles.  The  well-known  difference  of 
properties  between  a  mechanical  mixture  und  a 
chemical  compound  were  not  applied  to  the  par- 
ticular example  set,  showing  how  much  hati  heen 
left  to  mere  memory,  and  how  little  had  heen 
done  to  quicken  intelligence,  or  to  grasp  the  bear- 
ing of  one  part  of  the  subject  upon  another. 
Many  candidates  disregarded  the  directions  gisen 
for  performing  the  set  experiments.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  an  experiment  is  required  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  candidates  in  their  own  way, 
a  full  account  of  the  procedure  should  be  given  ; 
a  large  number  of  candidates  gave  only  very 
meagre  details. 

Wry  few  candidates  taking  theoreficaJ  chem- 
istry were  able  to  describe  any  ohysical  changes 
resuhing  on  the  explosion  of  a  mixture  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  oxygen,  and  they  were  haxy  about 
the  volume  of  oxygen  taking  part  in  such  a 
reaction.  The  calculations  were  done  correctly 
as  a  rule,  but  in  the  answer  to  one  question  many 
candidates  came  to  grief  from  their  ignorance 
of  ihe  chemical  formula  of  calcium  hydrate. 

The  paper  in  practical  chemistry  consisted  of 
two  pf>rtions,  (i|  an  easy  piece  of  analysis  with 
a  very  simple  observation  prol>lcm  as  a  sort  of 
**  rider  '*  to  it,  and  (11)  a  more  diflicult  problem 
in  oljservation.  .4s  to  the  fiirmer,  ihe  itmiJyxt^ 
waSf  generally  speaking,  satisfactorily  done,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  work  was  excellent. 
The  second  questi«m,  in  observation,  revealed  a 
serious  weakness.  Practically  every  one  of  the 
candidates  had  alreiidy  carrit^d  out,  and  more  or 
less  described,  the  operation  sugirested,  and  most 
had  done  it  twice  in  the  course  of  their  analysis. 
Vet  less  than  five  per  cent,  <jf  them  showed  any 
power  at  all  of  describing  it  when  thev  met  it 
by  itself.  Thr  i*hscrvtttion  prohlem  prxiper  proved 
toi*  much  for  most  of  the  candidates,  not  because 
it  was  hard,  but  because  they  did  not  carry  out 
the  instructions  given.  The  few  uho  did  carry 
out  the  instructions  did  the  prifblcm  very  uell. 

Senior. — The  style  in  which  the  arithmeiic 
work  was  sent  up  was  in  many  cases  good,  in 
others  very  poor,  masses  of  figures  being  put 
down  without  explanation  or  any  mention  of  ihe 
units  involved.  This  was  true  not  only  **f  in- 
dividuals, but  also  of  centres,  the  inference  being 
that  in  many  schot>ls  the  need  for  clear  definition 
and  neat  work  is  not  thoroughly  grasped. 
Numbers  of  the  candidates  wasted  much  time 
by  using  very  cumbrous  methods.  Weights  and 
measures  in  the  metric  system  proved  sttimhling- 
blocks  to  many,  whilst  the  change  from  that  to 
the  British  system  or  vice  fersa  caused  great  eon- 
fusion,      .Xporoximatifm    in    decimals    was    some- 
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times  well  done,  but  the  larger  number  of  the 
candidates  used  contracted  methods  in  a  thought- 
less way,  either  rejecting  too  many  figures  and 
so  obtaining  inaccurate  results,  or  going  to  the 
other  extreme. 

The  most  common  fault  in  English  history 
(1066- 1 399)  is  failure  to  answer  concisely  and  to 
the  point.  Many  candidates  would  improve  their 
answers  considerably  by  writing  with  more  de- 
liberation, and  by  paying  more  attention  to  form 
and  style.  Often  candidates  appear  burdened 
wiH:h  their  knowledge,  and  unable  to  discriminate 
what  is  really  pertinent  and  important.  As  a 
result  they  write  far  too  much,  and  spoil  their 
answers  by  introducing  a  mass  of  irrelevant  detail. 
Thie  answers  to  the  general  questions  were  few 
and  rarely  satisfactory.  The  better  candidates 
avoided  them  too  much,  for  when  they  attempted 
them  they  generally  obtained  good  marks. 

Candidates  still  require  to  be  taught  to  think 
out  a  question,  and  to  try  to  grasp  its  exact 
meaning  before  they  write  their  answers;  for 
instance,  when  asked  for  the  reasons  for  a  policy 
they  are  too  apt  to  rush  into  a  long  narrative  of 
its  results.  More  attention,  too,  should  be  paid 
to  military  history :  the  military  question  was 
generally  attempted,  but  often  with  very  poor 
results.  Where  a  plan  of  the  battle  was  made 
it  was  usually  bad ;  generally,  however,  there  was 
no  attempt  at  an  illustration. 

Of  the  two  parts  into  which  the  English  com- 
position  paper  was  divided,  the  first,  viz.,  the 
paraphrasing  of  Wordsworth's  sonnet,  proved 
too  hard  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  candidates. 
Most  of  them  irrasped  the  general  idea  without 
understanding  the  significance  of  the  individual 
phrases.  Some,  however,  missed  the  sense  of 
the  sonnet  altogether.  Others,  too,  appear  to 
have  no  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  a  paraphrase. 
Only  a  very  small  proportion  rendered  it  with 
anything  approaching  exactitude. 

The  most  obvious  fault  in  the  answers  on 
Shakespeare's  "  Henry  V."  is  a  tendency  to  ir- 
relevance, partly  due  to  the  fact  that  candidates 
have  crammed  up  lists  of  facts  which  they  found 
it  necessary  to  insert  somewhere,  whether  the 
question  invited  such  a  recital  or  not.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  considerable  proportion  of  candi- 
dates inserted  in  the  question  on  the  sources  of 
the  play  a  list  of  anachronisms,  on  the  ground 
that  these  represented  deviations  from  Holinshed. 

Referring  to  the  answers  to  Shakespeare's 
"  Tempest/'  the  examiner  says:  *'  Of  independ- 
ent thinking  there  is  deplorably  little,  and  the 
little  there  is  often  lacks  coherence.  Self-contra- 
diction is  very  frequent.  The  questions  bearing 
on  the  literarv  history  of  the  play  were  rarely 
attempted  and  more  rarely  answered  with  any- 
thintf  like  success." 

The  most  marked  feature  of  the  geography 
answers  was  the  irrelevance  of  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  them.  On  two  points  information  was 
notiroably  deficient.  The  distribution  of  rain  in 
both  Europe  and  Australia  was  discussed  by  a 
very  large  number  of  candidates,  but  the  season 


of  its  fall  was  hardly  alluded  to.     Railway 

were  asBed  for  in  two  questions,  but  in  s 

a  single  instance  was  one  given  with  ao 

The  answers   to  the  questions   on  the 

Isles   were   almost   invariably    the   worst. 

I   candidates     displayed     large     acquaintanc 

I   minute  details,  but  few  seemed  to  underst 

real  essentials  in  the  topography  of  Britaii 

sense  of  perspective,  of  a  correct  mental 

of  the  main  outlines  of  relief  and  of  direct 

distance,   which   showed   itself   frequently 

answers  to  questions  on  Asia,  was  almost 

absent ;  few  candidates  gave  really  good 

to  the  question  on  the  I'ennines,  and  th 

not  a  single  satisfactory  answer  to  that 

I   London   Basin.     For   example,    many  ca 

understood  quite  clearly  the  general  rel 

■  the  Great  Siberian  Railway  to  the  main 

I  features    of   the   country    traversed;    pre 

,  they  knew  nothing  about  the  names  or 

'   wayside  stations.     But  in  the  case  of  the 

and    North-Western    Railway    a    correct 

I   stations  was  often  given  for  a   long  w^a; 

London  by  candidates   who   showed   littl 

knowledge  of  the  route  followed  by  the 

I       The  easier  Latin  prose  was,   as  a  rule 

done,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  candidate 

have  more  practice  in  doing  such  proses 

'  dictionaries  and  grammars.     The  old  s) 

learning  grammar  rules  and  exceptions 

[  parcntly  been  abandoned,  owing  to  new 

I  of  learning  languages.     But  the  result 

what  disastrous,  and  the  great  majority 

exercises    were   disfigured   by    such    mist 

senatiis   feminine,   pars   masculine,    cibus 

corpus  masculine,  and  so  on.     There  waj 

deal    of    confusion    between    oratio    obli< 

recta:    *' dixit   me    recipere,"    **  dixit   id 

;  inter  senatum   et  vos/*     The   harder  pr 

I  done  very  fairly ;  more  attention   should 

to  the  **  unity  of  the  subject  "  in  the  Latii 

and  the  use  of  gerunds  and  gerundives. 

The  easier  unseen  was  not   well   done 

!   number   of   candidates   are   content    to  \ 

the  sense ;  otherwise  it  is  hard  to  underst 

I  both  signum  and  signiferum  should  be  ti 

in  the  same  piece  as  '*  standard."     The 

made  about  genders  in  the  prose  will  appi; 

to  the  unseen,  for  a  knowledge  of  gende 

have    saved    the    common    mistake,     ** 

I   tantum  .   .   .   movebat,**     **  nor      did     s< 

force.*'     The  harder  unseen  was   very  w 

by  some — though  even  the  better  Candida 

inclined  to  **  embroider  on  "  the   Latin  I 

ducing  fresh  ideas  and  phrases.      Many  1 

less   mistakes   were   make  by   others — ov 

translating    tuiores   as    **  safer,'*    and   ali 

many   nacti   as    **born.*'     The   g-erundial 

not  understood,  and  ut  vigilanduni  sit  iis 

qucntly   translated   by  "one   must   keep  i 

on  those. ' ' 

More  proficiency  was  shown  in  answei 

questions  on   French  grammar  than  in  i 

the  knowledge  of  elementary  rules  to  the  p 

I   for  translation.     This  was   especially  ma 


oderiog^  of  Eaglish  into  French^  which  failed 
ich  a  fair  standard  of  correctness.  Simple 
ructions  were  violated,  and  accents  very 
ally  neg^lected  or  misplaced.  The  transla- 
rom    French    into    English    met    with    more 

J  elementary  questions  In  algebra  were  gener- 
fell  done,  though  there  were  many  careless 
letical  errors.  The  solution  of  quadratic 
ons  by  means  of  a  formula  should  not  be 
raged ;  it  was  wrongly  quoted  or  applied 
arly  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  where  it 
ised.  The  general  inability  to  solve  simul- 
Js  equations  where^  instead  of  the  conven- 

X  and  y,  their  reciprocals  are  used,  was 
kable.  Few  were  able  to  give  a  clear  state-  I 
by  examples  of  the  difference  between  per- 
ions  and  combJnati<nis,  and  m  general  the 
pts  to  deal  with  a  problem  on  combinations 
absurd.  Candidates  should  be  taut^dit  that 
questions  are  entirely  questions  of  common 
and  not  of  formula'.  It  may  also  be  re- 
■d  that  all  through  there  seemed  to  be  too 
Mse  of  formulae  rather  than  of  the  applica- 
KHrst  principles. 

'niost  unsatisfactory  work  in  geometry  was 
n  the  drawing  of  the  necessary  figures.  A 
on  which  required  the  bisection  of  the 
il  angle  and  the  bisection  of  the  base  of  a 
le  scarcely  ever  produced  a  figure  even  ap- 
ilng  to  correctness,  although  many  candi- 
wbo  failed  in  dra^^ing  the  figure  sent  up 
her  wise  faultless  proof.  Few  candidates, 
rew  a  figure  to  elucidate  their  definition  of 
fent  to  a  circle,  and  many  of  the  best  can- 
S  appeared  to  think  that  neatness  and  ac- 

rof  drawing   were   matters  of   no   import- 
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POLTTICAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

i7r>o-i837.' 

IE  reign  of  George  IIL  and  his  two  sons 
^  the  period  of  Tory  rule  in  England. 
pt  is  true  that  the  first  ten  years  are  those 
Uggle  to  establish  that  rule,  and  that  the 
ire  are  years  of  Whig  triumph.  But,  with 
exceptions— and  they  are  partial  for  the 
eriod^the  seventy  years  covered  by  these 
es  are  the  period   during  which   the   King 

(governed,  as  well  as  reigned,  in  a  sense 
had  not  been  true  during  the  reigns 
fcrst  two  Georges.  It  is  a  period  of  great 
It  begins  %vith  the  triumphant  close  of 
en  Years'  War ;  it  includes  the  revolt  of 
merican  colonies,  the  wars  of  the  French 
ition  and  of  Napoleon »  the  era  of  "  reac- 
in  constitutional  matters,  which  was  the 
fef  those  wars,  and  of  the  more  liberal 
■rhich  gave  us  a  large  measure  of  free 
the  removal  of  disabilities  from  Protestant 
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and  Catholic  dissenters,  and  the  revolution  which 
is  known  among  us  as  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  And  besides  these  Ireland  is  a  growing 
problem.  Total  repression  of  Irish  and  Roman 
Catholics  gave  way  to  measures  of  attempted 
conciliation,  measures  which  paved  the  way  to  M 
the  problems  of  our  own  day.  " 

All  these  and  many  more  matters  are  treated 
in  a  masterly  way  by  the  authors  of  these  volumes. 
As    far   as   possible,    chronological    order   is    ob-  M 
ser\'ed,  and  the  consequence  is  sometimes  a  violent    ■ 
change  of  subject  from  one  paragraph  to  another. 
But  the  method  has  its  advantages,  especially  in 
a    period    when    international    and   constitutional 
questions    were    constantly    reacting    one   on    the 
other,  and  the  reader  will  find  these  %'olumes,  like 
the   otliers   of   the  same  work,    which   we   have  M 
previously  reviewed,  a  storehouse  of  information,   ^ 
in   which   are  embodied  the  results  of  the  latest 
research.     Each   volume  is  provided,   of  course, 
with   an   index,   and   besides   there   are  very   full 
bibliographies. 

In  1760  there  were»  properly  speaking,  neiiher 
W^higs  unr  Tories.  The  controversy  between 
loyalty  to  a  dynasty  and  loyalty  to  a  religion 
which  had  introduced  these  parties  into  English 
politics  liad  been  buried  on  the  field  of  Culloden. 
Instead,  there  were  *' connexions.  *'  And  it  was 
against  these  *' connexions '*  that  George  Ml. 
raised  the  standard  of  a  **  patriot  king/*  It 
was  a  great  ideal,  but  was  worked  out  by  small 
men.  And  the  consequence  was  that  instead  of  M 
abolishing  party,  the  Klng^s  endeavours  only  w 
niade  a  new  party,  maintained  by  the  same  old 
methods  of  corruption  that  had  been  the  weapons 
of  the  Whig  oligarchy.  Whether  George  wt^uld 
have  succeeded  better  bad  he  been  self-denying 
enough  to  accept  the  alliance  of  Chatham  Is  doubt- 
ful* Chatham *s  policy  on  many  matters  was  ec- 
centric, all  but  impossible,  and  his  want  of  health 
at  any  rate  prevented  him  from  having  a  career. 
As  it  was,  after  many  failures,  George  found  in 
North  the  man  who  would  be  his  minister  and 
nothing  else. 

The  story  of  this  ten  years*  struggle  is  told 
in  great  detaiK  and  the  characters  of  the  states- 
men of  the  time  are  carefully  described  by  Mr, 
Hunt,  we  would  not  say  with  a  mixture  of 
praise  and  blame  as  in  the  old  histories,  but  irr 
the  newer  historical  spirit  of  setfing  forth  the 
whole  truth.  This  remark  anpHes  also  to  the 
story  of  the  war  with  the  American  colonies. 
There  is  neither  what  has  been  the  fashionable 
humility  of  declaring  that  England  was  entirely 
in  the  wrong,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attribu- 
tion of  all  the  blunders  to  George  IIL  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  English  people  at  large  were  -1 
on  the  King  s  side,  and  that  it  was  only  states- 
men opposing  for  the  sake  of  opposition  or  mer- 
chants who  suffered  from  interruption  of  trade 
that  were  in  favour  of  the  American  contention. 
Franklin  is  no  longer  the  simple  hero  of  our 
childhood,  and  Fox's  weaknesses  are  duly  de- 
scribed. Mr.  Hunt  thinks  that  George  III,'s 
personal  rule  came  to  an  end  with  the  failure  of 
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his  American  policy.  He  says  (p.  229) : — **  The 
King  was  defeated.  His  system  of  personal 
government  through  ministers  supported  by  his 
influence  in  Parliament  received  its  death-blow 
from  the  ill-success  of  the  American  War. 
Before  long  he  adopted  a  better  system ;  he  found 
a  prime  minister  who  could  command  the  con- 
fidence of  the  nation,  and  he  yielded  himself,  not 
always  willingly,  to  his  guidance."  In  this  matter 
we  would,  with  all  due  deference,  submit  an  alter- 
native explanation.  The  King  still  governed,  even 
with  (the  younger)  Pitt,  and  when  that  states- 
man came  into  collision  with  the  King's  con- 
science he  had  to  withdraw  from  office.  It  is 
true  that  the  old  corruption  ceased,  and  that 
under  the  stress  of  the  French  wars  Pitt  was  sup- 
ported by  all  but  a  handful  of  the  nation  and  the 
Parliament,  but  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  saw  the  King's  influence  still 
strong,  till  it  was  destroyed  bv  the  revolution  of 
1832. 

In  the  story  of  the  wars  in  both  these  volumes  we 
feel  the  influence  of  the  naval  school  of  historians 
and  of  Captain  Mahan's  works.  We  get  more 
than  the  details  of  the  great  fights.  Mr.  Hunt 
also  feels  the  eff"ects  of  our  late  Boer  War,  to 
which,  indeed,  he  sometimes  alludes.  And  his 
condemnation  is  strbng  of  those  who  take  the 
part  of  the  enemy.  In  the  eleventh  volume  there 
are  many  modifications  of  previous  judgments. 
Canning  and  Castlereagh  were  more  nearly  alike 
in  their  policy  than  used  to  be  represented.  Liver- 
pool is  praised  for  quietly  conducting  the  ad- 
ministration. Whigs  were  not  the  only  ones  to 
introduce  even  constitutional  reforms.  The  dis- 
missal of  the  ministry  in  1834  was  not  entirely 
the  King's  doing,  but  was  suggested  by  Mel- 
bourne himself.  Specially  interesting  are  the 
comments  on  Catholic  Emancipation  (1829)  and 
the  new  Poor  Law.  They  were  the  effects,  to  a 
large  extent,  of  Benthamism,  and  would  not  have 
been  carried  at  any  other  time.  If  the  authors 
of  Catholic  Emancipation  had  foreseen  the  results 
thereof,  they  would  not  have  granted  it.  The 
new  Socialism  of  our  own  day  would  not  have 
made  the  Poor  Law  of  1834. 

There  are  many  other  matters  of  which  we 
might  speak,  but  we  close  with  a  comparison  of 
two  opinions.  The  authors  of  vol.  xi.  say  (p.  314)  : 
**  The  rebellion  aL''ainst  tithes  (in  Ireland)  .... 
had  not  the  semblance  of  justification  in  law  or 
reason.  Every  tenant  who  took  part  in  it  had 
inherited  or  acciuired  his  farm,  subject  to  payment 
of  tithes.  ..."  Mr.  Hunt  says  (x.  92):  "  Thi^ 
tithe  was  specially  burdensome  to  the  p(X)r,  both 
because  the  rich  pasture-lands  of  the  wealthy 
were  exempt  from  payment,  while  it  was  levied 
in  little  plots  worked  bv  the  ploutrh  or  spade  of 
the  peasant.  ..."  While  such  nuthorities  differ, 
when  shall  we  get  the  whole  truth  about  Ireland? 

Preparatory     Papers     in     Latiti     Grammar.     By     W.     T. 

Hn\vko»i.     45    pp.     (Lonfjman«?.)     is. — This    book    contains 

thirty-six    paj:jos    in    nii*;collanoous    I.ntin    j^rammar    of    the 

familiar  typp.     It  will  bo  found  U'^oful   in  revision,   so  long 

«7.9  separate  fframniar  papers  are  set  in  examinations. 


FAIRY    TALES    OR     SCIENXE?' 

MR.  SIiTON  is  one  of  the  best-kno 
the  writers  who,  combining  distingi 
literary  gifts  with  an  intimate  knov 
of  the  daily  lives  of  many  kinds  of  an 
have  responded  to  the  increasing  d< 
for  interesting  books  on  the  lighter  a 
of  nature-study.  In  this  he  has  been  emi 
successful ;  his  stories  have  become  dese 
popular,  and  have  won  praise  on  all  hands, 
power  of  investing  his  subjects  with  a 
**  human  interest  "  is  counted  one  of  his  h 
recommendations,  and  in  this  his  latest  bo* 
power  is  perhaps  drawn  upon  to  a  greater 
than  in  any  of  his  previous  works  which 
member.  The  title,  "  Animal  Heroes,"  ir 
leads  one  to  expect  accounts  of  animals  in 
certain  estimable  qualities  are  displayed,  ai 
doubtless  attract  all  readers  who  take  deli 
what  may,  without  offence,  be  called  the 
mental  side  of  natural  history. 

The  author  defines  a  hero  as   an  individ 

unusual  gifts  and  achievements,   and  the  d< 

tion  certainly  applies  to  each  of  the  eight  ai 

I  whose  lives  and  adventures  he  relates.     S 

'  definition    would,    in    general,    hardly    coy< 

I  ground,   but   Mr.    Seton  implicitly  amplifies 

the  stories  themselves  :  the  dauntless  coun 

I  a  bull-terrier,   the  social  instincts  of  a  wd 

I   "  love  of  home  "   of  a   homing   pigeon,  fc 

I  amples,  being  skilfully  held  up  for  the  admi 

j  and  sympathy  of  the  reader. 

I        In    thus    implying     that     certain     qualiti 

animals     are     identical    with    the    human    ^ 

which    receive  the   same   names,    Mr.    Seto 

him. self  open  to  .some  criticism.      Absence  i 

in     a    well-bred     bull-terrier     is     not     nece 

courage  in  the  ethical  sense  of  the  word,  a 

homing   in.stinct    of   a    pigeon    is    not    nece 

more    admirable    than    the    same     instinct 

limpet. 

Heroism,  as  we  understand  the  term,  is, 
be  admitted,  impossible  to  any  creature  w 
not  self-conscious;  and,  therefore,  to  at 
heroism  to  an  animal  is  implicitly  to  asse 
the  animal  is  capable  of  thinking  about  it 
feelings.  To  the  average  reader  this  ma} 
a  point  of  small  importance,  but  it  really  fui 
the  test  by  which  the  work  is  to  be  judge 
only  of  Mr.  Seton,  but  also  of  a  host  oi 
popular  nature-writers,  who  rely  chiefly  upoi 
is  called  "  human  interest  '*  to  make  their  J 
stories   and   studies   attractive. 

If  we  assume  that  animals  possess  sH 
sciousness,  we  must  logically  credit  their 
with  a  moral  sense  of  a  sort,  and  with  reas 
powers  and  forethought  which  seize  and  h<> 
imagination  of  the  least  scientific  of  readers 
on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  anima 
mere    automata,    even    such  classical   studi< 


•  "Animal    Herot «  "      By    Ernest    Thompson 
illustrations      ((^)nstahle.)    fs.  net. 

"The    Relision   of  Nature."      By    E.    Kay    Robimon. 
(Hodder  and  Sioughton.)     ^c.  6//. 
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m&c  of  Lord  Aveburj  and  Fabrc  upon 
■dm*  much  of  their  g:np  upon  the  popular 
Bid  ;i  ^TQai  many  recent  nature-bnoks  fall 
•  into  the  same  ratef^ory  as  the  fairy  tales 
s  Christian  Andersen.  A  "  fairy'*  tale  of 
^  and  moral  (or  immoralj  animals  may,  of 

be  of  enormous  value  in  stimulating  ihc 
ttion,  ff tah  ce  ft'esf  pits  In  giurre.  It  may 
*llent  literature  J  but  it  is  not  science. 
adays,  when  it  is  the  fashion  to  take  it  for 
1  that  very  manv  animals  reason^  suffer, 
joy  as  we  ourselves  do,  It  is  well  to  bear 
1  thai  there  is  another  side  to  the  question, 
It  not  only  such  philosophers  as  Kant  and 
but  even  Darwin  himself,  explicitly  stated 
elief  rhat  no  animal  is  sdf-conscious. 
Robinson^  the  editor  of  The  Country'Sitit', 
an  interesting^  contrlhutifui  to  the  subject 
"  RHig^ion  of  Nature/*  and  develops  what 
^hlm  tlic  lofficyl  consequences  of  this  con- 
■  He  shows  that  many  of  iht;  actions 
^pear  to  furnish  e\  idence  of  moral  sense 
elligent  motive  in  animals  are  quite  explic- 
\  tht'  assumption  thai  they  arc  instinctive 
intelligent.  He  p*jints  out  that  the  usual 
mr  of  an  injured  animal  is  no  proof  that  it 
ring:,  for  the  sensitive  plant  visibly  shrinks 
ses  its  leaflets  when  it  is  touched.  On  the 
and,  he  does  not,  in  our  opinion^  satisfar- 
cove  ihal  the  annual  does  mtt  consciously 
in — it  is  notoriously  difficult  to  prove  a 
e^and  many  of  his  readers  will  scarcely 
>arcd  to  accept  his  eonclusjon  that  *'  if  wc 
nriove  human  consciousness  from  the  earth, 
Id  of  animals  would  contain  no  more  happi- 

unhapplness  than  the  world  of  plants.** 

assumption  that  the  possession  of  self- 
Ltsness  sharply  divides  mankind  from  all 
reatures,  Mr.  Robinson  builds  up  a  theory 
ion  which,  he  claims,  is  in  harmony  with 
c  knowledg^e. 
nj^h  Mr.    Robinson  fails,  we  think,  log-ic- 

establish   his   main   theory,   he  certainly 

it   clear  that   the  amount   of  sufTerin|T  in 

\%  far  smaller  than  is  generally  supposed, 

this  assurance  alone  all  hwers  of  animals 

grateful   to  him. 

wo  books  here  noticed — so  entirely  differ- 
im  and  treatment — have  this  in  common  : 
intentionally  emphasise  the  importance,  in 
;:ational  methods,  of  preservint^  a  rli^^orous 
on  between  mere  fancy  and  hypothesis — 

attractive — and  sound  loq^ical  principle, 
school -subject  is  there  need  for  pfreater 
e   in    this   respect   than    in    nature-study* 

it  is  the  one  subject  which  is  as  yet 
safei^^uarded  nor  hampered  by  tradition. 


Lessmis  ^»M  Great  Trtifhs.  By  A.  K.  Piirk(*r. 
(Mplhu»n/)  Kt.  bd.— This  is  i\  hplpful  little  book 
Ts  wh')  woiiJd  put  into  llvir  tiiildr^'ii's  minds 
we  *iav,  draw  out  from  their  chilcir<*n*s  hearts?) 
rnjihs  of  religion.  Thp  rhild  irilj  ri«»  have  to 
ln-n  h**  grow^  up  whnr   thl?.  book  has  enforced. 


^ 


TACITUS  AND  OTHER  ROMAN  STL'DIES.' 

T 


HIS  is  a  charming  book,   written  with   the 
spirit  and  grace  and  the  sense  of  propor- 
tion   which   u^c    expect    in    a    Frenchman, 
I  M.    Boissicr  in  particular  touches  nothing  which 
I  he  does  not  adorn.      His  translator  has  done  his 
[  task  well ;   rarely  docs   he   slip  into  a  vulgarism 
I  such  as  *"  like  ''  (p,  19  ^)»  or  leave  a  word  unneces- 
'  sarily   untranslated  such   as  genre  (p.   68).     The 
I  book  thus  presents   itself  to  us  in  an  attractive 
I   form.     No    less    welcome    is    it    for   its    mattex. 
'  There  is  need  of  a  sensible  estimate  of  Tacitus,  of 
whom  so  much  evil  has  been  said.     M.  Boissier^ 
I  however,  will  not  allow  the  charge  of  Insincerity, 
still  less  of  wilful  falsification,  which  is  sometimes 
I  brought  against  him.      By  a  thorough  cxamina- 
I  tion   he   is    able   to   show   that   Tacitus  has  done 
no  more  at  vvorsl  than  incline  to  the  gloomy  side. 
And  who  would  fail  to  do  that,  if  he  had  passed 
through   such   experiences?     The   wonder   would 
have  been  if  fifteen  years  of  tyranny  and  hum  ilia* 
tion  had  not  left  a  deep  mark  on  him,     A  much 
shorter  spell  of   humiliation   left  a   deeper  mark 
on     Swift;     M.     Boissier    brings    the    w'orks    of 
Tacitus  into  relation  with  his  life,  and  he  is  able 
to  throw  light  on  both  by  judicious  reference  to 
Pliny,      His  conception  of  the  historian's  duties, 
and  how  he  carried  it  out,   forms  the  subject  of 
one  chapter ;  others  deal  with  his   judgment  on 
the  Caesars  and  his  political  opinions.     Afl  these 
subjects  are  treated  with  sound  learning  and  a 
light  touch.     Both   the  student   and   the  general 
reader  will  find  this  book  worthy  of  their  atten- 
tion. 

In  the  sfune  vf>lume  are  contained  three  other 
essays  :  on  the  Schools  of  Declamation  at  Rome, 
the  Ri>man  journal,  and  the  Poet  Martial*  The 
first  is  so  intimately  bound  up  with  education  tliat 
it  has  more  than  a  passing  interest  here ;  and 
it  has  also  a  bearing  on  Tacitus,  whose  earliest 
work,  the  "  Dialogin-  on  (.Orators,''  is  spoken  of 
with  just  praise.  The  second  deals  with  a  sub- 
ject which  is  n<it  often  treated,  and  in  a  character- 
istic way.  It  is  amusing  to  find  the  author  apolo- 
gising for  the  Romans  because  thev  had  not 
Parisian  daily  papers.  He  rt^mes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  did  very  well  without  them,  and 
we  arc  quite  at  one  with  him  in  his  view  that 
our  boasted  modern  inventions  are  not  indis- 
pensable. We  hope  he  is  correct,,  too,  in  his 
optimism  :  '*  What  is  right  always  ends  by  com- 
ing to  pass/* 

Martial,  finally,  is  a  useful  foil  to  Tacitus; 
and  his  flattery  of  the  great  is  enough  to  suggest 
that  we  have  not  lost  much  in  the  loss  of  those 
historians  who  tcjok  the  imperial  side.  We  have 
Velleius  PatercuUis  as  it  is,  and  much  good  he 
does  to  us.  On  the  whole,  we  may  be  content 
with  our  Tacitus ;  and  here  we  can  agree  with 
M,  Boissier  that  the  right  has  come  to  pass  in 
the  sur\'ival  of  his  works. 


Uted  by  W,  0.  Hutchison,    x. -fa  771^,    (Canitfthle.)    f  jt.  ntt. 
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SCHOOL  TRAINING   FOR  THE   HOME 
DUTIES    OF    WOMEN/ 

By  M.  Cade, 

Inspector  of  Domestic  Economy   Instruction  to  the  L.C.C. 
Education  Committee. 

ANOTHER  volume  of  special  leports  dealing 
with  the  school  training  for  the  home 
duties  of  women  has  been  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  These  reports  treat  of  the 
teaching  of  domestic  subjects  in  Belgium, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  and 
France  in  primary,  secondary,  adult,  trade,  and 
purely  domestic  economy  schools.  They  have 
been  drawn  up,  in  all  but  two  cases,  by  persons 
directly  concerned  with  education  in  the  respec- 
tive countries.  The  present  and  the  preceding 
volume  show  fairly  comprehensively  to  what  ex- 
tent domestic  subjects  form  part  of  the  recognised 
curricula  of  the  schools  of  other  nations. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  domestic 
subjects  into  the  schools  of  the  countries  dealt 
with  is  both  instructive  and  interesting.  A  re- 
action such  as  we  are  feeling  in  England  had 
set  in  agfainst  the  one-sided  intellectual  educa- 
tion, and  more  especially  with  regard  to  girls* 
education  against  what  the  late  Prof.  Withers 
characterised  as  the  **  sterile  imitation  of  boys* 
schools  on  their  worst  side.**  Mrs.  Hierta- 
Retzius,  vice-president  of  the  International 
Council  of  Women,  and  pioneer  of  domestic 
economy  teaching  in  Sweden,  remarks  : — 

"In  former  days,  the  Swedish  wives  of  the  upper  as 
well  as  of  the  lower  classes  were  very  clever  at  house- 
keepinjj,  cooking?,  baking,  washing,  needlework,  embroidery, 
dressmaking,  spinning,  and  weaving.  They  were  a 
healthy,  strong  race  of  women,  active  in  their  homes,  and 
very  capable  in  every  kind  of  practical  work,  in  which 
they  taught  their  daughters  to  take  an  active  part  at  an 
early  age.  Neither  mothers  nor  daughters  were  nervous, 
nor  longing  for  pleasures  and  a  '  change,  *  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  our  age.  But  as  industries  were  developed, 
many  things,  formorly  manufactured  at  home,  were  bought 
ready-madr.  The  girls'  day  schools  for  the  upper  classes 
developed,  higher  studies  were  pursued.  The  primarv 
schools  became  more  numerous,  and  were  made  obligatory  ; 
tho  daughters  had  to  leave  home  early  in  the  morning, 
and  did  not  return  till  dinner  was  r^ady  ;  they  had  no  time, 
^  ven  in  the  afternoon,  to  help  their  mothers,  for  the  lessons 
had  to  be  learnt,  and  the  mothers,  who  admired  their 
children's  'great  learning,'  did  not  want  them  'to  slave' 
with  practical  work,  which  came  to  be  considered  as 
'  lower  work.'  The  young  thus  became  more  and  more 
unablo  and  unwilling  to  help  their  mothers  in  household 
duties.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  much  knowledge  of 
and  liking  for  hou^<^hold  dutios  and  practical  work  was  to 
be  found  in  tho  genr^ration  succeeding  the  one  just  de- 
scribed." 

In    Switzerland   it   is   noted  :  — 
"  that    girls    of    all    classes    learn    less    and    less    at    home, 
and  in  order  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  home  life  oppor- 
tunities   must    be    furnished   for   them    to    learn    homework 

^  Special  Reports  on  Kducational  Subjects.  Vol.  xvi.  "  Srhool 
Traininjf  fcr  the  Home  Duties  of  Women  "  x^^  pp.  (VVyman.i  Price 
J  J    6f/ 


outside  the  walls  of  home.  .  .  .  The  domestit 
/nust  not  be  neglected  because  of  the  wider  trail 
open  to  girls.  It  must  be  awakened  and  syst€ 
trained,  that  it  may  not  be  lost  or  crowded  out 
other  interests,  and  if  a  woman  of  any  class  u 
to  manage  a  home,  she  must  understand  its 
working." 

A  Labour  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Government  reported  that : — 

I  "  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  misery  of 
;    ing   classes   is    the    absence   of   order   and   econor 

home,  the  ignorance  of  the  woman,  her  incom 
I    the  performance  of  domestic  work..    Consequently 

trators,  masters,  and  workpeople  alike  demand 
'    that  will  ensure  to  the  girl  of  the  people,  with  a 

knowledge  of  domestic  economy  and  hygiene,  t 
I    to  manage  a  home.     It  is  towards  the  school  thj 

who  desire  to  sec  the  sentiment  of  personal  di 
i  spirit  of  order,  activity  and  economy,  the  love 
I  awakened  in  our  girls ;  they  claim  that  it  is  at  tl 
I    school,    above    all    at    the    housewifery    school, 

domestic  education  of  our  girls  should   be  undert; 

In  the  report  on  the  Danish  schools  it 

I    that  :— 

! 

I  "  Until  recently,  the  idea  of  making  cookery, 
I  jects  of  instruction  in  schools  was  thought  qui 
I  place ;  it  was  considered  entirely  the  business  of 
I  to  train  girls  in  household  duties.  But  as  time 
complaints  of  the  deterioration  of  household  sk 
classes  grew  louder  and  louder.  School,  and  p« 
for  school,  occupied  an  increasing  proportion  of 
of  the  girls  in  the  higher  schools,  while  am* 
poorer  classes  the  increase  of  women's  work  in 
&c.,  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  m 
teach  their  daughters,  even  if  they  knew  how  to  c 
the  seventies  and  eighties  a  few  advanced  edi 
began  to  advocate  the  introduction  of  Domestic 
into  schools,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  futui 
but  also,  as  a  good  educational  discipline,  for  th 
the  schools,  whose  work  had  been  getting  too 
of  touch  with  practical  life.'' 

The  teaching  of  needlework  had  been  i 
1  for  some  time  past  as  part  of  the  educ 
j  girls.  The  instruction  now  became  m< 
i  tematiscd,  and  the  high  standard  of  pn 
attained  in  the  Continental  schools  is  pn 
I  These  reports  contain  many  well-grac 
!  labuses  of  needlework,  with  methods  o 
,  ing,  which  should  prove  most  useful  to 
I  in  primary,  secondary,  and  domestic  € 
schools. 

The  introduction  of  household  occu 
apart  from  needlework,  is  in  all  cases  ( 
recent  date.  Instruction  in  domestic  subj< 
parently  often  owed  its  initiation  to  privat 
prise,  but  it  was  gradually  included  in  tb 
cula  of  primary,  secondary,  and  adult  : 
Many  helpful  and  suggestive  schemes  o 
will  be  found  in  these  reports.  It  is  inte 
to  note  that  the  experiences  of  the  Scotti 
English  .schools,  especially  those  of  tl 
London  School  Board,  were  larjj-elv  utilise 
dealing   with    these   subjects.      In   each  a 
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:lion  has  developed  un  lines  peculiar  to  the 
y  in  which  it  has  been  introduced,  and  in 
"espects  improvements  have  been  made  on 
h  methods,  so  that  we,  in  turn,  have  some- 
to  learn  from  these  Continental  schools, 
uratjon  of  each  weekly  cookery  lesson  in 
imary  schools  seems  to  be  from  four  to 
>urs.  and  almost  invariably  includes  par- 
of  the  prepared  meal  by  the  class  as  part 
lesson*     This  practical  testing  is  regarded 

logical  completion  of  the  lesson,  and  is 
at  educational  value,  providing,  as  it  does, 
ition  in  serving;  behaving,  and  waiting  at 

In  addition,  the  girls  acquire  a  taste  for 
but  well -pre  pared  food  which  would  other- 
>e  desprsed  and  neglected*  In  some  in- 
l  the  cost  of  the  meals  is  covered  by  a 
fee  paid  by  each  pupil,  and  in  other  cases 
lie  rials  used   in  cooking  appear  to  be   re- 

as  consumable  stock.  A  certain  amount 
Jental  hoiisewiferv  and  laundrv-work  is  also 

It  is  known  as  the  Gothenburg  system  has 
to  recommend  it  ^  In  place  of  a  weekly 
of  four  or  five  hours,  *'  a  class  of  twenty- 
iris  receives  a  course  of  instruction  lasting 
consecutive  school  days,  each  school  day 
ion  being  of  seven  hours*  duration,"  In 
lages  and  small  to%vns  the  instruction  is 
chiefly  by  peripatetic  teachers,  who  take 
pessary  equipment  with  them*  Further 
i  of  instruction  are  arranged  in  adult  and 
jation  schools,  which  are  not  always  even- 
hools*  Housewifery,  meaning  the  care  of 
use,  does  not  appear  to  be  taught  in  the 
y  and  secondary  schools,  but  receives  a 
tare  of  attention  in  the  residential  house- 
^  schools,  of  which  those  in  Switzerland 
Ttost  highly  developed*  Jn  Belgium  the 
;al  institutes  gi%*e  both  a  trade  and  domestic 
iy  training,  in  which  the  former  or  latter 
linates,  according  to  the  type  of  school ^ 
Sweden  workshops  for  children^  somewhat 
ous  to  the  Recreation  School  at  the  Pass- 
idwards  Settlement,  have  been  established. 
nany  instances  the  training  given  to  the 
rs  seems  inadequate  in  comparison  to  the 
ance  of  their  work.  These  reports  merit 
careful  attention  at  this  time  when  the 
m  of  the  right  education  for  girls  is  being 
fred  in  many  quarters.  There  is  much  to 
e  that  educationists  in  various  European 
ies  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
e  imitation  of  boys'  schools"  for  girls  of 
iss,  and  it  is  most  instructive  to  note  how 
id  all  are  casting  about  for  a  solution  to 
^blem  how  to  give  a  liberal  education  to 
l^  and  at  the  same  time  train  and  preserve 
senttally  womanly  qualities* 
summary  of  a  plea  for  higher  education 
>men  as  women,  addressed  by  Madame 
amp^ri^re  to  ^f.  Ic  Ministre  de  Tlnstruc- 
ublique,  and  included  as  an  appendix  to 
port    on    the    French    schools,   w*ill    repav 


PR*ACTICAL    STUDIES    FOR    SCHOOLS*^ 

TnE  intellectual  and  mot^i  training,  and,  indeed,  to  some 
eUpnl  the  physical  training  also  of  boy$  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  stven  and  fourteen  years,  would  be  great! >• 
improved  if  active  and  constructive  work  on  thd  part  of  the 
chiltirtin  were  largely  substituted  for  ordinary  rljiss  tpnching, 
and  if  mucti  of  the  pres^^nC  instruction  were  made  to  iirisc 
i  net  den  tally  out  of,  and  to  be  centred  aroun<l*  such  wr»fk. 

The  aim  and  purpose  of  clenientary  instruction  for  many 
years  was  nothing  mote  than  the  enabling  of  child  re  n  to 
read  ami  write  and  reckon.  If  ^w*f  include  in  reading  not 
only  the  urt  of  reading  aloud,  but  the  cuithalion  of  a  taste 
for  reading  and  the  ability  to  apply  the  knowledge  so  gaint^ 
to  the  practical  needs  of  life,  apd  if  in  leaching  a  child  to 
wniti  we  teach  him  at  the  same  time  to  express  his  Ideas 
,  intelligibly  m  written  language,  and  If,  further,  the  child  is 
practically  taught  the  simplest  rules  of  arithmetic,  such  a 
training  would  constitute  all  that  »s  most  essential  in 
primary  education*  Gradually,  however,  the  curriculum  of 
elementary  schools  has  been  enlarged,  and  the  problem  ol 
primary  education  has  been  complicated  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  subjects  and  by  the  introduction  of  many  of  the 
faulty  methods  of  teaching  which  W^re  for  many  years,  aod 
are  still  to  some  extent,  prevalent  in  secondary  schools.  If 
practical  studies,  whether  experimental  i>r  observational,  or 
both,  are  to  dominate  the  teaching,  a  fundamental  altera- 
I  lion  must  be  made  in  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  certain 
subjects  mu5t  be  omitted  from  the  curriculum,  which  is 
already  overcrowded. 

It  is  desirabiii  that  children  from  the  earliest  age  should 
be  taught  to  think.  It  may  ^e  said  that  thinking  is  a 
mental  process  that  can  be  cultivated  only  at  a  later  stage 
in  the  child's  training.  But  this  i^  not  so.  No  one  can 
have  uatched  a  child  at  play  without  recognising  that,  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  end  in  view  to  the  means  at  the 
ihild*s  disposal,  he  is  exercising  the  reasoning  faculty.  It 
would  seem  that  It  is  only  in  school  that  the  thinking  pro* 
c»^ss  is  allowed  to  remain  une?tercised  and  dormant*  in 
order,  however,  that  a  child  may  think,  he  must  be  actively 
occupied  with  the  consideration  of  concrete  things,  Thij;. 
as  is  the  case  when  the  child  is  at  play,  i«  essential,  and 
the  contrast  is  very  striking  betw^een  the  directed  attention 
of  the  child  when  actively  engaged  in  some  work  that 
interests  him  and  his  listless  attitude  in  the  school  class- 
room. During  the  greater  part  of  the  school  hours  the 
** doing'*  faculty  of  the  child  is  almost  entirely  ignored,  and 
the  training  which  ho  receives  fails  in  consequence  to 
develop  alcmg  serviceable  lines  his  natural  spontaneous 
activity,  and  to  encourage  his  ability  to  inittnte  and  con- 
strtict.  Theue  faults,  inherent  in  ottr  present  systr*m  of 
elementary  education,  would  be,  (t  is  believed,  to  a  great 
fxtent  removed  if  practical  studies,  involving  hand-work 
and  simple  experimental  methods  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
were  made  an  essential  part  of  the  teaching  in  every  elemen* 
lary  school.  At  present  no  obligation  cjtists  to  provide  such 
practical   teaching. 

Exercises  involving  progressive  handwork,  ejtperimenlal 
methods,  and  subj**rts  of  instruction  requiring  accurate 
observarion  may  not  produce  the  sjttne  manifest  ^nd  repro- 

l  Fr(*ni  f!i«  Teprfirt  u*  a  llrtiii«H  A<iiorrAtJun  CiininiTitfc.  tvifi!ii^tji.(E  of  Sir 
PhiliD  Magim^r  MP  (diDirnwin).  Mr  W.  htayhowe  Itfllrr  i^ccfiary).  Sir 
W.  deW.  ^bnev,Mr.  K.  H.  A4i*.  Prof.  H.  E.  Armvromr,  MU*  A.  J- 
C»if»p«r,  Mis*  L,  J,  Clarke,  Mr  Trcar^t  Fktctier.  Prof.  R.  A.  f^feirofv, 
Princ=tift1  GTimth*,  Mr.  A  D  H^ll,  Dr.  A.  I  HerH«rt«jn.  Dr.  C  W. 
Kitnmif»s  P*fif^  P.  PtTTY,  Mr*.  W.  N.  Sh»w,  Prof.  A,  SDiith^H*,  Dr;  Uonl 
Snape.  Prtncrpial  Rei''*itl,  Mr.  H,  Kich«d«on.  Mr,  Harnnld  Wiit^r,  Mi^ 
Rdna  Walter,  and  Prof.  W.  W  Wmt*.  nppointwii  to  j«^o^f  upnn  theOourse 
of  Fkptrinientiilr  Obiervarionii),  aorl  Pr^cticat  Studies  irrosi  dutiable  for 
I    EtementaiT  SdicioJ!^,     Prt^ented  at  the  York  meeting  of  tht  AMociation. 
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ducible  results  as  those  which  occupy  so  large  a  part  of  the 
present  curriculum.  But  the  results  would  be  more  lasting 
and  would  afTord  an  intellectual  training  exceeding  any  that 
may  be  obtained  from  literary  studies  alone.  It  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  much  of  what  is  learned  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  is  forgotten  soon  after  the  child  has  left  school, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  heavy  cost  of  his  education  is  thus 
practically  wasted.  The  studies  commonly  pursued,  owing 
to  some  extent  to  faulty  methods,  fail  to  fix  in  the  mind 
the  knowledge  hastily  acquired,  and  fail  also  as  instruments 
of  sound  mental  discipline,  or  as  the  means  of  forming 
permanently  useful  habits  of  thought.  Much  of  what  is  now 
taught  as  arithmetic  and  English  is  open  to  this  criticism. 
Time  might  be  found  for  more  practical  methods  of  teach- 
ing by  throwing  overboard  a  large  amount  of  the  instruction 
given  under  these  heads,  and  by  co-ordinating  to  a  great 
extent  the  teaching  with  the  practical  exercises  which 
should  torm  the  basis  of  elementary  training. 

By  associating  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  and  English 
with  constructive  work,  the  interest  of  the  child  would  be 
stimulated  and  his  education  would  be  more  closely  directed 
to  the  subject  of  study.  Moreover,  he  would  not  only  ac- 
quire habits  of  accuracy  by  careful  observation  and  manual 
exercise,  but  would  learn  to  use  number  as  an  instrument 
of  exact  measurement,  and,  by  describing  what  he  had 
seen  and  done,  to  express  his  ideas  in  clear  and  intelligible 
language.  Reform  is  much  needed  in  the  teaching  of  these 
two  subjects.  Too  much  time  is  spent  in  teaching  rules 
and  processes  which  are  seldom  needed  and  which  are  far 
in  advance  of  other  subjects  of  more  immediate  value.  The 
ease  with  which  the  results  of  arithmetical  work  may  be 
tested  by  teachers,  examiners  and  inspectors,  has  had  the 
effect  of  exaggerating  its  importahce,  when  pursued  beyond 
its  mere  elements,  and  of  encouraging  practice  in  the 
working  of  complicated  exercises  of  no  possible  practical 
value.  It  is  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  that  the  greatest 
reform  is  needed.  The  exercises  should  be  closely  con- 
nected with  drawing  and  with  measurement,  and  questions 
involving  money  calculations  should  be  definite  and  concrete 
and  have  reference  to  the  cost  of  materials  with  which  the 
pupil  is  already  familiar.  There  is  no  need  for  the  use  of 
any  text-book.  The  things  by  which  the  child  is  surrounded 
and  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  work  with  which  he  is 
practically  engaged  afford  abundant  opportunities  of  illus- 
trating the  simple  processes  which  are  all  that  the  child  need 
learn  at  this  stage  of  his  studies. 

The  ordinary  English  studies  jnay  be  similarly  modified 
and  curtailed.  Transcription,  spelling,  writing  and  dictation 
should  nil  be  included  under  the  head  of  composition. 
Grammar,  as  ordinarily  taught,  may  be  regarded  as  al- 
together unnecessary  and  useless.  The  learning  of  history 
should  be  associated  with  geography,  and  although  some 
systematic  instruction  may  be  desirable,  much  of  what  is 
most  needful  may  be  taught  incidentally.  The  reading 
lessons  should  be  so  chosen  as  to  impart  a  knowledge  of 
national  history  and  to  excite  the  child's  curiosity  to  know 
more,  and  for  a  certain  time  a  child  should  be  left  among 
books,  free  to  read  what  he  likes,  describing  afterwards 
what  he  has  read.  Reading  aloud  should  be  cultivated, 
and  composition  should  be  taught  not  by  requiring  the 
child  to  write  essays  on  subjects  about  which  he  knows  next 
to  nothing,  but  by  describing  things  he  has  seen,  events  in 
which  he  has  taken  part,  or  work  which  he  has  done.  By 
thus  associating  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  and  English 
subjects  with  practical  studies,  which  keep  the  child  actively 
occupied — always  putting  forth  energy,  instead  of  passively 
taking  in  facts— time  would  be  found  for  constructive  work 
and    carofu]    observation,     and    the    results    of    elementary 


education,    instead   of  being,    as    they    now  arc, 
fleeting  and  aimless,   would  create  in   the  child 
aptitudes  for  further  study  and  activities  which  w 
of  the  utmost  value  in  his  subsequent  work. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  such  a  scheme  of 
education  there  would  be  no  uniformity.  Po 
But  uniformity  is  not  in  itself  an  end  to  be 
The  uniformity  ideal  cramps  the  initiative  of  tl 
There  is  ground  for  apprehension  that  the  oi^a 
secondary  education  under  State  control  may  tenc 
that  variety  and  diversity  of  method  >vhich  has 
advantages.  The  character  of  the  teaching  in 
schools  must  vary  with  local  requirements  anc 
ings.  But  although  the  principles  underlying  tl 
should  be  very  much  the  same,  there  might 
be  the  greatest  variety  in  the  subjects  to  the  i 
which  those  principles  are  applied.  For  this  r 
undesirable  to  indicate  too  definitely  the  exact 
studies  most  suitable  to  elementary  schools. 
be  left  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  he 
whose  training  should  enable  him  to  arrange 
practical  study  adapted  to  the  requirements  ol 
schools.  Certain  general  principles,  however,  i 
down,  and  typical  courses  might  be  prepared  s 
progressive  character  of  the  instruction,  and  its 
with  such  subjects  as  arithmetic  and  English 
history,  geography,  literature  and  composition. 

The  first  thing  to  determine  is  the  kind  of  pra 
most  suitable  to  local  requirements  and  to  th« 
conditions  of  the  school  children.  The  prac 
should  in  all  cases  begin  with  Kindergarten 
properly  arranged,  and  with  observation  of  comr 
of  the  school  surroundings  and  plant  life.  Until 
standards  are  reached  there  need  be  no  differ* 
training  of  boys  and  girls.  The  Kindergarte 
should  be  followed  by  a  course  of  manual  i 
the  case  of  boys,  and  of  domestic  teaching  ii 
of  girls.  For  children  of  either  sex  there  sf 
parallel  course  of  simple  lessons  in  experiment 
to  be  varied  in  urban  and  rural  districts,  and  i 
to  be  adapted  in  the  later  stages  to  constnicti 
the  case  of  boys,  and  to  needlework  in  the  case  c 

The  course  of  instruction  in  constructive  w 
consist  largely,  but  not  exclusively,  of  exercises 
of  wood-working  and  metal- working  tools.  Altl 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  useful  material  for  ms 
ing,  other  familiar  materials  should  be  employ* 
exercises,  which  should  be  as  varied  as  possi 
be  such  as  help  in  the  development  of  the  • 
faculties  and  embody  the  representation  of  an  i< 
importance  should  always  be  attached  to  accui 
the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  workma 
for  its  moral  influence  and  with  a  view  to  the  I 
useful  habits.  This  part  of  the  subject  has  beet 
with  in  various  papers  by  persons  who  have  d 
siderable  attention  to  manual  training.  It  is 
however,  to  repeat  here  what  was  stated  in  s 
the  subject  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ass< 
Cambridge  in  1904,  that  the  course  of  instnictioi 
distinctly  progressive,  and  should  be  made 
throughout  the  standards  by  means  of  simple 
requiring  the  use  of  such  tools  as  may  be  mm 
very  young  children. 

Outline    courses    of    instruction    in     naturc-stw 
pcrimental    science,    and    in    domestic    matters, 
advantage  be  consulted  by  the  teachers,  but  official 
should  be  regarded  only  as  indicating  some  of  tl 
which    might   be   selected   for   study   in  elemental 


s  in  rompasition,  gftographv,  arithmetic  and  drawing, 
^bave  close  reference  to  thest^  Fiubjects,  leading  the 
Rhtnk  for  himsdf.  and  to  desire  further  knowledge, 

enable  htm  to  realise  more  fully  the  meaning  of  the 
n  wliich  he  is  engaged, 

y1  sugi^e^tions  as  rei^ards  eleaientary  science  lessons 
I  found  In  the  syllabus  pj-epared  for  the  Irish  National 
s,  entitled  •*  Notes  for  Teachers  in  National  Schools." 

leaching  of  domestic  matters  to  young  girls  should 

a  very  elen^entsry  and  practical  character.  The 
1   lessons  to  be  given  in  connei'tion  with  the  subject 

have  for  their  main  object  the  inculcation  of  habits 
urjicy  and  cleanliness.  The  importance  of  exact 
I,  and  of  using  vessels  which  are  scrupulously  clean, 
est  be  illustrated  by  the  simplest  chemical  mampula- 
nd  the  school  should  be  furnished  with  a  room — not 
irily  a  laboratory  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is 
lly  employed — in  which  easy  experiments  may  be  per- 

by   the  children   themselves.     As  lessons  in  cookmg 

be  given  usefully  until  the  child  has  acquired  some 
llaxivc  skill,  and  has  reached  the  higher  standards* 
ctt^t  that  the  courses  of  experi menial  science  should 
;    the   practical    teaching   of  that   subject*      It    is   a 

for  considi>rat(on  whether  the  science  lessons  should 
ibmed  with  the  teaching  of  cooking,  illustrating  as 
■i^e  some  of  irs  underlying  principles;,  or  whether  thry 

run  pnrall#*t  with  the  instruction  or  should  precede 
ncLical  teaching  of  ihe  suhject.  Something  may  he 
[f  each  of  the!?*-  plans,  but  the  balance  of  advantage 
avour  of  the  last,  attention  being  directed  to  the  re- 
f  the  scientibc  experiments  w^ith  which  the  child  would 
riously  faniSliar  in  rxpla nation  of  cooking  prepresses, 

sfflettion  of  subjects  for  the  science  lessons  and  the 
ement  of  experiments  to  be  performed  by  the  i  hildron 
lives  demand  much  thought  on  the  part  of  the  teacher* 
lould  not  be  undertaken  without  careful  preparation, 
(hould  be  such  as  %vould  find  full  illustration  in  the 
al  teaching  not  only  of  cooking,  but  of  housewifery 
enerui  hygiene.  The  lessons  in  cooking  must  be 
ally  practical.  Demonstrations  in  class  will  not 
Tins  is  generally  recognised,  but  it  is  important 
he  dishes  to  be  prepared  by  the  pupils  should  be 
d    with   a  view   to  economy*   and   should  be  such   as 

reasonably  be  provided  In  a  poor  man's  home*  All 
should  be  uvoided.  Nothing  should  be  thrown  away, 
ie  child  should  be  shown  how  to  utilise  portions  of 
llhtch  are  too  often  regarded  as  useless.  At  best. 
ftf,   only  a  foundation   can   be  laid   in   an   elementary 

for  further  instruction  in  evening  classes  and  in 
ary  schools,  but  the  foundation  should  be  solid  and 
able  as  far  as  It  goes. 

evident  that  leaching  of  the  kind  here  indicated  can 
;(i  only  by  well  trained  teachers*  To  secure  instructors 
rv  competent  to  make  practical  studies  the  essential 
f,  elementary  education*  the  principles  uoderlying  the 
itiim  of  training  colleges  vt^ould  need  revision*     Jt  is 

of  the  utmost  importance  that   teachers  in   training 

receive  a  s<jund  literary  education*  No  teacher  can 
•tent  without  literary  culture*  It  is  equally  necessary 
le  training  college  should  afford  adequate  instruction 
pTiiclice  of  teaching  and  in  the  history  and  theory  of 
ion  ;  but,  in  addition  to  these  subjects,  practical  work 
e  tftelhods  of  directing  it  should  occupy  a  much  more 
i«nl  part  in  the  curriculum  than  is  at  present  allotted 

frtudy  of  r\  peri  mental  science,    whether  physical  or 
€id,  must  be  pursued  so  far  as  lo  enable  the  student 
firm   grip  of   his   subject,   and   to   be   capable   of 


arranging  courses  of  lessons  suitable  to  the  requirements 
of  children*  The  general  training  should  be  such  as  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  correlate  the  ordinary  subjects  of 
school  instruction  with  the  practical  studies  to  be  developed 
in  the  school.  This  is  a  branch  of  pedagogy  to  which  it 
would  seem  that  very  little  attention  has  been  so  far  given- 
The  dominating  influence  of  examinations  which  teachers 
are  required  lo  pass^  the  insufficient  time  devoted  to  training 
in  practical  studies,  whether  in  the  laboratory  or  workshop, 
are  among  the  causes  which  prevent  training  colleges,  as 
at  present  organised^  from  affording  the  kind  of  education 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  to  enable 
teachers  to  direct  and  to  take  part  in  the  practical  training 
of  their  scholars.  It  has  been  well  said  by  an  inspector 
who  has  had  large  evperience  thai  "  few  teachers  on  leaving 
the  training  college  have  realised  what  thoughtful  teaching 
means.  As  a  theory,  they  will  agree  that  formation  of  habic 
and  character  should  be*  perhaps,  the  first  aim  of  a  school ^ 
but,  finding  it  troublesome  to  adopt  as  a  working  hypo- 
thesis, they  too  often  attempt  to  console  themselves  by  call- 
ing it  faddism.  They  consequently  fall  Into  routine  nr^elbods 
and  lack  initiative,  and,  failing  to  realise  that  inquiry  is 
I  he  Toek-hottom  method  tn  <iU  teaching,  they  thankfully 
accept  rules  that  will  save  them  the  trouble  of  thinking/ 

The  reform  of  the  training  college  curriculum  is,  there- 
fore, the  condition  pr*  cedent  to  any  satisfactory  change  in 
the  character  of  the  teaching  given  In  our  elementary 
schools ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  work  of  the  Committee 
to  do  more  than  to  indicate  in  the  barest  oulline  the 
direction  that  such  changes  should  take* 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  improvement  of  the  training 
college  curriculum  is  the  appointment  of  inspectors  who 
have  themselves  received  a.  thorough  training  in  practical 
>!;tudies  and  experimental  teaching*  An  inspector  who  may 
have  obtained  the  highest  degree  at  one  of  our  universities 
does  not  necessarily  possess  the  qualifications  for  a  gootl 
inspector.  With  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  payment  on 
results*  the  duties  of  the  inspector  have  become  much 
more  onerous*  and  different  qualilications  are  needed  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties*  He  must  be  well 
grounded  in  the  principies  and  methods  of  elementary  teach- 
ing, in  order  to  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  teaching 
is  sound  and  efficient*  Ho  must  be  able  not  only  to  criticisr. 
but  to  suggest,  and  his  criticism  and  his  suggestions  must 
be  founded  on  personal  experience*  and  must  be  directed 
towards  showing  both  how  good  work  may  be  done  and 
how  errors  may  be  avoided*  Such  inspectors  might  be 
selected  from  among  head  teachers,  not  necessarily  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  who  have  acquired  experience  in  arranging 
courses  of  stud}',  and  have  been  found  most  successful  in 
organising  and  imparting  Instruction  on  the  lines  laid  down 
in  this  report. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  thai  in  order  to  effect  reforms 
in  our  elementary  education  in  the  direction  of  giving  due 
w^eight  to  practical  studies*  it  is  n«ct«smry  in  the  first  place 
that  the  curriculum  of  our  training  colleges  should  be 
modiHed  by  introducing,  to  a  larger  extent  than  has  yet 
been  done,  laboratory  and  workshop  instruction,  and  by 
directing  the  attention  of  the  students  to  approved  methods 
of  experimental  teaching*  It  is  equally  essential  that 
sympathetic  and  experienced  inspectors  should  be  appointed, 
who  will  pay  due  regard  to  the  correlation  of  ihe  several 
subjects  of  instruction,  and  will  see  that  undue  prominence 
is  not  given  lo  any  particular  subject  on  account  of  the 
comparative  facility  of  teaching  it,  and  who,  above  all,  will 
endeavour  so  to  direct  the  school  work  that  it  shall 
encourage  thinking,  and  develop  constructive  ability  and 
aptitudes  for  study  on  the  part  of  the  children. 
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THE    TRAINING    OF    THE    TEACHER    OF 
DOMESTIC    SCIENCE.* 

By  Mary  E.  Marsden. 

In  the  early  days  of  domestic  science  teaching  almost  the 
only  qualification  demanded  of  the  teacher  was  the  power 
of  skilful  manipulation.  Much  more  is  expected  of  the 
domestic  science  teacher  of  to-day  than  of  her  predecessor. 
Not  only  must  she  be  proficient  in  the  arts  she  practises, 
but  she  must  be  able  to  give  reasons,  based  on  scientific 
knowledge,  for  the  processes  she  employs.  She  must 
understand  something  of  child-nature  and  the  laws  of 
mental  development,  so  that  she  may  make  the  work  pro- 
gressive and  encourage  thought  and  initiative  in  her  pupils, 
rather  than  unthinking  imitation. 

These  increased  demands  on  the  present  teacher  of 
domestic  science  can  be  met,  in  the  first  place,  by  training 
as  teachers  only  those  who  have  had  a  good  previous 
education.  Students  who  have  had  a  good  secondary 
education  are  those  best  fitted  for  the  work.  The  educa- 
tion given  at  a  public  high  school  in  which  careful  train- 
ing in  the  general  principles  of  elementary  science  is  in- 
cluded is  an  excellent  basis  for  the  special  training  in 
domestic  science. 

It  is  further  desirable  that,  as  a  test  of  general  know- 
ledge, students  should  have  passed  some  examination  such 
as  that  of  the  London  University  Matriculation,  or  the 
.Senior  Ix)cal  examination  of  the  Oxford  or  the  Cambridge 
University. 

The  ideal  preparation  for  a  domestic  .science  course 
would  be  a  science  degree  followed  by  the  special  training 
in  domestic  science.  Until,  however,  the  salaries  have 
reached  a  much  higher  rate  for  teachers  as  well  as  for 
organisers  of  domestic  science,  this  will  not  be  practicable. 
The  salaries  of  those  engaged  in  the  arduous  and  re- 
sponsible work  of  the  training  of  domestic  science  teachers 
are  very  low  in  comparison  with  the  salaries  paid  to  those 
who  simply  teach  children. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  London  Uni- 
versity, ill  thr«  Goldsiniths'  Training  College,  is  the  only 
authority  thai  has  oflfercd  for  the  teaching  of  domestic 
science  an  initial  salary  proportionate  to  the  work.  If  our 
training  schools  are  to  be  efficiently  staffed,  educational 
authorities  must  offer  considerably  higher  salaries  than 
those  given  at  the  present  time.  The  teacher  of  domestic 
3cienro  i  annot  afford  to  do  her  work  mainly  from  philan- 
thropic motives. 

In  tlif  meantime,  however,  it  rests  with  the  training 
schooN  to  H'tjuiro  a  higher  standard  in  their  entrance 
exair.iiiatinn-.  From  the  fact  that  some  training  schools 
require  no  educational  test,  or  an  extremely  low  one,  some 
people.  includinj4  many  headmistresses,  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  girl  whose  attainments  at  school  hove 
been  below  the  average  can  take  up  domestic  science. 
This  is  an  entirely  wrong  idea  :  such  a  girl  is  inevitably 
a  failun*  as  a  teacher.  There  is  one  d(;velopnient  of 
domestic  scien<e  teaching  which  especially  demands  that 
the  teaiher  shall  have  a  good  secondary  education.  I  refer 
to  dorncrstic  science  teaching  in  the  higher  type  of  secondary 
schools  (that  is,  thcjse  in  which  the  pupils  are  not  mainly 
drawn  from  elementary  schools).  If  domestic  science  is  to 
rank  with  other  subjects  in  the  curricula  of  such  schools, 
the  teacher  must  take  equal  educational  and  social  rank 
with    her   colleagues.     She   can    only    be   a    capable    teacher 


^  An  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Kducational  Science  Seciion  of 
the  British  Association  at  \ork,  1906. 


of  her  special  subjects  if  a  high  standard  of  gent 
tion  has  been  attained  previous  to  her  training. 

Time  of  Training. — This  is  usually  two  years 
who  take  cookery,  laundry-work,  and  housew: 
If  students  take  needlework  and  dressmaking  h 
the  course  generally  lasts  for  three  years.  1 
take  high-class  cookery  or  ^advanced  dressmal 
take  an  extended  course  of  training. 

Scope  OF  Domestic  Science  Training. — This  is 
we  might  almost  say,  yearly.  About  ten  yeai 
certain  schools,  teachers  of  laundry-work  were 
who  had  received  only  three  months'  training.  TT- 
not  only  training  in  the  art  of  laundry-work,  bu 
ing  it.  To-day,  in  the  same  schools,  the 
laundry-work  is  not  appointed  at  the  ordinar; 
salary  unless  she  is  qualified  to  teach  cookery  j 
wifery  too.     This  requires  a  two  years'  course  of 

The  idea  is  becoming  general  that  we  shou 
training  the  teacher  of  domestic  science  rather 
teacher  of  one  section  of  it  (such  as  laundry 
cookery,  or  dressmaking). 

Suggested  Scheme  of  Training. — Such  a  s 
eludes  : — (a)  Arts. — The  practical  work  of  cooker 
work,  and  housewifery  (including  actual  houseki 
the  keeping  of  rejil,  not  imaginary  accounts 
work  and  dressmaking,  (b)  Science. — Elementar 
measurements,  chemistry,  hygiene,  physiology, 
and  sick  nursing. 

These  should  have  their  right  place  -in  a 
domestic  science.  They  should  be  treated  as  tl 
tion  of  the  empirical  arts.  Unless  the  connectio 
science  and  the  work  done  in  kitchen  and  laundr 
an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  of  teaching, 
science  loses  greatly,  whether  regarded  from  tl 
educational  or  the  utilitarian  aspect.  The  domes 
teacher  should  show  her  pupils  the  necessity  I 
standing  the  reason  for  every  method  they  en 
tracing  causes  of  failure,  and  for  constant  effoi 
cover  better  and  easier  methods  of  work.  The 
laboratory  should  be  regarded  as  a  place  for  th« 
out  and  elucidation  of  problems  or  difficulties  m< 
the  ordinary  course  of  cookery,  laundry-work,  a 
wifery.  .Scientific  training  leads  to  desire  to  e: 
to  question  methods  in  general  use,  and  readines: 
new  and  better  ones.  It  is  this  attitude  of  mi 
we  should  encourage  in  teacher  and  in  pupil, 
science  should  include  the  methods  for  testing,  ; 
and  valuing  the  ordinary  materials  and  foodstufl 
laundry  and  kitchen.  If  the  training  is  to  includt 
science,  more  time  must,  be  given  to  it  than 
possible  hitherto.  While  we  are  not  cndeavourin 
physicists  or  chemists,  yet  we  must  realise  that 
economy  is  really  applied  physics  and  chemistry 
a  very  high  order  of  complexity.  Frequent  c 
between  domestic  science  and  science  teachers  are 
in  order  that  the  subjects  may  be  satisfactorily  co- 
Instruction  .and  Practice  in  Method  of  Te 
(i)  The  elements  of  psychology,  the  study  of  class 
ment,  and  school  organisation.  (2)  Blackboard 
and  elocution.     (3)  Actual  practice  in  class  teachiu 

It  is  most  important  that  practice  in  teaching 
gained  by  teaching  pupils  from  both  elenieni 
secondary  schools,  and  also  by  teaching  aduhs.  1 
varied  the  teacher's  experience,  the  more  efficie 
she  carry  on  her  work.  To  be  successful,  a  te»c 
be  adaptable.  She  cannot  be  adaptable  if  she  1 
trained  to  teach  in  one  groove ;  in  fact,  she  ca 
avoid    being   stereotyped. 
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^&ard  of  Edycalbn  regula  Lions  as  to  recognised 
a  cookery  dJptoma  insist  that  rhe  eighty  hours 
g  practice  which  training  schools  find  adcquatf^ 
^tjon  of  the  work  must  all  he  ^iven  in  one  type 
-viz.*  the  elementary.  It  is  only  possible  to  give 
I  wider  training  if  additional  hours  beyond  the 
Umit  are  given.  The  idea  that  a  teacher  will 
one  grade  of  children  better  because  she  has 
;hl  any  other  grade,  seems  illogical, 
tsAL  Aids  to  the  TsAtsisc  of  Domestic  SaESrE 
— The  training  schools  of  domestic  science  should 
tpd  on  lines  similar  (o  those  of  secondary  train- 
fes,  A  reading-room  and  reference  library,  as 
I  common  room  where  students  can  meet  after 
LOurs  are  over,  should  be  provided.  Literary  and 
societies  and  reading  clubs  should  he  encouraged 
B  students. 

Kcialist  teacher  of  techtiieal  subjects  loses  much 
iidency  to  underestimate,  possibly  to  ignore^  the 
ilerary  interests.  Even  during  the  busy  years  of 
it  is  desirable  that  the  students  should  be 
d  to  take  an  interest  in  such  things  as  general 
amJ  the  history  of  the  day.  These,  though 
I  direct  bearing  on  the  work,  are  necessary  as  a 
culture. 


ITORY  AND  CURRENT  EVENTS, 

the  summer  that  has  just  ended,  the  Japanese 
artment  has  conveyed  teachers  and  students  of  the 
tA  higher  schools  and  colleges  to  Manchuria  and 
P  of  charge,  though  the  beneficiaries  have  had  to 
'r  of  the  cost  of  their  food  and  lodging  during  the 

Such  things  were  not  possible  a  hundred  years 
nU  to  the  imposs^ibility  of  comniunicaiion.  And 
larger  Empire,  separated  by  so  many  more  mites 

than  the  Empire  of  our  '*  Far  Eastern  "  allies, 
so  easy  for  us  to  imitate  what  is  certainly  a  good 
Bui  in  other  ways,  and  on  a  more  limited  scale, 
be  well  if  we  were  to  know  practically  more  of 
re  of  which   we   here,   in  the  British   Isles,   form 

part  which  yearly  is  becoming  a  smaller  fraction 
bole*  !f  the  map  of  the  world  were  drawn  so 
lb  Africa  were  on  the  left  and  Canada  on  the 
lere  would  Greal   Britain  come  tn?     Would  it  not 

an  outlying  part  of  the  Empire,   while   India  or 

would  form  the  centre? 

tiG  that  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the 
lin^  edDCaiiona!  case  is  final — there  is  a  possibility 
ftr  appeal,  and  therefore  of  reversal— what  an 
g  light  it  throws  on  our  methods  of  legislation  ! 
€  very  beginning  of  our  Parliamenrary  history 
ive  been  attempts  made  to  get  together  an 
**  fit  *'  to  do  what  was  required  of  it.  And 
e  all  failed.  Legislation  requires  specialists,  but 
sh  people  distrust  <fpecialists*  Our  latest  historians 
bat  mediaeval  legislation  consisted  more  of  pro- 
of ideals  than  such  laws  as  Austin  would  regard 
I  a  sovereign,  and  that  we  must  not  suppose  that 
aws  were  on  the  statute-book  they  were  therefore 
ut  or  obeyed,  jlnd  to-day  we  collect  some  six  or 
Cidred  gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
jiecessarily  any  knowledge  of  the  laws  they  are 
Something  is  done  by  way  of  consultation 
lists,  and  the  Bills  are  drafted  by  lawyers;  but, 
what  a  chaos  English  law  still  is,  and  increases 
if  we  were  planning  a  Utopia,  is  that  such  a 
tng  assembly  as  we  should  devise? 


We  are  consta^ntly  reminded,  in  the  present-day  history 
of  our  British  Empire,  of  the  history  of  that  other  empire 
which  w^e  built  up  or  won  and  then  lost  before  the 
eighteenth  d'niury  had  closed.  As  those  qtjarrels  arose 
because  the  home  and  colonial  authorities  could  not  agree 
as  to  the  Rnances  of  the  necessary  defence  against  possible 
French  attacks  on  our  North  American  dominions,  so  now 
there  is  frklion  betw^een  Austnilia  and  Great  Britain  on 
the  arrangements,  financial  and  oLher,  for  providing  a  navy 
for  the  defence  of  Australia  against  the  Pacific  ambitions 
of  other  European  States,  Only  last  July,  at  a  meeting 
representative  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  "  it  is  the  duty  of  Ihe 
self-governing  Colonies  to  participate  in  the  cost  of  the 
defence  of  the  Empire,  but  that  the  Colooies  claim  the  privi- 
lej?e  of  keeping  their  own  initiative  as  to  the  nature  and 
mode  of  help  which  they  may  agree  to  offer,'*  Is  this,  in 
its  possibilities  of  divergence,  an  illustration  of  the  evils  of 
ultra-local  government?  or  of  the  dangers  of  voluntaryism? 

In  1904  there  was  erected  on  the  march  between  Chile 
and  Argentina  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Christ*  So  busy 
was  Europe  at  that  time  in  wars  and  rumours  of  wars 
that  the  news  of  this  symbolic  event  has  onJy  just  reached 
us.  But  It  seemed  to  us  so  important,  that  even  now  we 
would  record  it  among  our  *^  current  events."  Chile  and 
Argentina  have  had  many  disputes  arising  out  of  frontier 
squabbles,  but  these  are  now  happily  at  an  end.  And  to 
commemorate  the  establishment  of  an  eternal  peace,  the 
peoples  of  the  two  countries  have,  at  the  instigation  of  a 
Christian  bishop,  erected  this  memorial.  The  "  working  " 
men  and  women  of  the  two  countries  have  placed  on  the 
pedestal  bronze  tablets  with  the  inscriptions  :  '*  Peace  on 
earth,  goodwill  to  all  men/*  ''Sooner  shall  these  moun- 
tains crumble  to  dust  than  Argentines  and  Chilians  brtak 
the  peace,  which,  at  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Redeemer,  they 
have  sworn  to  maintain*"  Many  are  the  reflections  possible 
on  this  significant  event ;  but  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
reminding  our  readers  of  Ihe  memorial  erected  near  Jordan 
by  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  of  the  many  *'  perpetual  *' 
peaces  which  have  so  often  disappointed  Christendom. 
This  peace  looks  more  promising. 


ITEMS    OF    INTEREST. 

GENERAL. 
A  SEKJES  of  articles  dealing  with  Public  School  Educa- 
tion, wrilten  chiefly  by  schoolmasters,  commenced  in  the 
Timt^s  of  September  loth.  Up  to  (he  time  of  writing  this 
note,  the  contributions  to  the  series  have  been  :  (i)  Classical 
Studies,  by  Mr.  T.  E-  Page,  Seplember  ipth ;  (1)  The 
Teaching  of  Mathematics,  by  Mr,  T.  J.  Garstang* 
September  i3ih  ■  (3)  The  Teaching  of  History,  by  Mr,  A. 
Hassall,  September  15th  :  (4)  Science,  by  Mr.  W,  D.  Eggar, 
September  aoth  ;  (5)  Modern  Languages,  by  Mr,  F.  Stort, 
September  72nd.  Mr*  Page  pleads  with  his  usual  dignity 
and  force  for  a  sensible  consideration  of  the  essentials  qI 
a  liberal  education  attainable  by  the  average  boy  at  school. 
All  men  of  science  are  not  Philistines,  nor  are  the  interests 
of  all  classical  scholars  and  teachers  limited  to  the  litera^ 
ture  of  the  past.  Let  those  who  have  noble  aspirations, 
whether  representatives  of  science  or  Ihe  humanities,  unite 
to  decide  what  should  be  retained  of  each  group  of  sub- 
jects in  the  curricula  of  our  schools.  **  For  assuredly  no 
form  of  education  can  justly  he  called  *  liberal  '  in  which 
the  study  of  science  and  preparation  for  active  life  are  noi 
associated  as  their  necessary  complement  with  that  study 
of  polite  Ifctters  to  which  classical  learning  is  certainly  the 
hest,  and  possibly  the  indispensable,  foundation/* 
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Mr.  Garstang  traces  recent  changes  in  mathematical 
teaching,  the  ideal  of  which  he  considers  "  will  aim  at 
that  harmony  of  the  abstract  and  concrete,  of  the  general 
character  and  particular  case,  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
allows  human  imagination  all  liberty  of  suggestion,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  trains  human  reason  for  service  in  a 
hard  material  world  of  fact."  Mr.  Hassall  believes  that 
the  teaching  of  history  will  certainly  develop  in  schools. 
*'  At  present  the  tendency  in  the  public  schools  is  to  pay 
loo  much  regard  to  mediaeval  and  modern  history,  and  to 
neglect  ancient  history ;  and  there  is  a  danger  that  too 
much  time  is  being  given  to  the  mere  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  too  little  time  to  the  form  of  the  essay." 
The  text  upon  which  Mr.  Eggar  writes  is  chiefly  Prof. 
Armstrong's  article,  "  Is  .School  Science  Worth  Having?  " 
in  the  May  number  of  The  School  World.  If  our  tech- 
nical colleges  demanded  a  sound  general  education  and 
perhaps  less  science  Mr.  Eggar  thinks  there  would  be  an 
improvement  in  the  work  of  the  pupils.  He  '*  feels 
strongly  that  before  a  boy  begins  to  devote  more  than  half 
his  time  to  mathematics  and  science  he  should  have 
qualified  in  English,  including  history  and  geography, 
Latin,  and  either  French  or  German.  The  best  work  in  a 
school  laboratory  is  always  done  by  boys  who  have  reached 
a  reasonable  standard  in  other  subjects  first." 

Mr.  Storr  lays  down  the  sound  principle  that  no  teacher 
can  now  be  considered  efficient  who  cannot  speak  the 
languages  he  professes  fluently  and  with  approximate 
accurate  pronunciation.  He  points  out  the  folly  of  attempt- 
ing to  teach  three  foreign  languages  at  once  to  a  child  of 
ten  or  eleven  years,  and  shows  that  Greek  might  reasonably 
be  omitted  from  the  entrance  scholarship  e.xaminations  of 
public  schools.  But  until  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  make  French  or  German  (with  a  viva  voce 
test)  obligatory  in  their  entrance  examinations,  little 
improvement  can  be  expected  in  the  schools.  It  is  pro- 
posed by  the  proprietors  of  the  Times  to  publish  this  series 
of  articles,  with  much  other  material,  in  book  form,  under 
the  title  of  **  The  Public  Schools  from  Within."  The  book 
will  deal  with  all  the  more  important  aspects  of  public- 
school  life  and  education,  in  a  series  of  essays  contributed 
by  some  thirty-five  writers,  who  represent  most  of  the 
leading  public  schools. 

.Among  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Library  Association  last  month  was  that  of  the  educa- 
tion of  librarians.  Mr.  H.  D.  Roberts  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  should  be  a  fundamental  principle  that  no 
one  should  join  a  library  staff  unless  he  could  produce 
satisfactory  evidence  of  a  good  general  education,  and  that 
no  promotion  should  be  made  until  the  assistant  gradually 
passed  all  the  examinations  of  the  association.  In  this 
connection  he  was  pleased  to  notice  a  growing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  assistants  to  present  themselves  for 
these  tests.  The  present  examination  syllabus  has  been 
in  existence  for  three  years,  and  the  speaker  deprecated 
any  material  modification  thereof  for  the  present.  Mr. 
E.  A.  Baker  advocated  the  inauguration  of  a  more 
elementary  course  for  beginners  and  one  of  a  more 
advanced  type  for  the  more  experienced  assistants.  Most 
of  the  speakers  deplored  the  insufficient  salaries  received 
by  the  large  majority  of  librarians,  the  president  declaring 
that  the  wages  of  some  foremen  fitters  were  much  higher. 
We  fancy  many  similar  invidious  comparisons  might  be 
advanced  in  other  cases,  as,  for  instance,  assistant-masters. 

The  unsatisfactory  position  of  assistant-masters  in 
seconda'-y     schools,     and     the     sacrifice     of     the     Teachers' 


Register,  were  among  the  subjects  dealt  with  by  > 
Greene  in  a  forcible  address  to  the  Incorporated 
tion  of  Assistant-Masters  at  the  general  me 
September  8th.  In  the  course  of  his  address,  M 
remarked  that  while  nominally  ready  to  admit  it 
tion  depends  upon  the  educators,  the  statesmei 
country  still  act  on  the  assumption  that  it  deper 
upon  departments,  examiners,  and  inspectors. 
tions,  inspections,  and  reports  multiply,  but  iht 
of  the  schoolmasters  remains  the  same.  V 
problem  of  problems  is  to  attract  the  ablest  of  rr 
noblest  of  professions,  the  assistant-master  re 
most  schools  an  unconsidered  cipher,  still  in  n 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  an  inconsiderate  h* 
while  his  salary  remains  that  of  a  second  divis 
The  ancient  theory  was  to  find  your  inspiring 
leave  all  to  him.  But  the  modern  theory,  while  it 
leaves  the  headmaster  free,  determines  the  curr 
public  examinations  and  the  methods  of  teaching 
tion  and  administrative  regulation. 

After  Mr.  Greene's  address,  the  following  r 
relating  to  the  Teachers'  Register  and  the  insj 
schools  were  considered  by  the  meeting  and 
unanimously  : — (i)  That  there  should  be  a  n 
secondary,  teachers  containing  the  names  of  thos 
ing  the  following  qualifications  :  (a)  a  degre 
equivalent ;  (&)  one  year's  post-graduate  train 
recognised  training  college,  or  two  years  otherwi« 
training  is  not  post-graduate),  with  the  diploma 
cate  of  the  institution  at  which  the  training 
obtained,  or  two  years'  service  as  a  probationer, 
a  salary  and  under  supervision,  in  a  seconda 
specially  recognised  for  the  purjjose,  such  pnM 
certified  as  satisfactory  by  the  Board  of  Educadn 
one  year's  continuous  satisfactory  service  in  a  f 
secondary  school.  (2)  That  the  Teachers'  Regis! 
contain  a  full  record  of :  (a)  academic  att 
(b)  training  or  probation  ;  and  (c)  experience; 
Register  should  be  kept  up  to  date  without  exti 
and  that  all  persons  now  on  Column  B  should  be 
the  Register.  (3)  That  the  duty  of  forming  and 
ing  such  a  Register  should  be  referred  to  a  rep! 
professional  council  with  powers  of  co-optation. 
any  person  previously  registered  who  does  not 
name  to  appear  on  the  reconstructed  Register 
entitled  to  have  the  fee  returned.  (5)  That  the 
Education  should  enforce  the  Register  by  mea 
regulations  for  secondary  schools.  (6)  That  the 
H.M.  inspectors  of  secondary  schools  should  be 
the  Board  of  Education  in  two  parts  :  (a)  a  gen« 
on  the  financial  condition,  buildings,  and  cfficici 
school,  which,  if  published  at  all,  shall  be 
in  extetiso ;  and  (h)  a  detailed  report,  not  ini 
publication,  which  may  contain  criticisms  and  s 
as  to  the  work  of  individual  masters  and  forms. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Dvmond,  H.M. I.,  lecturing  to  the 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  September 
that  20,000  children  in  rural  districts  are  reed' 
tical  instruction  in  gardening  in  elementary  sd 
complained  of  the  lack  of  attention  given  to  this 
rural  grammar  schools.  There  are  not  mort 
grammar  schools  where  agricultural  science  is  si 
Fault  was  found  with  the  curricula  of  countrr 
schools,  and  the  speaker  suggested  the  institutioo 
on  the  physiology  of  plants  in  relation  to  the  so 
on  these  lines  is  of  the  highest  educational  rali 
the  horticultural   colleges  were   filled   with  pupils 


b  such  courses  th^ir  work  would  be  much 
ictence  and  practical  hortiruJiure  ought  to  be 
pter-dependent  subjects.  Moreover,  drawing* 
iimI  composition  should  b<?  worked  in  with  Che 
irdening.  Pupils  could  make  a  scale  drawing 
iden  plots,  work  out  the  proEt  on  the  crops 
explninj  in  the  form  of  short  ess^ys^  the 
Hods  of  cultivation. 

bn  Cmmiy  Council  has  rorently  isnut'd  par- 
he  evening  classes  about  to  be  opened  under 
The  session  began  on  Sep  I  ember  17  th  in  the 
Hi^  concerned,  the  subjects  of  instruction  in- 
Imetic,  geography,  history,  composition,  and 
pibjectfi.  such  as  shorthand  and  book-keeping  [ 

tstruction  of  a  more  advanced  character  will 
,  in  correspondence,  banking,  accountancy, 
lsng44agcs.  The  usual  science  and  art  cliisses 
lit  weekly.  During  the  current  session  special 
I  been  provided  for  the  study  of  English  litera- 
i  iectures  will  he  given  in  six  courses  :^ 
pmre;  (U4  Cavalier  and  Puritan  literature;  ' 
|llture  of  Anne's  reign  ;  (iv*)  Dr,  Johnson  and 
Iranes ;  (v,)  the  romantic  revival  in  English 
pspccts  of  Victorian  literature.  More  advancoti 
ko  subjects  also  have  been  arranged.  From  a  , 
I  Coumirs  Circular,  it  h  evident  that  no  effort 
iped  to  provide  opportunities  for  instruction  in 
fchenshe  list  of  studieE,  ranging  from  laundry- 
illng  from  still  life^  from  first-aid  to  geology, 
|«cholarsh ips  to  the  tulai  value  of  j£ri,50O  srr 
Council  to  its  students. 

the  president  of  Columbia  University,  and 
bsely,  have  arranged  for  five  hundred  Rriiish 
Iris  it    the    schools    of    the    United    States    this 

E  purpose  of  mutual  help  and  criticism  with 
holastic  systems.  Already  two  thousand 
llave  been  received.  The  visit  will  last  from 
leeks  from  the  date  of  arrival.  Every  facility 
\  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  I  of  the  visitors,  , 
Bment  has  been  most  carefully  organised.  Dr. 
piites  great  nmtual  benefits  from  the  visit, 
li  bo  little  doubt  that  nothing  but  good  can  ' 
lii'h  an  interesting  tour.  .Ml  the  branches  of 
location  will  be  investigated.  The  chief  towns 
visited  are  New  York,  Newhaven,  Boston, 
Washington,    Ballimorci    Quebec,    Montreal, 

(Toronto. 

I 

of  Hygiene  and  Temperance,  formed  to  pro- 
ptific  teaching  of  these  subjects,  has  arranged 
|bven  lectures  during  the  coming  session.  Dr. 
lecture  weekly  at  the  Birkbeck  College,  com- 
hOcmber  5th,  The  fees  for  the  course  are 
nding  students  should  communicate  with  the 
teretary,  Miss  St.  John  Wileman,  54,  Laner- 
plreaiham  Hill.  London,  S.VV.  The  Board 
pte rested  in  Its  work  as  one  of  the  direct 
I  physical  dplerioration  recently  memorialised 
I  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  received  from 
pace  of  his  cordial  sympathy  with  their  views,  | 
She  *f^clusion  of  the  two  subjects  in  the  curri-  , 
I  Code.  The  lectures  about  to  b*.'  inaugurated 
to  provide  experts  for  teaching  and  lecturing, 
llgbt  that  many  class-teachers  will  lie  glad  of 
tity     thus    giver     them    of    adding    to    their 


pROH  the  report  of  the  third  year  of  the  Walworth 
Holiday  School  it  appears  that^  on  the  average,  254 
children  attended  fifteen  days  at  the  morning  cla-sses,  and 
received  instruction  m  games»  ambulance,  singing,  drill, 
painting,  and  drawing.  The  afternoons  were  given  up  to 
siwimming  at  the  Newington  Baths  and  to  excursions  to 
public  parks,  where  tea  was  provided  dally.  Thanks  to 
the  action  of  the  London  County  Council  in  providing  a 
school  free  of  charge,  and  to  assistance  in  the  matter  of 
tram  and  train  fares,  the  total  expenses  amounted  to 
only  jCs^*  I^  should  be  added  that  the  teaching  staff— 
twenty-two  in  number— gave  their  services  gratuitously. 
Walworth  Holiday  School,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Robert  Browning  Settlement,  and  the  report 
gives  ample  evidence  of  the  good  work  that  may  be  done 
in  schools  of  this  character.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  local 
authorities  generally  will  take  full  advantage  of  the  per- 
mission ,ilTorded  them  by  the  new  Education  Bill  lo  form 
v^acation  schools — in  large  towns  especi.illy  they  wilt  con- 
stitute a  groat  boon. 

TttE  League  of  the  t;nipire  has  issued  a  scheme  for 
providing  students  all  over  the  Empire  with  a  graded  series 
of  Impifnal  iext-lxiok>>  with  the  objects  not  only  of  furnish- 
ing the  youth  of  the  Empire  with  first-hjind  infunnation, 
but  also  of  providmg,  through  the  financial  value  of  the 
publications,  a  fund  for  the  advancement  of  education 
throughout  the  Empire,  wherever  the  books  are  used*  A 
series  of  three  graduated  text-books  will  be  issued  on  the 
history  and  resources  of  the  Empire,  and  the  duties,  rights, 
and  privileges  of  its  citizenship,  prepared  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  diHerent  countries  of  which  the  Empire  is 
ton^posed.  The  education  departments  of  the  various 
I  fjuntries  will  be  offered  by  the  League  cither  :  (a)  stereo- 
type or  electrotype  plates,  free  of  charge ;  (t)  printed  copies 
(at  the  cost  of  production  only).  It  Is  evident  thai  this 
scheme  is  of  great  importance,  involving  as  it  does  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  educational  co-operation,  which 
has  been  secured  by  the  cordial  support  given  to  the  efforts 
of  the  League  by  the  various  Governments  and  their 
education  departments.  The  direction  of  the  work  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  history  section  of  the  League,  the 
chairman  of  which  is  Prof.  Bury,  who  is  also  the  chair- 
man of  the  edJtorial  tommittee,  while  Prof,  A.  F.  Pollard 
is  the  editor  of  the  series. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  of  lost  February  Miss  Florence 
B.  Low  published  an  article  commenting  unfavourably  on 
the  reading  and  general  intelligence  of  the  English  high- 
school  girl.  The  League  of  the  Empire,  dissenting  from 
50  sweeping  a  verdict,  sent  out  all  over  the  Empire  a  paper 
of  questions  on  "What  tiirls  Read."  From  ihe  immense 
number  of  answers  received,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  th»it 
Tennyson  is  the  favourite  poet  of  British  girls,  though 
Shakespeare  ranks  first  among  the  purely  classic  writers. 
.\mong  novelists^  Merriman  is  perhaps  the  iTiost  popular 
with  firitish  girls,  though  the  e;irly  works  of  .\nthony  Hope 
are  often  mentioned,  and  the  novels  of  Stanley  Weyman 
and  Lytton,  Kipling  leads  among  Colonial  girls.  Excessive 
magazine  reading  is  shown  not  to  prevail,  but  a  great  and 
intelligent  interest  is  taken  in  the  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers* History  comes  out  as  the  girls'  favourite  study 
all  over  the  Empire;  while  the  most  popular  hobbies  are 
reading,  gardening,  and  collections  of  various  sorts.  The 
reader  of  the  papers  regrets  that,  as  Miss  Low  stated. 
Mrs.  Ewing^s  works  are  seldom  read.  The  report  directs 
attention  to  the  careless  spelling  displayed  by  many  girls 
in   their  answers,  and  concludes;  "We  may  iheo,   on   ihe 
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whole,  take  heart  of  grace  in  respect  to  the  general  culture 
of  our  girls." 

From  the  results  of  the  annual  examination  by  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board  we 
learn  that  the  total  number  of  candidates  for  higher  certifi- 
cates was  2,054  (of  these,  462  girls  were  candidates  for 
letters  only) ;  958  higher  certificates  were  awarded,  and 
391  letters  were  given  to  girls.  The  total  number  of  candi- 
dates for  lower  certificates  was  1,046,  and  570  certificates 
were  awarded. 

The  new  calendar  of  the  University  College  Hospital 
Medical  School  explains  the  new  arrangements  made 
necessary  by  the  formation  of  university  centres  for  medical 
studies  in  connection  with  the  University  of  London.  The 
preliminary  and  intermediate  courses  will  be  taken  at  a 
•university  centre,  whence  the  student  will  pass  on  to  the 
Hospital  Medical  School.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  is  to 
open  the  new  buildings  early  in  November. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  just  issued  the  annual 
volume  of  **  Syllabuses  and  Lists  of  Apparatus  applicable 
to  Schools  and  Classes  other  than  Elementary  from 
August  ist,  1906,  to  July  31st,  1907."  The  volume,  which 
has  superseded  the  Directory  of  the  former  Science  and  Art 
Department,  contains  a  number  of  helpful  syllabuses  of 
science  subjects.  We  notice  that  the  Board  contemplates 
making  certain  changes  in  the  examinations  in  practical 
plane  and  solid  geometry,  mathematics,  and  applied 
mechanics,  to  take  effect  in  1908.  Any  such  changes  will 
be  announced  not  later  than  March,  1907. 

The  1906-7  session  of  Birkbeck  College  opened  on 
September  26th,  when  Sir  Edward  H.  Busk  gave  the 
inaugural  address  in  the  theatre.  The  college  is  conducted 
in  close  relation  with  the  University  of  London :  courses 
of  study  for  the  university  examinations  are  provided  under 
recognised  teachers  of  the  university.  These  courses 
extend  over  thirty-eight  weeks.  For  a  fee  of  jCy  10s.  a 
student  may  take  a  three  terms*  day  course  in  four  sub- 
jects for  either  the  Intermediate  Arts  or  the  Final  B.A. 
examination,  whilst  the  fees  for  similar  courses  for  the 
B.Sc.  examinations  are  about  ;£'io  higher.  The  college 
calendar  gives  details  of  syllabuses,  text-books,  scholar- 
ships, &c.,  and  the  list  of  successes  in  the  previous  session. 

.\  LO.MPREHENSIVE  educational  policy  is  usually  adopted 
at  the  annual  Trade  Union  Congress ;  and  the  congress 
held  at  Liverpool  early  in  September  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  The  chief  planks  of  the  platform  upon  which 
the  organised  workers  of  this  country  take  their  stand  in 
matters  of  education  are  as  follows  : — (i)  State  mainten- 
ance of  school  children ;  (2)  scientific  physical  education 
with  medical  inspection  and  records  of  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  all  children  attending  State  schools,  and 
skilled  medical  attendance  for  any  child  requiring  same ; 
(3)  a  national  system  of  education  under  full  popular 
control,  free  and  secular,  from  the  primary  school  to  the 
imiversity ;  (4)  secondary  and  technical  education,  as  an 
essential  part  of  every  child's  education,  to  be  secured 
by  such  an  extension  of  the  scholarship  system  as  will 
place  n  maintenance  scholarship  within  the  reach  of  every 
child,  and  thus  make  it  possible  for  nil  children  to  be  full- 
time  day  pupils  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen ;  (5)  the  best 
intellectual  and  technical  training  to  be  provided  for  the 
teachers  of  the  children,  each  educational  district  to  train 
th<-  number  of  pupil-teachers  demanded  by  I0c.1l  needs,  and 
for    this    purpi-»so    to    establish    trainincj    colleges,    preferably 


'    in  connection   with   universities   or   university  < 

I    cost  of  such  training  to  be  met   by    adequate 

the  national  Exchequer ;  (6)  the  cost  of  educatic 

by  grants  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  and  by 

tion  of  misappropriated  educational   endowment 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  has  given 
'  he  is  prepared  to  receive  applications  for  j 
I  otherwise  than  by  examination,  of  probatior 
Indian  Forest  Service.  In  making  these  app< 
will  act  with  the  advice  of  a  selection  .commit 
dates  must  have  attained  the  age  of  eighteen, 
not  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  years 
ist,  1906,  but  the  committee  will  be  empov 
commend  the  relaxation  of  the  higher  limit 
in  which  it  may  think  fit.  Candidates  mu< 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  mechanic 
ledge  of  botany  and  German  will  not  be  insis 
Assistant  Conservator  of  Forests  draws  pay  at 
Rs.  4,200  a  year  from  the  date  of  his  reportinj 
in  India.  In  addition  to  the  Indian  appoint 
proposed,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  5 
Colonies,  to  select  one  or  two  probationers  fo 
Department  of  Ceylon  and  that  of  the  Fede 
States.  Applications  must  be  made  on  a  prir 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Judicial  and  Pi 
ment,  India  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W.,  and  to 
to  him  not  later  than  Monday,  October  8th,  19 

I        Mr.   John    R.    .Airev   has   been    appointed  h« 
the  new  secondary  school  at  Morley. 

Mr.  a.  R.  Prestwich,  senior  mathemat 
King's  College  School,  Wimbledon,  has  b«; 
headmaster  of  Richmond  School,  Yorkshire. 

The  Rev.  A.  E.  Crawley  has  been  appointed 
of  Derby  School.  For  the  last  two  years  5 
has  been  engaged  in  research  work  at  Cambridj 
to  that  he  held  assistant-masterships  at  St.  Jo 
Leatherhead,   Lancing  College,   and    Bradfield  ( 

SCOTTISH, 
An  important  circular  has  been  issued  bv 
Education  Department  directing  attention  to  i 
ditions  for  the  training  of  pupil-teachers.  Sd 
ties  have  still  the  option  of  retaining  the 
system  or  of  adopting  that  for  junior  studei 
circular  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  general  lii 
for  pupil-teachers  must  conform  to  those  laid 
new  regulations  for  junior  students.  Systeir 
must  be  kept  of  the  work  and  progress  of  f 
in  the  art  of  teaching,  as  well  as  in  the  othe 
their  curriculum.  Examinations  are  to  be  hd 
intervals  to  test  their  progress,  and  the  wcw 
along  with  all  note-books  and  corrected  exen 
be  preserved  for  future  reference.  In  future  t 
no  formal  examination  for  pupiNteachers  at 
the  second  year,  but  at  this  stage  thev  she 
sented  for  the  intermediate  certificate  in  all 
of  their  curriculum.  When  special  circumstam 
necessary,  such  presentation  may  be  deferred  a 
of  the  third  year.  Pupil-teachers  at  the  ck 
apprenticeship  will  be  admitted  as  students  in  ti 
vided  they  are  certified  by  H.M.  inspector  as  1 
pleted  a  satisfactory  course  of  training.  For  1 
the  inspector  may  call  for  the  production  of  tb 
work,  note-books,  and  examination  papers, 
submit  the  pupil-teacher  to  further  examinatioo, 
or  written. 


felt  Hon.  Thomas  Shaw,  K.C.,  M.R,  Lord 
Kin  opening  a  new  school  at  Langside,  took 
Poiiiiinff  what  he,  as  a  private  individual,  Thought 
the  basi-s  of  the  n^xt  Education  Bill  for  Scotland, 
lol  Board  sjstem,  by  reason  of  Its  Rexibility  in 
d  adaptation  to  circumstances,  and  because  of  the 
^s  of  thcj  local  control  that  it  a4?cured,  was 
Buited  to  a  nation  that  had  all  alonj^  bnen  keenly 
Pn  education  per  sd.  In  ce^ard  to  the  area  of 
[ttion,  he  maintained  that  if  they  approved  of  the 
c  primipjp  of  popular  control,  that  could  only  be 
ctjve  and  adequate  by  being  local  and  on  the  spot, 
&  this  effective  local  control,  and  the  interest 
►wed  from  it,  the  best  unit  of  area  was  the 
they  stuck  by  the  present  local  government  areas  i 
an  Id  prefer  to  set  up  a  Boundary  Commission  to 
ew  areas  which  would  preserve  effective  local 
id  at  the  same  time  hfjvc  regard  to  the  educa- 
umstances  of  each  district. 

teasing  to  note  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
r*rovincial  Committee  for  the  Training  of  Teachers 
to  pass  3  strong  resolution  about  the  inadetjuacy 
sent  superannuation  scheme  for  Scottish  teachera* 
i  an  adequate  supply  of  fully-qualified  teachers 
er  of  urgent  national  importance,  and  whereas 
t  Superannuation  scheme  is  such  as  to  discourage 
race   of    suitable  candidates    to    the   teaching    pro- 

F  Committee  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  there 
istituied,  as  early  as  possible,  a  scheme  that 
for  teachers,  at  the  time  of  iheir  compulsory 
lowances  reasonably  proportional  to  their  salaries 
lensurate  with  their  services  to  the  State/'  This 
iming  from  a  tmdy  directly  responsible  for  the 
►f  leathers,  should  have  great  weight  with  the 
nt,  and,  takrn  in  conjunction  with  the  memorial 
ottish  M.P/s  on  the  same  subject,  should  lead 
cfinite  action  during  the  autumn  session. 

ince  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1873 
eachers  have  prote*>ted  against  being  left  to  the 
rcfes  of  small  school  boards,  and  have  pleaded  for 
onablf  security  of  tenuri-  tn  their  office.  Public 
IS  from  time  to  time  been  shocked  by  a  flagrant 
if    capricious   dismissal,    and    a    general    cry    has 

a  rif%ision  of  the  teachers*  conditions  of  tenure, 
ig  has  really  been  done.  The  glaring  injustice 
rent  Gartmore  ditmiissal  seems  likely  to  effect 
s  of  agitation  have  failed  to  do.  Mr.  Harms- 
P,,  with  the  approval  of  spveral  of  his  colleagues, 
tit  In  a  one-clause  Bill  providing  that  '*  teachers 
he  event  of  dismissal  hav^f  the  right  of  appeal 
(e  Scotch  Education  Department  to  the  Secretary 
or  Scotland,  and  that  in  the  event  of  such  an 
■It'acher  so  appealing  shall  be  removable  from 
Ky  or  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  for  Scot- 
^hatever  be  the  fate  of  this  Bii!  during  the  over- 
!iutumn  session,  the  mere  production  of  the 
'ill  ^rve  as  a  warning  to  the  fi\*e  memVr  school 

iinake  fhem  chary  of  uij^ing  their  power^v  without 


rs'  Provincial  Committee  for  the  Training  of 
decided  to  set  up  in  Dundee  a  new  training 

ting*s  students.  As  Dundee  has  already  a 
itre    in    connection     with     Dundee     University 

necessity  for  a  sipparate  training  college  in- 
^Idiflg  for  I  he  purpose,  special  equipment,   and 


a  costly  staff  is  not  altogether  apparent.  The  whole  policy 
of  the  Department  in  recent  years  has  been  directed  10 
increasing  and  strengthening  th**  university  connection  of 
teacher  candidates.  The  erection,  therefore,  of  a  new 
training  centre  entirely  outside  I  he  university  influence 
seems  a  retrograde  step  that  calls  for  some  explanation, 
both  from  the  Provincial  Committee  which  has  made  the 
proposal,  and  from  the  Department  which  has  approved  it. 

Os  the  recommendation  of  the  Edinburgh  Provincial 
Committee,  the  course  of  professional  training  at  St, 
George's  Training  College  has  been  recognised  for  session 
1906—7  as  a  centre  for  graduates  preparing  to  teach  in 
schools  giving  mainly  a  primary  education.  Graduates 
with  honours  desirous  of  securing  the  special  qualification 
to  teach  some  higher  subject  in  an  intermediate  or 
secondary  school  may  also  qualify  during  session  1906-7 
by  attendance  at  this  college,  provided  ihey  have  futfilted 
the  other  conditions  laid  down  in  the  new  regulations  for 
the  training  of  teachers. 

The  question  of  the  teaching  of  Gaelic  In  Highland 
schools  has  come  prominently  to  the  front  within  recent 
years,  and  has  now  almost  reached  an  acute  stage*  On 
the  one  hand,  we  have  the  typical  Sassenach  view  that 
Gaelic  Is  of  no  use  commercially,  and  that  the  sooner  it 
is  decently  buried  the  better.  For  'many  years  Highlanders 
themselves  were  content  to  accept  this  position,  and  made 
no  effort  to  preserve  their  national  speech.  But,  encouraged 
by  the  success  of  their  rompairiots  in  Ireland  and  W'aies, 
a  Celtic  party  has  at  last  arisen  in  the  Highlands  whow 
aim  is  to  make  Gaelic  the  *'  predominant  party  '*  in  the 
schools.  For  all  efforts  to  preserve  a  beautiful  and 
sonorous  language  rarely  fitted  for  the  expre-ssion  of  every 
shade  of  human  passion  and  sorrow  thc^rc  should  be  the 
fullest  sympathy.  If  only  the  Celtic  enthusiaMs  will  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  prcser\'^ation  of  the  Gaelic  thry  will 
have  the  support  of  all  lovers  of  their  beautiful  land  and 
noble  traditions.  But  they  should  take  care  that  the  fullest 
opportunity  is  given  for  the  study  of  English,  which  must 
continue,  as  heretofore,  the  official  language  of  the  schools. 
In  some  districts  of  the  Highlands  the  teachers  who  have 
no  Gaelic  are  being  harassed  and  worried  by  over-zealous 
Celts.  These  would  fain  give  their  rong^  to  all  who 
cannot  lisp  their  shibboleth,  which  they  regard  as  the  only 
touchstone  of  worth  and  merit. 
I 

I  IRISH. 

I       The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
in  Ireland  for  the  school  year  1905-6,  just  published,  Is  a 
I   damning    indictment    of    the    action    of    the     treasury    in 
I   reference  to  prioiary  education.     They  lay  it  down  as  abso- 
I   lutely  essential   thst  "in   order   to   enable  us   to  deal   with 
I   the  large  number  of  cases  that  have  accumulaied   in   con- 
sequence of  the  practical  suspension  of  grants  for  the  past 
four   years   It    is    necessary    that    a    sum    of  ;£^f  100,000    per 
annum  should  be  placed  at  our  disposal  for  the  next  five 
years,   and  that  after  that  date  a  reduced  sum,   which   can 
be  decided  upon  beforehand,  should  be  voted  each  year  in 
the  estimates/'       One   inspector  gives   a  description   of  a 
school    in    the    neight^ourhood    of    Belfast    which    seems    to 
warrant  the  intervention  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelly  to  Children,   and  this  is  merely  typicaU     There 
were  401  children  present  where  there  was  only  accommoda- 
tion for  209.     There  were  seventy-eight  infants  in  a  room 
19  ft.  by  9^  ft,,  sixty-four  first-standard  pupils  in  a  room 
14   ft*    by   9 J    ft.    (with   only   one   window   which   could    be 
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opened),  and  thirty-three  first-standard  children  in  a 
room  13J  ft.  by  lo  ft.  The  congestion  was  so  great  that 
lavatories,  cloak-rooms,  halls,  and  passages  were  utilised 
for  class  purposes.  The  quarrel  with  the  Treasury  has 
been  going  on  for  ten  years,  and  Mr.  Wyndham  diverted 
the  equivalent  grant  to  other  purposes.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  note  that  the  increase  of  children  in  the  schools  is  con- 
tinuing, in  spite  of  these  drawbacks  and  in  spite  of  emigra- 
tion, the  average  attendance  for  1900  being  478,224,  for 
1903  482,489,  for  1904  483,897,  and  for  last  year  500,489. 

The  new  Commissioner  of  Intermediate  Education  in 
succession  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  0*Conor  Don,  who  died 
this  summer,  is  Dr.  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  F.R.S.,  president 
of  Queen's  College,  Cork,  whose  experience  in  Birmingham 
and  the  south  of  Ireland  should  be  of  advantage  to  the 
Board. 

The  rules  and  programme  of  the  Intermediate  Board  for 
1907,  in  place  of  those  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons 
in  June,  appeared  at  last  on  August  24th,  although 
the  title-page  announces  that  they  were  sealed  on  June  19th. 
There  may  be  some  good  explanation  of  this  delay  of 
more  than  two  months ;  but  none  has  been  given,  and 
grave  inconvenience  has  been  the  result  of  the  uncertainty 
as  to  what  the  new  rules  and  programme  exactly  were  going 
to  be.  The  programme,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  exactly 
the  same  as  originally  published  in  May,  no  objection 
having  been  made  to  it  in  Parliament.  The  May  rules,  to 
two  of  which  objection  was  made,  are  replaced,  with  two 
or  three  minor  changes,  by  the  old  rules  for  1906,  which 
are  certainly  not  so  good  or  satisfactory  as  those  rejected. 
The  changes  are :  (i)  that  trigonometry  (as  far  as  easy 
questions  on  the  solution  of  triangles)  is  introduced  as  a 
Middle  Grade  subject,  and  (2)  that  bookkeeping  is  pre- 
scribed as  a  subject  for  the  Senior  Grade,  in  addition  to 
the  Junior  and  Middle  Grades.  The  official  calendar  con- 
tains some  new  dates,  and  the  syllabus  for  experimental 
science  is  included  in  the  same  pamphlet. 

The  Board  appears  to  be  feeling  its  way  toward  changes 
for  next  year,  whereby  it  will  be  able  to  meet  the  views  of 
Parliament,  as  well  as  insist  on  the  standard  it  wished 
itself  to  establish  this  year.  It  has  sent  a  circular  to  all 
heads  of  schools  asking  whether  they  would  approve  of 
two  languages  being  made  compulsory  on  all  students  in 
addition  to  English,  It  has  been  semi-officially  stated  that 
the  policy  is  to  make  Latin  compulsory  for  boys  and 
French  or  German  for  girls.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  the  Board  would  make  a  general  statement  of  what 
its  ideas  of  intermediate  education  are;  this  could  be  done 
in  its  official  report,  and  the  public  would  then  know  on 
what  principles  secondary  education  is  being  conducted. 
Unfortunately,  while  payment  by  results  continues,  educa- 
tional questions  will  generally  be  considered  by  the  schools 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pecuniary  loss  or  gain. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College  held  a  formal 
sitting  in  London  on  August  31st  and  adjourned  until 
October  16th,  when  it  is  proposed  to  meet  in  Dublin  and 
take  oral  evidence.  Meantime,  a  keen  newspaper  corre- 
spondence is  going  on  as  to  the  possibility  of  widening 
Trinity  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  views  of  Roman 
Catholics ;  while  another  solution  suggested  is  to  found 
a  Roman  Catholic  college  under  Dublin  University,  and 
to  give  as  a  site  the  Royal  Hospital  and  its  grounds.  The 
Cork  Corporation  has  protested  in  set  terms  against  a 
Roman  Catholic  college  in  Dublin  as  a  complete  settle- 
ment, and  has  demanded  a  university  in  Cork. 


The    results    of    the    intermediate    examinations    « 
were  held  last  June  appeared  eariy    in  September, 
general  summary  is  as  follows : — 

Boys, 
Senior    Middle      Junior    PrepetAtory 
Number  examined     ...    482       1305       3700        2303 


Number    passed    with 

honours    192        255  $3$  — 

Number  passed  without 

honours    177        59©       «8i9         1331 


Total  number  of  passes    369        845       2347         1331 

Proportion  per  cent,  of 
passes       76-5       647        63-4         57-8 


Number  examined 


GirU. 
210        516       1538  893 


Number    passed    with 
honours    

Number  passed  without 
honours    

71 
87 

84 
243 

14a 
882 

486 

Total  number  of  passes 

158 

327 

1024 

4«6 

Proportion  per  cent,  of 
passes       

75-2 

634 

657 

54*4 

The  general  percentage  is  almost  exactly  the  same  1 
1903  and  1904,  but  is  considerably  lower  than  last  ] 
when  for  boys  it  was  70-4  and  for  girls  64-8. 

WELSH. 

The  honours  lists  for  the  degree  examinatiooi^  t^ 
the  University  of  Wales,  show  a  sparing  allatmatoll 
class  honours.  There  are  none  in  Greek,  one  in 
in  English,  one  in  Welsh,  three  in  French, 
German,  none  in  Hebrew,  three  in  history,  one  ki  | 
sophy,  one  in  political  science,  two  in  mathematicii 
in  physics,  three  in  chemistry,  none  in  botany,  m 
physiology,  and  geology,  one  in  human  anatomy. 
subjects  of  the  theses  of  the  approvcjd  candidates  id 
M.A.  degree  were :  in  Greek,  The  Structure  and  i 
Arrangements  of  the  Greek  Theatre ;  in  Latin,  Bm 
did  Virgil,  Horace  and  Tacitus  supply  the  wMfl 
middle  voice  in  Ijitin  hy  the  use  of  the  so-^alUd  M 
in  English,  Books  of  Character  of  the  Seventeenth  CMI 
in  Welsh.  A  Collection  of  the  Poems  of  Sion  Twiti{ 
history,  (i)  The  Religious  and  Social  Condition  of 
at  the  Outbreak  of  the  Glyndwr  Movement,  with  | 
reference  to  the  attitude  of  the  Clergy,  both  regtkt 
secular,  and  (2)  The  Value  of  Clarendon  as  a  HiM 
in  philosophy.  The  Relative  Effects  of  Fatigue  and  AM 
including  an  Experimental  Investigation  with  rtfavi 
certain  varieties  of  mental  work, 

A   SUMMER  school  in   mining   has    been   held  at  Ci 
with    seventy    students   in    attendance    in    the 
metallurgical  departments.     The  progress  in 
studies   in   mining   in   Glamorganshire   has  bees 
Before  a  boy  enters  the  mine  he  has  opportimitf  II  i 
up  such  simple  lessons  as  he  has  received  in  thedifi 
by     the    evening    class    and     technical    class.    Tfc» 
advanced  students  who  have  done  well  in  the 
are  taken  on  tour,   first  round  South  Wales,  tbai 
second  year  to  the  North  Country  or  Scotbnd,  iiifl 
the    Continent,    principally    Germany.    To   oompklt  I 
opportunities  of  observation,  the  summer  mining  idM 
held  for  those  willing  to  sacrifice  three  weeks*  fwM 


?r  holiday  to  pursue  their  studies.  In  1906^  in 
:'rnment  cisuminations,  four  Glamorgan  students 
firtJKlass  honours,  eight  set'ond-rlfiss,  and  sixty- 
'[  L  honours.  No  less  than  200  men,  now  t'ohicry 
have  been  in  these  classes. 

I    Wflsh    National   Eisteddfod,    hdd   at   Carnarvon, 

appoiil  was  made  by  Mr*  Pereival  Greaves  to  the 

follow  the  example  of  the  Irish  Folk-s^jng  Society* 

ted   out   that   this   socirty   had   resrupd    Irish   airs 

viOn,  and  stated  that  one  of  Mr.  Plunket  Greene *s 

cessful   songs   was   pii^ki?d   up  at   Harlech   from   a 

g    organ*grinder*       Each    languaije    has    its    own 

genius,       Mn    Greaves   suggested   that   a   general 

society    could    be    formed,    or    the    airs  could    be 

locally    and    be    submitted    to    experts    in    Welsh 

ith  a  view   to  their  arrangement   in  simple   forms 

lis   and   the   less   cultivated   miisician!^^    and    in   art 

accomplished   amateur   and    professional    singers* 

Rciehel,   who  is  well  known  as  a  lover  of  music, 

les  ought   to   look   forward   to   the   creation   of   a 

school    of    music,     Wales    needs    two    things^ the 

c    collection   and   study   of   the   old   national   airs 

deliberate  cultivation   of   instrumental  music.     He 

>rward   to   the   time   when   the   country   would   no 

How   n   store   of   vitalising   art,   so   simple   yet   so 

to  be    neglected   and    unemployed,    and    when    the 

tones  of   the   four   nations   would    be   familiar   by 

repetition   to  the  pupils  of  the  srhooHs,   and   would 

within  their  walls  an  Atmosphere  of  healthy  and 

3ed  patriotism* 


^ 
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B  Hodero  Lan|uagei. 

pCJifrmuN  Reader.  By  U*  L.  Savory.  viii.  +  To8 
BtdO  iS.  6d. — The  first  seventy  pages  are  dis- 
i&d  work,  on  sound  reform  lines ;  they  contain 
cdotes,  poems,  &c*,  followed  by  German  questions 
\xt   and  exercises  in  a  p  pi  led   gr,'5mmar  and   word- 

^  There  is  also  a  section  in  which  further 
grammar  are  given.  So  far  we  have  only 
lit  why  did  Mr.  Savory  yield  to  the  demands  of 
iceans,  and  give  a  vocabulary  and  sentences  for 
ion?  The  book  is  well  printed,  and  the  proofs 
I  read  with  the  care  we  expect  from  Mr*  Savory* 

KJtort  French  Beaders.  (i)  La  RivoluUim 
■■Hdited  by  D.  L*  Savory*  6d*  net.  (2)  ConUs  iu 
tse.  Pari  IJ.  By  Perrault*  Edited  by  G*  Heyer 
Cammartin*  {Dent*)  ^d.  net,— These  are  two 
Limbers  of  the  series  we  noticed  recently*  Tn  the 
^Savory  selects  short  passages  from  Mignet, 
^^amartine,  and  connects  them  with  a  running 
iry  of  his  own.  There  are  explanatory  notes  at 
Ti  of  the  page  in  French^  and  at  intervals  there 
Ises  to  be  answered  in  French*  The  book  is  jn- 
r  students  in  their  fourth  year*  The  second  tMJok 
d-year  reader,  a  continuant  of  the  reader  we  have 
at  iced* 

Kfl  la  PUiade,  PQisics  Ch&hks.  Edited  by  A. 
.  45  pp*  {Blackie.)  41J*— We  are  glad  to  have 
eniem  selection,  which  can,  of  course,  contain 
►est -known  poems,  so  limited  is  the  space;  other* 
Ij^hc  have  been  desirable  to  add  the  works  of 
Bth-century  lyric  poets,  especially  Louise  Lab6* 


The  introductions  and  notes,  which  are  in  French,  give 
useful  information.  The  printings  particytarly  of  the 
poems,  15  not  very  careful, 

G.  Ffeytagt  DiV  Jaitrnalislmt,  Edited  by  L,  R.  Gregor* 
XV.  +  2JI  pp*  (Ginn.^  aaf* — Freytag's  famous  comedy  is 
familiar  as  a  school  text ;  we  have  several  good  editions. 
Mr*  Gregor  has  done  his  work  carefiilly ;  the  introduction 
Is  perhaps  a  little  scanty,  but  the  text  is  well  printed,  the 
notes  arc  good,  and  the  vocabulary  is  practically  complete. 

CtatHlci. 

The  Latin  Hexameter :  Hinit  for  Sixth  Forms,  iii.  -h 
48  pp.,  interleaved.  By  S*  E*  WInboIt*  (Blackie.)  2J.— 
Some  time  since,  we  reviewed  Mr.  WinboltV  larger  book  on 
the  Latin  hexameter,  an  able  work,  which  for  the  first 
time,  in  English  at  least,  analysed  types  of  the  verse*  This 
is  an  abridgment  of  the  larger  book  arranged  for  practical 
work*  It  does  not  contain  exercises,  but  hints  on  the 
technique  of  verse,  pause,  Cc'esura,  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  verse,  metrical  versions,  alliteration  and  musical 
quality,  and  rhythmical  structure  in  general*  It  is  a 
useful  book  to  put  in  the  hands  of  young  composers. 

Latin  Syntax.  By  Rev.  S.  Tickell.  1-13  pp*  (Neumott 
and  Co.)  i^.  6J.— We  have  noticed  Mr.  TickelPs  "  English 
Analysis  *'  before  :  it  was  a  clear,  logical,  and  interesting 
method  of  dealing  with  a  dry  subject.  He  now  applies 
his  method  to  Latin*  All  language  is  limitative,  and  when 
once  the  technicalities  of  this  system  are  mastered  it  will 
be  seen  to  be  clear  and  persuasive.  To  anyone  who  wishes 
boys  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  thing,  the  book  is  worth 
a  trial*  The  system  may  be  applied  to  any  language*  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  aiithor  is  not  afraid  of  calling 
C&mitia  re  gibus  crcandis  an  ungrammatical  phrase,  good 
Latin  though  it  is* 

Aids  to  Latin  TranslaHon.  By  Robert  Weir*  tv.  +  73 
pp,  li.  gd.  Text  of  Passages  analysed  (in  the  above). 
11  pp*  3d*  (Oliver  and  Boyd*) — The  aim  of  this  book  is 
stated  to  be  *-  to  heip  boys  to  arrive  at  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  a  passage  by  means  of  careful  analysis  of  the  struc- 
ture of  its  sentences.**  A  few  pages  are  devoted  to  Latin 
syntax;  then  a  passage  of  Caesar  h  printed,  and  analysed 
after  this  fashion  :  *'  The  First  sentence  ends  with 
€xeant.  The  verb  [sic  for  main  verb]  is  ronaiitur,  and 
the  subject  Hchetii.  The  subject  is  not  qualified,  but  the 
verb  is  quali6ed  by  ,  ,  ,,*'  and  so  on.  Many  men,  many 
minds  ;  some  may  find  this  analysis  useful,  especially 
illiterate  persons  working  by  themselves,  but  it  could 
hardly  find  a  place  in  a  good  school.  Most  of  it  would  be 
done  easily  by  a  properly  taught  pupil,  and  the  rest  is 
better  done  -niva  voce  by  his  master,  who  knows  just  how^ 
much  help  the  pupil  needs, 

Artwld*s  Latin  Texts,  Edited  by  A.  Evan  Bernays*  Cor- 
nelius Nepos ;  Miltiades,  Themistocles,  Lysander,  Alclbi- 
ades,  Iphicrales;  Ovid  in  Exile;  both  edited  by  L*  D. 
Watnwright.  Ovid.  Selections,  by  George  Ycld.  TibuUus. 
Selections,  by  J.  F.  Dobson,  6j  pp.  each,  8d. —These 
books  are  of  the  same  character  as  the  others  we  have 
reviewed.  Each  contains  some  thirty-two  pages  of  teitt  and 
the  same  of  vocabular>'.  Long  vowels  (when  not  In  posi- 
tion) are  marked  throughout  in  the  Nepos  and  in  half  the 
Ovid.  In  the  Nepos  "the  main  thread  of  the  more  difficult, 
complex  sentences  is  in  heavier  type.*  Nepos  is  certainly 
difficult  for  young  pupils*  The  Ofid  in  truth  should  prove 
a  useful  book,  and  so  should  the  Ovid  Sckciiom^whhh  is 
the  only  one  of  the  four  which  is  printed  clearly,  in  all  the 
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others  the  type  being  crushed  up  close,  so  as  to  try  the 
eyes.  The  latter  book  contains  some  excellent  short  ex- 
tracts. We  suppose  it  is  of  no  use  to  urge  again  that  voca- 
bularies should  not  be  printed  with  Latin  texts  after  the 
first  Reader  has  been  mastered.  We  also  point  out  that 
English  summaries  of  the  subject  arc  distinctly  bad,  especi- 
ally when  carried  so  far  as  in  the  Tibullus  volume.  These 
books  are  flimsily  bound,  and  fastened  with  wire.  One  of 
them  came  to  pieces  as  we  opened  it.  They  would  not 
stand  a  week's  wear  with  the  ordinary  schoolboy,  we  fear. 

Tales  of  the  Civil  War :  from  the  Third  Book  of  Caesar's 
Civil  War.  Edited,  with  historical  introduction,  notes, 
maps,  vocabularies,  and  English  exercises,  by  W.  D.  Lome, 
loo  pp.  (Clarendon  Press.) — The  above  title  fairly  describes 
the  contents  of  the  book.  The  work  is  made  very,  very 
easy,  by  English  summaries  to  each  scrap,  by  printing 
each  sentence  on  a  separate  line  (in  most  of  the  extracts), 
by  many,  many  notes.  The  work  is  made  difficult  by  the 
fact  that  each  sentence  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  equally 
important  with  all  the  rest,  and  by  the  erratic  marking 
of  quantities.  Sometimes  longs  and  sometimes  shorts  are 
marked,  sometimes  neither ;  but  experience  shows  that  the 
right  system  is  to  mark  all  the  longs  for  beginners  (imply- 
ing that  all  the  rest  are  short),  and  to  do  this  until  they 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  quantities — for  two 
years,  that  is,  or  even  more.  The  notes  explain  nearly 
everything.  In  fact,  this  is  a  book  of  the  old  type,  with 
all  the  stock  faults  of  English  school-books,  and  in  our 
opinion  quite  unsuited  for  class-work.  It  is  a  pity  :  the 
subject  is  good  and  unhackneyed. 

Stories  from  Greek  Tragedy.  Retold  by  H.  L.  Havell. 
xxiv.-f-232  pp.;  illustrated.  (Harrap.)  is.  6d. — It  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  turn  a  drama  into  a  story  ;  even  Charles 
Lamb  (we  say  it  with  trembling)  did  not  succeed  very 
well,  and  Mr.  Havell  is  not  Charles  Lamb.  The  stories 
are  not  bad,  but  they  are  a  little  dull.  The  mixture  of 
modern  narrative  and  archaic  direct  speech  (see,  e.g.,  p. 
109)  is  disagreeable.  The  problems  of  Greek  plays,  if  we 
except  the  Prometheus  and  perhaps  the  Alcestis,  are  un- 
suited for  children,  and  this  book  would  be  useless  for 
any  but  children.  The  plays  given  are  :  Agamemnon,  the 
Story  of  Orestes,  Antigone,  the  Death  of  Hercules, 
Philoctetes,  Medea,  Alcestis,  Hecuba.  There  is  a  short 
introduction  on  the  Greek  Drama  and  a  pronouncing  list 
of  proper  names. 

The  Moral  Standpoint  of  Euripides.  By  W.  H.  S.  Jones. 
35  pp.  (Blackie.)  2s.  6d.  net. — We  wish  heartily  to  re- 
commend this  book.  Small  and  unpretending  as  it  is,  it 
contains  a  vast  deal  of  matter  compressed — the  student's 
materials  for  forming  a  judgment.  Three  pages  contain 
ancient  authorities  for  the  religious  and  moral  standpoints 
of  Euripides ;  a  short  essay  of  twenty-three  pages 
sums  up  the  author's  results  (with  quotations);  the  rest 
consists  of  a  subject  index  to  the  poet's  works  under  the 
following  heads  :  Religion  and  Providence,  Divination, 
Sanctuary,  Immortality,  Politics  and  Society,  Friendship, 
Animals,  Family  Life,  Slavery,  the  Individual,  <pvfft\ 
CLpOptcTriyrj,  <pp^v^  vovst  and  Personal  \'irtue.  We  cannot 
discuss  Mr.  Jones's  views  in  detail,  but  we  may  mention 
the  most  important  point  he  brings  out  :  that  Euripides 
regarded  nature  as  non-moral  and  arbitrary,  and  the 
mind  of  man  {vovs)  as  the  only  ruling  principle.  This  is 
an  interesting  variation  on  the  dictum  of  Anaxagoras. 

The  Eitthyphro,  Apology,  and  Crito,  with  Introductions, 
Translations,  and  Notes  by  F.  M.  Stawoll.  xxiv.-f  i()S 
pp.     (Dent.)     23.    bd.    net. — This    is    the    second    volume   of 


Messrs.    Dent's    "Classical    Library,"    in    which 
translation  are  printed  on  opposite  pages.     We  sh 
preferred  the  Phaedo  to  the  Euthyphro  as  a  pcnd: 
Apology  and   Crito  ;  for  these  three   dialogues  ha 
remarkable  unity  of  subject,  and  are  also  distingi 
the  nobility  of  their  treatment :  we  have  in  them 
style.     The  style  of  the  translation   is  not  quite 
it  is,  in  fact,  rather  dull,  nor  is  it  always  accun 
was    Hippias   of    Elea?   and   why    is    »€p««p7«iC« 
lated,   or  paraphrased,   "guilty"  of   inquiring?    I 
to  say  "they  were  wiser  than  me"?     However, 
lation  will  serve  to  show,  what  nothing  could  dis 
nobility  of  the  greatest  soul  of  antiquity,   and  » 
will  be  useful  in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  hin 
those    who   despise   antiquity.     Whether    it    will 
self-satisfied    British    parent    is    doubtful  ;    someil 
I   than  delicate  irony  is  fieeded  for  that,  and  he  wil 
;   go  on  as  before,  careless  of  his  son's  training. 
I   duction  contains  the  best  scene  from  the  Phaedc 
friend    the   "cock   offered   to   Aesculapius"    meet* 
more.     We  are  becoming  quite  fond  of  that  cocl 
shall  miss  him  sorely,  when  editors  begin  to  leai 
did  not  belong  specially  to  Aesculapius. 

English. 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  xix.+  i39  pp. 
15.  net. — This  edition  is  included  in  the  * 
Shakespeare  series,  and  is  deserving  of  praise  fo 
trations  no  less  than  for  the  carefully  selecte( 
matter.  In  classes  where  preceding  volumes  of 
have  been  already  used,  this  charming  edition 
beautiful  play  will  be  doubly  welcome. 

A  Chapter  on  Essay  Writing.  By  Alfred 
31  pp.  (Cambridge  University  Press.)  6d. — ^Thi 
print  of  some  well-considered  hints  and  maxims 
tions  for  good  English  composition,  which  are  ii 
Mr.  West's  book  on  English  graminar.  In  thi 
form  they  are  handy  and  deserve  a  wide  circulaf 

The  Sevenfold  Gifts.  By  M.  W'olseley-Lews 
(Murray.)  25.  6d.  net. — Manuals  for  Confirmai 
dates  abound.  They  all  go  over  the  same  groui 
much  the  same  manner,  and  this  is  neither 
worse  than  the  majority  of  such  books.  It  puts 
language  the  usual  doctrinal  teaching,  and  may 
to  docile  minds. 

Pierce     the    Ploughman's     Crede.       By     W.    \ 

j    xxxii.-f-73     pp.      (Clarendon      Press.)      2s. — \ 

\    scholarly   edition    of   a   famous    work.     It    has  1 

I    scribed  and  collated  with  other  texts,   and  edited 

and  thoroughness.     The  notes   are   full,  and  the 

well  done.     In  its  present  form  it  appears  likdy 

I    the   want   of   a  standard   edition   of    this   old  pa 

fourteenth  century. 

Scott's  Old  Mortality.     By  W.    K.    Leask.     xil 

I    (Blackie.)     is.    6d,—ln   its   present    form    this  ncf 

an  excellent  reading-book.     The  editor  has  taken 

seriously,  and  has  provided  an   introduction  whic 

but  full  and  judicious  enough   within  its  limitati 

notes  are  exactly  what  are  wanted  ;   and  a  shor 

:    printed  on  the  last  page  completes  the  volume,  « 

'    a  pleasure  to  commend. 

,        Chats   on    Literature   ^vith    my    Children,     By 
'    Miller.     104  pp.     (Relfe.)     is. — A  book  that  is  chi 
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c*rt  of  simplicity  "Which  appcjils  to  juvenile  minds, 
|ghc  to  be  usefuK  The  writf^r  ranges  <^v^r  a  wide 
Pleats  the  subject  most  intrUig^nrly,  keeping  the* 
"  the  book  wdl  in  view  throughout.  The  method 
IS  atiraetive.  and  should  make  many  friends  for 
c  among  little  petyple. 

}iary  0/  S&mml  Pcpys,  By  G,  Gregory  Smith. 
»0  pp.  (MacmilUin.)  5Jf.  M. — This  immortal 
Mainly  de-served  a  phit'e  in  the  exceUent  **  Globe  *' 
nd  at  last  it  has  found  it-  The  handy  size  of  the 
wlU  commend  it  to  a  multitude  of  readers.  The 
Ion  is  extremely  vatnnble  as  wdl  as  interesting, 
Smith  goes  over  the  ground  he  attempts  to  cover 
^t  care,  and  singular  fulness  of  lr<*atnient  is  secured 
let  hod.  The  remarkable  feature  of  this  volume  k 
s^  which  are  splendid  in  oU  respects,  and  the  index 
Ifious.  This  is  no  place  to  discuss  the  text  which 
j^  has  prepared.  The  whole  volume  is  worthy  of 
■p  the  '*  Globe  **  edition. 

booklets  on  varied  *tubjects  are  ■  (1)  Fitmiin*$ 
'tf  /?<■(* irwfiofijf.  Book  IL.  4^.,  a  delij*hlfni  little 
tfj  the  brown  illustrations  sprinkli'd  ovec  the  pages 
r  4cen  in  only  one  or  two  books,  (a)  Exercises  in 
f0r  Middle  Farms,  1-^54  pp,  (Relfe),  6d.,  in  which 
nethod  {i.e.  of  printini*  difticult  words  with  their 
on  one  side  of  the  page,  and  the  dictation  on  the 
adopted,  each  piece  havSnfJ  it*>  dictionary,  so  to 
The  method  is  ingenious;  the  pieces  strike  us  as 
ry  hard.  (3)  Fables  for  Chihfreu.^.\  praiseworthy 
to  show  to  iittlc  children  the  extreme  danger  of 
\  with  fire.  The  booklet  (^d.)  is  published  by  the 
Fire  Prevention  CVjmmittee,  i,  Waterloo  Place, 
Up  an  address  whirh  should  be  kept.  Out  of  the 
:e  fable's,  three  are  written  by  women.  All  school- 
are  strongly  recommended  to  obtain  a  prospectus 
i  committee. 

npetial  Header.  Edited  by  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Reeves 
E.  Speight.  400  pp.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton,^ 
-This  book  presents  a  descriptive  account  of  the 
s  forming  the   Hritish   Empire,   and  our  only  com- 

that  it  contains  400  pages.  If  the  book  were  one 
ies   of   twenty,   and   each    volume   were   as  full  as 

should  be  still  more  pleased.  Every  country  is 
ed  by  bana  fide  literary  extracts  from  welUknown 
I^he  road  co  India,  e.g.,  being  dealt  with  in  nine 
tracts^  three  of  which  come  from  the  pens  of 
Iner,  King!ake,  and  Mai  lock.  A  cudous  printer's 
:ri botes  the  famcius  Sphynx  chapter  to  Eastlakc. 
pBc  the  time  is  ffir  away  when  a  compulsory  voyage 
n  of  the  training  of  teachers. 
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rk  Readers.  Book  V.  1-272  pp.  (BeH.)  1^.  61J. 
reiider-*  have  been  constantly  noticed  in  the  pnge*. 
School  Worlp,  and  always  wiih  favour.  The 
^opy  is  an  admirable  otteinpt  to  introduce  children 
ture    by    widelV'Chos'^n    selections.     That    they    are 

true;  but  in  these  days  of  libraries  short  piece*. 
y  be  uspd  by  teachers  to  pomt  to  the  authors  them* 
Ifarryat     and     IfaulT,     Goldsmith     and     Fen  i  more 

Borrtm^  and  Mtss  Mitford,  are  aU  represented. 
«  this  opportuniEy  of  once  more  bidding  that  the 
It  teacher  who  knows  his  authors  is  the  brain 
i    to    be    placed    at    one    end    of    the    fishing-rod. 

teachrrs  Will  see  something  in  the  new  societv 
>  being  formed    for   the  study  of  ihe   teaching   of 
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Shelhy*s  Adanais.  33  pp*  yd.  net,  Macaulay'x  Ufa  of 
GM smith.  32  pp.  3 el.  net*  (Horace  Marshall.),*— More 
'*  Carmelite  Classics/'  reproducing  all  the  features  of  thi^ 
edition  of  good  texts  supplied  with  a  minimum  of  editorial 
matter. 

Black's  FUiure  Lessons  in  English.  Book  I.  (Black.) 
tjc/.— A  brilliantly   illustrated  and  suggestive  little  book. 

We  have  also  received  two  volumes  (u*  6d.  net  each)  of 
the  Poems  in  Blackie*s  Red  Letter  Shakt^sficare. 

History. 

Pioneers  of  Commerce.  48  pp.  (Pitman.)  3d.  paper,  4 J. 
eloth.^A  brief  account,  with  plenty  of  pictures,  of  some 
dozen  successful  careers  in  the  commercial  world  of  last 
century.  One  wonders  mildly  what  the  morals  of  such 
books  are,  written  as  they  are  in  the  spirit  of  Smiles 'S 
'*  Sclf-Help."  The  most  obvious  are  that  it  is  well  to  be 
born  with  a  strong  constitution,  and  about  a  hundred  years 
ago, 

TaUs  of  ihe  Spanish  Main.  By  M.  Morris,  xx.H-357  pp. 
(Macmillan.)  is,  6rf. — This  book  consists  of  stories  of 
.Atlantic  and  Pacific  adventure  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  There  are  two  maps  and  eight  other 
illustrations,  an  introduction,  and  a  short  bibliography* 
The  stories  are  well  told,  and  will  delight  the  children 
who  can  get  access  to  ihem  in  their  school  library  and  e!fe- 
where. 

.4  Short  History  of  Great  Briiain.  343  pp.  (Bhtckie,) 
2i. — This,  as  the  preface  and  title-page  inform  us.  is  an 
adaptation  of  Mr.  Warner's  "Brief  Survey  of  British  His- 
tory," to  which  have  been  added  drawings  of  historicar 
details  from  authentic  sources,  a  series  of  reproductions  in 
monochrome  of  famous  historical  paintings,  and  many 
sketch  maps.  There  is  also,  under  the  name  of  "  Lessons  on 
Civics,'*  a  good  account  of  our  pres<*nt  constitutions,  im- 
perial and  local.  The  book  is  a  reader,  not  a  formal 
history  ;  but  the  method  of  treatment  is  exceedingly  good, 
and  the  pupil  will  learn  thence  the  essentials  of  British,  i.e. 
English  and  Scottish,  history. 

The  Story  of  E.xeter,  By  A,  M.  ShortO-  1S5  pp. 
(Commin,  Exeter.)  is.  net. — A  well -told  and  well-illus- 
trated little  book,  intended  for  Exeter  boys  and  girls. 
Incidents  in  English  history  which  can  be  located  tn 
Exeter  are  set  forth  chronologically,  so  that  Exeter  children 
can  connect  them  w^ith  their  knowledge  of  the  city  tn  w*hkh 
they  live.  For  ourselves,  who  have  not  that  advantage,  we 
were  glad  to  turn  to  the  map  in  Prof.  Freeman's  "  Exeter,** 
to  follow  the  toiKigraphy.  But  at  the  price,  and  under  the 
circumstances,  we  perhaps  should  not  expect  this  addition. 
It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  Exeter  young  people^  and 
indeed  of  many  others. 

Britain  Long  Age.  By  E.  M,  Witmot-Bumton.  xiii,  4-340 
pp.  (Harrap.}  i^.  6J.- In  our  young  days  there  were  two 
kinds  of  books,  school-books  and  story-books.  The  former 
we  hnd  to  read,  the  latter  we  liked  (0  read,  but  were 
obliged  to  limit  our  quantity.  That  distinction  is  now 
abolished.  It  seems»  and  sior3'*books,  if  only  they  are  of  the 
right  kind,  are  now  school-book*.  At  least,  in  this  book 
we  have,  published  as  a  serious  school-book,  yet  without 
notes,  and  only  a  **  foreword  "  of  five  pages,  which  of  course 
we  skip,  some  fifty  short  stories,  some  of  them  connected 
in  subject,  gathered  from  old  English  and  Celtic  sources ; 
and  like  the  children  in  the  fairy  story,  where  eating  and 
drinking  nice  things  imparled  useful  information,  we  have 
only  to  read   these  delightful    stories  to  learn   the  manners 
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and  customs  of  those  far-off  times.  And  all  we  can  do  is 
to  exclaim,  Happy  twentieth-century  children  !  But  what 
sort  of  a  training  is  it  for  serious,  humdrum  after-life?  Of 
course,  there  are  pictures. 

Mathematics. 

Chambers's  **  Thorough  *'  Arithmetics.  (Scheme  B.) 
Teacher's  Book,  No.  III.  By  W.  Woodburn.  82  pp. 
(Chambers.)  gd.  net. — ^This  is  a  companion  volume  to 
Book  III.,  noticed  in  The  School  World,  vol.  viii.,  p.  277. 
Besides  answers  and  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic,  addi- 
tional to  the  examples  in  the  pupil's  book,  it  contains 
notes  that  will  sometimes  be  serviceable  to  young  teachers. 

Pitman's  ''Method"  Arithmetics,  Part  IV.  52  pp. 
(Pitman  and  Sons.)  Paper,  3d.  ;  cloth,  4^.  Answers  to 
Part  V.  Cloth,  ^d.  net. — ^This  Part  contains  applications 
of  compound  rules  and  weights  and  measures  in  bills ;  easy 
fractions ;  practice,  simple  and  compound ;  and  easy  ex- 
amples in  simple  proportion.  The  exercises  are  usually 
simple  and  sensible;  the  time  given  in  Example  11,  p.  45, 
would  be  a  little  difficult  to  estimate  to  the  accuracy 
stated. 

A  New  Shilling  Arithmetic.  By  Charles  Pcndlebdry, 
assisted  by  F.  E.  Robinson.  xii.-hi76-f-xxxiv.  pp.  (Bell.) 
IS.  4d.  (with  answers). — Junior  Arithmetic  Examples.  By 
W.  G.  Borchardt.  viii.  -f-  171  +  xl.  pp.  (Rivingtons.) 
15.  6d.  (with  answers), — ^These  two  books  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  identical  with  the  works  by  the  same  authors 
noticed  in  Thb  School  World,  vol.  viii.,  p.  315.  The 
first  book  contains  no  treatment  of  the  fii-st  four  rules, 
while  the  second  consists  of  examples  and  tables  only. 

Matriculation  Graphs.  By  C.  H.  French  and  G.  Osborn. 
64  pp.  (Clive.) — This  book  for  beginners  forms  an  excel- 
lent introduction  to  graphical  methods ;  it  is  based  on 
the  work  on  graphs  by  the  same  authors,  but  is  of  a  more 
elementary  character.  In  the  graphs  of  equations  of  the 
second  and  higher  degrees  the  intervals  at  which  the 
ordinates  are  calculated  might  with  advantage  be  taken 
smaller,  especially  near  the  turning-points.  The  diagrams 
are  but  moderately  good,  and  we  do  not  see  what  good 
purpose  is  served  by  making  the  axes  so  heavy ;  the  breadth 
of  these  lines  will  introduce  serious  error  in  the  solution  of 
equations  should  the  pupil  imitate  the  diagrams  in  the  text. 

Algebraic  Geometry.  A  New  Treatise  on  Analytical 
Conic  Sections.  By  W.  M.  Baker,  ii.-f-325-f-xxiii.  pp. 
(Bell.)  6s. — The  best  feature  of  this  book  is,  we  think,  the 
large  number  of  easy  examples ;  many  are  very  simple ; 
there  are  few,  if  any,  the  merit  of  which  consists  chiefly 
in  the  algebraic  skill  they  demand  of  the  pupil,  and  several 
in  the  various  sets  have  real  geometrical  interest.  Yet  the 
difference  between  this  work  and  its  predecessors  in  the 
same  field  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  so  considerable  as 
the  author  appears  to  think,  and  the  exposition  is  not,  in 
our  judgment,  of  any  special  merit.  There  is  undoubtedly 
room  for  a  new  treatise  on  analytical  conic  sections,  but 
the  current  text-books  are,  on  their  own  lines,  so  good,  that 
a  new  book,  to  be  really  worth  writing,  must  strike  out  a 
new  path. 

Elementary  Solid  Geometry.  By  Frank  Stanton  Carey. 
iii.-f-ii6  pp.  (Arnold.)  25.  6d. — In  this  book,  which  ap- 
pears in  a  new  and  enlarged  edition,  the  leading  theorems 
of  solid  geometry  are  presented  in  a  simple  and  interest- 
ing way.  The  introduction  of  ttie  elements  at  infinity 
offers  considerable  advantages  in  the  way  of  simplifying 
proofs    and,    what    is    more    important,    of   awakening    the 


I  interest  of  the  pupil.     In  addition  to   the  usual 

I  the  book  contains  a  short  chapter  on   projectioi 

I  tion,   rotation,   and  shearing,   while  there  is  a  i 

i  on    the    primitive   geometrical    forms.     Consider; 

I  is   given    to   the   mensuration   of   the    common    s 

!  there  is  a  good  collection  of  examples. 

'  Science  and  Techaolo^. 

Elementary    Science,   for    the    Preliminary    E: 

i   {Section    A:    Chemistry).       By    H.    W.    Bausor. 

I   (Clive.)    25.— This    book    has    been    specially  p 

I    meet    the    requirements    of    the    Syllabus    in    1 

I    Science  (Section  A)  of  the   Preliminary    Certific 

I   i nation,   which  has  superseded  the   former  King 

ship    Examination.       The    subject-matter    relatii 

I   syllabus    is    preceded    by    short    chapters    on    th 

chemical  combination,  the  laws  of  Charles  and 

atomic  theory,  chemical  equivalents,    and   valenc 

priate  experiments  (141  in  number)  are  described  i 

detail  to  enable  students  to  obtain   a  satisfactor 

knowledge  in  the  short  time  which   is   generally 

The    volume    successfully    meets    the    rcquiremei 

section  of  the  syllabus. 

Practical  Physics.  By  W.  R.  Bower  and  J 
398  pp.  (Clive.)  45.  6d. — In  this  volume  tl; 
have  endeavoured,  with  much  success,  to  compile 
course  of  over  260  experiments  which  meet  the  re 
of  both  elementary  and  advanced  students.  C 
periments,  marked  by  an  asterisk,  constituti 
course  ;  and  students  who  have  limited  opportuniti 
in  a  well-equipped  laboratory  are  recommend 
authors  to  carry  out  these  experiments  at  hon 
devote  all  the  time  obtained  in  the  laborator] 
which  require  more  costly  apparatus.  The  manm 
the  subject  is  treated  will  not  find  favour  1 
teachers  who  are  devoted  to  the  heuristic  me 
throughout  the  whole  volume,  space  is  liberally 
the  theoretical  points  involved  in  the  performan 
experiment.  This  treatment  of  the  subject  seems 
if  the  volume  is  to  be  of  the  utmost  service  1 
who  have  very  limited  time,  and  are  preparing 
portant  examination.  Novel  treatment  is  evident 
sections ;  and  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  no 
treatment  of  weighing  by  vibration  (p.  66).  It  is  l 
that  the  English  composition  is  occasionally  at  fa 
example  of  this,  we  may  quote  the  following  s< 
309)  : — **  Hence  the  currents  are  inversely  prop 
the  lengths  of  wire  in  or  the  resistances  of  the  ci 

School  Gardening  for  Little  Children.  By 
Latter.  xxiv.-f-i67  pp.  (Sonnenschein.)  25. 
Miss  Latter 's  success  in  the  attempt  to  make  na 
ing  the  central  point  of  the  school  life  of  little 
even  in  the  heart  of  a  town,  should  encoura 
teachers  everywhere  to  follow  her  example.  In  tl 
ing  little  book  they  will  find  a  detailed  accou 
methods  she  has  found  most  successful,  set  i 
stimulating  enthusiasm.  Prof.  Patrick  Geddes  c 
an  interesting  introduction  on  the  pedagogics  of 
ment. 

A  First  Course  in  Practical  Botany.  By  G. 
Elliot,  viii. +  344  pp.  (Blackie.)  3s.  6J.— Th 
divides  his  course  into  twenty-five  **  days* "  1 
word  day  being  understood  as  a  portion  of  tiin 
with  good  students,  has  been  found  to  aver 
three  to  five  hours.  The  work,  therefore,  represet 
venient  course  for  one  session.     The  book  differs 
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DTj  manual  in  giving  th^retical  explanations 
assoctalion  tvith  the  practical  instructions^ 
jundance  of  illustrationi>j  many  of  which  are 
ethod  of  treatment  throughout  shows  the  hand 
md  experienced  teacher,  and  the  whole  tend- 
ook  is,  we  think,  lo  encourage  the  student  in 
vestigation  along  lines  of  his  own*  A  large 
ferences  to  oripnal  authorities  has  been  given, 
e  that  students  may  be  encouraged  to  form 
t  hahjt  of  consulting  many  books,-'  It  w^ould 
hors  of  scientific  text-books  followf-d  this  prac- 
,    The  book  is  to  be  cordiaUy  recommended. 

f  of  the  Frog.  By  Samuel  J,  Holmes,  T31.+ 
!  Mactnillan  Co.)  6s.  6d.  net. — Teachers  and 
tents  of  zoology  will  extend  a  hearty  welcome 
)  which  probably  stands  alone  as  a  concise 
present-day  knowledfje  of  the  structure  and 
f  the  frog*  Various  reasons  have  combined 
frog  its  unique  signifirance  to  the  biologist 
luthor  remarks,  there  is  perhaps  no  antmal, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  many  scten- 
tions.  The  m^'thod  here  adopted  of  cons  id  er- 
lal  as  the  theatre,  as  it  were,  of  the  action 
oi  the  various  vital  forces  has  a  value  which 
>nce  for  all  by  Huxley's  classical  monograph 
t),  for  it  creates  an  impression  on  the  imagin- 
Itudent  which  probably  could  not  be  attained 
r  means.  Both  as  a  scientific  study  of  a 
^s  a  compendium  of  information  for  reference, 
one  which  cannot   fail    to  be  of   groat   value. 

t  style  Is  lucid  and  convincingf  and  his  lan- 
ise,  and  at  the  same  lime  refreshingly  free 
«ary  technicalities.  The  only  verbal  lapse  we 
is  the  employment  of  the  term  ntchentcfon. 
^senUton,  for  the  primitive  alimentary  catial 
This  is  unfortunate,  since  the  distinction 
two  terms  is  of  considerable  importance.  The 
silently    illustrated,    and    abundantly    supplied 

king.  (Fourth  Edition.)  By  W.  C.  Clinton, 
irray*)  2J. — In  the  revision  of  this  book  an 
^  made  to  bring  it  up  to  date  without  unduly 
%\^e.  In  the  sections  on  arc  and  glow  lamps 
fts  short  accounts  of  the  latest  practical  develop- 
len  given*  The  vohtme  will  prove  useful  as  an 
b  the  art  of  indoor  electric  wiring;  and  it  can 
^ed  to  students  preparing  for  the  preliminary 
of   the  City    and    Guilds  of  London    Institute 

I^H         MiBcell&neoui, 

It  0/  Schools  and  Tuiorx,  1906.  is.  €d. — 
Inth  edition  of  a  very  useful  book  for  parents 
thool.  The  schools  are  classified  in  a  great 
iys,  and  it  is  easily  possible  to  distingutsh 
tg  chemical  laboratones,  agricultural  depart- 
^  scholarships,  and  so  on.  Sensible  advice 
pw  to  prepare  boys  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
and  a  list  of  scholarships  and  eshibi- 
thc  public  schools  is  given*  .Altogether 
'and  useful  book  of  reference. 

}irl:  fhoutd  they  be  educated  together?  By 
and  E,  S.  Tylee.  1-71  pp.  (Simpkvn  Mar- 
^is  little  book  says  almost  all  that  can  be 
|r  of  co-education*  ft  instances  America;  it 
lie   etvilising    power    of    the    girl  ;    it    tells   of 

y 


Keswick  and  Bedales;  afid  it  quotes  at  length  E.  L. 
Stevenson  as  a  convert  to  co-education.  When  all  is 
saidj  many  assert  that  America  ts  beginning  to  repent ; 
parents  who  have  had  children  at  co-educative  schools  are 
very  much  divided  in  opinion ;  and  thii  author  of 
"  Catriona  '•  is  not  yet  looked  on  as  a  sound  educational 
theorist.  We  should  like  to  have  full  authonttes  for  the 
\  statr-ment  that  boys  and  girls  sat  at  the  same  desks  in 
I  Greece  and  Rome,  and  read  Homer  and  Hesiod  together- 
It  may  be  a  good  thing  to  turn  our  society  topsy*turvy ; 
until  this  is  done  co-education  will  have  to  fight  for  its 
life  in  England. 

Augustus  Austen  Leigh,  Ptovost  cf  King's  College,  Cati 
bridge.  A  Record  of  College  Reform,  Edited  by  'W^ 
Austen  I-eigh,  With  portraits.  xii*H-3o6  pp,  (Smith, 
Elder.)  Ss,  6d.  net.— Probably  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
would  have  been  the  last  person  to  expect  such  a  tribute; 
and,  indeed,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  interest  of 
his  life  is  private  rather  than  public.  The  college  reform 
alluded  to  had  to  come,  and  Mr.  Austen  Leigh  carried  it 
through  with  tact ;  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said.  He 
was  a  good  man  of  business  w^itb  sound  judgment,  whose 
opinion  was  valued  in  the  University ;  but  he  was  not 
great,  intellectually  or  otherwise.  The  chronicle  of  an  un- 
eventful life  has  to  be  padded  out  with  a  great  deal  which 
will  only  appeal  to  his  family  or  Intimate  friends.  Kings- 
men,  however,  will  no  doubt  find  the  book  interesting. 
Assuming  the  interest,  the  book  is  modestly  and  simply 
written,  and  in  that  respect  matches  the  life  of  the  Provost. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  re$pi>nsihle  for  the 
opinions  expressed  in  letters  which  appear  in  these 
columns.  As  a  rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  artiete  or 
review  printed  in  The  Sen 00 l  Would  wilt  he  submitted 
to  the  contfibutor  before  publication f  so  that  the  criticism 
uttd  reply  may  appear  together, 

Apparatus  Tor  the  Detar  ml  nation  of  the  CoefRdent  of 
Lineal-  EnpansiDn  of  3.  Metal  Tub£. 

TitE  apparatus  for  this  diiterniinatlon  may  be  fitted  up 
quite  easily  from  ojaterials  generally  in  wse  in  a  physical 
or  chemical  laboratory.  As  a  rule,  the  determination  of 
a  coefficient  of  line^ir  expansion  Involves  a  somewhat  costly 
piece  of  apparatus,  and,  moreover,  the  experience  of  fitting 
up  is  denied  the  student  w*hen  he  Is  provided  with  the 
finished  article.  Beyond  a  few  metal  tubes,  which  tnay  be 
obtained  for  a  few  pence,  the  following  method  is  cheap 
and  simple,  and,  ff  performed  with  the  care  and  pre- 
caution which  one  may  reasonably  expect  from  a  second^ 
year  student,  is  capable  of  yielding  very  fair  results. 

A  long  tube  a  of,  say,  brass,  more  than  a  metre  long,  hat 
a  needle  soldered  ^eye  end)  to  it  at  fr  about  two  inches  fronfl 
one  end.  The  end  of  the  tube  remote  from  h  ts  fitted,  by 
means  of  a  short  piece  of  indi  a  rubber  ttibing,  to  the  three- 
way  tube  at  £.  Cnntinuing  down,  the  three-way  tube  is 
fitted,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  indi  a  rubber  tubing  carrying 
a  screw  pinchH:ock,  to  the  outlet  tube  d  of  the  glass  tlask 
lor  tin  can)  e,  which  is  used  for  generating  steam.  The 
brass  tube  is  tightly  clamped  at  f,  and  is  maintained 
vertically  by  a  ring  of  copper  wire,  clamped  lo  a  retort 
stand,  at  g,  A  micrometer  screw -gauge,  reading  to  the 
i/iooth  of  a  millimetre,  is  damped  firmly  in  position  at  b. 

A  determination  ts  carried  out  in  the  following  manner:— 
Screw  up  the  pinch-cock  at  cf  until  the  passage  into  the 
flask  is  completely  closed.     Connect  h,  by  means  of  rubber 
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tubing,  to  a  cold-waioi*  top,  and  turn  on  the  latter  until 
a  fair  I}'  ra]>id  streain  of  water  pjas!&e$  up  the  brass  tube 
and  out  of  the  exk  tube  at  k.  (The  latter  is  a  piece  of 
glass  tubing  bent  at  right  angles  and  attached  to  the  top 
of  fhe  brass  tube  by  means  of  rubber  tubing.  It  is  pr<?fet- 
able  to  have  thii^  elbow  tube  in  romniun  lent  ion  with  the 
sink  by  means  of  either  glass  or  rubber  tubing,)  Take  the 
temperature  of  the  water  after  it  has  been  passing  for  a 

few  minutt's :  this  wMI  be 
the  temperature  of  the 
bra&s  lube. 

Now  mea  su  re  ca  re  f u  11  y , 
with  a  metre  rule,  the 
length  of  the  brass  tube 
between  the  bottom  of  thr- 
neHle  and  the  point  at 
which  the  tube  is  clamped, 
and  then  adjust  the  mirro- 
meter  screw-gauge  so  that 
the  top  of  the  screw  just 
touches  the  bottom  of  the 
needle.  There  is  no  difii- 
culty  whatever  in  making 
I  his  adjustment  as  long  as 
there  is  a  good  light  be- 
hind the  gauge  and  needle, 
i^.g^t  a  window.  Note 
down  the  reading  of  the 
gaiige. 
-^  Turn  off  the  cold-water 
lap,  open  the  pinch-cock  at 
d,  and  place  a  Bun  sen 
burner  under  the  f!ask. 
It  is  advisable  to  place  a 
piece  of  board  or  other 
nonconducting  material  at 
I  in  order  to  prevent  heat 
from  passing  to  the  retort 
stand  by  radiation.  For 
thisj  reason  a  piece  might 
also  he  placed  on  the  base 
of  the  retort  stand  as  a 
support  for  the  Bunsen 
and  tripod. 

When     the     water    boils 

steam  wiJl  pass  rapidly  up 

^   through  the  brass  tube  and 

out  by  the  exit  tube  at  fc» 

It    will    now   be   seen    that 

the  needle  has  moved  away 

from   the  top  of  the  screw,  due  to  the  vertical  expansion 

of  the  tube. 

After  the  steam  has  passed  through  the  tube  for  some 
little  time,  and  there  is  no  further  expansion,  adjust  the 
micrometer  screw-gauge  so  that  the  top  of  the  screw  just 
touches  the  bottom  of  the  needle  once  more,  and  again 
take  the  reading. 

The  necessary  data  for  the  calculation  of  the  coefficient 
of   linear   esipan^ion   of   the    tube   has   now   heen   obtained. 
The    following    example    is    the    result    of    an    experiment 
carried  out  by  a  student  in  the  school  laboratori*  t — 
Length  of  brmss  tube  =  locso  mm. 

Temperature  of  cold  water  =  i  z  3'  C. 

„  steam         "99*3'  ^^  (Barometer  =74 1  m™,) 

1st  reading  of  micrometer  screw'gaugc  =  4^iS  mm. 
2nd  ti  ,,  tr  ^156  mm. 


.  \  Expansion  ihioagh  87°  C. 


=  r6i  mm. 


Th«n  1000  mm.  of  brass  tube  eicpand  i  *6»  1 
I  ,f  ,y     e3(pandff*6l 


D.tl 


1000  X  S7 
=  D'ooooi86 
The  following  tubes,  diameter  about  a/5ths 
are    suitable    for    determinations    simitar    to    lb 
iron    (0-000013),    brass    (0^000019),    coppar   (o-o 
glass  (0*0000086).     Since  the   needle  cannot   b* 
the   glass   tube,    owing   to   the   difference   in   e 
glass   and    steel,    a  short   piece   of   platinum    w 
fused  in  to  take  the  place  of  the  needle. 

E.  T.  1 
St.    Philip's  Grammar  School,    and    the   Orai 
Edgbaston,   Birmingham. 

Lfttln  for  Li>ndon  Watiioulatloii. 

In  your  kind  notice  of  the  **  Alatriculatlon 
St  ruing  Book/'  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Watt  and  myself, 
a  regret  that  the  introduction  leads  up,  not  tc 
standing  of  a  text,  but  to  the  "  cramming  o 
May  I  point  out  that  the  **  snippets  *'  to  whi 
viewer  r^fersi  are  intended  as  practice  in  the 
of  a  passage  apart  from  its  context,  and  that  w 
be  more  sorry  than  we  should  if  the  London  M 
candidate  were  Co  re.ad  no  Latin  of  a  less  1 
kind? 

Latin  without  Latin  literature  is  miich  on  i 
**  Hamlet  "  without  the  Prince,  and  in  "  M 
Selections  from  Latin  Authors  "  we  hi^ve  ende 
means  of  extracts  of  appreciable  length  fnDa 
classic  writers,  to  give  learners  some  Jdea  of  tl 
of  Latin  literature  during  the  century  precedin 
of  Augustus, 

Nevertheless,  the  discontinuance  of  a  Latii 
ma  tr]i:u  I  at  ion  ^  though  it  was  doubUess  an  unav 
cession  to  schoolmasters,  is  to  be  regretted  i  an 
hoped  that  eventually  examining  bodies  will  $e 
to  follow  the  example  of  Oxford,  and  allow  a 
choose  their  own  books  within  certain  Umitx. 

B, 

University  Correspondence  College,  Hurllngtoi 
Cambridge, 

t  ^M  glad  to  learn  that  the  editors  did  not 
book  to  be  the  whole  Latin  for  matriculation,  I 
that  a  statement  to  this  effect  has  b«;n  ovoloc 
it  is  stated  that  this  book  should  lead  up  la  ttw 
lation  Selections  from  Latin  .Authors,*'  by  the  il 
The  objection  to  the  one  book,  however,  ap| 
other.  Many,  perhaps  moiit  of  those  who  u««  I 
will  use  no  others,  and  will  never  read  s  c&^tt^ 
any  importance.  1  cordially  agree  with  ifa* 
hoping  that  the  London  Matricularion  m^f  «l 
reformed*     At  present  it  directly  encourages  cr«l 
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syhsfription,  inciuding  postage,  iight  ikiiUmgS, 
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and  Educational  Books 

AND  SECOND-HAND. 

T  STOCK    in    LONDON  of  SECOND- 

cKool,  Classical  Mechanical,  ELEMEN- 
•nd  ADVANCED  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS 
(t  HALF  PUBLISHED  PRICE, 

ealp  TheologleaL  and  Foreign  Books. 

KCVS  AND  TftANSI.ATIOIi8. 

J.  POOLE  &  CO. 

INQ  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON,  WX. 

•rty  of  n,  HOLYWELL  8TREKT,  tsTUAXD), 
Ulrjeir  hj/  Ittttr  rcr^ivt  iinijkttiinle  at  If  nf  ion.     ^KI 


"GRADUS  AD  PARMSSUM," 

I    THE    ENGLISH    MEANINGS. 

rected,  and  AugtneDted  by  a  Heiober  of  the 
Ualverslty  of  C&nibrjd^e. 

Post  Bvo,  Ctoth,  Price  7s. 

?>NKRa   COMPANV,  SrATioNEHi*'  Hall,  Lospon. 


REAl>Tf.     Imptirtoifit  Nejw  W^rk  i^ii  the  Valce. 

IN  SENSE  OF  VOICE  DEVELOPMENT. 

^litk   uiifl   Medicnl    pi»tht*   uf   View,    with    [Yurtk'^l 

Hiuu  xukI  Physk-jil  KKLiL-ifleii, 
WC   SAN    CAROLOp  L  U.A.KL.  A.E.aM  , 
"^PANtEL,  IiJ-  II  ,  L.M.S.,   L,ll.€M>..  M.RX.g  Eug. 
I  8vr>.  pp,  3iii.  + 11*0.    fi  iitrjBtratiflii*.    Price  6».  net. 

Hiltfft*ttiii  Mi*^i£'*fif'ri,  fir  front  tft^  Pufili^o*^ 

^NDALL  ft  COX,  g,  Hourletlft  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London. 


"   Series    of    Physical    Apparatus. 


TICAL  DISC  AND 
ilSINC  APPARATUS, 

covering  all   the 
important 
experimtMtU 

LICHT. 


w 

L 

Sec  HditfirUl 
Notice  ill 
Stltmt  H'mhi, 

issue, 

s 

^_ 

p.i|fc  277. 

ttint    J' 

f 

imjtft'vMtant    fm^ 

Mf  A-f. 

it  ff>t^  r.K.  tiAd  fhfff)^i,» 

LLENKAMP  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

STREET,  FINSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE    NEW 

EVAPORATING  CRUCIBLE 

desi^rned  by 

BERESFORD    RYLEY,    M.A. 

This  is  a  poroalalti  erucible,  85  mm,  >  45  mm<, 
having  a  lid  with  a  small  beni  chimney  which, 
while  aJlowlng  for  evaporation,  effeetually  pre- 
vents the  loss  of  any  solid  matter, 

Accurate  results  have  been  obtained  in  the 
determination  of  equivalent  weights  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  metal  and  in  determining  the 
solubility  of  salts. 

Crucible,  with  lid  complete,  a/- 

Soh  AgenU— 

TOWNSON  &  MERCER, 

34,  Camomile  Street,  London,  E,C- 

GRIFFIN'S 

NEW  CATALOGUES 

PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 


■'M"  Liit — Measuring  Apparatus  and 
Materials,  Mechanics,  Meteor- 
ology. 

"H"  List— Hydrostatics,    PneumaticSt 
Barometers. 

**B"  List— Balances  and  Weights. 

**T"   List— Thermometers  &  Pyrometers. 


JOHN  J,  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  Ltd,, 

KINGSWAY,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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MAGMILLAN'S  EDUCATIONAL  BOOl 

TRIGONOMETRY   FOR    BEGINNE] 

By  Rev.  J.  B.  LOCK,  M.A.,  and  J.  M.  CHILD,  B.A. 

(rLOBE  Kvn.      2s.  6d. 
PART   II.   READV   OCTOBER    5. 

NEW    FRENCH    COURSE    FOR    SCHO( 

'Based  oti  the  Principle  of  the  Direct  Method  combinlnir  the  Practical  Use  of  tha  UvtAg  Li 

^  with  a  Systematic  Study  of  Grammar.  ' 

By  C.  COPLAND  PERRY,  Ph.D.,  and  Dr.  REUM. 

Part  I,,   with  nu  IntrLHluctury  Chapter  CHi  Frt^nch  FrorHmcintioii,  Xfi.  6ii.«     I'art   IL, 


CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  July  «  Decemi 


The  Gospel  accordlnf^  to  St*  Matihew.~The  Greek  Tesrt, 


Ah    KujiiA?*.     l^M- 


Witli    hitriHiucthhii   untl   N'l^ti^P      Hy  lit? 
(imaiin'tf^  Jnfiior,  nu*f  Sf.ntOt\    ... 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles, -Authorised  Version.  With 
Notes.  Ry  T.  K.  PA-Mt,  M.A..  mid  K*.v.  A*  H,  Walioji,  M.A. 
iJiiiam- ittnl  junior) 

The  Greek  Text.    Witl,  Nut^?»  Ijy  T.  K.  rAnu,  M.A.    {Jnniikv 

amf  Srttiftrji ... 
Tiie  Epistle  to  the  GalfttlAns,    An  KaMi5%    By  B.  H.  Askwitti, 
B.a.    i:>tHiar}       ,,, ,„        .♦,      not 

De  F(«'s  Rohtnson  Crusoe,    (rr<rfimiimrfO 

MaeaiLlay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  Hy  W,  T.  Wkilh. 
Cn]!-*,  v<»hiuvu  rontjUtiJ!^  "  Hnnititis/"  "  Lnko  Ht.'giUii«,"  atid 
**  1  ht)  AiMiAdl*.' >    (Pr^fintumr^y         .,.,      ,. 

Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It*    By  K*  DKifTMTOsr.    (/mfinr 

dnif  .Sfuaflr)  ,,.  ..,  ..,  .,.  .^^  .„  ».  ,.,  „. 

King"  Lear*    Hy  K.  Dkihuto^Sh    (.vertierj 

Raosome's  Short  Studios  or  Shakespeare**  Flois*— Ktnr 

Lear,    f&j-uor)     _^  aevjiia 

SCOtl's    Tallsnran^     With  liitrrKlgctlrm  and  Kotc?i.    {Jtt»tf^f  and 

Gol(ismllh*s  The  TraveUer  and  The  Deserted  VUlaite.    A, 

OAHiii-rrr.     (JiJ/nVr/j         

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson*   M.  Ma^:  millav.    i/w ntur)   ... 
Hilton  5  Paradise  Lost.    BookS  L  and  Ih    M.  MAcMiLubN. 

(."^tii"'-)       .,.        ...        , 

Gray's  Poems»    J.   Cbaiimhaw.    (Srnim)     ,,        

Wosfleld's  Outline   Of  GnfTll^h  Grammar.    (Aftapttd  to   the 

F'tftifHitifiiy  tiiiit  Juiitor  Afjfxif  KcnmiHatimxt)  ^ 

KEY,  ff>r  fc:iciHirfi  uuly.  Sji,  r^.  iiul 

—  Junior  Course  of  Enirllsh  Comi>^sftlon^   (AdaptM  t^  (h« 

JtfAim-  VoufK}       .,.         


%     fl 


Nesfleld's  Senior  Course  of  English  Cotnposftto 

KEY,  fnr  Teacberft  only,  Jr.  jnft. 

—  Manual  of  En fflfsh  Grammar  and  Composltj 

Ui  ihf  H/rmnr  Vii**rK\  ... 

KEY,  fin' Te-fitVu-Ts  only,  2*.  '^d*  net 
- —  EnsifJlsh  Grammar*"  Past  and  Present 

KKS'.  U'T  Tr/ii-hi-^rH  only.  1^-  f'^L  net, 

—  Errors  in  EngUsh  Composition 
C&9sar*s  Oe  Bello  Galileo*    Book  Vli-    J.  B^ir 

WALI'OLIt,      {7 nA 

J3e  Bello  Clvlll,    Book  I*    H.  MoA-r^MnHRar, 

Vlrfifirs  Aeneld.    Book  I3C.    II.  M.  »TitfiiE»»nr.  i 


Cicero's  De  Senectute, 
Horace's  Epistles,    A* 


Xenophon's  Anabasis*    Book  V[.    Q.  IL  K\li- 

EuHpides's  Iphlgenla  at  Aulls.    E.  li. 
Demosthenes  s  First  Philippic,    T,  Gv 

Philippic  L,  &c       ^  K.  SAWfJYM.    (is- 

Second  Philippic,  &c,     J.  B.  SAifDit.    (^^xr 

Homer's  Iliad.    Books  L,  IX.,  XL,    3tVL- 
TnATT  atui  W,   Leai.-.    {{kHKir) 

Comeiiie's  Le  Cid.    o.  E.  f*swaott,   (^*r«f«»^ 


f  Schiller  s  Wllhelm  Tell. 

I   ^^  Wllhelm  Tell-    W,  H. 


1.1.   K,  f  ^SNACIIf*       (^M 


OXFORD   LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,    1907, 


e:ng£^k8S€*  h.  li. 

KInffsley's  Water  Babies.    {Prdimimuy,)    »b.  0(t>,  ia.  ikl.,  2$. 

rnl  ;    l^    p.kK;  A  > .'] )  ■  I  gM .  In.  ;  Cuinpl^te,  Al. 

Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night,    k,  Diioa-pnit.     Ui*»*or  and 

5f>V'0V1  ,,,  _.  „.  _  .„  „^  ,,,       1      % 

Corlolanus*     K.   DKnatTttJ*.    (Jmninr  and  Stnitrf}       „>        ...    2    0 

As  You  LlkO  It.     K.  D^IOUTON      {Junior}        „.         ...         ,.*    1     & 

Seott'S  Talisman,    {Ffftimmfxrp  and  Junior)   Abridged,  li.  (^. ; 

with  IittrudiJcfi^Hi  and  Xote«.     By  F-  Jonflrsas,     I*.  M,]  com- 

plDt*s  with  NuLcft  ...         ...        ,..        ..,        ...        ... £    d 

Byron's  Child e  Harold's  Ptli^rlmagO,    Cftnto*  til.  und  IV. 

With    Itjlr^xluuiiun    Jind    NoEyn.      By  Prof.    B.    K,   HoiiHi». 

IJltnwr  n,uf  Sr.wrrf}  ...  .„ ,  ...      1     \i 

—  ChlldcHarold'sPllgrlmage,    CantosIItnudlV.    Edited 

Vj>- .;,  li    FeiwLKii,      {Ji'nifu- it.<<i  fkniin'\      „.         „.     1     0 

—  Childe  Harold's  Piigrlmaare*    CautM  1.  and  n,  m.  E. 
Tennyson's  Seleet  Poems*    H,  B,  dEtmoKftud  W.  H,  H^^iHivr, 

(/']  f^ij^ijjHxrn/ ifixti  JlNi*^,^  I  ...         ... .K         ,„     2    5 

Poetical  Works.    Ol^lic  Edition,  ««.  «M  ;  and  3«faool  Bdl- 

tkn  fit  TcnnvHini'h  Wurk».   I'lirt   1..  2f*    Cd.   (coiitaiiiH  "The 

l.juJy  i4  NtirUutt  ■   4ud  Dthtr  Pwws»  nftd  *'  EnglUli  Idyti  "Mid 

t>HKr  l'»"'aift)L 
Arnold's  Merope  (cr^ntAlued In  *'  Draumtb  and  Later  Poanw"). 

iJiitiUir  ,uuf  !yttinr}  .„  .,,  ,  ,.,  ...        act  4  0 

Johnson's  Life  of  iMiltOn*     K    DEiaiiTON,    (Junior  and  Semot!^  I  U 

Mlltons  Samson   Agonlstes,    H.  M.  Pbrcival.    (Senivr)      ..,  3  0 

Lycidns,    W    huj .  >l,A     f\S^rMO/)         ...  u  i\ 

Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Be  volution,  F.O.Ski^y, 

(^ctiitj'} B     fl 

Gosse  i  Eighteenth  Century  Literature 7  <i 

Nesflflld's  Outlines  of  English  Grammar       ^-^  .■  I  t* 

KKV.  jN   ih1.  uU. 

—  Manual  of  Engrllsh  Grammar  and  Composition        ,^  2  Q 
KEY. -,.  rd  II. t 

—  Oral  Exorcises  in  English  Composition    - i  « 


)B  X€  O I^  I S  1« -- CWiin  «i  hrT. 

Nesfleld's  Junior  Course  of  English  Composltl 

—  Senior  Course  of  English  Composition 

KEY,  le.  nc?L 

Srrors  in  English  Composition 

The  Gospel  according  to  St,  Matthew.— Gr«ek  ' 

[i}ti->AlMi;tk>ti  and  N^itc*.     By  Kev.  A.    4jLo*t*!t. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatlans. -He vised  Text* 

din];tUiit,   Ni>te«,   siiid    libNertiiLloiu.     By    El* 
{Senitfr) 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James,    Greek  Text*     WiUt  I 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles* -Creek  T«xi.    W»tJ 

T.  E.  Pa«jk.    {Jvi^ior  ami  S'tufu} 

Authorised  Version.    With  KoU*.     t^  T. 

Rev.  A.  S,  WAi.t\jt,i.    {PrenmiLfutfy,  ^HMi*r,  iu«f  J 

Caesar's  Gallic  War.    John  Bt>sti  unit  a*  S.  Wa 

Gallic  War,    Book  V*    C  CVh.ii£ilk.    {/ii« 

Virgil's  Aeneld*    Book  IX,    H.  M.  araruasiw^. 

.VrtiO-J-}  

LIvy,     Book  V,     BL  A^FPRD.     iSenwr}..^ 

Horace's  Odes*    Book  IV.   T.  k.  pAivit. 

Epistles*     A.  S.  WiLRiK*.     (<*M-rtior) 

Sop  hod  es*s  Antigone,    if.  a.  TUmai^D^  M  A.    f| 
Euripides' s  Medea*    M.  A.  BAvrtkt^.     iSrmt^ 
Medea*    a.  vv.  ^kmiaii^    (^^Hior)  ^ 

Perrauli*s  Contes  de  F^cs.    u   R.  P*»<«x 


MACMILLAN  ^  CO.,  Ltjj.,  ST.  MARTIN'S  STREET,    LOKDON,  W.C, 
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RGE   PHILIP  &  SON'S  LIST. 


rijlJL»ljiu«L      Yhiniy  4to,  L-luth,  "'s^  net. 

SSSIVE  COURSE  OF  COMPARATIVE  GEO 

ON  THE  CONCENTRIC  SYSTEM,  By  !^  IJ. 
ifi,  KA.,  AasiiiUrit  Sliistcr  at  SlaJvcfn  CQllego;  lata 
iitr  kit  (Queen's  Djllcgc,  O^iord.  Tllu*tHLted  by  177 
md  DUgmikij^  ilk  the  T^itt,  »nd  anctrai)>rmitjd  by  17^  Maps 
mint  in  Colour^  with  Index,  the  whok  forrnlin^'  n  Owi** 
*  Aud  G(Mgr«phy» 

•strlily  recsommcnd  it,  IkjIH  aaau  esttjelU^nt  «Iiii!B»l*dofc  au'S 
i]|Hin  the  p(rodutit1tm  of  thv  ificw»t  AttrAttive  tcxt-ljook  wc 


The  foi^ift^ist'f  tttta  ti  .'*.*  w 


iKti 


tut  titif    f."iij.rir:r#/f,'  Lo,w\    BjrttJuimtfiQnt, 


f 


ir  Shueripiii^f  Pt'^tpitetHi  ifttk  Sp^iutt^  l^4J^m. 


fhUnhccl.     J>t:my  Svhi,  iJ-nth,  li,  64,  net  (pT*itiife''e  3d,)» 
HICAL    GLEANINGS :    l>eing  Two   Papers  on 

dn  (rf  Tfarhhjg  G6n£m|>liy,  with  ^U]i^Jtv^tioii«  to  Tou^cr^, 
j(&r.  FRft?i'K    K.   DrRiiow?ij  M.A.,  Triuit>'  College,  Oxuii. 


hisl.     Fourth  KiHtioTi,  TUvi*c<I,  6fJ.  iHt  (jhi^isijiio  Id*). 

PTICAL   TEACHING    OF   GEOGRAPHY  IN 

KAND    eOLLEGES.     Uy    Alexam-kr   U^^^^s,  31, A*, 
Kl)  'ti   3*«.Mt]*ii<d    liniifiijg   r.illiigf,    K'Uiil^in^lj.      With 

ilyt  trtJiiisihih  iiiiDi«3roii&  «ugi;c»tLuUK  nsvtni  t«>  tht;  tii^ach^r 
tir&uy  of   them  datllng  with   oiit-^^f-dotw  work  c^spttble 
rfAkoii  hj  the  ciMtH'  iiiiinT^^  -*.ip,,  nmii-mftkhig  by  rncnn^  i^f 
;,  tJie  Httttlv  til  v.*miimm,  oliscrTutlnri  uf  liUHrid^^,  &e.  " 


t 


PHILIPS'      COMPARATIVE      SERIES      OF      LARGE 

SCHOOL-ROOM  UtA^S.  An  i»ijiir^.'ly  New  anil  OTitfinal  ScTitt. 
c:«ml>iitiii^  l*hi'Hix;il  with  l'^jlitic»|  (iictujntr^hj*      PhyKki&l  V'ftturn*! 

?itif*oHoii  knU  !^i>yUiii|;  -if  Nivnie*.  Unifunnily  *>f  8e»Jc  an'l  C'>ra- 
piiri^un  uf  Arniiu     liJ  in  Hifirij^     Uttjf*** 

♦•We  iirtj  (teUi^hlicL  to  rccjclve  x  wail  tiiaii  pritilrti  fn   thi*  ty«  iiil*y 

which  cull  iio  thill  iinghly  rty?uiiin(OEide<L    *nierc  ■  ■  ^sitatiin  In 
udi^bin^  t^iKrhun  Ui  scliict;  thl*  fturfe*  Jur  thoir  o! 

III.  Teaer^r. 

RELIEVO   TEST    MAPS    OF    THE    COUNTRIES    OP 

EUROPE.  An  MutNinnlk^i  .S.rk*>  nf  ie»t  lUp*  with  I'byp>oil 
TcnTtircb  j^lKrwn  In  »tdkin^  imJtHuthn*  *.*t  <in  Ai'tiwl  vcHcl  tn'- :*l. 
lUtHortfi.     Mi  V  L'li  tni'hf*.    nn  f oltrrw.  :^^.  fJKh. 

PHILIPS'  MAP-BUILDING   SHEETS.     Otulhie  pilot  .1 

in  pLM  in  uuut  iwhinr  .ri,  hLrkli-Mtfl  |i4i|"'i,  fi»r  n.^."  with  i-hiilV:, 
Si.-Jj  4  lJ  .■    L1-J  1:>.-1l.-..     'ili  SntU.      1-i.  -ni.  ends.      Pr^ttftt^-tr  ■    i\f*, 

PHILIPS'  ELEMENTARY  ATLAS  OF  COMPARATIVE 

GEOGRAPHY.  ^  %'U\);^,  ^amuSmxtit  u^cr  «J  AU^wt  iimi  lri«* 
Mmuiifi,  Willi  y  pa|rv4  „|    |ntrodiict*jr>  Lctl*n'ine**.     11  >;  '♦  iu^ft^k. 

^ l>Qiidon  and  Pnivint'L'iI  lidltroBe.*  with  &|>'Aijil  udltuytutl  u;i^tm, 

Liit  fr*t^ 

PHILIPS'  JUNIOR  ATLAS  OF  COMPARATIVE  GEO- 
GRAPHY. 40  rLATF:S,  cuntriiiiirnj  npwanlA  n^  ini  Mfipm  utitl  DU- 
i^ntnM,    tfiiih    >    fi.ti^c^    of     Introdiid'Jx'y    Lt'ltcrprwiii    inni    lii'lex, 

M       •*  tiii}i?=-     I  imp  cJ'itJi,  -'■.1  iUith  U^iiH!*.  Js.  <M. 

PHILIPS'  MODERN  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  COMPARA- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY.  -4  irt^^.iuMfully  tlHAHIlKh  I'l  ATt:*^,  i<^n- 
t.iLiihf^M:iiS  M>^|xtftiiud  Dii|fiTiif]!<i,  LVith  ttitrudi^etury  iMlter^v^^ '^vM 
■■-nnjdet**  hnkx.     H  >  l>  Imhv^,    i'ioih  Ijoerii-s '*»*  *kl. 


hitemtietJ  in  the  Scitntffli;  TpMchfnx  of  Otorrsptiy  xtiouii/  wen^  f&r  Me$nrs.  PHiUP*S  PsmfiHiti*  €nt/tli4 
"'Madera  Methods  of  TitachitiM  Qtofraphy,*^  which  wtit  be  iorwmrtiett  ftf^f^^  <">  MppUcJttitnt. 

E    PHILIP    &   SOM,    Limited,    The   London    Ceographical    Institutt,   32,    Fleet   Sireet,  E.C. 


KOW     KKv\r>V. 
ro,  c:1t)tli,  priro  3S.  fiCl.|  frt^e  liy  |nn,i. 

The  CALENDAR  of 

ILLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

IE    THE    YEAH     1906. 

lO^TAlMXn 

&ti  respecting  the  objecti  and  operaption*  of 
££e,  Lists  of  0 nicer s,  Examiners,  and  Memljeri, 
Illations  of    the  vaHous    Eiaitiinattoni*  Ike, 

Appendix  containing  the  following  Exam- 
Pap  eri  !  — 

liJtiiHiiMlJHtioi  Tfuui'liffni  foi^  DiplujitAR^  Mtd^uiinjiier,  I<.^5, 

*Ui.  diK  Cbrffftmiui,  l^j. 

l-MiriJifuAtion  of  Pn|iiU  for  IL-ui1.lfiabU-«T  Midsuiuipri'^  lOOui 

du.  *1«.  (/hrfBtTTiiis*  l!>Oi. 

rii/cMil<i»ii.l  Pre1tni{iturj  RxAtitlimtuin^  M*m?h,  VXKk 

firiK.  dut  :r$optcTabei%  1^,4111.1^ 

#i/w«r  Fcrm*  ISx^imiiiiftiinii     ,..        .^.  ^Msutniuur,  ItlOg. 

«b».  ,«        ,,,  ChrlfettiiiiH,  1^105. 

lid  fr  liitty  lj«  hiul  i«r]>iivn.te)y,  iirlee,  free  by  |to»t)  7d<  ueli 
S'u*t  T  unit  ?if  pricfc,  fro**  hy  |Ki^t,  <d.  eaeli  »e(. 

Paper!  are  lo  be  had  only  In  th«  Calendar. 


LON  DON: 

KiSOll,  89,  Fimngdon  Street,  Landon,  E.C. 


T.  M.  F.  tamblyh^watts, 

Scientific  Apparatus   Malcer. 

Headmaster  of  Public    School:-    M-^t  +,tiirui  in  dusiiriiiin;  i.iJ 
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ONI  tiCHTN  PllTE.  dl?  ^WHTtH  CdLUMW  C     17     6 

Smaller  Spiites  pro  r»ia.      Terms  lur  Serttis  «( ini^rUons  iiit  Appikciina. 

Th*   SCHOOL   WORLD    i«    iaubUahsd    on    t»i« 

ffr«t  ilAy  of  eAcH  fnontli* 

Advertise  men  is  should  reach  the  Advcrtisemetit  Of^psrtiv.ent 

or  the  Irtagazlne  by  the  24lb  ut  the  manih  prior. 

MAt:MlL1.A\  AVI*  Ci>..  LlHliCl^,  Hr,    VtiVMV*  ^i^*li,  I  OM-i-)*.  W.i  . 
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JOSEPH  CILLOnS  PEHS. 

The    '*  Welcome" -a  new   metat    nen— hds    a    point 

cut  slightly  d»]iiitt.      For  Ihuse  who  write  a  rapid, 

flowing  haod  it  Is  a  perfect  pen. 

The    ''aoldflelds'*    H   a.    highly    ^llt    pen    with    a 

fiie^ium  potnt.     It  is  twtrcmely  p«putar.   mnd  vm^y 

and  pleasant  In  uj». 

The  **Ja  *'^the  third  pen  illustrated -is  the  best 

jitub  point  made.     It  id  ritpidiy  superseding  all  other 

hroad-polDted    pens.     Writing  with   the  ^' J  U**   i» 

like  dra«]n|f  ^Itk  off  a  reel— ^o  .«iinooth. 

The   "Hlsthland*"  and   '*Bank"   Pcri.%  are  ^itron^iy 
recofn  mended. 


ff»U 


47,FifiGbury  Nvemonti  London^  LC. ;  &  at  CroET^nor 


G.  GUSSONS'  TECHNICAL  Wl 

BROUGHTON,    MANCHESTE 
A  NOVEL  ATWOOD  MACH 

O^JMOfiB'  P«t*nt   iC«l»li«n  or  Tap*  Atw*o«  ] 

iud  tlie  Ai'n'ip]' 
sQ'i  may  tier  ft. 

An    AtrMtii. 
MotiQlj  tijUnafi-rjsi  AlLhMar.  I j.,^.  r,.  |  ,.u  rnr-   i.*|.: 

Ttn'  irui^hiiifl  i*  L-nt^pitniftci  wHl.  Uut  dtcftteirC  ac«W« 
i«  4ti  Ptij^  inii  iianirJe  f^if  SChO<ll  USQ« 

Cu»«<kns*    N«w    CiipVtlfcn     ay*t*m    OT 
EKpertmentnl    ftltschartica    r-    ot^'<I^-    •'f«4« 

S,  i       ■  ■;     '       .^■■hry  liVort.     '-  T ':  ■!■  ' 

■  .Liii.y-  Wl'  hjr. 
.11.1  tr.v.'y  ^/■hlmn  -■ 

FtetcHor's  Wave  1.inc  Trot  ley  App^rAty 


'nx£: 


SAFETY   PI  RETT 
FOR  STUDENTS   us 


SIMPLE. 

ACCIDENTS 
AVERTED. 

HlOHLr 

RECOMMENOeO 
IN  PLACE  OF 
ORDINARY 
PiPETTES 


PATENT    NO.  urn. 

Th«  cons  true  tioti  of  upper  tube  shown  In  enlarged  Illus* 

trAtion  guarantees  perfeci  surety, 

the  liquid  on  passing  ihrousrh  the  first  eapaJarv  tub©  into 

the  bulb  causes  a  slight  shock  which   b  dEstlnisily  fell, 

iTidlcating  that  mark  has  b«en  passed. 

Should  drawing  b^  continued,  only  Iho  sm^lest  drop  of 
Itguld  passes  through  the  second  capillary  lube  ewfnff  le 

its  fine  bore. 


PRICE  «d 


7d« 


i;- 


AO         loo  iv<Jtii». 
%!%        1/8  HicJv, 


INSTRUMENTS    OF    ALL    DESCRIPTIONS    HELD     IN     STOCK     FOR 

DEMONSTRATION  and  EXPERIMENTAL  WORK  m  the  SCIENCES :- 

Magnetism,   Electricity.    Sound,  Light*  Heat,  Mechanicait  Scmnc€, 

Chemistry,    Hygiene,     Biology,    Geology,    Physiology,    ©tc,    et 

CATALOGUES    FREE    UPON    APPLICATION. 


PHILIP    HARRIS    &    CO., 

instrument  and   Laboratory  Specialists, 

BIRMINGHAM    and 


1 


pMli^iu>  air  iiiuiiAnii  FLAT  AMD  lom,  LiHftUD,  jiKaAH  ^KUBr  Milt.,  K.i:.,  Amp  a(lM»4v,  iiurywijk^ 


1^^ 
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THE 


hool  Wor 


Monthly  Magazine  of  Educational  Work  and  Progress, 


[L,  No.  95.] 


NOVEMBER,    1906. 


r  Sixpence   Mois 

LVF.ARi.v    Volume   7>. 


Sixpence   Monthly. 

6d,  Net, 


CONTENTS. 
ORAL  gOESTIONING*     Hy  T,   RAVMONT,   M  A. 

ORAL  COMPOSITION  IN  JUNIOR  CLASSES.     My  NOKMAN  U  I  K AZKU.  15  A. 
IONS  FOR  A  FIRST  COURSE  OF  GEOGRAPHY.     Bj  J.  C.  CUNNINGHAM,   HA. 
HATION  AND  USE  OF  SCHOOL  GARDENS.     Hy  M.  SUKDERLAND-TAVLOH,  M,A 
CHING  OF  VULGAR  FRACTIONS.     Hy  L.  W.   WILSDEN.  MA.    ... 
PRESSIOMS  OF  NORWEGIAN  GIRLS'  SCHOOLS.     Hy  WlXIFltlMl  A.  TOnHUVTEK 
RY  EDUCATION   IN  ESSEX 
JER  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
OF  THE  CLASSICAL  ASSQCIATIOK  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

IG  MANY  BOOKS  

OGY  AS  A  LABORATORY  STUDY 

'  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL^  LEEDS      I  tllustmica) 
MUHGIATION  OF  LATIN  AND  GREEK 
*AEY  EDUCATION  IN  LONDON 
klD  CURRENT  EVENTS 
INTEREST:    GeneraM    SGofetisb;    Irish;     WeUh 
OF  RECENT  SCHOOL-BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS 
PKDENCE  : 
latioii  at  the  English  Univerilti&s^     Hy  AkilU'R  KOWNTREK,  U.A 
in  the  Common  Examination  for  EntPanoe  to  Public  SohooU.     Hy  E,  },   t'EilTFUL  K  i\ 
ii5  for  Ex  peri  m  en  tal  Ms  c  h  an  1  cs .     Hy  J .  SC I  i  O  KIEL  D,  \l  Sc ,,  A .  Ic .  C.  Si  - 
for  flehoola.     liy  Kt.  J  it, 11.  ARTIIIR  JL  U  AC  LAND  


I  LA. 


iLontJOU 
MACMILLAN     AND     CO.,     Limitk 

NliW    VOUIC:    TIIIl    MACMlto.AN    COMPANY 
1906 


DEPARTMENT  OP 
EDUCATION* 

PfCJO#IV£D 


DEC  3  -  1906 
LELAND  STAN  FORD' 
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THOMAS  NELSON  &  SO: 

I     Geographical  Series  for  Secondary  Sctiool 

THE  WORLD  AND  ITS  PEOPI 


A  Series  of  readable  Geograpliical  Manuals,  exactly  meeting  the  reqtilremea 
suggestions  of  the  new  Geography  Eegulatione  for  Secondary  Schools  issued  by  thj 
of  Education 

LIHT    OF    THE    SEHIES. 

The  British  Isles,    96  lllttstratiom.     Price  l/fi     Asia.    120  lIlustriUoQS. 
Europe.    125  liluslralioas*  Price  10     Australasia.    8*  liluslratlons, 


America.    34  IllustraUoas, 
^Africa,    10*  llluslratioas. 


Pri«  1/6    The  British  Empire.     183  Illtis. 

Price  1/6    The  World.    TO  lllustraled  Plal«s. 


f  till 

\ 


i(Ht     lliE    IMUKlt     FORMS. 
Xt  XV  Vohime  just  rf^ady.     Utile  Fotk*  &f  Other  Lands.     Ul  VulmiL^l  UhihUnlum^.     Pr 
First  Steps  in  GeosretpNy.    s  CoKmrtHi  Phite^,    piiLc  Uhl   \  Sea  and  Land.    8  Colourcfl 

England  and  Wales.    8  Coloureil  Platt;^.     Prjue  l/;i 
Statistleal  mfltter,  Lists  of  Largest  Towns,  Stc*,  are  pUced  at  the  end  of  each  book  for  re^dy  reference  U  m^moTlzktLW  * 
\*    COMPLETE    E&UGATtONAI.    CATALOQUC,     POST    FREE,    ON    APPLICATION. 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  35  and  36,  PaternosiKr  Row,  Lonrion,  i^.C;  Edinbargli ;  Dublio;  and  Nei  Y< 

DEIGHTON  BELL  &  CO.,  Gambrid 

BASSET    fA.     B.l 
AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  HYDRODYNAMICS  AND  SOUND.  SerrauU  Eciitmu.    U-  vi.H.l  .o..l  I'nli 
A  TREATISE  ON  PHYSICAL  OPTICS      .Sv^>,  U\^. 
AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  CUBIC  AND  QUARTIC  CURVES,    *ivo,  UV  flU 

THE  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY  OF  CO^^ICS.     By  the  P.cv.  U,  Tayia>h,  D  D..  LLl* ,  MAHnr  »f  ^^. 

Oiiiibi  itJgc.     Hi^litb  Kcliiioii,  Kevist-il,     Willi  a  Chapter  uii  Invtmtio  Orlitiiiii.     CroH»iHvt>,  5s^ 

pxt'bcmk  an  ihu  i»ojmctri'  *j|  Cotik'i*  tli.H  can  )»i  4ilitn1iiLd    --.T^t^Arw  ■/*/'/  f„t:r*fw 

WHIT  WORTH    <W.    A  J. 
SHOICE  AND  CHANCE     An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Permutations,  Combinatlans,  and  ProbabU 

640  Exercises,     liv  Tlrv.  W    a.  \VMnv\.Hnif,  M.A.,  St.  .Ii»hn".  rnlk'g..\  Ciirul»VM!-f.      Fifth  IviiM^u, 

f  4«'Uti     SVM,   7^.    'f^l. 

SEVEN   HUNDRED  EXERCISES,  including  Hijits  for  the  Solution  of  all  the  Questions  la 

Chanee/'     Witliii  Clmptor  mi  tlH*  SiiFjin^nUgii  of  oitctuin  Serii^a,  atnl  a  tiie^Ujim   I#eeiitr«»  ou   **l 
]1ul«w'>|iliy  *if  Chtince/*     liy  tlu»  same  Aiitlior.     Cruwn  Hvii  tS^, 

l)cm^  ^vo,  t'krth,  7b,  (Ifl,  ntit 
PETRONII  CENA  TBIMALCHIONIS.    Mii^il  with  I'litit-rtl  aiitl  »*:vplHnritoi y  x\ot«.-.  ana 
>l  At  iVttilnokr  Tolle^r,  Tdnj  bridge  :  Junior  Ceiifitu*  LTuiv'i"i>iLy  Ci^llny*.',  Diiiliauu 

"''"'■"   ■     ■■•■'■    '   ^    '■  ■  ■■    iKkiiMtifil  t.i  ■'•     I-'' ■■'■■"-   ■■''  1   -^ ■'l,n>i  ti»  njffklltiu  rimt^iMinl  fi*r  llicriif*!'  •     ■'■ 

audi:'.  hy  llio  Ar^  n'*, 

*    '  :iM   tvn<^\  ■  I  ;  I  hiiuli'hiu,  wht^i-c  ivu  hiivi>  »  frrvfto'i. 

F<>n1i.{.^  ,.-,  ,  ...    , .i4v«iHi'.   ,  .      ..,.    , , ,,.-,..., ,  ..II  Fku>l  ttMi.ii«liilkii*  of  I*   wtirk  iua  hriU'^t.  .    . 

Tyritll  UI  jitt  Jicftfjiuif^  

KOW  UKAin'.  flutji,  prite  7p.  TkI.  net. 
THE  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  I9D6- 1907,  with  Com, 

tioii   in   MulheiiiJitleH,    Mf^ul  SiitnLC*  Trifiu*^,   MLrluitiiriil    Stii&ijrei?  Tiipo^.  Tru; 
Kt*rvir<r»  Htii^lfiit**i  AgdrifUnnvl  Seii'ijiiL's,  Ftn-i'-ivtryi,  <i<jugmp1  ileal  ytiiditat  Military 


Camiikuhik:    DKIGHTON  BKLL  tfe  CO. 
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NORAGE  MARSHALL  &  SON, 

fEMPLE    HOUSE,   &  125,   FLEET  STREET,   LONDON,    E.G. 


^    HEURISTIC    ARITHMETIC.       %    Cuffokd 

•    -     .ML.1.1..  iS.-\  ,  iii'l  C.   E.  liKJv  M,A.,  nf  Went  Bwtiiachoul, 

1        MKTM'jr*  l!i*iiK,  :::^    fid.  t  KJLiaifLKiJ,  U. 

I  FIRST  BOOK  IN   ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 

i^.    ■       [  itR  TiiDWrtOff.      Pitrt   Ul.     (l*'roro  j^yniiiay  to 

].        '  •  fully  UluAtTutcd,  ifl.  CiJ.    UotubliiAi  m  ttmp^  a 

H.   :    1  ,     I  I  I  ,.  li-h  T.tlcrTiturt'  with  typicfil  pfiasnifeii. 

MOEXINQ     AND     PRECIS     WRITING.        By 

L     IL  \\   N.  KmitiHH.  U.A.,  kto  »cbt.lnr  uf  Trinity  CtOlwgtt,  Cmm- 


LITERARY    READING    BOOKS, 

HAKLUYT'S  ENGLISH  VOYAGES.      Kdited   by 


'  it.li.h.      Witli  ftii    Intr-nlwT hy  S(i 


ftrefullj  gmdtmtxd  axetirl»«ia  In  ItidoiciDg  and  PricU  WHttii^- 


I.LU  STR  A  T  r  VE      HI  STORY     MEDIJCVAL 

PERIOD    (t06G*14aT).      Edited   by   A,    Kiit['srKH,    nud    ti 
iJ.A_     U-lb,  fully  llJuaLratixi,  2i       ' 


.  lid. 


-ok  coQfftJit*  of  fttrikliig  pn^Aajfes  hijm  oHgltiiil  poiircea.  And 


ITANY     RAMBLES  -  Autumn. 

Tii<'^<-|^.     Liiupcluih,  fully  llln&trutc-d,  Ik 


By     Km.\ 


STORIES  FROM   THE  NORTHERN  SAGAS. 

KtHTtKi  by  A.  I\  SIjwor  »Tid  E>  E.  BrKioiiT  (Xcw  Kdltlou.) 
With  llhiiitmtiDtLB  by  W.  G.  CoLt^isowooD,  M.A  .  luul  K   MffRTOW 

STORIES  FROM  CHAUCER,    Arrauged  tor  Child- 
ren by  V.   L.  TitJMiHns,     VVirh  iKKtiy  muBilmttonji  *iui  Itvi^ig^m 

by  M    TiinM-MN.     Sfi-.'iiii  Kih!i..-[i      PHpc-  If.  lid. 

SELECTIONS  from  the  MORTE  D'ARTHUR 

OF  mm  THOMAS  MALOHV,  Kdil^d  for  thy  Mf^n  of  Sch-xiU 
by  C.  L.  Taostaoa.  1^'lth  Twclvi:  LUiutt^tiotiit  hy  Uklkm 
Strattwk.    Becoud  Bdttion.    Price  2t. 

THE    ROMANCE    READERS. 

Eriiiuil   y,y   tJ.    L.    ^'^►JiHo.v 
^CJ^.fcb,  fully  IllufttrAted.) 

TAUC3  FROM  THE  CREEK    -        -  -  .    Ifl. 

THE  CELTIC  WONDER  WORLD  *  -  U, 

STORtES  FROM  THE  LATIN   POETS-  -     1«. 

CHILDREN   OF  ODIN         .         -         .  _  -     i*. 

TALES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES    *  -  -     la. 


LW    EPUCATIONAL    CATALOGUE,    1906-7,    SPECIMEN     BOOKUETS, 
[Ae*,  WILL   BE    SENT   POST    FREE    ON    RECEIPT   OF    POST   CARD. 


ie:jl.eicxioi>^s  froive 

AUTOTYPE  COMPANY  S 

PUBLICATIONS 

■RMANENT  MONOCHROME  CARBONl 

OLD     MASTERS.     V^Z^^ 

da]  ColkvtintiH,  liujLudiri^  the  Nutiohull   lJalkry^  Luiidnm  ; 
I  i^jiirr?,  [*ire*flcn,  Fktranwt^,  SLc.^  flcc 


k  1^  C  O  lU        A  D^  A  niitiiQr^qj}  Colleethtu  of 

PUCnlH       nn  1  ■        ilspn>dufltkJM8     fmm    tlw 
»|  AraJ«Tiiy,  thv  Tnt*  OftUeiy,  ihc  Walter  Art  GftJJflrjf,  the 


Th«   Chhaf  Workfes  oi 
ttiis  Attll^f  nrc  copteri 


P.  WATTS,  R.A. 

»ETTI,    BURNE-JONES. 

bUtlTu  Mieri!  H  vif  VVisk:-  1  y  these  PiiiTit^ra, 

'CHINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 

liK\lliHA>'L>T.  JIULiiEI^.  DLHEK    MERVUxV,  dtc  ,  &u. 

ituaoH  of  Hbwo  l^HiiM  vrlll  be  »«]it  fre«  on  appUmtloo. 
,  |MirticulH|r4  wf  ivU  thus  Coiii|)any'fi  pnhHcj^tfitUB  ait  l'Ivih  In 

AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  CATALOGUE, 

tmt*  KtimciN,  with  Huudnjclft  of   MltiluLturo   FhoUi^imrlw* 
Atid  Tliil-H)>M?kfi  uf   Notithk  Autoty^i«# 

PuBt  Free.  Ujit  i?JUi-UJiif. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  CALLERY, 

N£W  OXFORD  STREET,   LONDON,  W.G. 


By   FHAfiCtS   STORR,   B.A.    Camh., 

Ctn t rut  Uitih  Bfiti * ^i  .   M'' r m . .  r* r .    t „  th /, ..',(,*,■*'!  O, ,.^h , ■ ,. / . f.  ./.., .,  t  Br^^ 
fyttaffriiffff    Hiphtr    U^nf*.    -V^ifW.    thMivd    "j    &^'.M^N.,r,    r,>ui    s^rt^ 


KWHTH  EDITION.     With  SupplamHi'tty  Ea>^kr  Ex^- 
'-iffvf.     FtajK  Siya,  ^f^h,  inttHtfH ltd.      l*tk€  (ht*   ShUliwj. 

Hints   on 

French  Syntax. 

CHEAPER  EDITION.     Priit  U.  n^L 

German    Deciensfons 
and  Conjugations. 

By    Help    of   l7eaao#i    and   Rhytn^m 


By    a.    O*    ANDERSON    ant$   F.    STORR. 

.^ECOXD  EDtriOX,      Croim  Hm,  doth. 
Pfire  One.  8hiliimj. 

French    Words 

and  Phrases. 


London:    WILUAM   RICE,    S,    Broadway g 
Ludgato  Mill,  E.C. 
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^H           COLLEGE    OF    PRECEPTORS. 

BIRKBECK  COLLB 

BREAMS    BUILDINGS,    CHANCERY    LAI 

ONIVEHSlTlf  OF  LONDON.-Cour^o^  af  ln*lrTji-liut»  fa 
inatioDi  for  the  8oieno*,  Arti,  ftad  L*w  D«fn*t.  \ 
niBed  Teaflheri  gf  tbe  Uuver»ity. 

Well  equipped  Laboratarie*  ler  Ghemittrj^  Brpenmeir 
Zoo  log  J,   Botany,  Gaotoffji  Miaermtogy,  and   MeteUi 

LECTURES'-ii  Political  Economy,  Cuftjuu^roiiil  Oec«J»pbj,C 
fctLiiikruptcy^  Equity  and  CooveynncUig.  I.«vtc. 

LAKGUAGES:  I^Atin ,  Greek,  Frouch,  Gorm^ui,  j9||iutlah,4^ 

CONJOINT  BOARD  :  Lecture  and  Prm-tlua  Work  tti^H 

SCHOOL  OF  ART  (l)Hy  and  EvQidugX-Oi^«1tig«  PtflS 
MorJtilHtig,  Life  ClsLS-'ioit,  Wood -Carr Milt,  &«• 

CIVIL  SERVlCE.-A5AiatantSiinre3'^ii  *jf  Ti*i«.  Pai«DCO 

Fnnjfcetttf  Frt€,     CaUmiitr  Etr/,  xbv  p^tt  5r£,  Ji  vm  u^ui 

^^^                                  DIPLOMA     EXAumATlom. 

^ft           LiDDOtiate,  iknd    Fellaw   at  the  Callet^fi   ojte  hftlcl  in   London   fltid  at 
^H          tiiv  folJowizii^  prgTinolal  LoenJ  Ceutretx— tii.,  Birmlnfb&m,  Briftol, 
^1          L«e4i,    LiTfirpooL    MaaPbtster^    Newcsstle-on-Tync,    &Dd    FJy month. 
^m          Tbi>  Asii?{!ii&t?thtp  and  Licrentiatoihip  IxAiomattoiki  &r«  faeld  twiee 
^H          »  j^eir,   Tis.,   ia  the  flrit   wpelt   in  Junnwj^  atid  the  fltft  WMk  Ib 
^B          Sc|itqmber.    Tka  FeUqwsliip  £xainiiihtit>ii  U  held  odJt  U  JuiiiATJ. 
^B             Tb^  Th^^rj  uid  F»irtioe  of  Mueiitifsm  it  an  obhgatory^  «abject 
^V           for  eftoh  ffTftde. 

■^             C&Ddid4t«9  &ri!  not  »<|iilred  to  fAta  in  ftll  aub^ectt  &t  one  EumlnA' 
^^^_  tfon. 

^^^^      £x&miai&tintL    fi^e.    Due    Gqliif* ;    the    loo&l    fee    »t    th«    Pro^bigi^ 
^^^p Centre*  ii  1U», 

^^^V      Fereoni   who    hare    psjicd   tbe  Ex&Eaimmtioa   in   tbe   Tbeorr  ftnil 
^V         Fraoticie  of  Edu^Jntlon  may  be  e^ttmined  prtMOtiealiy  for  OertlAofttet 
^H          of  AbilitTf  to    Tfaeh.    The    Prtketieal    Exuminflttaa   will    be   beM  in 
^f          Fnbrn&rj,  Maty,   uid   Ootober.    Thi)  fee   far  the  Pr&ctieal   EianLtDa- 

■  l^cni  ij  One  GnJnra. 

■  The  following  priiei  are  nwnrded  ;— Tlieory  nad  Prmctiae  of  Edaea 
n           iiou,     £1€;     Cliiisidt     (Greek    And    Lfttin),    ££ :     Mnthematks.      £5: 
^m          Ph^Aical    Science,    jCj.    A    ''  Doreok    ^ohDlArahlp/'    of   the    TAlee    of 
^H          £20,   to   the   candidate   who*   bMTiti^   mttended  two  Couraei.  of   thi^ 
^P          LeoturM  for  Tcacben  dcliTrerod  at  the  CoUefi-e  dnriaB-  the  preceding 
H           twelve  moothf,   and  having   pntBed  the  fall  eiaminatioa  for  a  Oof 

■  teg-e  Biploma,   itasidf  firii   In  the  KxtkmiiintLOii   in  the   Thearj   and 

■  ProctiM  of  Education. 

■  Tbe  Begnlationf  for  the  abore  Exarainfttioaa  m%j  be  obtained  on 

■  •ppJiaatfon  to  the  Seoretary.    The  papefi  sot  at  pa«t  Eiaounations 

■  are  printed  in  the  College  Oalendart,  prioe  2i.  Bd,  each,  free  bj  post. 

■  C.  K-  BODGSON,  B,A..  Secretar],. 

KING*S    COLLEGE,    LONDI 

tUaiwrilty  of  U»iidoaJ. 

OEPARTMENT    FOB  TRAINING    TEACHSBS  VQK  B 

SCHOOLS, 

Theory.  Fraoticep  and  History  of  Eduoation-^.  W,  Ai 
Profeiior  of   EdnoAtton  (Head  of  tbe   Deputment)* 

Ethics— BeT.  A.  Cauuqott,  D.Lit.,  0.D.,   Pttrfeewr  ol 
Mt'THl  FhJloHnhy. 

I'B,?ehologT.^4:r.   s.   Mnw,   M.A„   M-D.,    ProfecMr  ei 

The   Departmeai    ti   T«Oag]ii«ed  by    the  BoaH      *    '^  ^ 
Training    CoUegv     Ut     Secondary     Teaehera, 
He^ietraticn    Regolatfoni.       The    oonne«    whj 
work   in  eecondary  sohooli,  extendi  oTer   one    t*.***viuv 
ginning   in    October  or  January,     ft   ii   initftble   for  Ih 
preparing   ta   t»ke   the    Tea^^her'a    Diploma^    Uaivertxtj 
or  the  Certieeata  of  the  Teatiheri'  Trainl&g  Sytidie*!! 
of  Cambridgn. 

Tbe    fee    ia   iW    for    the    year,    if    paid     in    aidnm 
gaineae    p«r   tenn    {three   terms    In    the    ye&f)^     App|i« 
be  made  to  ^mor.   An^uaON,  Kictg'i  College,  gtrafldl  1 

THE   INCORPORATED 
FROEBEL     EDUCATIONAL     INS! 

TALGumrn  ROj^Di  Wiot  KaHvnvorcuf,  LoK&oli, 

(EeeognlBed  by  the  Board  of  Ednoatloci  mm  a  Traani: 

lor    Secondary    Teacb«ra.) 

CAdlrvuin    of    thm    C&mmitUtSir    W.     Mtfl 

Trea#ufffr— Mr.  0.  O.   MonrvTQK^  If  .A. 

SeCTi'tarff— Mr.    AHTHun    G.    STUOKUa.     MA 

TKAJNlNGCOLr-KiiE  FOH  TKACHEitS.   P,..t^*fHiI-Um  i 

KINDERGARTEN   AND  SCHOOL.    Srtui   Mittr-H»— Mil 

Stadent«  are  trained  for  the  Examitiatioiia  of  thm  Sal 

Union, 

TWO  SCHOLAEBEIPS  ct  £S0  eaob,  and  two  of  Jll  « 

for   two   jeam   at   the    Inrtitnte.    are   oiTor^d    Mttsatlj 

Student*  wbo   bare  paified  certain  reoogniaed  BxaalttaH 

FroBpefltniei    and    partlouLart    regarding    tba    8p«eiat 

the  Seholar»hipft  can  be  obtained  from  the  F^xtKXTMi^ 

■         BEDFORD  COLLEGE   FOR   WOMEN. 

^^B    The  M^f  Term  beKini  on  Monday.  November  nth. 

^^^f     The  GoUege  provldet  tnitmctioD  far  Si^deaU  preparing  for  the 

^^^^  "DniTereitj    of   Ix^ttiion    Deg-reofl    in    Arts,    Soleoae,    and    Preliminary 

H           Medi^'ine;  alio  inetructjon  in  siibjt^ctji  or  Gt^neral  Bdaeation. 

H             Thare  is  a  Train  in  p  Dpp»rtnietit  f^ar  1  eaobers,  a  Hygiene  Depart- 

^^^H  pent,  nnd  an  Art  Schrj^]. 

^^^^H    Studfnta  rmn  n-aide  m  the  Coli^ffv. 

^^^KWimpmrtmmftt  for    Prof «■•  tonal  Tratnlns   In  Taaehin  ^ 

H              StndeoU  *ri  admitted   to   the   Training   Couiic   in    Oetoher   and 

^ft          Jatitiary. 

^B             The  C7oar*e   inoladej   full   preparation   for  tlie  ExaminaticUB   for 

^H          tbti  Teaching  Dii>2on]a«  granted  by  the  Univeriitiei  of  London  and 

^H          Canibridge>  held  annnally  in  Deoember. 

H             Three   Soholarshipe  of   tbe   vain*  Of  £m  eaeb  ff»r   one  ^ea?  arm 

^^         offered  for  tbe  course   begjuning  Jan  nary.  1907. 

^^^m      Tbe  Sobotarthjpi  will  be  awarded  t^^  the  bait  oandidatea  holding 

^^^Va  degr«e«  or  eqniTatent,  in  Arts  or  Soifuec. 

^^^V     Applioaticni   ibould   be  returned   not  later  th&ii   December   IStb, 

^^^^ISOS,    to   tbe    EtAP   or   THE   Taii^riiiQ    DEPAitTUEHT,    from    whotn    the 

^^^Vfeieeeflsary  entrance  forms  and  nther  information  oan  be  obtained. 

^^^f     Full  particulBTfi  on  applioation  to  tha  Pbi^ipju,. 

M       DATCHELOR      TRAINING      COLLEGE 
^^                        FOR   TEACHERS. 

^^^B                                             Prttmpat—Miat  Riwi, 

^^^Hr^                                Other  Teaehen   and    Leotiirert. 
^^^P^Tldai  a  praotieal  ooiirte  of  profeiiional  training  for  Teaohen  in 
^^  flflOondary  Sobooli,  with  abandant  opportnDitj  for  oIbbb  tftaching  in 
tbe  DAlt)Ml£LOR  (£00    pnpilaj   and   other  iohoob. 
eTtrOUNTS    FBEPARKD    FOE    THE    CAMBRIDGE!    TEJICHKR8^ 

OBRTIFIOATB    AND    LONDON    TfiAOHlJVO    DIPLOMA 
FB£B    STUDBNTeniF   awarded    annnally   io   a   Onl^erflitj    Gradti 
Ate,    Al»  A   KINDERGAETEN  DiyiSION  preparing  for  the  Et 

aminationi  of  the  National  Froebel   i:Dion,     Al«> 

A   PRE PAiA TORY   DTTISION   preparing  for   Lend.   B.A.   er  Oam 

bridge  Higher  Looal  Honcmr*. 

Fe»i:    £1E   t«  £20   a   year  for  non  reiidenti. 

A   Qdmfortable   HALL   of   EKSIDENCE.     Termj   moderate. 

BPEGIAL   COURSES   OF    TRAINING    for   Teaobem   of  Piano    and 
Olait  Ringing, 

ITNIVERSITY   COLLEGE,   BRISTOL.    Sc^« 

^      are   organii4d    for   tba    Matrioulattaii,    FreHinlBafJ 
Inter  mediate    Arti.    Intermediate    Soienoe,    Intermaitai 
(B-D.)    and   B.A,   and  B.Sc.   Degree   Eiaminatioiu  of  «b 

for  the  Training  of  Secondary  Teaobere  Cotnpoatlioa  1 
of  tbe  abofe  Conrte*,  £13  ISs.  per  ieseioD,  Rrngmntb 
Guinea, 

Complete  Three  Teare'  Con  net  are  arraamd  fisr  Q 
Meahanioal,  and  Electrfeal  Engineering,  and  Cnnrwt  1 
Intending  |o  beoome  Arehitocts  and   Surrey ora. 

The  Oollaf«  fi  the  only  Initiation  in  the  Weec  ^f  li^ 
protldei  oompiete  Medioal  and  Dental  Currianla. 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Studentt  ia  under  tbe  mfH 
Lady  Tutor. 

For  full  inforraatiDn  tee  Prospectnii,  which  will  %m  lir 
on  ftppliPatian      JAMES  RAFTP.R.  RegUtrar  and  Se«P« 

ROYAL  HOLLOWAY  COLLEGE 

(UNIVER81TV  OF  LONDON). 

TtiK   LENT  TERM    BEGTN8  on  JANUARY  Tth.  Iti07.     The  College 
^^^H    1                                   Tor  thu  lAindi^n  Dcgrevw  in  ^cinnco  and  Arti,  and  for 
^^^H  1                                 rd  Uonotir  ExatnLnatfona. 

^^^1                                   >  .^holarfthipw,  Froin  £Sb  to  £60  u  year,  and  «  certain 
^^^^  11IL1..IH  V  *.'i  iiur^jjlee  oi  not  martf  thnn  MW,  teimbk  fur  throe  ycarK,  wUI 
^^^■Ik  offertfl  for  tiompetltion  in  June,  1907. 
^^^r     Ft^r  farther  pardoylar*,  apply  to  the  SBcaErABV,  Royal  Holloway 

i  r 

CHURCa    EDUCATION    CORPORATlOf 

CHERWELL    HALL,    OXF 

Training  Collfl^e  for  Women  Second aj^y  TtMl 

Prii9ripat—UiMM  CATHaajirz  L  Dodd,  >1.A..  If^tc  Leel^H 

at  the  University  of  MatinhMtcr   ^^| 

atndenlB  are  preporad  for  the  Oxf<.»rd  Tduzher'*  Of^| 
bridge  T^cher'a  Certificate,  the  TnAOher'a  Inplcnnd  ^f^ 
of  London  p  an d  tl)e  B  igber  FtiDebal  Ci^ifloAtcu  Fajtli  illtfiW 

v.,  1906.]      The    School    World — Advertisements 
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Eeidj,     Part  IT.    In  two  Tnlmuefl.    Demy  Svo,  SHa.  not, 

y  of  DifTerontlml  Equationa.      Hy  A.  H. 

rxB,    So.r*.,    F,R,S.,    8(uiJcnMi    l*rofe**or    of    Pare    lC«tlie^ 
I,   Pfillow    of   Trinity   Colleg-e^   Cambridg-p. 
|r,    will    tT€»t    of   Pmtial     IHffetfJitiai    EquaUon*     in    tw<» 
th«  &nf  dpi  toted  ID  Kin]  J  to  ^uationi  af  tbis  firat  order.  »nd 

•  let   tbt?   Quntiil^riitiDii  of   pftrliftL   equfttioni   of  tbt?   ccoond 

Ei&rderi.  mftinli-  inTol?ing  tivo  indepeadcnt  T%riabL«ii. 
Ei^d^v,    Sepond  Editusiip  Kctlicd.    Uemf  Bto,   12*, 
He&t  Mechaniev.     Ati  Introductory  TreAtiftt? 
10    FrifttiT  N  -      '     fivnftKiU*,     By    A,    E,    H,    Love,    D.fid.> 
U  6«dJoJni.   rri.fe-sor  of  Nalurftl  PhiloKJpby  in  tlm  Unitflr- 
sl  Oiford. 

ftugi>A  wtii«>)   haTo  bwn  ntad^   Id   tbif  edition  srt;,  for  the 

t,  of  thir  ii^tQrfl  of  ft  rejifraniremeDt  of  tbe  ordtir  of  tbe 

The    main    objet^ta    in    Tiew    h%re    bfflo    to    preicnt    thr 

I   ft  l&is  ftliftrnot  fwhjou,   tmd  to   ftTold   long  prellminarr 

2fow  RfBdT*     Second   Edition.     Demy  Sto^  I6i, 

jctfon  of  Electrjcfty  ttirouifh   Oases- 

,  J.  Tirou«o^,   D.Sc.p  UL:1L,  rb,D.,  F.R.8.,  Carebdiih  Fro- 

*  of   BxpiMMmpiital    Phjaica.     {Cambridge  Pht/ttcal  Sfrtet^) 

*f  from  Prefatg  ta  Stcsnd  EditKin,—"  I  brnte  made  miDj 
Id  thit  edition,  and  a  conaideTable  part  of  it  bfta  booD  r« 
e  tbe  bopt  of  introducrln^  n{?w  material  in  n  more  [og^iaal 
becteMi]  ftirm  thfcn  ooold  he  done  by  raorely  adding  new 
bi  to  the  old  edition.  Tbia  b»s  inereaa^d  the  aiae  of  tbe 
the  other  hand,  the  publication^  atnee  tbe  flrat  edition  of 
c,  of  Ilutherford'*  ^aditriirfiiitji';  baei  enabled  me  to  omit 
fiber  fnllj  trf^ntet!   by  ttutberford/" 

iaw  Ready.    New   Edition ^  Keviied.    Crown  4to*  Ca, 

on     Qualitativo    AnalysiSt    Concise    and 

matory.  By  H.  1.  H,  FBjrrgif.  8c. l>,.  F.ES..  M.A..  F.I-a, 
^  irniT*«i'aity  Lecturer  in  Chomiatry,  Canibridir*. 
I  from  ri^f/flffl— "  III  tbe  preauDt  editinn  the  E^enerat  aim, 
^  {irranpEDcnt  of  the  hcxjk  reomiD  unchanged;  but  in 
rf^<en(  n.dYani>ea  and  deTelopmenti  in  the  tcienoe,  it  bat 
id  neoci»ary  ta  jnnk<?  a  complete  rtTition  of  the  whole  work, 
jwriTe  a  ponaiderable  portion  of  it.*' 

Now  Ready,     Crown  8to,   4». 

nomotry  for  Bearinners*  By  J.  W.  Mi^iu:kh, 

Senior  Mathematical  Maiter.  Royal  NaTal  Oollege,  Dart^ 
It. 
:  frtfm   PrifftCfi. — *'  Tbi*  book   baa  gfown   oqt  of  some  notea 

prepared  aouiD  yunrt  ago  fur  junior  claiiea  at  Dtsndle 
tid   expanded    Later   for  the   uae  of  Cadets  at  Ofbome  and 

<iw  Beady*     Tentb    Edition,   KflTi»e<i   apij   Eiilar^ed. 
blxirn  Fcap    Bto.  7b,  «d. 

Uoments    of  Statics    and    Dynamloc 

L.  Luwii,  M.A.,  profeasiir  <<<t  Mathematica  at  the  Royal 
w^  Cnllegd    (Univeraity    nf    London). 

{Pitt  Prffgs  Mathematicat  Senet.) 
blialieH  AQ|iianit<fly,  BtAtlCs,  4=^.  f'^fl.  ;  DyriAfmlcsi  3n.  M. 
\  frtrm  Pt*iiice  to  "  JS'fffJ^^f*/"— "  The  book  bai  been  lome' 
r»d«  and  t  hrjpe  improved,  for  thja  edition,  and  the  type 
t^wsi.  Grapbie  valntiimi  have  been  introdqeed  mnoh 
Id  more  uae  bat  been  madi?  wt  i^raphio  methodi  throu^botit 
More  experimental  vork  Ita*  al»o  be«^  introdaoed.  .  .  .  In 
whffn  tha  numbifg  0/  the  Arfi4il«§,  or  S^tt  of  ExAmjiitit 
m  iho*^  sf  th0  pr€Pwn$  edition,  the  original  numbsr  kat 

fnm  Prfiac*  io  *'  nmutmicar—"  Tt  haTing-  become  dciir^ 
h«et  thi>  t^pe  for  a  new  edition,  I  have  takifn  thn  oppor 
tboroufhly  OTerhatilinf  tbe  whole  book.  Ita  general  loope 
0d,  bnt  I  hnTe  introduced  more  graphioa]  and  experimental 

fh*  fOfff  li'htre  tht  number  of  an  article  dtfffftg  fram 
k*  pritrttiu*  edition,  the  ttrif/inal  iiumbBr  hut  Wvn  inxerted 
?fret/* 

Eeady  Jminediat«ly,     Crown  frro.  3*, 

w  Method  of  Teaching  Ghemistry  in 

lAia*     By  A.  M.  Hront^,   H,Sc.  (Lund mi  1),  Srknix- Mint rt^  oJ 
■X.C.    Sec.indary     SohocvL     El t bam,   and     R,     Stf**.     B-80. 
Seiriice    jfiatre«a    of    the    North    Londun    Colle^te 


Rwr^ 


_  m  />r(-/iicp.— "  In  thia  Jittle  book  we  ha  re  endearonred 
0Ht  a  new  niftht^d  of  tearhinsr  elomenlarj  cheDilatry  in 
i    tnethod    baaed    entirely    apon    the    prlniiple    of    working^ 

known  tti  the  nnkDown.  .  -  *  Tbe  children  build  np  atep 
ihtrlT  knawlFilf«  of  maDr  choiDJcaL  anhitjanoei  wbioli  they 
nai'lt^*  prepared*  and  of  which  they  have  found  the  pro- 
Only   in   a   few  inatancei  are  thoy  ^Yen  a  new  anbatanoA, 

tlien  it  ii  introdo*^  In  conDection  with  their  work  from 
-at  atandpoiTit,  or  became  it  ia  used  in  1  manufaeturinj? 
In  Ihit  way  tbe  children  are  taught  t«>  rc<al1iae  that  the 
I   intimately  connected   with  their   e'^ei^day   life/' 


!  A 


Now  Rcivdy,     Crown  tJiTO,  4*.   nt'ts 

An  Introduction  to  Comparative  Philoloey 

for   CI&amtcJLl    atudontfti      Jiy  i.    li     K]:>Mi>Mf!i    M.A,,  Iktv 

Scholar  ^»r  Jciiua  Ciillepc,  Cnmhridge,  isBiitanl  Maater  at  Hepton 

SoUotiL 

Hztraet  fretii  Preface.—"  In  preparing  pupil t  fur  clnaaical  aeholar- 

fhipa  I  hod  loDB  felt  the  want  of  a  hook  ou  comparatiTt  pbilologj 

aJilapted    to    their    attainmenti,    and   now«    in    oomptling    ihit    Little 

Introduction,  1  have  tried  to  aiipply  it/' 

Ri?adT   ]Dmii?diflti'lv.     !^(?<*iind   Edition,    Reviied*     Large  Crown  ivu, 
10?.  ed,  Det. 

History  of  OJassicai  SoHoiarsHip  from  the 

si.tth  Ceiitun  11  r.  to  the  End  of  the  Middile  A^ji  *.  With  Cbrono- 
logical  Tabloa,  Faoaimllea  from  Mjinn»Qript«,  nJjd  itluT  tUuatra- 
tioni.  By  Joiijs  Envi«  Bknvrs.  Litt.|>.,  Felkm  mul  LiHtur**r  of 
St.  John'#  College,  and  PnbLiu  Orator  in  the  Unitvraity  of 
Cambridge. 
Closfjcal  /teriiii- — '"  A  w^rk  teflming^  with  detailed  and  varied 
infofniatiun  on  an  afttoijnding  mnltiplicity  of  moft  intereaiin^  topic*." 

Royal  8vo,  with  HI   ILluatrationa  aod  5  Mapi.     1S».   met. 

A  Oompanion   to  Qreek  Studies,     F:ujite(!  by 

Li£QMi«D  Wkiilet,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peiiibrnko  College,  Univereity 
Lect(tr«?r  in   Aaeient    Hiitoryn 
The  Cont^nta  include  ehapterji   on   Oeogriiphy.    Faitna  and   fTura  ; 
HJatitryj    Literature.   PhiLoaophj,  and  Scienqe;    Art,   Mytho3:ogy*  ajid 
IU<ti^'jii>ii,     L'ubli^    Anti^uitx^j^ .    Private    Antiquitic*.   Criticitm    and 
Interpretntifjn- 
A  detailed  proap«etnt  wtQ  Ihi  attiat  on  appLieatioa- 

A  Qrammar  of  Classical  Latin,  for  ub€  in  Schciok 

and  CoLLej^'^ea.     By  AnTura  Sioutif,  MA.,  farmerlv  Master  ef  the 
K intra   ^hoLort    in    Wealminster    i^^ebooL    late    dead    llaiter   of 
Birkenhead  tS4<hoDL    larire  croun  Sto,  61. 
Athenaum.—''  Mr.  Sloman  haa  protJncod  an  excellent  book,  marked 
by  patience,  intifht,  and  in  dependence.    In  460  p«K«e  he  hai  pro- 
vided a  gramniar  of  eLa»iioal   Latin  that   wilt  jtipplv  alL  the  want* 
of    peibiio    aohooL    and    nniTetaity    atadenta.     By    '  CHa»iical    Latin  ' 
li  meant  that  artiAcia!  literary  dtiJeet  of  whioh  CicKfto  and  Caegmb 
are  tbe  reoogniaed  cxponenta  in  proee,   Vnou.  Ovid,  and   Bon^cm 
In  po«try. 

New  Edition  (IDOfl).     Now  Heady.     U.  OJ. 

Elementary    Oonrimerclal    GeoKrapliy.      By 

H.    n.    MtLL,    D.Sfl,,    LL,D..    lunixci-Ly    Lihrarmn    tn    the    Royal 

(iettfraphiciaL  Sooiety. 

The   bonk  hat  been  revited  throughout  by  the  aid  »!  the  latait 

uffiuiaL   publieationij    and   largely    rewritten    after   v tatting    inott    of 

the  etiuntriea  uf  Euroiie,  North  Ameiriea,  and  ^Qvtli  and  Kast  Afrtra. 


Pitt  Press  Series^     ^ew 


Vfiinmes, 

Ft?lluw 


Pllny.-Book  VI,    Edited  hv  J.  D.  in-.yv,  M  a.. 

of   Trinity-   Cijile^^e,   Cambridge,    'la,  Gd. 

Oolloquia  l.atina,  adapted  from  Erasmus. 

With  Nutet  and  Vocabulary  by  O.  M.  Enwinnv^,  M.A.,  Fulluw  aati 
Lecturer  of  Sidney  Suiiex  College^  Camb ridgy,  £yrmiy  Hrmlfi. 
The  origitiaL  text  of  ErAimun  bai  been  freely  dealt  with,  in  order 
to  tecure  greater  aimplicity  of  vocabulary  and  syntax  :  and  aotoe  uf 
the  dialognes  have  been  oontiJerably  ihortened.  It  la  hoped  thar 
a  lelfwtioii  of  "  dramatJe  idyLle,  "  thua  adapted,  wiU  profe  a  ui«fui 
and  entertaining*  reading  iKxik  fur  young  atudenta, 

Siibjectt   ftif   the   Cmnhridtfit   Loral   ^.'Jdin«.,    IWor. 

Qotdsmlthp— The  Traveller  and  The  Deserted 

Vi|lA|^«.     Kdiled  [>y  \X    Miuikon    M.A.,   ^^enioi    Eugluh    MwJitt'T. 
Aberdeen  Orammar  School.     It.  Go. 

Scott.  -The  Talisman.    Kflited,  with  Intf^iocttou, 

Niftca.  and  Olo#i«ry,  hr  A.  8.  (iati,  li.A.,  iojnetiioe  fieholar  of 
Trinity  CoUego,  Canibridire*    2i. 

Oorneille^-Le  Oid.  Eiiiied,  with  Iniro*iuction  4ii(l 
Notea,  by  E.  W,  Kv«,  MA.,  late  Head  Haater  &t  Unlvertity 
DoU^ge  Bclifiol,  London,  [A'rtirly  Itead^ 

Noit  Rtadp.  a  feiftnr^,  tFHh  da  Appendix  om  f^*e  T^afhin^  of 

Malot.— Reml  en  An^leterre*    A  Select irm  from 

Smt*  J^4imill«.    Bditad  by  Mixqaket  de  0.  VnaiM,,  of  Newnham 
College,   Camhrldfa.    fla. 


Caesar. -De  Bello  Qallico,     Book  VII.     The 
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iRT    OF    ORAL    QUESTIONING, 

By  T.  Raymont,  M.A. 
ig  Department,  Gddsmith«*  College,  S.E, 

purpose  of  the  foUowing  notes  is  to  deal 
a  strictly  practical  way  with  an  inn- 
rtant  practical  point  in  teaching.  The 
11  remark  that  we  conJinu  ourselves  to 
:ioning^.  A  ^reat  deal  might  be  said^ 
ps  needs  to  be  said,  on  the  art  of  com- 
paper  of  questions  for  a  written  exam- 
ut  that  is  not  our  present  concern, 
honoured  use  of  the  question-and-answer 
teaching^  is  exempli  lied  In  the  familiar 
catechism.  Thi;?  form  of  Instruction  is 
ustifiab!e  on  the  i^round  that  if  a  de- 
d  ts  to  be  taug^ht,  there  arc  advantages 
,it  down  in  very  definite  term.s.  But  we 
a  for  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  those 
d  this  means  at  least  that,  as  a  rule, 
re  questions  and  answers  are  necessary 
ar  on  the  printed  pa^*^- 
ttory  of  teaching  furnishes  well-known 
mf  the  application  of  the  catechetical 
per  subjects  than  religion,  Mangnall's 
[  and  Joycc^s  Diafog-ues  are  cases  in 
bese  little  systems  have  had  their  day, 
all  practical  purposes,  have  ceased  to 
xplain  why  would  be  to  anticipate  much 
^stance  of  the  following  remarks, 
ing  with  the  use  of  questioning  in  the 
ass-room,  we  must  begin  by  drawing  an 
distinction  J  and  the  distinction  will 
be  best  brought  out  by  a  consideration 
ustrative  examples,  of  kinds  which  fre- 
Ccur  in  the  course  of  a  day's  teaching. 
j  us  suppose  that  a  junior  form  has 
^j  or  read*  a  descriptive  account  of  the 
Joan  of  Arc.  Such  a  conversation  as 
Ing  will  perhaps  take  place  subsequently 
he  teacher  and  certain  pupils  :^ 
fWas  there  so  mtnh  tlghrinj*  in  France  in 
f  reign? 

{e  Henry   VL   was   Cfil!F?d  King  of   France,   nnd 
ere  not  willing  to  have  him  as  king, 
mt  city  did  the  Ktifjlish  wish  to  take? 

the  dtv? 
S,  Vol.  8.] 


Q.  Who  was  she? 

A.  A  peasant  girl  tn  i*  anmll  French  %*tllagf:, 

Q,  What  kind  of  girl  was  she? 

A.  A  good  girl;  a  piaus  girl;  a  brave  girl;  .*  simple 
girl.     (From  various  pupaU.) 

Q.  What  made  her  thinii  of  offering  her  help? 

A.  She  said  she  was  told  to  do  so  by  an  iingel  in  a 
dream. 

Q.  What  did  her  friends  do? 

A.  They  [aaghed  ai  her,  and  tried  lo  prevent  her, 

y.  Did  Joan  give  up  her  pliin? 

4,  No»  She  determined  to  see  the  king,  and  she  did 
see  him* 

And  no  on.  At  this  point  we  need  nol  pause 
to  inquire  into  the  entire  wisdom  of  the  teacher's 
procedure.  We  merely  observe  that  this  g^eneral 
procedure  is  quite  customary. 

Our  second  example  shalf  be  from  a  lesson  in 
arithmetic.  SuppfJSt.*  that  some  preliminary  work 
in  fractions  has  been  done,  and  that  the  soluti4>n 
of  an  easy  complex  fraction,  say  |  of  ^,  is  now 
proposed.  Our  imaginary  conversation  might 
proceed  as  follows  :— 

Q.  How  miiny  fifths  are  there  in  a  whole? 

A.  Five.  (Here  a  straight  line  might  he  divided  into 
five  equal  parts.) 

Q.  U  each  fifth  were  cut  into  three  equal  parts*  how 
many  parts  would  there  be  akogether? 

4.  Fifteen*  (Let  this  be  represented  in  the  diagram  by 
sttbdi vision  of  the  five  parts.) 

0.  And  what  part  of  the  whole  is  each  of  these  smaller 
parts  ? 

A.  A  fifteenth, 

Q.  How  much,  then,  is  a  third  ol  a  fifih? 

4.  A  fifteenth, 

Q.   How  shall  we  write  that  down? 

4*  (after  some  hesitation).  |  of  ^  =  j\. 

Q.  l^ook  at  the  diagram^  and  tell  me  how  many  of  the 
«i mailer  parts  make  a  third  of  /(jur^fifths, 

4.  Four 

Q.  Then  what  is  a  third  of  four-fifths? 

4.   Four-fifteenths, 

Q.  How  shall  we  write  that  down? 

^*  Jl  of  t  =  iV     f*^  pupil  does  Ulis,) 

Q.  If  awe^-third  of  four-fifths  is  four-fifteenths,  what  will 
lu'tj-lhirds  of  four-fifths   be? 

•L   Fight -fifteenths. 

Q,   How  tihall  we  write  that  down? 

A.  J  ofl  =  A 

No  experienced  teacher  will  suppose  thai  the 
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actual  lesson  would  proceed  with  the  smooth 
regularity  suggested  above.  Little  would  be 
gained,  however,  by  the  attempt  to  transfer  to 
print  the  **  by-paths  and  indirect  crooked  ways  *' 
of  the  duller  pupil.  It  is  enough  if  we  have  fairly 
set  down,  in  a  general  way  what  would  probably 
take  place. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  two  examples.  In 
the  first,  the  pupil  has  been  led  to  recall  certain 
facts,  to  exercise  his  memory;  in  the  second,  he 
has  been  led  to  think  out  a  new  fact  on  the  basis 
of  certain  facts  previously  known,  or,  as  we 
commonly  say,  to  exercise  his  intelligence.  The 
first  involves  the  apprehension  of  facts  ;  the  second 
involves  the  apprehension  of  relations  between 
facts,  i.e.,  it  involves  thinking.  In  the  first,  the 
facts  are  connected  as  a  temporal  series;  in  the 
second,  they  are  connected  by  logical  necessity. 
To  question  a  class  by  the  first  method  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter;  to  question  a  class  by 
the  second  method  is  a  thing  that  usually  requires 
closer  thought  and  longer  practice. 

We  now  see  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible 
to  construct  an  arithmetical  catechism,  because 
the  question-and-answer  method  is  here  robbed 
of  all  its  value,  unless  the  answers  are  of  the 
pupils*  own  making.  We  might  have  a  catechism 
of  history,  provided  we  are  contented  with  the 
bare  facts,  and  provided  we  do  not  mind  if  most 
of  the  life  and  soul  is  knocked  out  of  the  teaching. 

Some  people  have  set  up  a  distinction  between 
**  fact-subjects,"  such  as  history  and  geography, 
and  **  faculty-subjects,"  such  as  arithmetic, 
geometry,  grammar,  and  science;  and,  on  the 
strength  of  that  distinction,  they  have  committed 
themselves  to  rather  sweeping  propositions  re- 
garding the  relative  educational  values  of  these 
subjects.  The  above  illustrations  are  by  no 
means  intended  to  imply  acceptance  of  such  a 
doctrine.  Every  subject  is,  of  course,  a  **  fact- 
subject,"  but  every  subject  is  also  a  **  faculty- 
subject,"  provided  we  teach  it  well,  and  provided 
the  pupil  is  ripe  for  the  thinking  processes  that 
are  involved.  We  have  tried  to  teach  history  and 
geography  and  literature  to  children  under  ten, 
adopting  a  lively  treatment  on  the  narrative  and 
descriptive  level,  and  avoiding  all  that  is  reflective 
and  strictly  scientific;  and  we  have  largely  suc- 
ceeded. We  have  also  tried  to  teach  arithmetic 
and  grammar  to  children  under  ten,  without  avoid- 
ing what  is  strictly  scientific ;  and  we  have  largely 
failed.  We  have  found  out  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  begin  formal  grammar  so  early,  and  many  of 
us  are  beginning  to  suspect  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  begin  formal  arithmetic  so  early.  We  can 
cause  a  pupil,  by  our  questions,  to  think  about 
— to  compare  and  to  contrast — the  facts  brought 
before  him,  whether  the  subject  be  history  or 
geography  or  arithmetic,  but  not,  as  a  rule,  when 
he  is  only  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  Instead 
of  distinguishing  between  **  fact-subjects  "  and 
**  faculty-subjects,"  we  ought  to  distinguish 
between  teaching  which  does,  and  teaching  which 
does  not,  involve  on  the  pupil's  part  a  real  effort 
of   thought;    and   this   is   an   affair   of   treatment 


rather  than  of  subject.     The  second  kind  o 
tioning  illustrated  above  is  usually  enjoye 
boy    of    eleven    or    twelve,    but    not    by 
children. 

Every  good  teacher  occasionally  emplo} 
is  called  Socratic  questioning,  i.e.,  he  sor 
frames  his  questions  with  the  view  of  shov 
the  pupil's  ignorance  or  carelessness,  am 
doing  he  is  often  able  to  give  a  valuabh 
intellectual  training. 

The  following  colloquy  between  Jones 
teacher  will  serve  as  an  illustration  : — 

Teacher.  Jones,  can  you  define  parallel  straight 

Jones  (promptly).  Yes,  sir.  Straight  lines  whic 
meet. 

T.  {meditatively).  Ah !  Straight  lines  which 
meet.  (Draws  on  the  board  two  obviously  no 
lines  not  produced  far  enough  to  meet.)  Then  I 
these  lines  are  parallel? 

/.  (taken  aback).  No,  sir. 

T.  But  they  certainly  do  not  meet. 

/.  (rather  hurt).  No,  sir ;  but — well,  of  course, 
to  say  even  if  they  are  produced  ever  so  far. 

T.  Well,  is  that  far  enough?  (Produces  the  lin 
as  the  edge  of  the  board,  but  in  the  divergent  dir 

/.  (somewhat  flustered).  No ;  but  they  would  m* 
produced  them  the  other  way. 

T.  I  did  what  you  told  me.  You  really  meant 
they  are  produced  ever  so  far ? 

/.  (relieved).  Both  ways.  . 

T.  Quite  so.     How,  then,  do  you  define  paralle 

/.  (triumphantly).  Lines  which  never  meet,  eve 
duced  ever  so  far  both  ways. 

T.  H'm.  Now  suppose  these  two  pencils  to 
lines.  (Holds  them  one  over  the  other  in  differen 
Would  they  ever  meet,  even  if  produced  ever  so 
ways? 

/.  (suspicious  of  further  trouble).  N — no,  sir. 

T.  Then  I  suppose  they  must  be  parallel? 

/.    (humbly).  No,    sir. 

T.  What,  then,  is  wrong  with  your  definition? 

/.  (dismally).  Indeed,  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Socrates  would  probably  have  been  cor 
this  point  to  leave  the  abashed  Jones  to  I 
thoughts — sadder,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
but  with  no  more  positive  knowledge  than 
The  school  teacher's  purpose  would  not,  h< 
be  quite  realised.  Continuing  the  convei 
he  asks  Jones  to  hold  the  two  pencils 
parallel  position.  Jones,  who  knows  p 
quite  well  when  he  sees  them,  brightens  i 
obeys  with  alacrity.  After  some  furthei 
tioning,  the  boy  suggests,  or  intelligen 
quiesces  in  the  suggestion,  that  the  line 
be  in  the  same  plane,  and  he  amends  his  dc 
accordingly. 

Jones   has   been   taken   as  an   example 
careless,  slapdash  sort  of  pupil.     If  Jones 
happen  to  add  conceit  to  carelessness,  th 
sional  employment  of  the   Socratic  metho 
help  to  cure  him  of  both  infirmities. 

\Iost  of  the  books  on  teaching  contain  ai 
of  rules  regarding  oral  questioning,  some  oi 
certainly  savour  of  pedantry.  You  are  to 
instance,  to  avoid  questions  that  admit  of 
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swered  by  a  simple  '*  yes  "  or  *'  no,*'  because 
*y  encourage  guess-work.  Sometimes  they  do 
it  not  always,  as  seems  sufficiently  obvious  from 
e  abo%*e  dialogfue.  A  teacher  oug-ht  not  to  need 
pchamcal  rules  in  order  to  reduce  guess fng  to 
lall  proportions.  When,  however^  a  teacher 
fes  a  series  of  questions  which  require  bare 
dfiosyllabic  assent »  hi?^  questioning  is  altogether 
lirious.  He  might  as  well  put  the  questions  in 
t  form  of  statements,  because  they  ensure  no 
on  of  thought  or  of  memory, 
Ag'ain,  you  are  sometimes  enjoined  to  a%'oid 
ijptjcai  questions t  i.e.,  questions  which  take  the 
irm  of  requiring  the  pupil  to  complete  an  un- 
ished  statement.  This  is  another  piece  of 
dantry.  EJtiptical  questions  are  often  a  con- 
tiient  mode  of  teaching,  especially  when  a  lesson 
b^ing  rapidly  revised.  The  only  warning  neces- 
ry  is  that  such  questions  shall  not  become  so 
tmerous  that  their  use  amounts  to  an  awkward 

nnerism, 

^stly,  you  are  sometimes  advised  to  insist 
on  answers  in  complete  sentences.  If  this 
ivere  followed  implicitly^  parts  of  the  above 

ilogues  would  have  to  be  revised  in  this  kind 

way  : — - 

},  What  great  rity  dJd  the  English  wish  to  take? 
,  (The  English  wished  to  take)  Orleans. 

Who   saved  the  city? 
,  Joan  of  Arc  (saved  the  city). 

is  easy  to  see  that  this  practice  mi^ht  become 
Intolerabie  nuisance  ^  because  it  interferes  with 

naturalness  of  the  conversation,     Answering^ 

rliole  sentences  has  been  recommended  on  the 

md  that  speaking-  in  sentences,  rather  than 
scraps  of  sentences,  gives  the  scholars  belter 
trtice  in  oral  composition.  This  aim  is  to  be 
imended,   but  we  should   try  to   realise   it   in 

e  a  different  way.  In  the  history  dialogue 
en  above  (from  entire  approval  of  which  we 
tefully  guarded  ourselves)  the  children  do  not 

the  best  kind  of  practice  in  oral  composition 
rfiich,  by  the  way,  is  the  same  as  saying  that 
f  do  not  revise  their  history  lesson  in  the  best 
d   of   way.     They   make  detached  statements, 

the  sequence  of  those  statements  (a  most  im- 
tant  element  in  composition)  is  left  entirely  to 

questioner,   Le..  to  the  teacher.     Instead  of 

,  one  or  two  of  the  scholars  should  give  a 
llinuous  rt^sume  of  the  lesson.  The  others 
uld  be  on  the  look-out  for  omissions  and 
uderSf  and  the  teacher's  questions  %vouId  aim 
ly  at  keeping  the  speaker  on  the  right  track. 
this  kind  of  lesson  too  many  questions  spoil 

teaching. 
urate  recall,   clear  thought,    and   adequate 
ion — these,  and   nothing  less  than  these, 

Id  be  the  teacher's  aim  whenever  he  questions 

class. 


fifpmann'$  Picture  Vccahulary.    German  ;  First  Series. 

nf  J     M*  n^'t.^-The^  are  the  same  pictures  aa  are  to  be 

fn  the  French  vocabularies  we  have  noticed  already. 

words  iire  now  in  German.     We  speak  from  personal 

eriencp  when  wo  say  ihat  t^tudents  use  these  vocabularies 

greiit  pleasure,  and  find  them  most  helpful. 


THE    USE    OF    ORAL    COMPOSITION     IN 
JUNIOR  CLASSES. 

By  No  Bit  AN  L*  Frazer,  B*A. 
Whltgift  School,  Croydon- 

THERE  is  no  need  here  to  dish  up  once" 
more  the  trite  reflection  that  language  is 
primarily  the  spoken  word  and  that  the 
art  of  literary  expression  has  been  too  exclusively 
claimed  for  the  written  letter.  The  only  concern 
of  the  present  paper  h  to  maintain  that  sound 
reason  points  to  oral  composition  as  the  most 
fitting"  preparation  for  lucid,  agreeable  writingi 
and  to  suggest  suitable  methods  to  those  who 
are  disposed  to  recognise  the  reasonableness  of 
this  proposition. 

Language  teaching  is  one  and  indivisible;  the 
words  r*^call  a  certain  parrot — but  parrot-calls  are 
often  truisms.  In  teaching  a  foreign  tongue, 
teachers  have  long  since  agreed  that  oral  work 
must  precede  written;  the  best  of  them,  we  are 
convinced,  recognise  that  the  only  foundation  for 
wTitten  composition  is  to  be  found  in  very  careful 
oral  exercises.  But  in  teaching  the  foreign  and 
the  native  tongue  differences  of  degree,  and  to 
some  extent  differences  of  method,  are  necessarily 
occasioned  by  the  contrast  of  an  extremely  limited 
and  a  comparatively  large  vocabulary,  by  the  total 
ignorance  and  the  too  great  knowledge  of  collo- 
quialisms, and  by  the  slowly  acquired  and  the 
intuitively  possessed  acquaintance  with  idiom. 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  that  the  possession 
of  such  a  birthright  as  one's  own  tongue  rendered 
the  laborious  acquirement  of  its  literary  use  a 
ludicrous  waste  of  time — only  to  be  compared  with 
some  of  those  extremer  devices  of  some  of  the 
newer  mathematicians  u'ho  are  accused  of  taking 
infinite  pains  to  teach  a  boy  of  ten  what  he  will 
do  unconsciously  at  the  age  of  twelve.  But  it 
may  be  postulated  that  literary  expression  is  one 
of  the  most  delicate  instruments  of  the  human 
mind,  and  that  success  in  its  attainment  is  so  rare 
that  the  **  intuitive  "  argument  must  be  ruled  out 
of  court.  Secondary  schools  now,  like  e%^ery thing 
else,  are  based  upon  the  widest  democratic  basis ; 
and,  however  excellent  may  be  the  general  result, 
the  teaching  of  English  has  certainly  not  been 
made  easier.  For  schools  but  follow^  the  broad 
tendencies  of  the  people,  and  it  would  not  appear 
that  there  is  any  sign  among  us  of  a  care  for  the 
higher  claims  of  language.  It  vs,  of  course^ 
obvious  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  schools  to  foster 
a  preciosity  of  style,  but  in  a  country  where  there 
is  neither  a  native  genius  for  expression  as  in 
France,  nor  a  kind  of  exotic  cultivation  as  in 
Scotland,  it  is  essential  to  devise  some  means 
whereby  a  satisfactory  standard  may  be  attained. 

The  doctrine  of  interest,  at  any  rate,  is  on  the 
side  of  oral  composition <  The  living  word  almost 
compels  treatment  of  the  known  and  of  the  con- 
crete. And  it  is  here  that  the  teacher  of  English 
has  a  great  advantage  over  his  colleague  w^ho 
teaches  foreign  languages.  In  the  last  resort  and 
in  the  very  earliest  stages  the  everyday  experience 
of  the  pupil  presents  an  inexhaustible  supply  for 
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lessons  in  composition.  The  most  trivial  com- 
monplaces of  life  may  be  presented  badly  and  well. 
But,  it  is  objected,  the  formal  treatment  of  the 
commonplace  is  essentially  artificial.  To  us,  yes ; 
to  our  pupils,  no.  Besides,  even  in  the  teaching 
of  composition  there  is  a  law  of  development,  just 
as  in  experience.  The  summer  holidays  may 
afford  an  excellent  literary  exercise  for  the  boy 
of  nine,  but  his  brother  of  thirteen  may  be  better 
occupied  in  describing  Hereward's  resistance  in 
the  fens;  and  they  may  each  be  taught  to  tutor 
the  first  impulsiveness  of  their  ideas  by  means  of 
oral  expression.  For  this  is  one  of  the  first  and 
greatest  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  con- 
tend, that  on  paper  there  seems  no  need  to  present 
ideas  in  a  cogent  and  logical  order.  But  the 
native  instinct  of  the  young  narrator  is  to  tell — 
not  write — his  story  so  that  the  whole  is  effective, 
and  to  that  end  he  must  keep  his  incidents  well 
in  hand ;  he  must  think,  and  picture  to  himself  the 
cogent  sequence  of  things.  But  even  then  a 
graphic  story  is  not  necessarily  correctly  ex- 
pressed? Bill  Adams  could  tell  a  graphic  story 
with  the  best,  but  he  is  hardly  a  model  of  literary 
expression.  That  is  true,  but  had  Bill  been  young 
and  had  a  form  of  class-mates  hanging  on  his 
immortal  imaginings  and  a  teacher  hard  by, 
sympathetic  but  watchful,  many  of  his  solecisms 
could  have  hardly  passed  unchallenged. 

But  to  return  to  the  class-room.  It  must  be 
supposed  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  that  we 
have  no  concern  with  the  very  young;  we  must 
assume  that  we  are  dealing  with  pupils  who  have 
passed  through  the  kindergarten  or  some  equiva- 
lent training,  and  that  any  methods  adopted  must 
be  suitable  to  the  lower  forms  of  a  normal 
secondary  school.  Our  immediate  object  is  to 
find  a  proper  introduction  to  the  difficulties  of 
written  composition.  This  introduction  must  not 
be  haphazard,  but  above  all  things  systematic; 
and  although  composition  should  be  incidental  in 
so  far  as  it  must  be  kept  in  view  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  curriculum,  yet  its  form  and  its  end 
must  be  formal.  For  the  art  of  composition  is 
not  a  string  of  technicalities  to  be  carefully  dis- 
guised from  those  who  aspire  to  its  practice; 
grammar  or  the  science  of  language  is  in  a  very 
different  case.  Vocabulary  and  expression  may 
be  cultivated  better  by  example  than  precept.  As 
steps  to  the  supreme  end  we  have  to  foster  a 
largely  increased  stock  of  words,  variety,  ampler 
sentences,  lucidity,  and  cogency.  The  choice  of 
our  themes  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  regulated 
by  these  requirements;  and  for  this  some  higher 
ideal  should  be  sought  than  familiar  surroundings. 
The  furniture  of  a  class-room  will  never  inspire  a 
noble  vocabulary,  for  it  cannot  inspire  a  noble 
thought.  We  must  have  something  to  stir  the 
imagination,  a  story  in  fact;  but  the  story  must 
have  been  visualised  by  those  who  are  to  tell  it; 
they  must  have  had  it  made  interesting  to  therii 
first.  The  history  lesson,,  the  reading  lesson,  or 
the  study  of  a  fine  picture  will  provide  more  than 
ample  material. 

But    a    good    deal    of    work     must    be    done 


before  the  content  of  the  boy's  min^ 
be  reduced  to  the  necessary  proportion  o 
position.  Inessentials  must  go,  outst 
features  must  be  brought  into  relief,  tl 
appropriate  words  must  give  place  to  the 
the  description  must  be  introduced  satisf; 
and  it  must  end  reasonably.  By  what  m 
this  to  be  done?  First  of  all  there  must 
haustive  questioning  on  the  subject,  am 
after  the  mind  has  sifted  the  chaff  from  the 
a  brief  plan  must  be  drawn  up — not 
teacher,  but  by  the  class.  So  a  double 
will  be  gained ;  each  individual  will  have 
in  the  work,  and  the  mere  act  of  summar; 
itself  a  useful  exercise.  But  it  is  now  tl 
real  difficulties  begin — the  training  in 
building  and  in  sentence-building;  for  w 
be  ever  on  our  guard  against  obscuring  th^ 
ing  for  the  scaffolding  at  the  same  time 
ensure  proper  foundations  and  symmetri 
sign.  Luckily,  however,  the  ground-plan 
elevation  are  easily  kept  distinct,  and  mucl 
lent  language  work  can  be  done  without  im 
the  literary  result.  Even  the  mechanic 
malism  required  in  explaining  the  use  < 
important  details  as  the  proper  employm- 
meaning  of  suffixes  and  prefixes  can  appea 
blackboard  side  by  side  with  the  finished 
of  which  they  seem  to  be  an  infinitesimal  ] 

But  far  more  difficult  than  the  training  i 
building  is  the  training  in  sentence-building 
unrestrained  genius  of  the  young-  compos< 
itself  to  stringing  together  principal  co-oi 
sentences.  And  however  fascinating  may 
exercise  and  practice  of  subordination,  it 
tainly  not  easy  to  teach.  And  yet  what  t 
it  be  but  fascinating  to  the  pupil  to  wa 
own  creation  gradually  assume  a  beauty  < 
dependent  on  so  subtle  a  process  as  the 
necessities  of  time,  reason,  and  consec 
There  is  always,  too,  the  advantage  tl 
desired  end  is  being  brought  about  by  th 
wits  of  a  score  of  fellow-workers  keenly  im 
in  the  result.  But  even  when  some 
sequence  has  been  acquired  there  rem 
delicate  questions  of  felicity  of  phrase  and 
of  construction.  The  matter  of  paragraph 
already  been  broadly  settled  by  the  plan 
up  on  the  blackboard. 

The  mention  of  the  paragraph  leads 
further  point  as  to  how  the  fair  result  i 
presented  to  the  pupils.  Obviously  it  ii 
sirable  that  all  the  rejected  strivings  after 
tion  should  stand  recorded  on  the  blackbos 
it  is  almost  equally  undesirable  to  wait 
whole  narrative  has  been  worked  out.  To 
the  paragraph — not  the  sentence — as  the 
composition  would  seem  the  happiest  soluti 
it  affords  unity  of  thought  and  manageal 
tent.  When  paragraph  has  been  added  t 
graph  and  the  work  stands  as  a  complete 
there  is  every  reason  why  the  model  sh< 
transcribed.  The  work  has  been  the  pufA 
and  each  of  them  has  a  claim  to  regard  it 
own. 
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il  composition,  as  in  most  parts  of  the 
I  work,  there  are,  of  course,  mechanical 
vith  which  all  of  us  are  familiar,  lliere 
rhich  has  enjoyed  considerable  favour  in 
t,  and  which,  discarded  from  other 
uof   language   teaching,   ^till   obtains   in 

■  It  is  a  common  practice  to  require 
Fcorrect  faulty  sentences.  What  useful 
'ained  by  this — at  any  rate  in  the  early 
if  teaching  composition — it  is  extremely 
say.  As  an  advanced  exercise  in  syntac- 
?ties,  no  doubt  a  case  can  be  made  out 

practice ;  but  there  it  i>s  an  adjunct  to 
ncc  of  linguistic  criticism — a  stage  of 
lent  far  removed  from  that  we  are  here 

what  has  been  said  It  appears  that  the 
j-es  of  oral  composition  include  the  co- 
1  of  the  class,  both  positively  by  help 
d  negatively  by  suggested  criticism ;  the 

of  the  teacher  as  an  arbiter  of  fact  and 
t;  the  elimination  of  recorded  error;  the 
'  of  a  choice  of  vocabulary  ;  and  a  training 
seness  of  thought.  The  g^reatest  advan- 
ill,  perhaps,  is  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
:a  secure  that  the  general  reading  of  the 
lOuld  react  directly  upon  their  composition 
ingf  a  word,  a  phrase,  a  construction,  an 
bedded  in  a  setting  which  has  become 
their  experience  and  now  exalted  into  a 

of  comparison  and  a  criterion  of  taste. 
?en  the  most  enthusiastic  believer  in  the 
[es  of  oral  composition  has  to  recognise 
at  ions.  Those  limitations  are  shrewdly  1 
t  in  the  title  of  this  paper.  Oral  com- 
Is  invaluable  as  an  introduction  to  written  I 
inn,  but  there  comes  a  stage  when  the 
of  the  individual  is  not  to  be  trammelled 
Mjperation  of  the  many,  when  abstraction 
^ersede  the  concrete,  when  common  treat- 
m\d  lead  either  to  artificial  rhetoric  or 
veotionality.  There  are,  of  course,  those 
i  that  the  preparatory  training  of  oral 
ion  leads  naturally  and  properly  to  the 
recognised  formal  debate.  But  while  it 
irt  of  my  business  to  discuss  here  the 
f  debate  as  an  aid  to  the  class-teaching 
^sition,  I  may  permit  myself  to  express 
ion  that  the  highest  forms  of  literary 
ion  are  essentially  different  from  the 
f  debating,  and  that  little  advantage  is 
accrue  to  either  the  one  or  the  other  from 
Uation  of  the  latter  in  the  class-room. 
lUSt  it  be  forgotten  that  oral  composition 
ar  more  efTectual  if  continually  practised 
side  with  written.  The  preliminary  talk 
plan  may  often  serve  as  a  preparation  for 
1  theme,  without  first  obtaining  an  oral 
Somatime.s  it  will  be  most  helpful  to  work 
nodel  orally  after  a  written  exercise  upon 

■  theme  and  the  same  plan.  The  simple 
up  of  the  plan  after  the  preliminary  talk 

le  earlier  stages  produce  amazing  varie- 
e  discreet  oral  analysis  of  an  IndividuaFs 
vork  will  lend  variety  to  method. 


Finally,  it  may  be  of  use  to  name  one  or  two 
books  likely  to  prove  useful  to  teachers  who  desire 
to  try  for  themselves  the  methods,  or  rather  the 
broad  system,  suggested  in  this  paper.  For  pre- 
paratory or  very  young  secondary -school  pupils 
may  be  recommended  Miss  Hyde*s  "  Lessons  in 
the  Use  of  English  ''  (Heath)  and  Miss  Kump- 
ster^s  "  English  Composition,''  pt.  i.  {Norland 
Press).  For  middle  forms,  Gardiner,  Kettrcdge^ 
and  Arnold's  **  Elements  of  English  Composi- 
tion '*  will  be  found  useful  and  suggestive. 


SUGGESTIONS    FOR    A    FIRST    COURSE 
OF    GEOGRAPHY. 

By  J.  C,  CuKSiNGHAM,  B..\. 

Roan   School   for  Girls,   Greenwich, 

IRENfEMBER  once  reading  that  in  a  certain 
Parisian  studio  the  students  were  wont  to 
divide  mankind  into  two  classes  :  "  les  gens 
intelligents — et  puis  les  autres/'  The  former 
have  by  this  time,  I  presume,  decided  what  they 
mean  by  geography,  and  with  the  others  I  am 
not  here  concerned,  so  that  I  need  not  begin 
this  article  by  defining  geography,  a  task  which 
would  indeed  be  quite  beyond  my  poAvers.  I  will, 
however,  quote  the  following  remark  of  Lieut,- 
General  Strachey^  with  which  1  entirely  agree  :~ 
■"  I  would  say  generally  ,  .  ,  that  there  is  no 
subject  larger  in  its  scope  than  geography.  It 
comes  into  contact  with  not  only  every  branch 
of  science,  but  with  every  portion  of  history.  *  .  * 
The  fact  is  that  the  human  race  essentially  de- 
pends upon  the  earth,  on  which  it  has  been 
developed  under  the  int^uence  of  its  surface  and 
the  climate,  and  ,  .  .  the  physical  features  of 
the  different  countries  of  the  earth  have  had 
most  prominent  and  important  effects  on  all  that 
has  happened  in  the  past  " — and  one  might  add" 
on  all  that  is  happening  in  the  present. 

In  what  follows  1  am  supposing  that  the 
children  have  two  geography  lessons  a  week,  and 
one  of  these,  I  think,  could  be  usefully  given  to 
mapping  out  their  own  surroundings.  The  first 
thing  they  have  to  do  is  to  locate  themselves,  by 
observing  the  position  of  the  sun,  and  thus  getting 
the  four  points  nf  the  compass,  north,  east,  south, 
west.  They  should  spend  a  long  time  over  this, 
and  make  various  observations,  and  work  numer- 
ous exercises  in  connection  with  their  obser%^a- 
tlons,  and  in  all  their  outdmjr  work  they  should 
begin  by  fixing  their  directions.  They  should 
also  be  encouraged  to  observe  the  position  of 
the  Pole  Star,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  use  the  mariner's  compass  until  later  in  the 
course.  No  child  should  have  any  geography 
book  nor  an  atlas,  but  each  should  have  a  fair- 
size  mapping  book,  ruled  with  squares  on  one 
side  and  left  blank  on  the  other.  They  should 
begin  by  making  a  plan  of  the  schoolroom  to 
scale,  then  of  a  street  (if  possible  of  one  facing 
due  N.  and  S.  or  E,  and  W.),  next  of  a  street 
with  turnings,  until  they  have  mapped  out  as 
much  as   is  convenient  of  their  own   neighbour- 
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hood.  On  the  blank  pages  the  children  should 
be  encouraged  to  paste  pictures  or  to  make  draw- 
ings of  the  places  represented  in  the  maps  on 
the  opposite  pages.  After  they  have  had  suffi- 
cient practice  in  this,  each  child  should  have  a 
six-inch  ordnance  map  of  the  streets  near  the 
school,  and  compare  it  with  her  own  map,  and 
then  go  over  the  ground  again  with  the  ordnance 
map;  finally  they  should  each  have  a  one-inch 
ordnance  map  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school 
and  study  it  carefully,  observing  the  public  build- 
ings, tramway  lines,  omnibus  routes,  open  spaces, 
the  kinds  of  trees,  flowers,  shrubs,  and  so  on, 
and  all  the  while  they  should  on  their  blank  pages 
as  often  as  possible  paste  in  pictures  or  drawings 
of  the  places  and  things  they  observe.  This 
should  lead  them  later  on  to  make  more  extended 
observations  (for  instance,  the  different  kinds  of 
flowers  and  trees  which  grow  on  different  soils), 
and  when  they  go  for  holidays  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  use  ordnance  maps  and  keep  a 
record  of  their  observations. 

When  they  have  had  practice  in  all  this  they 
should  go  over  the  ground  again  and  notice  the 
difference  in  levels,  and  gradually  be  led  to 
an  understanding  of  the  simplest  contour  lines. 
The  teacher  might  adopt  some  such  plan  as  that 
recommended  in  the  syllabus  drawn  up  for  the 
-council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and 
published  in  1903,  or  if  the  subject  is  considered 
too  difficult  for  this  stage  it  could  be  deferred, 
but  at  any  rate  the  children  should  notice  the 
difference  in  levels,  even  if  they  do  not  mark  it 
on  their  maps.  They  might  now,  perhaps,  be 
•shown  a  relief  map  of  their  district  (if  one  can 
be  obtained),  and  taught  to  compare  it  with  their 
•ordnance  maps. 

Nothing  has  been  said  so  far  of  rivers  or 
streams.  These  always  present  difficulties,  as  the 
most  unimpressive  streamlet  has  an  inconvenient 
habit  of  putting  quite  a  long  distance  between  its 
source  and  its  mouth.  However,  if  there  is  any 
kind  of  stream  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  children 
should  be  taken  as  far  up  it  and  down  it  as  pos- 
sible, and  made  to  observe  the  direction  in  which 
it  flows,  and  afterwards  they  should  follow  its 
course  on  their  ordnance  maps,  so  that  they 
should  once  for  all  grasp  the  fact  that  water 
flows  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level.  At  this 
stage,  perhaps,  some  simple  experimental  lessons 
and  exercises  might  be  given  in  answer  to  the 
question  :  **  Where  does  the  water  come  from?  ** 
and  these  would  lead  to  experimental  lessons  in 
physiography  in  general. 

i  have  supposed  that  the  children  have  two 
geography  lessons  a  week ;  they  will  also  probably 
have  two  history  and  two  oral  composition 
lessons,  and  I  would  suggest  that  these,  as  well 
as  the  one  remaining  geography  lesson,  be  used 
for  what  follows.  The  composition  lessons  could 
be  used  for  getting  back  orally  from  the  children 
the  stories  and  descriptions  which  had  been  given 
them  in  their  history  and  geography  lessons. 

Side  by  side  with  the  mapping  of  their 
own  neighbourhood  they  should  learn  how  other 


people  long  ago  mapped  out  their  : 
ings,  and  how  at  length,  in  spite  of  n 
takes  and  failures,  the  whole  world  ha* 
extent  been  mapped  out.  The  childn 
still  have  no  books,  but  they  should 
mapping  books  for  making  drawings  ar 
in  pictures.  *  *  The  earliest  known  m; 
representing  the  Plain  of  Mesopotamia 
Euphrates  flowing  through  it,  and  the  \ 
rounded  with  two  concentric  circles  \ 
named  the  *  Briny  Waters.'  **  I  she 
begin  with  Mesopotamia.  I  should  de 
direction  with  regard  to  the  school,  il 
and  physical  features,  and  its  people, 
the  children  had  a  picture  of  all  this  in  t\ 
I  should  tell  them  that  the  Babylonian 
accurate  maps.  I  should  then  show  the 
of  the  ancient  map  of  Mesopotamia,  an< 
was  the  map  they  made  of  their  coui 
then  I  should  let  them  copy  it  into  their 
books.  Next  I  should  tell  them  the 
Abraham  and  his  journey  from  Cha 
Egypt,  describing  Egypt  and  the 
through  which  he  travelled.  Then  the 
Joseph,   and  the  departure  of   the   Isra 

The  next  people  to  come  upon  the 
the  Phoenicians.     I  should  describe  thei 
the  building   of  their   first  boat,    their 
their  colonies,   their  visit   to    Britain. 
were  traders,  and  they  made  no  maps, 
did  they  have  not  been  preserved.     N 
the  Greeks,  with  their  sunny  climate,  th 
tainous    land,    their    blue    island-dotte< 
should    try    to    make    the    children    p'n 
country  and  climate  and  people,  and  c 
with    Egypt,    and    then    I    should    tell 
story  of  the  Argonauts,  the   Si^e  of  ' 
adventures  of  Ulysses,   and  then   I  sho 
them  Homer's  map — the  flat  shield  with 
surrounding  it — and  I  should  tell  them 
what   the  early   Greeks   thought  the  w 
like,   and   I  should  let  them   copy  the 
their  mapping  books.     Then    I   should 
the  chief  facts  in  Greek  history  and  Re 
tory,  connecting  the  history   and  geogi 
gether  whenever  the  one  depended  on  t 
but   just   telling   the   simply    human   stc 
geographical  influences  were  absent. 

The  foundation  of  the  Greek  colonies 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Gre 
the  children  should  be  made  to  see  how 
creased  knowledge  led  to  a  desire  to 
map  and  write  a  geography.  Anixim: 
Miletus  (sixth  century)  was  the  first  to 
With  regard  to  his  difficulties  (the  diff 
finding  the  relative  position  of  places. 
on),  the  children  should  be  told  just  as 
they  can  understand,  but  at  least  thcj 
be  made  to  feel  that  he  had  difficultic 
so  they  should  go  on  to  the  time  of  Erat 
(240  B.C.).  By  his  time  scientific  men  hi 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  earth  was  < 
fixed  in  space  at  the  centre  of  the  univc 
this  point  the  teacher  should  have  a  larj 
globe,  and  should  mark  on  it  roughly  t 


aces  she  has  lold  the  children  about  in 
tjon  the  discoverers  supposed  them  to  be. 
iratosihenes  caJculated  ' '  that  from  the 
of  (iibraJtar  to  the  East  of  India  was 
lis  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  remarked 
ji  were  not  that  the  vast  extent  of  the 
■Sea  rendered  it  impossible,  one  might 
l&il  from  the  coast  of  Spain  lo  the  coast  , 
i  mlong  the  same  parallel.**  The  children  \ 
»ach  measure  the  distance  on  the  teacher's  j 
nd  share  Eratosthenes'  feeling^s  on  the 
^  Thus  they  should  go  on  to  the  time  of 
Pbf  Alexandria  (150  a.dOi  and  Ptolemy's 
ould  be  explained  to  them.  The  teacher's 
fiould  now  be  a  copy  of  Ptolemy's  globe 
•:  principal  places  marked  on  it. 
come  the  Dark  Ages  when  al!  this  geo- 
al  knowledge  was  lost,  and  men  believed 
rid  was  flat,  enclosed  in  a  circle,  with 
rm  in  the  centre,  and  Paradise  al  the  top 
?nie  east.  This  is  shown  in  the  Hereford 
hich  the  children  should  try  to  copy. 
diflficufty  for  travellers  at  this  time,  as 
for  the  ancients,  was  that  in  all  their 
i  they  had  to  keep  close  to  the  shore. 
id  the  sun  by  day  to  guide  them  and  the 
ar  by  night,  but  if  neither  of  these  w*as 
they  had  no  guide,  and  hence  they  could 
ture  far  out  on  an  unknown  sea.  But  in 
j-inning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
's  compass  began  to  be  used,  and  hence- 
len  became  bolder,  and  ventured  farther 
sea.  The  children  should  now  be  shown 
etised  needle,  and  allowed  to  experiment 
and  to  discover  that  however  they  move 
t  it  always  returns  to  its  first  position 
nts  N.,  and  then  they  should  be  told  the 
Dante's  tutor,  who,  on  a  visit  to  Roger 
n  1258,  had  been  shown  a  mariner's  com- 
it  had  remarked  **  that  no  mariner  would 
use  it  lest  he  should  be  thought  to  be  a 
n/*  Henceforth  the  children  should  use 
iss  in  their  own  out-of-door  w^ork. 
come  the  journeys  of  the  Polos  ft 29,1;). 
account  of  these  should  be  given  with 
ption  of  the  places  mentioned.  The  story 
:o  Polo*s  life  should  be  given,  his  home- 
and  imprisonment^  and  the  banquet  scene 
d.  The  whole  reads  like  a  fairy-story, 
comes  the  rise  and  decline  of  Venice. 
Idren  should  have  brought  home  to  them 
that  "  mediaeval  Europe  depended  entirely 
East  for  its  luxuries  and  for  many  of  the 
ries  of  life."  They  should  be  shown,  for 
,  silk  and  calico  and  muslin  and  emeralds 
nes  and  topazes,  and  nutmegs,  cinnamon, 

clov-^es,  frankincense,  musk,  ginger, 
r,     myrrh,    saffron,     indigo,     dates,    and 

other  similar  commodities,  and  they 
be  made  to  realise  the  necessity  for  the 
n  seasoning  the  salt  meat  of  winter  and 
fish  of  Lent,  and  of  the  scents  for  counter- 
the  bad  odours  of  the  time.  Then  a  de- 
n  of  the  countries  which  produce  these 
should    be   given,    and    ftnally    the   globe 


should  be  brought  out  and  these  countries  shown 
on  it,  and  the  children  should  find  out  for  them- 
selves the  only  possible  routes  b}'  which  these 
very  desirable  commodities  could  be  brought  to 
Europe,  Thus  they  would  see  that  Alexandria 
would  become  the  centre  of  this  trade,  and  that 
as  the  Italians  had  the  shortest  sea  route  from 
Alexandria  to  Europe  the  European  part  of 
this  trade  fell  into  their  hands.  All  this  should 
be  learnt  by  the  children  very  slowly  in  the  course 
of  many  lessons  and  with  the  help  of  stories  and 
pictures* 

In  a  similar  manner  they  should  learn  of  the 
voyages  of  the  Portuguese  along  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Navigator 
to  the  time  of  Bartholomew  Diaz.  The  errone- 
ous outline  of  the  Roman  geographers  should 
be  marked  on  the  globe  and  rubbed  out  as  voyage 
after  voyage  demonstrated  its  inaccuracy.  The 
children,  too,  should  be  told  that  in  one  of  the 
voyages  the  sailors  brought  home  what  they  con- 
sidered a  wonderful  story^ — viz.,  that  they  had 
lost  sight  of  the  Pole  Star,  and  had  seen  instead 
the  Southern  Cross.  {The  children  should  be 
shown  a  picture  of  this,) 

Next  should  come  the  story  of  the  invention 
of  printing  and  the  story  of  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks,  As  a  result  of  this^ 
Ptolemy's  geography  was  printed  at  Rome  in 
1462,  and  with  maps  in  1468.  Then  comes  the 
story  of  Columbus,  and  the  children  should  see 
how  Ptolemy's  mistaken  notions  induced  Colum- 
bus to  imagine  the  journey  eastward  to  India  to 
be  much  shorter  than  it  really  was ;  then  the 
landing  on  W^atling  Island  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  the  mysterious  land  of  Zipanfu  or 
Japan,  Then  comes  the  story  of  Vasco  de 
Gama's  voyage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Calicut,  and  its  effect  on  the  Venetians  and  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  who  saw  their  trade  ruined.  ■ 
**  When  this  news  reached  Venice  the  whole  city  ■ 
felt  it  greatly  and  remained  stupefied,  and  the 
wisest  held  it  as  the  worst  news  that  had  ever  ■ 
arrived, "  Then  come  the  further  voyages  of  the  I 
Portuguese,  imtil  by  1521  they  had  possession 
of  the  Spice  Islands  and  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  in  their  hands.  Finally  the  voyages  of 
Magellan  and  Amerigo  Vespucci. 

Tbe  children  should  now^  have  the  outlines  of 
the  countries  as  far  as  they  have  been  discovered 
accurately  drawn  on  the  globe,  and  they  should 
now  be  allowed  to  use  the  maps  in  their  atlases. 

In  a  short  article  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  ■ 
to  do  more  than  indicate  very  briefly  and  im-  ■ 
perfectly  the  course  of  events,  but  my  idea  has 
been  to  let  the  children  follow  the  path  of  the 
discoverers,  until  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  incidentally  learn inef  the  main  facts 
of  history.  In  the  belief  that  if  some  such  plan 
were  followed  the  children  would  quite  early  in 
their  career  have  q rasped  two  important  facts— 
vi^,,  that  the  earth  is  a  globe,  and  that  this  has 
had  important  effects  on  the  history  of  mankind; 
and  secondlv  that  maps  are  not  meaningless 
diagrams  filled  w^ith  hard  names,  but  that  they 
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represent  the  work  of  ^generations  of  brave 
men  who  faced  dangers  unflinchingly,  endured  toil 
willingly,  and  met  death  with  calmness. 

Books  for  the  teacher's  use: — **  The  Story  of 
the  World,*'  by  M.  B.  Synge;  **  The  Story  of 
Gec^raphical  Discovery,"  by  Joseph  Jacobs;  **  A 
Physical,  Political,  and  Descriptive  Geography,*' 
by  Keith  Johnston;  Reclus'  *' Olograph ie  Uni- 
verselle'*;  **  An  Introduction  to  Practical  Geo- 
graphy," by  A.  T.  Simmons  and  Hugh  Richard- 
son. 


THE  FORMATION  AND  USE  OF  SCHOOL 
GARDENS. 

By  M.  Sunderland-Taylor,  M.A. 
Paddington  and  Maida  Vale  High  School,  London. 

GARDENING,  when  carried  on  with  a  de- 
finite educational  purpose,  becomes  a  really 
important  item  in  the  school  curriculum. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  develop  and  en- 
courage a  love  of  gardening  for  its  own  sake,  and 
thus  provide  boys  and  girls  with  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  hobbies ;  but  it  should  do  much  more 
than  this.  It  necessitates  a  certain  amount  of 
manual  skill  and  handicraft;  it  affords  a  valuable 
artistic  training  in  the  grouping  of  flowers  to 
children  who  may  have  but  little  talent  fdr  draw- 
ing and  painting ;  it  gives  an  opportunity  for  real 
scientific  work  in  the  carrying  out  of  definite 
experiments  on  pollination,  the  relative  values 
of  soils,  and  the  like ;  and  here  nature-study  may 
be  carried  on  in  a  natural  way,  for  the  young 
gardener  is  compelled  to  study  weather  and  the 
seasons,  the  interdependence  of  animal  and  veget- 
able life,  and  to  learn  to  discriminate  between 
friend  and  foe  in  the  garden.  Moreover,  without 
any  didactic  effort  on  the  teacher's  part,  the  child 
learns  moral  lessons  of  the  utmost  value  in  the 
inevitable  sequence  of  cause  and  effect.  In  gar- 
dening, any  neglect  or  carelessness  has  generally 
to  be  paid  for  at  once,  and  very  heavily,  since 
Nature  gives  no  second  chances. 

The  scope  afforded  to  the  teacher  must  neces- 
sarily largely  depend  upon  (i)  the  area  of  ground 
available,  (ii)  whether  gardening  is  a  recognised 
subject  in  the  curriculum,  and  is  carried  on  at 
definite  times  under  his  supervision,  or  whether 
It  is  a  voluntary  pursuit  which  he  can  influence 
only  indirectly  and  at  odd  times. 

At  the  worst,  the  school  gardens  are  little 
plots  in  a  narrow  border  along  one  side  of  a 
gravel  playground — but  even  these  are  not  to  be 
•despised — while  under  more  favourable  conditions 
the  plots  are  as  large  as  the  young  gardener  can 
thoroughly  well  manage,  and  there  are,  more- 
over, beds  other  than  the  individual  plots.  It  is 
a  great  advantage  in  every  way  if  there  are  large 
beds  elsewhere  in  the  school  grounds,  as  these 
afford  an  opportunity  for  grouping  on  a  wider 
scale,  and  the  possibility  of  real  artistic  effects 
difficult  to  achieve  in  the  small  plot.  Here,  too, 
the  children  can  learn  somewhat  of  the  arrange- 
ment and  forethought  necessary  to  ensure  a  really 
successful  and  continuously  flowering  herbaceous 


border.  Where  the  gardening  is  under 
vision  it  has  been  found  a  good  plan  t( 
different  forms  responsible  for  the  varic 
beds  and  borders,  and  perhaps  to  award 
annually  to  the  form  whose  bed  has  bee 
frequently  adjudged  the  best  in  the  mon 
spection. 

If  the  grounds  of  the  school  are  extensi 
there  is  any  choice  of  site  for  the  small  \ 
is  worth  while  to  call  in  expert  opinion  « 
an  all-important  matter.  More  frequentl 
ever,  the  science  master  has  no  choice, 
merely  given  the  chance  of  a  small  are^ 
school  playground  of  which  to  make  t 
educational  use  that  he  can. 

Where  space  permits,  it  is  most  desira 
there  should  be  about  seventeen  small  p 
natural  order  beds — Ranunculaceae,  Cr 
Caryophyllacese,  Leguminosae,  Rosacea 
belliferae,  Compositae,  Primulaceae,  Bora^ 
Scrophulariaceae,  Labiatae,  Caprifoliaces 
cineae,  Liliaceae,  Iridaceae,  Gramineae — sh 
be  represented. 

If  there  is  a  shady  corner  in   the  play 
that   may  be  used   for  ferns,   and   some 
habitat  for  marshy  plants  is  necessary, 
impossible   to  get  a  concrete-lined   tank, 
be  found  that  a  zinc  bath  sunk  in  the  soil 
the    purpose    fairly    well.     There    is    ofte 
little    difficulty    in    imitating    natural    co 
successfully,    but   this    may    often    be   ov 
For    instance,    a   bucketful    of    lime    dug 
corner   of   the   required   plot   will    amelioi 
conditions  to  which  the  transplanted  cha 
has  to  accommodate  itself. 

Every  field  club  ramble  should  resul 
number  of  roots  of  common  wild  plants  f< 
beds,  and  in  the  holidays,  when  the  s( 
scattered  far  and  wide,  plants  unknown 
school  district  may  be  collected  and  broug 
in  damp  moss  for  planting.  Perhaps  it  if 
necessary  to  add  here  that  the  uprooting 
wild  flowers  should  be  sternly  prohibited,  2 
it  should  be  agreed  that  those  rare  plant 
cannot  be  grown  from  seeds  or  cuttings  s 
find  a  place  in  the  natural  order  beds. 
three  individuals  should  be  responsible 
care  of  each  bed.  If  so  much  space  really 
be  secured,  then  something  may  still  b 
with  a  single  plot,  in  which  two  or  three 
representatives  of  the  different  orders  r 
grown.  This  **  wild-flower  garden  "  will 
valuable  material  for  the  botany  lessons, 
flowers  themselves,  the  dispersal  of  seed 
so  on,  may  be  studied  on  it. 

The  next  consideration  for  the  teacher 
amount  of  space  to  be  given  up  to  experi 
plots,  as  it  is  here  that  the  most  valuable  sc 
training  in  connection  with  the  school  g 
will  be  done.  Definite  sets  of  experimeo 
be  carried  out  to  investigate  some  such  pr 
as  the  following  : — 

I.  The  value  of  different  soils  and  manu 

1  For    valuable    suggestions,  see    "  Natore-Teadiing,*  l»f  ' 
Freeman.    (John  Murray.) 


The  pollination  of  wind  and  insect-fertilised 
liiftoganious  flowers. 

Simple  experiments  in  variation. 

Investigation  ol  the  climbing  organs  of 
31  plants. 

jrowth  which  .results  in  *' stopped'*  and 
stopped  "  plants. 

Effects  of  sowing  seeds  at  different  depths , 

thinning  out  and  leaving  the  seedlings  un- 
1 

Effect  of  growing  the  same  crop  contjnu- 
vithout  manuring  the  ground. 

Some  study  of  plant  diseases/' 
;e  bare  suggestioni^  might  be  amplified  to 
tent  did  space  permit,  but  the  intelligent 
'  will  realise  that  the  great  object  of  the 
nental  plots  is  to  make  a  pupil  determined 
•stigatc  some  problem  which  is  the  out- 
^f  his  own  observation,  and  not  at  all  that 
icher  shall  propound   random  con und runts 

h  he  is  obliged  to  manufacture  an  answer 

me  to  time. 

1  interest  may  alsso  be  aroused  if  a  small 

g^round,  carefully  cleaned  and  raked  over, 

for  a  year  in  order  that  the  spontaneous 
i  of  weeds  may  be  studied,  and  faithfully 
!d  in  the  garden  log-book. 

often  convenient  to  have  a  plot  in  which 
e   given   demonstrations   of   ordinary   gar- 
operations    such    as    grafting,    budding, 
g,  pruning,  good  and  bad  methods  of  sow- 
*ds»  watering,  syringing,  &c. 

or  more  compost-heaps  should  be  kept  in 
>ut-of-the-way  corner,  if  possible,  where 
^ut  from  the  lawns,  dead  leaves,  and  twigs, 
ible  manure  may  be  allowed  to  decay.  The 
should  be  kept  damp,  and  may  be  covered 
i^ith  soil  to  prevent  disagreeable  smells. 
[iprovement  in  the  results  obtained  when 
aterial  is  used  in  the  garden  will  readily 
:e  the  children  of  the  necessity  for  veget- 
al ter  in  the  sail. 

important  matter  left  for  consideration  is 
ia!l  plot.     There   sihould   be   one   for   each 

this  is  at  all  possible;  if  not,  two  or  three 
hare  a  garden »  though  this  plan  has  many 
»  disadvantages.  The  plots  should  not  be 
an  six  feet  by  three  feut,  and  each  should 
urely  divided  off  by  some  inconspicuous 
oloured   tiles,   as   these   may   be  buried   to 

depth  that  they  can  hardly  he  displaced. 
a    foot   wide   should    be   left    between    the 
and    they    may    be   covered    with   cinders 
I  is  too  expensive, 
[question  of  a  sufficiently  good  soil  is  almost 

a  problem »  and  here  the  teacher  who  is 
lat  his  pupils  shall  have  a  fair  chance  will 

F?ry  effort  to  secure  a  tolerable  depth  of 
Bricks  cannot  be  made  without  straw, 
ft  or  three  inches  of  soil  laid  down  on  a 
turn  of  rubbish  is  a  very  depressing 
I  for  the  young  gardener  to  work  in. 
^er  funds  there  are  had  better  be  sacrificed 
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at  hrst  to  ensure  a  depth  vi  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  feet  of  soil,  and  every  plot  should  be  tho- 
roughly well  dug  over  and  manured  by  a  man 
before  being  handed  over  to  the  children* 

The  garden  tools  are  another  highly  important 
consideration,  and  here  it  is  the  truest  economy 
to  buy  small  sizes  of  the  proper  makes,  and  on 
no  account  to  be  tempted  by  inviting-looking,  but 
generally  worthless,  sets  of  tools  for  children's 
or  ladies'  use.  The  necessary  tools  are  trowel, 
handfork,  small  hoc  (i*e,,  onion  hoe),  Dutch  hoe, 
rake,  spade,  digging-fork,  watering-can  {of  zinc^ 
not  tin),  syringe,  and  basket  for  rubbish.  The 
first  mentioned  on  the  list  are  those  of  which  the 
greatest  number  are  required. 

Probably  the  cheapest  arrangement  for  a  tool- 
shed  is  to  adapt  a  portable  bicycle  or  poultry 
house,'  but  a  packing-case  made  waterproof  with 
tarred  felting  and  padlocked  answers  the  purpose. 

In  the  management  of  school  gardens  nothing 
is  of  more  vital  importance  than  regulations  suffi- 
ciently stringent  to  ensure  that  e%-ery  tool  taken 
out  shall  be  returned  to  its  proper  place  by  the 
person  who  took  it  out,  and  returned  clean. 

The  amount  of  help   which   the  teacher  gives 
must  be  largely  decided  by  circumstance,  but  In 
any  case  the  young  gardener  should  have  a  great 
deal  of  freedom  in  the  choice,  arrangement^  and     _ 
treatment  of  his  plants,  and  must  necessarily  buy    ■ 
much  of  his  experience  through  failure.  ■ 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  however,  that 
every  boy  or  girl  should  have  some  definite 
scheme  in  mind  for  the  year's  gardening.  In  the 
winter  months,  when  little  can  be  done  out  of 
doors,  children  should  be  encouraged  to  browse 
on  the  best  florists'  catalogues,  to  handle  good 
illustrations  of  garden  plants,  and  views  of  beau- 
tiful gardens,  as  by  this  means  ambition  is  fired, 
and  they  soon  have  the  desire  to  grow  a  great 
variety  of  plants.  Kach  child  should  draw  up  an 
outline  sketch  of  the  wtirk  he  proposes  to  do 
each  month  (e.g..  the  bulbs  to  be  planted  in 
October,  the  seedlings  that  should  be  ready  for 
planting  out  in  May,  &r.).  Alsn^  the  young 
qfardener  should  add  to  his  scheme  a  list  of  the 
*flowers  he  expects  to  have  in  bloom  every  month. 
This  plan  prevents  that  hapha;!^ard  kind  of  gar- 
dening in  which  the  child  buys  a  red  daisy  root 
one  day  because  he  sees  them  displayed  cheap 
on  a  coster's  barrow,  and  a  fern  the  next  week 
for  no  better  reason.  It  Is  not  intended  that 
the  scheme  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to  if  an 
improvement  suggests  itself,  but  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  the  gardening  shall  not  depend  on 
the  %vhim  of  the  moment. 

Every  child  should  keep  a  garden  diary,  and 
should  enter  faithful  records  of  the  dates  when 
seeds  were  sown,  bulbs  planted,  and  cuttings 
made,  when  each  plant  came  into  bloom,  the 
length  of  the  flowering  period,  &c*  This  kind 
of  systematic  record  induces  orderliness  and  ac- 
curacy, and  is  useful  for  reference. 
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Moreover,  carefully-balanced  accounts  should 
be  kept  by  every  child  of  the  money  spent  on  the 
garden  throughout  the  whole  year,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  term  all  these  accounts  should 
be  discussed  and  criticised  by  the  teacher  and  the 
garden  club  together,  with  the  view  of  achieving 
the  best  results  with  the  least  possible  expendi- 
ture of  money. 

Whether  gardening  is  taught  as  a  school  sub- 
ject or  not,  the  teacher  will  probably  find  it  a 
good  plan  to  inspect  the  gardens  once  a  month, 
and  criticise  the  appearance  of  the  plants,  number 
of  plants  in  bloom,  cleanliness  of  the  soil,  and 
general  tidiness  of  the  plot.  If  a  garden  prize  be 
awarded  annually,  marks  may  be  given  after 
each  inspection,  and  the  prize  may  be  given  on 
these,  or  the  prize  may  go  to  the  child  whose 
garden  is  the  best  at  the  time  of  judging,  pro- 
vided that  it  has  never  fallen  below  a  certain 
percentage  throughout  the  year. 

Where  the  plots  are  very  small  and  the  con- 
ditions generally  unfavourable,  the  teacher  will 
naturally  find  it  hard  work  to  awaken  and  keep 
alive  much  enthusiasm,  and  the  tiny  plots  may 
show  a  great  sameness.  Then  it  may  be  sug- 
gested Siat  individual  children  should  grow 
flowers  of  one  colour  only,  by  way  of  change, 
that  there  should  be  blue  or  yellow  gardens,  for 
instance;  or  that  they  should  agree  not  to  grow 
any  of  the  same  plants  as  in  the  former  year 
(with  the  exception  of  established  perennials),  or 
climbing  plants  only — anything,  in  fact,  to  pre- 
vent the  gardening  from  becoming  dull  and 
monotonous. 

It  will  probably  be  found  that  an  annual  flower 
show  will  produce  a  good  deal  of  keenness,  and 
plants  can  be  grown  from  seed  in  the  class-room, 
in  window-boxes,  or  at  home,  even  by  those 
children  who  do  not  own  a  school  garden.  Seed- 
ling oak,  beech,  orange,  date,  cherry,  and  other 
trees  form  interesting  exhibits,  and  may  be  shown 
year  after  year  with  the  record  of  growth  in  each 
year. 

Another  useful  stimulus  is  the  circulation  of 
some  trustworthy  gardening  magazine,  and  the 
children  should  be  taken  to  visit  big  gardens  a« 
often  as  possible.  Near  London  this  is  a  simple 
matter,  as  expeditions  to  Kew,  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Hampton  Court,  and  others  are  easily 
arranged,  but  in  some  provincial  towns  these 
visits  are  more  difiicult  to  manage.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  owners  of  beautiful  private  gardens 
in  a  neighbourhood  readily  grant  permission  to 
a  small  school-party,  under  proper  supervision,  to 
go  over  the  grounds. 

The  educational  value  of  the  school  garden  in 
providing  material  for  nature-study  lessons 
cannot  be  overrated,  but  can  merely  be  glanced 
at  here.  Where  the  lessons  have  to  be  given 
in  the  class-room  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
keep  the  seasonal  aspect  sufficiently  prominent,  or 
to  make  the  children  feel  the  interdependence  of 
plant  and  animal  life;  but  where  there  is  a  school 
garden  into  which  the  class  can  be  taken,  the 
skilful  teacher  will  connect  the  work  of  the  earth- 


worm, for  instance,  and  that  of  insect 
to  the  flowers  in  a  vital  way  with  the  s' 
plant-life.  Then,  again,  weather  records 
of  practical  utility  to  the  young  gardenei 
so  many  operations  must  entirely  dep 
weather  conditions;  friends  and  foes  am( 
birds  and  the  common  insect-pests  forc< 
selves  on  his  notice ;  while  frogs  and  toads 
wood-lice,  beetles,  ants,  and  spiders  ar 
webs  are  all  to  be  found  and  studied  under 
conditions. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  urge  the  teacJ 
looks  round  his  gravel  playground  in  a  tow 
sphere  with  considerable  misgivings  as  to 
gardening  under  such  conditions  can  h; 
educational  value,  to  try  the  experiment- 
probably  be  surprised  at  the  results  achi 
the  children. 


THE    TEACHING    OF    VULGAl 

FRACTIONS. 

By  L.  W.  WiLSDEN.  M.A. 

I. 

IT  is  long  now  since  I  began  to  lean 
fractions,  yet  the  time  is  still  firir 
in  my  mind  as  one  of  those  poii 
marked  a  branching  of  the  ways  in  ra 
metical  progress.  As  a  result  of  my  thoi 
the  subject  then,  and  now,  the  present  p 
the  teaching  of  vulgar  fractions  has  been 

I  may  speak  treason  in  saying  so,  but 
to  me  that,  so  far  as  the  four  simple  n 
not  much  permanent  harm  is  done  by  in 
teaching.  That  is  to  say,  boys  ma 
these  rules  in  a  purely  mechanical  way 
injury,  so  long  as  they  are  given  plent} 
portunity  of  applying  them  in  the  soli 
the  problems  that  naturally  arise  in  the 
of  everyday  life.  It  might  be  better  for 
learn  in  a  kindergarten  to  sort  their  sti* 
bundles  of  ten,  and  to  talk  of  one  or  more 
and  so  to  become  gradually  familiaris* 
the  principles  of  the  decimal  notation.  B 
tically,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  s 
written  on  the  subject,  the  majority  of  b< 
come  to  a  preparatory  school  have  not  pr 
been  taught  by  people  with  any  considera 
of  principles,  and  so,  as  a  matter  of  fac 
generally  learnt  what  they  have  learnt  ra 
intelligently ;  and  yet,  as  I  say,  I  question 
such  unintelligent  learning  of  the  four 
rules  much  matters,  so  long  as  the  rules 
telligently  applied  to  the  solution  of 
problems,  and  the  mere  mechanical  worki 
figures  is  not  held  up  as  an  end  in  itself. 

But,  by  whatever  ways  they  may  travel 
the  first  stages,  all  learners  stand  tc^ethe 
when  they  near  the  land  of  fractions,  ar 
the  road  forks  more  decidedly  than  ever 
and  the  sign-post  that  marks  the  parting 
with  one  arm  towards  Figures  and  Fq 
the  other  to  Facts  and  Understanding. 

Even   the   most   perfunctory   of  teacher 
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first  lesson  on  fractions  by  cutting  a  piece 
iper  Into  segments^  or  by  dinng  some  kind  of 
:  demonstration  on  the  blackboard ;  but  tbis 
,1  dallying  with  the  concrete  is  often  also 
ast,  and  after  this  first  lesson  actual  fractions 
tirely  replaced  by  symbols,  and  the  real 
are  overlaid  and  smothered  by  a  countless 
!S&ion  of  mere  arithmetical  operations, 
ys  will  not  and  cannot  learn  soundly  under 
11  ng^  of  this  kind.  Such  a  single  demon stra- 
will  with  them  prove  quite  ineffecti%^e.  Under* 
ncrete  facts  need  to  be  ag^ain  and  again 
ore  I  hem  in  varying  connections  of  many 
I  kinds  before  those  facts  become  recog^- 
as  the  really  important  basis  on  which  the 
rtant  superstructure  of  mere  figure  work 
en  erected.  A  fraction  is  not,  as  has  often 
vainly  held,  one  figure  over  another  with 
between,  but  an  actual  fragment  broken 
some  given  concrete  whole,  which  frag- 
IS  for  the  sake  of  brevity  represented  on 
by  the  a  fore-mentioned  figures  with  the 
tween.  On  this  one  fact  are  founded  atl 
operations  which  w^e  perform,  using  figures 
means  to  further  our  ends,  to  discover  the 
and  results  of  various  combinations  of  con- 
fraclions.  Unless  this  fact  of  the  actual 
teness  of  fractions  together  with  their 
aspects  and  appearances,  when  compared 
the  wholes  of  which  they  are  parts,  or  with 
fractions,  becomes  vividly  realised,  learners 
continue  to  spend  or  misspend  longer  or 
,er  periods  of  wandering  in  the  misty  land 
.ve  spoken  of  above. 

main  difficulty,  from  the  teacher's  point  of 
is  that,  whereas  in  taking  a  very  small  cJass 
t  more  than  half-a-dozen  boys  it  is  pos- 
to  do  all  the  concrete  demonstration  and 
ig^  required,  3^et  once  the  class  attains  nor- 
ensions  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to 
with  any  practicable  expenditure  of 
a  sufficiency  of  concrete  problems  for 
on,  and  the  teacher  is  driven  to  a  use  of 
rical  examples  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
slrable.  It  is  because  the  solution  of  this 
Ity  which  we  offer  behsw^  seems  at  once 
actory  and  practical  that  the  present  paper 
ing  written,  for  the  experience  gained  by 
riter  may  prove  useful  and  suggestive  to 
St  and  may  obviate  some  waste  of  time  both 
achers  and  taught. 
r  the  purpose  of  showing  visible  and  actual 
Ions,  we  might  take  a  board  and,  after  mark- 
out  into  some  definite  number  of  equal 
saw  it'  through  at  one  of  the  dividing 
;;  or  we  might  take  an  actual  cake  and  cut 
fto  a  number  of  equal  slices.  In  this  way 
luld  exhibit  a  certain  number  of  actual  frac- 
of  actual  things,  but  such  fractions  would 
}e  readily  available  on  all  occasions,  w^hile 
would  certainly  be  cuinbersome,  and  possibly 
curate.  We  cannot,  then,  use,  except  very 
bgly,  actual  things  cut  into  actual  parts, 
w*e  must  therefore  fall  back  on  representa- 
of  actual  things,  which,  although  only  re- 


presentations, will  give  to  the  eye  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  real  things.  For  teaching  purposes 
these  representations  must  be  in  sets,  so  many  ' 
of  a  kind  J  and  each  one  of  a  kind  must  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  equal  parts  diiferlng  from  the 
numbers  into  which  all  the  others  are  divided. 
Thus,  if  we  have  twelve  representations  of  a  kind^ 
they  may  be  divided  severally  into  from  two  to 
thirteen  parts.  If  in  each  case  some  means  be 
taken  for  visibly  marking  some  given  number 
of  parts,  each  separate  shape  or  representation 
will  show  two  fractions  of  the  w^hole,  the  marked 
and  the  unmarked  portions.  Should  the  shapes 
be  reversible,  each  set  of  twelve  wull  be  capable' 
of  shovving  concretely  and  visibly  upw^^ards  of* 
forty  separate  fractions*  By  employing  four  sets 
of  shapes  the  number  of  demonstrable  fractions 
will  be  increased  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  this  number  will  fully  meet  all  school 
requirements.  The  selection  of  suitable  objects 
for  representation  is  a  matter  for  individual  taste 
and  ingenuity.  Here  I  %vill  only  give  an  account 
of  the  four  sets  that   1   have  myself  devised. 

1.  Planks.  Take  some  large  sheets  of  stiff 
cardboard,  and  paste  upon  both  sides  of  each 
sheet  lengths  of  that  species  of  cheap  wall-paper 
which  is  designed  to  imitate  match-boarding. 
When  the  whole  is  dry,  cut  into  strips  at  the 
joints  of  the  boarding.  In  this  w^ay  twelve  strips 
each  representing  a  plank  may  be  formed.  Next 
divide  the  planks,  by  thick  black  ink  lines  drawn 
accurately  across  their  surfaces,  each  into  some 
particular  number  of  equal  parts  from  tw^o  to 
thirteen.  Then  dilute  some  ink  with  water  till 
it  is  a  pale  grey,  and  with  this  mixture  wash  over 
on  each  plank  some  exact  fraction  of  the  whole, 
two-fifths*  or  four-sevenths,  or  whatever  it  may 
be.  Each  plank  should  be  divided  on  each  side 
into  the  same  number  of  p?trts,  and  a  different 
fraction  should  be  vvashed  over  on  each  side. 

2.  Buns.  Cut  twelve  discs  of  cardboard  each 
twelve  inches  across ;  colour  roughly  (umber  and 
burnt  sienna)  to  imitate  buns.  Divide  by  thick 
lines  drawn  in  ink  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference into  equal  parts  varying  in  number 
from  two  to  thirteen,  as  before.  Wash  over  a 
particular  fraction  of  each  side  of  each  disc  with 
the  grey  mixture,  but  let  the  fractions  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  different  from  those  w-ashed  over 
in  the  case  of  the  planks  ;  e.g.,  if  the  '*  plank  ^'  has 
one-seventh  and  two-sevenths  darkened,  darken 
three-sevenths  and  five-sevenths  in  the  case  of  the 
**buns.'' 

3.  Glass  Jugs*  Draw  a  rectangle,  ten  by  five 
inches,  on  a  sheet  of  white  cardboard,  and  on  to 
one  side  of  this  draw^  a  simple  jug-handle.  Tlte 
whole  will  adequately  represent  a  glass  jug.  Cut 
this  |ug  out,  and  from  it  make  eleven  similar 
jugs.  Divide  these  transversely  into  varying 
numbers  of  equal  parts  by  ink  lines  as  before, 
and  with  the  grey  wash,  applied  discreetly,  in- 
dicate in  each  case  liquid  contents  rising  to  some 
one  of  the  division  lines, 

4.  SuiBB  OP  Chocolate-  Cut  rectangles  of 
cardboard  not  less  than  tw^elve  inches  long,  in  the 
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same  proportions  as  a  stick  of  chocolate.  Colour 
with  umber,  and  divide  by  lines  both  transverse 
and  vertical  into  varying  numbers  of  equal  parts. 
Wash  over  with  ink  certain  fractions  of  each.  The 
division  by  lines  crossing  one  another  will  enable 
the  slabs  to  be  conveniently  divided  into  more 
divisions  than  was  the  case  with  the  planks,  the 
buns,  or  the  jugs;  in  this  way  an  entirely  fresh 
set  oif  fractions  will  be  given.  If  there  is  sufficient 
skill  to  make  the  dividing  lines  resemble  the 
V-shap)ed  depressions  that  usually  traverse  the 
surface  of  chocolate  slabs,  so  much  the  better. 

From  these  four  sets  of  shapes  all  the  problems 
necessary  for  a  course  of  lessons  on  vulgar  frac- 
tions can  easily  be  provided.  The  reason  for 
having  different  sets  of  shapes  is  that  the  essential 
idea  of  equal  divisions  is  better  enforced  when 
the  divisions  are  not  always  made  in  the  same 
way. 

The  account  of  our  apparatus  is  now  complete; 
in  a  second  article  I  shall  try  to  give  in  a  com- 
pressed form  an  outline  of  the  processes  by  which 
a  knowledge  of  vulgar  fractions  may  be  naturally 
imparted,  together  with  examples  and  problems 
which  will  show  how  the  shap)es  described  above 
can  be  used  in  practice.  This  article  may,  how- 
ever, be  fitly  concluded  with  a  brief  account  of 
the  principles  which  will  be  our  guide  in  actual 
teaching. 

We  shall  endeavour  so  to  advance  that  we  may 
cultivate  and  strengthen  in  the  taught  an  attitude 
of  mind  which  will  lead  them  to  look  on  a  question 
in  arithmetic  not  as  a  **  sum  "  to  be  mechanically 
worked,  but  as  a  problem  to  be  intelligently 
solved.  We  shall  endeavour  to  do  this  by  using 
throughout  the  processes  proper  to  discovery.  We 
shall  not  begin  by  saying,  **  Now,  I  am  going 
to  teach  you  fractions,'*  but  we  will  start  with 
some  problem  in  ordinary  life  which  will  neces- 
sitate the  use  of  fractions.  We  shall  then  examine 
the  nature  of  fractions,  and  consider  the  various 
means  of  expressing  them  and  dealing  with  them, 
leading  on  naturally  from  step  to  step,  first  in 
each  case  showing  the  necessity  or  convenience 
of  having  means  to  attain  certain  ends,  and  then 
goint^  on  to  discover  those  means.  In  fact,  we 
shall  try  to  make  our  lessons  a  running  com- 
mentary on  the  old  saw  which  affirms  that  neces- 
sity is  the  mother  of  invention. 


SOME     IMPRESSIONS     OF     NORWEGIAN 

GIRLS'    SCHOOLS. 

By  Winifred  A.  Todhunter, 

Gilchrist  Travelling  Student. 

NORWAY  is  a  poor  country — so  poor  that, 
in  spite  of  strong  patriotic  feeling,  one- 
half  of  her  population  has  been  forced  to 
seek  better  conditions  in  the  New  World.  A 
merely  cursory  glance  at  the  soil  will  convince 
the  stranger  that  it  needs  more  than  ordinary 
courage  to  face  agricultural  conditions  there.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  huge  boulders  and 
piles  of  rock  and  stone  which  have  been  **  picked  " 
ifrom  the  farm   land  by  the  hardy   Norseman  in 


his  fight  with  Nature.  Yet,  in  spite 
poverty  and  her  climate,  Norway  has  b 
for  herself  an  educational  system  which 
of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Neither  the  lonj 
winter  nor  **  chill  penury"  froze  the 
current  of  the  soul  of  such  as  Nansen, 
and  Grieg,  and  whether  or  no  genius  is 
pressed  mediocrity,"  certain  it  is  that  ti 
agree  in  their  testimony  that  the  g^eneral « 
of  culture  in  Norway  is  high.  Ask  a  sixte 
old  boy  or  girl  your  way  in  the  sti 
Christiania,  speaking  German  or  Engli 
you  will  generally  get  an  intelligent  ar 
the  same  language.  Or  get  into  conversat 
a  shrewd  Toten  peasant,  and  he  will 
better  understanding  of  universal  histc 
your  English  farmer  of  the  elements  of 
national  history. 

There    are    certain    points   which    are 

to    the    Norwegian    educational   system. 

first    place,    children    are    not    obliged    t 

school  before  the  age  of  seven,   and   sc 

**  back  to  Plato."     No  doubt  this  is  part 

the  severity  of  the  Norwegian  winter,  an 

be  remembered  that  no  Norwegian  town 

enough    to   make   street   life    so    undesii 

young  children   as  it  is   in   London  or 

But  also  the  traditions  of  the  race  insist  c 

parental   control,    coupled   with    a   realif 

parental  responsibility,  and  there  is  a  re 

jection  to   the   kindergarten    system   an 

people.     Another  peculiarity  arises  fron 

tensely  democratic  feeling  of  the  people 

are  literally  no  classes  in  Norway,  and 

;  the  rich  merchant  of  Christiania  is  pooi 

ing  to  English  standards,  yet,  on  the  oti 

there  is  none  of  that  degrading  and  bi 

poverty  which  we  see  in  our  own  larg 

One  result  of  the  democratic  outlook  is  t 

is    no    overlapping    in    the    educational 

In  the  country  and  in  the  smaller  town* 

only    one   school,    which    poor    and    ricl 

Even  where  there  are  higher  class  privatt 

as  in  Christiania,  the  preparatory  classes 

arc  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  in  the  el 

schools,  so  that  up  to  the  age  of  twel 

child  has  had  the  same  elementary  educa 

it  is  on  this  basis  that  further  instruction 

In    the   country    girls   and    boys    are 

together,   both  taking   four  hours  a  wc 

nasties  and  manual  work.     The  upper  « 

of  the  elementary  school  form  a  secondar 

rather  approximating  to  our  new  count; 

than  to  the  German  Mittelschule  or  higl 

school,  and  in  some  cases  correspondin 

French  lycee  or  our  high  school.      In  CI 

there  are  three  great  co-education  school 

drale  School,   Borger  og   Realskole,  pu 

Fru  Nielsen's,  private);  but  in  general 

and  girls  are  taught  separately.     As  a 

Christiania   girl    spends    the    first  four 

school    life    at    one    of    the   magnificent 

schools  of  the  town.     The  buildings  are  ' 

That     in     Lakkegaden,     e.g.^     is     a    f 

sumptuous  building  than  the  royal  palace 
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with  everything  necessary,  including  a 
*s  room,  and  bathing  and  dining  saluons, 
ats  in  the  playgrounds  are  allowed,  and  we 
ked  an  electric  clock  which  automatically 
bells  ail  over  the  building  at  stated  times, 
5  checked  by  an  electric  button  on  the 
paJ*s  desk* 

Mhe  age  of  twehcj  girls  pass  on  to  the 
■nal  or  the  private  .schooL  Most  of  the 
iary  schools  in  Christiania  are  private,  and 
efincd  by  the  Act  of  i8g6,  which  stated 
he  secondary  school  should  consist  of  two 
tments,  Middelskole  (age  twelve  to  fifteen 
and  Gymaasium,  consisting  of  a  three 
course,  leading  to  the  university.  The 
schools  are,  of  course,  outside  State 
*l,  but  the  curriculum  is  modelled  to  meet 
State  leaving  examination  (Middelskole 
en).  The  Middelskole  examination  is  taken 
leen  years  old,  and  consists,  for  girls,  of 
and  oral  tests  in  Norwegian,  German, 
h,  mathematics ;  and  of  an  oral  examination 
history^  geography,  science  (including 
botany*  zoology,  plwslology),  and  re- 
whh  further  tests  in  gymnastics  and 
m^ork.  Norway  has  followed  the  example 
ance  in  *'  feminising  '*  education — classics 
been  dropped,  modern  culture  is  the  key- 
ji  the  curriculum  for  girls.  In  one  large 
iary  schcn^l  in  Christiania  the  girls  get  ten 
a  week  modern  languages,  three  hours 
y,  two  hours  religion,  two  science  and  geo- 
y,  tw^o  drawing,  one  singing,  and  four  hours 
astics- 

I  modern- language  teaching  is  on  ultra- 
•n  lines.  The  teachers  are  Norwegian,  but 
t  early  stages  the  lessons  are  entirely  con- 
ionak  Later  the  children  read  an  extract 
glish  or  German,  and  are  questioned  and 
ir  in  the  language  read,  finally  orally  re- 
cing  the  subject  matter.  The  English  ex- 
tion  for  Middelskole  consists  of  the  repro- 
m  in  writing  by  the  candidates  of  some  400 
>f  English  prose,  which  is  twice  read  by  the 
ner,  A  subsequent  oral  test  is  in  reading 
:rajislation  from  the  mother  tongue,  all 
ons  being  given  and  answered  in  English. 
terman  examination,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
of  a  piece  of  translation  into  German,  as 
production  the  candidates  would  slip  gram- 
il  difBculties. 

tory  is  also  w^ell  taught  After  an  ele- 
ry  stage  of  biography  and  an  outline  of 
s\  history,  a  good  general  knowledge  of 
■sal  history  is  given.  The  writer  saw  a 
girl  of  fourteen  called  out  by  the  teacher 
ibjected  to  a  fire  of  questions  by  her  class- 
,  From  Pericles  to  Pitt,  from  New^ton  to 
1^  from  the  Reformation  to  the  French  Re- 
>n  she  held  her  own,  and  baffled  the  occa* 
probing  questions  of  the  teacher,  till  she 
down    on    the   date    of    the    execution    of 


:es  : 


I 


other  subjects   in 
much  comment. 


the   curriculum   do   not 
The    teaching   of   the 


i 

I 


mother  tongue  is  complicated  by  the  vexed  ques 
tion    of    Danish   or   pure   Norsk   (Landsmaal   or 
BogmaalJ*     The   children    have  not,    apparently, 
the  literary  taste  which  is  both  inborn  and  inbred 
in  the  French  child* 

Attached  to  every  secondary  girls  ^  school  is  a 
cookery  department,  and  there  are  technical 
schools  in  which  girls  learn  household  manage- 
ment  and  the  peculiarly  Norsk  woodwork  and 
weaving.  As  has  been  mentioned,  needlew^ork 
must  be  pjlssed  in  the  leaving  examination ;  for 
the  1906  examination  the  candidates  had  to  knit 
the  heel  of  a  stocking  and  work  a  patch.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  Norwegian  girl  does  not  escape  fl 
the  everyday  duties  for  which  our  high-school  ' 
girls  have,  as  a  rule,  neither  time  nor  training. 
Nor  does  she  neglect  sport.  She  will  do  and  dare 
anything  on  *'  ski  *'  or  ''  sledge,^'  and  has  been 
known  to  excel  in  our  own  English  tennis. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  these  golden-haired, 
pink-and -white  Vikings^  daughters  are  perfect, 
but  they  compare  favourably,  in  many  respects, 
with  their  compeers  in  other  lands.  Their  sports- 
m^^nlike  courage  in  school  and  in  the  *^  world  out- 
side '*  lifts  them  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
French  jeunes  filles  of  to-day.  Their  intellectual 
freedom  saves  them  from  the  **  stodginess  '*  of 
the  budding  German  Hausfrau*  And  their 
American  downrighlness  (so  w^ell  expressed  in 
their  own  word  Hgefremhed],  together  with  a 
certain  readiness  to  dispense  with  conventions^ 
might  well  be  imitated  by  the  otherwise  incom- 
parable English  maiden. 


T' 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  ESSEX. 
HE  report  just  issued  by  Prof.  Sadler,  of 
his  survey  of  Secondary  and  Higher 
Education  in  the  County  of  Essex,*  is,  we 
venture  to  think,  not  only  a  mark  i>f  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  which  the  Essex  Education  Com- 
mittee is  exercising  in  its  dealing  with  the  most 
important  matter  entrusted  to  local  authorities  for 
many  years,  certainly  since  the  burdt-n  of  poor 
law  administration  was  laid  upon  them ;  but  a 
standing  memorial  of  the  educational  \vork  which 
this  most  distinguished  scholar  and  administrator 
has  been  doing  of  recent  years.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  Prof-  Sadler *s  other  engagements  prevented 
the  survey  from  being  made  before  the  summer  of 
1905;  and  that  a  variety  of  causes  has  delayed 
the  publication  of  the  report  until  twelve  months 
after  the  survey  was  complete.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  submitting  a  policy  to  the 
committee;  but  we  feel  that  it  is  tof  be  of  immense 
value  in  enabling  them  to  carry  out  the  policy 
already  adopted,  and  in  creating  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm in  secondary  education  amongst  men  and 
women  in  the  county,  who  are  w^atching  with  some 
eagerness  the  action  of  those  to  whom  the  work 
of  administration  has  been  entrusted.  For  this 
reason  we  regret  that  the  report  has  not 
been  printed  in  a  cheaper  form,  although  its  dis- 
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tribution  amongst  members  of  local  advisory  cx)m-  ! 
mittees  of  itself  brings  it  under  the  notice  of 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  We  think  also  , 
that  its  hints  at  the  manner  of  working  of  the  , 
Essex  Education  Committee  will  be  of  value  to  ; 
local  authorities  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Essex  is  a  county  sui  generis.  It  contains  the 
most  rapidly  growing  urban  areas  in  the  metro- 
polis, a  great  industrial  population  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  a  large  number  of  ancient  market 
towns,  of  vigorous  manufacturing  centres,  of  re- 
sidential and  seaside  resorts ;  with  a  considerable 
population  of  fishermen  and  sailors ,•  and  one  of 
the  most  bucolic  districts  in  England.  Prof. 
Sadler  is  right  in  asserting  that  no  county  in 
England  **  is  more  typical  of  the  diversity  of 
English  life.'* 

The  county  has  been  divided  for  administrative 
purposes  into  eighteen  districts,  each  controlled 
by  a  local  advisory  sub-committee,  nominated  by 
the  Council,  and  so  representative  of  the  best  edu- 
cational experience  in  each  area.  These  centres 
were  severally  visited  by  Prof.  Sadler,  and  after 
an  exact  description  of  their  educational  history 
and  needs,  he  presents  in  his  report  a  summary  in 
every  case  of  the  course  of  development  which  he 
recommends.  The  county  is  studded  with  an- 
cient grammar  schools.  Of  these  the  most  widely 
known  is  Felsted,  which  has,  indeed,  so  far  as- 
sumed a  non-local  character  as  to  be  left  almost 
outside  the  consideration  of  the  county.  It  is  in- 
teresting, however,  to  observe  that  one  of  the 
educational  experts  co-opted  to  the  Education 
Committee  on  its  formation  was  the  distinguished 
ex-headmaster.  Dr.  Dalton. 

Of  the  rest,  Chigwell  is  described  by  Prof. 
Sadler  as  having  **  made  for  itself  a  high  position 
as  one  of  the  smaller  public  schools."  It  may  be 
described  as  a  local  school  with  a  very  strong 
non-local  element  dominating  it.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  as  London  spreads  out  towards  Epping 
Forest  the  local  characteristics  of  the  school  will 
be  accentuated  and  the  County  Committee  and 
the  Governors  with  wisdom  on  either  side  are  co- 
operating for  its  development. 

There  is,  on  the  borders  of  the  same  ancient 
parish,  a  wealthy  and  well-administered  founda- 
tion— the  Bancroft's  School,  under  the  control  of 
the  Drapers'  Company.  It  is  doing  admirable 
work  as  a  non-local  school  in  educating  and  main- 
taining, free  of  charge,  loo  boys,  for  the  most 
part  the  pick  of  London  elementary  schools ;  and 
as  a  local  school  by  making  provision  for  twice 
the  number  of  day-boys,  resident  in  suburbs  which 
are  growing  around  it.  Not  less  efficient  are  the 
schools  in  the  two  principal  towns  of  the  county — 
Chelmsford  and  Colchester.  Both  have  history 
behind  them,  and  some  endowments,  which  have 
already  been  augmented  by  the  county ;  and  with 
their  present  headmasters  are  likely,  under  the 
new  order,  to  increase  their  usefulness  a  hundred- 
fold. At  Brentwood,  an  old  endowed  school  of 
classical  traditions  and  excellent  repute,  proposals 
are  being  made  for  expansion,  and  for  the  inclu- 
sion   of   girls    in    the   educational   scheme  of  the 


Governors.  Grays  and  Southend,  newly  en 
boroughs,  have  risen  to  the  occasion  with 
remarkable  eagerness,  the  former  adapting  a 
endowment  for  the  education  of  boys  and 
and  the  latter  creating  a  new  municipal  sch 
both  of  them  of  the  highest  order  of  merit  f< 
educational  work  which  has  been  done  of  th« 
which  they  profess.  At  Newport  and  S 
Walden  improvements  have  been  made  Ix 
buildings  and  in  the  character  of  the  edu 
afforded ;  but  because  of  their  proximity  f 
changes  are  inevitable.  Earl's  Colne  has 
practically  re-endowed  by  an  individual 
factor ;  and  this,  and  other  considerations,  i 
dering  the  change  of  the  Endowed  Schc 
Boys  at  Halstead  (some  four  miles  distant 
a  girls'  school  imperative. 

Most  of  the  other  endowed  schools  have 
died  for  lack  of  means ;  but  in  every  ca: 
county  has  been  ready  tor  many  years  to 
all  active  development,  and  there  are  few%  i 
of  these  ancient  schools  which  are  not  aii 
some  way  by  public  funds. 

Side  by  side  there  has  grown  up  a  large  n 
of  neo-secondary  schools,  particularly  i 
largely  populated  districts,  most  of  them 
mixed  or  dual  character.  Prof.  Sadler 
very  strongly  on  the  importance  of  mainta 
as  far  as  possible,  the  traditions  of  the 
schools  and  of  assimilating  to  them  those 
schools  which  are  newly  founded.  He  claii 
some  of  the  former  class  the  maintenance  o 
classical  character,  and  he  expresses  anxiet 
the  literary  eflliciency  of  the  newly  created  s 
should  be  lifted  up  by  generous  rivalry  wi 
older  grammar  schools,  until  It  is  at  least 
to  their  efficiency  in  mathematics  and  r 
science.  All  of  these  proposals  have,  to  soi 
tent,  been  anticipated  by  the  County  Comn 
but  in  this  respect  very  much  remains  to  be 
In  many  of  the  new  schools  the  old  ** 
elementary  "  tone  is  prevalent,  which,  ind< 
more  in  consonance  with  the  aims  of  gov 
and  parents. 

The  question  of  the  training  of  teache 
gages  considerable  attention  in  the  report, 
teachers  for  elementary  schools  are  being 
with  at  a  very  large  number  of  existing  secc 
schools,  and  new  schools,  with  pupil  tea 
centres  attached,  are  being  set  up  in  dl 
otherwise  unprovided  wifh  them.  An  inter 
suggestion  is  thrown  out,  though  hardly  pc 
for  present  fulfilment,  of  attaching  a  trainir 
partment  for  secondary  teachers  to  Ch 
School  in  touch  with  the  Training  Collei 
Cambridge.  Before  this  can  be  done,  the 
hers  of  the  school  must  be  doubled  at  leas 
no  training  department  can  be  thoroi 
efficient  in  connection  with  any  school  of  less 
200  boys.  Since  the  report  has  appeared  tfw 
chief  of  sending  to  another  endowed  school 
teachers  and  probationers  for  elementary  tea- 
has  been  discovered. 

Prof.  Sadler  notices  with  cordial  approvs 
very  thorough  system  of  scholarships  whicli 
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thrQUg^hoiit   the   cQunty,     There   are  minor 

rihips,  which  lake  boys  from  the  public  ele- 

schools  to  the  secondary  schools,  at  the 

some    50    per    cent.  ;     there    are    major 

ihips    tenabk    at    the    higher    secondary 

in  the  county  as  well  as  in  places  of  higher 

In  elsewhere;  and  there   are   scholarships 

connection  with  the  University;  so  that 

not  a  *'poor  boy  "  of  inteiligence  in  the 

or  whom  the  road  to  learning  is  not  made 

te  secondary  schools  have  naturally  played 
Icon sider able  part  in  the  education  of  the 
I  hitherto,  and  anxingst  the  number  is — 
i  the  best -known  private  school  in  the 
,' — The  Forest  School  at  Wealth amstow^ 
s  the  property  oC  the  Guy  family,  and  under 
sent  vigorous  head  mastership  is  supplying 
t  need  over  a  large  and  populous  residen- 
ftrtct,  while  maintaining  its  original  m>n- 
fiaracter.  It  is  not  difficult  to  read  info 
Sadler's  mind  the  hope  that  the  time  will 
come  when  this  school  shall  form  a  part  of 
mty  system*  Like  Felsted  and  its  nearer 
iUr»  Chig^vcll,  it  maintain.s  the  old  classical 
Si,  though  all  three  of  them  are  doing  effi- 
ork  of  a  modern  character,  and  may  uell 
srith  their  present  curricula  undisturbed. 
rls*  schools  there  are  but  few^  in  existence, 
cannot  be  denied  regretfully  that  Essex  is 
land  in  this  particular.  One  at  Grays  and 
■  at  Walthamstow^  represent  the  public 
ttonSi  and  a  highly  efficient  private  school 
onstone  has  been  already  put  under  public 
cnent  by  the  county.  There  are,  moreover, 
ipporters  of  the  higher  education  of  women 
f County  Committee  who  are  anticipating 
Sadler's   demands   in    this   particular  by   a 

iirovision;  and  already  at  Lought+^n,  in  the 
I  Forest  district,  a  good  start  has  been 
and  another  is  projected  for  the  county 
md  for  Brain  tree. 

?  is  certainly  no  county  where  the  rela- 
?tw-een  the  local  authority  and  the  second- 
ools  are  more  thoroughly  agreeable.  This 
in  a  large  degree  to  the  generosity  of  the 
bftrhich  the  County  Council,  in  the' first  in- 
Ittccepted  the  nomination  to  seats  on  the 
ton  Committee  of  representatives  of  the 
lilies  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London, 
the  headmasters  and  headmistresses  of 
d  schools,  while  they  co-opted  in  addition 
Irs  of  experience  in  education,  of  whom 
I  women,  and  tw^o  others  past  headmasters 
Idary  schools.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
at  this  happy  concord  has  not  been 
cd  by  the  sympathetic  relations  of  ProL 
toTpVards  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in 
snal  work  in  the  county ;  nor  would  it  be 
ose  this  sketch  of  his  work  without  a 
ratitude  to  the  secretary  to  the  Education 
e»  whose  praise  is  on  ihe  lips  of  all  who 
ht  into  intimate  relations  with  him. 
the  sphere  of  secondary  schools,  Essex, 
bounds  is  doing  much  for  technical  edu- 


cation of  various  sorts;  and  the  greater  part  of 
this  is  the  work  of  the  old  Technical  Instruction 
Committee*  Xone  of  it  is  more  noticeable  and 
deserving  of  the  warm  approval  which  Prof, 
Sadler  passes  upon  it  than  the  agricultural  work 
which  is  being  done  in  connection  with  the  County 
Laboratories  at  Chelmsford. 


T' 


THE     HIGHER     ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 

HE  report  of  the  Consultative  Committee, 
recently  issued,  is  an  interesting  dfKumientt 
and  one  that  will  repay  careful  study.  At 
last  the  Board  of  liducation  seems  to  be  waking 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  scholars  trained  in  the 
elementary  schools  must  earn  their  own  living, 
and  that  it  Is  therefore  advisable  that  some  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  make  the  education 
given  in  these  schools  have  some  bearing  on  the 
after  life  of  the  scholars. 

Whilst  not  in  the  least  underrating  the  vahi- 
able  humanising  and  civilising  work  of  the 
primary  schools,  pspccially  in  the  large  towns,  it 
has  long  been  evident  to  those  who  have  to  deal 
with  the  finished  product,  whether  as  students  in 
evening  continuation  or  technical  classes,  or  as  em- 
ployers of  labour,  that  in  spile  of  the  heavy 
expenditure,  the  result,  from  an  intellectual  point 
of  view,  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

We  believe  that  this  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact 
that  the  education  given  is  for  the  most  part 
w^anting  in  reality ;  It  Is  bookish,  and  seldom  suc- 
ceeds in  teaching  the  children  how  to  obtain 
knowledge  at  first  hand. 

The  education  of  after  life,  the  education  that 
comes  as  the  result  of  contact  with  the  world, 
and  of  experienee  of  men  and  things,  is  all  first- 
hand education  J  and  upon  a  man's  faculties  for 
obtaining  and  making  use  of  it  his  success  in  life 
and  his  usefulness  to  the  oi>mmunity  depend. 
To  lead  up  to  this,  the  education  in  our  schools 
must  be  brought  much  more  into  relation  with 
practical  life  than  it  has  been  hitherto.  This  is 
the  problem  that  the  Consultative  Committee  has 
had  before  it,  and,  although  the  report  bears 
every  evidence  of  a  compromise,  it  is  full  of  valu- 
able  suggestions  for  a  solution- 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  the  differen- 
tiation of  the  higher  elementary  from  the  second- 
ary school ;  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  mainly  a 
matter  of  leaving  age  and  of  general  aim.  There 
will  always  be  a  very  large  number  of  both  boys 
and  girls  whose  parents  are  unwilling  to  keep 
them  at  school  beyond  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
who,  at  the  end  of  their  school  Hfe,  will  go 
directly  Into  industrial  life.  In  the  past  the  bright 
children  of  this  class »  who  have  managed  to  get 
to  the  top  of  the  elementary  school  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  have  either  been  kept  **  marking  time  *' 
at  the  elementary  school,  or  have  been  sent  to  a 
secondary^  school  for  eighteen  months  or  two 
years  to  **  finish,''  with  disastrous  results,  both 
to  themselves  and  to  the  school  from  which  they 
had  not  time  to  get  any  real  benefit.  These  vvill 
be  the  scholars  of  the  future  higher  elementary 
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school ;  entering  it  at  the  age  of  twelve,  they  will 
be  able  to  go  through  a  course  of  real  benefit  to 
themselves  before  they  leave  at  fifteen. 

The  secondary  schools,  the  rolls  of  which  have 
been  swollen  by  the  **  one-year  '*  and  **  two-year  '* 
scholar,  will  lose  at  first,  perhaps,  by  their  with- 
drawal ;  but  they  will  really  gain,  in  that  they  will 
be  able  to  do  their  proper  work,  of  training  those 
whose  parents  are  willing  to  send  them  to  a 
secondary  school  at  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age, 
and  are  willing  to  keep  them  there  until  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  scholarship 
schemes  of  the  chief  local  authorities  now  make 
provision  for  this  long  tenure  of  scholarships,  so 
that  the  difficulty  of  the  poor  parent  is  met. 

Upon  the  curriculum  of  the  higher  elementary 
school  the  Committee  has  much  to  say.  From 
our  point  of  view,  we  should  say  that,  at  the  very 
least,  the  scholar,  on  leaving  the  higher  ele- 
mentary school,  should  have  such  a  command  over 
his  own  mother  tongue  that  he  can  write  an  in- 
telligent report  on  work  that  he  has  carried  out 
himself;  have  such  a  practical  working  acquaint- 
ance with  arithmetic  that  he  can  do  a  simple  every- 
day workshop  or  office  calculation  with  accuracy ; 
be  able  to  make  a  well-proportioned  rough 
sketch  of  a  simple  object  that  will  be  understand- 
able; and  be  able  to  use  his  hands. 

These  are  of  primary  importance,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  impossible  to  ensure  that  every  scholar 
shall  Attain  a  fair  standard  in  each,  and  yet  not 
neglect  that  general  **  humanistic  "  training  that 
it  should  be  the  work  of  every  school  to  give. 

These  requirements  necessitate  that  the  back- 
bone of  the  curriculum  should  be  English  (includ- 
ing history  and  geography),  full  use  being  made 
of  good  literature ;  elementary  mathematics, 
taught  with  a  practical  bent,  and  largely  on  ex- 
perimental lines ;  drawing  of  simple  objects,  both 
freehand  and  to  scale,  and  manual  work. 

The  subjects  chosen  for  manual  instruction 
will  depend  upon  the  needs  of  the  community 
served  by  the  school ;  some  instruction  in  prac- 
tical science  of  a  simple  character  will  have  to 
form  a  part  of  it,  at  any  rate. 

In  any  case,  the  instruction  in  mathematics, 
drawing,  and  manual  work  must  have  a  practical 
bent,  and  the  arithmetical  instruction  especially 
must  be  of  a  more  concrete  character  than  it  has 
too  often  been  in  the  past.  A  lad  should  not,  as 
is  too  frequently  the  case  now,  be  able  to  manipu- 
late large  money  sums,  and  do  exercises  in  stocks 
and  shares,  and  yet  have  not  the  remotest  notion 
of  decimals  and  simple  mensuration. 

This  practical  bent  to  the  instruction  necessi- 
tates that  the  teachers  should  be  in  contact  with 
the  requirements  of  practical  life.  The  Com- 
mittee has  much  to  say  about  the  source  from 
which  the  teachers  must  be  drawn.  The  debate 
as  to  whether  the  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
should  be  the  main  source  of  supply  has  little 
but  academic  interest.  Both  sets  of  teachers  in 
the  past  have  been  guilty,  to  an  equal  extent,  of 
lack  of  interest  in  the  practical  life  of  the  com- 
munity. What  is  needed  is  that  the  teachers  shall 


not  only  possess  teaching  ability,  but  also 
interest  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  comi 
for  which  they  work. 

The  ideal  training  would  be  that  of  an  oi 
school  teacher,  with  two  or  three  years' 
ence  of  factory  or  office  life  added  to  it.     Ii 
tice  it  will  probably  be  found   best  not  t( 
the  staff  entirely  from  one  source.     Expe 
teachers    from    both    elementary   and    sec 
schools,  with  a  sprinkling  of  men  who  ha 
experience  in  technical  or  trade  schools,  aV 
ing   under   the  sympathetic   direction   of 
teacher  open  to  new  ideas  and  methods, 
found  the  best  combination. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  most  s 
ful  heads  of  this  type  of  school  up  to  the 
have  been  elementary  teachers    of    the   ) 
generation,  who,  by  some  means  or  othe 
been  in  close  touch  with  the  workshops. 

The  Committee  does  well  to  lay  stress 
fact  that  the  teacher  is  the  all-important 
in  the  success  of  the  school,  and  local  ed 
authorities  would  do  well  to  lay  this  to 
As  a  rule,  they  are  only  too  ready  to  spend 
lavishly  in  expensive  buildings  and  equi 
whilst  they  grudge  adequate  salaries  to  t 
who  have  to  carry  on   the  work. 

Something  is  s^id  in  the  report  about  t 
tinction  between   the  higher   elementary  i 
trade  school.     This  distinction  is,  in  our  c 
merely  a   temporary  one,    and   will   tend 
appear :   the  trade  school  will  become  les 
trade   school    and   the   higher   elementary 
more  of  a  trade  school.     Both  have  as  the: 
tion  the  preparation  to  enter  a  trade,  and 
English  notion  that  the  technicalities  of  ar 
trade  are  best  taught    in    the  workshop 
sound. 

The  higher  elementary  school  for  gii 
diflfer  from  that  for  boys,  mainly  in  the  cli 
of  the  manual  instruction,  which  will  tj 
form  of  instruction  in  domestic  subjects, 
trade  that  most  of  them  will  follow  will 
of  wives  and  mothers,  and  no  one  at 
quainted  with  the  magnificent  work  done 
domestic  economv  schools  for  g'irjs,  foun 
the  late  Technical  Education  Board  for  L 
can  doubt  that  the  practical  side  of  the 
higher  elementary  school  should  be  develo 
similar  lines. 

The  Committee  is  to  be  conp^ratulated 
creneral  result  of  its  labours.  A  great  d< 
been  made,  in  certain  quarters,  of  a  su 
social  bias  in  the  report :  this  we  have  nc 
I  able  to  perceive  :  it  seems  to  us  an  honesi 
to  deal  with  a  pressing  problem  ;  and  it  if 
hoped  that  the  schools,  when  established,  ' 
fluence  the  ordinary  schools,  rendering  thei 
more  practical  in  character,  and  bringine  i 
closely  into  relation  with  the  realities  of  1 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Books  I.  and  II.  Bn 
Watt.  xxiv.-|-88  pp.  (\\.  B.  Clive.)  ts.  6J.~ 
purely  an  examination  edition,  done  with  grea 
closely  condensed,  and  supplying  all  the  needs  of  i 
date  in  a  very  thorough  and  painstaking  fushion. 
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ING     OF     THE     CLASSICAL     ASSO- 
ON    OF    EiNGLAND    AND    WALES. 

i  enterprise  of  the  Manchester  Branch  <jf 
his  association  in  inviting  the  association 
D  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Manchester 
iply  justified  by  the  brilliant  success  of  the 
Tg»  Though  the  absence  of  the  associa- 
kresidentt  Lord  Cufiion,  was  a  matter  for 
^ret,  yet  the  city  was  fortunate  in  se- 
th*i  presence  of  many  of  our  most  distin- 
scholars  and  educationists,  including 
ster  of  the  Rolls  (Sir  Richard  Hcnn  Col- 
in Justice  Kennedy,  Mr.  S.  H,  Butcher, 
he  association's  president  for  the  coming 
•*rafs.  Postgate,  Sonncnschein,  Robinson 
lidg^eway,  and  M,  E.  Sadler,  in  addition 
leadmasters  of  several  of  the  more  import- 
llc  schools. 
Jresidentiai   address,   delivered   in  the  ab- 

Lord  Curzon  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
efly  remarkable  as  asserting  the  confident 
on  that  the  study  of  the  classical  lan- 
m  this  country,  largely  owing  to  the  work 
issociation,  has  placed  itself  upon  a  new 
urer  basis :  that  without  any  attempt  to 
lisc  the  whole  field  of  education,  a  claim 
epudiated  by  all  thoughtful  advocates  of 
cal  training,  without  anything  like  jeal- 
,  or  antagonism  tt^  other  studies,  the  as- 
1  has  asserted  "  the  right  of  classical 
to  a  share  in  the  education  of  the  youth 
:rountry."  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
!  newer  universities,  which  offer  facilities 
er  education  to  a  class  not  reached  by  the 
liversities,  arc  putting  into  practice  the 
I  that  classical  studies  should  be  an  in- 
tart  of  education,  and  are  strengthening 
jhnical  education  by  classical  instruction. 
tice  Kennedy,   who  followed  with  an  ad- 

"  The  value  of  classical  training  for  the 
■ofession/*  expanded  the  dictum  of  Sir 
^^aine  that  **  legal  science  is  a  Roman 
/'  and  the  remark  of  a  recent  writer  in 
Es  that  "  in  all  that  concerns  law  we  are 
rd  in  an  unbroken  and  living  union  with 
Rome**  Lord  Curzon,  in  a  letter  read 
tee  ting  by  Mr.  Butcher,  expressed  a  great 

memorable  words.  "  One  reflection  has 
I  to  me  which  it  may  not  be  irrelevant 
sss*      When   we   are   in   great   grief,    we 

turn  for  solace  to  the  literary  pastors  and 

of  our  lifetime.  Is  it  not  a  tribute  to 
at  classical  writers  of  antiquity  that, 
as  they  are  from  us  by  such  vast  differ- 
f  age  and  circumstance  and  thought, 
e  many  of  us  who  yet  find  in  their  wise 
hy,  and  still  more  in  their  exquisite 
a  relief  which  not  even  the  great  writers 
>wn  language  and  time  can  as  easily  or 
riably  impart?  Is  it  not  a  remarkable 
lat  they  should  speak  to  us  across  the 
th  accents  so  tender  and   so  true?     And 

this  be  counted  an  additional  reason  for 
them   in   unabated   reverence?  *' 

err"'"'"" 


**  relative  function  of  classical  and  modern  lan- 
guage teaching  in  secondary  education/*  The 
Dean  of  Manchester  (Bishop  Welldon)  in  open- 
ing the  discussion,  with  the  view,  as  he  ex- 
pressly stated,  of  provoking  argument,  gallantly 
risked  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  education- 
ist by  enunciating  a  number  of  somewhat  dis- 
quieting paradoxes  on  the  subject  of  classical 
teaching.  He  stigmatised  the  attention  to  Latin 
and  Greek  versification  in  schools  as  a  scandalous 
waste  of  time,  endorsed  emphatically  the  opinion 
of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  teach  boys  in  an  English 
school  French  pronunciation,  and  vigorou^^iv  de- 
nounced the  effort  of  *'  ill-informed  or  half-in- 
formed revolutionaries  to  produce  what  might  be 
for  the  moment  regarded  as  orthodox  ancient 
pronunciation/'  Mr,  J.  L.  I*aton  (High  Master 
of  Manchester  Grammar  SchoolJ  slyly  hinted  that 
the  views  to  which  he  bad  just  listened  made  bim 
look  with  disquiet  upon  the  accession  of  the  last 
speaker  to  his  governing  body.  He  thought 
classical  teachers  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  new 
methods  which  have  been  recently  developed 
by  modern  language  masters  ;  we  should  imitate 
thorn  and  the  Germans  in  employing  the  oral 
method  in  the  tcacbirtg  of  Latin.  ProL  M.  E, 
Sadler  dissented  from  the  pessimistic  prediction 
of  a  distinguished  German  scholar  that  in  thirty 
years  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  In  German 
schools  would  be  at  an  end  ;  he  personally  does 
not  feel  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  dead  or  ever 
will  be ;  the  fifteenth  Idyll  of  rhcocritus  is  newer 
than  the  Daily  Math  Prof,  Ridgeway  earnestly 
protested  against  the  setting  of  grammar  papers 
(in  examinations)  which  require  a  knowledge  of 
out-of-the-way  forms  not  occurring  in  the  authors 
most  worth  deading. 

Friday's  debate  was  somewhat  academic  in 
character,  but  at  Saturday *s  meeting,  at  which  the 
Dean  of  Manchester  did  not  appear  to  uphold  his 
heresies,  the  association  devoted  itself  to  the  prac- 
tical and  important  task  of  discussing,  and  voting 
upon,  its  committee's  report  on  the  pronunciation 
of  Latin  (sec  p.  422),  The  report  emphasises 
the  fact  that  we  can  in  the  main  reproduce  the 
sounds  actually  heard  at  Rome  in  the  first  cen- 
tury n*c.  :  and  that  the  margin  of  doubt,  though 
from  the  scientific  point  of  view  it  is  considerable, 
is  nevertheless,  from  the  practical  point  of  view 
of  the  teacher,  confined  within  very  narrow  limits  ; 
that  the  traditional  English  pronunciation  entirely 
disregards  historical  accuracy,  and  accustoms 
the  learner  to  fancy  that  languages  existed  as 
written  rather  than  spoken  :  further,  that  it  con- 
fuses sounds  altogether  distinct— a  point  subse- 
quently illustrated  humorously  by  ProL  Conway 
by  the  suggestion  that  a  Roman  boy,  challenged 
by  a  playmate,  must  have  said  different  thJrjgs 
when  his  answer  was  '*  I  yield  "  {cedo),  and 
when  it  was    **  T  knock  you  down  **  (caedo), 

^rr*  Butcher,  in  advocating  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  after  briefly  reviewing  the  rapid  strides 
which  the  new  pronunciation  has  taken  in  the 
British    Isles,    made    an    eloquent    appeal    on    Its 
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behalf  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  :  there  is  now  a 
babel  of  dialects  spoken,  and  the  boy  goes 
through  different  zones  of  pronunciation — a  very 
happy  description  of  the  chaos  which  at  present 
exists  in  the  matter.  **  The  reformed  pronun- 
ciation/* he  went  on  to  say,  **  links  speech  and 
writing,  language  and  literature,  in  a  way  that 
makes  people  feel  that  Latin  was  once  a  real 
spoken  language.  It  makes  the  language  far 
more  living  and  less  remote  from  life.  It  links 
together  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  and  a 
boy  learns  the  relation  between  Latin  and  the 
Romance  languages,  which  simplifies  the  learning 
of  all  modern  languages."  Mr.  W.  G.  Rush- 
brooke  (St.  Clave 's  School,  London)  testified 
from  long  experience  to  the  absence  of  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  the  teaching  of  the  new  method. 
Prof.  Postgate  made  the  meeting  merry  by  a  play- 
ful allusion  to  Plautus*s  jest  in  the  Menaechmi. 
**  Tu,  tu  istic,  inquam !  Vin  adferri  noctuam, 
quae  *  tu  tu  *  usque  dicat  tibi?  **  At  this  point 
the  secretary  (Prof.  Sonnenschein)  read  a  letter 
advocating  the  adoption  of  the  contemporary  pro- 
nunciation of  Italian  as  a  guide  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Latin,  in  place  of  the  scientific  philo- 
logical reproduction  of  the  ancient  speech  recom- 
mended in  the  report :  this  was  greeted  with 
ominous  silence,  and  failed  to  find  a  seconder. 

The  resolution  in  favour  of  the  report  was 
adopted  with  only  one  dissentient.  It  is  perhaps 
a  little  unfortunate  that  hardly  a  discordant  voice 
was  raised  in  the  debate,  though  a  happy  result 
that  the  vote  was  so  nearly  unanimous.  No 
speaker  directed  attention  to  the  argument  so 
often  used  by  advocates  of  the  English  tradition, 
that  the  new  method,  if  practised  with  any  care- 
lessness, tends  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  vowel 
sounds  to  obscure  quantity  :  to  an  English  ear 
the  difference  in  quantity  of  the  first  syllables  of 
piter  and  mater  is  much  more  clearly  marked 
by  the  traditional  English  pronunciation  (pit  and 
mate)  than  by  the  new  pronunciation  :  still,  there 
are  few  questions  on  which  the  balance  of  argu- 
ment is  so  entirely  one-sided. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  Prof.  Sonnen- 
schein moved  that  the  **  Council  be  instructed  to 
draw  up  a  memorial  to  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education  urging  him  to  take  action  toward 
securing  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  pro- 
nouncing Latin  in  secondary  schools  aided  by 
grants  from  the  Board."  The  feeling  of  the 
meeting  was  decidediv  adverse  to  any  suggestion 
of  invoking  State  aid  on  a  controversial  matter, 
and  as  time  did  not  allow  of  a  full  discussion, 
the  resolution  was  withdrawn. 


Bacchylidcs.  The  text  edited  by  Sir  Richard  Jebb.  viii. 
+  56  pp.  (Cambridge  University  Press.)  i.^.  6d. — It  was 
a  happy  thought  to  print  the  text  of  Jebb's  Bacchylides 
separately  at  a  cheap  price.  Scholars  are  probably  agreed 
that  this  is  a  more  scholarly  text  than  that  of  Blass,  its 
only  rival  for  the  impecunious  ;  it  is  also  better  printed,  and 
altogether  is  a  nice  book.  But  why  will  publishers  use 
square  brackets  to  indicate  the  restored  portions?  A  dif- 
ference in  type  would  do  it  equally  well  and  without  making 
the  eye  smart.     Some  of  the  pages  are  positively  repulsive. 


OF    MAKING    MANY    BOOKS 

OF  making  many  books,  says  the  F 
there  is  no  end;  and,  had  he  live( 
he  would  have  extended  his  refit 
reprints.  It  is  true  that  no  list  of  re 
available  for  the  purchaser  or  the  readei 
value  of  such  a  list  no  one  seems  to  have 
but  from  the  few  books  that  are  sent  to 
paper,  one  may  guess  at  the  enormous 

Probably  nobody  but  the  booksellers  c 
who  buys  Law's  **  Serious  Call,*'  1 
'*  Holy  War,"  **  The  Advancement  o; 
ing,"  Blake's  poems,  and  Finlay's  **  E 
Empire."  People  do  buy  them  and  o 
ask  for  them ;  they  are  no  mere  haphai 
chases.  Not  even  the  booksellers,  howev 
tell  who  reads  these  books.  We 
charitable,  and  suppose  that  the  purcha: 
them.  This  being  so,  the  reprint  fash 
sincerely  be  recommended.  Scornful  pe 
have  it  that  the  books  are  never  read 
read,  not  appreciated. 

The     cause     of     the     unwonted     rep 
tivity     is     to     be     found      in      the      sp 
reading,    and    this   is   due   partly    to    thi 
a  new  class  which  wants  to  read  books 
afford  only  cheap  books,   partly   to  the 
against  purely  scientific  teaching,   and 
the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Education,  tl 
Reading   Union,    and   other   ag-encies. 
evitable   that   a   good    deal    should    be 
which  is  not  worth  reprinting^ ;   but  at 
we  may  pick  and  choose  :   we  are  not  c 
to  buy. 

The  problem  of  home  and  school  re 
not  quite  so  easy  of  settlement  as  to  son 
it  may  seem.  Unless  it  be  at  once  cona 
a  child  or  young  person  may  read  any 
the  paternal  bookshelf,  a  difficulty  arises 
for,  as  a  rule,  publishers  will  not  ca 
lavishly  for  the  schools  and  for  the  youi 
children's  books  (reprints)  are,  as  yet, 
very  forward  condition.  We  will  put  th 
for  an  instant,  and  glance  at  series  not 
meant  for  schools. 

Methuen's  Little  Library  (is.  6d.)  i 
ably  done.  '*  Pride  and  Prejudice," 
'*  Essays,"  **  Vanity  Fair,"  the  *M 
Angler,"  are  well  printed  and  well  edited 
can  only  regret  that  Dante  is  repress 
**Cary,'''  and  that  **  Rejected  Address^ 
selections  from  the  **  Anti-Jacobin  "  fine 
denied  to  '*  The  Seven  Gables."  The  : 
Library  of  the  same  publishers  (is.)  h 
to  be  praised,  though  it  is  not  so  dai 
how  manv  cheap  editions  there  must  b 
**  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  and  "  Cranford. 
ever,  **  Chatterton  "  and  the  **  Little  F 
and  **  Tamburlaine  the  Great  "  and  (we 
the  *'  X'ita  Xuova  "  deserve  purchase! 
public  would  nevertheless  benefit  on  the 
four  or  five  great  publishing  firms  could 
mate  and,  by  purchase  of  copyright  • 
means,  give  us  at  a  cheap  rate  some  of  tl 


ug.,  a  real  Dante,  a  giKjd  collection  of 
md  a  translation  of  French  and  German 
cs  done  by  persons  who  understand 
:ranslatlon.  But  Methuen's  catalogues 
>ure  to  read.  To  turn  to  Blackie  {for 
onlv),  what  could  be  more  delightful 
{acquaintance  with  Furchas,  Raleigh, 
rchard  Hawkins?  These  texts^  edited 
jse.  and  called  School  Texts,  are  really 
lo  other  cheap  form  than  this  sixpenny 
e  gel  such  books  as  the  *"  Discovery 
l'  and  the  *' Taking  of  the  Galleon," 
I  **  English  Epic.'*  To  Blackie*s  Eng- 
ics  have  been  added  the  **  Select 
r  Lowell  and  Browning's  "'  Saul  '*  and 
n  Ezra  "  {2d.  each), 
g*s  Classics  of  Mr.  Moring  (ts,  hd.) 
ure  comparatively   unknown,  but  very 

0  the  book-lover.  Roper's  '*  Life  of 
as  More/'  Dekker's  *^  Gull's  Horn- 
i  the  "  Chronicles  of  Jocelin  of  Brake- 
lid  have  been  pounced  upon  with  de- 
bars ago.  They  arc  books  wc  have  all 
they  are  real  books ;  and  in  their  pre- 
t  form  arc  a  better  investment  tlian  any 
of  the  latest  novels. 

fain,  we  might  spend  time  in  comment- 
unassuming  Carmelite  Classics p  pub- 
Horace  Marshall^  and,  indeed,  on 
^catalogue  generally.  It  is  true  the 
lire  not,  like  the  books  just  mentioned, 
^^avt  for  in  some  form  or  another  we 
the  Prologue  and  Milton's  "  Com  us  "  ; 
editions  arc  scholarly,  ch^ap  (6iL  or 
satisfying  to  the  man  who  asks  for 
'the  book  and  reverence  for  the  book, 
take  up  little  room ;  the  whole  series 
towed  in  a  pocket.  Miss  C,  L.  Thorn - 
^  enthusiastic  and  scholarly  work  has 
^praised  in  these  columns,  has  selected 
i  of  "  English  Literature  from  Defoe 
t{i5-  4d,,  pp,  1-200),  Other  volumes 
|>aration,  and  the  whole  seven  should 
le  anthology.  It  is  not  with  any  de- 
lypercriticaL  but  simply  to  direct  atten- 
lore  to  a  common  mistake  that  we  ask  ; 
t  the  exact  editor  print  the  famous  line 

lAwait  oUk**  th'  inevitable  hour? 
biat  the  Golden  Treasury  prints  it  so; 
otes  to  the  Golden  Treasury  rightly 
itx,  often  misprinted  a^ioaii.  '*  Perhaps 
edition  of  the  Golden  Treasury  has  re- 
le  error;  the  1775  edition  of  Gray  reads 

London  Merchant,*'  '*  Fatal  Curi- 
le  '*  Maid*s     Tragedy/*     and     "  Phil- 

f'e  presented  (in  two  volumes, 
each)  by  Messrs.  Heath;  and 
se  dainty  volumes  justify  their  title 
es  Lett  res  Serins.  We  have  all  the 
spelling,   admirnhlr   introductions,   suit- 

1  and  good  bibliographies.  We  have 
bittle  in  England  for  our  old  drama, 
lare  grateful  enough  for  the  Mermaid 


Series;  but  these  books  are  fuller  than  the  Mer- 
maid plays,  and  all  the  old- world  flavour  is  in 
them,  bindmg,  text,  spelling,  and  all,  1  hey  are 
edited  respectively  by  tne  blaster  of  Peter  ho  use 
and  by   Dr.   Thorndike* 

Macmillan's  Cabinet  Library  of  sixty-two  books 
in  their  bookcase  is  another  example  of  an  ad- 
mirable set  of  reprints ;  while  with  regard  to 
Everyman's  Library  (J.  M.  Dent)  every  man  i^ 
buying  it,  and  there  is  little  to  say.  But  here 
vcin  find  along  with  the  many  more  familiar  books 
Speke's  '*  Nile/*  "  Lady  ,VIary  Montagu's  Let- 
ters,*' Latimer*s  **  Sermons,'*  Cellini's  Autobio- 
graphy, Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke *s  '*  Girlhood  oi 
Shakspeare's  Heroines,"  and  Percy's  "  Re- 
liques. '*  The  promise  of  this  series  is  un- 
bounded; it  looks  as  though  it  were  going  to  be 
another  Bohn. 

With  all  these  at  his  command  the  limited- 
income  book-buyer  cannot  complain.  \*et,  great 
as  is  the  sale  of  these  w^orks,  we  are  convinced 
it  would  be  greater  if  a  complete  catalogue  (1^,^ 
of  standard  reprints  costing  not  more  than  2S.  6d^ 
each  were  to  be  furnished  every  three  months  to 
the  principal  bookstalls.  It  would  probably  be 
printed  at  a  loss,  but  it  would  be  an  admirable 
advertisement.  As  it  is,  publishers  are  flying 
at  one  another's  throats,  and  the  public  g:et  half- 
a-dozen  cheap  editions  of  *'  Pride  and  Prejudice  ** 
and  cannot  buy  *'  Phineas  Finn/*  Moreovet'^ 
while  disconnected  series  abound,  we  have  some- 
times to  wait  for  years  for  a  connected  series  to 
be  finished. 

Between  these  books  and  the  school  books 
proper  come  the  beautiful  nature  books,  which 
are  so  w^ell  adapted  for  prizes  and  for  rew^ards 
to  ihe  children  who  appreciate  ihem.  Macmillan 
publishes  **  Insect  Life  *'  and  the  **  Souvenirs  of  a 
Naturalist,"  and  Ginn  has  ''Nature  Study  and 
Life."  They  are  typical  of  a  large  series  of 
fascinating  nature  books,  and  the  names  of 
Selous,  Long,  Thorn pson-Seton,  are  by  this  time 
household  words  with  the  young  naturalist.  Tt  is 
a  great  mistake,  however,  to  think  that  these 
books  are  appreciated  by  all,  and  story  books 
by  Cooper  or  Marryat  (published  now^  by  many 
firms)  are  almost  the  only  prose  that  certain  hoys 
will  read  with  pleasure.  The  problem  of  g*^rls' 
books  has  not  yet  been  successfully  attacked ;  it  is 
possible  that  Miss  Bland  might  solve  it,  if  she 
were  grown  up;  at  present  she  is  twelve  year^  j 
old,  and  is  not  growing.  But  what  a  childhood 
is  hers  I 

When  we  turn  to  school  books,  t.^.,  books  of 
connected  reading  fit  for  schools,  w^e  are  not  so 
self-congratulatory.  True,  we  have  Kingsley's 
**  Heroes  '*  (Macmillan,  Blackie,  and  Dent). 
Rouse's  old-world  texts  (referred  to  above),  E.  J. 
Arnold*s  Ai  Bright  Story  Readers,  Dent's  Temple 
English  Literature  Series — all  admirable;  but  as 
yet  they  have  not  taken  the  hold  that  they  de- 
serve. Probably  this  is  due  to  tw^o  facts^first*  we 
have  not  yet  got  the  teachers  to  appreciate  these 
botiks,  and,  secondly,  w*e  want  still  to  examine  the 
children.     We  are  not  content  to  put  libraries  in 
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all  our  class-rooms,  to  read  the  books,  and  leave 
the  result  to  time.  We  still  love  *' Readers'*; 
we  delight  in  fine-drawn  work ;  we  are  the  slaves 
of  notes.  We  blind  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it 
IS  only  a  small  portion  of  Shakespeare,  Words- 
worth, Tennyson,  Burke,  Macaulay,  the  **  Spec- 
tator,*' that  the  boy  and  girl  appreciate  or  ought 
to  be  able  to  appreciate;  we  will  not  see  that 
English  literature  and  a  love  for  it  cannot  be 
taught,  but  may  be  learnt ;  and,  above  all,  we 
will  not  spend  money  in  literary  apparatus. 
Fortunes  have  been  made  in  school  books,  arith- 
metics and  geographies,  and  possibly  in 
**  Readers  ";  but  in  the  new  type  of  book,  the 
dainty  unschool-like  Stories  from  the  Sagas  or 
the  Boy's  Froissart,  the  fortune  is,  we  should 
think,   far  away. 

It  seems  that  the  ideal  reading-book  (for 
children  of  thirteen  or  fourteen)  is  one  like 
**  Old  Christmas  "  (Macmillan),  published  at  6d. 
years  ago,  and  now  out  of  print,  and  illustrated 
by  a  masterhand.  It  has  been  reprinted  in  other 
forms,  not  quite  so  alluring,  and  it  may  be  seen 
in  a  series,  the  Illustrated  Pocket  Classics;  but 
the  large,  beautiful  sixpenny  edition  is  lost  for 
ever.  For  a  set  of  books  like  this,  large,  carefully 
chosen  and  well  illustrated  (it  is  o.  p.,  so  we  can 
speak  very  freely),  we  would  give  dozens  of  the 
flamboyant  readers  and  sparsely  illustrated 
Coopers  and  Scotts.  The  publisher  knows  his 
business  best,  and  no  doubt  such  a  series  would 
not  pay.  But  supposing  that  the  illustrators, 
the  riotous,  imaginative,  sympathetic  illustrators 
were  available  (names  of  the  dead  and  living 
crowd  to  the  memory — Batten,  Caldecott,  Green- 
away,  Thomson,  Lemercier,  Gordon  Browne), 
and  the  large,  easily  opening,  well-printed,  thin, 
cheap  book  were  possible,  what  a  sale  might 
be  expected  for,  and  what  results  might  be  ex- 
pected from,  the  **  Wonder  Book/'  ''Miss  Kil- 
mansegg,"  '*  Bracebridge  Hall,"  the  **  Ancient 
Mariner,"  the  **  Talisman,"  and,  above  all,  the 
Old  Testament.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  an 
easily  handled,  profusely  illustrated  book  in  the 
hands  of  a  class  can  judge  of  the  effect.  The 
present  writer  can,  as  he  pens  these  words,  feel 
the  silence  of  the  large  class-room,  and  the  in- 
drinking  of  the  book  so  different  from,  and  yet 
quite  as  interesting  as,  Sketchy  Bits. 


PSYCHOLOGY  AS  A  LABORATORY  STUDY.^ 

IT  has  been  said  that  the  world  is  made  to 
measure.  There  is  ambiguity  in  the  state- 
ment, but  the  man  of  science  accepts  it  as 
an  expression  of  the  fact  that  quantitative  equi- 
valence is  universal  and  may,  with  adequate  per- 
severance in  research,  be  formulated.  All  our 
sensory  impressions  are  due  to  physical  stimuli. 
With  variations  of  the  stimulus,  there  are  varia- 
tions in  sensation.  From  the  time  of  Weber 
(circa    1831)    to    the    present    day   an    increasing 

1  "Experimental  PsycholoRy.  a  Manual  of  Laboratory  Practice."  By 
Edward  Bradford  Titchener.  Vol  ii.  Quantitative  Experiments.  Part  i. 
Student'!!  Manual.  Part  ii.  Instructor's  Manual.  (Macmillan.)  Part  i., 
6f.  net ;  Part  ii.   tox.  6</.  net. 


amount  of  experimental  work  has  been 
out  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  tl 
quantitative  relation  of  these  two  sets  « 
tions.  Broadly  speaking,  it  seems  proba 
within  the  normal  responsive  activity  of 
oi^an,  to  obtain  a  series  of  equal  incre 
sensation,  the  increments  of  stimulus  mi 
geometrical  progression.  In  other  wore 
sensation-values  are  represented  by  ordin 
the  stimulus-values  by  abscissae,  tiic  air 
passes  through  the  points  determined  hf 
tion  is  approximately  logarithmic 

Prof.  Titchener's  work  contains  an  ei 
consideration  and  critical  discnssioft 
methods  employed  in  such  psycho-friiyBiGl 
gations,  and  the  results  which  have  betti 
by  the  leaders  in  this  field  of  itseatd 
admirably  executed,  and  those  ynim  'W^ 
the  present  position  of  this  braodl  w^ 
inquiry  cannot  do  better  than  ^Oi^ 
volumes.  ^ 

In  the  United  States  a  course  of^^ 
practice  is  part  of  the  recognised  trw 
student  of  psychology.  Its  value  iH 
cannot  be  questioned.  It  forces  the  K 
think  and  to  translate  his  thoug^ht  into  m 
of  fresh  experiments  for  the  soluticm  O 
problems.  It  gives  him  that  sense  of  c 
which  arises  from  doing  work  upon  hi 
instead  of  merely  letting  the  subject 
upon  him.  Our  friends  across  the  Atl; 
it  difficult  to  understand  why  we  in  Enj 
so  slow  to  follow  the  German  lead  in  thi 
That  we  shall  do  so  to  a  somewhat  grea 
is  not  improbable;  that  we  shall  affor 
discipline  a  position  analogous  to  that 
occupies  in  the  universities  of  America  is 

While  freely  admitting  that  all  exac 
are  of  value,  there  seems  to  be  a  feelii 
country  that  the  range  of  psycho-physic 
stricted  one.  It  throws  light  indeed  o 
land  problems  lying  between  physio! 
psychology.  It  increases  our  sense  of 
tinuity,  of  some  kind,  that  exists  tV 
nature.  It  strengthens  our  confidence  ii 
mechanical— that  is  to  say,  a  scientil 
pretation  of  physiology,  more  especia 
are  justified  in  inferring  that  psych< 
formulae  are  essentially  the  expression  ol 
physiological  relationships.  But  from 
of  view  of  worth  for  the  intellectual  lil 
yet  to  establish  a  claim  independent  o 
physiology  on  the  one  hand  and  that  < 
science  on  the  other.  Quantitative  rela 
there  may  be  and  doubtless  are,  but 
of  us  the  worth  of  psychology  is  indep( 
quantitative  measurements.  Be  that  as 
however,  Prof.  Titchener  has  earned  ar 
receive  our  gratitude  for  giving  us  a  woi 
as  it  is  comprehensive. 

The  Sir  Roger  dc  Coverly  Papers.  By  R.  C 
xx.-t-ii6  pp.  (Dent.)  is.  net. — Handy,  chea 
elegant,    carefully    done,    and    furnished    with   ; 

introduction. 
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tEW    BUILDINGS    OF    THE    GIRLS' 
HIGH     SCHOOL,    LEEDS, 
ember  29 iK  H*R,H.   Pnncess  Louise  pmd  a  visit 
i  to  open  the  new  GirW  High  School  at  Headingley. 
Idings,   which  have  Jiccommodutbn  for  300  pupils. 


■esltng  to   teachers  as  embodying  the  kitfst   ideas 
>1    architecture  and   equipment.     Th<?   general    plan 
tcity    itself.     In    the    cenirf*    js    the    assembJy    hall, 
hich,  on  three  sides^  are  grouped   thi?  other  rooms. 
is  lighted  from  the  north,  and  is  thr  height  of  two 
Opening  into   it   by   means  of  arches  are  the  main 
i    of    the    building,    so    that    thr 
accommodation    can    be    easily       T 
1   on  special  occasions. 
puJh   front  of  the  school,   which 

broad    terrace    and    ej;  tensive 

contains  the  majority  of  the 
rms.  Here,  on  the  ground 
'e  the  library,  VI.  form,  head- 
stant-mistresses*  rooms,  and,  ai 
iniesl  corner,  the  prepariiicjry 
em,  with  its  own  entrance  and 
Esm^        In      the      eastern      and 

wings  are  the  lobbies  and 
&ms  for  the  dder  girls,  and 
wm  the  music-rooms,  removed 
as  possible  from  the  ordinary 
icns*  The  second  Hoor  contains 
irofories,  studios*  dinint*-rooms. 
chtn.  The  gymnasium  forniK 
ate  building,  but  is  connected 
main     block     by     a    tT>vtTi'd 


a  beautiful  and  comfortable  room,    which   the  elder  girls 
are  aHo«fed  to  use  freely  for  their  private  reading. 

The  importance  of  science  and  art  has  been  fully  recog- 
nised   in  planning   the   buildings,     The   whole   spucc   above 
the   assembly    hall    is   occupied    by    a    double    studio,    with 
an    estcellent    north    light.     The   elect dc    light    fittings    are 
arranged     above     the     long     line     of 
^^^^g^^^^^^H       windows,  so  that  the  frtilure  of  daylight 
^^^H^^H^^^^^H       causes   no   disturbance  the   wttrk   in 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H       hand— an      advantage 
^^^^^^^  ^^^^^B       importance  in  foggv  Leeds* 

^■^I^M^^^^^K  The    physics    laboratory — to    he   used 

^^^^^W  ^H       also       for       geography— pr**^  en  ts       few 

I^^H     '  jH       fitriking   features  beyond   the   simplicity 

|^H|  ^^^^H       "^^     ^^^-    benches    and     th^    very     targe 

IP^D  ^^^^^       amount   of   wall   space   whiih   has  been 

■  ^^^H  ^^^^H       arranged   for  u^e  In  mechanics.       Two 

i^^^^    _       ^^^^H       items   of   the   eqiiipment   for   geography 
I  ^^^^^1       are    uncommon    in    schools.     Suspended 

I  ^^^^1       from  the  ceiling  over  the  platform  is  a 

I  ^^^^H|    l^fg^    globe,    counterparsed    so    that    it 

_  ^^H     can  be  raised  out  of  the  way  when   not 

^^"    in    use,    and   above    the    blackboard    is 
fixed    a    dust-tight    case   containing    the 
maps    on    spring    rollers,    so    that    th^y 
can    be   drawn   do^vn   as   required*       In 
both  (his  room  and  Che  biological  labor* 
iiiury    a    simple   arrangement    has   b<*en 
contrived   whereby  la  a  tern -si  ides  can   he 
shown  without  excluding  daylight.    The 
lantern  ts  placed  on  the  demonstration 
table,  and  Is  tilled  upwitrd^s  the  pictures  being  thtown  a  com- 
paratively short  distance  tm  to  a  three- foot   screen  fixed    near 
the  ceiling;. 

The  chemical  laboratory  contains  benches  for  twenty- 
four  ?;tudents,  of  a  less  massive  type  than  is  customary. 
The     cupboard     accommodation     is     therefore     somewhat 


mt 


he  exterior  of   the  building  is 
Imost    to   severity,    the    greatest 
s    been    given     to    ihe    decora- 
he  interior*     Kach  ruom  has  its  own  colour  scheme^ 
s  far  as  possible  to  prrvenl   monotony.     The   haH, 

in  itself,  is  to  be  decorated  with  casts  of  ancient 
',  It  is  hoped  to  cultivate  in  these  ways  the 
aste  of  the  gida.  In  a  similar  way  it  is  intended 
rage  the  love  of  Mieraiure  by   making  the  library 


Fig-  5.— Th?  KUchen  Laboratory,  hctdi  High  School  for  GlrU. 

limited,  but  free  access  Ts  given  to  th*^  whole  length  of 
every  pipe  and  drain — ^an  advantage  which  science  teachers 
will  readily  appreciate.  No  central  sheh'^es  disfigure  the 
benches  and  break  the  view  down  the  laboratory,  the  re- 
agents in  constant  use  being  arranged  on  glass  sheets 
slightly  ral9^  above  the  level  of  the  table*    The  balance 
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I 
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cases  are  fixtures  along  a  side  wall,  with  glass  doors 
sliding  back  into  the  top  of  the  case.  In  front  of  the 
demonstration  table  are  arranged  rows  of  narrow  benches, 
which  may  be  used  for  taking  notes  during  demonstrations 
or  for  doing  simple  experimental  work  in  heat  and 
chemistry. 

On   the   top   floor,   also,    is   the   kitchen   laboratory,    the 
purpose  of  which  demands  special  explanation.     The  com- 
mittee having  applied  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  recog- 
nition as  a  secondary  school,  is  bound  to  provide  progressive 
instruction    in    science    and    manual    work.     The    latter,    in 
the  case  of  girls,  may  take  the  form  of  a  practical  course 
of   housewifery.     A   kitchen   laboratory   has   therefore   been 
equipped,    so    that    the    "  reason    why  '*   of    every    culinary 
operation    may   be   investigated.     It   contains   large   ranges 
for  use  with  coal  and  gas.     The  students*  benches,   which 
are  provided  with  smaller  stoves,  are  arranged  in  an  open 
square  on  three  sides  of  the  room,  the  demonstrator's  stove 
and  table  forming  the  fourth  side.     The  plain  deal  benches 
give  sufficient  space  for  pastry  making,  ironing,  and  other 
domestic  operations,   and   in   the  window   spaces  provision 
is     made     for     laundry-work.       Continuation     classes     in 
domestic  science  for  girls  who  have  left  school  will  be  held 
in  these  rooms  under  the  direction  of  the  Yorkshire  Ladies* 
Council  of  Education. 

The  biological  room,  which  contains  an  aquarium,  is 
shortly  to  be  supplemented  by  a  garden  laboratory,  which 
will  be  fitted  so  that  small  classes  may  be  taken  in  it. 
A  botanical  garden  is  being  laid  out,  with  special  plots 
reserved  for  experimental  work  and  for  the  use  of  girls 
who  wish  to  learn  gardening. 

The  grounds,  surprisingly  beautiful  considering  their 
proximity  to  the  town,  contain  several  tennis  courts,  as 
well  as  an  old-fashioned  garden,  sheltered  by  fine  trees, 
which  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  mistresses  and  the 
VI.  form. 

In  such  pleasant  surroundings  the  school  will  doubtless 
continue  the  traditions  connected  with  the  distinguished 
names  of  Miss  Powell  and  Miss  Kennedy,  and,  under  the 
able  guidance  of  the  headmistress.  Miss  Lowe,  and  her 
efficient  staff,  develop  on  many  sides,  and  enter  upon  a 
still  wider  sphere  of  honour  and  usefulness. 


THE    PRONUXCIATIGN     OF     LATIN     AND 
GREEK.* 

At  the  second  general  meeting  of  the  Classical  Asso- 
ciation held  in  London  on  January  6th,  1905,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  with  all  but  complete  unanimity  : — 
'*That  the  Council  be  requested  to  nominate  a  repre- 
sentative committee  to  consider  and  report  on  the  best 
method  of  introducing  a  uniform  pronunciation  of  Latin 
into  the  universities  and  schools  of  the  country,  and  that 
it  be  an  instruction  to  this  committee  to  confer  with  the 
committee  to  be  appointed  for  a  similar  purpose  by  the 
Classical  Association  of  Scotland, 

"  That  the  same  committee  be  empowered,  if  they  deem 
it  advisable,  to  consider  what  changes  in  the  present  pro- 
nunciation of  Greek  should  be  recommended  for  general 
adoption.'* 

The  Council  accordingly  sought  the  advice  of  the  follow 


Rouse,  Mf.  W.  G.   Rushbrooke,  Mr.   S.  E.  Winboli 
Miss  M.   H.  Wood. 

After  a  preliminary  consideration  of  the  Classical 
ciation*s  scheme,  the  Philological  Societies  of  Oxfo 
Cambridge,  at  a  joint  meeting  held  at  Oxford,  mc 
the  same  direction,  and  adopted  substantially  ii 
proposals,  which  the  Council  of  the  Classical  Ass- 
decided  to  support.  The  Council  appeaU  to  all  < 
teachers  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  adopt  the  me 
pronunciation  here  set  forth,  and  by  so  doing  to 
the  diversities  and  ambiguities  of  practice  whic 
long  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  every  stage,  and  e: 
to  the  early  stages,  of  classical  study  in  this  countr 

Preamble  to  the  Report. 
In    drawing   up   the   scheme   of    Latin    and    Gn 
nunciation   the  committee  has  been   in   general   gi 
the  following  considerations  : — 

I.  Both  the  discussion  of  the  question  at  the 
of  the  Classical  Association,  and  the  evidence  b« 
committee  of  the  practice  of  diflferent  schools  am 
sities,  seemed  to  show  that  there  was  little  hope  o 
agreement  upon  a  uniform  scheme  if  its  basis  wei 
in  any  one  of  the  varieties  of  what  has  been  k 
"the  English  pronunciation."  It  appeared,  ther 
the  outset,  apart  from  the  practical  and  theoretic 
backs  involved  in  this  usage,  that  the  committee 
discharge  the  duty  entrusted  to  it  without  se^ 
other  system.  And  since  the  old  basis  of  Englis 
has  thus  admittedly  broken  down,  the  only  other 
point  which  seemed  natural  or  expedient  was  th 
pronunciation  of  the  Romans  and  Athenians  them 
2.  In  any  attempt  to  frame  a  method  for  ge 
there  are  two  conditions  the  fulfilment  of  which 
to  the  committee  to  be  equally  desirable. 

(a)  On  the  one  hand,  the  scheme  proposed  shoul 
if  our  knowledge  can  secure  it,  at  least  a  reasc 
proximation  to  the  sounds  which  actually  existed 
times;  and  on  the  other,  it  should  avoid  placin, 
necessary  difficulty  in  the  way  of  beginners  in  Latin  o 
The  progress  of  philological  research  has  ma 
sible  to  meet  the  first  requirement.  We  can  in 
reproduce  with  certainty  the  sounds  actually 
Athens  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  and  at  Rome  i 
The  margin  of  doubt  that  remains,  though 
scientific  point  of  view  it  is  considerable,  is  n« 
when  seen  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practic; 
confined  within  very  narrow  limits. 

For  example  :  some  scholars  may  feel  a  doubt  wl 
f  more  nearly  resembled  French  fclose)  t  in  l/vre  ( 
queen)  or  Italian  (open)  t  in  civltk  (  =  Scotch  i  in 
times  represented  by  English  writers  as  ee,  "  peeiy' 
it  was  immeasurably  nearer  10  Eng.  ee  than  to  the  Ei 
diphthongal)  /  in  1/ne,  l/de,  &c.,  is  clearly  demoi 
universally  admitted. 

(b)  In  the  second  place,  after  careful  discu 
in  the  case  of  Latin,  the  experience  of  some  tl 
the  committee  feels  thaf  the  scheme  propose* 
difficulty  that  can  reasonably  be  called  seriou 
none  so  baffling  as  the  confusions  of  the  **  Engli 
In  the  oral  work  of  a  class,  in  particular,  i 
found  that  the  adoption  of  the  ancient  pronunci 


ing  representative  committee  of  teachers  and  scholars  whose    |  economy  of  labour. 

experience   or    special    knowledge    gave    authonty    to    their    ,        s   ^^^^^    ^^.^^    faults^    of    the    method    which 

judgment    upon    the    question  :-Mr^  S.    H.    Butcher     Dr.    j    J^  ^     .^j^  be  stated  as  follows  :- 

R.   S.  Conwav,   Mr.  C.  A.  A.   Du   Pontet.   Prof.   Robmson    ^    proposea  ^  ^ 

Ellis,  Mr.  R.  C.  Gilson,  Dr.  J.  P.^s^gate,^r.  W.  H.  D. 
/  Jiepon~o(  a  Committee  of  the  Classical  Association  of  England  and 
Wales. 


1  This  paragraph  is  aHaptrd  by   permission  from   U»e 
Messrs."  AVnold    and  Conway's   •*i?-.»r«-*d    Pr«n««e.*t.Qn 
Latin"  (1895). 


'Restored    Proinanciatton 


E€  Oth^r  methods  which  prevail  localJy  m  various 

Europ&i  the  "EjigUsh"  fashion  chiefly  flnds  ac- 
from  the  immeduite  convenience  of  giving  to 
>ok  of  the  Homan  (Alphabet,  and  the  correspond- 
bok  of  the  Greek,  the  sound  which  they  most 
y  demote  when  used  to  write  English.  But  even 
rtnience  h  delusive,  since  the  pronunciation  of 
varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
wtU  be  seen,  where  the  standard  or  London  pro- 
m  is  most  carefully  inculcated,  there  the  result 
rt,  in  some  respects  furthest   from  the  true  Latin 

A  Scotch  or  Yorkshire  lad  will  pronounce  Latin 
more  correctly,  and  disitnguish  it  far  more  clearly 
tin  iS,  if  left  to  his  own  instincts  than  if  trained 
tured  teacher  who  adopts  ihe  unreformed  method, 
lltogether  disregards  historical  accuracy,  and  accus- 
leanier  to  fancy  that  languages  exist  as  written 
lan  &s  spoken :  for  he  is  put  to  no  trouhle  to 
the  true  sounds  of  rhe  l:^nguage   he  is  studying. 

him  in  a  very  real  sense  a  **  dead "  language : 
S    or    never    begins    to    realise    that    hy    its    help 

women  lived,  felt,  and  thought  i  and  is  directly 
ed  in  a  mistake  which  defeats  the  very  purpose 
ucation,  the  mistake  of  regarding  books  as  some- 
Enote  from  life  rather  than  as  an  integral  part 
ife  of  mankind  and  therefore  of  that  for  which 
iS  U  preparing. 

le  local  ^English"  method  of  pronouncing  Latin 
ik  must  be  condemned  also  on  the  following  more 
grounds,  which  involve  consequences  smaller  in 
es  but  obviously  and  immediately  mischievous  : 
^nfusas  distinct  sounds,  and  hpnce  distinct  words  ; 
I  a.nd  seu,  caedit^  cedit  and  sedit,  caes^e^  cae^ae 
,  nouei,  n&sset  and  nocet.  l.uch,  luceo  and  luteo 
othmg  of  sQ-iuth)^  Htlrm  and  jgorTcu.  ntth^,  Ktfv^  and 
ironoynced  alike. 

}t>$cures  quantity  :  mensis  (abl.  plur,)  is  pronounced 
ir  (gen.  sing.),  and  very  often  mmsa  (nom,  sing.) 
HCflja  (abl.  sing.)  :  matutn  (evil)  and  malum  (apple) 
le  alike,  and  so  venit  (present  tense)  and  venii 
The  same  confusion  occurs  in  the  case  of  Greek » 
lot  to  the  same  eictent. 

two  defects  largely  conceal  from   the  student  the 
and  rhythmical  beauties  of  the  two  languages, 
le   learner  acquires  by   ear  at   the  very   beginning 
?ws    as    to    the    relations    of    languages,    and,    in 
if*  fails  to  recognise  the  natural  tie  between  Latin 

Romance  languages.  Latin  a,  instead  of  being 
red  as  French  a,  is  made  to  sound  like  French 
happening  to  be  the  common  value  of  English  a. 
way  the  Interesting  and,  to  a  boy's  mind,  slimu- 
onsciousness  of  the  connection  between  language 
crry  ts  for  the  time,  at  least,  obscured, 
e  committee  thinks  the  present  a  suitable  oppor- 
o    raise    the    question    whether    the    vowel    sounds 

to  modern  English  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
eaching  of  Greek  any  longer  than  in  Latin,  For 
;>welB  and  consonants  can  be  correctly  pnmounced 
Ts  rra/drrij,  they  can  in  ne^t^/j  ;  if  in  /ttrm\  then 
if  in  fffftsa^  then  in  uoDo-s.  li  is  true,  no  donbt, 
give  10  the  Greek  accents  their  real  musical  value 
ifficulc  an  art  for  th^-  average  schoolboy ;  and  the 
ee  feels  little  hesitation  in  leaving  the  question 
side.  But  in  this  and  some  other  matters  men- 
elow  in  I  he  Greek  schr^me,  there  seems  no  reason 
nt  is  both  true  and,  in  practice,  important  should 
ted  because  in   other   things  of   less   praciical    im- 
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portance  either  the  truth  or  its;  ftpplication  to  practice 
is  difficult  to  reach.  Most  of  the  pronunciations  which 
are  included  in  the  committee**  proposed  scheme  in  Greek, 
especially  those  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  have  been 
long  in  use  in  more  than  one  Scottish  university,  and  as 
Prof,  Goodwin  records  (in  the  preface  to  the  seventh  edition 
of  his  Greek  Grammar)  are  adopted  with  something  lik« 
uniformity  in  America, 

5.  It  may  perhaps  be  felt  that  the  elTort  needed  to 
introduce  the  method  here  advocated  into  schools  and 
universities  where  the  **  English "  method  is  still  current 
is  in  itself  an  embarrassment.  But  thii^  dillicuUy  is  steadily 
decreasing*  The  Cambridge  PhilologicaJ  Society's  pamphlet, 
which  as  long  ago  as  1879  urgpd  the  reform  of  Lailn 
pronunciation,  has  had  a  wide  influence:  the  University 
of  Wales  has  adopted  a  restored  pronunciation  of  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  accepted  it  in  Latin  of  all  candi- 
dates for  its  Nfatricutation,  for  the  last  ten  years  j  and 
recently  the  Association  of  Assistant  Masters  has  by  re- 
solution advocated  the  same  reform.  The  committee  %*en- 
tures  to  hope  that  all  friends  of  classical  studies  will 
loyally  support  the  Classical  Association  in  its  attempt  to 
free  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  from  the  entanglements 
of  an  irrational  though  time-honoured  uinge  which  have 
at  length  become  a  serious  burden* 

The  Restored  Pronl'nctation  of  Latin, 
A.    Primary    Point*. 

The  following  points  are  those  which  it  is  a  matter  of 
practical  importance  to  impress  upon  students  of  Latin 
from  the  outset, 

Qtmniiiy. — In  pronunciaiion  the  quantities  nf  the  vowels 
must  lie  siricdy  observed:  e.g.^  Af^r,  not  as  Enj^hsh  IS&ei\ 
mffwr,  not  its  English  minor  \  nt(fa,  not  a*  English  «*'/**.  This 
is  essential  for  the  pro|jer  appreciation,  in  prose,  of  ^land, 
rhythm,  and  distinctions  of  meaning  ie*^,t  ia^,  i^hr)^  and,  in 
versne,  of  metre  also, 

Voweh. — The  following  is  approximately  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  vowels* 

a  (pratum),  a-s  ei  in  fthher,  not  as  tj  in  mrile. 

a  irapit)j  the  same  sound  shorlene*!,  as  ij  in  rfha. 

c  (meta),  as  ^  in  nufte  (Fr.  ^  as  in  hX/)^  not  a^  <v  in  mMX. 

e  (freta),  as  ^  in  ft/t,  not  a%  f<  in  max. 

I  (rido)t  ^^  f^  in  \m\  (Fr*  *>  in  am/f),  not  as  1  in  ffne. 

1  (plfco),  as  f  in  f?l,  not  as  i  in  fine, 

o  {nutus),  as  ^  in  nt*te  (t*r  nearer  Italian  &  in  Rf^ma)* 

6  (n6ta),  as  tf  in  nm  (Fr.  o  in  Uittc),  not  as  tMn  ti^e- 

u  (tiito},  as  flfl  in  sluwt  (Ital.  u  in  b?na),  not  a*  u  (j'cw)  in 
ac/He. 

Q  (ctltis),  as  H  in  f»^ll,  not  as  11  in  accurate,  nor  as  u  in  sh«^n. 

In  all  cases  the  vowels  are  nearer  to  the  Continental 
than  to  the  Bnglish  sounds. 

l>\pHthongs , — Thi*  sounds  of  the  diphthongs  may  be 
arrived  at  by  running  the  two  component  vowel-sounds 
rapidly  together,  the  second  being  pronounced  lightly.  The 
most   important   are  ;^- 

ae  (porrae)^a-fe,  nciirly  as  m  in  Isfitah  (broadly  pro- 
nounced], Fr*  (^marl,  not  as  ct  in  lute, 

au  (aurum)  =  a+y,  as  oii  in  hour  (as  Ital.  an  in  flaiito), 
not  as  a-^  in  au^ful. 

oe  (poena)  ^o+e,  nearly  as  c^t  in  botl,  not  as  cc  in  Utl, 
nor  as  a  in  late, 

N.B.  In  recommending  these  sounds  for  ae  and  oe,  the 
committee  is  guided  mainly  by  practical  considerations, 
since  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  pronuncia* 
tion  is  of  great  convenience  for  class  purposes.  The  com- 
mittee regards  it  as  clear  that  this  was  the  prononciation 
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f^vtm  thum  In  ^arly  Latin,  and  that  they  were  still  clearly 
di^in^  t  irtftn  ihf,  long  r  m  the  time  of  Cicero,  though 
th^r  pr*'Ji%^',  ^outui  then  i»  difficult  to  determine,  and 
would  prtA^hly  be  »till  more  difficult  to  inculcate  in  an 
Englifth  tchooL 

('fmtonanit. — c,  g,  t,  i»  are  alwayt  hard,  and  never 
vary   in  ^pronunciation. 

c  (cepi,  accepi),  af  c  in  rat,  not  as  c  in  acid  or  accept. 

g  (gero,  'dHHttr),  an  g  in  ;^et,  not  as  i;  in  ^ibe  or  ex- 
aj^i^'^fate. 

t  (fortin,  fortia),  lioih  as  t  in  na/ive,  iortia  not  as 
potential, 

•  (^ub,  rosa,  r*i%),  as  f  in  fit,  or  ce  in  racf,  not  as  s  in 
roK'  or  raiit:. 

Similarly  when  compounded — 

X  (exul)*>ks,  as  in  extract,  not  gz. 

b«  (urbs)8ps,   not   bz. 

They  arc  hard  even  before  i. 

c  (facio),  a»  c  in  cat,  not  as  i,  nor  as  i/i  :  e.g.^  condicio  = 
condi/fio,  not  condifio,  nor  condiifiio. 

g  (tangit),  as  g  in  ^'ct,  not  as  g  in  j^ibe. 

I  (fortiu,  ratio),  as  i  in  na/ive,  not  as  <  in  nafion. 

«  (sponsio),  as  i  in  sponsor,  not  as  s  in  responiions  or 
'.'onclufions. 

i  and  u  consonantal. 

i  (j),  e.g.,  jario,  as  y  in  you,  not  as  ;  in  /ack. 

U  (v),  e.g.,  vulo,  practically  as  w  in  we  (Fr.  ou  in  oui), 
not  as  V  in  very. 

r  is  always  trilled,  even  in  middle  and  at  end  of  words  : 
fufus ;  purmo,  dutur  (not  pronounced  as  English  palmer, 
hatter). 

Double  consonants  are  separately  pronounced  as  in 
Italian,  one  in  one  syllable,  the  other  in  the  other  :  e.g., 
vuc-cu,  pu/-/u8. 

B.  ••oondary  Points. 

Diphthongs, 

fiii  (hulc)  =u  +  i,  as  Fr.  \ni. 
eu  (heu)  =c  +  u,  nearly  as  Knj^^lish  ew  in  new. 
ci  (ei,  intcrj.,  or  PompW,  voc.  of  Pompeius)  =e  +  i, 
us  ty  in  H'O'*  ""^  ^^  '  *"  dine. 
Accviit.     If  the  penultimate  syllable   is  long,   it   has  the 
Hcri'nt  :   if   thr   piMiultimatc  syllable   is  short,   the  antepen- 
ulliintitr  has  ihc  uccenl,  r-.^'.,  nc^jAret,  agr^sllbus. 

Thr  mcrnh'd  syllabic  was  pronounced  with  greater  force 
as  well  as  i)n  a  lii^jhrr  note;  but  the  differentiation  in  force 
was  cDnHidtMably  Uvss  than  in  Kn^^lish.  The  separate  syl- 
iablrs  of  a  Latin  word  should  be  more  evenly  and  dis- 
tinrlly  proiu>unicd  than  in  Knglish,  and  more  nearly  as 
in   I'Vnuh. 

C.  Additional  Polnto. 

A  (and  aftiM  wanls  H)  should  be  mastered  by  the  pupil. 

1  hert*  art*  other  |H>ints  which  should  always  be  observed 
by   the  learher.     These  are  set   forth   in 

(i)  **  Pronunciation  of  Latin  in  the  Augustan  Period. ** 
l\m<bridj;e  Phiiolo)<ical  Society,  IVij^hton,  Boll  and  Co., 
i\'nnbridj;e.     (%,/.) 

lii)  •*  rhe  Restored  Pn>nunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin." 
Arnold  and  Tonway,  l^unbridjje  I'niv.   Press,     (is.) 

liKEKK    PrOSTKCIATION. 

A.  Primary  Points. 

vW,i<i#.//i\  .\s  in  l^tin,  the  quaniiiies  of  the  vv^wcls  should 
Iv  >niotly  olwriveiU  For  example*  the  short  vowels  in  var^p. 
r^t^k\  \«i»H»t.  P5««#!»»  shouUI  l«c  CArefullv  disiinj^uishcvi  from  the 
Jonjt;  \o\\el>  in  #»f^«ris«,  i^irw*  x*^^**  ^u*ls. 


Vowels. — m.  and  4,  *  and  i,  €  and  •  'the  last  two  UJ 
short)   may  be  prc»nounced   as   ihe    correspooding 
Latin. 

•n  (long  open  c)  as  <^  in  Fr.  il  mrtic  (nearer  Eng. 
than  ey  in  gr^). 

w  (long  open  tf)  as  ^  in  Fr.  cnoTC  (nearer  Eng.  c 
than  Eng.  o  in  bone). 

V  as  F'rench  j3f  in  die  pain. 

V  as  F'rcnch  m  in  la  xtu  or  Germ,  u  in  grMi. 
Diphthongi. — a«  =  o  +  «  as  Eng.  at  in  Iso^ih. 
01  =  o  +  (  as  Eng.  oi  in  oA. 

VI  =  V  -r  c  as  Fr.  ui  in  \ui. 

In  f  9  y  the  first  vowel  was  long,  and  the  second  ^ 
heard. 

fi. — The  precise  sound  of  •«  is  difficult  to 
but  in  Attic  Greek  it  was  never  confused  with 
late  period,  and  to  maintain  the  distinction  cl< 
perhaps  necessary  to  allow  English  students  to 
it  as  Eng.  eye,  recommending  them,  however 
the  first  vowel  as  near  the  front  of  the  mouth  a 
In  fact  it  must  have  been  nearer  to  Fr.  it  in  pa< 

ai;=a+  (primitive  Greek  and)  Lat.  w,  as  Eng.  o 
Germ,  au  in  \\au%. 

•u  =  «+  Lat.  «,  nearly  as  Eng.  ew  in  icw. 

ov  as  Eng.  oo  in  m«m,  Fr.  ott  in  route. 

Consonants, — »,  fl,  t,  5,  k  and  y  2ls  p^  by  /,  d, 
g  respectively  in  Lat.  ;  except  that  y  before  7,  it  an 
to  denote  the  nasal  sound  heard  in  Eng.  an^U,  ojigcr 

p,  A,  /A,  y  as  Lat.  r,  /,  w,  n. 

«r,  J  always  as  Lat.  j  (Eng.  s  in  mouxe),  except  bef 
where  the  sound  was  as  in  Eng.  rosebush,  rojcmary. 

The  committee  does  not  sec  its  way  to  su 
alteration   in   the  current  pronunciaion   of  the  a 


ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION    IN    LO 

The  London  County  Council  became  the  Local 
Authority  for  the  Administrative  County  of  L 
May  ist,  1904,  and,  consequently,  not  only  si 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  London  School  \ 
also  is  required  **to  maintain  and  keep  efficient 
elementary  schools  within  the  area  which  are  1 
Further,  the  council  is  commissioned  by  the 
Acts  **  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  < 
elementary,  and  to  promote  the  general  co-ord 
all  forms  of  education."  That  the  counciPs  la 
of  great  magnitude  may  be  appreciated  from  the 
facts  : — 

The  council  purchases  sites,  designs,  and  erec 
schools ;  engages,  pays,  and  gives  further  train 
own  teachers ;  equips  the  schools  with  furnitu 
apparatus,  and  tools ;  supplies  fuel  and  light, 
its  own  cleaning  and  repairs.  Further,  the  co 
poses  to  train,  from  pupil  teachers  to  certificate(j 
many   of   its   own   staff. 

The  cost   of   public  education   in    London   is  i 

gross,   or  ;£r3,o<x).ooo   net,   that   is,    after   deducti 

!    from  the  Board  of  Education.     Of  the  net  cost,  i 

i    is    required    for    elementary    education    and    ;£r5C 

1    higher   education. 

The  average  roll  of  the  public  elementary  ; 
750.000. 


1  FrcMD  a  report  of  tb«  Educadoo  Cooimince  of  tkc  Ln 
Coanctl  5>ub(niitin£  the  return  prepared  by  tbe« 
elementary  day  schools  maintained  by  the  < 
5».  1905. 


U  purily  supplies  and  partly  aids  the  supply 
lucaupn.  Tlie  following  are  the  institutions 
ainpd  or  aided  by  the  council  :^ 
t  by  the  council — ij  technical  Institutes  and 
■;  3  training  colleges ;  S  pupil-teacher  centres; 
khools  ;  370  evening  schools. 
fh€  iQttnci! — 4  university  colleges ;  29  poly* 
inical  institutes,  and  schools  of  art  ;  i  training 
ccondary  schools* 

al  authority   for  all  branches  of  education,    it 

upon  the  council  to  erect  additional  secondary 

to  provide  training  colleges. 

authority   was  responsible  for   ihe   admlnislra* 

I  Industrial    School    Act ;    it    maintained    and 

ndustrial    schools,    3    day    industrial    schools, 

schools;  In  addition,    it  contributed   towards 

|1C€  of,  and  was  responsible  for,  3,000  children 

with  which  it  entered  into  agreements.     The 

pken   over   all   this   work,    in   addition   to   the 

\  direction    which    previously   devolved   upon   it 

lithority*     The  council  further  took  over  from 

jonty  the  administration  of  special  schools  for 

af,     physically    defective,     and     mentally    de- 

iQf  teachers  in  the  service  of  ihe  council 
^t  ao.ooo.  Of  these  about  17,000  are  engaged 
rientary  schools,  and  receive  salaries  amount- 
f  than  /fa, 000,000  a  year.  The  stalf  engaged 
linistration  of  educational  work  in  London 
iut  500,  and  in  addition  there  are  about  400 
kcd  as  attendance  officers  for  the  enforcement 
findance^ 

[o  maintain  and  keep  efl'icient  all  public  ele- 
oots  within  the  area  which  are  necessary  and 
ided  by  the  council,  it  was  essential  lo  ascertain 
spccting  those  schools.  One  of  the  first  and 
tant  tasks  of  the  council  was,  therefore,  a 
on-provided  schools.  The  survey  involved  the 
le  organisation,  and  the  statT.  It  was  found 
199,342  children  in  attendance  at  433  non- 
lools,  as  against  550,858  children  in  5^7  pro- 
Mncil  schwjls.  On  the  result  of  the  councirs 
ji  non-provided  schools  (229  departments)  were 
luitable  from  the  point  of  view  of  structure, 
tctural  improvements  were  required  in  a  ijreat 
ases.  In  all,  between  the  closing  of  unsuitable 
id  the  reduction  of  accommodation  through 
mprovetnents,  6^,824  school  places  were  lost. 
W%  inevitable,  but  Ihe  replacement  throws  a 
n  on  the  council.  As  to  staff,  it  was  not  found 
bring  the  schools  at  once  into  line  with  (he 
hich  obtain  in  the  provided  schools*  Difii* 
anisation.  dislike  to  working  in  inconvenient 
ftcrests  of  existing  staff,  and  actual  scarcity 
ttood  in  the  way*  Great  improvements  were, 
nedialely  made.  On  May  rst,  1904,  there 
irk  in  non-provided  schools  2,142  certificated 
197  uncertificated  teachers,  and  Soo  sup- 
leachers.  The  councirs  scheme  of  fi\ed  staff 
included  2,773  certificated  teachers,  1.496  un- 
tearhers,  and  537  supplementary  teachers,  an 
t  represented  more  by  change  in  character 
rease  in  numbers^  although  the  total  staff  was 
f  117. 

the  close  of  IQ05  the  council  adopted  a  scheme 
lips  which,  though  it  forms  part  of  the  pro- 
Rher    education,    nmst    profoundly    affect    the 


public  elementary  schools.  The  councU's  regulations  pro- 
vide that  annually  all  children  who  are  attending  public 
elementary  schools  in  London,  and  who  are  not  less  than 
II  years  of  age,  and  not  more  than  12  years  of  age,  on 
July  31st,  should  be  nominated  for  th<i  cornpetition  for 
junior  county  scholarships,  provided  that,  in  the  case  of 
boys,  they  are  in  the  sixth  or  a  higher  standard,  and  in 
the  case  of  girls,  in  the  fifth  or  a  higher  standard.  The 
probationer  scholarships  are  open  to  candidates  w*ho  are 
not  Jess  than  14  years  of  age,  and  not  more  than  16 
years  of  age,  on  July  3ist, 

The  expenditure  on  books,  apparatus,  and  furniture  (in- 
cluding the  expenses  of  the  Stores  Department)  for  the 
year  was  as  follows : — 

Council  schools 
Noa-provided  schools 


Books  and 

Apparatas 

^114.362 


Furnlcurfi 
£lhSH 


^144,912  ;C3Sr487 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  menllon  the  following  details 
of  quantities  of  miscellaneous  iiems  supplied  lo  the  public 
elementary  day  schools  (provided  and  non-provided)  main 
tained  by  the  council  In  the  cour'se  of  a  year,  vi^.  :^ 

Ink  (fiuid),  11.520  j^allons ;  ink  powders  sufficient  Kl 
make  14,400  gallons;  5,ooo,ooii  plain  copy  books;  1,250,000 
plain  drawing  books;  20,000  reams  foolscap;  15,000  gros» 
pencil-work  books,  and  11,300  reams  pencil-work  paper 
(pencil-work  books  and  paper  being  used  in  place  of  slateSt 
the  use  of  which  has  been  abandoned)  \  95 fi  reams  cart- 
ridge drawing  paper;  a, 200  reams  blotting  paper;  65,000 
gross  pens,   and   j.txio  gross   penholders. 

A  new  scheme  of  salaries  reduced  the  number  of  grades 
of  head  teachers  from  five  to  three,  and,  while  the 
maximum  salaries  of  ;^'4oo  (masters)  and  j£'3oo  (mistresj^es) 
w^ere  not  raised,  the  number  of  posts  of  the  highest  grade 
was  considerably  increased.  The  annual  increment  was 
doubled  in  the  case  of  head  teachers  of  grades  IL  and 
III,,  and  improved  for  head  teachers  of  grade  I,  (the 
lowest)*  The  rate  of  increment  and  the  maximum  for 
assistant  teachers  were  both  Increased^  and  when  the 
sfrheme  Is  in  full  operation,  assistant  masters  will  be 
eligible  to  rise  from  j^ioo  to  j£72oo  by  increments  of  ^'5 
for  the  first  two  years,  and  jQj  ios.  after;  and  mistresses 
from  ;^9a  to  £t%o  by  annual  increments  of  jQ^.  This 
scale  was  made  applicable  to  all  teachers  in  London 
County  Council  schools,  jnd  to  all  new  teachers  appointed 
to  non -provided  schools- 

Existing  teachers  in  non-provTded  school*  were  placed 
on  the  Stale  at  their  existing  salaries  under  conditions 
which  provided  that  those  teachers  whose  salaries  were 
very  much  below  the  salaries  allowed  by  the  scale  of  the 
late  authority,  should  receive  increased  annual  increments, 
which  would  enable  them  10  reach  the  scale  amounts  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  that  those  teachers  whose 
salark-s  were  in  excess  of  the  scale  amounts  should  Tvait 
a  certain  time  before  commencing  to  receive  increments. 
The  position  of  the  non -provided  teachers  was  thus  greatly 
improved* 

It  was  felt  that  the  method  of  selecting  head  teachers 
for  provided  schools  was  unsatisfactory,  and  a  new  stheme 
was  prf:pared.  The  main  features  of  the  scheme  were  the 
preparation  by  the  educational  adviser,  the  executive  officer, 
and  the  chief  inspector  of  an  annual  promotion  list  of 
225  names  (75  of  men,  150  of  women),  after  full  considera- 
tion of  the  reports  on  the  applications  made  by  managers 
and  inspectors  acting  separately.  AppUcaiions  for  head 
teachers  hips  are  received  only  from  candidates  on  this  list 
and  from  existing  head  teachers. 
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The  council  receives  its  main  supply  of  teachers  from 
the  training  colleges.  The  students  leave  the  training 
colleges  in  July  and  begin  work,  to  a  large  extent,  as 
**  unattached  "  teachers  at  the  close  of  the  following  August. 
Some  time  necessarily  elapses  before  all  these  can  be  per- 
manently placed.  Supply  and  demand  would  be  about  equal 
if  the  last  of  the  college  teachers  were  appointed  to 
vacancies  occurring  in  the  following  July.  The  college 
supply  for  the  session  1903-4  had,  however,  approached 
exhaustion  before  October,  1903,  and  the  vacancies — places 
unfilled  by  permanent  staff — increased  from  that  date  until 
the  summer  of  1904.  During  the  session  1904-5,  the 
supply  did  not  approach  exhaustion  until  November,  1904. 
In  1905-6,  the  supply  was  not  exhausted  until  April,  1906. 
The  prospects  ot  the  supply  not  failing  during  the  session 
1906-7  until  towards  the  close  of  the  session  are  distinctly 
favourable:  it  is  hoped  that  the  period  of  "dearth  of 
teachers"  may  then  be  approaching  a  close.  Vacancies 
amounting  to  nearly  1,500  occur  annually;  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  college  teachers  to  fill  these  vacancies  is  some- 
what difficult.  Teachers  show  marked  preference  for  some 
districts  and  marked  dislike  for  others.  So  great,  in  fact, 
is  the  council's  difficulty  in  securing  teachers  for  certain 
districts  that  schools  have  had  to  be  scheduled  as  schools 
of  special  service,  and  additional  salary,  limited  to  six 
years,    is  paid   to  teachers   therein. 

Unlike  the  late  authority  and  the  council,  the  managers 
of  non-provided  schools  have  not  depended  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  upon  the  training  colleges  for  their 
teachers.  Prior  to  "the  appointed  day,"  i.e.,  the  day  on 
which  the  maintenance  of  non-provided  schools  fell  upon 
the  Council,  the  funds  of  the  managers  of  these  schools 
did  not  permit  of  payment  of  salaries  of  well -qualified 
teachers,  with  the  result  that  when  the  schools  came  as 
a  charge  upon  the  council,  more  than  half  the  staff  of 
assistant  teachers  were  uncertificated  or  supplementary 
teachers.  They  would  appear  to  have  depended  largely 
upon  their  own  pupil  teachers  who  passed  the  King's 
Scholarship  examination  and  became  uncertificated  teachers. 
The  most  energetic  of  these  teachers  afterwards  passed 
the  Acting-teacher's  Certificate  examination,  but  it  was 
unusual  for  a  teacher  to  go  through  a  training  college 
course. 

Since  the  appointed  day  the  status  of  the  staff  of  noYi- 
provided  schools  has  been  considerably  improved ;  the 
salaries  offered  by  the  new  scale  to  well-qualified  teachers 
and  the  additional  training  college  accommodation  provided 
in  London  will,  it  is  hoped,  within  a  few  years,  secure 
for  the  non-provided  schools  a  staff  equal  in  status  to 
that  of  the  council's  schools. 

Accommodation. 
The  following  table  gives  the  total  accommodation  (per- 
manent and  temporary)  at  Lady  Day,  1904,  and  at  March 
31st,  1905.  The  accommodation  given  for  the  non-pro- 
vided schools  is  that  recognised  prior  to  the  recent  survey 
made  by  the  council  : — 

Accommodation 


L.C.C.  schools        

Non- provided    schools    maintained 

by  the  council       

Other  efficient  schools        

At  Lady  Day, 

1904 

579»030    . 

211,170    .. 
3.95»     •• 

At  March  31, 
•      588,703 

.      209,208 
3,904 

Total 


794,151 


801,815 


During  the  year   1904-5,   the  council  provided  additional 
permanent    accommodation    for    12,564   children.     Of    these 


places,  11,238  were  provided  by  means  of  14  n< 
and  3,407  by  the  enlargement  of  12  existing  sch 
places  were  lost,  however,  by  the  revision  of  a 
tion   in  41   existing  schools. 

Apart  from  the  effect  of  the  survey,  the  accc 
of  the  non-provided  schools  decreased  by  2,009  P^ 
the  year.  In  addition,  a  reduction  amounting 
places  was  caused  by  the  survey. 

The  number  of  permanent  school  places  | 
L.C.C.  and  non-provided  schools  is  10,555  higl 
the  preceding  year,  leaving  the  effect  of  the  su 
consideration.  If,  however,  regard  is  had  to  t 
the  survey,  there  are  56,625  fewer  places  t 
previous  year. 

Attendance. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  figures 
roll  and  attendance  in  the  years   1903-4  and    i 


Average  No.  on 
Roll. 

Average  Attend- 
ance. 

Pel 

'     A 

"Sp; 

•0  . 

•S>: 

•2- 

f    "S 

lit 

rend 
yD. 
904 

lit 

.    1 

a'  H' 

>2 

U 

> 

L.C.C.  schools  550,329  554.576  485,3431494,018 
Non*  provided! 

schools  main-j 

tained  by  the 

council  ...  '207, 141 1202, 508  175,360  172,739 
Other  efficient 

schools        ...      3,000     2,825'     2.524'     2.410 

Total 


i 


760,470  759,909  663,227  669,167      i 


The    following    are    the    percentages  of    aver 

average    attendance    in    the    various  departme 
schools  in   1903-4  and   1904-5  : — 

L.C.C.   schools — 

Boys              Girls  Mixe. 

1903-1904       916     ...     88*9  ...      90-^ 

1904-1905       924      ...      901  ...      91-4 

Non-provided   schools  maintained   by  the  cou 

1 903- 1 904       Not  available 

1904-1905       896     ...     86-3     ...     87c 

Te.aching  Staff. 

The  teaching  staff  engaged  in  the  elementar\* 
maintained  by  the  council  may  be  considere 
different  aspects  : — 

(i)  Number  and  qualifications  of  teachers; 

(2)  The  salaries  of  teachers  ; 

(3)  The  proportion  which  the  number  of  sch 
to  the  number  of  teachers. 

The  teaching  staff  in  council  schools  consists 
members  on  Lady  Day,  March,  1905,  as  agains 
Lady  Day,  March,  1904.  (The  numbers  at 
1904,  are  printed  in  brackets.)  Of  this  total  505 
head  masters ;  968  [969]  head  mistresses ;  3,; 
assistant  masters,  including  71  [57]  •'supply' 
and  64  [74]  "unattached"  teachers;  7,160  [6,72^ 
mistresses,  including  274  [151]  "supply*  tea* 
[3^5]  **  unattached  "  teachers. 

There  were  also  192  [365]  uncertificated  assistar 
and  2,388  [2,295]  P"P»^  teachers.  It  will  be  notio 
number  of  uncertificated  assistant  teachers  has 
siderably  diminished,  but  this  is  mainly  due  to  th 
date  of  expiry  of  pupil  teachers'  engagements. 
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the  year  r904-5  there  were  81  new  appoint  meats 
feachers,  1*337  "^^  appointments  of  assistant 
nd  12  resignations  of  head  teachers »  and  517  of 
eachers^ 

ds  non-provided  schools  maintained  by  the  council, 
;  at  March  jist,  1^05,  093  head  teachers,  and 
stant  teachers  of  various  grades.  The  number 
meiits  d*alt  with  b}*  the  council  in  these  schools 
?  year  1904-5  was  29  head  teachers  and  9S5 
:eachers, 

ary  of  head  teachers  In  the  council  *s  service 
>ni  j£ji40  to  ;{j40O  and  assistant  teachers  from 
'175.  In  the  council  schools  the  average  salary 
fiasters  was  £2^0  i$s.  qd.  i£Ta9i  6s.  7^.],  of 
■esses  ;^ao8  7^.  iid,  [;^207  iSj,  4^.],  of  assistant 
344  j6**  8d,  [j5'i44  OS.  2^.],  assistant  mistresse* 
1^*  [iJioS  17s*  id,].  A,s  regards  non*provided 
e  average  salary  paid  to  head  masters  on  July 
p  ?vas  jl7rS7  js,  jd.,  and  to  head  mistresses 
id. 

Tage  salary  of  assistant  masters,  of  whom  two* 
*re  uncertiBcated,  on  July  31st,  1905,  was 
3(f*p  and  on  August  ist,  1905,  ^£'92  9 J.  9^*  The 
ilary  of  assistant  mistresses,  of  whom  more  than 

were  uncertificated  or  supplementary  teachers, 
i$t,   igos,  was  £$^  js,  4^.,  and  on  August  1st, 

3 J.  6d. 
irage   number  of   children   to   each   adult   teacher 

schools  was  43 "6,  This  average  is  obtained 
g  the  average  attendance  by  the  nunrber  of  the 

adult  staff  plus  half  the  number  of  "supply" 
Litached  "  teachers.  At  Lady  Day*  1904,  this 
as   42' a,    and   at   Lady    Day,    1903,    it    Was   41*9. 

een  that  the  ratio  of  number  of  children  to  the 
eachers  has  sHghlly  risen  in  these  three  years. 

rORY  AND  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

S^apoleon,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
rh  a  position  that  he  threatened  to  make  Europe 
f  not  the  world,  into  a  French  empire,  the  spirit 
,l(ty  awoke,  at  first  in  Spain,  then  in  Germany, 
certain  extent  in  Italy,  to  overthrow  the  im- 
rjonarchy.  This  spirit  of  nationality,  based  on 
f  race,  of  religioo,  of  language,  was  not  un- 
jfore,  especially  in  England  and  France ;  but 
had  not  known  it,  and  her  writers  were  "cos- 
"  in  ideas,  despising  politics  and  the  "meaning- 
s  which  arose  therefrom.  But  from  Napoleon's 
spirit  of  nationality  has  spread.  It  has  united 
to  the  exclusion  of  **  Austria,"  it  has  united  Italy, 
irated  Belgium  from  Holland,  it  threatens  almost 
mr  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  in  pieces.  The 
lurope  to-day  represents  the  triumph  of  naiton- 
ites  are  almost  conterminous  with  nations,  and 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula  is  due  to  the  passions 
llnd  Bulgars,  of  Albanians  and  Slavs, 

■  spirit  of  nationality  is  now  winning  further 
K^ot  oniy  in  Wales  and  in  Ireland,  where  it  is 
» itself  in  endeavovirs  to  revive  in  literature 
phich  seemed  to  be  dying  out  before  the  language 
r^dommartt  partner,"  hut  in  Asia,  much  to  the 
ent  of  those  who  think  of  **  the  East"  as  the 
perpetual  changelessness,  we  are  witnessing 
ang*^,  new  movements  of  the  peoples.  Of  Japan 
cely  necessary  to  speak.  No  newspaper  reader 
Af  have  escaped   hearing  of   "  Bushido,"*   the  soul 


of  a-  nation,  and  indeed  our  **  f  ar  Eastern"  ally  is  being 
held  up  to  us  almost  daily  as  an  example  for  our  imita- 
tion. But  because  Japan  has  been  such  a  success  and 
has  achieved  victory  against  a  European  Power  that 
loomed  so  large  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
China,  the  neighbour  whose  interests  are  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  those  of  her  island  neighbour,  1^  beginning 
at  last  to  wake,  and  certain  ugly  rumours  remind  us 
that  the  Boiler  movement  i^  not  an  isolated  phenomenon. 

How  does  this  sentiment  of  nationality  affect  our 
British  Empire?  Does  it  make  for  unity?  or  for  disinte- 
gration? Wherever  "Englishmen"  are  settled  (and  it  does 
not  seem  to  matter  much  if  these  are  Scots  or  Welsh  or 
even  liish)  I  he  desire  for  unity  Is  stron};^.  Though  th^re 
is  perhaps  bale  loyalty  to  Parliament  or  its  leading  states- 
men, there  is  much  enthusiasm  for  the  Empire  typified 
lit  the  Crown.  Hut  there  are  other  **  nations**  within  the 
Empire  than  the  "  English, "  and  some  of  them  are  begin- 
ning to  realise  their  own  existence.  Tn  South  Africa,  e.g.^ 
besides  the  conflict  of  Boer  and  Briton,  there  are  ap- 
parent the  beginnings  of  a  movement  among  the  African 
natives,  specially  among  those  who  hove  developed  an 
independent  Christian  Church,  And  the  movement  among 
ihe  Bengalis,  which  has  lately  seized  on  the  partition  of 
Bengal  for  adniinisirative  purpose  as  a  grievance  round 
which  to  rally  the  otherwise  pointless  discontent,  creation 
as  it  is  of  our  own  system  of  education  with  its  strength 
and  its  weakness,  is  a  further  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
the  British   Empire  is  not  entirely  British. 

The  movement  towards  dcrnocracy  is  connected  closely 
with  that  of  nationality,  but  must  not  be  confused  w^ith  it, 
A  nation  may  be  satisfied  with  the  rule  of  a  **  despot  "* 
so  long  as  be  maintains  the  local  independence  against 
the  stranger.  But  generally  the  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  Individual  is  developed  in  a  national  struggle »  and 
sooner  or  later  there  arise  successful  demands  for  a  share 
in  the  control  of  affairs.  This  formula  explains  the  history 
of  Europe  from  1815  onwards  until  the  establishment  of 
parliamentary  institutions.  And  now  all  the  world  seems 
to  believe  in  **  parliaments  **  as  the  panacea  for  political 
evils*  Russians  want  a  Duma,  though  iheir  country  is 
too  big  for  the  organisation  of  public  opinion,  and  Persia, 
feeling  relief  from  Russian  pressure,  is  making  a  •* con- 
stitution "  for  itself.  There  are  even  folk  in  India  who 
imagine  that  a  •*  National  Congress "  can  represent  that 
continent,  containing  as  it  does  religions  and  races  which, 
but  for  the  Pax  BTilUftnicat  would  soon  reduce  the  peoples 
living  between  the  Himalayas  and  Cape  Comorin  to  a 
state  of  anarch  v. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 
GBNBRAL. 
As  several  of  our  readers  have  recently  inquired  about 
the  "  Teachers'  Notes  on  English  History,*'  which  have 
appeared  in  these  columns,  and  have  asked  for  more,  we 
here  print  a  short  statement  showing  where  the  previous 
articles  are  to  be  found.  The  first  of  a  new  series  of 
similar  papers,  practically  starting  from  the  terminus  of  the 
old  series  (1688),  and  dealing  with  the  last  two  centuries 
of  our  history,  will  be  published  next  month.  We  have 
preferred  to  deal  with  the  later  rather  than  with  thf 
earlier  periods  for  two  reasons :  in  the  first  place  the 
mediaeval  period  has  been  pretty  fully  handled  in  Mr.  A* 
Johnson  Evanses  series  of  nine  papers  in  the  first  two 
volumes  of  The  School  World  ;   and,   secondly,    we   are 
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under  the  impression  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
favour  modern  rather  than  mediaeval  history.  At  any  rate, 
the  substitution  of  the  period  1485-1901  for  English  history 
down  to  1700  at  London  Matriculation,  the  extension  of 
local  periods  from  1820  or  1832  down  to  1867  or  1871,  and 
the  apparent  adoption  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  a 
permanent  period  at  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board 
examination,  all  seem  to  point  in  this  direction ;  and  we 
hope  that  the  majority  of  the  history  teachers  among  our 
readers  will  approve  of  our  interpretation  of  these  facts. 

The  following  list  of  the  **  Teachers'  Notes  "  may  be 
useful  for  reference :  1399-1603,  introductory,  September, 
1900;  1399-1509,  December,  1900;  1509-1603,  July,  1900; 
1603-1715,  introductory,  October,  1899 ;  1603-1625, 
November,  1899 ;  1625-1649,  January,  1900 ;  1649-1660, 
February,  1900;  1660-1688,  April,  1900;  1688-1715,  May, 
1900.  Besides  these  Notes  there  have  been  two  lists  of 
topics  arranged  alphabetically  for  1399-1603  in  June,  1899; 
for  1603-1 7 15  in  June,  1900.  All  these  back  numbers  are 
still  in  print. 

An  examination  of  the  Regulations  and  Syllabus  for  the 
Certificate  Examination  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for 
Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools,  1908,  shows  that  im- 
portant modifications  have  again  been  made  in  the  subjects 
prescribed.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  without  similar  altera- 
tions of  a  far-reaching  kind  being  introduced.  The  Board 
seems  indeed  to  be  unable  to  decide  what  is  a  reasonable 
standard  of  attainment  to  expect  from  an  elementary-school 
teacher  seeking  to  obtain  its  qualifying  certificate.  A 
similar  spirit  of  vacillation  characterises  the  regulations 
governing  the  Preliminary  Examination  for  the  Elementary- 
School  Teachers*  Certificate,  which  are  subjected  to  the 
same  kind  of  annual  alteration.  The  desire  evinced  by  the 
Board  to  prevent  its  various  regulations  from  becoming 
stereotyped  and  antiquated  is  praiseworthy,  of  course,  but 
the  continual  changes  are  inimical  to  satisfactory  work. 
The  Board  ought  now  to  be  able  to  make  up  its  mind  to 
leave  its  syllabuses  as  they  are  for  a  while,  and  thus 
inspire  a  feeling  of  confidence,  among  tutors  and  others 
whose  business  it  is  to  interpret  the  regulations,  that  the 
instructions  received  will  hold  good  for  a  few  years  at 
least,  and  that  it  is  worth  while  to  prepare  carefully  a 
suitably  graduated  course  of  lessons  in  each  subject. 

The  irritating  habit  of  constantly  changing  syllabuses 
is,  unfortunately,  not  confined  in  its  effects  to  official  docu- 
ments laying  down  courses  of  study  for  elementary-school 
teachers.  The  syllabuses  applicable  to  schools  and  classes 
other  than  elementary  have  in  recent  years  been  subjected 
to  the  same  pottering  policy,  and  the  most  recently  pub- 
lished "Directory"  foreshadows  more  changes  to  be  made 
in  1908.  In  addition  to  this,  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
are  receiving  so  many  "  proposed "  schemes  of  work  that 
in  self-defence  they  are  being  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
disregarding  official  communications  altogether  and  of  con- 
tinuing to  work  on  their  own  lines.  While  it  is  de- 
sirable for  the  Board  to  possess  an  intelligence  department 
to  collect  the  results  of  carefully  planned  experiments  made 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  unnecessary  constantly 
to  pester  teachers  with  **  revised  **  instructions  or  new  syl- 
labuses incorporating  hastily-arrived-at  conclusions  which 
will  be  discarded  in  a  month  or  two.  Education  must  be 
an  orderly  growth,  and  this  persistent  pulling-up  of  a 
delicate  plant  to  examine  and  interfere  with  its  roots  is 
likely  to  be  fatal  to  success.  Perhaps  the  Board  is  suffer- 
ing from  the  fervour  of  youth,  and  its  conduct  may  be 
mellowed  by  the  sobering  effects  of  experience ;  but  in  any 


case  the  methods  it  is  now  following  are  eamiii| 
the  character  of  indecision  and  instability. 

In  his  presidential  address  to  the  National  Feder 
Class  Teachers  held  at  Nottingham,  Mr.  R.  T.  ] 
dealt  with  the  unattractiveness  of  the  elementar 
class-teacher *s  work.  He  said:  ** Conditions  of 
are  far  from  good,  prospects  are  not  bright,  and 
seldom  commensurate  with  the  labour  required  to 
an  entry  into  the  ranks  of  the  *  qualified.*  A  tea* 
certain  social  obligations.  He  cannot  afford  to 
his  tailor  or  shoemaker,  he  cannot  live  in  any  ho 
if  he  is  to  be  an  exemplar  he  should,  in  return 
services  not  only  to  the  locality  but  to  the  State,  be 
with  the  wherewithal  to  keep  up  his  status  as  a 
of  an  honourable  profession.  As  conditions  have 
the  past,  there  is  now  a  dearth  of  certificated  1 
and  unless  inducements  of  the  right  kind  are 
such  as  the  withdrawal  of  irritating  regulations 
improvement  of  the  prospects  of  the  class-teachei 
is  very  little  hope  of  securing  an  adequate  staff 
primary  schools.  Since  1876  the  number  of  chil 
the  school  registers  has  increased  106  per  cer 
number  of  girl  pupil-teachers  has  increased  6  p< 
but  the  number  of  boy  pupil-teachers  has  decrc 
per  cent.  The  giving  of  scholarships  and  bursal 
not  counteract  the  evil  that  has  been  done.  The 
of  teachers  will  now  be  class-teachers  for  life,  an 
there  is  a  prospect  of  a  reasonable  reward  being  g 
years  of  faithful  service,  sufficient  desirable  enti 
not  be  forthcoming  to  make  up  for  deficiencies 
supply  future  needs.  As  it  is,  the  section  which  is 
lacking  in  qualifications  for  teaching  has  increas 
5,210  in  1890  to  18,296  in  1904.  This  is  a  serious 
for  unless  provincial  authorities,  either  volunt: 
under  compulsion,  make  such  radical  alterations 
regulations  as  to  secure  for  their  serx'-ice  teachers 
qualified  as  those  in  better  governed  areas,  there 
be  this  waste  of  the  nation's  wealth  ;  for  undoubted 
children  leave  these  inadequately  staffed  schools 
those  attributes  necessary  to  carry  them  on  the 
success.** 

The  president  in  his  address  also  spoke 
question  of  the  staffing  of  primary  schools 
Mawbey,  quoting  from  recent  statistics  of  the  E 
Education,  declared  that  of  the  teachers  emplov 
465  per  cent,  are  qualified  to  teach.  The  re 
535  P^**  <^ent.  consists  of  a  heterogeneous  colla 
successfully  vaccinated  and  other  variously  qualif 
unqualified  practitioners.  The  blame  for  this  « 
affairs  lies  at  the  doors  of  those  education  authorit 
employ  and  encourage  the  existence  of  unqualified  t 
The  crux  of  the  whole  question  is,  however,  that  t 
fession  is  not  attractive.  In  spite  of  some  slight  ii 
ment  in  recent  years,  much  remains  to  be  done  bel 
ideal  of  the  Federation  can  be  realised,  viz.,  schools 
with  thoroughly  efficient  teachers  in  charge  of  da 
manageable  size. 

The  Girls'  School  Music  Union,  a  society  which 
its  object  the  advancement  by  theoretical  and  p 
work  of  music  in  secondary  schools  for  girls,  ha 
pleted  two  successful  years  of  existence.  Lecture 
cussions,  concerts,  and  other  meetings  for  teadie 
students  are  arranged  from  time  to  time.  The 
provides  a  room  in  New  Bond  Street  for  the  use 
members,  and  other  facilities  for  the  study  and  p 
of    music.     The   autumn    meeting   of   the   union  vs 
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Kitting  HIU  High  School  on  October  6th,  w^h^n 
ddre^,    with    U lustrations    on    the    pieno,    was    given 

president,  Mr.  W,  H.  Hadow,  on  ''The  Principles 
iludic  Form."    A  short  discussion  followed,  and  after- 

i  concert  was  given  by  members  of  the  society. 

fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  North  of  England 
H-ence  will  be  held  at  the  Central  Baths  Hall.  Brad- 
January  3rd,  4th,  and  5th.  190;.  The  subject  of 
lt«d  conference  in  the  morning  of  January  4(h  will 
best  curricula  for  secondary  schools,  and  the  dJs- 
will  be  prefaced  with  papers  by  the  Rev.  W,  H* 
;^  Mr,  R*  Lishman,  and  Miss  McCroben,  The 
united  conference  on  January  Ath  will  be  concerned 
the  development  of  teihnical  education  in  a  large 
during  centre*  Papers  will  be  read  by  Prof, 
lock  and  Principal  J.  H.  Reynolds.  Sectional  meet- 
Lve  been  arranged  in  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
Ing  the  reforms  needed  in  elementary  education,  the 
fid  abuse  of  public  examinations,  the  training  of  the 
sense  in  children,  systematic  courses  in  evening 
nnanual  training  schools  (American  and  English), 
hyslcal  condition  of  children,  the  teaching  of  geo- 
and  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  Paris  primary, 
lary*  and  apprentice  schools*  Tickets  of  admission 
and  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  one  of 
pfiorary  secreiaries»  Mr.  F*  Stevens,  the  Rev.  \\\  H, 
and  Mr*  T,  GarbuU,^  Education  Office,  Manor 
Bradford. 

are  officially  informed  that  the  Government  has 
;  to  appeal  in  the  matter  now  commonly  spoken  of 
recent  West  Riding  judgment,  which  decided  that 
\tiOn  authorities  are  not  obliged  to  make  any  con- 
\)an    out    of    the    rates    toward    the    cost    of    giving 

isiiional    instruction    in    non-provided    schools.     We 

,nd  that  this  decision  is  due  to  the  ncccFSity  which 
for  clearing  up,  if  possible,  some  of  the  numerous 
of  difficulty  which  have  arUcn  consequentially  upon 
idgment.^  It  appears  that,  owing  to  the  particular 
ihe  judgment,  local  authorities  find  themselves  in 
doubt   as   to    whether   certain    forms   of   expenditure 

will  not  now  be  legal,  and  several  difficult  issues 
»vilably  raise*]  in  addition  to  the  one  specific  point 
as  nlonf*  deiidt^d,  technically  speaking,  by  the  judg- 

Both  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  I^ocal  Govcrn- 
Board  have  been  appealed  to  by  local  authorities  in 
rts  of  the  country  for  guidance  or  advice,  and,  as 
•  of  these  departments  has  any  authority  to  pro- 
r  on  the  matters  in  question^  local  authorities*  ad- 
ration  is  in  danger  of  drifting  into  chaos,  and 
[ual  members  naturally  fear  surcharge.  It  has  thus 
tc  imperative  to  endeavour  to  have  the   whole  matter 

up  in  its  various  ramifications,  with  as  little  delay 

iblc. 


recent  iSLsue  of  the  Morning  Post  Prof.  M.  E,  Sadler 
e  oft-repeated  question  :  What  is  a  secondary  school? 
&WS  that  it  still  remains  unsolved.  Ht-  quotes  the 
ill  of  a  secondary  school  supplied  by  the  Board  of 
tion,  and  proceeds  to  demonstrate  by  recent  statistics 
bets  are  against  the  theory  of  sixteen  being  the 
t  minimum  leaving  age  of  a  secondary  schooL  Prof, 
maintains  that  these  statistics  show  *'  that  we  must 
'ately  lay  our  plans  to  devise  courses  of  secondary 
ton  which  will  be  intellectually  appropriate  to  the 
of  those  who  may  leave  school  at  fifteen  or  fifteen 


Prof.  Sadler's  own  views  as  to  how  schools  should  be 
classified  may  be  gathered  by  the  questions  he  propounds 
in  concluding  his  article  :— *'  Why  should  not  all  education 
up  to  twelve  years  of  age,  in  whatever  type  of  school  or 
department  of  a  school  it  may  be  given»  be  classified  and 
inspected  as  primary?  And  why  should  not  the  various 
courses  of  general  education  from  twelve  years  of  age 
onwards  (whether  twelve  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  or  twelve 
(o  seventeen  or  eighteen,  or  to  any  intermediate  point)  be 
recognised  collectively  as  secondary,  but  under  that  general 
name  be  re-grouped  according  to  their  duration  and,  to 
some  extent^  according  to  their  differing  subjeci-maitcr?  " 
The  adoption  of  some  such  course  need  not  mean  the 
inspection  of  all  large  elementary  and  every  secondary 
school  by  two  separate  sHs  of  inspectors — there  is  no  need 
to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  province  of  the 
elementary-  and  the  secondary-school  inspector,  ft  is  quite 
clear  that  a  simplification  of  the  present  classification  of 
schools  would  gr*^atly  assist  parents,  and  the  public 
generally  J   to  understand   our  educational  system- 

.Attestion  was  directed  in  the  October  number  to  the 
series  of  articles  in  the  Timex  on  public*school  education. 
The  seventh  in  the  series,  by  Mr.  A,  C.  Benson,  discussed 
some  of  the  problems  of  form  teaching.  Great  stress  i% 
laid  upon  the  importance  of  the  personality  of  the  teacher* 
Kindness,  strictness,  and  liveliness  are  the  three  qualities 
most  important  in  combination.  If  a  man  is  considerate 
and  good -humoured  when  all  goes  well,  and  excessively 
disagreeable  when  things  go  wrong,  he  is  generally  a  good 
teacher*  As  an  aid  to  effectiveness  in  teaching,  Mr. 
Benson  recommends  the  form  master  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  general  reading ;  variety  is  a  tremendous  force  in  deal* 
ing  with  immature  minds*  These  are  only  n  few  of  the 
points  of  a  most  readable  article. 

Iw  an  article  on  "  Engineering  *'  in  the  scries,  the  head- 
master of  Felsted  School  summari<;es  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  printed  in  our 
issue  for  last  June.    These  include  the  following  opinions  :^ 

(1)  a  boy  should  not  begin  specialising  until  he  is  about 
seventeen  years  old,  and  has  passed  a  leaving  examination  j 

(2)  he  should  study  at  school  advanced  history  and  geo- 
graphy, essay  and  pr^^cis  writing,  English  literature, 
colloquial  French  and  German,  a  little  Latin  (up  to  the 
age  of  fifteen),  mathematics  ;  fj)  he  should  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry ;  (4)  devote  special 
attention  to  drawing  and  mensuration  ;  (5)  as  a  recreation, 
accftiire  skill  in  carpentry,  turning,  and  surveying.  Taking 
Felsted  as  a  type,  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  these 
requirements  are  more  than  met  in  the  case  of  public-school 
engineering  st  uden  t  s, 

Tke  Rev.  C.  Eccles  WiHtams  (Summer  Fields,  Oxford) 
in  another  article  discusses  the  question  of  entrance  scholar* 
ships  and  cram.  On  the  latter  point  his  remarks  arc 
eminently  sound.  For  the  ordinary  bright  boy  to  attain 
to  scholarship  standard  without  any  pressure  it  is  all- 
important  that  he  should  be  properly  taught  from  the  time 
he  enters  the  schoolroom^  and  noi^  as  too  often  happens, 
be  allowed  to  waste  the  valuable  years  between  nine  and 
eleven  in  learning  how  not  to  learn.  Given  this  steady 
preparation,  **  cram  "  i^  unnecessary.  With  regard  to  the 
actual  working  hours,  the  writer  furnishes  some  interest* 
ing  statistics,  based  on  the  curriculum  of  a  school  which 
prepares  for  public-school  entrance  scholarships.  The 
older  boys'  maximum  working  hours  are  36I  per  week, 
including  Sundays;  the  younger  boys',  30^.  The  hours  of 
sleep   are,    respectively,    ten    and    eleven    p*:r   day.     Put    in 
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another  way,  it  is  shown  that  out  of  about  loo  waking 
hours  per  week,  36  are  devoted  to  *'  work,**  64  to  meals 
and  recreation. 

There  seems  every  probability  that  the  ideal  great  co- 
educational public  school  described  by  the  Rev.  Cecil 
Grant  in  our  issue  for  March  last  will  shortly  be  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Suitable  premises  and  grounds  have  been 
secured  tor  the  purpose  at  St.  George's  School,  Harpenden, 
and  the  new  institution  will  be  opened  in  January,  1907, 
under  the  headmastership  of  Mr.  Grant  himself,  who  is 
leaving  Keswick  School  to  take  up  the  new  work. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  The  Young  Citizen,  a  new 
penny  illustrated  monthly  magazine  for  boys  and  girls. 
Amongst  some  of  its  features  are  monthly  nature  notes  and 
anecdotes  of  plant  and  animal  life;  "red  letter**  days 
connected  with  the  chief  events  in  our  history ;  news  of 
geographical,  commercial,  or  historical  interest ;  music ; 
the  roll  of  honour,  dealing  with  recent  deeds  of  heroism. 
Particulars  are  also  given  of  a  scheme  involving  the  dis- 
tribution of  200  book  prizes  as  the  result  of  competitions 
In  handwriting,  drawing,  &c.  The  Young  Citizen  is  pub- 
lished by  Edward  Lloyd,  Ltd.,  12,  Salisbury  Square, 
London,  E.G. 

The  question  of  the  employment  of  women  in  schools 
has  caused  much  discussion  in  Germany.  At  the  Munich 
conference  of  the  German  Teachers*  Union  a  resolution 
was  passed  in  favour  of  the  employment  of  women  as  well 
as  men  in  the  public  schools,  a  rider  being  added  that 
girls'  schools  should  not  be  under  the  entire,  or  the  pre- 
ponderating, influence  of  women  teachers.  The  number  of 
women  teachers  has  been  increasing  rapidly  in  Germany  ; 
in  Elsass  they  now  number  nearly  half  the  staff,  and  the 
men  are  beginning  to  see  their  occupation  threatened.  The 
difficulty  is  caused  by  the  necessity  of  earning  a  livelihood 
that  is  being  forced  upon  women.  It  is  quite  as  much  a 
social  difficulty  as  a  pedagogic  one.  A  number  of  women 
hope  to  reach  the  altar  through  the  school.  But  if  they 
strive  to  do  the  work  of  a  man  they  break  down  in  health. 
Apart  from  questions  of  physique,  the  training  of  women 
teachers  has  been  neglected  in  Germany.  It  has  often  been 
left  to  religious  communities,  and  one  reason  for  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  woman  teacher  arises  from  a  desire  to  curtail 
the  influence  of  the  Church.  The  German  considers  that 
•each  sex  should  join  in  training  the  children.  If  a  girl  be 
taught  at  the  high  school  by  women  only,  she  never  comes 
■under  the  sterner  influence  of  the  man.  In  some  respects, 
and  at  certain  ages,  a  woman  is  a  better  guide  for  a  girl ; 
but  the  woman  teacher  is  not  a  mother  and  the  school  is 
not  a  home. 

Dr.  Ullmann,  in  his  book  **  Zur  Lehrerinnenfrage  ** 
(B.  G.  Teubner),  passes  a  more  favourable  verdict.  He 
says  that  man  has  underrated  the  teaching  power  of  woman, 
whose  influence,  even  when  untrained,  is  very  marked  with 
young  children.  So  long  as  a  child's  imagination  is  active, 
the  best  teacher  it  can  have  is  a  woman.  In  higher  classes 
where  abstract  matters  are  more  prominent  the  man,  he 
thinks,  is  more  efficient.  But  this  does  not  condone,  in  his 
eyes,  the  action  of  the  men  in  the  Berlin  Gemeindeschulen. 
Their  assumption  that  they  have  a  prescriptive  right  to 
the  upper  classes  of  girls  is  due  rather  to  conceit  than  merit. 
Qualitatively,  Ullmann  thinks  a  woman's  work  as  good  as 
a  man's,  but  he  would  give  her  less  to  do  in  the  week. 

An  examination  for  ninety  Assistants  of  Excise  will 
be  held  next  December.  The  subjects  are  handwriting, 
English    composition     and    orthography,     arithmetic,     and 


geography ;  the  age-limits  are  eighteen  and  ti 
Assistants  of  Excise  receive  a  salary  commcncir 
a  year  and  rising  by  annual  increments  of  £ 
They  also  receive  an  officiating  allowance  of 
when  actively  employed.  The  new  scheme  (r. 
p.  193)  for  this  examination  comes  into  f 
December  31st,  1906. 

Ax  examination  for  fourth-class  clerkships 
London  County  Council  is  announced  for  the  pres 
Part  i.  will  be  held  on  November  12th,  13th, 
part  ii.  on  November  26th  and  the  following 
fees  must  be  paid  on  the  ist  and  22  nd  respect 
subjects  of  examination  and  the  prospects  are 
p.    109  of  the  present  volume. 

The  London  County  Council  also  announces  a 
tion  for  appointments  in  the  minor  establishir 
the  rates  of  pay  are  : — Lower  section,  151.  to  4< 
upper  section,  40s.  to  605.  a  week ;  rising  in  a 
annual  increments  of  2s.  6d.  a  week,  subject 
ficate  as  to  conduct  and  work  from  the  h« 
department  concerned.  Promotion  from  the  lo 
upper  section  will  take  place  only  on  a  resolu 
Council.  Candidates  must  be  British  subjects, 
be, over  fifteen  and  under  seventeen  years  of 
latest  date  for  receiving  application  to  sit  for  th 
tion,  and  must  be  free  from  physical  defect  of 
The  first  year's  service  is  probationary.  The 
examination  are  handwriting,  orthography,  Er 
position,  arithmetic,  English  history,  geography 
intelligence  test,  and  either  French,  or  Germ 
mentary  experimental  science,  including  practice 
drawing.  The  particulars  given  of  the  general 
test  are  : — "  Data  of  the  problem  will  be  supp 
certain  time  will  be  allowed  for  the  study  of 
after  which  questions  will  be  asked  of  the  f 
with."  There  will  also  be  examinations  in  she 
in  typewriting,  including  stencil  work,  and  all 
with  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  should  i 
examinations,  as  there  are  some  positions  \n  th 
service  where  shorthand  and  typewriting  ar< 
The  marks  gained  in  these  subjects  will  not 
count  in  the  general  competition.  The  first  e 
will  take  place  on  January  22nd,  1907,  and  on 
ing  day,  if  necessary.  Applications  must  be  ni 
printed  forms,  which  can  be  obtained  "by  foi 
stamped  addressed  envelope  to  the  Clerk  of  tl 
or  on  personal  application "  at  the  County  H 
Gardens,  S.W.,  and  must  be  returned  by  Dcce 
1906.  . "  The  Council  reserves  the  right  of  se 
appointment  any  candidate  out  of  the  order  1 
such  candidate  has  shown  in  his  examination  sp 
fications  in  any  particular  subject  requisite  for  i 
ment." 

The  syllabus  of  subjects  for  the  examinations 
new  regulations  (August  issue,  p.  356)  for  juni* 
ments  in  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office  and  i 
chequer  and  Audit  and  Army  Accounts  Depart 
now  been  issued.  Mathematics  i.  includes  alg 
metry,  and  trigonometry ;  Mathematics  ii.  ind 
and  mechanics ;  while  Mathematics  iii.  reqi 
knowledge  of  solid  geometry,  differential  ao 
calculus,  co-ordinate  geometry,  and  rigid  dyn 
French,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek,  where  the 
defined  in  the  same  way  for  classes  ii.  and 
standard  of  questions  in  class  iii.  will  be  high« 
class    ii.     In    class   ii.    there   will    be    a  general 
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ktory  from  the  Conquest  to  the  death  of  Queen 
Iti  class  iii*  2,000  marks  will  be  assigned  to 
listory,  and  2,000  to  European  history*  Under 
r,  candidates  may  select  one  of  the  periods  io6<j- 
4^5-1901  ;  under  the  latter,  either  a.d,  Soo-tsrg 
^i«  In  class  iiL  chemistry  includes  the  outline* 
c  chemistry  with  the  method  of  analysis  and 
d  of  arnving  at  the  formula  of  an  organic  com- 
n  class  ill*,  to  the  physics  for  class  ii.  are  added 
advanced  parts  of  heat,  light,  cletinciiy,  and 
I,  together  with  sound* 

SCOTTISH. 

nual    ft^^neral    meeting    of    the    Educational    In- 

Scatland  was  held  this  year  in  the  McEwan 
inburgh     University.     In     the     absence     of     Sir 

urner,  the  principal,  Prof.  Darroch,  on  behalf 
"itversity  Court,  welcomed  the  Institute  to  the 
,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  for  all  time  to 
foiild  continue  to  meet  within  the  precincts  of 
rsity*     In  the  course  of  his  retiring  address,  the 

Mr*  Service,  Coatbridge  High  School,  outlined 
provisions  of  an  ideal  Education  (Scotland)  Bill. 

Advocate's  plan  for  the  retention  of  the  parish 
It   of  area   met    with   scant   shrift,    but   approval 

to  his  plea  for  an  area  specially  delimited  for 
tl  purposes,  provided  the  principle  were  laid 
t  such  an  area  should  be  of  a  sUe  to  provide 
facilities    tor    both    secondary    sind    primary 


I 


yon  of  the  Institute's  p*ifliameniary  committee 
estton  of  direct  partiameniary  representation  led 
onged  discussion.  The  committee  submitted  a 
proving  generally  of  the  proposal,  but  recom- 
^at  no  steps  be  taken  to  make  it  effective,  in 
the  financiaj  difficulties  involved.  This  finding 
«et  with  much  favour,  and  in  the  end  a  motion 
nJ  instructing  the  general  committee  to  take  the 
preliminary  steps  for  the  direct  representation 
titute  in  Parliament*  The  general  body  has  thus 
ich  greater  courage  than  the  committee,  and  it 
leresting  to  watch  developments.  The  committee 
hat  member*,  especially  lady  members,  will  not 
increased  subscription  that  will  be  necessary, 
he  general  body  of  delegates  maintain  that  what 
las  done,  Scotland  can  do.     N&us  vtrrons, 

making  of  associations  there  seems  no  end,  yet 
able    to    justify    their    creation    so    completely    as 

formed  "English  Association,"  which  was  sue- 
set  a-going  at  a  representative  meeting  in  Edin- 
liverstty,  over  which  Prof*  Saintsbury  presided, 
rt  of  the  association  is  to  afford  opportunities 
furse  and  co-operation  amongst  all  those  interested 
Si  language  and  literature;  to  help  to  maintain 
:t   use  of   English,   spoken   and   written ;   to   pro- 

du^  recognition  of  English  as  an  essential 
I  the  national  education ;  to  discuss  methods  of 
English  and  the  correlation  of  school  and  uni- 
!>rk ;  to  encourage  and  facilitate  advanced  study 
1  language  and  literature*  The  new  association 
ibly  be  a  filiated  in  some  way  to  the  parent 
1  in  England,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  it 
I  independent  body. 

aiercentenary  celebrations  at  Aberdeen  University 
\h€  greater  part  of  a   week,  and   from  beginning 


k 


to  end  there  was  not  a  stngJe  hitch*  Town  and  gown 
forgot  old-time  rivalries  and  antipathies,  and  worked 
together  in  complete  accord.  The  occasion  was  certaitily 
a  notable  one  in  many  ways*  The  quatercentenary  of  any 
institution  is  rare  enough  to  call  for  special  notice,  but 
in  the  case  of  Aberdeen  University  tt  may  be  said  to  be 
the  quatercentenary  of  the  educational  birth  of  the  w^hole 
north-east  of  Scotland.  The  impetus  given  to  learning  by 
the  founding  of  the  University  400  years  ago  has  gathered 
momentum  down  the  centuries,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  north-eastern  counties  have  a  passion  for 
education  that  marks  them  off  from  all  other  parts  of 
Scotland.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  whole  populace  felt 
a  keen  personal  interest  in  the  magnificent  series  of 
functions  that  marked  the  occasion,  and  gave  themselves 
up  with  quite  a  southern  abandonment  to  Ihe  enjoyments 
of  the   hour,   or,   rather,    week. 

The  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  on  the  closing  day 
to  open  the  new  buildings  connected  with  Marischal 
College  rounded  off  the  celebrations  in  an  ideal  fashion. 
The  quadrangle  of  Marischal  College,  where  the  ceremony 
took  place,  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  more  than  4,000 
people,  representative  of  the  intellect  and  learning  of 
every  civilised  country*  The  new  buildings  were  not  un- 
worthy of  the  occasion*  Picture  ihe  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  dazfUng  white,  and  some  idea  may  be  had  of  *thiB 
dream  in  granite,"*  as  someone  called  it*  This  refractory 
medium  was  probably  never  before  fashioned  to  such 
graceful  purpose*  The  chief  figures  after  the  King  and 
Queen  were  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Strath  con  a,  the  prin- 
cipal, Dr.  Marshall  Lang,  and  ihe  Lord  Rector,  Sir 
Frederick  Treves.  All  of  these  were  indefatigable  in  their 
efforts,  and  to  them  the  chief  credit  must  be  given  for 
the  complete  success  of  the  whole  proceedings. 

The  Association  of  Secondary  Teachers  in  Public  Schools 
(Modern  Branch)  has  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  for  Scot- 
land and  to  Mr*  Struthers,  Secretary  of  the  Education 
Department,  a  letter  protesting  against  any  change  of  date 
in  the  leaving  certificate  examination.  The  present  date^ 
if  is  contended,  gives  an  educational  session  interrupted 
only  by  two  or  three  short  vacations,  so  that  the  work 
from  September  to  June  progresses  without  any  serious 
break  in  the  continuity  of  study.  To  hold  the  examinations 
at  Easter  would  only  give  a  session  of  seven  or  eight 
months,  and  the  attendance  after  the  examination  would 
tend  to  fall  off  considerably.  The  fact  of  Easter  being  a 
movable  date,  and  that  an  Easter  vacation  is  not  uni' 
versa  I  in  Scotland,  are  additional  arguments  advanced 
against  the  change*  The  overwhelming  weight  of  opinion^ 
so  far  as  yet  declared,  is  strongly  against  the  proposal, 
iit>d  it  is  probable  that  the  Department  itself  ha&  not  fore- 
seen all  the  disadvantages  inherent  In  its  scheme. 

T«E  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  School  Board 
Clerks  and  Treasurers  was  held  this  year  in  the  School 
Board  Offices,  Glasgow*  Mr.  Robert  Kerr,  Hamilton, 
who  presided,  speaking  of  the  Provision  of  Meals  Bill, 
said  that  the  intention  of  the  Bill  was  good,  but  the 
charitable  .^nd  other  agencies  throughout  the  country  were 
able  to  undertake  all  that  was  asked  for  by  the  Bill,  and 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  set  up  new  and  costly  machinery 
for  the  purpose*  In  regard  to  the  circular  issued  by  the 
Department  proposing  a  change  in  the  date  of  the  leaving 
certificate  examination,  he  said  that  the  alteration  would 
involve  a  reclassification  of  school  work*  The  attendance 
between  April  and  June  would  be  seriously  affected^  and 
the  grants  would  be  correspondingly  decreased. 
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For  the  L.L.A.  examination  in  May  last,  989  candidates 
Entered  for  examination  at  73  centres,  as  compared  with 
975  candidates  in  1905;  321  candidates  entered  this  year 
for  the  first  time  as  compared  with  310  last  year;  89 
students  have  this  year  completed  the  requisite  number  1 
of  subjects,  and  will  receive  the  L.L.A.  diploma  of  the  | 
University;  1,442  papers  were  written  on  the  various 
subjects,  and  of  these  passes  were  obtained  in  785  in- 
stances,  and  honours  in   179. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Parochial  School- 
masters* Association  was  held  in  the  Royal  High  School, 
Edinburgh.  The  members  forming  it  are  a  fast  diminish- 
ing band,  and  an  increasing  pathos  attaches  to  each 
^annual  meeting  as  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  "old 
"guard  "  become  yearly  more  apparent.  The  secretary  stated 
that  80  "old  parochials"  were  still  in  active  service,  and 
the  total   membership   was   107. 

The  conference  of  the  Scottish  District  Unions,  which 
are  affiliated  to  the  National  Union  of  Women-workers, 
was  held  this  year  in  Aberdeen.  The  Countess  of  Aber- 
deen presided,  and  in  course  of  the  sederunt  papers  were 
read  dealing  with  the  work  of  women  in  public  capacities. 
Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon  contributed  an  exceedingly  interesting 
and  valuable  paper  on  the  subject  of  a  "Local  and  Inter- 
national Educational  Bureau."  The  aim  of  such  an  in- 
stitution in  industrial  centres  would  be  to  give  full  and 
accurate  information  regarding  the  various  employments 
in  the  town  and  surrounding  district,  and  to  afford  guid- 
ance to  parents  as  to  the  best  educational  preparation  for 
any  selected  line  of  work.  Valuable  work  in  this  direc- 
tion had  already  been  done  by  the  Scottish  Council  for 
Women's  Trades,  which  had  issued  a  pamphlet  giving  full 
details  of  the  various  modes  of  employment  for  girls, 
of  the  remuneration  attaching  to  each,  and  of  the  best 
preliminary  training  for  each.  Such  education  bureaux,  by 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  employment  bureaux  in 
large  cities,  would  be  able  to  divert  young  people  from 
the  overstocked  trades  and  professions  to  those  afford- 
ing greater  opportunities  of  advancement.  Mrs.  Ogilvie 
Gordon's  scheme  is  not  intended  to  displace  the  employ- 
ment bureaux  already  in  existence,  but  to  provide  informa- 
tion of  a  practical  nature  before  the  time  for  employment 
begins.  The  scheme  received  strong  support  from  the 
various  speakers,  and  on  the  motion  of  Lady  Aberdeen 
it  was  agreed  to  bring  definite  proposals  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  bureaux  before  the  next  meeing  of  the  union. 

IRISH. 
The  Exhibition  and  Prize  List  of  the  Intermediate  Board 
for  the  present  year  was  published  about  the  middle  of 
September,  and  may  be  summarised  thus  : — For  boys,  in 
the  classical  course  15  exhibitions  were  awarded  in  the 
senior  grade,  13  in  the  middle,  and  23  in  the  junior ; 
9  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  senior  grade,  7  in  the  middle, 
and  18  in  the  junior;  making  a  total  of  51  exhibitions  and 
34  prizes  in  classics.  In  the  modern  literary  course 
(Division  I.,  including  Irish)  7  exhibitions  were  awarded 
in  the  senior  grade,  24  in  the  middle,  and  47  in  the  junior ; 
5  prizes  in  the  senior  grade,  14  in  the  middle,  and  55  in 
the  junior ;  making  a  total  of  78  exhibitions  and  74  prizes. 
In  the  same  course  (Division  II.,  excluding  Irish)  2  exhibi- 
tions were  awarded  in  the  senior  grade,  3  in  the  middle, 
and  9  in  the  junior ;  2  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  senior 
grade,  3  in  the  middle,  and  7  in  the  junior ;  making  a  total 
of  14  exhibitions  and  12  prizes.  In  the  mathematical  course 
12  exhibitions  were  awarded  in  the  senior  grade,  18  in  the 
middle,   and   13   in  the  junior;    12   prizes   were  awarded   in 


the  senior  grade,  15  in  the  middle,  and  12  in  tl 
making  a  total  of  43  exhibitions  and  39  prize* 
experimental  science  course  15  exhibitions  wcr« 
in  the  senior  grade,  26  in  the  middle,  and  52  in  1 
13  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  senior  grade, 
middle,  and  36  in  the  junior ;  making  a  total  of 
tions  and  71  prizes. 

For  girls  the  figures  are  : — In  the  classical  o 
hibition    and    i    prize,    both    in    the   junior   gra<j 
modern   literary   course   (Division    I.)    5   exhibiti 
senior  grade,  9  in  the  middle,  and  21  in  the  juni< 
in  the  senior  grade,  5  in  the  middle,   and  18  in 
making   a   total   of   35   exhibitions   and    28   prizi 
same    course    (Division    II.)    13    exhibitions    in 
grade,  9  in  the  middle,  and  24  in  the  junior ;  i 
the  senior  grade,    1 1   in  the  middle,   and   18  in 
making   a   total   of   46   exhibitions   and   39   priz 
mathematical   course    i    exhibition   and    i   prize 
the     three    grades.     In     the    experimental     scie 
4  exhibitions  in  the  senior  grade,   7   in  the   mid 
in  the  junior ;  4  prizes  in  the  senior  grade,  6  in 
and  6  in  the  junior;  making  a  total  of  21   exh 
16  prizes. 

The  grand  total  of  awards  is  : — 385  exhibit 
279;  girls,  106;  and  317  prizes:  boys,  230: 
The  exhibitions  are  of  three  classes  :  in  the  s 
£•^0,  £20,  and  ;£'20 ;  in  the  middle,  £25,  ;{r2o 
and  in  the  junior,  £is,  £^0,  and  £$.  As  the 
from  £2  to  £1,  there  is  a  very  narrow  line  of  < 
in  the  junior  grade  between  exhibitions  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  objection  has  beer 
exhibitions  of  only  ;^5,  which  are  insufficien 
year's  school-fees. 

The  chief  criticism  of  this  year's  results  tun 
Board's  interpretation  of  Rule  36,  by  which,  if 
passes  in  all  but  one  of  the  necessary  number 
and  obtains  between  25  and  30  per  cent,  in  the 
allowed  a  pass  if  the  general  average  is  mot 
The  Board  has  decided  that  this  shall  not  apply 
literature  and  composition.  This  is  a  startlir 
as  it  did  so  apply  last  year,  and  there  is  not 
rules  to  show  that  English  is  excluded  from  its 
As  1,862  boys  failed  in  English,  many  of  w 
certainly  have  passed  but  for  the  Board's 
matter  is  serious,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  1 
tion  of  Catholic  Headmasters  has  determined  t( 
proceedings  against  the  Board's  decision. 

The  results  of  the  system  of  courses  fail  to  g 
faction  either  to  Catholics  or  Protestants.  Th 
desire  its  abolition  altogether,  while  the  Scho< 
Association  points  out  that  its  effect  has  been  t< 
classical  and  mathematical  teaching  in  girls' 
girls  naturally  choose  the  courses  in  which  i 
to  obtain  rewards.  A  memorial  of  the  latter 
shows  that  whereas  in  1899  and  1900  all  gii 
exhibitions  (with  one  exception)  took  Greek  c 
mathematics,  in  1906  there  were  t^renty-six  e 
who  took  none  of  these  subjects. 

The  Committee  of  the  Christian  Brothers  ha 
a  memorial  to  the  Board  dealing  with  a  large 
points  in  which  they  desire  changes.  These 
marking  of  the  English  paper,  the  low  value  1 
the  exhibitions,  the  rule  compelling  students 
Irish  (except  in  the  preparatory  grade)  to  tal 
language  besides  in  addition  to   English,  the  seti 


T  in  experimental  science  to  students  of  difierent 
It  absence  of  reasons  for  continuing  the  special 
Greek  and  German,  the  low  results  fees  in  the 
i  preparatory  grades,  the  necessity  of  a  special 
^1  course,   the  neglect  of  pass  subjects  caused  by 

fith  limits  the  number  of  subjecl:s  counting  for 
the  desirability  of  introducing  manual  instruc- 
all  schools,  ihe  Lateness  of  the  publication  of  the 
rom  the  examTnirrs*  reports. 

■psu-tment  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
issued  an  important  circular  letter  amending  the 
s  for  the  administration  and  distdbution  of  grants 
ary  schools  issued  in  June,  1905.  It  is  believed 
hanges  will  be  of  advantage  to  schools,  and  will 
cilitate  the  arrangement  of  the  school  limc-tablr^ 
ges  are  in  Regulation  11.,  Sections  s  and  6,  for 
V  sections    5,  6,  and  7  are  substituted*     (5)  The 

of  instruction,  first  year^  second  year,  third  year, 
,r,  will  correspond  with  the  first  year,  second  year. 

tti  payment.  (6)  Grants  will  be  payable  in  re- 
le  attendances  of  any  one  pupil  for  not  more  than 

in  the  syliabtts  of  the  first  or  second  year  of  the 
y  eoarse,  or  of  the  third  year  of  any  special 
■  for  not  more  than  one  year  of  the  syllabus  of 
1  year  of  any  special  course,  but  payments  will 
ade  for  any  one  pupil  for  more  than  five  years 
i  Grants  will  not  be  paid  in  respect  of  pupils  who 
led  by  tbp  Department's  inspectors  as  unfit  to 
le    rourse    in     which    they    have    been     receiving 

P  WELSH. 

rortant  movement  has  bw?n  begun  at  Cardiff  for 
T  education  of  the  working  classes.  The  new 
E  In  S.  Wales  comes  "from  within***  It  is  an 
to  organise  all  the  forces  of  the  democracy  to 
ind  for  higher  education  for  the  workers.  The 
at  the  Card  if!  conference  included  representatives 

Trades'  Councils  of  Cardiff  and  Newport,  the 
Federation  of  S*  Wales,  the  Cardiff  Ruskin 
the  Cardiff  Co-op^prative  Society,  Labour  Co- 
jp  Association,  the  Co-opprative  Wholesale  Society, 
a  Industrial  Society,  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 

Servants,  and  numerous  educational  authorities 
tutions,  includinf^  the  University  College  of  S* 
Ihe  first  resolution  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
e  was  of  opinion  that  the  higher  education  of 
Ae  in  S*  Wales  should  he  promoted  by  the  forma- 
secttonal  Workers'  Educational  Associations  in 
centres.  One  of  the  workers  declared:  "It  is 
nation  CO  educate  us/  Principal  Griffiths^  how- 
iphasised  the  real  essence  of  the  movement  on 
nd  that  it  embodied  the  principle  of  self-help,  and 

that  all  great  movements  have  sprung  from 
'  effort.  A  committee  was  appointed  consisting 
fenfatives  of  county  and  torough  education  com- 
ol  trade  unions,  and  of  education-*!  itistitutions* 

JTowk  CotiNciL  has  passed  the  recommendation 
dticatlon  Committee  **  That  the  Principal  of  the 
eachers'  Centre  be  instructed  to  make  provision 
eaching  of  Welsh  in  the  P*  T»  School,  and  that 
«  made  an  obligatory  subject  for  Ihe  entrance 
ioits  lo  that  school  on  and  after  May,  1908." 
imenti>  used  against  the  resolution  were  that  this 
ad  to  the  exclusion  of  French,  *"  the  language  of 
y,*  and  that  its  adoption  would  prevent  Cardiff 
coming    a    starting-point    for    the    promotion    of 


l> 


teachers  outside  of  Wales.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
urged  that  the  Council  had  made  strenuous  efforte  to 
get  Cardiff  recognised  as  the  Metropolis  of  Wales,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  proud  Eo  be  leaders  of  Wales  in 
any  movement  of  a  national  character.  Further,  Cardiff 
would  thus  do  its  share  in  producing  teachers  eligibte  for 
any  appointment  in  Wales.  The  vote  for  and  against 
the  resolution  was  equal,  17  for  and  ty  against.  The 
Lord  Mayor  gave  his  casting  vote  in  favour  of  W^elsh 
being  made  obligatory  at  the  Pupil  Teachers'  Centre. 
However,  immediate  notice  of  motion  was  given  lo  rescind 
the  resolution. 

Swansea  Town  Council  has  sanctioned  a  rate  to  produce 
;£  17,954  ^or  the  purpose  of  the  Education  Act  for  the 
half-year  ending  May  3tst  next.  The  sum  does  not  in- 
clude any  money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  voluntary 
schools  from  the  rates,  and  a  motion  to  do  so  wns  nega- 
tived, only  three  members  of  the  Council  voting  in  its 
favour. 

The  Monmouthshire  Education  Committee  has  decided 
to  recommend  the  purchase  of  the  present  Poor  Law 
Schdols  at  Caerleon,  property  now  used  as  schools,  reside 
ence,  hospital,  and  garden,  at  the  price  of  ^4,oQOt  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  training  college  for  teachers* 

The  Bangor  Normal  College  is  one  of  the  colleges 
established  by  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 
A  proposal  is  to  be  placed  before  the  subscribers  for 
increasing  the  accommodation  from  70  to  150  students- 
A  further  movement,  however,  is  contemplated,  vi^.,  for 
the  transference  of  the  college  from  the  subscribers  to 
the  local  education  authority.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
college  should  then  be  increased  so  as  to  make  as  large 
a  provision  "as  may  be  thought  reasonable "  for  all  the 
wants  of  Wales.  The  difficult)^  naturally  will  be,  if  the 
institution  ts  fn  the  hands  of  the  Carnarvonshire  county 
authority,  to  induce  S.  Wales  to  send  its  present  targe 
quota  of  students,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  satisfy  the 
Carnarvonshire  ratepayer  in  paying  for  the  expense  of 
students  from  other  parts  of  Wales.  The  annual  report 
states  that  200  candidates  applied  for  admission  during  the 
year.  Of  this  number,  ninety-five  Welshmen  were  successful 
in  passing  the  scholarship  examination  :  first  class,  nine ; 
second  class,  thirty;  third  class,  fifty-six.  "This  result 
suggested  two  comments,  viz.,  that  the  provisions  made  for 
the  education  of  teachers  before  entering  a  training  college 
were  inadequate,  and  that  there  was  need  for  increased 
accommodation  in  the  college  if  it  was  to  cope  at  all 
adequately  with  the  demands  which  Wales  was  making 
upon  it."  One  [mint  is  clear.  The  spirit  and  vigour  with 
which  the  new  principal  has  entered  on  his  work  will 
secure  rapid  progress  in  the  future,  if  only  a  satisfactory 
basis  is  provided  for  the  college  in  the  organised  system 
of  (education   in   %he  prindpftlitj. 

It  is  proposed  to  summon  a  public  meeting  at  Cardiff 

to    consider    the   advisability    of   organising    a   pageant   on 

national   lines,   to  take  plate  at  Cardiff  in    190S,  so  as  to 

I    illustriite  the  history  of  the  Welsh   nation.     The  folktwtng 

I    tableaux   have   been   suggested  :—-{t)    the    Ancient    Brilons ; 

!    (a)   the   Roman   period ;   (3)   the   Arthurian    legend ;   (4)    the 

Norman    invasion ;    (5)    Owen    Glyndwr ;    (6)    the    story    of 

,    Llewellyn}  (7)  the  triumph  of  HcHry  VII. ;  (8)  the  Tudor 

period;   (<|)   the  Royalist   and   Cromwellian   period:   (10)   a 

[    procession     representing     Carnarvon,     Conway,     Harlech, 

'    Rhuddlan,     Aberystwyth,     and    other    historic    castles    in 

I   Wales;  (it)  Welshmen  in  foreign  lands;  (12)  a  grand  final 

I    tableau.     The  pageant  would  extend  over  one  week. 
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Phonetic  French  Syllahaire  for  Schools.  By  S.  Smith. 
viii.-fSo  pp.  (Hachette.)  is. — ^There  is  much  good  work 
in  this  syllahaire,  yet  we  fear  Mr.  Smith  has  made  a 
serious  mistake  in  employing  a  system  of  phonetic  tran- 
scription little  known  in  England.  It  would  have  made  his 
book  much  more  acceptable  if  he  had  adopted  the  inter- 
national alphabet,  which  is  now  getting  well  known  in 
this  country,  and  has  the  advantage  of  not  being  applicable 
to  French  only,  as  is  the  one  used  in  this  book.  To 
some  of  Mr.  Smith's  statements  we  take  exception.  Thus 
it  is  obviously  misleading  to  say  that  "breath  issuing  from 
the  lungs  through  the  mouth  without  vibration  of  the 
vocal  chords  produces  whispering,"  for  it  need  not 
produce  any  sound  at  all.  The  production  of  a  diphthong 
in  Engl,  see  is  not  due  to  careless  pronunciation.  In 
explaining  the  pronunciation  of  the  "semi-con son ne  y " 
(the  sound  after  i  in  fiUe),  Mr.  Smith  says  that  if  the 
breath-channel  for  i  is  reduced,  being  narrowed  to  the 
smallest  proportions,  "voice"  becomes  impossible.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  what  is  here  meant  by  "  voice " ;  we 
usually  apply  the  term  to  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords, 
and  this  is  independent  of  the  size  of  the  breath-channel. 
In  its  usual  sense  it  appears,  e.g.,  on  p.  53.  Such  ex- 
pressions as  "dry  and  clean  in  quality"  (applied  to  French 
k)  are  better  avoided.  We  have  noticed  few  misprints. 
On  p.  65,  fourth  line  from  bottom,  these  should  be  three. 

Fables  de  La  Fontaine.  Avec  notes,  exercices,  et  lemons 
de  versification.  Par  Thomas  Keen.  177  pp.  (Dent.) 
15.  6d.  net. — This  is  an  interesting  edition  of  forty-one  of 
the  famous  fables.  The  only  criticism  we  can  make  is 
that  the  text  is  surrounded  by  so  many  additions  that  it 
can  with  difficulty  be  discovered.  It  is  a  criticism  that  is 
often  made  on  edited  books ;  the  obvious  answer  is  that 
a  teacher  can  always  omit  what  he  deems  unnecessary. 
At  tho  bottom  of  each  page  are  notes  in  French  on  the 
unusual  words  in  the  text ;  after  each  fable  are  exercises 
to  be  answered  in  French  ;  and  after  most  a  redaction  or 
essay  to  be  written,  with  hints  as  to  its  composition.  In 
addition  there  are  short  lessons  on  French  versification — 
a  subject  that  is  usually  neglected  altogether  in  English 
schools.  Now  and  again  we  are  given  extracts  from 
Taine  and  other  writers  who  have  written  on  La  Fontaine. 
There  are  useful  appendices  on  syntax  and  the  difference  [ 
between  the  fabulist's  French  and  the  usage  of  to-day,  and 
a  sufficient  vocabulary.  The  book  has  evidently  been  a 
labour  of  love  with  Mr.  Keen  ;  and  he  might  add  an  intro- 
ductory note  telling  other  teachers  how  he  uses  it  himself. 

Galland,  Histoire  d'Ali  Baba.     Edited  by  W.  G.  Hartog.    | 
79  pp.     (Rivingtons.)     is. — This  book  is  edited  on  the  same 
lines  as  others  already  noticed,  except  that  in  the  exercises 
rather  more  attention  is  given  to  the  grammar  ;  otherwise    j 
the  exercises  are  rather  scanty  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  text.     Misprints  are  not  as  rare  as  they  should  be ; 
thus  we  have  noted  delib^ri,  decouvrir  (p.   18),  etait  (p.  21, 
p.  32  [twice]),  jusqu'a  (p.  22),  echappa  (p.  23),  apres  (p.  24),     I 
^  (P-   3O.   ^''o^^   (P-  36),  e'est  (p.   36),   addressant  (p.   42),    1 
tird  rapport^  [?]  (p-  43),   riligion  (p.  47),  cimetHre  (p  54). 
The  vocabulary  is  not  quite  complete.  ' 

Le    Livre    des    Jeux.     By    A.    C.    W.    Tillyard.     63    pp.    I 

(Blackie.)     is. — The    booklet    is    gracefully    introduced    by    ' 

Miss  E.    P.    Hughes.     It  contains  twelve  games  suitable    I 


I  for  fairly  young  children,  by  playing  which  the; 
I  some  fluency.  Such  means  of  applying  the  grs 
I  vocabulary  acquired  in  lessons  are  to  be  comm 
many  a  teacher  of  French  will  therefore  be  | 
suggestions  contained  in  this  little  volume. 

French  Historical  Reader.  By  H.  N.  Adair, 
pp.  (Bell.)  15.  6d. — ^A  good  idea,  well  carried 
text  has  been  selected  from  many  sources,  ai 
simplified.     Some    English    notes    are    also   sup 

,    are  brief  and  to  the  point.     The  book  makes  a  v« 
ing   reader.     It   is  all  the   more   to   be    regrettc 

I    illustrations  are  not  better,  and  that  the  vocab 
complete.     If  it  was  thought  necessary  to  give 
of  anglais,  camarade,  compagnon,  &c.,   there  is 
reason    why    such    words    as    bonheur,     houlet, 
should   be  omitted. 

I        Lesage,   Turcaret.     Edited  by  W.   A.    R.   Ker 

pp.     (Heath.)     15.  6d. — It  is  convenient  to  have 

of  Turcaret,  one  of  the  best  plays  written  in  th 

of    the   eighteenth   century.     The    editorial    wor 

I    ever,    disappointing.     The   introduction    is    writt 

shod  English,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  school 

hail   from   the  other   side   of  the   Atlantic.     It 

I    tired "   (if   we    may   adopt   an   Americanism)    to 

I    a  statement  as  this  :  "  But  what  sub-liminal  in 

I    [the   delicate    psychological    play    of    Marivaux] 

had   on   the   practical   mind   of   the   independent 

j    perhaps  problematical."     In  the  notes  not  enoug 

is  given  to  peculiarities  of  eighteenth-century  di< 

ClaBsics. 
The  Aeneid  of  Virgil.  Translated  by  E.  Fair 
,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  E.  M 
2  vols.  25.  6d.  each,  xviii. +352 4-363  pp.  T 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics.  Edited  by  G.  L.  Die 
H.  O.  Meredith. — Mr.  Fairfax  Taylor's  trani 
already  appeared  in  the  '*  Temple  Classics,"  an 
reviewed  it  in  these  columns ;  it  is  here  printe<j 
fashion  of  the  new  series,  with  the  Latin  t< 
opposite  page.  The  translation  is  in  the  Spenseri 
it  is  close  and  faithful  and  agreeable  to  read 
indeed,  of  much  skill.  We  do  not  think  that 
at  all  represents  the  rhythm  of  Virgil ;  it  can 
enough,  but  it  is  too  slow  for  anything  but  a  1 
tative  kind  of  verse.  On  the  other  hand,  r 
metre  is  free  from  objections.  Readers  will,  w< 
pleased  with  the  translation  on  its  own  merits, 
the  fault  which  we  have  indicated.  There  is  no 
text  is  used  of  the  original.  Mr.  Forster's  ii 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  poet's  life  and  works,  wi 
dose  of  literary  criticism.  We  do  not  at  all  j 
him  that  the  structure  of  the  Aeneid  is  loose, 
so  to  persons  who  read  a  book  at  a  time,  but  a 
reading  gives  a  different  impression.  The  poet' 
dinary  skill  in  character-drawing,  seen  in  the  de 
of  the  character  of  Aeneas,  is  not  touched  on 
it  is  very  generally  missed  by  readers,  who  ar 
for  something  else,  but  it  is  subtle  enough  fo 
Eliot.  The  scenes  in  Olympus,  too,  are  oftei 
delicate  comedy.  Mr.  Forster's  English  style  is  1 
less,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  seotcoo 
art  of  Virgil  seems  the  wrong  way  up — if  we  ass 
the  art  of  Homer  is  up  the  only  right  way.'*  1 
explain  mythological  and  other  allusions.  E<di 
has  a  frontispiece  :  one  an  imaginary  portrait  0 
the  other    a  statue  of  Augustus. 
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:h'M  Lives:  ArtrtidesM   Marctis  Cato,   DenwitheneSt 
LyctirguSf    Numa.     Translated   by   W»    R-    Frazer, 
New    Classical    Library,       Edited    by    Dr.    Emil 
(Swart      SonnertscheioO — Because      we      welcome 
in  any  reasonable  farm,  we  are  glad  to  see  this 
slaiion  of  the  Lives ;  but,  as  we  said  in  rpviewing    | 
volume,    the    translation    has    no    special    disdnc- 
recommend    tt.      We    much    prefer    a    reprint   of  j 
^ith   his   mistakes   (they   are   j>ot   many)   corrected 
lotcs   if   desired;    but   they   really   do    not    matter*   |l 
his  style  does.     How   commonfilace   Mr.    Kramer's   | 
ve  wlli  show  by  a  few  examples,     P,   170.  "  '  Yoi*. 
,    are   thv   only   women    who  rulr  your   husbands.' 
plied,   '  Yes*  because  we  are  the  only   women  who 
n.* "     Obviously    the    first    sentence    should    read 
mr  men";  otherwise  the  point   is  lost.     On  the 
g«,    *'  In    a   state   of   nature  *'    is    used    instead   of 
•;   p.    175,   **e:5pire  benenth   the  lash"  for  **  die 
e  I^h  ";  p,    178,  *'  die  gamely  "  for  "  die  game." 
I  a  few  ejcamples  taken  almost  at  random. 


:h's  Lives  of  Coriolanus,  Catsat^  Brutus ^  and 
in  North" J  TramJation.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
i4,  by   R,    H.   Carr*     xxxvi*  +  28o  pp*     (Clarendon 

^h's  Life  of  Coriolartus,  in  North's  Translation. 
iwth  Introduciton  and  Not«??i,  by  R.  H,  Carr. 
13  pp.     (Clarendon  Press.) 

are  admirable  books — they  are  one  book  indeed, 
itanus  being  the  single  IHr  without  the  other  three, 
own  proper  notes  and  the  same  general  Introduc- 
'he  text  of  the  Lives  is  printed  from  the  1595 
in  the  ground  that  this  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
Shakespeare  than  the  first  of  1579.  It  is  well 
lat  the  first  editions  of  sixteenth-centtiry  books  are 

better  than   the  later  editions,   because   the   later 

always  revised  by  the  author,  but  were  reprints 
ler  iHi?  charge  of  the  printer.  In  the  case  of  North, 
no  knowledge  of  the  edition  of  1505  ;  but  we  know 

of  1631  is  very  carelessly  printed,  some  pajisages 
lonsense.     Mr.  Carr  has  collated  the  four  Lives  in 

and  1595,  and  finds  only  trifling  differences,  most 
differences  In  spelling.  We  are  content  to  accept 
!rct,  and  to  assume  that  the  two  are  practically 
We  do  not  J  however,  agree  in  the  assumption 
kespeare  is  more  likely  to  have  used  ed.  i595t 
at  the  other  edition  was  in  exist ence^  and  he  may 
Vt  bought  that.  There  is  no  evidenre  that  North 
he  later  edition.  In  this  reprint  the  spelling  is 
id.  but  old  forms  have  been  kept — the  right  pr lo- 
an editor,  we  hold.  The  notes  are  very  full,  and 
f  cost  a  world  of  work.  References  arc  given  to 
>f  Shakespeare  whenever  he  borrowed  the  subject- 
fily,  and  full  quotations  when  he  seems  to  have 
North's  hmgufige.  The  literary  student  will  thus 
for  the  first  time,  to  estimate  Shakespeare's  debt 
In    the   introduction    the  same  subject   is  dealt 

general  way,  and  siress  is  laid  on  the  scenes  and 

due    to    Shakespeare's   creative   genius.     Justice 

Jso  to  Amyot,   frottt  whom  North  translated  very 

It  is  a  healthy  sign  that  these  Lives  have  been  re- 
find    we    hope    that    in    future    Plutarch    may    he 

read  in  schools.  This  scholarly  book  is  a  real 
fhe  student  of  Enj^ttsh  literature,   whether  young 

Latin    Syntax.      By    J.    A.    Stevens,      s^    PP' 

8d. — ^l*his  book  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  any 
lent    on    others.       It    is    diffuse,    and    not    always 


clear.  Thus,  extent  of  time  and  space  can  best  be  placed 
together,  as  due  to  one  principle  and  having  one  construe* 
tion ;  but  here  we  have  Duration  and  Point  of  Time  in 
one  sci^tion,  then  xllolion  to,  Moiion  fronts  and  Rest  at  in 
one  section,  then  Measure  of  Space  by  itself*  Later,  when 
we  come  to  the  cases,  the  Accusative  Case  contains  no 
mention  of  either  space  or  time.  The  Ablative  Case,  Com* 
pa  ft  son,  Prica  and  Quality,  and  the  Ablative  Absolute  are 
all  found  as  parallel  sections,  whereas  the  last  three  are 
subdivisions  of  the  first.  Why,  again,  is  Quality  put  with 
Price?  The  genitive  is  included  in  this  section.  But  there 
is  no  print  i pic  of  order  in  this  book,  and  it  does  not  justify 
its  exi^tenre. 

Dies  Romani.  Short  Readings  from  Latin  Literature. 
Compiled  by  W»  F.  Witton,  viii. +  119  pp.  (Arnold*) 
ij,  6d. — This  book  contains  sixty-two  extracts,  each  com- 
plete in  Itself,  taken  from  a  large  variety  of  authors^* 
Cicero,  Horace,  Ovid,  Catullus,  Martial,  Caesar,  Suetoniuit 
Livy,  Virgil,  Pliny,  and  including,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
a  few  excellent  dialogues  from  Erasmus.  The  selection  is 
good,  and  the  completeness  of  the  pieces  places  the  book 
above  the  usual  collections  of  *"  unseens.**  But  this  book 
is  not  meant  for  unseen  translation  ;  we  see,  to  our  horror, 
that  this  is  meant  to  form  the  whole  Latin  reading  of  the 
average  boy,  who  is  expected  to  spend  **  three  or  ffuir 
years  "  over  if,  and  then  to  do  no  more.  It  is  thus,  in  in- 
tention, a  sort  of  glorified  London -matriculation-book*  For 
a  First  Reader,  however,  it  is  well  adapted. 

English, 

On  Ten  Plays  of  Shakes fteare.  By  Stopford  A,  Brooke, 
jti  pp.  (Constable.)  75.  6d.  net. — This  volume  includes 
ten  lectures,  and  Mr»  Stopford  Brooke  hai  so  high  a  repu- 
tation as  a  scholar  and  critic  of  literature  that  all  that 
he  says  in  these  pages  is  worth  attention,  even  when  hie 
conclusions  differ  from  those  one  has  hitherto  adopted* 
On  the  subject  of  Shakespeare's  historical  plays  the  author 
has  much  to  say,  and  his  view  that  we  have  in  th*'se 
dramas  not  only  eight  separate  plays,  five  of  which  are 
complete  within  themselves,  but  that  these  combine  to 
form  "one  single  drama,  with  a  unity  of  its  own,  with 
one  subject,  with  one  end  to  which  they  look  forward, 
and  with  one  divine  justice  in  them  slowly  working  out 
its  laws  to  their  fulfilment,**  is  carefully  worked  out. 
But,  of  course,  this  excludes  the  play  of  Henry  17//., 
and  to  this  play  Mr*  Stopford  Brooke  devotes  no  lecture, 
nor  does  he  even  mention  it  anywhere.  While  upon  this 
topic  of  the  historical  plays,  we  would,  how^ever,  dr*iw 
special  attention  to  the  author  *5  analysis  of  Fiehard  11 L 
His  conclusions  are  not  wholly  convincing,  perhaps,  but 
his  view  is  expressed  with  ma^erly  lucidity,  and  is  to  he 
recon^ mended  for  further  consideration.  )n  dealing  with 
Macbeth,  Mr*  Stopford  Brooke  inclines  to  the  view  that 
Shakespeare  made  of  this  figure  a  genuine  poet*  This 
estimate  is  supported  in  these  pages  by  a  careful  analysis, 
and  the  case  for  it  is  perhaps  more  strongly  and  judiciously 
put  in  these  pages  than  anywhere  else  in  modern  criticism  ; 
and  Lady  Macbeth  no  less  is  treated  in  a  fresh  and 
original  way*  The  lecture  on  Coriofawtj^  al^o  affords 
much  food  for  thought,  for  even  when  one  disagrees  most 
with  the  author's  conclusions  they  are  stated  in  a  way 
which  commands  respect  and  Invites  further  consideration. 
The  book  may  be  warmly  commended  as  a  genuine  con- 
iHbution  to  the  highest  class  of  Shakespeare  criticism* 

DociimeMi^  Itlust rating  Eli^at?eihan  Pot  try.  By  Laurie 
Magnus.  211  pp.  (Routledgts)  3S.  6<i.— This  is  capital* 
Here  we  have  three  nf  the  most  celebrated   wnrkii  in   the 
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history  of  English  criticism— Sir  Philip  Sidney's  "  Apology 
for  Poetry,"  portions  of  George  Puttenham's  treatise  on 
the  "Art  of  English  Poesy."  and  the  greater  part  of 
William  Webbe's  "Discourse  of  English  Poetry  "—bound 
together,  and  supplied  with  an  admirable  and  scholarly  in- 
troductory chapter  and  useful  footnotes.  The  spelling  has 
been  modernised  from  beginning  to  end,  so  that  those 
who  take  any  genuine  interest  in  English  literary  criticism 
may  now  get  in  a  handy  form  some  of  the  important 
contributions  that  have  been  made  to  it.  At  least  they 
may  study  it  in  these  pages  in  its  earliest  aspects ;  and 
the  most  modern  of  us  can  hardly  afford  to  treat 
lightly  these  Elizabethan  treatises,  even  if  he  have  sat 
at  the  feet  of  Matthew  Arnold  and  Saint-Beuve,  or  any- 
body else.  We  warmly  commend  this  volume,  which  is 
an  efficient  execution  of  a  well-conceived  plan,  and  is  likely 
to  confer  a  distinct  boon  alike  on  the  scholar  and  the 
general  reader. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne.  By  Edmund  Gosse.  vi.  +  2i5  pp. 
(Macmillan.)  2S.  net. — In  this  book  we  now  possess  an 
account  of  the  celebrated  physician  of  Norwich  which 
ought  to  become  popular.  There  are  a  hundred  people 
who  have  read  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  best  works  for  two 
who  know  anything  about  him  and  the  course  of  his  life. 
A  biography  adapted  to  the  needs  of  this  large  class  of 
people  has  long  been  a  desideratum,  and  Mr.  Gosse *s 
volume  is  in  every  way  as  worthy  of  its  place  in  the 
famous  series  of  English  Men  of  Letters,  as  its  subject  is 
in  the  esteem  of  thousands  who  find  his  style  and  his 
thinking  welcome  enough  in  these  days  of  curt  scientific 
precision.  Naturally,  the  larger  part  of  this  book  is 
concerned  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  works,  rather  than 
with  his  career,  which  was  unexciting  enough ;  but  to 
follow  his  biographer  through  his  analysis  of  the  series 
of  remarkable  books  which  he  produced  is  a  pleasant 
exercise ;  and,  moreover,  Mr.  Gosse  displays  a  deep  ac- 
quaintance with  the  equipment  of  what  was  for  his  age 
a  singular  and  remarkable  mind.  If,  as  he  says,  Browne 
"was  less  a  man  of  science,  an  all-round  naturalist,  than 
a  dreamer  of  philosophic  dreams,  satisfied  with  brief  and 
partial  experiencps,"  he  nevertheless  knows  how  to  subject 
Browne's  intellect  to  an  examination  which  begets  both 
a  sympathy  and  esteem  for  its  qualities  not  always  given 
to  minds  of  a  much  more  practical  and  modern  cast. 
The  chaptor  which  deals  with  the  celebrated  physician's 
literary  style  and  use  of  language  is  of  especial  value  to 
all  concerned  with  that  phase  of  education  which  includes 
the  writinj^  and  criticism  of  essays.  To  teachers  of  litera- 
ture the  whole  volume  may  be  warmly  commended. 

Milton's  Comus,  !/Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  Lycidas. 
xiii.-f-ji  pp.  (Longmans.)  qd. — An  addition  to  a  well- 
known  series  of  class-books  of  English  literature,  which 
retains  all   its  usual   features     and  deserves  praise. 

Exercises  in  Paraphrasing  and  Analysis.  By  F.  W. 
Tickner.  42  pp.  (Longmans.)  6d. — May  be  recommended 
for  examination  purposes.  Nothing  but  examples  from 
beginninj^  to  end,  but  a  varied  and  useful  collection  of 
these. 

The  White  Company.  By  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle.  192  pp. 
(Longmans.)  is.  6ci. — This  celebrated  story  here  appears 
as  a  school  reading-book,  having  suffered  abridgment  and 
adaptation,  and  being  supplied  with  some  useful  brief  notes 
and  several  capital  illustrations.     It  ought   to  be  popular. 

The  Simpler  Poems  of  William  Wordsworth.  By  E. 
Hutton.  4S  pp.  (Dent.)  35.  net.— A  slight  but  creditable 
piece  of  work,  likely  to  prove  useful  in  junior  forms. 


Narratives  from  Macaulay.  By  Fanny  John! 
119  pp.  Kingsley's  Andromeda.  By  G.  Yeld 
pp.  Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
Creswell.  xx.4-92  pp.  (Macmillan.)  is.  each.- 
additions  to.  the  series  of  English  literature  foi 
schools  which  Mr.  Fowler  is  editing  with  s 
guished  success.  The  story  of  Perseus  is  happ 
to  Kingsley's  work,  and  all  three  books  make  gc 

The  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  Vol.  Ill 
(Frowde.)  is,  net. — Mr.  Frowde  is  continuing 
of  the  World's  Classics  begun  by  Mr.  Grant 
This  volume  contains  the  Canterbury  Tales  c 
and  is  a  marvellously  cheap  and  well-printed 
edition. 

History. 

An  Advanced  History  of  Great  Britain.     By  ". 
xlii.  +  755    pp.     (Longmans.)    55. — This    is   the 
Historical  Series  for  Schools  on   the  **  concentr 
and  is  intended  to  meet  the  practical   wants  of 
forms.     Prof.   Tout   is  an  acknowledged   authot 
mediaeval    history,    and    therefore    teachers    mai 
trust  him  against  any  other  text-book  until   w< 
Reformation   times.     But   he   is   also   good   for 
as  well.     This  book  is  unusually  good  on   the 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  quite  up  to  the 
best  text-books  for  the  eighteenth  and  nineteentl 
It   is   well  supplied   with   maps   and    plans.     Th 
"  pictures,"  but  there  is  an  unusual   abundano 
logical   tables,   not  only  of  kings,    English   and 
also  of   important   families,   such   as    the   Nevill 
Pitt-Grenvilles.     Each  *'  book  "  is  also  supplied 
bibliographies.     If  our  pupils  must,  as  is  general 
have   but  one  text-book   in   their   hands,    we   ca 
commend  this  as  one  of  the  most  suitable. 

Lectures  on  Modern  History.  By  Lord  Act 
362  pp.  (Macmillan.)  10s.  net. — ^Among  the  i 
the  late  Lord  Acton  during  his  too  brief  ten 
History  Professorship  at  Cambridge  was  the 
courses  of  lectures.  Messrs.  Figgis  and  Laurei 
in  this  volume,  with  an  introduction  from  their 
the  course  on  general  modern  history,  as  w 
inaugural  lecture  on  the  study  of  history,  d 
June,  1895,  and  now  free  from  the  numerous 
which  disfigured  its  first  publication.  Here.  th< 
have  some  of  the  work  of  the  master,  of  him  < 
has  been  said  he  could,  with  the  necessary 
written  the  whole  of  the  Cambridge  Modern  H 
in  course  of  publication  under  his  auspices.  It 
the  whole,  easy  reading  ;  and  a  fair  knowledge 
history  is  required  to  understand  it.  But  for 
wish  to  know  what  history  is,  and  can  be,  an 
not  afraid  of  tackling  a  tough  book,  we  gladl 
opportunity  of  pointing  to  one  who  knows. 
altogether  nineteen  lectures  on  European  history, 
with  the  discoveries  of  the  new  worlds  in  geog 
learning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  ending 
"  American  Revolution,"  i.e.,  the  War  of 
Independence.  There  are  also  two  appendices,  o 
ing  of  extracts  from  the  letter  which  Lord  Ac 
to  the  contributors  to  the  Cambridge  Modem 
and  the  other  of  those  formidable  notes  to  the 
lecture,  which  were  added,  surely  not  to  explai 
expand  the  compressed  thoughts  of  the  public  d< 
Here  we  would  gladly  end  our  notice,  but 
encouraged  by  the  professor's  own  words  (p.  »« 
a   word  of  criticism   on   a  small   point.     Id  the  1 
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in  Revolution  (pp.  aoo,  aoij  Lord  Acton  desmbes 
►endents  as  opposed  to  any  established  Church* 
an  is  niodiied  at  the  bcsginnlng  of  the  next  lecture   ' 

but    not    quite    far    enough    in    our    judgment.    | 
fits    were    not    logical,    and    did    not    carry    Iheir   ] 
to    its    fuU    extent.       They    believed    in    it    State 
ind  opposed  such  institutions  only  when  they  were   | 
o   I  hem    in    theology   or   methods   of   government. 

1J5),  we  wonder  to  find  a  statement  that  the 
5  In  1673  refused  10  accept  the  offers  of  the  King 

them  from  statutory  disabilities.  On  the  con* 
^re  were  many  places  and  persons  licensed  under 
ration  of  Indulgence  of  that  year,  lists  of  them 
\f  easily  accessible.  1 

History.  By  P.  V,  K.  Myers*  jtv. +  779  pp. 
7f*  6d,— This  is  0.  revised  edition  of  a  work 
seventeen  years  ago.     It  contains  in  outline  the 

the  world  from  prehistoric  times  almost  to  the 
3ay.       It    h   of    the    now    well-known    nature    of 

books,  clearly  printed,  well  illustrated,  and 
iy  written,   making  a  good  introduction   to  world- 

H&t  hematic  t. 

rhik  Anthtnetic.  By  ClifTnrd  GranvlHc  and  C.  E* 
trt  I.  (Method).  xxii.  +  ia9  pp.  Part  L  (Examples)* 
pp.  Answers  to  Problems  in  the  Examples  Book. 
[Horace  Marshall  and  Son.)  js,  Gff.^This  work 
nessed  us  as  a  very  noteworthy  addition  to  the 
:%  of  arithmetic.     It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  evidently 

actual  practice  with  young  pupils ;  on  the  other 

is  I  he  outcome  of  a  very  careful  study,  not  only 

lature   of   the   processes  of  arithmetic,   but   of   the 

if  the  child    mind*     Though    we  do   not   quite   see 

to  accept  in  its  entirety  what  may  be  called  the 
gical  basis  on  which  the  authors  proceed,  we  think 
<    is    so    rich     in     suggestivcness     that    we    would 

recommend  the  study  (not  merely  the  reading) 
Method**  to  every  teacher*  U  is  impossible  in  a 
(ice  to  outline  the  position  taken  up,  but  we  are 
rhat   every    teacher   would   benefit   by   studying   the 

111    if  he    dissented    from    the    particular    methods 
i     "Met  had"     ArithnicUcs.      Part     VL      56     pp,    1 
and    Sons.)     Paper,    4^^,  ;    cloth.    5^*     Answers    to    \ 

k  Cloth,  4d.  net. — The  subjects  taken  up  in 
include  practice,  proportion,  and  fractions,  in 
mm  of  earlier  work,  and  also  simple  interest  and 
ti0n*     Great    pains    seem    to    have    been    taken    to 

K|uestions  quite  definite;   at  times  the   accuracy 
fi  excess  of  what  could  be  obtained  in  practice, 
may  hope  that  the  teacher  will  occasionally  direct 
10    the    limitations    of    accuracy    necessitated    by 

wtiial  Exfirdxes  for  Juniow  Forms.  Book  ].  By 
srgan.     viii.  +  7S  pp.     Answers,  xsvi.  pp.     (Black.) 

Fllection   is  divided   into  two  sections;   the  first 
imples  on    the   simple   rules,    while   the   second 
measure;   of   money,    weights,   &c.     Attention    is 
short  methods  and  to  tests  of  accuracy. 

WL  jot  the  PftUminaty  C€fUfi€aU  Examinatmn. 
W  Chope.  viii.  +  3(k»  pp.  (Clive.)  zs.  6d*— This 
ttated  lo  be  a  small  edition  of  The  Tutorial  Atiih- 

[:ed    to    the    requirements    of    the    preliminary 
amination.     The  more  difficult  portions  of  the 
have    been    otnitted,    and    the    collet  t ions    of 


e^itamples  modified,  but  the  nieihod  of  treatment  has  been 
usually  retained-  For  the  special  purpose  for  which  it  i« 
written  the  book  seems  to  be  well  ^ted« 

The  Haiivnai  AfUhmetic.  By  George  Rtcks.  (Mac- 
mil  Ian.) — This  work  is  said  to  be  constructed  to  accord- 
ance with  the  "Suggestions"  issued  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  1905,  and  with  the  Code  of  1906.  It  is  divided 
into  six  parts  or  courses,  each  course  providing  material 
for  one  year's  study  ^  of  each  course  there  are  two  forms, 
one  called  "  Scholar *s  Book,"  the  other  **  Teacher's  Book," 
The  latter  contains  the  Scholar's  Book,  with  the  answer* 
attached  to  each  question,  and  also  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions to  teachers  as  to  method,  more  especially  for 
practical  work,  together  with  typical  examples  worked  out. 
The  preface  to  the  Teacher's  Book  strongly  recommends 
the  practice  uf  working  from  the  bo<5ks ;  with  this  practice 
and  with  the  reasons  urged  in  its  support  we  are  in 
hearty  synTpathy-  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  lest 
them,  we  think  the  several  books  to  be  very  well  adapted 
for  I  ho  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  written,  and 
we  consider  them  to  be  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
teachers.  The  books  are  clearly  printed  on  good  paper, 
and  are  bound  in  paper  covers.  The  price  of  each  of  the 
six  Scholar's  Books  is  threepence,  and  that  of  each  of 
the   six  Teacher's   Books   eight  pence. 

Arnold* s  Shilling  Arithrttetic.  (Without  Answers.)  By 
J.  P.  Kirkman  and  J.  T.  Little.  vtH*+t84  pp.  (Arnold.) 
IS. — The  book  does  not  seem  to  be  meant  for  the  use  of 
ab«iolute  beginners;  an  introductory  chapter  reviews  the 
fundamental  operations  in  a  somewhat  hasty  manner,  and 
gives  various  results  on  the  divisibility  of  numbers,  square 
and  cube  roots,  and  index  notation.  Decimal  fractions  an* 
taken  up  before  vulgar  fractions,  and  abbreviated  methods 
of  operation  come  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  in  the 
course.  In  addition  to  the  usual  material  of  school  arith- 
metic, the  book  includes  a  chapter  on  the  simple  equation 
in  one  and  two  unknowns  and  another  on  graphical 
methods;  an  eitcellent  chapter  on  areas  and  volumes  con* 
tains  applications  to  the  circle  and  cylinder,  but,  curiously 
enough,  does  not  mention  the  sphere.  The  volume  contains 
numerous  exercises. 

Longmant*  Ctunpicfe  Anihmetics,  Mental  atid  Fractu^t. 
Scheme  B*  Book  VUL  loj-hib  pp.  (Longmans*)  With 
answers,  u,  :  without  answers,  gd* — -This  addition  to  the 
series  of  **  Complete  Arithmetics  "  is  issued  to  meet  the 
needs  of  pupils  in  day  and  evening  continuation  schools 
who  require  work  of  a  more  advanced  and  practical 
character.  Contracted  and  graphic  methods  are  freely  used, 
and  elementary  algebra  is  also  employed.  A  large  portion 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  mensuration,  and  contains 
numerous  examples  illustrating  the  principal  formuLt  for 
the  common  plane  and  solid  figures.  A  large  number  of 
examples  selected  from  various  recent  examination  papers 
is  given  at  the  end  of  the  t>ook. 

Science  and  teohnotogy* 

Catalogue  of  Mcchaniial  Af^fmraius.  —  Ur.  G.  Cussons, 
of  the  Technical  Works,  Broughton,  Manchester*  has 
puMtshed  71  new  catalogue  of  apparatus  for  the  teaching 
of  experimental  niechamcs  and  practical  mathematics.  The 
list  of  eiiperimenis  In  mechanics  appears  to  be  very  com- 
plete. In  particular  we  notice  the  Tnpod  and  Capstan 
Block  System,  which  seems  suitable  for  laboratories  and 
class-rooms  where  space  is  a  consideration ;  also  the 
numerous  dynamical  contrivances,  in  which  the  vibrating 
sprmg  and  ptifnt-brush  are  freely  employed  for  measuring 
time.     Those    who,     like    the    present     writer,    have    used 
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Mr.  Cussons'  apparatus  with  classes  of  boys,  must  have 
been  pleased  with  its  strength  and  neatness ;  its  appear- 
ance commands  respect,  and  its  strength  is  proof  against 
accidents.  All  of  it  seems  to  bear  the  stamp  of  experi- 
ence, and  much  of  it  has  been  evolved  out  of  the  work 
which  has  been  done  at  the  Naval  Colleges.  Teachers 
of  mechanics  are  not  all  in  agreement  on  the  question  of 
apparatus ;  some  advocate  extreme  simplicity,  others  com- 
plexity ;  but  all  unite  in  condemning  flimsiness.  The  work 
described  in  this  catalogue  is  free  from  any  possible 
charge  of  this  nature,  and  school  laboratories  which  cannot 
afford  to  be  extensive  purchasers  of  apparatus,  and  prefer 
to  make  their  own,  will  find  a  few  examples  of  Mr. 
Cussons*  workmanship  quite  worth  having.  We  commend 
the  catalogue  to  the  consideration  of  teachers. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Mathematical  Drawing  Instru- 
ments, <5j-c.  Manufactured  and  Supplied  by  W.  H. 
Harling,  Finsbury  Pavement,  London,  E.C.  64  pp. — 
Mathematical  instruments  to  suit  every  requirement  of 
school  or  college  are  included  in  this  catalogue,  from 
presentation  cases  at  £2$  down  to  sets  which  cost  only 
a  few  shillings.  Boxes  of  drawing  instruments  used  in 
various  public  schools  arc  also  illustrated,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  scales,  rules,  and  other  accessories  required  for 
practical  work  in  geometry.  A  copy  of  the  catalogue  should 
be  olTtained  by  teachers  seeking  mathematical  instruments 
suitable  for  accurate  constructions  and  measurements,  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Messrs.  J.  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd.  (Kingsway,  W.C.), 
have  issued  new  editions  of  the  '  M  '  List  and  of  Part  III. 
of  their  catalogues  of  physical  apparatus.  The  former  is 
restricted  to  measuring  apparatus  and  materials,  mechanics, 
and  meteorology,  and  the  latter  to  apparatus  required  in 
the  subjects  of  magnetism  and  electricity.  Both  lists  inter- 
pret very  faithfully  the  wide  range  of  apparatus  which  is 
now  available  for  the  teaching  of  physics ;  they  are  well 
illustrated,  and  useful  tables  of  physical  constants  are  in- 
serted at  the  end  of  each  list. 

The  Life  of  Pasteur.  By  Ren6  Vallerj'-Radot.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Mrs.  R.  L.  Devonshire.  ix.-|-484 
pp.  (Constable.)  75.  6d.  net. — By  his  lovable  life,  by 
his  scientific  researches,  and  by  his  conquests  of  disease, 
Pasteur  has  earned  the  blessing  of  the  human  race  for  all 
time.  Let  this  brilliant  story  of  his  career  be  placed 
in  every  library,  so  that  all  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
learning  how  he  reached  immortality.  Deeds  of  derring- 
do  appeal  to  the  savage  instinct  in  us,  but  the  work  of 
Pasteur  commands  our  higher  admiration,  because  it  has 
saved  tens  of  thousands  from  disease  and  death  while 
war  has  slain  its  thousands.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a 
better  biography  to  stimulate  the  reader  to  noble  aspira- 
tions. 

Elementary  Chemistry.  Progressive  Lessons  in  Experi- 
ment and  Theory.  Part  IL  By  F.  R.  L.  Wilson  and 
G.  W.  Hedley.  xix.-|-382  pp.  (Clarendon  Press.)  $s. — 
The  authors  must  be  congratulated  on  having  produced 
a  course  of  practical  work  which  justifies  the  expectations 
raised  by  their  introductory  volume  (noticed  October,  1905). 
Their  scheme  of  work  is  eminently  sane,  and  will  appeal 
to  all  teachers  of  the  subject.  They  endeavour  to  force  the 
pupil  to  think  logically,  and  thereby  to  cultivate  a  scientific 
habit  of  mind.  Especially  do  they  try  to  prevent  premature 
gt'neralis;ition — the  snare  of  elementary  science  teaching. 
\\*hile  adopting  the  modern  method  of  individual  research, 
they  attempt  to  relieve  the  teacher  of  the  increased  burden 


of  work  occasioned  by   it.     The  instructions  fc 
work  are  preceded   by  a  series  of   questions,   s 
student  may  collect  his  knowledge  of  the  subje 
cover  its  limitations.     Hints  as  to  form  to  be  ta 
pupil's   notes   are    followed   by    a    discussion    ol 
which   have   been   observed,    with    a    historical 
their    original    discovery.       The    authors    claim 
neither  for  the  subjects  dealt  with  nor  for  pract 
but  rather  for  this  attempt  to  save  the  teacher' 
that  he  may  be  able  to   insist  that   each   men 
class    shall    think    about    and    interpret    the    e 
results.*'    One    drawback    must     be     mention€ 
theoretical    discussion    which    follows     each    c? 
facts  are  so  far  given   that  the   idle   or   dishoi 
may  easily  read  ahead   and  thus   save   himself 
of    independent    thought    and    observation. 
I    includes      combustion,      the      atmosphere,      ne 
hydrogen,  and  water.     Theory  is  introduced — t 
the    opinion    of    many — by    experiments    on    di 
electrolysis.     Chapters   follow   on   atomic   weigh 
carbon,   chlorine,   nitrogen,  sulphur,    and   their 
The   book   is  splendidly  printed   and    bound ;   a! 
price  of  the  complete  course  may  prohibit  its 
into  most  secondary  schools,  it  is  worth  the  cj 
of  every  teacher  of  chemistry. 

Introductory  Practical  Physics.  By  Prof.  W. 
and  W.  Brown.  New  edition.  284  pp.  (Sei 
and  Walker,  Dublin.)  2s.  6d. — ^The  first  edit 
volume  was  published  in  1892,  and  the  new 
practically  a  reprint  of  this,  except  for  the  o 
a  few  typographical  and  other  errors.  The  coi] 
over  a  wide  range  of  experimental  work  on  tl 
ment  of  space,  time,  mass,  fluid  pressure, 
mechanical  properties  of  solids  and  fluids,  and  th 
properties  of  fluids.  The  necessary  mathemati 
strations  required  in  the  more  important  expe 
included  in  an  appendix.  For  the  most  part, 
ments  are  of  an  advanced  character,  and  requir 
elaborate  apparatus.  A  student  working  in  a  w 
laboratory  will  find  the  volume  of  much  use 
second  year  of  a  degree  course. 

I  Miscellaneoiis. 

Studies  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  B\ 
Hon.  E.  Lyttelton.  x.-f392  pp.  (Longmans.) 
— The  sincerity  of  this  book  is  obvious,  and  it 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  too  numerous  works  of 
which  feed  the  mawkish  sentimentality  of  th 
It  is  an  attempt  to  examine  the  Sermon  on 
in  the  light  of  simple  common  sense,  and  to  i 
really  means  for  our  daily  life.  Mr.  L3rttelt< 
been  able  wholly  to  shake  himself  free  from 
positions  of  his  cloth ;  thus  he  says  :  **  From  o 
view  the  Sacraments  are  essential  to  salva 
another  not  '*  (p.  52).  We  do  not  think  thi 
uttered  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  would  hav< 
any  Sacraments  are  essential  to  salvation. 
(p.  64) :  **  In  a  subject  so  wrapped  in  myster 
that  the  logical  clearness  of  any  theory  would  N 
sign  of  its  inadequacy  and  falseness."  But  the 
not  that  he  should  have  failed  to  keep  hims 
clear  of  bias,  but  that  he  should  have  been  abl 
at  all.  At  a  time  when  '*  logical  clearness  *'  i 
thing  we  expect  from  a  dignitary  of  the  Chu 
everyone  seems  afraid  to  speak  out  his  opinions 
any,  we  welcome  most  heartily  this  sincere  I 
\  Lyttelton   is  not  afraid  to  say  that  the  relations 
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ipies  cannot  be  go verne^l,  as  things  now  are,  by  the 

iws   as    thosL'   of   private   persons    (p,    73J,    and   ho 

5    the    causes    with    insight.     His    interpretation    of 

who  are   persecuted  "   lo   include    those    who   are 

•d,    or    disliked,     because    of    real    blemishes,     this 

•utian  *'  wodttng  out  by  degrees  an  impro^emunt  of 

tr,  H  fresh,  and  shows  a  real  sympathy  with  human 

His  genera)  line  of  interpretation   is*   that  Christ 

th  in  paradoxical  or  exaggerated   form  great  prin* 

i    conduct,    but    that    the    Christian    has    to    apply 

he    must    himself    decide   hjs    probjeiyis    of   conduct, 

t    continued    decision    of    these    problems   on    these 

fS  gradually  educates  him  into  something  nearer  to 

ought  to  be.     The  book  Is  thoughtful,  and  suggests 

and  It  may  be  recommended  to  our  readers- 

15,  NovBLi^  AND  Co.  have  sent  us  a  parcel  of 
publications  intendecl,  in  various  ways,  for  schol- 
e.  Three  operettas  are  :  The  Bee  Queen  (is.),  by 
Bkio^at;  The  Court  Card  {ts.  6d.),  by  C.  Hart- 
and  The  Babes  in  the  Wood  {7s.),  by  G*  Jacobi. 
hese  are  attractive,  both  from  the  musical  and  the 
:  points  of  view.  All  provide  interesting  solo 
id  effective  work  for  a  chorus,  and  all  supply 
iities  for  the  display  of  pretty  dresses  and  scenic 
The  first  two  are  very  simple;  Mr,  Jacobins  work 
ambitious,  but  should  not  be  out  of  the  range  of 
formers  who  have  been  adequately  trained  to  sing 
.  A  Gut  land  of  Songs  for  Children  (Set  T.*  6d,), 
^oveHo's  School  Songs,**  contains  a  good  collection 
lal  airs  adapted  by  Dn  McN  aught  for  unison  sing- 
enientory -school  teachers  sonietimes  appear  to  find 
tl  to  provide  suitable  songs  for  their  classes,  and 
ally  (with  the  aid  and  suggestion  of  inspectors) 
jge  in  the  banalities  of  musical  comedy  r  collections 
kind  should  help  them  to  a  right  choice  in  the 
Sir  John  Stainer*s  Choral  Sodeiy  Vocalhation 
actions  and  exercises  in  voice-training  to  be  used 
ary  rehearsals  *'),  in  four  volumes,  price  6d.  each, 
:ises  of  a  sufficiently  interesting  character  to  enable 
rs  to  inflict  them  upon  their  rhoral  societies  with- 
h  fear  of  a  rebellion.  They  can  mostly  be  sung 
d  pleasure,  and  should  be  very  valuable  as  aids 
voice-produclion  and  accurate  intonation.  These 
arc  Issued  among  '*  Novello's  Music  Primers,'*  as 
Miss  Emily  Daymond's  Score-reading  Exercises 
I,  This  book  comprises  forty -eight  specimens  of 
ir-part  contrapuntal  writing,  with  C-clefs  for  alto 
>r*  The  ejcerclses  are  about  eight  bars  in  length 
varied  m  style.     Any  student  who  has  read  them 

fhrough    at    the    piano    or    organ    ought    to    find 
cient  in  tile  art  of  reading  from  four-part  score, 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

tors  do  not  hoid  iht-m selves  responsible  for  the 
ms  expressed  in  letters  which  opptar  in  these 
\ns.  As  a  rule,  a  letter  criticising  anv  article  or 
\f  printed  in  The  Sc^jool  World  will  be  submitted 
canlributor  before  publuation,  so  that  the  criticism 
epty  mity  appear  together, 

l&trleutatbR  at  the  English  Unlvefsitlei* 

I^HAHtES's  article  in  the  October  issue  of  The 
WoRLo  brings  into  prominence  the  way  in  which 
ie$  are  accepting  each  oiher*5  matriculation  rerti* 
So  much  the  more  prominent  becomes  the  mill- 
il  hanging  round  the  necks  of  teachers  and  scholars 
bidding  of  the  University  of  London  and  the 


^  b 


group  formed  by  the  Universities  of  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  and  Sheffield,  The  London  Matriculation  and  the 
Joint  Matriculation  of  these  northern  universities  are  not 
interchangeable.  The  resulting  inconvenience  to  schools 
is   enormous  and    obvious, 

OjEford  and  Cambridge  accept  the  London  ^Matriculatjon 
(under  certain  conditions);  Oxford  and  Cambridge  accept 
the  Joint  Matriculation  (under  certain  conditions) ;  but 
London  does  not  accept  the  Joint  any  more  than  the  Joint 
accepts   London. 

Surely  the  teaching  profession  can  put  pressure  on  these 
universities  and  prevent  them  perpetuating  the  fallacy  thai 
things  which  arc  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  not  equjtt 
to  one  another.  Arthur  Rowktree. 

Bootham  School,  York. 

Bcience  in  the  Common  Examination  for  Entr&nce  lo 
Public  Schooli, 

Mav  I  request  a  little  space  in  order  to  plead  for  *i 
reform  to  the  elementary  science  papers  alternative  with 
Latin  verse,  set  at  the  common  examination  for  entrance 
to  public  schools? 

I  have  before  me  some  of  the  series  taken  at  random^ 
One  paper  consists  of  part  i-,  mechanics  and  hydroslatic^, 
and  part  ii*,  botany— ^the  latter  plain  and  straightforward, 
it  may  be  admitted ;  in  another  one  notices  reference  to 
the  claws  of  a  cat  or  dog^  full  moon,  metaU  of  railway 
lines,  barometer,  and  stratification  of  rocks ;  again,  a 
third  takes  the  physiological  side  of  botany,  the  range 
further  including  caterpillars  and  iheir  jaws,  birds  and 
their  eggs,  and  questions  on  physiography.  Such  variety 
might  meet  the  requirements  of  a  paper  on  general  knoiv- 
ledge  in  elementary  science,  but  I  would  submit  that 
teachers  are  thereby  discouraged  in  their  endeavours  to 
give  ihrir  pupils  a  systematic  and  efficient  training  in 
elementary  science,  such  as  would  lead  up  to  the  work  of 
the  modern  side  in  a   public  school. 

I  would  therefore  urge  that,  following  the  example  of 
other  examining  bodies,  a  good  syllabus  should  be  drawn 
up,  so  that  candidates  need  not  depend  on  the  various 
odds  and  ends  picked  up  promiscuously  in  or  out  of  school. 
And,  after  all,  this  would  be  only  fair,  fnr  Latin  verse 
is  a  clearly  defined  ftubject ;  there  is  no  mistaking  the  road 
to  rarnassus ;  the  track  is  well  beaten,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  sign-posts.  But  while  I  am  convinced  that  there 
can  be  no  desire  to  discountenance  science  by  a  flank  attack, 
yet.  as  the  matter  stands,  this  concession  to  modem 
tendencies  is,  to  all  practical  purposes,  a  dead  letter^  for 
one  ran  well  conceive  bcjys  being  carefully  prepared  in  this 
subject  and  nevertheless  finding  themselves  confronted  by  a 
paper  containing  a  minimum  of  <|uestions  bearing  upon 
their  tentative  curriculum.  E.  J,   Petitfourt 

Brighton. 


I 
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Jlpparatus  for  Eiperlmental  Mechanict* 


d 


I  HAVE  read  with  great  interest  the  paper  on  *'  The 
Teaching  of  Mechanics  by  Experiment  "  read  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  and  published  in  TtiE 
School  World  for  September.  During  the  last  three  years 
r  have  been  engaged  in  working  out  in  the  laboratory  a 
course  of  mechanics  suitable  for  second ar3'-*»choo|  pupils 
of  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age ;  and  I  am  at 
present  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a  te it-book  upon 
the  newer  lines  embodying  the  results  of  my  work  and 
experience  in  the  matter. 

Every  teacher  of  merhantcs  knows  that  the  great  want 
in    the    subject    is    a    course   of   experimental    kinetics    and 
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kinematics ;  we  require  actual  laboratory  studies  of  the 
motion  of  typical  systems,  such  as  the  falling  body,  simple 
pendulum,  fly-wheel,  projectile,  &c.  Ever\'  teacher  also 
knows  that  the  stumbling-block  in  all  such  experiments  is 
the  difficulty  of  the  accurate  measurement  of  small  time 
intervals. 

All  sorts  of  attempts,  save  that  of  direct  attack  upon 
the  problem,  are  made  to  surmount  this  fundamental 
obstacle.  In  Atwood*s  machine  coincidences  with  the 
vibrations  of  a  seconds  pendulum  are  employed,  and  in 
Fletcher's  trolley  the  device  of  a  vibrating  spring,  mark- 
ing waves  upon  the  moving  body  itself.  Now,  why  should 
not  the  problem  be  solved  by  direct  attack,  viz.,  the 
employment  of  some  accurate  time-measuring  apparatus, 
such  as  the  electric  chronograph?  In  most  secondary 
schools  some  elementary  teaching  in  electricity  is  now 
given,  and  the  principle  of  the  chronograph  involves  nothing 
more  than  the  properties  of  electromagnets,  such  as  are 
exemplified  in  the  common  electric  bell.  If  the  chrono- 
graph employed  be  of  the  tuning-fork  type,  a  preliminary 
lesson  upon  the  tuning-fork  will  supply  all  the  necessary 
explanation,  and,  incidentally,  sound  waves  furnish  a 
typical  example  of  uniform  linear  motion.  Taking  for 
granted  that  the  employment  of  a  chronograph  is  desir- 
able, it  may  be  applied  to  the  direct  determination  of 
time  in  the  motion  of  the  falling  body,  the  pendulum, 
and  the  fly-wheel,  and  also  in  apparatus  to  prove  Newton's 
Laws  of  Motion,  &c.  The  device  adopted  to  secure  signals 
throughout  the  motion  investigated  is  a  matter  for  the 
particular  motion,  and  is  not  difficult  to  arrange  in  special 
cases. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Eggar,  in  his  text-book  on  "  Experimental 
Mechanics,"  asserts  that  '*  the  electrical  appliances  for 
releasing  the  falling  body  and  taking  the  time  are  some- 
times found  troublesome."  It  will  be  found  in  practice 
that  they  are  less  troublesome  than  is  currently  believed ; 
nine-tenths  of  electrical  troubles  arise  from  bad  contacts 
or.  similar  small  errors  of  manipulation.  In  any  case,  the 
advantages  obtained  from  direct  measurement  and  from  the 
employment  of  one  standard  instrument,  the  chronograph, 
throughout  a  series  of  experimental  studies,  are  worth 
some  small  exertion  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Fletcher's  trolley  apparatus  described  by  Mr. 
Ashford.  and  also  by  Mr.  Eggar  in  the  work  alluded  to 
above,  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory  in  practice.  When 
used  for  the  experimental  illustration  of  the  Newtonian 
law  F  =  tna,  it  suffers  from  the  cardinal  defect  that  part 
of  the  impressed  force  is  rotating  the  wheels  instead  of 
producing  a  pure  linear  acceleration  of  the  moving  system. 
Further,  when  the  load  on  the  trolley  is  varied  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  moving  system  is  altered,  and  if  the  line 
of  the  string  passed  through  the  C.G.  formerly,  it  no 
longer  does  so  ;  here  again  error  is  introduced.  It  appears 
to  me  that  an  apparatus  embodying  the  chronograph  is 
desirable,  which  will  measure  the  times,  and  hence  the 
velocities  and  accelerations,  of  a  moving  system  in  a  more 
direct  and  accurate  manner.  When  it  is  attempted  to 
obtain  absolute  results  from  the  trolley  apparatus  its  defects 
become  apparent.  In  a  footnote  to  a  section  on  the  deter- 
mination of  g — the  result  being  975 — Mr.  Eggar  says  that 
'*  the  error  is  usually  more  than  in  the  instance  given." 
I  venture  to  assert  that  errors  of  20  per  cent,  are  not 
unusual  in  actual  work,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  apparatus 
is  quantitatively  not  in  advance  of  the  familiar  Atwood's 
machine  of  our  early  mechanical  studies.  At  the  same 
time,  the  alteration  in  wave-length  as  the  trolley  speeds 
up  is  a  valuable  visual  illustration  of  acceleration,  and 
one  of  the  best  features  of  the  trolley  apparatus. 


I    am   convinced   that   the   attention    of   (^ysic 
needs  only   to  be  directed    to   the    problems  of 
mechanics  to  furnish  us  with  a  store  of  experimi 

i   tration  on  the  subject.     I  am  equally  convinced 
form   of   time-measuring   apparatus    will    be  nee 
general  application  in  practical  kinetics.      It  is  ii 
that  other  teachers  will  contribute  their  views  a 

I   ence  that   I   venture  to  trespass  upon   your  valu 

1   with  the  present  communication. 

1       Huddersfield.  J  no.  Sc 

I  Pictures  for  Schools. 

f 

You  frequently  point  out  that  when  the  educat 

tion  "  has  been  dealt  with  we  shall  still  have  a 
to  do  for  education. 

Among  the  objects  which  have  to  be  aimed  a 

to  brighten  the  school  life  of  our  children  is  thi 

of  satisfactory  pictures  for  the  walls   of   the  scl 

In  many  schoolrooms  too  little  has  been  done  in  I 

Not  a   few  excellent   pictures   have    been  publ 

provided,  but  in  many  cases  they  are  too  small. 

to   need   more   really   large-size   pictures,    inexper 

I   produced,  like  posters  in  good  colour,  which  wot 

'    the   upper   part   of   a   school   wall   and    serve   th 

of  a  frieze  on  a  large  scale,  which  the  children 

I   easily    from   any   part   of   the   room.     An    experi 

I   recently  been   made   in   this   direction    which   ma 

some  of  your  readers.     With   the  help   of   an   e: 

artist  a  historical   set  of   ships   has   been    painte 

are    three    panels — namely.    Viking    ships,    Arma 

Trafalgar  ships.     Each  panel  is  about  5  ft.  6  in.  b 

that  the  set  occupies  a  space  of  16  ft.  6  in.  by  3 

will  be  found  vacant  on   the  upper   wall   of  a  g 

schoolrooms. 

There  may  be  some  educational  authorities  w 
care  to  know  of  these  pictures,  which  seem  to 
excellently  fitted  for  their  purpose.  In  additior 
decorative  value,  they  should  help  in  some  * 
encourage  an  interest  both  in  our  history  and  in  » 
I  have  a  certain  number  of  single  panels  whM 
be  glad  to  send  as  specimens  to  any  secretary  of 
or  borough  educational  authority,  who  may  can 
to  me,  until  the  number  is  used  up,  or  I  can  gi' 
information   about   them. 

Arthur  H.  D.  . 
2,  Weaponness  Park,  Scarborough. 
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JEW  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY: 

SeHeB  of  Popular  E^aya  on  FhyBica.1  ftiid 
Chemical  Subjects. 

W.  A.  SHENSTONE,  F.R.S., 

eierice  Maaler  in  CUftoti  Cdle>,^e»  Author  of  **  The 
Life  ftuti  work  of  Juatas  von  Lichig/*  Ac. 

Ift&i^iPtitEic  U  knowti  tn  tKo  VinyKl  ^ilkiety  am  A  «kUful  LnvuH^ 
Chiton  College  tvt  a.  nucM^easfnl  tciiuhcp.  Uniting  ftinit  hmid 
with  n  ffift  uf  Uifid  oxrMihillojiT  he  j^Itps  to  the  geiicrnl 
lune  tmiMn*— which  uriKtnaJly  :Lp|iuiirc-d  in  the  pa|tc&  <.»{  tht,' 
Mugmoni?"— a  cloar  *tid  lUHTKu^tivo  jwcfumt,  frao  frriru 
y  tt.'thnlc<i]Uicft,  of  tho  vtinmitini  atibwtjuice  imd  mctliods  of 
»ic^p!l4MiJi  whith  bfUe  riivuluttobli^d  chcittlciil  iLttd  |>hjtlcAl 


SMITH,   ELDER  A  CO.,  15.  WateHoo    Place,   S,W. 


f*'\v  in:Ai>v. 


^^IH:^rl:ltlt  NliAt  Wi>rk  Mti  Uie  Voie^i. 


MMON  SENSE  OF  VOICE  DEVELOPMENT. 

the   Artjsitlc  mid   M*,riit-,il    Fi^lnt*  of   Viijw.   Tirlth   PtnutlcuU 

HriiU  and  PhywlcJiI  KicciinB«a, 
¥   tRENC    SAN    CAROLO,   L  It.AM,.  A.R.CM., 
RICK  DANIEL,  \h\' H  ,  1„M  8.,  L.itX.P..  M-RCJiKiig. 

uuvM,  i:v..^  14,.  )iji  -  I'jn.    t\  111  11  miration*,    PHee  fi£.  net. 

oii  Bfi'yk*iH*ii  a  tut  M¥Me-**fl*r*^  cn'/ro«i  thi'  t*HlAi*k*t'^, 

^E,  TII4DALL  &  COX,  8,  Henrietta  Street,  Co  vent 
Garden,  London. 


hi  MiYf.        lOfl,   t>fL 


Iftifi   a^hhtimmf   Itfujtt,-ntKtnx. 


kiVnm  FAilTiuy,  KEVISKII  AMI  KNI.ARiTKf 

I^LTH    AT    SCHOOL. 

Uy 

IT  DUKES,  M.D.,  B.Sc.  (LondOi  F.RX.P.  (Lond.), 

1  hy^k'FiiH  tif  Htighy  ?idj«"-L 

^NS.  34,  KIKQ   STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN.  lONDOM. 

f  — 

p/ca/  "    Senes    of    Physical    Apparatus. 

. 4 

IPTICAL  DISC  AND 
ARISING  APPARATUS, 

tuvehijg    iilL    tin* 
inifioriaiit 
experiuieritK 


LIGHT. 


Be9  fidlt^HiU 
Ncrtioe  hi 

July,  1*00, 

pipe  ^7r. 


nfiiffniCftj    i^evrijif^ii,^    ftnttjikttl  {inrlmttHp    iftgtruft$/i»M   fsr 
)fX  poMl  fr*t  frtmt  thf  Solf  JftenU  foi-  T.A',  aind  fWonU^, 

SALLENK  AMP  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

SUN  STREET,  FINSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


[ 


htwt  tuofttr. 


The  ADIATHERMAL 
MUFFLE  FURNACE 

For  use  with  Gas  or  Petroleum. 

Great  Economy  in  Heating  Power. 

No   Chimneys   needed   to    carry   off    the 
Fumes. 

When   red-hot   inside,   the   exterior   may 
be  handled. 

Heat  is  very  uniform  in  the  interior. 


J&4   10   a 
6      00 


FULL   PARTiCULARS   MAY  BE  HAD   OF   THE 
SUPPLIERS: 

TOWNSON  &  MERCER, 

34,  CAMOMILE  ST.,  LONDON,  EX. 

GRIFFIN'S 

NEW  CATALOGUES 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 


No.  I. 

Muffle  r  wide  x  r  long 

„    2. 

,t       ^    tt       ^  ^V  II 

„  a 

II      3i''  ,1     ^  T   1, 

"M"  List— Measuring  Apparalus  and 
Materials,  Mechanics,  Meteor- 
ology, 

"H"  List— Hydrostatics,    Pneumatics, 
BarometerSi 

**  B  "  List— Balances  and  Weights. 

a  T  "   List — Thermometers  &  Pyrometers. 


JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  Ltd,, 

KINGSWAY,  LONDON,  W.C. 


vm 
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JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

(Uii^t^r  tljc  ruruiiigoiiiirit  of  n  CoinmitU'C   !^p|n^lnt4rfi   liy  the  TencherA 

Guilds    Gtille^    ijf    rrccwpUJtTi,     |Iiiiuimi?<.lrti!wCh     Aw'hihi  iidiuu, 

AcAutilntluu  of  AsflliitHHUt  Mj-ftiv-iHts,  wivl  Wtilah  County 

Addt «*t—7i»  Gowia   Stuimf,   Loirnoit.   W.C, 
R€ffi»trar-MHf  AUOB   M,    FOUNTAIN. 

Thii  Agfncf  bAft  b«iMi  ««fikbtl«lied  («r  tb«  parpote  of  en^btiog 
Te»i::li«rji  to  find  work  without  uDniHieasnr?  eoat.  All  foes  hate  there 
fort  been  e«LoiLLiit«d  oatbo  lowest  b&Bis  to  coter  the  wiprkin^^itpaaiei. 

HiMidtDittreiBei  of  Fobllo  nod  PrJTmte  SchoD[i.  And  Parent*  reqoir^ 
iflf  TeAobcrt,  or  Tc»ohera  icokiag  Appointmo&ta,  are  isrited  to 
■pplj  to  tbJA  Agi'uey. 

Mftnj  Oriidufttei  &nd  Trained  Tmqheri  for  School*  aod  PriTkt« 
F&miliiti;  ViHitin^  Teftohers  for  Muiio.  Art»  »nd  other  ■peoJbl  iab- 
j»et8;  FDrei^n  Tpachen  of  tiriaui  BBtJoa&llti«i;  EindfirjfHrtfa  and 
other  TeacfapTi  are  on  the  R«giiter,  and  every  eiide»Teiiir  Ij  in&d«  to 
iQppljr   iuitabU  caudislat«e    for   hcf  Tacanc;, 

Soho-al  Fartnertbipi  and  Trantfen  are  arran^d. 

Havre  for  ioterTie we— 10.30  a.tn.  to  I  p.m..,  and  2  pm.  t^o  fi  p^.m. 
Satqrdaje.   writil    3  ^i  m. 

CLOUGESTERSHIRE  SGKQQL  OF  DOMISTIC  SGIENCE, 
BARRACK    square;    GLOUCESTER. 

8tudcijt«  tnihn 'J  tij  Cmnkury.  iJiUDdry,  IlousLMViJiiy,  NeerHuwork, 
9,nd  DreimiriJikiiie  for  National  Union  DtpWuiiMi  (rectig^ni^ed  by  the 
Board  of  Ediicuhoii). 

Spcekl  cuiivth;  fiir  Ludio»  in  Ilriiuo  Work  ftnrt  Hou*ocTaJL 

LtikTge  aiid  ocmaniDdioua  biiildUifb.  HtiaidtintJjuy  Hoateb  aCtftchml  to 
the  Stihoo] 

For  further  pjMilcular*,  apply  tfl  the 

OHOAJtitiiNU  SiGCitKTARY,  BiLirdck  SquAro,  GloniceflleT. 

JOINT   AGENCY    FOR    ASSISTANT-MASTERS. 

33,     SOCTBAiinOS     STftWT,     0LOOMJ91IU*T     SqCTABl,     W.C. 

TEUbam4ii9 :    '"  Educatokio,    Londor." 

Rftfif^rar-Ety,   P.   TAYLOtt,    MA.    (Cantab,). 

L0W  ooDunitiiont,    Liberal  diteount. 

Hsftdmaeter*  haTliij?  Tafancien  cm  their  vtaffi  and  AiiIataDt-Mmsttri 
iwkHg  appdJntnueutn  are  aaked  to  caininuiiioate  with  the  EBGi«rK4m. 

Office  bonri*  m  a.m-  to  &  p.t^i. :  SatardflTt^  10  a^oi-  to  1  p.m.  Ih' 
tertlewi  ifeneralb  hetvr^eti  theae  hoofa,  or  b^  ipftciaL  ippointiQ&nt, 


Scientific  and  Educational  Bi 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND. 

wm-  LARGEST  STOCK  in  LONDON  of  SE< 
HAND  School,  Classical.  Mechanical  EU 
TARY  and  ADVANCED  SCIENTIFIC  B 
at  about  HALF  PUBLISHED   PRICE. 

MathematieaU  Theolofirlcal  and  Foreign  B4 

KEYS  AND  TRANBLATIO«l#. 


4 


J.  POOLE  &  CO. 

I04,  CHARINQ  CROSS  ROAD.  LONDON 

(FuTOierly  of  at*,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  KTBAXBV 


SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  at  Half  Prices!! 

New  Books  at  25  per  cent  Discount  I  All  kinds  of 
E|>t'CATHkXA[j  ntlOKS  (idtludriig  Skntifi--),  himI  f.^r  all 
Examinations  <Ek'mcTitary  and  AdvitikCMd).  jintaAictL  :^iit  nii 
appf'ivjLl.  ]A>^t<^  free.  Stiito  waiiU.  li^Miksi  ^xiii^ht ;  giM>,l  pHren 
given.— W.  iV  S.  FhvljCt  13^1,  (.'baTUijif  Cr>i*H  Roiol.  Lot^don,  W,C. 


HAT  BANDS,  BADGES,  CAPS,  &c. 

At  WhalesaJe  Prices  through  Manufacturer's  A^ent. 
Write— 
.HcihX'i.  A-ic.v-ft  L  Anindel  Villft*.  ClKluirtford  Iit*a'l,  a  WcnwiJord.  N.K. 


LTiidurtakps  evt-ry  ilescnptvun  of  Lett<?rpre*s  Prin 
Mild  TTi Likes  A  Specifilit y  of 

ProspeutiiBes  (with  or  without  lliusiT»tioEit)» 
Reports,  Exam.  Papers,  TeHtimoiiliiU,  &c.,  ^ 

AnoRKs^     -  THE   RUGBY    PkKSS.  RU 

THE   SCHOOL    WOR 

PAGE  ^^ £^     to 

Half  Pacl  DH  GotttMN       -       2    ifj 

QuADTtR  ?mi.  on  HAir  GoitrMH  i 

One  Eighth  Page,  or  Quarteit  CoiuMtt  o 

Sntaltcr  Spaces  pro  rata.      Terms  lor  Serks  of  Innerttafis  oit  4] 


I  flS 


The   SCHOOL   WORLD   t«    pMl»llsh«cl    Mt 
first  <i«.r  o*"®ach  manttt. 


I 


Advertisements  should  reach  the  Adverilsewieftt^ 

of  the  WaBfazlne  by  the  24th  of  the  moatii  prl 

Prepmld  SutMcri/nioa,  iaeludiag  p&stMxem  ^m*  p*t  t 

MAf  MILLAN  AN'n  CO.,  Limitied^  St.  Miuti;***  SimiKr^  Im 


I 


MACMILLAN'S     EDUCATIONAL     BOOJ 

By  Rev.  J.  B.  LOCK.  M.A.,  and  J.  H.  CHILD,  B.A.    Ulutw  Svo.     2m.  6cl.  ^ 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  FROM  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST  TO  GHAII 

By  Professor  WILLIAM  HENRY  SCHOFIELD,  Ph.D.    Crown  Svo,    7«.  Bd. 

A  PUBI4IC  scHOOi^i  fre:n^ch  pria/i: 

Gomprhln^  Keiidor,  (irj^uimLii,  mul  hl\K^i\:i^c^,  wuh   a   thaptt^r   on    FitinJi    Sumids   mul    Lists  uf  Wuni^  (»*rj 

Pi'oniihctfttiotj  and  ^Spelling* 

By  OTTO  SIEPMANN  and   EUGENE  PELLISSIER.    Crown  Hxo.    Bm,  fid* 

PART  IL     NOW  READY. 

NE1«^     F-RENCM     COURSE     FOR 


BasL'd  on  the  FniKiple  uf  thu  Ihrt'ct  ilcthod  (ombiniutr  ilig  LVa<jti4;iil  U^e  ^>i    thu   Lsvmg   Lsn||uage   u  at* 

fSludv  of  I  tram  mar. 
By  C.  COPLAND  PERRY,  Ph,D,,  and  Dn  REUM. 
with  v^n  Introductory  Chiipier  nn  French  Pronuneiatioi^  Is*  6cl.     V&vt  IL ,  3s«  6d« 

MACMILLAN  k  C0-»  Ltd.,  St.  Mabtin's  Strekt,  LtJSDON,  WX, 


EB 

I 
4 


^ 


wm 
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IX 


FOR 


lOL  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


^  and  the  Mistletoe.    A  Nin^o  LcL'tiinL    Old  NotatltiTit  *i^y\ 
iff.     VVurdt  tFj.(ly»  'Ad.,  itr  'i*.  <ifl.  iHiir  iIojti?M,  pi  wit  fri,*«* 
s  Stratagem;  «r,  Thu  Misdiii|f  Hmr.     Ojiuk  t^perettii, 

,nff«9'  Banks,     P^.tHutic  Caiiiiii**^     i>M  NoUtioii^  2.-, ; 
I,     W^rTil^  ^^"itvp  -d,t  t^r  Is,  *'fd-  iHir  tlw^'tt,  pout  free. 

Queen  of  the  Ocean.     Tatr^nie  e^i^uxjI  CditUt^i^    on 

,  In..  (t<L  ;  St»]'f.'i,  <kL     ^Voi-dsij,  *jtt,  or  In.  *M-  p^r  d«xfu, 
FalF'      Hiunurrxis  r+m^vtji  and   Vnricty  Kiitcrt«tiin»iMit 

f  PearL    Pam-iful  uiK^cttu.    old  Notaticm,  l&  iJd, ;  H^l-U, 

Market,       WiiummtA    Kuiitic    iiperHtn,      Old    Nattttiuii^ 
IStjl^Jltiu  ilL    Wf.r<i«  I'd.,  fjr  li.  tid.  i»er  du^uit,  pn«t  free, 

J  or,  Tlie  tIakcT'*  Jiri.umi.      Ummtrmm  i>p«rtEtt«.     i>M 
1,  1%.  titt;  Hoi'fik,  i>fi     W-irdh,  Id.  t*F  Itf.  (>fJ*  per  df>^oti,  iwstt 

[ne  and  his  Chlldreti.    Tim  Popnijir  rnntHbin    nu  Nuti 
SxiUhi,  <iU,     \r,j(*U,  :i^L,  UT  In*  IV I.  i*L'r  tlofiou,  |»o»t  free. 
CftSlle.    R«^iuAii'  k  <.nilldK>if'*  Oj^rcitn.    Oltj  XoiAtiixu  ^^. 

Ir   Ktniii^c  Advcntiiifcii  in    n   Wax  work  ?!ihuw«      ItuitimruMK 
iil4  XitluCliin,  tkt.    Wor*l&^  y^i.,  ur  I**  +k!*  i»ar  diueeji,  fn^fi 

F^iidful  ChUdieti'ji  Ojiortttft-    Old  Ni»taUnti,  la,    Word^, 
»,  Od.  i>wr  d''Es.'ii,  p"Ht  free 
the  Sea,    Wupnusu,  Attn,  wid  lUriitmifs  f*>r  Evening  Con- 

.nt€d  Valley,    rwhciful  r-jiiidmi's  (ipcrcittii,    >i«Klc  (iHd 
IX  l",     VVuFdi,  I'd-,  or  1»-  lid,  jHST  dois^ii,  jMwt  free 
rUtma$,    f>iiituta  fur  i^idui-  Sclnjkr&.    ^  >id  N^MUlk'n,  ikl. 

hop,      lluth  NutEttlollM.  4kU 

irsery  Rhynne^.    liniin^K  und  nbyrnefi  r^*r  U tttu  CljUdtt^n. 
the  Beest.    ifimi^^ivi  iriny  (iwiih  Xutiaion*)*  ftd. 

1!     llnTiiomit*  >fu«kul  HVeteh  for   Uvyn.  wnd  Giik  {Ixttli 

).  Ik  *uL 

»r  and  the  New.    Cttnrau  i>vwit;tUi,    Old  N*>trtt!«ti,  ckj. 
lelodte^.    roil  iKIpn.il  Pjvuilfltlon  8i>iig«.    Ih  butt  Xuta- 

liaphane,    ItttrliJitincli^nrLMtniiiiiiciilt    Did  Tr^tti'^Mnit,  iiii. 
©n"»  Party,    n  .tu  X.iuriMns  iid, 

tS.     ClrlliJn'im  U|jrirttft.     Mu»k"  (Old  Ntibitlnn),  <ld,     WoitIb, 
^  iki.  [tt.-r  dnitiiii,  iM»f«l  frtjo, 

Advertisetnent,    VUy.    21 

rj.ty  Air  linys)  tiud  Aunl  Sarah*s  Choice  (T'lrvy  r^r  Ohi-.!. 

firs.    A  tltmnrna-f  A.etluit  ^tt|f,    iHd  NoUtium,  t!d> 
if  the  Dumps*     Munmrpu*  \1iijgliml:  J<kctc)i  fur  B.»^rs  mid 
lliTV  •  t  n  1  h  y ).     W  M  ,  U  J  J  M  t  \(  M  si  .J  t  Ix  .til  Nut  III.  iu«),  Od.    '  Wurtis 
ill  **•!.  I't'c*  d'ljiien,  J.rj*!  Iiuc. 

OrestK  Bait*    l*Uy  f**r  Wnma  iTliHdrcp,    Wortte  mul  JIukIc 
«f  the  SutterRles.    bhort  Piny  for  l,tttk  Cldldmh  Oxtth 


10  Imps,    ^ 
Sen  Cavdtte 

«rJ^ljyril  Uy  II,  E*  Tl  RNEB. 


19  Dance.     IViiic  Kd- 
A  Slf-w  jiud  atntcly  [Jntu*t»     TVlcu  «kl. 

Mtisie  by  IL  J^iH<;uiitiJiT  niid 


rtit  Jmiit-AnlJiurs  ^i  **  By  the  OiiiigtNi'  tinukJi,"  **  King 


DUtids,      Twt'iv«  Hoiiif*  fur  Clii^ilrwt*.  «*rt  in  3|tj*ic  Ity 

**.N>     W.,ril«  4lid  Mnil»i  (iKttIt  Niit*U]raiA|,  1*. 
"-"'■  1  for  our  li*t  of  TviX'iitv  AftitJiJ^,  puMlflhed  rtt  ildr 

rOR   SCHOOL   ENTERTAINMENTS, 

.iiiiber,  |iopit 


>n  C«|iir  of  IHe  above  CAr^tstat,  &c..  pott  free, 
f«ir  the  f?t;blilh?d  prite^,  by  writing  to 

W.  SHELLARD  LATHAM, 

ijet  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E*C* 

(entf  for  Iflutlr^ted  and  Dr&ertptJve  HandU^ok 
i20  pdfie^l.     Copv  post  free. 


The   attention   of  a//  teachers    of 
Eftgiish    History    is    caiied    to     a 

SUMMARY  OF 
ENGLISH  HISTORY 

By 
NORMAN   L.    FRAZER,   B.A. 

L*rR  rircfni.jvn  unftl-,  iMmiK,  i:t\UL.  CMth^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  containiitg  Fifty-three  tltystratioiii^ 
ind  Twelve  Maps, 

2s. 


SQMB  PBESS  AfOTiCes* 


"  Jt  Is  iiij  tikjpc  diit«»^jrMjk,  iHit  a  tutifnl  guide  t  >  riylit  mdiUrtdM 
■  rf  tiiudyt  IH>d  41  bHiplUl  l(iAtnj|[ii4Lr<it  fur  atfiU'Xiva  rovinlrjH." 

'Thls^  I*  J4  vor>'  giiitd  ^MimiiiTy."^s.h*if4  H%d'f. 
"Ifc  Is  «  <ktij)jti;<  contTibuti.iii  t'MiKiLhcxJ,  and  htv»  1i*!*n  wt^ll 

\vdlwiiirr   ■■  -       ■      '  KJ not f if/a 

'"  rhi  M  rjirtk<j  tlicr  lonnJiig  «f  tlie 

r  n: H  *  n  t    I  I    !■  Vt  r,  "  —  ffurt!'  -*M  rl , 


A,   &  C.   BIAGK,   Soho  Square,   Londorr,  W. 

NOW    HEADV. 
DptiiV  Kvci,  iloili,  prui."  2s.  fid*,  frrt^  hj-  |kift. 

The  CALENDAR  of 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOE    THE    YEAR    1906. 

ni?iTAlSJNO 

All  information  resp^eting  Ihe  obJ«ctB  and  operatlofie  of 
the  College,  Liflta  at  OMderB^  Examiners,  and  Members, 
the  Rfegulatjoni  of  the  various  £icaminaito»8|  te.« 
with  an  A(>pendl)i  containing  the  foUowIng  Exain- 
i nation  Papers:— 

1*  rapo-s  »f1  j+lliieifiiritimUctiiof  fcairliai**  f**r  tHiiTutttJiKi  M* 
i\  tVi  d<!>»  dii,  I 

i.  riipcTJi  !»"'l  Hi  E*a4ii«liiiitlk.ii  ©f  Puptlft  f'K  CVrtlf5vTitL»,  M 

4,  L>«».  dfi,  du,  r  iv, 

5.  I'ttp^rrBftf-t  fvt  PnitnesBlcmttl  rrefilumfiiry  Kxnmfrwtlan,  M 

«i.  liM.  dOt  do,  r-  :  ui, 

7.  F<tp«ni  jiut  at  Lower  Furiii*  ExdmhiiitJim     ^„        .,.  Mui^^a.jiuwr,,  1^*0A, 

8.  IK»,  dii.  ...        .>.  tyliriHtiTUiM,  hKK^, 

•  ,•  Ntw.  a,  4.  *,  flitd  !J  fm*y  h<tlir*d  wcnwmtoty,  Mt»«,  f^M^e  by  fm^t,  rd.cAoh 
*cl,    Ko*.  7  and  »,  i*f  k<!,  f^tvfl  iiy  |Kj*t,  Id.  i^di  swt. 

The  Diploma  Papers  ni-e  to  be  hskd  only  In  the  Calendart 


LONDON: 

FRAfiClS  HODfiSOK,  89,  FarriBgdoB  Street,  London,  EX. 


^i^ 


BANKS  &  BRYAN, 

147  to  155,  HICH  STREET,  DEPTFORD,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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Girls'  Drill  Costumes  a 
Speciality. 

A*  fiiiippUc'^  to  hAj:t\  .ScwanJfirr  .S4,hrK»U  At 
ihibluii',  Btoek^ull,  NyiUinliiim,  tiuriii»>ticUpf « 


KeutKHh 


Town,    wid    iltrW    IJI^h    Si?btMj|, 


I  **»  fl  f  n*  *f  *i  H  tf  tint  I  m  « f^FH  /  i*rt'^ 
iiiitrtfttnt  t/ti   ntf  ifrdrrm^ 


BANKS   &    BRYAN, 


L  Wl.  F.  TAWIBLYN -WATTS, 

Scientific  Apparatus   Maker. 
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Specification. 

The  Crucible  Furnace  conaisU  of  two  Bpecially  prepared  asbtstoi 

iron  tripod  Btand,  pipeclay  triangle,  and  Bunscn  burner 
One  of  the  a^beitos  cylinders  1b  supported  by  iripDd  siajtd.    Tlie  ; 

triangle  which  carrieB  the  eruclble  rests  on  ibj&  and  is  cover 

other  aibcstoa  eyllnder. 
To  convert  marble  into  lime  use  the  Bunsen  burner  with  air  aiid  ^&ai 

full  on  BO  as  to  give  a  '*  roaring  ftanie  '* 
Leave  crucible  uncovered  during  heating 
Used  ttB  above,  a  lump  of  marble  weighing  \  gm.  is  oon verted  co 

into  lime  In  15  minutes,  starting  cold  ;  1  gm.  in  30  minuies. 
The  temperature  obtained  ts  high  enough  for  all  etctnentary  worV^J 

many  purpoBca  the  lower  cylinder  alone  is  sufllclent. 
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THE 
AGIO 

HOOK 

KARION  LlNKUTtR 
THOMSON. 


Paper  Cover,  Sd* 

LE 

ROYAUME 

DES 

FEES. 

By  VIOLET  PARTlNfiTON. 

/.mil-  frrnrh  I'lntm  l'«r 


Cloth,  2s. 

INDEXING 
AND 
PRECIS 

WRITING. 

By  17  V.  N<  HOPKINS,  B.4. 


In  6  PArti,    Cloth,  ts.  6± 
to  2s.  6d.  each. 

A   FIRST 

HISTORY  OF 

ENGLAND, 

By  C.  L.  THOMSON. 


t  34l.  to  Is.  4d.  each. 

THE 
IRMELITE 
CLASSICS. 

tard  English  Texts  at 
a  tow  price. 

X<«f  «M  nj'tiltrfiliuH. 


HORACE  MARSHALL 

&CnyC    ^^^     ILLUSTRATED 
wUn  O  CATALOGUE,  1906-7. 

ii  now  readvi  and  wJN  be  tent  Poit  Free  to  any 
School  mnitpr.     Write  a  Poit  Card  to 

125,    FL£ET    STREET,    LONDON,    E.C. 


s,  6d.  net  each. 

I     THE 

[MPLE 

I  READERS. 

liete  List  on  npplkatli>ni 


Cloth,  ts,  ed. 

A   BOOK 

OF 
BALLADS. 


m 


Cloth.  2s,  en. 

TALES 
FROM  THE 

FAERIE 
QUEENE. 

Edited  by  C.  L  THOMSON, 


Cloth,  Is,  each, 

THE 

ROMANCE 
READERS. 

Edited  by  C.  L,  THOMSON, 

Fulli/  lllft'lrtltril. 


Cloth,  2S. 

LITTLE 
FRENCH 

FOLK. 

By  C,  T,  ONIONS. 

It'il/i    Mniitf   Ittitatrtlliont. 


THE    AUTOTYPE    COMPANY, 

74,    NEW    OXFORD    STREET,    LONDON. 

luoers  anti  RuiMiishers  of  Repr&€iuctions  of  Famous  Works  of  Art  ixy  the  Autotype 
Process  of  Permanent  Photography* 

ARTISTIC    CHRISTMAS    AND     NEW    YEAR'S    GIFTS- 

fisA  Atitotvi>o&  iim  ahv  iv*  n^Ltcptablt.'  Prcf^i^iit-*,     Tbuir  artt^iic  tliiir.u  ttr  rejidtr^  tUctti  c^iictuUy  ALUUiblu  fur  dccurulivu  imriwacs  in 
1  tjLBte,  whilst  thtfLr  miKiiMrHte  ami  brlu|p!  theru  within  th^  runcti  iyf  most  I'lVcra  of  Art. 

Full  tKiftk^nlfliri*  of  all  the  Crjin|«iiy'i(  Puh1ttj;iitfutie  una  ktven  in 
-  rOTYPK  FINl  ART  OATALOQUE.     No«v  lt««(iy,  NEW  KOITION,  wilh  upwnMii  i*f  im  MlahLintn  Ptiotc^ph*  of  "SaUhh 
otirf*^i»  ikiid  Twj.nt>  ttitci>  Tint   Ul-uu^k  ItlnfttJiitiour..     tW  vufiveiiicnce  uf  refereticc*  tbo  PiibUottluiift  ure  nrmn^cd  idpfiA£i«tlc%ll>  under 
ttU  N Mii th .    P«»t  (tls ,  0\ E  ?S  1 1 1  L  L LV <  i , 

THE     AUTOTYPE     FINE     ART     GALLERY, 

74,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  WX. 

3p«B  Pre©  Dfl^lly  ftom  10  to  e.  A    VISIT   OP    INSPECTION    INVITED. 


[be  Unlvmity  Correspondent 

>URNAL    DEVOTED    CHIEFLY    TO    LONDON    UNIVERSITY    MATTERS. 

An     excellent     medium     for    advertisements    of 

POSTS     VACANT     AND    WANTED, 
Issued  on   the  1st  and  15th   of  each   month.      Prioe  Id. 
!&.Ri:.Y       SUBSCRIPTION,       POST       FRSE,       2b.      6d. 


Publishing   Office:    157,    Drury    Lane,    W,C, 
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BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

irnit^rMtfif  nf'  LfJtifiitn'y, 

YORK  PLACE,  BAKER   STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
Tbe  College  proTidei   initruotii>n    tvT   Btndentfl   prepiiTiiif   for  ihe 

Me<iJc?ine^  iilto  imtractitiiD   in  nibject*  of  Gcner&l  Edycatiim. 
Tbere  ii  ft  Triining'  Depmrtmetit  for  Teftchfri^  m  Hjciene  Depart- 

D9partm*itt  fbr   Process lonml  Tralnlnif   In  TvACli tnK^. 

Head  of  the   D apartment— 5fiM   M*&t   Mustom.  If. A. 
bttiiltitit»  nta   4itlinitte4   to   th*;  TriLiJsliit;  Couriw  in  ik-tuber  aud  in 

Tbs  Cottr»»  lll^IadBl  f^Il  prrpmrntion  for  the  ExAtufniitinfii  frir 
tlie  Tc^ftclimg'  DiplomAt  fruited  bj  the  UDiTeriitie«  of  London  and 
CKmbridfte. 

Tlir*e  Sclinlarships  of  the  Tain*  of  £S0  cmeb  for  one  year  arr 
offered  for  tbc^  cotinc  bt^fiiniinfir  Jannarx,  19Q7, 

j4pp]kAtioiii  ibould  lie  retarned  nut  Uter  tbin  Decvinbrr  15tb, 
190Gh  to  the  Hr*i>  or  rat  Tmi^mo  nEr*ftruKirr,  from  whom  the 
n«ceB«ary  entrance  toun*  tod  otber  informHtioD  o»n  be  obtaLneil. 

Full  pnrticalara  ou  application  to  tbe  Pammrij:. 

DATGHELOR      TRAINING      COLLEGE 
FOR   TEACHERS. 

OlMUBWELL    GlOTI,    I.E. 

FrirKipal—}iUt  Riao. 

Mittr§*»    of    Mfthcjf— Mill    C^ttFBiiTEn. 

Otber  Te»<3beri  aud  Lpctorsri. 

Ftoti^«8  »  praetical  ^oq/m  of  profeiiional  traiaiiig-  for  T^acheri  In 

6«DoQdar^  Bchocli,  with  abundant  opportunlt;^  for  olati  t^achinf  Ln 

the  DATCHET.OR  (BOQ    popil*)   and  ethfr  lehooJi. 
6TUDEKT9    PREPARED    FOR    THE    CAMBRIDGE    TEACHERS' 

CERTIFICATE    AND    LONDON    TEACHING    DIPLOMA. 
FREE   STUDENTSHIP  aiard^d   annually  tc>  a  UniTtrjity   Gradn- 
»t«.    Alio   A   KINDEROAHTEN   UITJSIOX   preparinff  for  the   Ei- 

ammationt  of  the  National   Froebel  Union.    Alio 

A   PREPARATORY  DIVISION  preparing-  for  Lond*  B,A.   or  Cam 

bridge  Higher  Local  Hononri, 

Fevi:    £15  to   JtSXi  a   year  for  noo  r«aident». 

A  eomforUHe  HALL  of  KESlDBKCE.    Ternii  mcderote. 

ALBO 

SPECIAL  COURSES  OF   TRAINING    for   Teicbere   of  Piano   «>d 
Clua  Sfn^ng. 

THK    INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL     EDUCATIONAL     INSTITUTE, 

TiLOAHTH   Rotn,   WE^ff   EB>siKato»,   Lownow,  W. 

(Recofaiiet^  by  the   Hoard  of   Edocation  li  »  Trainiof  College 

for    ^ecoidarT     Teacher*.) 

Chairtnnn    of    the    Comtnittfe^Bit    W.     Matbek. 

Trraturer—MT.  O,   G.   MoxTKfiomi*  M,A* 

Stcretary—Mr.    AWttua    G,    Stmokm,   M,A. 

TRArNlNG  COLLEGE  FOR  TE  AC  HERS.  f\^^,uupnt-mfJi  K.  Lawiuni  W. 

XIND£RaART£N  AND  SCHOOL.    Head  Mittrft4^\\itt  K.  XttUBb 

^adenti  an  trained  for  the  Examinationi  of  the  Nutionmt  Froebel 

Union. 

TWO  aCHOLARSEIPS  of  £20  each,  and  two  of  £16  each,  tumble 
for  two  yean  at  thfi  Institute,  are  offered  annually  to  Women 
StedeDta  who  have  paiied  certain  recogtiiied  Examinationi. 

Proipectnaei  atid  partictilara  reg-ardin;  the  Special  Claiiea  and 
the  Sabolanhipe  can  be  dbtainei  from  the  Frikcifal. 

ITNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,   BRISTOL    Se^^iotml  Combes 

**  are  org-Aniped  for  the  Matriealation,  Prrltminnry  Sctfintiflo, 
t9t«rinec|iate  Arti.  tnt#nn«dmt«  Soience,  latFrEaediat*  ryivinity, 
^B,Dh}  and  B.A*  and  B^Sn;.  Degrcr  Examination  a  of  thu  Cniteraity 
nf  London*  for  the  Cambrldfe  Higher  Local  E  x  ami  nation  i,  asil 
f«r  th«  Training  of  Secondary  Teachen.  Coir  poait ion  Fee  for  rtoh 
«f  tbe  kboTe  Oour»ei»£]3  1 3s,  per  i^teioo.     Re^iitratlon  Fee,   One 

Oomplete  Three>  Yean'  Coarapi  are  arran^d  for  Citil.  Minlnft 
IfeolianlcaL  And  EJeotrioal  Enginterin^.  and  Conreea  for  Stndentt 
in  tend  in  fr  to  be^come  Arcbitecti  and   Survey  on. 

The  Collefe  it  the  only  Inititation  in  the  Weet  ef  En^Und  wbi^Jb 
providee  complete  Medical  and  Dental  CorHoula. 

The  Wnrk  of  the  Women  Studenta  it  under  the  euperrUlon  of  a 
Lady  Tntoif. 

For  ftiH  Information  aee  Frfiip*^s?toa,  whfch  will  b§  forwarded  free 
on  applit^atinn.     JAME§  RAFTER.  Rej^iitrnr  and  Secrptary. 

Sipht     Singing    and     Ear     Training —Free 

l>i^iM.i>ii!tM[ir*ii  jA'*.«imm  tn  4  CUm  nf  C  hlMrcM  hy  Fhask  iinwu; 
Km\.  ^Muflif:  Mfluitc^r  in  fiinoiidHLrj^  .VIi-niK  liyndo^).  Piiri,vll  Ri  10111. 
■Jj,  UkHM^Rfi  MTARtr,  LoMmS,  W.,  dnWy,  Tk'coiijlMir  SI  to  Jiinuitrv  ^. 
l^JriiMin  U  L  TinA^  ^i?Uhi  jifiijD(?a  to  SUff.  M'i<ik-  Teacher*  and 
StudeuU  invited  to  bo  |iiv«(^»t* 


BIRKBEOK  COLLEGl 


1 


'4pb;,  Utt<| 

iCtM^H 
P«f]i^H 


BREAMS    BUILDINGS,    CHANCERY 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON*— Ci>nnic*  of   InBtrnttian  h^  \k 

iaatloti  for  tho  Sc|en<3c<,  Arta,  atid  Law   GefTMa,  ladfl 

nia?d  Teaobera  of  the  Vniteriity. 
Well  equipped    Laboratoriei    for   Dbetnlitry,      Experlaeatal 

Zoolog-y,  Botany,  Oeologj,  HiDemlorf^    ■»<*  Maiallwu 
LECTURES  I'll  P^iliticiU  EcijnoniS',  Cof»ittictri*l  Gt'intfT^pb/,  t 

D}itikTii|itty,  Et|uity  and  CowTevkincutg,  Lu^^le. 

LANGUAGES:  Luting  Grey  te,  Fmnd*.  C^njmu.  Spimlab,! 
CONJOINT  BOARD  :  Lvctiireiaahd  PmctLcnl  WurklbCti 

SCHOOL  OF  ART  (tJayjuid  Ewiiinj^),— Drawiuig,  P*; 
St'Kkllitig,  Ltfo  Vlm^m,  Wtnid^C^rving',  ate* 

CIVIL  SERVlCE.-AwifiUnt  Kor-TCior  of  l^xea,  ^mlmti 

rrqjipgcf\iJ  Fi-ic\      Olffn'tii*  3*^  {b^t  pott   'u/,)  ,Ai'.  uppi^^€ti*t 

KING'S    COLLEGE,     LONDOW 

(UnlTcraitj'  of  London L 

DEPARTMENT   FOR  TRAINING  TEACHERS  FOB  SEOI 
SCHOOLS. 

TbeorT^  Proctive,  and  Hiitorj  of  Educfttion — J.  W.  Aiual 
Pffif^Haor  of   Eancation   (Head   of  the   Departraeiill* 

Ethftj*— Re*.  A.  C*Li>£catTt  D.LjIm  D.O..  Profeawrr  «[  M^ 
Moral  PhiluJophjr. 

Ptjuhi^h^gy^^.   S.    Mtem,   M,A.*   M.D..    Profe-Mor  «f  P^ 

The   De|inrtnifnt    it   re^ogtiia^'d    by    the   Board    of   EdneM 
Tmininf   Colkge     for     Secondary     TeaoberB,    mnder  th* 
Ri-piatration    Ecgnlationi.       Tbe   course,    wbici    Isdiiito ' 
Wurk   in    ieeoadary   lohooli,   e^ctendt  oTer  one   *icad«Bia|  | 
irioning   in   October  or  January*    It   ta   vaitaible   f«at 
preparing   to   take   tbe   Teacher' i    Dtpbma^    Onif*ra!t|ir 
or  th&  CcrtiEoatc  of  tbe  Tcacberi'   Tntinlaff  Sfitili«it^J 
of  Cambridife. 

The  fee  i9  £2D  for  the  year,  if  paid  in  *df" 
giiineaa  fier  terra  {three  tenni  la  the  ye»r^  App 
hi*  mftdc  to  Pnor.   Aniifoow,  Ring^i  Collcire,  Strand, 

INTERNATIONAL    GUIJ 

Tlie  liitdntJillHttHl  ttlfcra  h»   Enifll»h^iiticikltiir    Anida 
cNcjufFe  ii(  Itistnittlfui  in  thf  Freneb  L>*iiguH|^e,  Llt«r«li 
Uy  Fieneh  t' uSver»l{y  Ft- 1 ffi^jtsu h-!!. 

Th«  Dlploftift  which  thti  iiitlM  grmttt*  mt  t1l« 
■«safon  fL»  ^.uidentft  who  aic  f^iiin  1  ri|k4M'    uf  t««^bkaf 

E<'>^]i.-h-hfnMkii»K'  r-'nt^trlfii  b  recoifnl««(t  Uv  liie ^ 

Council  «f^  th«  aoard  trf  Cducatioei.  ' 

TVii'    liMLl.l   aUo   im.-ji'in.'!.   ^tl,l<it':lJt!»    fur    ihf     Dlpl^tiltt 

fl^anciitftea  ►^t  tin.-  Sitri.,.MK\ 

lull  fMtt^^||l:l^'*  iif  fhe  t>i,ijr«tP.  h  l   4    Ji   .,  tmy    ho   h^A  i 

til   thtt    .SE'"|£fcT4RV. 

CHURCH    EDUCATION    CORPORATlOfr ' 

CHERWELL    HALL,    OXFO 

Training  Calleffe  for  Women  Secondary  Ttaiclwi 
Fnnfj'/ja/— Mifsa  CathehjsK  L  DonD,  M.A.,  Ute 

at  tho  Unlyemity  uf  3taiiche«tcr. 
Student*  iire  pre  parcel  for  the  Oxford  TesicJter'*  TH^4 
bridge  Teacher »  Ctrtlfiiuit*-,  thu  T«wber'«  iJlploma  «4 
of  L4  n d L I n ,  :iiid  t lu'  1 1  i|^l tuT  K 1 1 icbel  Ce rtlfjcate-    l^irtlc  ~ 

ROYAL  HOLLOWAY  COI 

a  XIVERSITV  OF  LOXIMJNJ. 

The  LENT  TERM  MEOlNS  <m  JaWAHV  ;iU,  .... 
t'rtjKircj*  Studuiiffi  for  tUo  Lund^pi)  Ot^i^rve*  1i\  ^leucv  ai4 
iikjrtjitii  of  iht?  OsEfijrd  llntnurr  Exjtij)matlu|^. 

Elcveti  Eiitmnec  ^S^  b<i)«ir^jii|ir>,  rr**n:i  dp  to  £rtO  «  yo 
nuinl>er  f*i  Riirwirle*  of  m^t  ni<jre  x\mn  £JJi^  lonniae  Imt  \ 
lie  olTert'd  f<jr  com|)^titiun  tn  June,  IWT. 

Fiir  further  imTTicnhr*;,  i\ppiy   ttt  Ifa?  SaeiucrAnY* 
OilK-gio,  KiiirlefSeM  i>recii,  Surrey.     ^ 


SECOND-HAND    BOOKS 

New  Books  at  26  per  eent 

GlH'CATlnNAL  UOOKS  (imh 
ExAmlnallotis  (Eknit^tjtjftry  nad 
appmvaL     Liiitt  free,     m^te  wai^t 


fiT   H^ir  Prtee 
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8SBS.J.M.DENT&C0.S PRIZE  BOOKS 

^ote,—MesMrfi,  */.  31,  nent  «t'  Co,  ttiit  be  piraftett  to  »eHd  free  on  ttpplicuiion  a 
I^ttil  List  of  Prize  Book^^  at  fill  prives  from   Sijrpence  to   One   Ouineit, 


&E  B0OK»  UyGiTMA9<}irEHbv.  With  miitierous  Coloured 
-atkiiiA  by  Mill  [CENT  *3WKBin, , 

X«.  and  X«.  Gd.  net. 

SHAKESPEARE    FOR   CHILDREN.     B> 

i  HfiFKMAji.     Ell  po^'kotAlile  volumea,     Clotii,  li. 

]*.  ikl.  tiut.  CuplouAJy  tUustnited  by  Wai*tkii 
1,  Doha  Curtis,  ARTKifR  ItAt:KlTJt,3<,  H.  Anhino  Bkli,, 
EtOBiK^jt,  4fet.'.  I  Tifrtve  ri3^i4iii«rii  Jftfic  Hmtfy. 

la.  Bd. 

TLE  FOLKS'  FAIRY  ST0RIE5,      With  many   tllu*- 

IB  iu  Dtloii!T»  jiurj  IWrnMi  iind  White* 

ND  GIRLS*  FAIRY  STORIES.     With  tdJiuy  Ulu^tm- 

n  Coktuti*  iiiid  Bhiok  (indl  WlUte. 

CAMINNY  BOOKS,     Writu-n  nnd  niuEtTntcd  In  Colour 

AHLEH  RunjNsu?;,     Threo  VulunnjA.      Price  Is,  lid.  net  t«fr 


BOUNCINQ   BABES. 
PECULIAR 


hANClFLL   FOWLS. 
PIQOIBS. 

■•  6d*  net,  Cloth  ;    2s,  net,  T^eatb^r. 

CLASSICS    FOR    YOUNG    PEOPLE.      %Mih.    with 
ed  Fmntispicco  aud  numci\!U,i  IlluAt rations. 

Ss.   Bd.   net. 

E  BOOK  OF  COURTESIES.     By  Kathahtm  Tvs^n, 

puTiierou!^    ]11i.]gLt4iitiim»    iMid.    I>ecorHtioi>ii    by   CHAHi.Ea 

<ios. 

-DEN  WORLD.     Vctscb  for  Children.     By  lU  i  r    II.     r- 

FrubtlBpL^Fe  by  Chakliqi  Uouinho^. 
3ATUN*     A  Story  of    I'nrslfil.     By  Mary    B^^almoni, 
^hnjitbii]t«ct]  b;  J,  WAtTEB  Vlmft. 

IE5   OP   THH   TOWER-     By  Violkt   BaooK*-H(T«T. 
ufuiy  IUu»tmtUjnn. 

3»,  0d.   aet. 

i»     By  Aii.i  HTA  Ki  EiJf,      lllufttrfcted  by  Fatten  Witaojf. 
►RY   OF   THE    SWORD.     A  Bo<.k  for  Btiy*.     By  T.  &. 
I.     tUusirated  hy  Ci.  W.  C,  lJrTt.iiiK«ns. 
^S  BOOK  OF  SAllNTd.      By  Willtam  Castton.     niu«* 
by  T,  U.  RoBiNsuN. 


3s«  Bd.  net— ro^j'Nii^eif/. 

PRIVATE  BOBS  AND  THE  NEW  RECRUIT.      By  Mabil  C. 

BiBi  Hi;soi  oil.     UbistrAted  by  H,  31.  Bfcot  k. 
A5INETTE.    A  French  Story.    By  Mn*.  .h  G.  Fmazer.    Ulkjiitnittid 

by  H.  M.  Choi  11. 

4s.   Bd*  neL 

THE    NEW  WORLD    FAIRV    BOOK.      By    H,  A.    KKSfNKPi* 

HluAtiMte^i  by  H.   H.  Miliar, 

STORIES    OF    EARLY     BRITISH     HEROES.  Foiindi?d    .m 

ikuifTrey  of  Mi^UJiiuuth.      By  C\   G.    HAftTLtv.  Illiiatratt-d  by 

THE    TRUE    ANNALS    OF    FAIRV*LAND.      Favourit*  Fi*iry 
Talf*  newly  collected  and  very  tuily    llliiKtnitud    by  ChaiiLki 
HuiiiiKFH>K.    Three  Vi»lutoe«. 
KINO  OBERON.        KINO  COLE*        KINO  HERLA* 

Ss*  net> 

FAIRY  GOLD*  Old  KnifUhh  Fniry  TdcUp  Bulottcd  and  Edito^i  hy 
K»3sEnT  Uh%«*     Uluiitniilutia   in  Cobiur  and   UJie  by  UKAbEHv 

COLK. 

DEWrs  CHRISTMAS  TREASURY,  EdUod  by  Ei^wawd 
HiTToK.  Umwiiigi^  in  Lloo  lUid  Colour  by  ft.  Asminu  Bki.l.  th« 
BnaTUKafi  RaBtxj^h,  L\  E^  B»i*rK,  &4:.  In  m  huidsomoly 
designed  eovor. 

UNA  AND  THE  REO  CROSS  KNIQHT.  Storiei  from  Spenser  » 
''  FrtiHe   Qu«m&"     By    N     G.   Bo  vi«b  Smith.      niu«tr»ted  by 

STORJES  OF  KiNO  ARTHUR*    Retold  frotn  Malory  by  Bkatrkk 

Clav       lMi]i<tinteil  bv  htiHALlKTlS. 
THE   ADVENTURES   OF    ODYSSEUS.     Bttold  for  Children. 

llhl(lUj4ittid  by  CR/liltLEH    ItoblNHt^K. 

DON    QUIXOTE.      Ct:it vaster     Nrtrr^tl^o    eondeii«od    for  Young 

Riaidci^.     With  4i>  Bluiitriitioiift  by  VT.  H    Rmuis-jox. 
DICKENS'S  CHtLU'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,     With  ITO 


fii^  r>y  1 
AIRV 


QRIMM*S  FAIRV  TALES.    EdUcd  by  Mabiav  Ki»wabi>K8.    Wltli 

j^n^  niiJT*T;:itii.Hs  hv  U.  AKxisa  Bill. 
ANDERSEN'S  FAII^Y  TALES.     Edited  by  Mrm*  BaoaH  LeeiAA, 

With  V\t  ril<i>itrAT]^i.na  l>v  the  BnOTHKH^*  Bfjmsm>Sf. 
THE  SCO  TT I S  H  C  H I E  FS,     By  J  as  k  I'ortkm.     With  m  BlujitPit- 

tl-ijia  liy  T.  lb  R{)fi[»,io^. 


._«■  EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY,"    Cloth,  Is.  net;    Leather,  2«.  net,  per  Vol*     l5o  VoU.   ready. 
Plt-a.'if  write  for  List.     Bwikt^ise  for  tK>  Vols.,   IGs. 


write  for  DENFS  PRIZE  LIST  and  EDUCATIONAL  CATALOGUES,  find  also  for  a  copy  of  DENTS  XMAS  LIST, 
in  Colours,  with  a  Specimen  Coloured  Plate,  post  free  from 

.  ]>ENT  &  CO,,  2,  Aldine  House,  Bedroi:'€t  St.,  l/ir,G* 


AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN   TEACHERS, 

pwcetiiedt  of  n  Cummfttc«  appointed  by  tbv  Teacher 0^ 
0tga    of     Precepb>Tfl,     HDadinistreaftea'     AsBuciMtion, 
bMini  of  Aflaljititit'Ml«trDfljs«a,  A»d  WuLah  Cdunty 
Sohucdi  Ajisooiution  ) 

ddrett—ri,   Gcrww   STaiiT,    Lonnxm,   W.O. 

Rt^ittrar-mnM  ALICE  M.  FOUKTAIN. 

}f  bna  been  efttiliUshed  for  the  purooift  of  te^Dmbllnf 
ad  work  without  QTineoeiMry  oqit.  AJi  feel  bhTe  there. 
Ql^ted  00  the  kwett  b&ilt  to  foter  the  WDrkin;  PLpeniei. 
i««t  of  Pablio  tad  PrifBte  SflhooU,  a&d  Par«aU  r«qoir- 
,  QF  Te»chen  aeekicg  AppointiaeDti,  are  iJiTlted  to 
Agency. 

Qfetvt  and  Tnlned  Trmobere  for  Sohooli  and  Prir^te 
liting-  Temoheri  for  Mtiiio,  Art,  and  other  ipecial  lub- 
a  Tetcberi  of  rerloTie  D»tlon»Btiei;  Sinderffnit^n  aad 
*t  Hn  oil  tbe  Reg^letef,  and  #Tery  tndeiToar  U  njmd*  to 
i^lt  emadidit^'i  for  &nj  Vftt^nnqy, 
hiffr»1iipi  mad  Tnniferi  tre  4rr«Dged. 
oter Tie wi— 10.30  ».m,  to  1  p.m.,  »$id  S  p.m^  to  5  p.m. 
itii  3  p.m. 

ANDS,  BADGES,  CAPS,  k 


M 


ftsal«  Prices  through  Manufacturer**  A^ent. 

rr,  1,  Arijudel  VlUsa,  ChplmBfotd  Ro»d,  a.  Woodforti,  N.E. 


LONDON    COLLEGE    OF   LITERATURE. 

LontfaD  Office— 

23,  BENBOW   ROAD,  HAMMERSMITH.       M 


NflMt  Exarnination  for  Preliminary   or  Diploma  will 

be  held  in  January,  1907.  ^H 

Particulars    from    Secretary,  ^^ 

JOINT   AGENCY    FOR   ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 


d 


J?^i*imr— K.  A.  VIROO, 
Low  coxDmiHsicioa,     Llbctnl  diAOOUBt. 

IlendmMteni  hivvtng'  viiUiUiidw  un  their  nt&flli  and  AMLcbuit^Mjwtent 
fii:^ekliijif  AptJiilnlmvuta  Arc  aakod  to  cotEHnuiitoate  with  tho  REtjiimtAtiu 

fXfice  hours,  9.30  Ji.m.  to   j,30p.m,  ;    ftatwrdnyi*^   SUSO  a,ni.   io  I  jnm. 
liit^^rvlcwe  g«n«FaUy  bctwi^eii  thosiu  boiii-B,  or  by  Hj^wclal  uppoliitmeut. 

Germany.— Frau  Han,  Ncuwied  on    Rhine, 
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CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRE 


Now  Ready,  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  xll  +  IW.    Price  28.  net. 

THE       TEACHING       OF      MODERN       FOREIGN 
LANQUAQE5     AND     THE     TRAINING    OP    TEACHERS. 

By  Karl  Breul,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge  Uuiversity  Reader  in 

Gei-manic. 
Extract  fi-om  Preface.—'*  In  this  third  edition  I  have  not  only  carefully 
revised  and  largely^  added  to  the  lectures  printed  in  the  previous  editions, 
with  a  view  t<>  oringing  them  up  to  date  and  of  makiu«r  them  as  useful 
«nd  suKgestive  as  lies  in  my  power— but  I  have  added  to  them  an 
enlarged  reprint  of  my  lecture  *  on  the  ti*ainiug  of  teachers  of  modem 
languages'  which  wiis  originally  givou  twelve  years  ago  to  members  of 
the  College  of  Preceptoi-s.  The  last  chapter  is  an  improved  reprint  of  my 
aketch  of  an  ideal  •  reference  library  for  a  school  teacher  of  (icrman ' 
which  I  hope  will  be  found  as  widely  useful  by  yoimg  teachers  in  the 
future  as  it  has  been  helpful  to  others  in  the  past." 

Now  Ready,  Vol.  H.,  Text  and  Notes.    Crown  8vo.     Price  (Js.  net. 
The  Text  only.     Price  '2e.  net. 

THE    BOOK   OF    ISAIAH    ACCORDING    TO    THE 

SEPTUAQINT.     (Codex  Alexandrinus.)    Translated   and   edited 
by  R.  R.  Ottlky,  M.A. 

VoL  I.,  previously  published,  contains  Introduction  and  Trans* 
lation  with  a  Parallel  Version  from  the  Hebrew.  Crown  8vo. 
5s.  net. 


Now  Reftdy.    Crown  8vo,  Sii  neL 
A  NEW    METHOD   OF   TEACHING   CHEH 

IN  SCHOOLS.    Bv  A.  M.  Huohjcs,  B.Sc.  Loud.,  fldene 

of  the  L.a€.  Hecondary  School,  Eltham ;  and  R  Snout,  E 

Science  Mistress  of  the  North  London  CoUeffUtte  SdbooL 

Extract  from  Preface.—"  In  thia  little  book  we  fcewe  en 

to  work  out  a  new  method  of  teaohing  elementeiy  eiw 

schools— a   method   based  entirely   upon   the   priaelple  «f 

from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  .  .  .  The  ehildrea  hdk 

by  step  their  knowledge  of  many  chemical   enbetaaeee  «i 

have  themselves  prepared,  and  of  which  they  have  temaA 

perties.    Only  in  a  few  instances  are  the^  given  a  new  1 

and  even  then  it  is  introduced  in  connection  with  their  « 

a  historical  standpoint,  or  became  it  is  need  in  a  mum 

process.    In  this  way  the  children  are  taught  to  realiM 

science  is   intimately   connected  with  their   everyday  lift 

Cambridge  Tracts  in  Mathematics  i 
Matliematical  Physics. 

General  Editors  I  g   j,  whitta«b,  M.A.,  F.RA 

No.  4.  THE  AXIOMS  OF  PROJECTIVE  GEO* 

By  A.  X.  Whitbukad,  Sc.D.,  F.R8.    Ppu  vili  +  M.   Demy 
covers,  2s.  <{d.  net. 

A  Pi-wtptctut  of  tht  &!rie*  mU  be  tent  on  appiientitm 


CAMBRIDGE   LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  JULY  AND  DECEMBER, 

The  Pitt  Press  Shalcespeare  for  Schools. 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  Glossary,  and  Index,  by  A.  W.  Vbrity,  M.A. 

IT.    Fifth  Edition,  t  SHAKESPEARE.— KING      LEAR.       Third 


SHAKESPEARE.-A5  YOU  LIKE 

Is.  ikL 
School  IPo,W.—"  A  model  edition." 


SHAKESPEARE.—  KING 

Is.  Od. 
Book-Man. — "  Mr.  Verity  is  an  ideal  editor  for  schoola." 


The  Pitt  Press  Series,  dc. 


DE  FOE.— ROBINSON  CRUSOE.    Part  I.     Edited  by 

J.  Howard  B.  Mastkrman,  M.A.    2s.  [Prtliuiintinf. 

MACAULAY.-THE  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME, 
THE  ARMADA,  and  other  Poems.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Flathkr, 
M.A.     l8.  Od.  [PrdiuUnai*/. 

GOLDSMITH.  -  THE  TRAVELLER  AND  THE 

DBSERTED  VILLAGE.    Edited  by  W.  Murisox,  M.A.    Is  Od. 

[Junioi'tt. 

SCOTT.— THE  TALISMAN.    Edited,  with  Introduction, 

Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  A.   S.   Oayk,   B.A.       [Junioi$  and  St:nior4. 

GRAY'S  ENGLISH  POEMS.     Edited  by  D.  C.  Tovky, 

M.A.     4s.  [artiiofs. 

MILTON.— PARADISE  LOST.  Books  I.  and  II.  Edited 
by  A.  W.  Verity,  M.A.    '2s.  [Heaiors. 

Notr  Riivlii,  a  it-UAw,  ictth  an  App^mlix  on  the  Trarhiag  of 
Moil'^i-ii  Lnnffnn{/'«,  Oj/  t'louilftht/  Bi'n'^ton,  M.A. 

MALOT.— REMI    EN    ANGLETERRE.     A    Selection 

from  SntiA  FainiU*     Edited  by  Margaret  de  G.  Verrall.     2s. 

CORNEILLE.— LE  CID.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Xute«,  by  H.  W.  Eve,  M.A.     2s. 

HAUFF.  —  DER     SCHEIK     VON     ALESSANDRIA 

UND  5EINE  SKLAVEN.   Edited,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by 
Waltkh  RirpMANN.  M.A.     28.  ikl.  \Jv.mor». 

SCHILLER.— WILHELM    TELL.      Edited    by    Karl 

Hr>ml,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D.     i»8.  6d.  [amnion. 

SYBEL.-PRINZ   EUGEN  VON  SAVOYEN.     Edited 

by  E.  C.  Quui(Jiy,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     2rt.  Od.  \S*-niors. 

THE     ELEMENTS     OF     ENGLISH     GRAMMAR. 

With  a  fhiipter  on  Essay  Writing.     By  A.  S.  West,  M.A.,  Trinity 

College,  Cambridge.  Extra  fcap.  8v().  28.  Od. 
Athfiitmui.  — "  We  are  jilcased  to  «ec  an  enlarged  edition  of  •  The 
Elements  of  English  Grummar,' bv  Alfred  S.  WcNt.  It  is  .1  go<xl,  solid 
book,  which  has  had  wide  iM^puiarity.  This  editi(»n  contains  a  new 
section  on  Eswiy  Writing,  which  strikes  u.^  jis  thoroughly  i^ractical,  and 
»uj»i>lying  a  needed  protest  agjiinat  preciosity  and  allimiveness.  " 

A  Chajjffir  on  Eftsay  Writiinj,  fttf/Hiniftli/y  32 />/>.,  4</. 
AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS.     By 

the  Hiinie  Author.     100th  to  125th  Thousand.     Ik. 
Srhoof.nnn »■,:—"  It  \»  a  capital  little   work,   which  we  c.ui  heartily 
recommend." 


Author.                            Kork.  Eoitob. 

^^trmti)^^!^ .,. }  Ho™«u8  and  other  Stories  G.  M.  Kdwai 

Caesar  De  Bcllo  Galileo.  Book  V 11.  A..  G.  Pbsxki 

„         DeBelloGallico.  Book  VII.  S.  8.  Shucu 

(  With  eotnplttt  Vocabulary.') 

, De  BcUo  Civili.    Book  I...  A.  G.  Pbskkx 

Oloero    DeSonectute. J.  8.  Rkii>.... 

Horace Epistles.    Book  I E.  S.Shvciu 

Vercrll   Aeneid.    Book  IX.  A.  SnxswicK 

Also  an  Edition  with  complete  Vocabulary  ,, 

ISuripides  Iphigeneia  in  Aulis C.  B.  &  Hu 

Herodotus BookV E.  8.  Shucki 

Homer  Iliad.    Book  XXIII O.  M.  Edvai 

Zenophon  Analtaais.    Book  VI.  ......  A.  P&ktor  . 

Book  VI G.  M.  Kdwab 

(  With  cohiplete  Vocabulaty.') 

CAESAR.— DE  BELLO  GALLICO.     Book  Vi 

Text  only  of  the  Edition  prei»ared  by  Dr.  SHrncsrw 
Syndics  of  tlio  University  Press,  and  published  in  the 
Schools  and  Training  Colleges.    8d. 

VERGIL.— AENEID.    Book   IX.   The  Text 

the  Edition  prepared  by  A.  Sidowick,  M.A.,  for  the  Synd 
University  Press,  and  published  in  the  Pitt  Press  Series. 


The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  d  Ca 

ST.  MATTHEW.     E<lited  by  Rev.  A.  Carr,  Mi. 

Two  Maps.    '2s.  net.    Smaller  Edition,  Is. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.     Edited  by  I 

J.  R.  Li'MBv,  D.D.    With  Four  Maps.    Ss.net.    SmaUerl 

THE   EPISTLE   TO  THE  GALATIANS.     « 

the  Rev.  E.  H.  Pebowxk,  D.D.     Is.  net. 

The  Revised  Version. — School  Edith 

ST.  MATTHEW.     Edited,  with  IntroductidD,  Kc 

Maps,  by  Rev.  A.  Carr,  M.A.    Is.  6d.  net. 


""A  Library  of  the  publications  of  the  Press  is  now  open  at  the  new  Cambridge  University  Press  Vy^arehouic  In  Fetter  I 
Any  book  issued  by  the  Press  may  be  seen  there;  and  it  is  thought  that  this  opportunity  will  be  valued  by  schoolmast 

will  be  cordially  welcomed. 

LosDO^ :  CAMBRIDCiE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  WAREHOUSE,  Fetter  Lane ;  C.  F.  Clay,  Maxagki 
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BLACKIE'S   LIST 


NEW   AND    RECENT    PUBLICATIONS 


k.    FIRST    GREEK    COURSE, 

By  W.  11.  |>.  hor^y,  l.ttMV,  Headm^^tJer  ttt  Pcrtie  GvnmmAr  Hchiml, 
CdiDhncl§(c.     Obiwu  i^Vii,  clntb,  35,  6d«  net.  [Jh*i  rrHtlf/^ 

^rtuptk'd  tvs  fuirt  uf  hL  roforniL^d  HL'hotil  tnurrlcLtlum, 

:XCERPTA    BREVIA. 

B/  W.    B.  S.   Jnsit-i  and   JL  Parker  Si^ITH*     Cmwu   Jito,  iclotb, 

dPtart  L  tunjilMts  of  aliort  xmatng^  ftuitiibk  jTfir  Jenrpers  on  thptr  flnt 
lnetii>u  to  ji  LAttn  text  ^fter  a  yonr's  coni-ae.     P'lrt  IJ.  L^iiituln^ 
whiih  thruw  llgl:it  uirjti  Korn:ui  Ui^roi^,  arrangvd  iti  climno* 
order. 

IE    LATIN    HEXAMETER. 

Hi!,'      !   !    --irh   F-irms..      tntoHeiLved  fur    i:^tudeiit'i  Own    Nt>teek 

fly  -.  K    \v  ■■^8nh;t.  y\.A.     2s. 
[K.ti.— Thii^  b(Hfk  i£  in  tlft.Hfl  UFiu  at  Eton  nin^  Cliriftt'rt  Hui+pitJvL 

&ROES    OF    EUROPEAN    HISTORY. 

By  A.  K.  HrH'E  Mo^cKEkKr.     Cmwii  ivo,  clolh.  Is.  9d.    {JttKt  rfufy. 

ISiirupe  frcira  the  Emrly  OmnirtR  of  fireecf  with  AhU  tr>  the  Cinsat 
I  of  the  Preiicli  lt«Tt>lut,iou,  tnnlnty  In  thij  form  of  ]yr>^raphknil 
cbea  of  FiLtniMiH  Meii^ 

IGLISH     HISTORY     FROM     ORIGINAL 
SOURCES. 

{Bo<*K  l„  B.C.  54  to  A.O.  1154.) 
Edited  by  IL  ih  MonoAN,  D  Lltt..  WhU»?lft  8cho.^,  Ci^.ydou,  mid 
%  j;  Daxlry,  B.A..  Whitgift  SchtM^l,  Croydon.    Crown  8vo,  elath. 

I  attempt  to  ciiabte  lbi5  pupil  to  juiqidrv  bUtciHcal  knowlcKlifc  first 
the  titltj  BuggoetM,  by  mumm  of  E3itr&et«  from  tho  tbiglnjil 

llYSTEMATIC    INORGANIC    CHEMISTRY 
FROM    THE     STANDPOINT     OF     THE 
^  PERIODIC     LAW. 

i  T^At  U.M>k  rnr  Al  vaiHjtxl  Students     lly  \L  M.  CHAVKXt  D.Sc^  and 

,  ff-  i-ANi>iLH.  fi J^:-     Chjwu  Svo,  doth.  6s.  net 

.EMENTARY    MATHEMATICS. 

By  A,  LiLJHjtTO.M.  Cunt^dnbiu  Aljfxjbr^  uii  to  guiiclnLticH,  and  the 
»  ■*ib«taT*C9  oi  iSutUd  I  nnd  lU  ,  wil)i  Similar  Figui-BAiuid  Meu«ui%^ 
[  tioii.     Crown  Jliro,  dotb^  2s* 

TEXT-BOOK    OF    ALGEBRA. 

EiiJKKJyinir    Cniil.k     at]d      ^tbt'^    !!i'.tUiti,iij'^    siiirl    AprHc^tloiiJi    to 
AriOjiik'erie  nhiUSeiiinotry,     Hy  A.  E    Lj^vx-,  M.A*.  formerly  H™d- 
mnuflvT  *>t  ytiitTi-rd   tlruinraiir  iichooJ  :   Author  'jf  '' L»>'n|f'»  Aiith- 
[;taetic/'  "  l.jiyng*  Euclid."  &c, 

:  1. :  Up  til  atid  liRludtiti^  Kfuiy  Qij&dratlc  Equatluni.    Crown  3*vo, 
,  witb  <>r  witk«njt  Ajiij«eii4,  2sl  6d* 

INTRODUCTION    TO    ALGEBRA. 

^  By  R,  If.  BRitffjiftnv  SLA..  U,>k\,  F.€.Ji.     Crown  svo,  clothe  ts. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GOOD  POETRY. 

Beloetwl  mid  edited  by  E.  F.  DAVire»iiK,  M.A.     f  s.  Od. 
Tlio  Not«i  furtn  a  Kp«ctd  feature  <^f  tbU  book.     They  alioidd  svrve  ft 
doiible  par[HiMci,  in  prat w ting  the  pupil  im^iitiHt  tbt"  dnnnEer  o|  **  Iteming '" 
f}fj€try  without  uodflnttatidijig  JsL.  iitid  »t  thu  &(iuio  tJtue  guldit^g  tLe 
teacbeF  iu  prc4«atlng  the  piLKJtoa  to  the  put^ilei. 

LA    FRANCE    MONARCHIQUE. 

^ukctli'tiH  ivutii  forty  I!ifitiirtsiii$.  MemufiriAt4».  and  Letter* Writers, 
^0.,  glviti^  a  ppiiigi^!«.»iifv  vivw  of  tbtf  French  Sjiirit  fri^ra  Enrly 
Timet  to  the  Kevolutioii,  Edited  by  G.  H.  Powkll,  B.A,,  4tidi 
<NwAi,D  Bk  Powjlll,  li.A.     Demy  'ivo,  cloth  j^ilt,  6s.  net. 

FRENCH    READINGS    IN    SCIENCE, 

Si*le«  tiini-*  fruin  ?5i.^itfr"titii-  awI  Tecbuic'tL]  Wrlfcr*.  Armiigcd  imd 
Edited  fiPf  the  u«tc  «f  .stuUentr-  lly  m  V  I'avicn-UavsKt  l*ri»cijNiJl 
of  KeuiiingtLtu  Cr'UL'hiiiif  CollutfC-     C'ruwii  f>vo,  cluth.  3$.  6dt 

A    FIRST    YEAR'S    FRENCH    BOOK     ON 
THE    ORAL    METHOD. 

All  lllu^itrnted  Fioiich  Cuur><j  uu  ih^  N\'W  ML-th4jd.  by  A.  U. 
Smith.  M,A,    Cppwu  mv-.,  duth,  Is*  6d, 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  COLLOQUIAL  FRENCH, 

By  A^eJEHT  TimuAiLLE,  M.A.  A  LUmvcrvAUounl  French  Coura**  03^ 
the  New  Methiid.  With  brief  piy*»4Jd|i*tic  Grikmra  it  ikwl  Fhfmetla 
V»r.!ibiilary^     Cr»wii  Svu^  cioth.     tlUj^mted.    2s. 

UN    PETIT   VOYAGE    A    PARIS. 

By  MAR<irKBiTi£  Nisrr,     With  V2  fuU-pa^t!  Uliiitmtlonftjind  ?^«*bu- 
Ury.    Is.  6d- 
A  hrincbtly- written  aciL'ouut  of  a  flmt  visit  of  two  chJldnjn  Ui  rariA,  oy 
tho  inithn^r  of  "Tlie  FroUL'b  Fktiire  PrimcrB, ' 

LA     VIE      DE     POLICHINELLE     ET     SES 
NOMBREUSES    AVENTURES. 


r.irl>i^AVs  Kmn  I 


is. 


HISTOIRE  DE   LA  MERE  MICHEL  ET  DE 
SON    CHAT. 

Far  E.  ok  la  UttKiLLiifti:.     Is, 
Tlie  )ibf»ve  twt>  Atori^x,  pjjnilftr  with  gencTHtiifni*  i»f  Freiicb  children, 
are   tvproducud   with  their  ikwh    charHc-ttH^ttt'    llhislmtkAi^    rieh    In 
imnibtir  a*  ill  fuiity.     With  full  V.«"rtbntary  ^nd  ijMe6tiot]Hi*lrt.\  hat  no 
Nott.'*i. 

MOLIERE-LES    PRECIEUSES    RIDI- 
CULES. 

Editc^j  by  It.  It.  Clarhs,  H,A.     8d. 

A  PAGEANT  OF  ELIZABETHAN  POETRY. 

Edited,   with  Mi    IntYoMiCKwu,   by   AitiiirH  ^1  aoSft.    Citmii   Svo, 
sumptuously  btfiind  in  <jn&rtDr  vuiluni.  0s.  niit. 


Jl    NEW    SHAKESTEARE    FOR    SCHOOLS. 

HE    PLAIN    TEXT    SHAKESPEARE.." 

THE   GREATER   PLAYS>      TEXT   ONLY.      NO    NOTES. 


Price    4d.    each. 

Ic*Rra.  BL/kCKtK  &  80N,  Ltil.,  have  th*a  pleaaur©  to  annoiiiic*^  the  publication  under  tti©  abore  title  of  a  new  edition 
pliakiwpear©— *rext  only— at  a  mcMknite  pi  ice.  1*1-        1 

The  Text  folio wi  the  wtiU-knowii  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  SHAKESPEARE,  omilLiJiK   everything  tindyairabl©   m   claat 
linj?.     The  Seriea  will  iijchuk  ;  — 


C£    MERCHANT   OF   VENICE. 
ILIUS   CAESAR. 
YOU    LIKE    IT, 

IIOLANUS. 


RICHARD    ff. 
RICHARD    ill. 
TEMPEST, 
TWELFTH    NIGHT. 
HAMLET. 


HENRY  VfIL 

KING  JOHN, 

MACBETH. 

KING   LEARp 

MIDSUMMER   NIGHrS  DREAM. 


Please  write  for  mfornnation  regarding  latest  Educational    Publications  to 

BLACKIE     6     SON,    Ltd., 

50,    OLD    BAILEY,    E.C, 
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vui 


MR.  MURRAY'S  LIST. 

CATALOGUES  AND  LISTS  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


By  5.  O.  ANDREW,  M.A., 

Geometry  28, 

Aa  Elementary  Treatise  oti  the  Theory  «tid  Practice 

An  Miiiii&n  kUS  Anntrrr  it  pitbii0htfi  fot-  th^  var  tit  JVctrA.  ,t,  purr  2*^  <>^ 

Tho  pr«*fltit  edition  ha#  Iwen  rcTJsod  und  re*JviT*iigvd  througbcmt  in 
ACt^nlaiioo  with  the  movt  recent  niflttiudH  ot  t&hdhing  tbe  subject.  Nuw 
dUtrniTriH  and  new  exttdi«H«  whbtt  Uumlier  over  odo  thaumikd,  hA\& 
tieeti  kdd^. 


By  J.  H.  LEONARD,  B.Sc,  and  W.  H.  SALMON,  B,Sc. 
Exercises   in   Physics  It. 

For  the  Use  of  Schools.    Chiwn  8va 

A  ietit»  of  carufuUy  ^^dui^tcU  ujiitiuploft  iot  home*work  or  duu^wariE 
whether  a  nlaim  lext-'boak  1>  vwsd  or  uot,  Um.j  be  obtnlnod  with  or 
without  \ 


By  S.  CHRISTINE  BOYD. 

Word   Pictures   in    Rhyme 


-    ■■-?     in 


(Ca^a«Hea   Rlmeea)*     With  lU*  Tcjet   ii     i  ■    - 

Fhon«9tic  TypOj  I  UuitmtluiiB,  mud  TmHiqi-  e  Bm  \'  vu. 

A  csdllftetkm  ol  tljtiptt,  uiigiii&l  mu#p^^^pt  for  i.L.,..,vu  ^-^fcuiuixi^ye  t^i 
lava  the  Fkendi  las,^uK|^e,  |>rtnted  in  pbonotlc  And  in  ordluaij  tj|i«, 
and  actscnniiaaJod  by  iUuttratfoDH  apecliUly  drawn  for  thp  work.  A 
ftUptilanienT  for  tetchen,  axplafntng  ihc  prlnciplw  on  which  tho  book 
U  baud  and  giving  hlnbi  for  it«  lute,  1*  oImo  luvlnded.       {JuM  pvbHsiitiL 


By  W.  MANSFIELD  POOLE,  M,A,, 

^aiiflr  i^WfA  JtfujifrT-  at  the  Bayat  Ka^it  Cotttfft,  &»im^e. 

Grammaire  Fran<?ftUe  EUm^ntaire  2s.  6d. 

A  Ntw  ElyriietitJi]^  i'rt'ntb  Omninjiitr  '.<n  yivd^m  lAm^t  ^rittijij 
cntiitilf  in  French,  with  iituuk«ri^ii»  Ex^ft!l*o»t  *Bd  iuteuded  for  tbti  u»u 
of  flcholarv  up  tn  fc/iiH ecn  or  Sftovu  jcatv  of  »§«. 


By  H.  C.  WYLD.  BXKtp 
Historical  Study  of  the  Mother  Toogtte  Ts,  6d. 

An  tntroductJon  to  Philological  Method.  Crown  «to. 
The  object  of  tbla  btsMjk  in  t**  give,  lmI  \.i  lii^Xmy  o|  otir  Ungtia^,  but 
wrrnu  In  dilution  B  of  tbc  point  nf  view  fmni  which  the  hlstorj'  of  ii 
iajigui^ge  feb<juld  ht  Btuttled,  &nd  <A  the  |>rLxicl|i&l  pcitntu  f>f  methixl  iu 
ayeh  a  itudy,  and  t^  prapara  the  waj  for  the  begf  imer  to  the  vtiidy  of 
it  least  Kimfl  of  the  greitt  writers.  l/iMf  jrti6fij.Aei:f, 

The  Place  of  the  Mother  Tongue 

In  National  Education*  ISi 

A  PAOiMhkt  contain  big  auggcaOriot  fur  a  w^he4D»  of  IbHtruottou  In  iba 
Engiuh  Uo^mtg^o  in  Secondary  ^hnoh.  {JmmI  ^btiikiKK 


THATCHER  and  SCHWILL'S 

General  History  of  Europe 

Hi:vj,st;i|  ?ujd  n4i;ii'tt.'d  tL,  tilt  Il.■iJui^clluu^^ '    ■'   (■ '■    'i-h  Coll«ge9  arui 
SJ-fAiouiB^  by  Autiic  a  EIaimall,  51, A. ♦  CI  Hitfflrd*     Wlrh 

Dtbliitgraphiea,  Ma|«,  Oifnisiitugic*!  Tsib|.  -vo.    CtnupJ^st^  ^ 

Mft,  ;  ur  F*rt  L,  Tm  METirt.VAL  FkHiop   ii:Aj^iiou),  As.  ;   Part   II,, 

The  two  puts  of  thl«  btwk  ouif  tww  \k  obt»tii«d  aeparatel^-  u  ihown 


JOHN    MURBAV,    ALHEMABLK    8T.,    LONiMJN,   W, 


'•EURESO"  MARK  BOOK 


•ri*, 


Am 

PREPAMTM 
For  Private  and  Public  Schools. 

f -.,....'/''  rw«prr.^  tf  CHARLES  M.  PARK5^  I 

I^HIS    Book    has    bfl«n    specially   planned    t©    ttt 

long-fell  want  for  a  tHorou^litr  »r«t««i««i 

eoficia*  MArk  Sooh. 

Tho  ^'  KurSio     Mjirk  U^^nk  -Mid  lieifiatfif  wriU  eti*lil« 
without  c?«jniutthig  the  Fonn  Master,  to  «e«  at  a  tfl4l3f«  t^| 
which  i^neh  pui*^!  i*  makih|f^  ini't  '"  .HLn^ivtM-   wIiltt 
i^troijjf  iHiIi]t4  lk%  an  f(wr  «.■  il  t*  [■ 
It  will  further  ntfitt^  j»  fternuu* 

ttrnily  fttJit'ii^  'lif  ci-ory  |iupll  Iti  t^i^    - :         .^.    .. 

tiijide  lit  ntiy  tinat?. 

Thft  price  Of  the  Mark  Boek  1^  2s,  Sd.  n«t» 

Preparation  Book  45*  pet*  dox«ii*  . 

Tho  cost  of  btith  I*  inth  fly  c^vt'i^i  hy  iiiaklug  a  emllll 
ft<:h  pupil  for  tlic  riciwiniti^Hi  B(K>k. 

The  following  are  ex  tracts  from  letters  from  HeidMl 

**  An  cTttsjlltfut  rij>tcin  for  Miirkit  and  Het^trtfi  :  «  <v4tf|« 
reciHil  ol  tbe  pupira  «cb'jo)-{;ouFBa  au4  cbar«ctcr.  It  en 
TiiMter  to  twe  lit  A  jflmney  what  prugteu  a  boy  H  lual^ngv  *a 
be  uoeds  vztra  itttuntlou." 

■^TbdlKflt  tioofc  I  bave  yet  leen  to  l»elp  a  m«*tcr  to  Im 
eTer^ptroMiit  ditHcidty  ot  maikiiig," 

'*^  1  am  very  pleated  with  the  Cupy  of  Mark  ltegli4:«f^  a^ 

hiiVQ  iHscn  goiid  L'uau^b  to  forwiinl  uie.     E  bave  ocataiftM 

much  ea«t  and  am  Jio  pleved  wHh  tht?  ByaCaiD  that  1  tntvatf 

the  «ame  it  once.     It  will  be  a  lavlntf  hitth  of  time  aii4  IMm 

W,  E,  iusuenriELO,  M.A., 

Milton  Uouw.  Watford. 

*'  F<>r  Vith  boakft  1  hairc  nothing  hut  pnlstt :  the  Prrt^imii 
l?t  [in  fij^t'isJlQnt  tdsa."^' 

"We  b«vo  iw*d  four  Mark  ami  Proip»fm«tfln  B<^ak«  (or  1 
th»«  term* ;  tfaey  giTc  n*  e very  s«t|j|a<;tiDa. " 

'*  Yoiir  f^parAUon  Bookahar?  b«eu  In  uae  hene  fijT  two  t« 
should  not  niiwllku  to  tie  wlth»iiit  them' 
-— ^ 

RELFE  BROS.,  Ltd.,  6,  Charterhoyse  BaildiDgs,  KM 

LONDON,  EX. 


Cnjwn  tKlavu.     IOk  imt^ti*.    50  liliiii»lh*tioit<     C1*.*th* 
Slt  uI'  MoiEi.?i  OF  Kvit.   IDs.  ed. 


SOUND     AND 


By  W.    EDMUNDS. 

**  Wu  hav«  Gi«ver  read  a  bettor  niJtnjuU  of  hjtttid— tbiA  la 
likely  to  be  cmi>prchen'1ed  by  ordinary  teachers  and  tciio 

HAILL1ERE,   TINllAUL  St  C(JX, 


RHYT 

baaiia 

boMj 
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One  Eighth  Page,  or  Quarter  Column    . 

Smaller  Spaces  pro  rata* 
Terms  for  Series  of  Insertions  on  AppliCfti 

The     SCHOOL     WORLO     \&     puMlshed     01 
first   day  of   each    month. 

Adveiliseineiits    should    reach    the    Adverti^ 
Department  of  the  Magazine  by  the  M^  I 
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Prepaid  Subscnptiott,  including  postage,  81.  ] 
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3IE0RGE    PHILIP  &  SON,  Ltd. 


I  Pu  bl  Isheri .      He  m  Y  4 1  " .  ■  1  -'t  ]  i ,  price  tta  ►  net  (pofct^igo,  Oi  \ 

GRESSIVE  COURSE  OF  COMPARATIVE  GEO- 

PHY  ON  THE  CONCENTRIC  SYSTEM.  By  I\  II. 
ntAS^y,  IV A.,  A"'^i^n4Tlt  Mit^tvr  nt  MiiUern  C  4kjj:y ;  ktu 
Mtiouer  o(  Qucfen «  C>^UtgL\  Oxfurd.  All  thu  imiltcr  1r 
igied  OH  fl  ])iTijjt¥«»lve  nml  cfHit-ciittlc  syRteiu  ia  for  Jiuiiur 
wa;  a«iiJ  i*  for  MMcll&;  (*.  &  and  e  for  Seraiom)  in  tXx  partu,  one 
icb  Tsrm  <jf  a  two  ycAr*'  Cnurse.  The  work  ift  illUBtrnted  b>' 
^etures  kod  IMagi^m^  t«  the  Text,  aii^campnnk'd  by  172  Ma|H 
DiAinriLiu*  la  Cuiuur,  with  iTidcx,  tbii  whole  formiag  a  Cmh- 

A  Li»^  published  In  tepuvte  pnrta  u  und«r. 
T*;xt  cinly,  3*.  tSd.  Dot. 
Philips'  PrcfirrssBiTO  Atlw  of  Comi*mtlTO  GMgraphj.  175  Map* 


PHILIPS'      COMPARATIVE      SERIES      OF      LARGE 

SCHOOLROOM  MAPS.  Ai*  cntirtjly  Ntw  and  lirifflTiftl  Serlc* 
C'njSijl lining  Pljisjr.d  with  rultih^id  Geirfjfraphj,  Phjrs|iJ«l  Feattirw 
BpecUUy  prcitttiiieut.  PoHtiokl  IkiUfidaHea  die&rlv  ahawu.  Uui* 
fnimiity  uf  iSoHile  HBti  Cumpmifiou  of  Area,  Cox^ml  Belection  atui 
8|3«Ulng^  of  NiautiM* 
r*<  tV^fifn'tpiifi^ai   Tta^fiff  nAyt  I  "We  are  dulighttid  tu    ecielre  i^  w+'^U 

trijipt  prliited  in  this  conntryt  whkh  cwji  be  thuri^tviifhly  reciimnKRidvi]. 

Tijfrrci  cut  Iv  na  lidiiltJitioii  iu  ndvtilnff  tdidlc^ra  to  aeleot  Uil4  iKirka  ^.tt 

Send  fijT  D^H'tifaivr  litti  with  munpff  Btfiian  nf  Mftp, 

PHILIPS'  RELIEVO  TEST  MAPS  OF  THE  COUNTRIES 

OF  EUROPE.     |iJ*"rU.     !''^mim'U\.t  jyr<. 


Oid^^aiziH,  Hfl   tkl.  n«t. 
L    Texte 


only,  ^,  13d.  liet. 


NEW   uCCm'ATIOXJi   HJU  THE    LITTLE  <INES. 
Just  KiildbSied.     '2*.  «W|,  n^t  (p^Uge  J|d  X 

SfTHMlC   APPROACH  TO  MATHEMATICS,    By 

H  L.  SkiMERVKiL.  Wtih  ?i  I'rcfpnij  by  Mari  E  iJnOLi.  4  Ctilgurvd 
■ft  aDd  Xiyni«n>u«  Ubi«trarioufi. 

bovf  tcxt-lH'fjk  li>tri>ducu?i  u  new  Aud  dcligbtfully  <sducutiv<j 
on  ftrt*  Itifunt  SthtHtN,  Kindergitrtens,  ftiid  K«in(«.TiL«i.  By 
rith  eolonred  thn-u^-iji  iiiMin  the  CEirtl*  ilei^ii^nvd  tu  acconipriny  the 
Ittle  chlldi-eti  are  aulekly  t*ughl  tho  ttrt  ^>f  Oeonietric  DcMlgti, 
hi«  wny  i*  pr^^luted  *  faculty  which  wlli  ftive  them  nn  Intuitite 
coD«tri]ct)ve  prin^iplfHi  litnl  iiirtifetic  Qxirewaitm  likely  tu  bt3  of 
9  thetn  in  after  hfi.^     /»iitj*ji^'J'wh»  .rV-^  fwi  ftppfimiian. 

Fc>tp,  4 to,  doth,  i*J,  uei  (puiitAgft  Sd.X 
,  WORK.     A  Criurse  of  Practical  Work  in  Winditig, 
tUig,  VUHiujg,   and  *S«wtnir  thi*  luntfrial,  fo'^winif  a   valuAme 
!ton  t'i  tho  lUt  *tt  ^dttcAtive  ticcupAtiuu^,   with  tVi  beautiful 
^mtlt^ns.    By  M,  Swasjsill. 


PHILIPS' 

CHALK, 


rmre  tnUremled  In   tftP  SeteatffU  TuMcttnz  of  Qeoj[rMphy  mhottl4  Mtnd  ftyr  Mfswrs-  PHiLlPS*  Dexcrtpthe  PamphlH^ 
**Jffl^Frii  MfthodM  of  Ttaching  Qtography,*'  which  will  be  fanmardtd  gratis  oa  mpplUttilott, 

tE    LONDON    GEOGRAPHICAL    INSTITUTE.    32,    FLEET    STREET,    E.C, 


fNOW    READY, 
y  ftvo,  Lloth,  pric«  2  s-  0ci«p  free  by  post. 
The  CALENDAR  of 

;  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 


I 
I 


MAP-BUILDING  SHEETS.  FOR  USE  WITH 

2~  t»c>rU.      /^ro.'jii*Wr* /j-'". 


PHILIPS'    ATLASES    OF    COMPARATIVE    GEOGRAPHY, 

CotDbining  Phyi^iciiKwith  Pt^Utif^d  ItL'tiigraphy,  hj*  ni>w  required  by 

thd  Board  of  EdinrHtloii  itid  the  Ljilvcin^Lty  'LochI  SxumlnatSrin*. 

Hlit*  of  y\Afm,  11  by  1>  inLh^a. 

PHILIPS'  ELEMENTARY  ATLAS  OF  COMPARATIVE 

GEOGRAPHY.       3r>    FLATEii^    cmtjiiiiiiiif  over  SO    Miltf^  mul  I»i:i- 
ipru.vtJtB,  witn   h  \4ti^%  uf    liUrodnetui^-  IxstterprcftA.    iatltf  covor,  i*» 

London  mid  Provincial  Editionn,  with  jidditLunAl  LdjmiI  JU*pa» 

1».  nut     Zf*i  fi^i. 

PHILIPS*  JUNIOR  ATLAS  OF  COMPARATIVE  GEO- 
GRAPHY Mi  PLATE.s.  .nuitahijjiif  oi>wjinirt  uf  "*>  ^h\\*^  HnrJ  Mia* 
^rrjiiiLii,     with    >i    pnt"*?!^    tif     Introduf j^rv    Lttttrpr^v^ja     jiiitl    index. 

Liiop  duSli,  -1^,  :  KUttU  iNiurd-i,  2s,  4L,|, 

PHILIPS'  MODERN  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  COMPARA- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY.  ^**  iKaittiftilly  COLOURED  FLAXES,  con- 
tuinlnK  '3*'  .\lii|i*  Jind  Dlnj^nifitft,  with  tiitrvx)»TetuT]i' LuttcrpfcM  and 
compkt*  liides.     Cloth  titiiudi>,  ^  fid. 

Spefimtn  M«p,  mih  Frotptvtug  pgat  jVf«. 


POR    THE    YEAH    1906. 


jrni 


CONTAli^IKO 


atton  FaBpectlng  the  objecti  and  operationi  of 
College,  Liflti  of  OtflcerB,  Examiners,  and  Hemben, 
ReguLations  af    ihe  v&rioui    EiaminaUonv,  ftc,, 
1   an   Appendix  eonlainlnl  the    following  Exam- 
Jon  Papers  t— 

I  tcit  ilI  ExaiainAtionof  Te«.ch«r«  for  DlploiiiB4t  Mld^umnjflr,  1005. 

lib,  do.  do.  Chrintnuu,  1^6, 

i  Htl  nt  EiuirMlnnthjti  of  PnplU  for  Gertiaaitn,  MldiutntiKrr,  I90b. 

iKi*  do.  do.  ChriatniMi,  iWi. 

»»etat  PndeMluuttl  Prellminjirj  KEuainatkai,  Karch,  h>05. 

Do.  do.  do,  Bept^ijibcrj  190^^ 

I  tet  iki  Lower  Fortni.  BzunlUAtlon      ^,        «.,  Midsummer,  1 W5, 

D«.  do.  ...        ...  Chrt»tma«,  IDOIp. 

S,  4*  B,  and  ^  m^y  be  had  i«parHtely,  prirt,  fri»  by  pcwt,  7d.»ch 
tat,    Nui.  7  EUid  S,  pticii,  tree  by  p(»t,  4d.  ^Jikdh  muL 

XIploma  Paper ji  are  to  b«  had  only  In  the  Calendar, 


I 


UONDON: 

HODGSOH,  89,  FarrlDgdoD  Street,  London,  E.C. 


MACMILLAN'S  BOOKS 

ON  ' 

GEOGRAPHY 

FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS, 
AN      INTRODUCTION      TO      PRACTICAL 

GEOGRAPHY,     By   A.   T.  Simmoss,  llSc.  atid  Hmai 
Kti  MAUhsoN,  M.A.     3s.  6iL     Key^  3a.  6iJ,  net 
*,*  The  ^Jti^rci^es  m  tftis  book  ifisfude  th»  ftrnctiCQf  worft  mggttated 
(ii  t/)f  l^egufatfoni  issued  bg  t^e  Boarti  if  Ettucation 

AN  ELEMENTARY  CLASS-BOOK  OF  GENERAL 
GEOGRAPHY.    Hy  U.  H.  Mat,  D.Se.    3s.  ad. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY.      By  T.  H.  Huxlet.      Revised 

hy  I 'rot  R.  A.  Olt^^o^^Tn^      4  s.  9d* 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE.    By  J,  Sime,  MA.    2s. 
GEOGRAPHY  OF  AFRICA.    By  Edwaro  Hkawood. 

ALA.     2h.  d.l. 

ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY  OF  INDIA,  BURMA, 
AND  CEYLON      Hy  II,  V\  Blanfoiui.     ^s.  6<l 

MAN  AND  HIS  MARKETS- 

ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH 

COLONIES,    liv  »i.  M.  DAWs<jy,  LUD.,  and  A.  Suthmb- 
LANti.  M.A.      2s, 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


By  Prof,  L.  W.  Lydk, 


By  Prof.  E,  0,  K, 


I 

I 
I 


I 


MAPS  AND  MAP-DRAWING,  fiyW.A.ELDERTOK.  Is. 
MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD..  LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S 

BOOKS  FOR  SPECIAL  EXAMINATION 


CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS^   July  «  December,  U 


The  Gospel  according  to  Su  Maith&w,    The  Gretic  Text, 

Wirli    iJiti'uxluctloti  ivtid  N'otM.     By  Ruv.  A.  Sloman,    ],Ptt* 

The  Acts  ^f   the   AposUes*    Authorised  Version,     With 
Note*.     Uy  T.  E.  FiYi:,  M,A„  and  Ktv.  a.  S.  Wvltolk,  M.A. 

(/ujiio)"  tlit^'^  F*)Vni'^*")  .,.  .,.  ...  ..h  ---  ii  ,,1 

—  The  Greek  Text*  With  Note».   By  T.  E.  Pa^*:,  M.A.  (Ji(n*tfr 

pf^kt^  ;*f-:ji<o*)  ...  „,  ,.,  ,^^  ,,*  „.  ...  ,.,  »*^ 

The  Epistle  to  the  Dalallans,    An  Eiutiiy.   Hy  K,  H.  Auewtitn, 
D.l>.    {Sstnim)       t, .,. uet 


3     G 


De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe.    tPM$.itifiartfy  

Macaulay's    Lays    of    Ancient    Rome,     By    W.    T.    Web^ 

"  The  Amiiidui/')    (/'jt/nuMMt^y)         ^„        „,        „«        

Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It,    By  K.  Dviottro^*    (Jii»*i*r 

tjjof  ^Sti'ii.rp.  >  .,. 

King  Lear.    By  K.  nkMiin.s\    {S^turu) 

Ran  some's  Short  Studies  of  Shakespeai*e's  Plots.— King 

■  Lear,    n^^tti'ti)    ...       ...       ,„       ._       ...       ..,  sow-iBd 

Scott's   Talisman^    Witli  IntrodQ^tUin  juid  Noboii.    (/trnkir  ami 

Goldsmith's    Traveller  and  The   Deserted   Village.     A« 

Sou  they 's  Life  of  Nelson.  M.  MA(-MiM,Ay.    (>n,(ir)  .,, 
BfJHon's  Paradise  Lost.    Books  I.  and  II.   M.  iiAnmLtAx. 

Cray's  Poems,    'i.    LiK.\[>^ii iw.    i\^.*ini-) 

Kesfleld's  Outline  of  Enj^llsh  Grammai**    iAdnptei/  m  the 

^Plciilti.i^Attrv  iiiui  Jnnnty  Lft*td  fi,ftintiiki£ttfni§i  ^^,  ...  ,,. 

KBY,  rvr  TtNulierT*  »m\y.  2r*.  «tr|.  ntrt. 
—  Junior  Course  of  engllsh  Composition*    (A^fmtfnt  fa  fft* 
JtiHtof  CottrtK)       .,.         ...         ... 
* 
Kit 


1     U 


G  N  o  til  smm— iwf;rt  »,.i. 
Mosfleld's  Senior  Course  or  English  ComposlUon, 

KEY,  fiir  Tdftchefi*  ontj%  In.  iicl. 
Manual  of  English  Grammar  and  ComposUlon^C 

KEY.  fur  Tfru.4itrs  t^uly,  i*.  M.  net 

- —  English  Grammar,  Past  and  Presont 
KEV,  tur  TmihiiTf,  only,  2a.  t-d.  Hh  t, 

- —  Errors  tn  English  Composition 

Caesar's  De  Betto  GftlUco,    Book  VIL    •?.  Boito 

De  Bello  Civil  I.    Book  L     B.  Mofrmoitaar.    (« 

Virglls  Asneld.    Book  IX.    H.  M,  BtufH^s^n,    |/« 

Clcero^s  De  Seneotute.    E.  S,  Swrcitiirai^H.     |.Sr*i«i>J 
Horaue's  Epistles.    A.  a,  Wii,Ki?t^.    (Sr^i»w-> 

Xenophon's  Anabasis.    Book  Vi     O,  U,  Kai^i.    {J^ 
Eurlpldes's  Iphlgenia  at  Autls,    E.  &.  Ej^ti^xd 
Demosthenes's  First  Ph Hippie,    T.  GwAntiir.    iSmit^ 
—  Phlllpptc  L.  &c.     J.  K.  SAjcmi5.    (,s>*»wr) 

Second  PhUlpplCp  &e.     J.  K.  ^*siivs.    <5«^fii6r>      .. 

Homer  s  Iliad.    Books  L.  tX.,  XI..   XVL  to  XXIV    3  \ 


CornelHe's  Le  CId.    0.  E.  Fa^na.  ht.    (>'+'.- 

Schiller's  Wllhelm  TelL    li  E.  F^^nm  lu     (S^.. 
Wllhelm  Tell    W,  11.  Cabui  til    (^fi^of) 
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Kingsley^s  Water  Babies.    (fVr^ ,.,.«*♦->.>   Sa.  tid..  *^.  tid.»  2b. 
Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night.    K.  0iqi(iMTt»N.     ^/iin^#r  aurf 

i'H-jrt**jr|  ...  .,,  „.  ...  ...  ..,  ,,^  ,..  ... 

—  CorlOlanUS.     K.    DKntirTOK.    ynni*irtin4  &i:^it*ry 

As  You  Like  It.     K.  Dkkjuton.     Uitnlvt) 

Scott*s  Talisman.  {FrtUmif^arft  *%nft  Janim  ^  Abildgcd.  l*.  t^ti. : 

v%'ith  liitrrHlntfkiii  mid  Xote*.     By  F,  Jom^wj^.     H.  *Sd. ;  cuio- 
Ijk'to.  wRh  Nolcs,  iL*.  tkl. 
Byron's  Chllde  Harold's  Pilgrimage.    Catit^JHi  rn.  mid  IV. 
With    Iiitnfduetiiii]    »n4    Nsitwt.       By   \^mt  E.   E.    MoiiHih. 

(/mm.iV.-  (fjir/  jCr..npjr)  r-.  ...  .„"         ,.,  

' —  Chiide  Harold^s  FLlgrlmage.    r^ntoA  llt.iiiid  IV.    Idltird 

hy  J.  tt.  KowLKfi       (Ji*miiri\,,d  ^mm\      „ 

Chllde   Harold's   Pilgrimage,    canton  I,  and  IL   E.  K. 

Tennyson's  Select  Poems.    H.  B.  Gicourk  m\d  W.  H.  Hadow, 

—  Poetical  Works*  ctlubo  Edittrui,  U.  'kl  \  jmi*1  Jklinoi  Enli- 
tiou  oi  Tciiiiyw>ii  H  Wurkft,  Part  T.,  2*  i«d.  (cMiitAltii^  '*Tlnj 
IjAdyiifSliBlott"  and  ©thtft  Pikjiii*^  <ijjtl  **  EiigUAh  IdyU  "  Mid 
riThvr  Put' mix 

Arnold's  We  rope  (mn  twined  tu  '*  r>mroattc  mtd  Litttr  Poenti'). 

(ifMi.pjr- ffj*.^  iV-iuVjpj-J  ...  _.  „ ^        fMjt 

Johnson's  Ltfe  of  MlUon.     K.  DKinnTOK.    {Jmxmm^kft  Bimm} 
Hilton's  Samson   Agonfstes.    U.  M.  Pkkcival.    {Btnhr) 
' — Lycidfts.    w.  Hiij.ma    i.s^iy*my 
Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.  F.  G.  iilELBr, 

{lir.tflw)  ., 

Gosse's  Eighteenth  Century  Literature 

Kesfleld's  Outlines  of  English  Grammar        

k Manual  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition 
KEY   ■^>,  .Hi   net. 
Oral  Exercises  In  English  Composition    ... 


I    U 


E:  9^  O  E^  1 8H -^  ^-^^ '' u^^^. 
Nesneld's  Junior  Course  of  English  Composition 

Senior  Course  of  English  Composition 

KEY,  1h.  (It  [ 

Errors  in  Ensrilsh  Composition 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.    Greek  Texl 

JiiLindiKlun  uiifl  NttcH.     Bv  But,  .V.   6*u>M.^x.     (/^i 

.S--"'->  -         ..       '  .. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatian$»    Revi$«d  T*xt.     wu» 

duj-^Titui,    X*)tt:i,  i\\\A    [JbAortutJuLis.     Uj    Bivlirp  Lull 

The  Epistle  of  St,  James,    Greek  Text.    Wttb  Itttt 
finrl  NiitvH.     By  RteV.  J.  B.  M  ..Vnft.    \iiftimc\ 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Greek  Text*    wtyi  x«i 

r  K.  IN..K.   (y,'r.up.  r-.,,^  ,v,M.r,->      

Tho  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Authorised  Version,    W'U 
By  T.    E.  pAtii   »na   11*?^.  A.  S.  Wai.kii.k.     (f 

Jii#i404'p  find  ^ainy\         .^        ...»        .f.         ...         ,., 

Caesar's  Gallic  War.    -^'hk  Uojfu  rtud  a,  S.  WAtro&fc  J 

Gallic  War.    Book  V.    C  C^ciiKrit.    (/*»ni»r) 

Virgil's  Aeneld.    Book  IX.    u:  M. 

.l^fHiOi^  ,„  ,,,  ..,  .^4 

Livy.    Book  V.    M.  Aliohu.    fS/*i**ir),.. 
Hori^ee's  Odes.    Book  IV.    T.  E.  Pmji, 

Epistles.      A.  «.  WlUKinSM      if<f, tmr) 

Sophoeles's  Antigone,    ^l-  a.  Bj^vnitLii,  II. A.    {U*k 
Euripides' s  Medea.     M.  A  BAvnitLi>.    ($nt{«r) 
—  Medea.    A.  w  v^KitMi.    (^aiop) 

Perrault's  Contcs  de  F*Jes.    Li.  E.  FA^5i4t  ur.    (Av-* 


K1«m«fkfewy  ^ 


MACMILLAN  ^  CO.,  Ltd.,  8T,  MARTINIS   STREET,   LONDON,  W.C 
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BLACKWOOD  &  SONS. 


THE    BEST    DiCTiONARY. 


[MONTH'S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

»Ol  ftnd  C«ll«Ke  CdiUoni    {Jiawii  i^vy,  \{}bif  pp.,  S«.  i>cl. 
idy  School  edition,       V^mo,  I9. 


HE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD" 

i«  KtliSi'jiiK  (^'..pujitrti.-  ti4  two  vn^iujf-%  3«»  6di  iiL-t  csiL-h. 
r  Ajr  fA#  Londaa  Couaty  C^uncli  EducMiloa  Committee. 
rORY  OF  THE  WORLD,  In  Five  liuok^.  By  M.  H,  mati^y 
pt  of  "SC4»rien  fnnu  K:ux-upcun  Utstori^"  Ac,  itc»  Coloured 
Bipit^cc.  iitiiiitirauK  JlliiHtrntiniis  rttjcJ  Mhtkh.  Bix»k  1.— *Jii  th« 
BAof  thij  Great  ^ca,  1«,  4«l,  lloak  [J.—Thq  IKfuqovcry  nf  New 
dfi^  1«i  Od,  iJHipk  ttL— The  AwaktMiilnK  of  Eurui^,  Is,  8d, 
IV.— Til e  Strugi^le  for  St>a  Fower,  Is.  0d.  li»ok  V.— Growth 
e  BrJtii^h  Elmiike,  2«, 

rORLD'a    CMILDMQOIX     lu  Two  Bo'jki, 

torl«»  of  th#  Falrle*.    lOd. 

torleo  of  the  Qr««k  God*  ftfid  Horo«tt.    lOd. 

With  HMTis(  nil*,  ||li]Rtriif]i*ii^  }>y  BaiSflLKv  Lk  F\hv. 


iKWOOOS'  LITERATURE  READERS. 

'  by  the  Load0u  County  C&umcU  Bducstioa  Commit tet* 

EditC'4  hv  Jons  Aimmi^,  M.A.,  B.8c.,  F.C.P., 
Frofeasor  of  Educatiou  in  the  Univcrstty  of  Loudon, 

FpL  2'2S.    Price  1«.  I  Boole  III.     Pp.  303.    Frico  t«,  ed, 

*  Pp.  275.    Pric«  Is.  4d«  |  Book  IV.    Pp.  ^\.    Frku  t*.  8d, 

LUSTRATEO  CLASSICAL  TEXTS. 


I 


CM9AR-C1ALL1C  WAR,  RookS  L-1IL 
CMSAR-QALLIC  WAR,  Books  IV.,  V. 
CiESAft  -GALLIC  WAR^  Books  VL,  VII. 
OVID-CLEQIAC    EXTRACTS. 
VIRatL-^NCID,  BOOica  v.,  VI. 
HORACE- ODEBi  Books  I.,  IL 
HOiMeR    ODYSaRY,  Book  VI, 

r  UIT I N  R EA D E R<     U i t  h  N <  <t ut. ,  E x l n. i^eH ,nuii  WKn^hnhry. 
.,    P,   Wi[.-*i%,    MA,    Fctlth   lilloitrt      Crijwii    8 vet,  tS-  Qd. 
JfcTIW  SCNTENCE9  AND  PROBE,     With  Vo^i^Tjulao'^     By 
Wii  -.- ..  M  .\      2»,  6d.     AIh.  hj  Two  Purt«,  1»,  Bd,  tiu;h. 

LATIN  PROBE.     By  K.  1'.  Wiihos,  M.A.    2«^  Bd. 

LATIN    UNBBBilB^     Selected,  with   IntrtHluotlOn.  hy   W. 
LK.  M.A..  C]fL»fiic«l  Master.  Glrt»'  mtih  Sohcril.  GI^BgDw,    3b^ 


-UIDY    or    THE    LAKE.       By    W     E. 
'ORY    or    ENOLIBH     LITERATUfTC. 

Kt^.N.    MA,      3s. 

ICB  OF  ENOLIBH  LITERATURE*     By  thi^  ^me      la,  Bd. 
PITARY  GRAMMAR  ANO  COMROaiTlON.     Is. 
1  RASING,  ANALYBIB,  AND   CORREOTION    OF   BEN- 
OES.     liy  l»    >l.  ,L  JAMhfH,  M.X.,  (JtiJihm  bk:htw>l«,  Hiintly,     is. 
ii  Twii  p-ut-^.  Gd.  fjii.'h. 

iMOOL  ANTHOLOaV  iOiaiXi.r  t-  the   Present  flciy). 
LoiiiiA  V,   MA.     In  Two  I'an^,  Is*  tr>ich.     Ui]c  Volume, 
Editli^]],  5s. 


By     J.     LiMJjE 


By 


rrORIAL  HANDBOOK  OF  FRENCH  OOIMPOBITION. 

U^hKi>  MKKriKKt  L.-e»-L.t  Lijcturer  wn  Freim^h   tjajjguag«  and 
iture  In  tho  University  of  St  A^drewji.    ^»,  fid. 
ENOH  VERBB  IN  TWELVE  HOUBB.      By  A.  J.  WvAt^, 
Is. 
r  ftOOK    OF  "FREE  COMPOBITION"  IN  FRRNOH. 
.   EitMOSLn  MATssroN,   B.f^K'L,,  Uoy,il   AciLduinksil   liistitiition, 
it.     ts. 
4ILOItCN*B   OUIDE  TO   THE    FRENCH   LANQUAQC. 

HStX  Q.    FKKttllKR.       IS. 

riOALQERMAN  GRAMMAR  REAPER  AND  WRITER, 

H'l>  T.iH...  M  ..  f'h.li.      J-ui   ■!.      K1   ir,.  riluv.      2». 

IAN  READER  FOR  TECHNICAL  8CHOOL8.     By  E.  F. 

MRRjy NQLINQB.  A  St^ir  «'  Uiv  tn  »  Dutat  CoUe^.  B^ 
v*pN  yxrzEi'ANrtHj.  Edited,  with  Vcxahulary  and  Not^,  hy 
SB ] Pif ly .  M .  A . ,  A bvn ice u  t imrn  mn r  Scln « d .     2s. 

IBN  GRAMMAR.     By  William  A,  Ki^>«pn,    BS.  Bd, 
ELEMENTARY  LEBBONB  IN  OHEMISTRY,     By  W.  L, 

,sr,  >f  .^  .  FKii..|iu,tstci-,Ojikb.iTjiHt-lM.oL  mi]Htr,ttcd.  is,  6d. 
[  ARITHMETIC,  V^^  t^i,  J-aptr,  Bd.}  Ll.^lh,  Bd.  With 
era,  t'loth,  tidp     Anhwan  (epttral^Jy*  Bd. 

ILLIAM    BLACKWOOD    &    SONS, 
l^tf  Edinburgh  ;  and  37^  PatsmoBt^r  Row,  London,  E.G. 


HERBERT  STRANG, 


*'The  best  living  writer  for  boys"  (Sj^a^r), 
"  Far  better  than  Henty ''  {Educatkntd  Thm*), 
•*  Infinitely  better'  {Guardian), 

\\f^  wriUeii  three  stories  for-  the  pre^nt  season,  nil 

BRIGHT,   WHOLESOME, 

MANLY,   INSTRUCTIVE, 

i<ieal  bookfi  for  the  School  LiHrary. 

Herbert  Strang's  Three  Stories. 

ONE   OF  OLIVE'S  HEROES:  A  Story  of 

the  Fight  for  India.     6,  -* 
This  atory  haa  won  warm  cammendation  from  the  Head<^ 


of  rii 


I 


master 

SAMBA:    A  Story  of  the  Rubber  Slaves  of  the 
Cotigo.     5/-. 
Thia  k  the  (ii-st  work  of  fiction  in  which  the  ^usa  of  tht  ■ 
haple^.s  Congo  MAtive  is  ehampiojietl. 

JACK    HARDY:    Or,  a  Hundred  Years  Ago, 
2  6. 

A   bright,    biifltliog    story    of    the    lime    of    N*poloon'a 
threatened  idv^ion  of  England, 


A  NEW  WRITER  FOR  GIRLS. 

A  prii*  ttf  tlOO  wtis  ufTL^red  thl**  jcjit  by  th<J  fiofttrnu^d  fur  the  Bwt 
Atory  fur  g1rl».  Out  of  thu  mtkuy  uiKUitacrlpt^  Mubiiittt«dt  tho  }udg« 
wuru  nmiiiimuuH  in  Encilecthi^ 

THE  STORY-BOOK   GIRLS. 

By  CHBIBTIHA  GOWAMS  WHYTE. 

Fttr  sympathy.  tendcniuHa,  humoMr,  ekvtr  ['hiimotvrtUKtictti,  and  <rjK- 
cellt^nce  of  tone,  itothiti^'  Ikcftcr  tli&ii  thl#  i^tary  1ia«  hccu  wHttau  BiucQ 
thtj  Iwet  iif  diarlutto  Vi'tifif^j.  ft  will  bo  iAr  girls'  hook  at  the  w&UKm. 
liiBiatlfull/  btiuiid  luid  lHuHtnitcd,     6/-. 


A  Fine  Historical  Story  for  Boys* 

FOR   THE   ADMIRAL. 

By  WILLIAM  j;  HARX. 

Thl*  d.v»hiug  sttiry  uf  id  venture  ftijd  luUltrtrf  e3tf*h>lte  In  the  Frtuv* 
Adirtind  Cnllartiy  wuii  the  prij,«  of  £]W  cflartd  by  tlmj  &rH3tin*in  fur  thia 
Ijeat  Btory  fur  btsy^  It  i*  fiill  uf  vfjfuiir  aud  lumRuru^  cvhicus  a  thurougli 
kiinw ledge  ift  n  nnmt  ruiita»tle  p«Hud,  and  Ik  UAd  w!th  *  brightiiefl*  i&aii 
vurvw  which  t^itrrj^  thu  rfudfir  UrtiHtitthly  oloug.     llluKtnitod.     B/-. 

Two  bocks  uf  tmc  ind  worthy  iulTeiilur«ii 


with  fipliited  illufltnitiunfl  by  R.  Muht^is  JtA^rr 

L  BRITAIN'S  SEA  STORY :  Behxs  the  Story  ^if  Unthh 

Heroisoj    in    ^'u^'agiiig    iiiid    JSea-Fights   from   Alfred's 

Time  to  the  Battle  of  Tra^falgar, 

Wlib  im  tutrrtdutrtfou  glvii^  thi;  ntuty  uf  the  Sillitifi^  Bhlpft.     Full  nf 

tffctrriug  advcntum,  kuoih  &■  th&  BAttl&  uf  Sluys^  DtAkp'k  Cht^uiimMrl- 

gAtlon;  the  Ih^sda  of  Gruiiville^  Raleigh,  BUkt,  Rudncy.  Nei^iii,  and 

laniiy  utherL    Ko  bonk  on  uavid  «dvuiitur«i  imd  exploration  of  (}*|tiit| 

v;duu^  luiw  fvcr  \wnm  it«u«d.     B/«> 

IL  TH£  ROMANOE  OF  THE  MERCHANT  VEfH 
TURERS  :  Slorica  of  the  Men  wh^j  laid  the  Fountlatiou 
of  Kugland's  Commerce. 
Ti-ue  ijarmttveji  fruui  HiJelijyt  wad  Pun^hiia.     B/-» 
M  life  tn  *Al'  Pi^yishf^M/n,  rh-u  IttuMtmtfff  lal  0/  ifWji  /bi  Wowji  nfn/  ffirfft 

London  :  HODDER  AND  STOUGHTON. 
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W'  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  LIST  OF  BOOKS 
FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  1907. 

College  of  preceptors,  1907, 

As  You  Like  It-     Hy  S.  E,  Wisijolt,  M.A  «  Assistant 

Milliter  [it  Christ' a  HiwpltuJ.     I*,  ad, 

Coriolanujs.      By   R.   F.   Cholmelkv,    M.A*,    ABslat^int 

As  You  Like  It.     Text  only.     Paper,  M.  ;  Cloth,  8d. 
Coriolanus.     Teatt  otilr.     Paper,  M.  :  Cloth,  8d, 
Caesar's  Gallic  War.    Books  III-V,    E<Jited  fot  the 

Caesar's  OaUic  VSTar,    Bookf*  Vh  tmd  VII.    Edited  by 

M.  T.    lATHAM,  M.A.     Unt/urm  with  iktok*  lEL-V.     In.  6d. 

MarnLioQ.     By  G.  To^vs.shnd  Warveh,  AssiBUnt  Master 
Macaula^'s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.    By  R.  L.  A, 

DU  FoNTirr,  M.A.,  Aj<s{j<tatjt  Mojstei    rit   WliiLheai  i  *:iillcgv.     Cloth, 

Cambribac  locals,  1907. 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.    By  R.  L.  A. 

Ill-  PdNtj/r,     iji.  i;^. 

As  You  Like  It,     By  i^.  K  Wi\boi-t.  MA.      Is.  3d. 
As  You  Like  It.     Teict  onlv.     Pajier.  t}<h  ;  Cloth,  8d. 

Goldsmith's  ■Traveller"^  ** Deserted VUlage*" 

Grays  "Elegy"  and  '*Tlie  Bard."     Paper,  2*1; 

King  Lear.    Bv  the  Rew  D.  C.  Tovei%  M.A.    is.  6d. 
Caesar^B  Gallic  War.     fiooka  VI.  aud  VII.     Edited 

by  31.  T   Tatji^m,  M.A.    I*.  Od. 

©tford  XocalB,  1907. 

Twelfth  Night.     By  K  F.  Cholmeley,  .M.A. 
Coriolanus.     By  R.  F.  Cholmelev,  M.A. 
Twelfth  Night.     T^xt  only.     Paper,  6d.  ;  Cloth,  S*l 
Coriolanus      Text  only.     Paper*  tki.  ^  Cloth,  Hd. 
Childe  Harold.  By  the  Rev.  E.  U  Evkr.\iii>0\vex,  U.A., 

.\Ksiir,:.ui[   Mi1:itL'r  lit  llitl-JCHiV  WchtHili      Cliltll|  3i». 

Caesar  s  Gallic  War.    Books  III-V,    Edited  by  M.  T. 
Caesar's  Gallic  War.     Hooka  VL  and  Vll     Edittd 

hy  M.T.  Tmhsm.  M.A.     1*^.1^1. 

JSoar&  of  JE&ucarioii  Certificate  Etaiiu  fot 
JElementani  Scbool  tleacbers,  1907. 

Midsummer  Night's   Dream.       By   R,    Brihl£y 
Paradise  Lost*     Books  l.  and  11.     By  J.  Sarobaunt, 

MA.,  AhNifltnTit  M4*t4jr  ttt  WewtmliJiter  fek'hooL     Is.  3d. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.    By  C.  H,  Oib»i^n,  M.A. 

it.  dd. 

Hamlet.     By   W.    Hall   Griffin,    Professor   of   English 

As  You  Like  It.     By  S.  E.  Witobolt.  M.A     li,  3d. 
As  You  Like  It-     Ti st  only.     Paper,  6d.  ;  Cloth,  M. 
De  Coverley  Papers,     Paper,  2d,  ;  Cloth,  4d. 
Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner  "  &  **Ohristabel." 

Joint  33oar&— TOiiirersities  of  /DaricbeBter, 
Xii^erpool,  XecDa,  atib  SbeffielD. 

Booka  111,-V.    Edited  bv  M.  T. 


Bouka 


VL  ami  VII.     Edited  by 
Assist^Lut  Master 


By   the  Eux.    E.   C. 


Caesar's  Gallic  War. 

Tatham,  M.A.     l=i.  lid. 

Caesar's  Gallic  War. 

Macbeth,     Bv  R.  F.  CHoLaiELKv,  M,A 

jtt  St  I'jiiil  6  St^hiNiL     In.  3d. 
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BEST  AUTHORS  FOR  SCHOOL 
READING. 

By  James  Ouphant,  M.A, 

admitted  that,  during-  the  years  of 
idary  education  at  least j  young  people 
Id  study  their  own  language ^  not  merely 
tjlitarian  purpose  of  learning  to  speak 
t  it  with  case  and  correctness,  or  for 
al  training  of  the  intelligence  that  may 
id  by  the  analysis  of  its  structure,  but 
the  higher  end  of  attaining  an  appre- 
:  its  literature.  There  is  no  need  to 
n  the  value  of  such  a  study,  but  it  will 
o  distinguish  some  of  the  effects  that 
xpected  from  it,  since  the  methods  of 
tiust  be  influenced  thereby.  First,  there 
■nulus  to  thought  and  imagination  that 
>w  from  direct  contact  with  a  master- 
condly,  there  is  the  enlargement  of 
d  horizon  produced  by  the  incidental 
expression  and  allusion.  Thirdly,  there 
ating  appeal  to  the  sesthetic  sense  that 
7  aJl  genuine  works  of  art.  Every  piece 
terature  will  minister  more  or  less  to 
e  ends  at  once,  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
>fi table  to  seek  to  separate  the  dilTerent 
t  some  discrimination  is  required  when 
nent  has  to  be  made  to  various  stages 
jmcnt. 

be  said  at  the  outset  that  difference  of 
^resenting  broadly  the  periods  of  mental 
nt,  is  the  only  difference  that  has  any 
>e  taken  Into  account.  No  useful  pur- 
>e  served  by  varying  the  school  reading 

to  sex;  what  is  good  literature  for 
\  twelve  to  nineteen  years  of  age  is 
od  for  girls »  and  vice  versa.  Still  less 
*  would  it  be  to  try  to  determine  the 
the  social  status  or  the  economic  pros- 
he  pupils.  It  is  the  birthright  of  all 
ito  the  full  heritage  of  their  country's 

without  being  made  subject  to  any 
?.striction.  What,  then,  is  to  be  the 
f  selection,  and  what  is  to  he  the  mode 
:nt   adapted,   to   secure   that   the   three 

specified  above  may  he  most  perfectly 
?acb  stage  in  school  life? 
6,  Vol,  8,] 


For  practical  purposes  it  will  be  enough  to 
consider  the  secondary  course  as  di%'^isible  into 
three  periods.  During  the  first  year  or  two  it 
is  a  question  of  Introducing  the  pupils  into  the 
realm  of  literary  art  by  the  easiest  and  pleas- 
antest  paths.  In  the  middle  period  a  somewhat 
i  more  sustained  Interest  may  be  counted  on,  and 
a  more  strenuous  study  can  fitly  be  demanded . 
At  this  stage,  moreover,  some  compromise  of  a 
complete  scheme  is  sometimes  called  for,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  school  education  of  many 
pupils  will  not  extend  beyond  their  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  year.  Those  who  remain  to  the  end 
of  a  full  secondary  course  will  in  its  later  years 
I  be  able  to  enter  into  something  like  the  measure 
I  of  appreciation  of  literature  that  is  possessed  by 
the  independent  student,  and  the  task  of  the 
teacher  will  be  mainly  directive. 

At  about  the  age  of  thirteen  the  boy  or  girl 
will  probably  be  promoted  from  the  reading  of 
miscellaneous  extracts  and  selections,  or  of  nar- 
ratives that  have  been  specially  simplified,  to  the 
study  of  literary  works  of  art  in  their  entirety, 
and  at  this  period  it  Is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  choice  of  material  and  the  methods  of 
teaching  should  be  such  as  to  secure  a  maximum 
of  interest.  If  the  youthful  student  is  not  at- 
tracted at  the  outset,  there  is  great  risk  that  all 
his  later  work  in  Uterature  will  have  too  much 
of  the  character  of  drudgery  to  fulfil  its  pur- 
1  poses,  and  that  the  habit  of  private  reading  will 
'  never  be  firmly  established.  But  attractiveness 
is  not,  of  course,  the  only  requisite.  Some 
teachers,  in  their  anxiety  to  make  sure  of  it, 
I  begin  with  a  sensational  story  like  Stevenson's 
I  **  Treasure  Island,''  which,  In  spite  of  its  skilful 
construction  and  graphic  style,  has  none  of  that 
!  elevation  in  subject  or  tone  that  could  alone  make 
it  educative  in  the  highest  sense.  Tlie  purely 
narrative  interest  should  not  be  so  absorbing  as 
to  withdraw  attention  from  other  kinds  of  appeal 
It  is  well  to  take  every  opportunity  of  quicken- 
ing the  historic  consciousness,  so  that  a  stnrv 
of  the  past  is  to  be  preferred  to  one  that  deals 
with  modern  conditions  of  life.  But  while  the 
setting  may  with  advantage  be  taken  from  by- 
gone times,  the  point  of  view  and  the  treatment 
should  not»  in  the  case  of  beginners,  be  too 
alien   from   those   that  belong  to  our  own   day. 
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The  barrier  that  separates  us  from  the  outlook 
and  sentiment  of  former  centuries  cannot  be 
surmounted  at  a  bound.  Young  people  must  be 
prepared  for  such  a  stretch  of  imagination  and 
sympathy  by  a  preliminary  experience  of  pre- 
sentations that  are,  in  part  at  least,   familiar. 

For  continuous  class  reading  in  the  early  years 
of  a  secondary  course  there  can  be  no  better 
material  than  historical  romances  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  the  writer  par 
excellence  for  this  period.  Stories  like  **  Ivan- 
hoe,"  **  Quentin  Durward,"  or  **  Kenilworth," 
and  poems  like  *' Marmion  *'  or  '*  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,"  may  not  be  ideal  as  artistic  pro- 
ducts. Their  accuracy,  both  as  to  colouring  and 
as  to  facts,  is  not  above  reproach,  and  they  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  models  of  style.  But 
these  defects  are  of  little  moment  in  comparison 
v/ith  their  recommendations  for  the  purpose  in 
view.  They  are  acknowledged  classics ;  they 
open  up  vistas  of  the  past  as  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  the  present;  they  have  the  franldy  ob- 
jective, impersonal,  unsophisticated  outlook  upon 
the  world  that  is  natural  to  youth ;  they  create 
a  thoroughly  bracing  moral  atmosphere ;  and  they 
have  the  romantic  glamour  that  sustains  imagina- 
tive interest. 

After  a  year  or  two  of  Scott  it  is  time  to  try 
something  more  solid  and  serious  in  prose,  and 
to  suggest  a  higher  standard  of  workmanship 
in  poetical  literature.  Fiction  may  give  place 
to  biography  or  records  of  travel.  At  this  stage 
nothing  could  be  better  than  works  like  Southey's 
**  Life  of  Nelson,"  or  essays  such  as  Macau- 
lay's  on  Warren  Hastings,  or  Olive,  or  Frederick 
the  Great.  The  cultivation  of  the  historic  sense 
should  by  this  time  have  given  birth  to  the  desire 
for  a  closer  knowledge  of  actual  fact,  and  this 
may  most  fitly  be  gratified  in  relation  to  the 
life-work  of  some  striking  personality,  for  it  is 
as  yet  too  early  to  expect  any  strong  interest  in 
views  of  life  that  imply  a  critical  or  philosophical 
attitude.  The  directness  and  force  and  brilliance 
of  Macaulay's  style  are  eminently  suitable  for 
this  period  of  introduction  to  what  may  be  called 
solid  prose  reading. 

For  the  readings  in  poetry,  which  should 
always,  so  far  as  possible,  be  taken  along  with 
prose,  there  may  be  suggested  here  Tennyson's 
"  Idylls  of  the  King,"  or  some  of  the  tales  from 
Morris's  **  Earthly  Paradise."  Such  works  would 
serve  to  maintain  the  imaginative  interest  in 
significant  fables  and  legends  of  the  past,  while 
affording  the  help  to  understanding  that  is  in- 
volved in  a  point  of  view  not  too  remote  from 
contemporary  culture.  Moreover,  the  subtler 
tone  of  reflection,  and  the  more  modern  cast  of 
sentiment,  that  are  characteristic  of  these 
writers,  are  in  keeping  with  the  temperament  of 
boys  and  girls  who  are  approaching  the  years 
of  a  conscious  personal  life.  This  is  the  time 
also  to  impose  a  standard  of  literary  technique 
that  would  have  been  premature  at  an  earlier 
stage.  The  beauty  of  Tennyson's  versification 
can  now  be  appreciated  in  some  degree,  and  will 


do  much  towards  developing  a  refined  tas 
a  sense  of  perfection  in  composition. 

The  fairly  common  practice  of  intn 
plays  of  Shakespeare  to  pupils  of  four 
even  less  cannot  be  approved.  This  is 
time  for  them.  There  is,  of  course,  a  gn 
in  such  a  play  as  '*  Julius  Caesar,"  or  * 
v.,"  or  **  As  You  Like  It,"  that  may  be 
stood  and  enjoyed  even  at  this  early  b\ 
not  even  these  can  be  appreciated  w 
fullness  by  such  youthful  readers,  and 
great  pity  to  forestall  the  impressions  th 
would  make  at  a  later  stage.  Let  them  b 
duced  to  Shakespeare  through  the  n\e6 
Lamb's  '*  Tales,"  and  postpone  the  direc 
of  the  greatest  treasures  of  our  literatu 
their  intelligence  is  somewhat  riper.  A 
ture  beginning  will  only  dull  the  edge  c 
tite,  and  may  even  create  a  distaste  tl 
never  be  wholly  overcome. 

Shakespeare  may  'be  read  with  advan 
any  period  of  the  school  course  from 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  onwards,  if  the  sim| 
torical  plays  be  taken  first,  and  he  may 
made  the  pidce  de  resistance  for  poetical 
during  the  middle  portion  of  the  secondai 
culum.  By  this  time  there  has  been 
study  of  the  language  to  make  it  poss 
the  pupils  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties 
pression  that  are  peculiar  to  Elizabethan  1 
and  it  will  be  well  for  them  to  gain 
acquaintance  with  the  Shakespearian  play.' 
passing  in  the  final  years  of  their  school 
the  study  of  authors  belonging  to  still 
centuries.  The  prose  reading  for  this 
period  should  still  be  taken  from  compa 
modern  authors — not  going  further  back  t 
time  of  Addison  and  Swift — and  it  migl 
advantage  be  largely  occupied  with  the  s 
essays  of  a  critical  and  reflective  type, 
many  authors  who  could  be  laid  under  cc 
tion,  mention  may  be  made  of  Charles 
De  Quincey,  Carlyle,  Leigh  Hunt,  Emers< 
Lowell.  These  are  all  stylists  who  have  s 
a  distinctive  note  in  literature,  expres 
certain  philosophy  of  life,  and  their  writin| 
the  further  advantage  that  they  abound  i 
trative  allusions,  the  study  of  which  may  b 
an  education  in  itself. 

The  last  two  years  of  a  full  secondary 
in  English  literature  are  naturally  devote 
more  systematic  and  historical  study  of  oui 
authors  than  it  was  advisable  to  attempt 
earlier  period.  It  is  now  possible  to  rd] 
fidently  on  an  interest  that  is  indepen<fc 
adventitious  aids,  and  to  assume  the  neo 
linguistic  preparation  for  attacking  any  vn 
from  the  fourteenth  century  onwards.  B 
the  period  of  Chaucer  and  Langland  it  is  n 
sirable  that  general  students  in  a  school  < 
of  literature  should  seek  to  penetrate.  If' 
tunity  permits,  there  will  be  a  distinct  va 
framing  a  chronological  scheme  for  this 
stage,  including  works  representative  of  th 
standing  periods  of  our  literature.     As  tfw 
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|]  limitations  that  need  any  longer  be 
En  the  choice  of  material,  the  rangfe  will 

wide;  but  even  if  regard  be  paid  only 
^  excellence,  historical  sigfnificance,  and 
It  interest,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
rom  whom  a  complete  work  suitable  for 
IS  reading  can  profitably  be  taken  are 
numerous.  In  an  extended  course  most 
allowing   might   find    a    place — Chaucer, 

Shakespeare^    Milton,    Dry  den,    Bacon, 

Swift,  Pope,  Gray  J  Goldsmith,  Burke, 
)rth,  Coleridge,  Lambi  Byron,  Shelley^ 
ot  to  mention  authors  of  a  later  date. 
course,  understood  that  short  illustrative 
Som  other  writers,  especially  the  poets» 
jrought  under  the  pupils*  notice. 
this  limited  list  may  be  considered  a 
of  perfection,  and  where  time  does  not 
F  much  purely  literary  study,  the  advice 
fiven  to  concentrate  attention  largely  on 

so  far  as  poetry  is  concerned,  provided 
e  is  already  some  familiarity  with  several 
speare's  plays.  There  is  no  work  more 
S,  from  every  point  of  view,  for  advanced 
Eading  than  "The  Canterbury  Ta!es/* 
m  taken  to  represent  the  earlier  phases 
icrature,  the  accompanying  prose  reading 
I  be  chosen  from  wTtters  of  the  eighteenth 

when  English  prose  began  to  take  de* 
fn. 

REFORM    OF    LATIN    TEACHING. 

By  W,  H.  S.  Jones.  M,A. 
Perse  School.  Cambri<lge, 

I, 

examiners  in  the  Oxford  Local  Exam- 

ations  of  July  last*  in  commenting  on 
le  Latin  of  the  Senior  candidates,  make 
ving  remarks  ; — *'  The  easier  Latin  prose 
a  rule,  poorly  done,  and  it  is  quite  clear 
I i dates  should  have  more  practice  in  doing 
ses  without  dictionaries  and  grammars, 
sysrem  of  learning  grammar  rule.s  and 
IS  has  apparently  been  abandoned,  owing 
heories  of  learning  languages »     But  the 

somewhat  disastrous,  and  the  gre^t 
of  these  exercises  were  disfigured  by 
takes  as  senatus  feminine,  pars  mascu- 
5  neuter,  corpiis  masculine,  and  so  on.*' 
>eyond  dispute  that  mistakes  in  gender, 
?ntion  more  serious  errors,  of  such  a  kind 
jfue  lack  of  clear  thinking  and  not  mere 
e  or  failure  of  memory,  are  much  more 
now  than  they  used  to  be.  But  it  is,  to 
[east,  extremely  doubtful  whether  "  new 
of  learning  languages  ''  are  the  cause 
^ouble.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be 
ig  to  know  how  many  of  the  students 
1  by  the  Oxford  examiners  had  been 
n  the  new  method  from  the  beginning, 

there  were  few,  probably  none.  In  the 
ilace,  '*  the  new  method,"  to  call  it  by 
^.hich  is  rather  objectionable,  insists,  and 


insists  strongly,  on  the  necessity  of  learning 
grammar  tlioroughly,  both  accidence  and  syntax. 
It  differs  from  the  old  method  in  two  respects 
only  : — 

(1)  Grammar  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
taught  pari  passu  with  the  use  of  the  language 
in  oral  and  written  speech.  Summaries  of 
grammar,  arranged  in  a  logical  order,  should  be 
postponed  to  the  second  or  third  year. 

{2)  The  only  parts  of  grammar  which  can  safely 
be  neglected  are  those  which  deal  with  unim- 
portant exceptions.  The  genitive  of  supellex  may 
well  be  postponed  until  the  word  occurs  in  the 
form  reader. 

The  fact  is  that  the  reformers  of  method  are 
striving  to  secure  thoroughness  and  accuracy 
(o)  by  saving  time,  and  (b)  by  a  procedure  which 
is  both  logical  and  psychological.  They  are  seek- 
ing to  avoid  the  mistakes  which  are  noticed  by 
the  Oxford  examiners.  The  real  cause  of  the 
trouble  is  lack  of  time.  With  the  old,  slow 
methods,  very^  little  Latin  can  be  taught  under 
modern  conditions;  the  reformers  are  trying  to 
make  the  diminished  time  devoted  to  Latin  yield 
the  maximum  of  results.  But  the  question  natur- 
ally arises  whether  really  satisfactory  results  are 
possible  in  the  time  which  can  be  spared*  Two 
difficulties  are  in  the  way,  about  which  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words,  since,  in  my  opinion, 
they  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  For  the  sake 
of  clearness  I  will  state  them  at  once. 

(i)  Reformers  are  not  united,  and  have  few 
means  of  making  known  their  difficulties  and  the 
results  of  their  experiments. 

(2)  The  curriculum  of  the  low^er  forms  is  so 
overcrowded  that  boys  rarely  gain  a  really 
adequate  knowledge  of  any  subject  They  do  not 
learn  what  accurate,  precise  thinking  is,  and  they 
do  not  know  how  to  work  for  themselves. 

Before  the  new  method  can  be  a  real  success, 
before  it  is  possible  to  judge  what  it  can  achieve 
and  what  it  cannot,  many  experiments  must  Ije 
made.  These  experiments,  and  their  results, 
must  be  discussed  and  criticised.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent very  little  has  been  done,  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  results  have  been  published  in  English 
except  my  own  little  work  on  **  The  Teaching  of 
Latin  *'  (BlackiCi  i5*).  The  Classical  Association 
occupies  itself  with  the  general  principles  of  re- 
form. But  these  are  well  known  and  scarcely 
disputed.  But  the  details  of  method,  and  these 
details  are  all-important,  are  an  un worked  field. 
The  few  who  are  working  on  new  lines  are  grop- 
ing in  the  dark.  They  do  not  know  where  to  look 
for  aid  ;  text-books  arc  few,  and  usually  compiled 
by  men  who  do  not  see  the  difficulties  and  pitfalls 
of  their  subject.  I  believe  that  real  progress  is 
impossible  unless  thoughtful  and  systematic  ex- 
periments be  made,  published,  and  criticised.  I 
hope  to  return  to  this  point  in  a  subsequent  article. 

I  must  spend  a  little  more  time  upon  what  I 
call  the  second  difficulty*  The  desire  to  avoid 
early  specialisation,  a  desire  with  which  I  am  in 
hearty  sympathy,  has  resulted  in  a  most  fatal 
error.     Many    subjects,    perhaps    too   many,    are 
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included  in  modern  curricula  for  boys  between 
the  ages  of  eleven  and  thirteen.  But,  so  far  as 
I  can  learn,  very  rarely  is  an  attempt  made  to 
make  sure  that,  in  one  subject  at  least,  really 
serious  work  is  undertaken  and  accomplished. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  old  clas- 
sical training  was  that  the  boys  learnt  one  thing 
thoroughly.  They  knew  what  hard  work  meant; 
they  knew  what  accuracy  and  precision  meant; 
they  had  learnt  to  work  for  themselves ;  by  mas- 
tering one  subject  thoroughly  they  were  made 
acquainted  with  principles  of  logic  which  enabled 
them  to  attack  other  subjects  in  a  business- 
like way.  Above  all,  they  were  impressed  with 
an  ideal  of  excellence,  which  they  carried  to  their 
other  work ;  and  they  were,  in  consequence,  dis- 
satisfied with  hazy  knowledge,  inaccurate  think- 
ing, and  careless  expression  of  their  thoughts. 

Now  all  this  is  changed.  I  think  that  I  shall 
not  be  contradicted  when  I  say  that  most  young 
boys  wander  from  one  subject  to  another  until 
their  brains  are  in  chaotic  confusion.  They  learn 
no  subject  really  well,  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  one 
in  which  memory,  or  unconscious  knack,  is  the 
only  requisite  for  success.  They  do  not  learn  to 
think  with  accuracy  and  precision.  Of  course, 
my  remarks  do  not  apply  to  every  school.  There 
are  many  where  the  boys  are  made  to  think.  But 
in  most  cases  I  find  that  my  own  view  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  judgment  of  examiners  and  in- 
spectors, with  whom  I  have  often  discussed  the 
subject.  Now  it  is  this  modern  plague  of  in- 
accuracy, this  need  of  precise  thought,  which 
ruins  a  great  deal  of  the  work  in  most  subjects, 
making  the  teaching  of  Latin  a  Herculean  task 
and,  in  many  cases,  a  virtual  impossibility. 
Habits  of  inaccurate  thinking  are  brought  into 
work  where  absolute  precision  is  indispensable. 
If  a  large  portion  of  the  time-table  were  devoted 
to  Latin,  these  faults  might  be  eradicated  by  the 
strict  discipline  enforced  by  the  learning  of  Latin, 
but  three  or  four  hours  a  week  are  not  sufficient. 
If  that  is  all  the  time  which  can  be  allowed,  the 
pupil  must  come  to  his  work  better  prepared. 

What  can  be  done?  To  return  to  the  old, 
one-sided,  classical  training  is  impossible,  even 
if  it  were  desirable.  The  remedy  that  I  suggest 
is  that  the  curriculum  be  reduced  during  the  years 
eleven  to  thirteen,  at  which  latter  age  I  would 
begin  the  teaching  of  Latin.  The  curriculum 
should,  at  first,  be  narrow.  It  should  then  widen 
for  two  or  three  years.  Specialisation  can  be 
begun  with  advantage  during  the  seventeenth 
year.  I  recommend  this  plan  not  only  to  improve 
the  teaching  of  the  subject  in  which  I  am  chiefly 
interested — no  subject  can  be  allowed  to  dom- 
ineer over  the  time-table — but  also  to  benefit  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  boys.  Slipshod  work,  so 
common  nowadays,   is  fatal. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  school-life,  say 
from  eleven  to  thirteen,  the  mother-tongue  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  learnt.  In  Germany,  and 
especially  in  France,  this  is  done  in  a  way  which 
excites  the  admiration  of  every  visitor.  We  in 
England   cannot   be   said   to   have   mastered   the 


problem.  I  much  doubt  whether  many 
masters  have  ever  paid  real  attention  to  i 
yet  all  the  many  sides  of  mental  life 
developed  by  a  systematic  study  of  the 
tongue.  Boys  should  be  made  to  expre 
observations  and  their  thoughts  in  cond 
cise,  and  grammatical  English.  They  sh 
made  to  write  neatly,  and  to  pay  attentioi 
more  elementary  points  of  style.  They 
know  enough  grammar  to  be  able  to  us< 
matical  rules  to  test  whether  what  the 
written  be  correct  English  or  not.  And, 
they  should  be  trained  to  observe  when  2 
a  statement  does  not  express  exactly  wl 
meant  to  express.  In  other  words,  the 
be  taught  to  be  logical.  I  should  like  t< 
to  the  great  help  it  has  been  in  my  owi 
to  be  able  to  appeal  to  the  boys'  icnowl 
their  mother-tongue. 

I  believe  my  proposals  would  meet  \ 
approval  of  the  reformers  of  modem  1; 
teaching.  One  foreign  language  would  I 
before  a  second  was  attempted,  or,  i 
words,  French  would  have  a  start  of  t\ 
over  Latin.  The  periods  thus  saved  by  t 
ponement  of  Latin  would  be  given  up 
teaching  of  English.  If  English  were 
more  thoroughly,  modern  languages  c 
learnt  in  much  less  time,  and  all  schcx 
literary,  mathematical,  and  scientific,  wo 
great  benefit. 

There  is  yet  another  point  to  be  coi 
It  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  boys  pro 
Latin  if  they  wait  before  beginning  ui 
minds  are  more  mature.  A  large  prop( 
the  time  spent  in  the  lower  forms  is  wa 
a  boy  can  learn  afterwards  in  five  minut 
things  which  require  hours  in  the  cas< 
mature  minds — if  ever  they  are  understoc 
If  a  little  of  the  time  spent  on  Latin  in  t 
forms  could  be  kept  in  reserve  for  a  year 
the  saving  of  time  and  labour  would  be  er 

I  would  urge,  then,   that  the  reform 
teaching  is  delayed  by  two  obstructions 

(a)  Lack  of  union  among  classical  teac 

(b)  An  inadequate  knowledge  of  Englisl 
the  boys. 

To  the  former  point  I  hope  to  return  i 
sequent  article.  In  it  I  shall  also  sugge 
principles  which  I  think  might  with  ad 
be  introduced  into  the  reformed  method  c 
ing  Latin.  In  the  present  article  I  have 
upon  the  barriers  in  the  way  of  further  pi 
barriers  which,  I  am  convinced,  must  ber 
before  success  can  be  achieved. 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  been  tc 
matic  in  the  above  criticisms.  But  I  ai 
expressing  what  has  been  driven  into  nr 
by  bitter  experience.  My  judgment  n 
wrong.  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  is.  If 
false  opinion  can  do  no  harm.  But,  on  th 
hand,  should  there  be  aught  of  truth  ii 
I  say,  I  shall  be  thankful  if  abler  teachc 
myself  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  set  1 
to  find  a   remedy. 
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ARRANGEMENT    AND    EQUIPMENT  1 

A    GEOGRAPHICAL    LABORATORY.      | 

^^  By  T,  Alford  SwiTir,  B.A. 

^P         St.  DnnsUn's  College,  Catford. 

'URING  the  last  ten  years,  so  great  an 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  methods 
ot  geographical  teaching:  that  the  subjict 
ow  taught  in  up-to-date  schools  may  foe 
St  termed  a  new  one.  In  old-fashioned 
}[s  the  antiquated  method  of  learning-  lists 
imes,  often  without  any  reference  to  maps^ 
'obablv  still  in  vogue,  but  the  method  is, 
fiately,  dyin^^  out,  while  its  place  is  being 
I  by  the  "now  geography/'  taught  in  ac- 
ince  with  scientific  principles,  having  as  its 

the  correlation  o[  the  various  distributions, 
illtist rated  so  far  as  possible  with  practical 
rises*  The  old  method  required  no  geo- 
lical  environment;  any  class-room  was  good 
g-h;  any  master  w^as  looked  upon  as  eom- 
it  to  teach  so  dull  a  subject;  while  a  text- 

and  sometimes  an  atlas  formed  the  entire 
-in-trade.  Now,  however,  the  new  methods 
re  new  conditions ;  teachers  with  iipccial 
ledge  are  being  employed,  suitable  appara- 
S  being  used,  scientific  methods  arc  being 
vcd.  Just  as  a  specialist  in  chemistry  or 
cs  requires  a  laboratory,  so  the  specialist  in 
raphy  works  better  in  a  room  in  which  geo* 
lical  work  can  be  carried  on  in  the  most 
ive  way. 

itinerant  teacher  ot'  geography  cannot  carry 
one  class-room  to  another  the  apparatus  with 
1  to  illustrate  the  main  subject  of  the  lesson 
at  the  same  time  have  at  hand  maps^  dia- 
iS,  &c, ,  to  illustrate  the  points  which  occur 
entally  during  the  lesson-  In  every  school 
possible  to  have  a  room  set  apart  for  this 
al  purpose,  in  which  all  the  apparatus  be- 
pg  to  the  school,  whether  much  or  little, 
be  available  for  use  at  all  times.  In  seJect- 
i  room,  a  large  one  has  many  advantages, 
iding  as  it  docs  plenty  of  wall-space  for 
5  and  diagrams^  and  floor-space  for  the  ex- 
bn  of  apparatus.  The  equipment  of  such 
Im  presents  no  serious  difficulty  as  regards 

for  expensive  apparatus  is  not  needed ;  ap- 
tus   made  by  the  pupils   themselves  Is  often 

useful  for  illustrative  purposes  than  elaborate 
;ostly  specimens. 

propose,  therefore,  to  describe  how  a  room 
be  equipped  for  geographical  work,  and  at 
lame  time  to  point  nut  the  special  work  that 
7e  most  effectively  carried  on  in  it.  By  way 
cample  1  shall  refer  to  a  room  in  my  own 
ul  that  is  used  entirely  as  a  geographical 
'atory.  In  any  room  a  globe  of  large  size 
►sential  and  should  always  be  in  evidence ; 
jhe  of  not  less  than  20  in.  diameter,  with 
ite  surface,  having  the  outlines  of  the  con- 
its  drawn  in  white,  and  a  few  lines  of  laiitude 
longitude  incised,  will  be  found  to  be  most 
ible  for  ordinary  work.  This  will  probably 
be  most  expensive  piece  of  apparatus  in  the 


room,   costing   about  £^3;   cheaper   globes'    can 
br    obtained  and   are   better  than    none.     A    few 
good   wall -maps,    such   as   the   World,    England^  * 
kc,  should  be  hung  up  in  conspicuous  places  for 
constant   reference,   while   maps  for  which   there  [ 
is  no  wall-space  should  be  kept  in  a  rack  close] 
at   hand.     Arrangements   mu.st  also  be  made,   by  i 
means  of  blackboards  or  easels,  to  exhibit  several 
maps  of  a  country  at  the  same  time  ;  i\g.,  a  lesson- 
to  a  high  form  on  the  vegetation  nf  Africa  might 
with  advantage  be  illustrated  by^ 
(it)  a  contour  map  of  Africa ; 

(b)  two  or  more  seasonal  rainfall  maps; 

(c)  a  mean  annual  rainfall  map; 

(d)  a  map  showing  the  forest  regions,  alluvial 
valleys,  deserts,  itc,  and  on  which  the  vegetable 
productions  can  be  marked  in  the  course  of  the- 
lesson. 

Large  outline  maps  for  teaching  purposes  can 
easily   be   made   on    sheets   of   drawing-paper    by 
using  these  sheets  as  a  screen  and  then  throwin^^-j 
a  map  of  the  country  on  them  by  means  of  the 
lantern. 

It    is   also   necessary    to   have   cupboards   andj 
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shelves  fitted  up  to  accommodate  maps,  books, 
apparatus,  &c.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that 
a  geographical  library,  composed  especially  of 
reference  books,  may  in  time  be  formed ;  in  the 
choice  of  books,  an  article  by  lyr,  H.  R.  Mill. 
entitled  '*  A  Teacher *s  Library  of  Geography,**  in 
The  School  \Vorij>,  January,  1900,  may  be  con- 
sulted ;  the  library  should  include  books  w  ritten  . 
by  as  many  modern  geographers  as  possible.         ^1 

Cases  for  specimens  of  commercial  products  ^| 
should  also  be  provided ;  a  collection  of  such 
products  is  most  useful,  and  pupils  are  often  ^_ 
able  to  contribute  specimens  to  make  the  collection<^  ^| 
more  complete,  \  case  containing  a  few  large  ^^ 
pieces  of  the  commoner  British  rocks — especially 
the  aqueous  rocks— w^ill  also  add  to  the  interest 
of  many  geography  lessons.  Specimens  of  large 
size  (viz.,  3^  inches  by  2 J  inches)  can  be  obtained  | 
for  5Jf.  or  6,v.  per  dosten. 

The  plan  of  the  room  I  have  in  mind  (Fig.  1) 
allows  for  sitting  accommodation  for  thirty-two 
boys  in  the  eight  desks.  A  photograph  of  the 
north  end  of  the  same  room  is  shown  in  Fig,  2, 

1  See  '*Gl'^b«  and  Modek  io  T'seliiaf  G^flfTApfajr,**  by  J.  W.  Jjifvia, 
Thk  Scmool  Wofctt>,  /wsuary,  »9t6 
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The  dimensions  of  the  room  are  50  feet  by  23  feet ; 
the  height  is  12  feet.  The  space  x  (Fig.  i) 
between  the  desks  and  the  north  wall  Is  usually 
takeo  up  with  small  tables,  on  which  reference 
atlases,  maps^  &c^,  can  be  placed,  and  round  which 
a  Umited  number  of  boys  can  stand  for  lessons 
in  map-read tng.  Between  the  desks  and  the 
south  wall  I  z,  there  is  ample  space  for  setting 
up  apparatus  such  as  plane  table,  ike,  while  this 
part  of  the  room  can  be  used  for  making-  rough 
relief  maps  with  plasticine,  modelling-clay,  or 
other  suitable  material.  In  such  a  room  it  is 
possible  to  keep  a  record  of  temperatures,  pres- 
sures, and  rainfall,  and  to  make  a  series  of  simple 
obser\'ations  of  the  sun. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised,  however,  not  to 
tabulate  long  hsts  of  statistics  just  for  the  sake 
of  making  record  tables,  for  these  may  prove 
quite  as  uninteresting  and  unprofitable  as  the 
lists  of  capes,  bays,  &:c.,  of  the  old  geography 
books.  Every  list  should  be  compiled  with  some 
definite  pur- 
pose in  view, 
i,e,,  to  be  util- 
ised and  cor- 
related with 
the  rest  of  the 
work.  Pupils 
must,  of 
course,  be 
taught  how^  TO 
make  observa- 
tions and  to 
read  meteoro- 
logical instru- 
ments; after  a 
little  practice, 
hov\^evcr,  this 
becomes  a 
purely  mechan- 
ical operation, 
and  then  it 
ceases  to  be  of 
any  educational 
value ;     but     if 

the  result  of  an  observation  or  a  series  of  reading^s 
be  used  in  as  many  ways  as  possible  to  illustrate 
other  lessons,  then  there  w^ill  be  ample  justifica- 
tion for  the  time  spent  on  such  work. 

For  example^  the  observation  and  measurement 
of  the  shadow  of  a  needle  set  up  in  the  sunlight 
may  be  made  the  subject  of  many  experiments ^ 
the  results  of  which  may  be  used  in  many  lessons. 
Among  the  exercises  depending  on  this  observa- 
tion the  following  may  be  mentioned  ; — 

(a)  To  find  the  altitude  of  the  sun  by  measuring 
the  length  of  the  needle  and  the  length  of  the 
shadow,  and  then  reading  the  altitude  with  a 
protractor, 

{b)  To  plot  a  curve  on  the  hori^rontal  surface 
by  noting  the  varying  length  of  the  shadow  at 
equal  internals  of  time, 

(c|  To  find  the  direction  of  the  north-south  line 
by  means  of  equal  altitudes, 
(d)  To  find  the  htliudc  of  the  school  horn  t\vttv 


altitude  of  the  sun  at  noon.  At  the  equi 
the  latitude  =  90^  — altitude.  At  other  mm 
latitude  =  90°  -  altitude  ±  declination, 

(e)  To  find  the  sun  s  path  in  the  hcavM 
a  period  of  se%*eral  months  by  keeping  a  r 
of  the  noon  altitudes  of  the  sun  taken  at  taU 
during  the  period. 

l*'ig.  3  shows  the  results  of  a  series  of  obi 
tions,  taken  during  the  summer  term,  fromi 
the  curve  has  been  drawn.  The  altitude*  ' 
of  course,  only  approximately  correct,  but 
were  sufficiently  exact  to  show  that  the 
rose  higher  and  higher  in  the  heavens  up  t 
solstice,  after  which  it  began  to  deseend. 
observed  altitudes  were  :— 


Mny  18.  57''  30' 
May  27,  59*  45' 
June    J,  60^  15' 


June  f  3,  61*  30* 
June  21.  62^  o* 
June  2 S*  61'  45* 


Juir  &.  6 
July  u  if 
July  19,  J 


t  It..  i»— Tht  Geoerapbical  LiboMtory,  Si.  DuniiatiV  Cdliege,  (Utfiod. 


The  altitude  of  the  sun  can  then  be  fou 
other  methods ;  i^-g^^  («)  hy  the  sextant;  [^] 

shadow 


rant  drt 
a  sheel 
plane  of 
is  in  th« 
of  the 
d  i  a  n* 
latter  me 
most  d 
on  a  ira 
side  the 
ing  and  < 
which  1 
due  west 
Agaia» 
ful  sen 
exercises 
be  perl 
with  the 
By  exa: 
it^  pupii 
discover 
themseh^es  (a)  that  all  the  lines  drawn  1 
globe  are  circles-  {b)  that  the  equator  ! 
circles  passing  through  the  poles  divide  tlw 
into  hemispheres  i  (c)  that  all  the  other 
divide  the  globe  into  unequal  parts;  (4 
the  land  masses  are  nearly  all  noi^  < 
equator,   and  so  on.  i 

It  can  then  be  showo  by  experimeilt  (i 
the  equator  and  prime  meridian  arc  m 
circles  necessary  to  determine  position;  (Ij 
al!  other  circles  are  drawn  for  conveni** 
measuring  distances;  (c)  that  all  th<^,g 
depend  on   the  rotation  of  the  tj:lobe. 

Having    learnt    these    elementary    f^ 
possible   to   proceed   to   the   more  diffiewfi 
mination  of  the  lengths  of  day  and  n\^ht 
can    be   done   on   a   large   scale    by  clcarii^S 
room  of  desks,  and  by  setting  up  in  tk  0 
of  the  room  a  small  lantern  or  other  brigbtl 
v\\   e^uA  ^viX'a.w^^^  ^^CiMMd   the    light 
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*ced  on  which  the  globe  can  rest,  and 

d  be  so  arranged  that  the  centres  of 
and  light  are  in  a  horizontal  plane. 
old  the  axis  of  the  globe  vertical  and 
ht  of  the  lantern  fall  directly  on  the 
t  will  be  seen  that  the  plane  of  the 
ding  the  light  hemisphere  from  the 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
l>it,  and  it  passes  through  the  poles. 
be  be  now  carried  round  the  light  it 
m  that  under  these  conditions  the  sun 
always  vertical  on  the  equator,  and 
ind  nights  would  be  equal  in  duration 
C  tlie  year,  BliI  from  experience  we 
|iti|e  sun  is  only  vertical  on  the  equator 
aSt?  that  it  is  vertical  over  places  in 
png.  on  June  21st,  and  over  places 
ig.  on  December  22ntl ;  moreover,  that 

of  day  and  night  varies  throughout 
except   on    the    equator).     To    account 

phenomena,  repeated  trials  demon- 
;  the  a^is  must  be  inclined  2^1'^  from 
to  the  plane  of  the  earth  *s  orbit.  The 
lid  now  be  placed  with  the  North  Pole 
ay   from   the   lights   and   the   northern- 


IWit 
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reached  by  the  light  should  be  noted. 
nt  a  piece  of  chalk  should  be  held  while 
is   rotated ;   in   this  way   a   circle   will 

viz. J  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  it  will  be 
It  all  places  within  it  are  in  darkness. 
all   places  within  the  Antarctic   Circle 
lated. 
the  globe  be   carefully   carried   to  the 

(ue.,  through  an  angle  of  90^}  with 
ihvays  pointing  to  the  Pole  Star,  it 
5n  that  the  light  will  gradually  creep 
irclic  Circle  until  it  just  reaches  the 
e,  while  the  direct  rays  fall  on  the 
b^the  same  way  observations  can  be 
Pi  globe  is  slowly  moved  into  other 
ound  the  light.  It  will  thus  he  clearly 
t  the   Equator,  Tropics,   Arctic  Circles 

the  varying  positions  of  the  earth  in 
revolution  round  the  sun. 
5  phenomena  may  be  illustrated  to  some 
taking  a  vessel  of  water,  the  surface  of 
Tsents  the  plane  of  the  earth ^s  orbit, 
ubmerging  in  it  a  sphere  on  which  the 
ioned  above  arc  marked,  and  whose 
lined  2^h^  from  a  vertical  to  the  water 
By  moving  the  sphere  round  a  fixed 
he  water  surface  to  represent  the  sun, 


the  apparent  movements  of  tlte  sun  north  and 

j  south  of  the  equator  may  be  demonstrated. 

Again,  it  is  a  great  saving  of  time  to  explain 
in  the  geographical  laboratory  apparatus  which 
will  afterwards  be  used  out  of  doors ;  for  in- 
stance, the  plane  table  can  be  set  up  and  levelled ; 
^  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  north  can  be  de- 
I  termined  with  a  compass,  and  the  use  of  the 
sighl-ruler  explained.  Ail  this  can  be  done  con- 
veniently indoorSi  so  that  when  an  opportunity 
comes  for  outdoor  work,  the  limited  time  in  the 
held  may  be  fully  occupied  in  actual  surveying 
and  map-drawing. 
I  Similarly,  a  rain-gauge  can  be  shown  and  ex- 
I  plained  so  that  pupils  may  see  how  the  amount 
of  rainfall  tor  a  given  time  can  be  measured. 
After  this  the  gauge  may  be  placed  in  a  suitable 
position,  and  each  day  the  amount  can  be 
measured  and  entered  on  a  chart  kept  for  the 
•  purpose*  In  this  case  the  method  is  perhaps 
more  important  than  the  actual  results  obtained* 
as  holidays  interfere  with  the  readings  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  year.  Lastly,  charts  show- 
ing readings  for  daily  temperatures  and  pressures 
can  be  plotted,  while  the  **  Daily  Weather 
Reports  '*  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office 
can  be  utilised  to  show  the  use  of  comparing 
statistics  compiled  in  different  places. 

A  course  of  geographical  work  and  practical 
exercises  such  as  that  indicated  above  can  only 
be  successfully  undertaken  in  a  room  specially 
reserved  for  this  purpose — ^many  of  the  experi- 
ments can  be  carried  on  without  seriously  inter- 
fering with  the  ordinary  geography  lesson.  Few 
books  have  as  yet  been  published  on  practical 
work;  but  **  An  Introduction  to  Practical  Geo- 
graphy," by  A*  T.  Simmons  and  Hugh  Richard- 
son (Macmillan,  3.?.  6tL)  is  suggestive  and  full 
of  interesting  exercises;  and  "A  Progressive 
Course  of  Comparative  Geography/*  by  P.  H, 
L' Estrange  (Philip,  6^.  net)  will  repay  examina- 
tion. 

TEACHERS^   NOTES   ON   BRITISH 
HISTORY,  1688-1906, 

By  C.   S.   Fearbnsipe,  M.A.  (Ojion.)* 

I.^Britain  ano  Europe  in  1688. 

1^  RITISH  history  during  the  generation  foN 
fj  lowing  the  flight  of  Jagies  11.  has  bet'n 
already  dealt  with  in  these  columns  (May^ 
1900),  but  then  it  was  as  the  conclusion  of  a 
period.  Very  different,  of  course,  must  be  its 
treatment  when  it  forms  the  beginning  of  our 
studies.  We  have  to  make  sore  that  the  terms 
used  conv^ey  a  meaning  that  is  at  once  definite 
and  correct;  and  this  can  often  be  attained  only 
by  some  sort  of  historical  retrospect.  In  geo- 
metry, sqttare,  triangle ,  circle ,  and  other  terms 
have  definite  and  stable  meanings;  but  in 
history  we  have  to  deal  with  things  called  by 
such  names  as  En^^land,  Kingship,  Parliament, 
Church,  which  have  a  d anger ous.l'^  tassxvlW  V^srR 
that  oUeu  \v\d^s  t\\t  V^^t  >2iva?L  ^'t^i  -2^^^  ^^^^-^  -^ 
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changeable  as  a  chameleon  and  as  elusive  as 
Proteus.  It  is  not  usual  nowadays  to  begin  the 
study  of  geometry  by  learning  ofif  by  heart  a 
hundred  abstract  definitions ;  nor  need  we  begin 
our  study  of  the  last  two  centuries  by  historical 
definitions  of,  say,  the  thousand  political  and 
geographical  terms  that  will  crop  up  during  our 
period.  But  we  can  begin  with  a  general  rdsumi 
of  the  historical  geography  of  both  Britain  and 
Europe,  and  make  sure  of  our  political  terms 
as  we  come  to  them.  A  select  list  of  these  is 
given  in  the  **  Vocabulary  of  Political  Terms  '* 
contained  in  Mr.  J.  S.  Lindsey's  **  Salient  Points 
in  Modern  History  **  (Heffer,   i5.). 

(i)  British  Dominions  in  1688. — The  obvious 
differences  in  both  the  course  and  the  results 
of  the  Protestant  Revolution  in  the  three  king- 
doms and  in  the  oversea  dominions  at  once 
justify  and  necessitate  a  retrospect  explaining 
their  differences — geographical,  racial,  linguistic, 
institutional,  and  ecclesiastical.  The  recentness 
and  the  looseness  of  this  aggregation  of  realms 
(which  was  almost  as  fortuitous  as  the  associa- 
tion of  the  Britains  and  the  Netherlands  under 
William  III.)  can  hardly  be  over-emphasised.  For 
literary  illustrations  one  could  use  such  familiar 
*'  poems  *'  as  Defoe's  '*  True-born  Englishman  ** 
(for  England),  **  Lillibulero  "  (for  Ireland),  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  **  Bonnie  Dundee  "  (an  ad- 
mirable text  for  a  little  discourse  on  the  es- 
sentials of  Scottish  history) :  for  the  chief  his- 
torical data  we  can  hardly  do  better  than  consult 
Mr.  H.  B.  George's  **  Historical  Geography  of 
the  British  Ehipire  "  (Methuen,  35.  6d,)  and  Mr. 
Robertson's  companion  Atlas  (Methuen,  45.  6d, 
net). 

Failing  time  for  such  a  connected  survey,  the 
principal  facts  could  be  given  or  elicited  in  con- 
nection with  post-Revolution  events  :  for  instance, 
Killiecrankie  and  Glenooe,  the  Dublin  Parlia- 
ment, the  Siege  of  Derry,  and  the  Broken  Treaty 
would  be  so  treated  as  to  reveal  the  fact  that 
**  Scotland  "  and  **  Ireland  "  were  still  little  more 
than  **  geographical  expressions,"  while  the 
differences  between  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Claim  of  Right,  and  again  between  the  eccles- 
iastical settlements  in  England  and  Scotland, 
show  that  the  dreams  of  Somerset  and  Maitland 
had  not  yet  been  fulfilled  by  the  establishment 
of  "Great  Britain."  And  these  points  all  help 
towards  accounting  for  the  differences  between 
the  **  union  "  legislation  of  1707  and  17 19. 

As  regards  **  British  Dominions  "  oversea,  I 
have  found  that  a  most  suggestive  starting-point 
can  be  obtained  by  eliciting  from  the  class  a  list 
of  such  in  1688.  There  are  usually  a  number 
of  bad  shots :  these  may  be  collected  on  the 
blackboard  in  three  columns  dealing  respectively 
with  past  (lost),  present  (in  possession),  and  future 
(not  yet  won).  Ultimately  the  middle  column 
will  be  found  to  contain  some  score  names  which 
stand  for  a  sprinkling  of  '*  factories  "  in  Asia 
and  Africa  (mainly  on  the  coasts),  a  few  *'  planta- 
t'lons  "  in  the  West  Indies,  and  a  fringe  of 
"settlements  "  along  part  of  the  At\ant\c  cosist 


of  North  America.  Both  the  actual  insign 
and  the  potential  importance  of  these  coul« 
be  displayed  by  means  of  the  mutually  il 
tive  books,  before  cited,  of  Messrs.  Geor 
Robertson. 

(ii)  British  Institutions. — All  these  thic 
be  regarded  as  coming  under  the  head  of 
torical  Geography,"  and  can  be  made  cor 
tively  visual  and  objective  by  the  help  of 
Institutions  stand  on  a  very  different  footii^ 
their  abstractness  and  the  confusing  con 
between  formulae  and  forces,  between  outwa 
pearances  and  actual  facts,  make  their  eff 
handling  difficult.  In  fact,  the  treatment 
especially  must  vary  according  to  the  taste 
previous  training  of  both  teacher  and  pupi 
the  time  at  their  disposal,  and  to  their  ull 
objective.  It  would  not,  I  fear,  **  pay  f( 
aminations,"  but  yet  I  cannot  help  thinJanj 
it  would  pay  as  a  **  preparation  for  life,"  to 
the  **  civics  "  standpoint  in  dealing  with  tl: 
tory  of  institutions  during  the  last  year  c 
of  the  school  career.  That  is  to  say,  the 
should  be  given  some  idea,  clear  and  d 
so  far  as  it  goes,  of  how  we  are  governed  t 
and  all  the  constitutional  facts  encountered 
historical  course  would  be  treated  mainly  ai 
towards  the  existing  state  of  things.  I  < 
imagine  this  is  easy,  but  I  am  sure  it  is 
doing,  and  American  experience  at  least 
to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  do  it.  The  t 
who  would  essay  this  task  must  be  stee 
Prof.  A.  V.  Dicey 's  **  Law  of  the  Constiti 
(Macmillan,  105.  6d.  net),  and  he  can  find 
useful  hints  on  suggestive  class-room  tre 
of  topics  in  Mrs.  Dale's  **  Principles  of  I 
Constitutional  History  "  (Longmans,  65.), ; 
method  in  Prof.  H.  E.  Bourne's  **  Teach 
History  and  Civics  "  (Longmans,  65.  net), 
a  mode  of  procedure  would  not,  I  belie 
wholly  unprofitable  even  from  the  point  0 
of  **  examination  results."  Most  boys  ant 
can  **  enumerate  the  principal  clauses" 
Bill  of  Rights  or  Acts  of  Settlement  wit) 
siderable  success  :  they  are  markedly  less  si 
ful  if  they  attempt  to  explain  the  practical 
ing  or  bearing  of  those  **  clauses  "  or  to 
any  long-continued  constitutional  developm 

(iii)  British  Social  Conditions  can  cet 
best  be  realised  by  contrast  with  the  cond 
of  to-day.  This  is  the  method  adoptt 
Macaulay's  famous  third  chapter;  and  thoi^ 
contrast  to  the  England  of  his  own  day  t 
so  effective  to  us  as  it  was  to  his  own  genefi 
it  still  remains,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  bes 
troduction  for  intelligent  youth  to  the  social 
of  the  history  of  the  last  two  centuries, 
teacher  or  the  more  inquiring  pupil  will  be 
to  correct  and  supplement  Macaulay  by  A 
of  the  fourth  volume  of  **  Social  England,"  < 
by  Messrs.  J.  S.  Mann  and  H.  D.  Traill  (0 
14s.  net). 

(iv)  British  External  Relations. — He 
have  to  deal  (both  separately  and  in  combir 
with  three  things — the  States,  their  Ruler. 
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dr  Policy.     The  first  is  geographical,  and  can 
made  clear  by  means  of  historical  maps.     The 
Dond  is  biographical,  and,  if  we  had  a  rational 
rriculum  in  History,  most  of  the  notable  persoD- 
e&  would   be  something  more   than  names  to 
pils  before  they  reached  the  penultimate  stage 
their  school  career*     The  third  is  mainly  the 
ililtant  of  geographical  and  biographical  forces. 
1%)  Foreign  States, — In  i68g  the  central  State 
Europe   was   France,    which   was   surrounded 
a  ring  of  actual  or  potential  enemies  named 
England,    &'c.,"    ^*  Holland,    &c,,''    ^*  Austria, 
. /'  **  Savoy/'  and  *'  Spain/'    The  map-mean- 
j-  of  each  of  these  terms  {and  especially  of  the 
rtceteras  "  by  which  tliree  of  them  are  followed) 
Ut  he  made  clear  by  the  help  of  both  physical 
tps  and   maps   showing    Europe   in    1688   and 
rope  at  the  present  day.     The  most  dangerous 
kirs  are   the  attribution   of   political   meanings 
"Germany  "  and  "  Italy,  '  the  creation  of  an 
Bginary     "  Empire    of    Germany  ''    to    whieh 
LStria    and    Prussia    stand    in    cither    vague    or 
laginary    relations,    and   the   premature    use   of 
lioUand  '*   and   "'  Belgium  *'   as   names   for  in- 
fcendent  entities.      Nearly  all  the  essential  ex- 
nations  could  be  made  in  connection  with  an 
losition  of  the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries 
France  ;  a  physical  map  W'ould  reveal  the  ab- 
ce  of  natural  frontiers ;  the  diagrams  in  P>ee- 
ti's   **  Historical   Cteography  "  (Longmans,  vol, 
6s>  6d.)  would  reveal  the  recent   (!uctuations 
^e  political   frontier   and   the   possibilities  of 
ther  French  expansion ;  while  the  weakness  of 
neighbours  of  France  in  these  directions  could 
explained  historically  by  reference  to  the  Holy 
•nan  Empire  (introducing  Austria,  Bavaria,  the 
Jatinate,    Brandenburg,    Prussia,    Savoy),    and 
the   cleavages   effected    by   the    Reformation. 
IS  last   topic  would   naturally   lead   up   to   the 
lersonal    union  "    of    "  Holland  ^    &c*/'    with 
tngland,  &c.,'*  under  William  of  Orange  *  (the 
lation  of  which  principality  might  as  well  be 
tovered  to  or  by  the  class). 
1$  regards  the  outer  ring  of  European  States,  it 
lid  suffice  to  mention  Poland  in  connection  with 
ssia;    Ruxsia    and    Turkey    (noting    generally 
T  extent  and  limits)  as  the  successors  of  the 
tern  side  of  the  old  Roman  Empire;  Sweden 
Still  the  dominant   Power  in  the  Bahic  (con- 
ting     the     fact     with     the     quarrel     between 
Ij-les    [,    and    his    English    Parliament);    and 
fecially  to  direct  attention  to  the  possible  inter- 
lion    of    these    distant    Powers    in    Western 
Ltics,     Here   the   idea   of   concentricity   would 
Useful  :    France,   in  the  centre,   is  disliked  by 
6t  of  her   encircling   neighbours,   %vho   are  in 
n  disliked   by   the  next  ring  of  States ;  hence 
Luce  often  has  hereditary  dislikes  in  common 
t  a    very    strong    tie)    with    members   of   the 
ter  Ring  (eg,,   Ireland,  Sweden,  Poland,  and 
rkey).     Early    in    the    eighteenth   century,    of 
Irse,  the  members  of  the  Outer  Ring  will  come 


if,  without  wartitdg,  ftll  itie  ichoolhoyi  o^  lixiieFi  in  E^gluid  wac  pro- 
Id  an  ortrnge  tf  tbey  con  Id  isy  wliere  Oranee  i*.  how  inany  cues  of 
||ei  wotild  rhc  pHw-fiver  require  to  psiy  hit  dftbtiT 


up  for  substantive  consideration — i,€*,  in  their 
own  mutual  relations,  not  as  satellites,  actual  or 
possible,  to  Western  Powers.  **  Putzgers  His- 
torischer  Schul-Atlas  '*  is  by  far  the  best  and 
cheapest  to  illustrate  such  points  concerning 
German  and  general  i^uropean  history  (Nelhagen, 
3  mkj :  care  should  be  taken  to  get  a  recent 
edition* 

(2)  Foreign  Rulers.— Here  Louis  XI W  is  the 
only  figure  of  transcending  importance;  and  the 
shadowy  nature  of  the  figures  of  his  earlier  oppo- 
nents, Leopold  L  and  Chafles  IL  (of  Spain),  will 
help  to  throw  into  relief  the  dominant  per- 
sonality of  WiUiam  of  Ofange\  while  in  the  back- 
ground must  be  named  the  mightier  figures 
(though  to  contemporary  Westerns  they  were  but 
shadows)  of  Charles  XIL  and  Peter  "  the  GreaL' 
The  pages  of  Macaulay*s  "  History  "  and  of 
Vultaire's  *' Louis  Quatorze  *'  contain  vigorous 
portraits  of  the  Western  protagonists;  for  the 
Northern  one  it  %vould  be  difiicult  to  excel  the 
closing  lines  of  Dr.  Johnson's  *'  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes  '*;  and  to  correct  these  literary  portraits 
according  to  the  most  recent  historical  fights  we 
turn  to  the  fourteenth  and  seventeenth  of  Lord 
Acton *s  '*  Lectures  on  Modern  History  '*  (Mac- 
millan,   105.  net)* 

(3)  Foreign  Policy  is  the  result  of  geographical 
and  biographical  facts  and  fancies,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly complicated.  The  main  motives  and  general 
tendencies  must  be  made  clear,  but  not  by  the 
neglect  or  suppression  of  the  exceptions.  At  the 
outset  we  need  consider  little  beyond  the  follow- 
ing questions  :— 

EspeciaUy  as  concetns  the  British  Dominions, 
(a)  What  were  Louh  XIV. 's  chief  aims,  especiaUy  in  the 

international  sphere?  i 

^fr)  How  far  were  theso  aims  peculiar  to  Louis  XIV.,  audi 

how  fur  normal  m  French  history? 

(c)  How  did  these  aims  affect  each  of  his  neighbours? 

(d)  Why  did  each  of  these  neighbours  wish  to  oppose 
him? 

(*)  How  far  did  each  of  these  neighbours  date  to  oppot 
him? 

(/)  What  causes  he1p«d  and  hindered  these  neighbours 
working  together  against  Louis  XiV,  ? 

(£>  What  were  thp  main  incidents  and  rvsulls  of  ihfse 
struggles  ? 

Most  of  the  facts  worth  remembering  by  the 
non-specialist  are  closely  connected  with  some 
of  these  crucial  questions,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  such  matters  can  be  treated  shortly 
and  simply  (without,  1  hope,  much  serious  falsi- 
fication) in  my  article  on  "  Foreign  Affairs,  1688- 
1832  ^'  {The  School  World,  May,  1901).  But 
that  article  is  quite  elementary :  it  represents 
merely  an  irreducible  minimum  for  the  pupil.  The 
teacher  will  naturally  ^o  further  afield  for 
materials;  and  the  most  suggestive  books  of 
moderate  size  to  consult  are  Lavisse's  **  Vic 
gi.-nerale  de  rHisloire  politique  *'  (Colin,  3  fr.  50}, 
Sir  John  Seeley*s  *' Growth  of  British  Policy'* 
(which ♦  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  Cambridge  Press 
will  soon  be  able  to  issue  in  one  volume  at  a 
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lower  price,  and  equipped  with  the  tables,  &c., 
which  would  make  it  a  good  abiturient  book  for 
upper  forms),  and  especially  the  trenchant  views 
expressed  in  the  recently  published  "  Lectures  on 
Modern  History  "  by  Seeley*s  successor  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

IS  AN  ACCURATE  FIGURE  ESSENTIAL 
TO  THE  PROOF  OF  A  GEOMETRICAL 
THEOREM? 

By  A.  T.  Warren,  M.A. 
William  Ellis  School,  London. 

AT  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  new 
method  of  teaching  geometry,  grave  fears 
were  expressed  by  some  mathematicians 
as  to  the  result  of  the  experiment.  For  a  time 
their  fears  appeared  to  be  justified.  They  could 
point  to  examination  papers,  set  for  fairly  ad- 
vanced candidates,  which  required  little  more 
than  geometrical  drawing  and  the  application  of 
simple  geometrical  principles.  The  demand  for 
more  solid  reasoning  seemed  to  be  disappearing, 
and  the  proposition  was  at  a  discount.  With 
this  attitude  of  the  examiner  towards  the  subject, 
were  teacher  and  pupil  likely  to  refuse  to  take 
the  path  of  least  resistance,  which  was  thus 
thrown  open  to  them?  With  some,  geometrical 
drawing  became  a  craze ;  the  ruler  and  compasses 
were  used  on  every  occasion.  So  far  as  the 
ordinary  class-work  was  concerned,  the  inac- 
curate figure  almost  ceased  to  exist. 

This,  however,  merely  represented  the  transi- 
tion stage.  We  have  now  reached  the  stage  at 
which,  instead  of  candidates  on  whose  old  Euclid 
stock  the  new  method  has  been  grafted,  we  have 
those  who  from  the  beginning  have  been  trained 
on  the  new  lines.  Examining  bodies,  too,  have 
modified  their  demands  for  geometrical  drawing 
so  far  as  the  later  stages  of  the  subject  are  con- 
cerned. It  is,  however,  open  to  question  whether 
too  much  attention  is,  even  now,  not  being  paid 
in  the  class-room  to  geometrical  drawing.  Is  ex- 
perimental work,  which  at  the  beginning  is  so 
stimulating  and  instructive  to  the  pupil,  being 
allowed  undue  prominence  in  the  later  stages? 
Are  we  bringing  up  a  set  of  pupils  who  from 
their  dependence  on  instruments  will  be  incapable, 
without  their  aid,  of  drawing  a  figure  that  would 
serve  as  an  intelligible  guide  to  their  proof  of 
a  proposition?  As  an  answer  to  these  questions, 
the  Report  of  the  Examiner  in  Geometry  for  the 
Senior  Oxford  Local  Examinations  is  of  interest. 

The  Report  begins  by  stating  that  **  the  work 
showed  a  great  improvement  over  that  of  last 
year.  For  the  most  part  the  propositions  were 
correctly  written  out  and  a  fair  number  of  can- 
didates were  successful  in  solving  riders.**  So 
far,  so  good.  Satisfaction  is  expressed  with  that 
part  of  the  work  in  which  there  is  a  call  upon 
their  reasoning  powers.  But,  alas  !  there  is  a  fly 
in  the  ointment.  The  Report  proceeds  to  state 
that  **the  most  unsatisfactory  work  was  done 
In    the    drawing    of    the    necessary    figures.     A 


question  which  required  the  bisection 
vertical  angle  and  the  bisection  of  the  ba 
triangle  scarcely  ever  produced  a  figur 
approaching  to  correctness. ' '  Should  nc 
a  result  have  been  expected?  Was  it  nol 
evitable  consequence  of  the  conditions  of 
amination,  if  the  candidate's  training  ha< 
him  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  aid 
instruments  ?  He  was  desirous  of  doing  a 
questions  as  possible.  Was  it  likely  t 
would  spend  time  in  mechanically  reprc 
those  exact  figures  which  had  been  encoi 
if  not  insisted  upon,  in  his  ordinary  class 
He  was  pressed  for  time,  and  very  natura 
carded  the  use  of  instruments.  Thus  his  d 
broke  down.  For  a  year  he  had  been  i 
to  the  ruler  and  compasses;  for  one  day 
joyed  the  pleasures  of  emancipation.  The 
was  natural.  Yet  should  it  be  made  a  pie 
still  more  slavish  adherence  to  the  methods 
produced  it?  Should  it  not  rather  sen'< 
reason  for  encouraging  the  pupil  to  depend 
ever  possible,  on  his  own  unaided  illuj 
powers. 

This  unsatisfactory  drawing  of  the  fi^ 
connection  with  the  writing  out  of  prop 
and  the  solution  of  riders  may  come  as 
prise  to  some  of  us.  Still  more  will  be 
ished  by  what  the  Report  proceeds  to  impl] 
are  told  that  *  *  many  candidates  who  h 
drawing  the  figure  sent  up  an  otherwise  f 
proof.'*  What  are  we  to  make  of  this 
*  otherwise  *  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
Without  it  we  have  a  mere  criticism  of  th 
of  the  candidates.  With  it  we  have  an  i 
tion  that  the  figure  is  a  part  of  the  pro 
to  this  exception  must  be  taken. 

What  is  the  function  of  the  figure  i 
nection  with  a  geometrical  theorem?  Is 
merely  a  guide  helping  one  to  follow  the 
and  not  a  part  of  that  proof?  It  cann< 
to  prove ;  it  may  serve  to  verify.  This 
ently  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  author 
Report,  for  he  proceeds  to  imply  that  a( 
of  drawing  in  a  theoretical  demonstratio 
matter  of  importance.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  show  that  such  accuracy  is  not  men 
necessary,  but  that  to  attain  it  by  the  oi 
methods  is  in  some  cases  unjustifiable,  anc 
cases  undesirable. 

A  question,  such  as  that  with  which  ^ 
now  dealing,  was  liable  to  arise  under  tb 
as  well  as  the  new,  conditions  of  te 
geometry.  Under  the  old  conditions  we  ! 
have  had  to  be  content  to  form  our  judj 
from  a  study  of  the  text  of  Euclid.  At  the  p 
time  we  are  more  fortunate.  We  have  th 
commendations  on  the  Teaching  of  Geo 
issued  by  the  Committee  of  the  Matheir 
Association,  on  which  our  modern  text-bool 
based,  and  which  have  been  accepted  by  ei^ 
ing  bodies  as  embodying  the  principles  on 
they  are  prepared  to  examine.  In  that  p 
the  Recommendations  which  deals  with  the 
the    Committee    states    that    it    makes  its 
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vlth  a  view   to   making  the  course   of 

independent  of  methods  of  construe- 
I  the  same  parag^raDh  hypothetical  con- 
,  as  they  have  been  calJed,  are  recog- 
it  is  to  say,  angles  and  straight  lines 
supposed  to  be  bisected  before  any 
r  doing  so  has  been  justified.  How  is 
ig'ure  in  such  cases  logically  possible? 

take    a  case   to  illustrate    the    way    in 

demand  for  an  accurate  figure  could 
lly  be  comphed  with.  Suppose  that  it 
d  to  prove  that  all  points  equidistant 
irms  of  an  angle  lie  on  the  bisector  of 
r.  How  is  the  necessary  figure  to  be 
d  if  accuracy  of  drawing  is  demanded? 

a  point  satisfying  the  hypothesis,  one 
he  fact  that  all  points  within  the  angle 

at  the  same  distance  from  one  of  its 
in  a  straight  line  parallel  to  that  arm. 
t  Jine  drawn  parallel  to  the  other  arm 
,n  all  the  points  within  the  angle  which 

same  distance  from  the  other  arm.     If 

loci  be  drawn,  their  intersection  gives 
it  which  is  equidistant  from  the  two 
ir  this  construction  to  be  justifiable,  the 
the  locus  of  a  point  which  is  at  a  given 
rom  a  given  straight  line  must  have 
iously  established  by  proof.  In  how 
-books  on  geometry  is  the  proposition* 
ise  has  thus  been  made,  anterior  to  the 
hich    the    proof    is    being    established? 

is  another  way  open ;  one  may  start 
ig  the  given  angle,  and  then  take  a 
the  bisector,  fn  such  a  drawing  the 
of  the  proposition  will  have  been 
n  order  to  satisfy  the  conditions  con- 
;he  hypothesis.  An  accurate  figure  will 
rtained  which  is  not  even  useful  for  the 
f  verification. 

©ne  great  diflFiculty  in  basing  the  argu- 
:he  logical  sequence  that   must  be  ob- 

geometry,  for  there  is  no  longer  an 
I  common  order  of  propositions.  Let 
refer  to  Euclid,  and  endeavour  to  see 
ision  he  made  for  the  drawing  of  an 
gure.  In  L  4  it  would  be  necessary  to 
two  triangles  with  two  sidcs^  rmd  the 
Eigle  of  the  one  equal  to  the  correspond- 
of  the  other.  How  is  an  accurate  re* 
>n  of  them  to  hv  given?  The  same  diffi- 
*s  in  L  6,  where  we  should  have  to 
a    triangle    with    its    two    base    angles 

each  case  a  construction  is  required 
g  an  angle  equal  to  another.  Such  a 
)n  could  not  be  justified  till  L  8  had 
&d.  For  an  accurate  figure  to  L  8  we 
uire  to  be  able  to  draw^  a  triangle  with 
qual  to  those  of  another  triangle;  such 
lion  first  appears  in  I.  22.  After  this 
at  L  2 J,  which  gives  us  the  method  for 
\g  the  accurate  figure  to  I.  4,  the  pro- 
ith  which  we  started.  It  thus  becomes 
at  even  Euclid's  order  of  propositions 
allow  us  logically  to  furnish  an  accurate 
n  every  case.     Our  present  text-books 


are  no  better  in  this  respect.  To  meet  this  new 
demand  for  the  exact  figure^  the  %vhole  subject 
w^ould  require  reconstruction  after  being  once 
more  cast  into  the  melting-pot. 

It  xvould  be  interesting  to  know^  what  would 
have  been  Euclid's  views  on  the  accurate  figure- 
We  all  know  his  strict  views  as  to  the  character 
of  the  line  and  figure.  Would  he  have  con- 
sidered any  diagram^  however  accurate,  as  a 
figure  at  all?  When  he  begins  a  particular  enun- 
ciation with  the  words  **  Let  A  B  C  be  a  triangle 
having  the  two  sides  A  B,  A  C  equal,"  what 
is  to  be  taken  as  his  meaning?  Is  he  introducing 
a  diagram?  Is  he  making  a  demand  for  a  hypo- 
thetical construction?  Is  he  not  merely  naming 
the  parts  of  the  hypothetical  figure,  not  an  actual 
diagram,  to  which  he  will  refer?  A  diagram 
of  any  kind  is  unnecessary  so  iar  as  the  proof  is 
concerned-  It  generally  becomes  necessary 
owing  to  inability  on  the  part  of  the  prover  of 
the  proposition  to  carry  out  the  reasoning  with- 
out some  such  check. 

The  diagram  in  reasoning  is  on  a  par  with  the 
use  of  the  fingers  in  addition.  The  necessity 
for  their  use  in  each  case  arises  from  one  s 
mental  limitations-  Neither  accuracy  in  tlie 
former  nor  absolute  cleanliness  of  the  latter 
affects  in  the  least  the  result  for  which  it  is  being 
employed,  A  reasonable  approach  to  such  per* 
feci  conditions  is  to  be  exacted  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  general  education. 

Neatness,  merely  for  the  sake  of  neatness,  can 
be  gained  at  too  high  a  price.  Time  that  should 
be  devoted  to  reasoning  ought  not  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  mechanical  drawing.  The  last  should 
have  been  practised  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  it 
is  then  that  it  is  necessary.  Without  it  the 
pupil  can  neither  discover  nor  verify  a  geo- 
metrical truth;  without  it  any  quantitative  result 
obtained  in  practical  geometry  is  w^orthless. 
Even  w^ith  it  one  cannot  depend  on  the  exactness 
of  the  result  as  one  can  on  a  result  obtained  from 
calculation  based  on  reasoning*  The  latter  must, 
after  all,  be  the  object  of  the  pupii  Let  him 
press  on  towards  it  \vithout  being  unduly  ham- 
pered by  a  demand  for  the  over-elaboration  of 
the  diagram  which  accompanies  his  reasoning. 
Let  him  be  encouraged  to  sketch  figures  of  good 
size  and  shape.  Let  the  development  of  the 
figure  keep  pare  with  the  steps  of  the  proposi- 
tion. The  pupil  will  then  be  more  likely,  when 
under  the  stress  of  examination,  to  produce  a 
figure  that  will  satisfy  the  examiner  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  subject. 


Fctits  Contes  pour  Us  Enjani^,  La  F6e  Egar^e ;  Sur  la 
Montrvgne;  Le  Bal  de  Mad+^moiselle  Papillon.  56  pp* ; 
47  pp.  i  56  (>p.  (Blijckie.)  4^.  pach.— Three  pretty  little 
tiUe^,  %vell  suited  for  rhildren.  The  author's  nam©  Is  not 
menfior>ed  ;  Lhey  might  be  wnit*^n  by  an  English  lady  lo 
Judgi-  by  thc^  spirit,  but  thi?  French  is  excellent*  There 
are  no  nofes  •  the  French-English  vocabularies  are  good. 
The  full-page  iilusst  rat  ions  deserve  praise.  Altogether  th**sr 
booklets  can  be  warm!y  commen^led* 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  VULGAR  FRACTIONS. 
By  L.  W.  WiLSDEN,  M.A. 

II. 
(Continued  from  p,  212.) 

TO  deal  in  detail  with  the  actual  teaching  of 
vulgar  fractions,  as  a  whole,  would  call 
for  more  space  than  is  here  at  our  dis- 
posal. The  subject,  however,  naturally  falls  into 
two  divisions,  the  first  including  a  general  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  fractions,  together  with 
the  rules  for  their  addition  and  subtraction,  the 
second  dealing  with  their  multiplication,  division, 
and  simplification.  By  employing  somewhat  sum- 
mary methods  and  by  numbering  the  separate 
steps  of  the  advance,  it  may  be  possible  for  us 
to  cover  the  ground  occupied  by  the  first  division 
with  some  degree  of  fullness;  on  the  second 
■division  of  the  subject  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  few  general  observations. 

1.  If  five  buns  have  to  be  equally  divided  among 
four  bears,  it  will  be  possible  to  give  them  a  bun 
apiece,  but  the  fifth  bun  will  have  to  be  cut  into 
four  equal  parts. 

Three  thirsty  men  have  to  share  one  jug  of 
water. 

Show  by  means  of  these  and  similar  examples — 

{d\  How  the  necessity  for  fractions  arises. 

{0)  That  the  size  of  fractions  varies  according 
to  the  number  of  equal  parts  into  which  the  whole 
is  cut. 

2.  Names  for  the  different  kinds  of  equal  parts, 
into  which  things  are  cut,  are  so  rendered  neces- 
sary. 

3.  Once  things  exist  and  have  names,  it  is 
possible  to  put  numbers  before  them  to  signify 
**  how  many  *';  e.g.,  five  elephants,  seven  spiders. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  possible  to  say  two-thirds, 
five-sixths. 

4.  Set  down  in  written  words  fractions  are 
somewhat  cumbersome,  and  accordingly  a  shorter 
way  of  expressing  them  has  been  devised  by 
means  of  numerals. 

Notice  here  the  common  confusion  by  which 
the  numerical  expression  for  a  fraction  is  spoken 
of,  as  though  it  were  the  fraction  itself.  This 
is  in  reality  just  as  foolish  as  it  would  be  to  assert 
that  the  printed  word  Tiger  is  the  same  thing 
as   the  real,   live,   snarling  animal. 

5.  Take  any  one  of  the  shapes  and  prove  that 
the  shaded  part  can,  by  subdividing  all  the 
original  divisions  each  into  the  same  number  of 
equal  portions  and  by  varying  that  number,  be 
shown  and  therefore  expressed  in  a  limitless 
number  of  ways. 

6.  The  simplest  expression  of  any  fraction  is 
that  in  which  the  smallest  possible  number  of 
divisions  is  used ;  the  numerical  expression  for  a 
fraction  in  this  form  is  said  to  express  the  fraction 
in  its  lowest  terms.  It  is  generally  convenient 
to  deal  with  a  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms.  To 
reduce  a  fraction,  not  already  expressed  in  this 
y^ay,  to  such  terms,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the 


number  of  divisions  in  the  whole  of  wh 
is  a  part.  This  is  reversing  the  process  1 
last  section.  In  each  particular  case  the  qu 
arises,  **  How  many  fewer?  *'  The  ansv 
this  is  that  it  is  possible  to  go  on  reducir 
number  of  parts  so  long  as  some  pari 
number  of  the  new  parts  will  exactly  fi 
fraction  in  point.  In  other  words,  in  on 
reduce  a  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms,  mal 
same  number  of  times  fewer  divisions  in  ( 
whole,  (b)  the  fraction  in  point.  That  is  t( 
find  the  largest  number  that  will  exactly 
the  number  of  parts  in  both  the  whole  ar 
fraction,  and  make  that  number  of  times 
divisions  in  each.  A  way  for  finding  s 
number  has  been  devised.  Teach  G.C.M. 
many  apologies  for  not  being  able  to  expla 
reasons  of  the  working. 

7.  Show  by  actual  problems  that  the  ne 
for  adding  two  fractions  will  frequently  a 

Problem.  Two  jugs  are  each  partially 
What  fraction  of  the  one  would  be  fUled 
second  were  emptied  into  it  ? 

Case  I.  Where  the  two  jugs  are  both  « 
into  the  same  number  of  parts. 


Case  II.  Where  the  two  jugs  are  not 
into   the   same    number   of   parts ;    but   wl 
is  possible,   by  subdividing  the  divisions 
of  them,  to  get  the  same  number  of  divis 
each. 


Fig.  2. 


By    subdividing   each   of    the   divisions 
first  jug  into  two  equal  parts,  the  jug  is  ci 
sixths.     The  fractions  to  be  added  can  tl 
expressed  as  follows  : — 


3  I  •'*  _  5 


it- 
Case  in.  When  the  number  of  divisions* 

and    it   is    impossible   to   change   the  num 

divisions  in  one  jug,  so  as  to  make  it  com 

with  that  in  the  other. 

In  such  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  sul 

the  divisions  in  both  jugs,  but  differently 
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jTo  cases,    so   as   to   g^et    the   same   number   of 
visions  in  each. 


Subdivide  the  parts  of  the  first  jug  into  two 
risions  each*  and  of  the  second  into  three,  and 
fch  jug  will  be  found  to  be  divided  into  six 
Ital  parts.  The  fractions  can  then  be  stated 
d  added  as  follows  r — 

1  +  s  -  *' 

Exactly  the  same  procedure  must  be  followed 

ten  several  fractions  are  to  be  added — that  is  to 

the   number  of   divisions   in   the   wholes   of 

iich  they  are  parts    must  be  changed  in  some 

alt  cases,  as  may  be  necessary,  in  such  a  way 

to  get  the  same  number  in  all  of  them.    When 

number  of  fractions  to  be  added  exceeds  two, 

becomes  very  diflicult  to  tell  what  the  number 

divisions   will   be,   into   which   all   the  wholes 

be  altered.     What  is  really  wanted  is  some 

\y  of  finding-  this  number  with  ease.     It  must 

the  smallest  number  into  which  all  the  numbers 

»resenting    the    numbers    of    divisions    in    the 

reral  wholes  will  go  exactly, 

[Teach  L.C.  M.  with  apokjgies  for  being  unable 

[explain  the  working. 

Problem  in  addition  worked  in  full*  to  show  the 
thod. — Four  irippir'<i,  each  provided  it^ith  a 
met  a  feUow-iripper  not  so  provisioned,  mid 
iiributed  /»  his  refreshment  the  shaded  portions 
heir  several  buns,  as  shown  helouK  Ho%v  nutch 
he  receiz*e  in  alt? 


+ 
+ 


I 

-8" 

'5 


3 
36 


+ 


40 


120 


111 


fif  of  a  bun  were  given  to  the  destitute  tripper. 

Fig.  4. 

K^en  converting  each  separate  fraction  from 
original   to  its  new  form,   use  the  following 

feoning. 

■  Each  old  division  must  be  divided  into  x  new 

jsions,  and  we  have  y  old  divisions;  therefore 
shall  have  y  times  x  new  divisions.*'  The  use 
this    formula   converts   what   is   generally   an 

thmetical    juggle    into    a    concreteJy    reasoned 

sration. 


g.  Subtraction  needs  no  special  notice.  The 
jugs  readily  provide  the  kind  of  problem  wanted, 
the  pouring  out  of  so  much  from  one  jug  to 
another  giving  all  that  is  required. 

The  barest  possible  outline  of  method  has  been 
given  above  J  and  the  greatest  economy  observ^ed 
in  the  matter  of  illustrations.  In  actual  practice 
the  cardboard  shapes  would,  of  course,  be  very 
much  more  in  evidence,  the  argument  in  each  case 
starting  from  them  and  being  referred  back  to 
them  at  every  step* 

Of  the  numbered  sections,  perhaps  the  most 
important  are  those  marked  5  and  6,  contain- 
ing as  ihi^y  do  the  principles  upon  which  the 
operations  performed  in  adding  or  subtracting 
rest.  Yet,  owing  to  haste  caused  by  the  de- 
sire to  get  to  the  rules  that  make  a  show 
on  paper,  this  essential  part  of  the  subject  is 
often  s!urred.  The  verbal  explanations  given  in 
these  sections  are  not  satisfactory  in  themselves, 
but  in  class  it  is  not  the  words  spoken,  but  the 
actual  visible  shapes,  the  text  of  the  words,  which 
form  the  most  important  part  of  the  explanation 
and  carry  conviction.  With  the  aid  of  the  shapes 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  get  the  essential  nature 
of  reducing  to  lower  terms  really  understood* 

From  the  very  first  lesson,  an  abundance  of^ 
concrete  problems  should  be  given  for  solution, 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  when  any  working 
with  numerals  is  required,  such  numerals  should 
rule  small,  the  object  being  to  give  the  maximum 
amount  of  thinking  to  the  minimum  of  mere 
figure  manipulating. 

In  practice  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  several 
ledges  in  full  view  of  the  class,  on  which  the 
shapes  may  be  placed  singly  or  in  rows,  as  re- 
quired. Should  the  architecture  of  the  rotim  not 
furnish  the  necessary  features,  an  apparatus  of 
nrnivable  ledges  can  easily  be  constructed  to  hang 
on  the  blackboard. 

Specimen  Paper  L 

covering  the  ftrst  stage* 

(Suggesting  the  kinds  of  problems  which  may  be 
employed.) 


I,  Express  (a)  in  words,  (fr)  in  figure*^ 
the  parts  of  this  square  marked  1. 
and  II. 


a.  What  fraction  of  this  jug  do  you 
judge  to  be  futl  ?  What  fraction  is 
empty? 


3.  Express  I  h  *- 
shaded  piirt  of  thi^ 
stick  af  4'hocol'itP  in 


4.   Hat  press    ,%  of  a   bun  in   its   lowest   lenns,   and  draw 
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a  bun,  by  marking  round  a  penny,   in  which  this  fraction    i 
is  shown  shaded. 

5.  No.    I.   jug  is  full 
up  to  the  point  shown. 

a-^ Y      jl      No.    II.    jug   is   empty. 

How        much        liquid 
would  remain  in  No.  I.    \ 
if    No.    II.    were    tilled   ^ 
from    it    to    the    point   j 
JVP/.  JV?Zr.  marked  a? 

6.  The   shaded    parts   of    these    three   planks    had    to    be    | 
cut  to  waste.     How  much  wood  was  wasted  altogether? 


Specimen  Paper  II. 

COVERING  the  SECOND  STAGE. 

I.  (a)  What  fraction  of  this  jug 
do  you  estimate  to  be  full? 

(h)  Supposing  the  contents  to  be 
milk,  if  I  drink  \  of  the  contents 
myself,  and  give  two-fifths  of  the 
remainder  to  the  kittens,  what 
portion  of  the  jug  will  still  be 
full? 

2.  These  are  the  palings  which  Tom  Sawyer  was  set  to 
whitewash.  The  white  part  shows  exactly  how  much  Tom 
did  before  he  induced  his  friends  to  pay  him  for  the  privi- 
lege of  completing  the  work. 


(a)  What  fraction  of  the  whole  fence  did  Tom  white- 
wash? 

[h)  What  fraction  did  his  friends  whitewash? 

(c)  How  many  times  more  did  the  friends  do  than  Tom? 

3.  These  jugs  represent  the  cider  which  the  harvesters 
on  a  farm  drink  in  one  day.  How  much  cider  will  be 
required  for  the  whole  harvest  if  it  lasts  i6S  days? 


4.  A  farm  carries  480  sheep  at  an  average  of  \\  sheep 
to  the  acre.     How  big  is  the  farm? 

5.  A  liner  takes  5J  days  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  burns 
3,000^  tons  of  coal  by  the  way.  How  much  does  she  burn 
a  day? 

When  the  sta^e  which  ends  with  addition  and 
subtraction  of  vulvar  fractions  has  been  con- 
scientiously  travelled,  three  courses  lie  open  : — 


(i)  To  go  on  with  vulgar  fractions  in  ( 
the  same  spirit,  using  the  concrete  at  even 

(ii)  To  abandon  the  concrete  method  in 
and  to  rely  for  teaching  the  remaining  rules 
on  numerals. 

(iii)  To  abandon  vulgar  fractions  altogetl 
a  time  and  to  turn  to  decimals. 

On  these  three  possibilities  we  will  allov 
selves  a  few  words. 

If  a  concrete  method  is  to  be  successful 
plied  to  the  teaching  of  multiplication,  di) 
and  simplification  of  fractions,  the  teache 
have  to  exercise  a  good  deal  more  thougl 
ingenuity  than  is  called  for  in  the  first  sti 
fraction  teaching.  Even  when  these  are 
coming  in  full  measure,  some  teachers  mj 
better  results  by  trusting  chiefly  to  numei 
this  second  stage.  It  will  rest  with  the  indi 
teacher  to  decide  which  method  he  can  w 
the  greater  advantage.  Personally  I  pref 
concrete  method,  but  space  is  not  here  av 
for  even  outlining  the  steps  by  which  s 
method  might  be  carried  into  effect. 

We  have  yet  the  third  alternative  to  co 
It  has  become  fashionable  to  say  that  de 
should  precede  vulgar  fractions.  Theore 
decimals  involving,  as  they  do,  only  a  sli| 
tension  of  principles  already  familiarised 
working  of  the  four  simple  rules,  hai 
doubtedly  a  claim  to  the  first  place.  Prac 
however,  the  four  simple  rules  are  seldom 
on  the  basis  of  an  understanding  of  the  c 
notation,  and  therefore,  as  a  matter  o 
decimal  fractions,  when  they  do  come,  an 
their  ways  completely  strange  and  new.  F 
more,  decimals  cannot  be  taught  at  all  ui 
concrete  idea  of  a  vulgar  fraction  ha; 
thoroughly  grasped,  and  this  cannot  be  ; 
be  the  case  until  the  first  stage  of  vulgar  fn 
to  the  end  of  addition  and  subtraction,  h« 
accomplished.  There  are,  therefore, 
strong  arguments  in  favour  of  finishing 
fractions  before  considering  decimals  at  al 

(a)  That  it  creates  a  sense  of  confusion  h 
a  subject,  and  then  leaving  it  halfway  to 
off  to  something  else. 

(b)  That,  having  acquired  the  four  simp! 
mechanically,  the  learner  will  not  feel  ar 
ticular  appropriateness  in  following  them 
mediately  with  decimals. 

(c)  That,  having  acquired  the  four  simpl 
mechanically,  it  will  be  well  for  him  to  i 
complete  break,  and  to  start  afresh  on  a 
concrete  basis.  That  this  can  best  be  d< 
taking  vulgar  fractions  as  a  whole. 

(d)  That,  having  once  got  the  concrete  i 
arithmetic  into  his  head,  he  will  be  in  a 
position  to  turn  to  the  theory  of  notatioi 
to  justify  the  operations  of  the  four  simpl 
in  the  light  of  the  wider  knowledge  that  1 
gain  from  an  acquaintance  with  decimal  fra 

This  matter  is,  however,  again  one  of 
that  each  teacher  must  settle  for  himself 
light  of  his  own  powers  and  feelings. 


THE    CLASSIFICATION    Ol     CLIMATES, 

By  H.  N,  DiciwSOs%  M.A.,  D.Se..   K.R.S.E. 
Lrctufcr  in  Geography,   University  College,  Reading. 

^EW  parts  of  his  subject  prove  more  trouble- 
^  some  to  the  teacher  of  geography  than  the 
classification  of  di mates.  A  certain  limited 
imber  ui  climatic  types  must  be  found,  and  their 
^Blribution  in  climatic  regions  must  be  discussed, 
it  the  information  supplitid  by  the  ordinary 
S£i*book  is  usually  meag:rej  and  it  is  not  always 
sy  to  know  which  way  to  turn  for  more* 
The  simplest  solution  of  tlie  problem  is,  of 
tirse,  to  begin  with  the  standard  set  of  con- 
tions  described  as  **  planetary, "  the  conditions 
aich  we  may  suppose  to  arise  on  any  rotating 
anet  which  has  an  atmosphere  and  is  warmed 
'  a  sun,  provided  the  surface  of  that  planet  is 
liform.  These  conditions  are  constantly  ap- 
DximzUed  to  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  where 
rge  uniform  areas  occur,  as  in  the  oceans,  and 
ey  produce  a  system  of  belts  of  which  the 
mndaries  arc  parallel  to  parallels  of  latitude, 
4  which  moves  northward  and  southward,  fol- 
mng  the  sun.  Thus  we  have  the  **  doldrums,*' 
E  *' trade-wind  **  belts,  the  **  horse  latitudes,** 
t  **  Roaring  Forties,"  and  so  on.  A  knowledge 
the  positions  of  these  belts,  of  their  migrations, 
id  of  the  type  of  climate  experienced  within  each 
quite  within  the  reach  of  the  average  schoolboy, 
id  will  carry  him  far;  but  there  are  wonderfully 
w  who  attain  to  it.  Trade-winds  are  known, 
id  explanations  of  their  causes  more  or  less 
mly  understood,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  a  boy  who 
lOws  where  they  blow^  or  can  name  a  place 
uch  comes  under  their  influence.  Still  more 
rely  does  one  come  across  any  acquaintance 
th  the  equatorial  belt,  or  the  sub-tropical  high 

Eure  belts,  or  their  movements ;  and  the  sim- 
generalisa  tions  concerning  double  rainy 
ns,  seasons  of  tropical  cyclones,  regions  of 
t  and  of  winter  rainfall,  are  a  sealed  book 
fnany  examination  candidates  who  show  quite 
leal  led- for  famiUarity  with  details  of  topo- 
aphy.  Yet  up  to  this  point  at  least  the  facts 
t  easily  accessible;  we  need  only  name  such 
Oks  as  **  Elementary  Meteorology/*  by  Prof, 
>  ^L  Davis  (Ginn),  which  contains  all,  and 
ore  than  all,  a  teacher  wants. 
The  next  stage  is  somewhat  more  difficuk;  but 
W  well  within  the  possibilities  of  school  work, 
id  it  must  be  rcarbed  if  the  pupil  is  to  arrange 
t  geographical  '*  pictures,'*  collected  in  earlier 
Irs*  for  himselL  In  this  the  departures 
in  the  planetary  system  which  are  due 
the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  are  studied, 
I  the  increased  difficulty  is,  of  course,  chiefly 
i  to  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of  land  and 
.  follows  no  simple  law.  Nevertheless,*  certain 
leral  features  stand  out  clearly  enough.  Within 
meteorological  tropics  the  general  movement  is 
Rtward,  and  hence  sea  influences  are  carried 
Ind  from  eastern  coasts,  and  land  influences 
Iward  from  western  coasts.  Oiifside  the  tropics, 
the  west-wind   belts,   the   arrangement   is   re- 


versed. But  over  all  is  superposed  the  monsoon 
influence,  which  is  largely  a  question  of  surface 
relief — ^for  there  is  no  draught  in  a  Horizontal 
chimney.  This  influence  may  entirely  reverse  the 
planetary  circulation,  as  in  India,  or  it  may  rein- 
force it,  as  in  South  Africa;  the  varied  effects 
afford  studies  in  physics  of  extreme  interest 
which »  in  outline  at  least,  are  elementary.  Again, 
the  eastw^ard  movement  in  extra-tropical  latitudes 
already  referred'to  causes  a  gradual  transition  from 
an  oceanic  type  of  climate,  with  winter  rainfall, 
in  the  west  (continuous  with  the  sub-tropical  belt 
of  winter  rainfall  on  the  equatorial  side  of  it  J,  to  a 
continental  type,  with  summer  rainfall^  in  the 
east,  merging  with  the  monsoon  summer  rainfall 
nearer  the  equator.  Here  the  distribution  of 
climates  in  Eurasia,  where  the  conditions  can  be 
fully  developed »  are  easily  described  and  remem- 
bered* 

Another  effect  of  surface  relief  can  now  be 
studied  with  advantage — the  effect  of  elevated 
land  upon  a  wind  which  is  not  causd  by  it»  L- ndcr 
this  lieading  come  the  increased  rainfall  on  the 
weather  side,  the  *'  rain  shadow,**  and  the  foehn 
or  chinook  winds  of  the  lee  side. 

The  ordinary  geographical  text-book  will 
scarcely  guide  the  teacher  to  this  point  of  his 
journey  I  although  Davis  *s  *'  Meteorology  "  is 
still  more  than  sufficient*  Experience  proves 
abundantly  that  the  pupil  finds  the  more  general 
methods  suggested  L-asier  and  more  interesting 
than  the  immense  amount  of  descriptive  detail 
which  seems  to  be  the  only  alternative. 

The  way  of  further  progress  is  indeed  hard, 
for  it  means  that  the  pupil,  having  completed  a 
general  surv^ey,  is  fit  to  undertake  the  more 
minute  geographical  study  of  a  region  or  regions, 
L'n fortunately,  the  number  of  pupils  who  become 
so  fit  in  this  country  is  stili  small,  but  of  late 
years  it  has  become  appreciable,  and  tliere  are 
many  reasons  for  believing  that  the  increase  in 
the  near  future  will  be  considerable.  For  their 
more  advanced  work  a  closer  classification  of 
climates  and  climatic  regions  is  essential,  and 
the  classification  must  depend  not  merely  upon 
physical  conditions,  but  to  a  greater  and  greater 
extent  upon  the  needs  of  geographical  applica- 
tions, such  as,  for  example,  the  distribution  of 
plants.  The  facts  of  climatology  are  accessible 
in  Hann*s  monumental  "  Handbuch  der  Klimato- 
logie/*  of  which  part  has  been  translated  by 
Prof.  R.  de  C.  Ward  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901); 
but  the  question  of  classification  of  climates  re- 
mains in  some  degree  an  open  one,  and  the  teacher 
cannot  br  expected  to  unearth  from  the  original 
documents  the  different  systems  which  havi* 
been  proposed,  and  sit  in  judgment  up*m 
them.  Fortunately,  ProL  Ward  has  removed  all 
need  for  this  in  an  admirable  paper  published  in 
the  July  and  August  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  American  Geographical  Society.  In  a  short 
summary,  with  full  references,  the  chief  systems 
of  classification  which  hold  the  field  are  described, 
and  Prof.  Ward  decides  that  *' that  oF  Supan, 
taken  as   a  whole,  gives  a  rational,   simple,  and 
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satisfactory  scheme  of  grouping,  whose  frequent 
use  in  climatic  descriptions  would  tend  towards 
system,  simplicity,  and  facility  of  comparison.*' 
'*  It  emphasises  the  essentials  of  each  climate, 
and  serves  to  impress  these  essentials  upon  the 
mind  by  means  of  the  compact,  well-considered 
verbal  summary  which  is  given  in  the  case  of 
each  province  described.'* 


LANGUAGE    TEACHING   IN    THE 

SIXTEENTH    CENTURY. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Chaytor,  M.A. 

King  Edward's  School,  Sheffield. 

RIVINGTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  in  Lan- 
cashire  was  founded  by  James  Pilkington, 
some  time  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  was 
born  in  1520  and  died  in  1575.  His  statutes  for 
the  working  of  the  school  were  unusually  elab- 
orate, and  provide  a  fairly  complete  picture  of 
the  working  of  a  grammar  school  in  the  sixteenth 
century.*  The  general  directions  for  the  teaching 
of  languages  anticipate  upon  certain  points  some 
of  the  theories  with  which  modern  language  and, 
indeed,  classical  masters  are  more  or  less  con- 
cerned, and  have,  therefore,  an  interest  which  is 
something  more  than  merely  antiquarian. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  **  grammar  '* 
school  meant  primarily  a  school  where  Latin 
was  taught.  **  Grammar,*'  as  most  people  know, 
was  synonymous  with  Latin  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  sixteenth-century  schoolboy  was  expected 
not  only  to  read  and  write,  but  also  to  speak 
Latin,  and  the  Bishop's  curriculum  drawn  up 
to  promote  these  purposes  is  interesting  in  view 
of  the  oral  methods  now  widely  recommended  in 
the  initial  stages  of  Latin  teaching.  **  The  School- 
master," says  the  Bishop,  **  shall  see  that  his 
scholars  speak  Latin  diligently  in  all  their  talk 
and  places,  and  the  Usher  shall  likewise,  so  much 
as  is  possible.  But  at  the  least  the  Usher  shall 
examine  them  that  be  under  him  himself,  and 
teach  them  what  everything  shall  be  called  in 
Latin,  and  see  that  one  of  them  often  oppose 
another  in  such-like  words.  ...  In  the  school, 
they  that  can  must  speak  nothing  but  Latin." 
The  "  orders  for  the  master  and  usher  to  keep 
in  teaching"  are  given  under  separate  heads  as 
printed  below.  As  regards  the  greneral  method 
of  instruction,  the  Bishop,  while  he  lays  stress 
upon  the  use  of  select  vocabularies  to  special 
subjects  and  upon  the  grouping  of  connected  ideas, 
is  a  believer  in  the  old  translation  method.  Some 
of  the  works  which  he  recommends  for  use  are 
absolutely  unknown  to  the  writer  of  this  article, 
who  has  never  come  across  *'  Ludnici  Vinis,"  if 
his  name  be  correctly  transcribed.  The  rest  of 
the  statutes  deal  chiefly  with  the  organisation  of 
the  school.  The  preposterous  hours  of  teaching 
and  the  exiguity  of  the  holidays  are  to  be  ex- 
ampled  in  most  other  schools  of  the  period.     With 


^   I  have  to  thank   Mr.  K.  J.  Ronnrr.  the  headma'-ter  of  Rivington  and 
Blaclrrod  Grammar  School,  for  the  loan  of  a  copy  of  the  school  statutes. 


these    preliminary    remarks,    we    may    leave  tfai 
Bishop  to  expound  his  method  and  its  objects. 

Orders  for  the  Usher  to  keep  in  TKAcmKC. 

First,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  none  be  admitted  into  tfa 
school  but  that  can  read ;  yet  in  great  need  the  Usher  siial 
teach  such  to  read  and  learn  the  Short  Catechism  in  En^ 
as  have  not  learned  it ;  and  the  other  that  can  read  and  sty 
it,  shall  enter  first  to  the  learning  of  the  English  gramonr 
and  rules,  commonly  called  the  King's  grammar;  aod  ii 
learning  to  read  much  time  is  not  to  be  spent,  f or  the  oai> 
tinual  exercise  of  learning  to  read  other  things  shall  mail 
it  perfect. 

As  the  young  scholar  is  thus  learning  to  dedine  a 
and  a  verb,  the  Usher  shall  daily  exercise  him  with  divenilf 
of  words  in  every  comparison,  declension,  gender,  teoK; 
and  conjugation,  teaching  him  the  English  of  every  sA 
Latin  word ;  and  examine  him  oft  what  is  Latin  for  ewy 
such  thing,  that  by  this  means  he  and  others  that  bar 
may  learn  what  every  thing  is  called  in  Latin,  and  so  be 
more  ready  to  understand  every  word,  what  it  sigiii6etfa  ii 
English,  when  they  shall  come  to  construction.  As  lot 
to  begin  with  Latin  words  for  every  part  of  a  man  and  )m 
apparel ;  of  a  house  and  household  stuff,  as  bedding,  kitriii^ 
buttery,  meats,  beasts,  herbs,  trees,  flowers,  birds,  fiAa^ 
with  all  parts  of  them;  virtues,  vices,  merchandise,  and il 
occupations ;  as  weavers,  tanners,  carpenters,  pkHi^ia^ 
wheelwrights,  tailors,  tilers,  and  shoemakers ;  and  am 
them  to  write  every  word  that  belongs  to  one  thing,  togete 
in  order.  And  if  this  be  done  often  and  loud,  that  cfsy 
one  may  hear  and  give  ear,  they  will  strive  who  shall  fen 
and  remember  most  Latin  words,  and  will  rejoice  in  it, 
opposihg  another  who  can  do  the  best. 

After  that  the  Usher  hath  thus  exercised  his  scholars  ii 
learning  Latin  words,  and  practising  his  rules,  and  l^ 
dining  words,  then  he  shall  use  them  to  learn  some  sM 
wise  sentences  out  of  *'  Ludnici  Vinis  *'  or  Cato,  and 
amine  him  what  part  of  speech  every  word  is,  to  give  I 
reason  why  every  word  is  put  in  such  gender, 
person,  case,  tense,  and  conjugation;  and  for  bHMT 
exercising  of  his  memory,  he  must  be  often  examined  ii 
saying  them  and  his  rules  by  heart;  and  for  helping  Ml 
memory  (because  youth  soon  forgetteth)  he  shall  cause 
scholars  to  write  these  words  and  sentences  in  a  book, 
that  both  he  may  see  his  scholar's  diligence,  and  the 
not  forget  that  that  he  learned. 

When  the  young  scholar  hath  been  thus  indifferendr 
exercised  in  these  under  exercises,  and  can  answer 
ently  well  to  all  his  rules,  he  may  then  be  brought  to  ^ 
reading  of  "  Dialogi  Sacri  Castalionis, "  "  Apotiiejaall 
Erasmi,**  or  some  witty  dialogue  in  *' Colloquia  Efasri* 
or  Petrarch's  *'  Dialogues  ";  that  so  with  daily  eitraxk 
reading  he  shall  wax  perfect  in  understanding;  for 
tion  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  these  young  years,  bpt  k 
these  grammar  rules,  but  rather  in  observation,  MtMt 
and  learning  how  the  best  Latin  writers  have  used  toJiW^ 
and  place  words  and  sentences ;  and  these  are  ao*  • 
scrupulously  to  be  used  and  sticked  at,  but  some  boy  tai^' 
have  a  sentence  or  two  as  he  is  able  to  take  any  <Att »' 
many  of  the  same  book  or  the  like,  that  joining  atajHh**! 
everyone  may  have  the  whole  by  hearing  his  f ellowa,  arf  i^i^ 
meanest  wit  may  attain  to  great  perfection  of  it  (««)•  ^ 
for  the  better  encouraging  of  young  wits,  the  Usher  A 
often  take  like  sentences  in  English  himself,  and  ti 
them  into  Latin,  making  his  scholars  to  repeat  ten  ii 
him,  and  to  make  the  like  in  Latin  themsdves,  M 
younger  wits  may  learn  to  do  the  like  by  tfaemsdfei  rf 
wards,  when  they  be  thus  led  into  it,  by  hetriiig  hiB» 
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rhese  two  last  chapters  before,  and  the  nest  folJowing, 
III  be  read  openly  in  the  school  twice  m  the  ytat,  that 
to  say.  the  first  day  of  the  term  when  the  Governors 
ine  lo  the  school  after  Christmas,  and  Midsummer ;  so 
It  tveryone  hearing  his  duty  read  unto  htm,  may  the 
We  diligently  learn  and  frame  himself  to  the  doing  of  it. 

Orders  for  the  Master  to  keep  t^t  Tbachjkg* 
After  this,  your  scholars  may  be  brought  to  the  reading 
'Tftrence,  his  **  Adelphi,"  or  '^  Selects  Ctceronis,"  and 
in  to  some  verses,  as  '*  Psalm i  Buchannini/'  ^*  Epistoht; 
^Hlii/*  Of  '*  Ode  Horatit,"  tvhere  both  the  matter  and 
9  metre  Is  to  be  observed;  and  shall  be  a  great  help 
lerward  to  the  making  of  a  verse,  which  shall  not  be 
jnJ,  if  he  then  join  that  piece  of  his  grammar  rules 
Wial,  to  know  the  quantity  of  syllables  and  kind  of 
Bfts,  after  that  he  hath  been  exercised  in  making  ex* 
l^es  of  every  figure  of  grammar,  and  short  epistles  which 
'must  do  weekly,  following  TuUy's  examples.  To  all 
Sch  aforesaid,  *'  Erasm.  Copire  Verborum  et  Re  rum,  et 
ronscnbendis  Epistolis.*^  will  give  a  great  light,  and 
ke  the  way  more  easy,  if  they  be  not  so  much  tarried 
m  laid  before  them  like  a  pattern  to  learn,  and  to 
PW.  But  all  these  things  must  be  gotten  by  ofien  ex- 
Sning  and  diligent  practising,  which  the  Master  must 
nestJy  look  that  his  scholars  do,  and  help  to  declare  and 
i   them  in  it. 

^hcn  your  scholars  have  been  thus  exercised  in  passing 

^Ugh  these  exercises  before  rehearsed,  with  often  repeat- 

them.  and  other  like,  to  keep  them  In  memory,  their 

I  shall  be  well  framed  to  greater  things.     And  now  they 

►  enter  one  part  of  the  day  to  the  Greek  grammar,  and 

b  a  one  as  is  the  shortest  and  plainest,  if  they  be  meet 

f  willing  thereto,  not  meddling  so  much  with  variety  of 

tongues,    as  bdeHy  setting  forth    the  common    tongue. 

I    another   part    of    the   day    to    be    exercised    in    Cicero 

Senectute  et  Amicitia";  and  the  eldest  scholars  may 

?li  Tully's  *'  Offices,*'  and  '*  Tusculan  Questions/** 

tffer    that    they    have    been    exercised    with    variety    of 

*ls  m  their  Greek  declensions  and  con|ugations,  as  was 

afore,    for   the   Latin   grammar,    they   may    have  read 

them,   first,   •*  Tabula  Cebetis "  in   Greek,   and  then 

oration    of     laocrates,     and    after     Euripides.       But 

icly,    besides    this,    they    must    write    some    epistles    or 

s,   which  they  may  more  easily  do,   if  they  use  often 

;tjrn   their  lectures  into   English,    and   then   into   Latin, 

It)  by  other  words  to  ihe  same  meaning,   sometimes  in 

es,   and   sometimes  tn   prose  :   and  after  turning  Greek 

Latin  and  Latin  into  Greek,  and  changing  one  kind  of 

t  into  another,  and  verses  into  prose,   and    prose  into 

e.    observing    the   propriety    of   the   phrase,    the    purest 

n  words,  and  making  the  sentences  full. 

«id   now  daily   the   Master  must,    more   diligently   than 

f«,   teach    his  scholars   to   note   and   observe  the   figures 

am  mar    and    phrase,    how    the    verbs    and    nouns    be 

together  after   the   fashion   that   uses;   and   how   the 

beta  and  adjectives   be  joined    with   ihetr   nouns*   after 

fashion  of  Texion*s  "  Epsthetw  "  and  *'  Offictna." 

bait   all    thes^    long,    pt'ilnful    exercises    may    have  some 

fr  show  of  learning,  with  stronger  kinds  of  persuading 

leaching  others,  the  Master  may  now  enter  his  scholar 

the     rules     of     rhetoric,     in     Tully^s     books     {*' ad 

mum  *'),    to    let    him    understand    the    divers    kinds, 

parts  of  an  oration,  giving  him  examples  out  of  other 

hOTs,  and  how  to  furnish  his  sentences  with   figures  of 

•orts.   as  they  be  plainly  there  set  forth  in  the  fourth 

ftj.  which  will  be  more  c^sy  to  follow  by  daily  practice ; 

he  that  ctimeth  thus  Instructed  with  plenty  of  matter 


that  he  hath  read  and  no  red  in  other  books  before,  and 
hath  been  diligently  trained  in  these  lower  exercises,  which 
were  but  introductions  to  this  kind  of  perfection,  now  he 
may  use  to  declaim  profitably  on  any  questions  propounded 
after  the  example  of  Aphthonius,  Quint llian,  or  Seneca, 
and  for  example,  follow  and  to  see  the  practice  of  these 
Rules.  It  shall  bring  great  light  to  declare  unto  them  tHe 
parts  of  rhetoric,  and  elocution  out  of  the  orations  of  Tully, 
after  the  scholars  have  Intefpreted  it  themselves  before  the 
Master  in  English,  without  any  other  help,  so  that  they 
may  try  their  own  wits  in  this  doing,  as  **  Actio  tn 
Verrem, '*  et  "  pro  Cluentio,*'  *'  pro  Lege  Manilia  ** ;  which 
may  be  patterns  to  follow  for  his  scholars,  with  Sallust 
and  Virgil, 

On  Saturdays  and  Holy  Day  Eves,  the  U$h«r  shall 
exercise  his  younger  sort  in  learning  their  Short  Catechism 
in  English,  in  the  Common  Book,  and  the  same  days  to 
all  sorts  the  Master  shall  read  Mr*  NowelPs,  or  Ciitvin*s 
Catechism,  taught  in  Calvin *s  Institutions,  willing  the 
elder  sort  both  to  learn  it  by  heart  and  examine  them 
briefly  the  next  day  after,  when  they  come  to  school  again, 
before  they  go  to  other  things,  how  they  can  say  it,  and 
shall  commend  them  that  have  done  well,  and  encotirage 
others  to  do  the  like. 

Both  the  Master  and  the  ITsher  must  see  diligently  that 
ail  and  every  one  of  their  scholars,  as  their  wits  will 
serve,  do  exercise  themselves  daily  in  speaking  Latin,  und 
in  making  some  wise  sentences  in  Latin  for  the  younger 
sort,  or  other  divers  matters,  that  shall  be  given  them 
wet-kly ;  and  the  elder  sort  must  be  exercised  in  devising  and 
writing  sundry  epistles  to  sundry  persons,  of  sundry  matters, 
as  of  chiding,  exhorting,  comforting,  counselling,  pniylng, 
lamenting,  some  to  friends,  some  to  foes,  some  to  strangers; 
of  weighty  matters,  or  merry,  as  shooting,  hunting,  fire-, 
of  adversity,  or  prosperity,  of  war,  and  peace,  dlvln**  and 
profane,  of  all  sciences,  and  occupations,  some  long  and 
some  short ;  or  else  In  making  verses,  orations  and  declam- 
ations, and  noting  the  parts  of  them,  in  such  things  as 
they  dn  read  according  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric;  in  turning 
also  verse  to  prose,  and  contrary  wise;  out  of  English  or 
Greek  Into  Latin,  or  from  Latin  or  Greek  into  English  ; 
out  of  orators  into  poets,  and  poets  into  orators;  in  re- 
hearsing to  their  Master  that  which  hath  been  read  unto 
them  in  other  good  pure  Latin  words  to  the  same  purpose 
and  meaning;  in  noting  the  phrase  Capia  Synontma, 
Contraries,  the  grammatical  or  rhetorical  figures  in  words 
and  sentences.  The  younger  sort  must  be  exercised  in  re- 
peating their  rules  often,  and  the  elder  sort  in  teaching 
their  inferiors  j  comnuttlng  many  things  to  memory,  and 
writing  them  in  their  paper  books,  that  so  both  the  memory 
may  be  confirmed,  and  they  may  yearly  see  how  they  have 
profited,  and  then  correct  those  things  which  were  rudely 
and  imperfectly  run  over  in  the  beginning:  for  time  and 
labour  must  perfect  all  Imperfections*  And  these  things 
shall  better  appear  how  profitable  rather  In  exercising  of 
them  by  practice,  than  declaring  them  by  words. 


A  History  of  G^rttmn  Utiirature.  By  W.  Srherer, 
Translated  by  Mrs,  F,  C  Conybeare.  Edited  by  F,  Mai 
Mutter,  Vol.  j,,  3tv,4-40i  pp.;  vt>l.  lu,  viL+j77  pp, 
(Clarendon  Tress.)  ji.  6d*  net  per  volume.— This  book  Is 
well  known  in  the  demy  8vo  edition  <tbe  price  of  which 
is  now  151.  net)*  The  t^dition  before  us  is  cheaper,  and 
will  therefore  be  welcome  lo  many*  The  appendices  find 
bibliographies  have  been  omitted,  in  order  to  keep  the  siJje 
and  price  of  the  volumes  within  reasonable  limits. 
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CHEMISTRY    IN   AMERICAN    SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

By  T.  M.  LowRY,  D.Sc. 
Westminster  Training  College. 

A  PAPER  on  recent  practice  and  results  in 
the  teaching  of  chemistry  in  secondary 
schools  of  the  United  States  was  read 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Geer  at  the  tenth  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Science  Teachers'  Association 
at  the  end  of  last  year,  and  is  printed  in  the  April 
number  of  the  School  Review  (University  of 
Chicago  Press).  A  synopsis  of  the  paper  should 
be  of  interest  to  science  teachers  in  our  own 
schools. 

Mr.  Geer  states  that  it  was  his  *  *  pleasure  * ' 
to  read  the  chemistry  note-books  presented  for 
entrance  to  Cornell  University  by  those  who 
entered  without  examination.  With  the  devotion 
of  an  enthusiast  he  has  tabulated  the  courses 
pursued  in  the  different  schools  and  photographed 
specimen  pages  of  the  different  types  of  note- 
books. His  observations  make  it  clear  that  the 
American  teacher  suffers  from  the  same  troubles 
which  pursue  his  English  colleague,  and  that 
vicious  methods  of  accelerating  the  pupil's  pro- 
gress are,  possibly,  commoner  in  the  United 
States  than  they  are  in  England.  Perhaps  the 
most  harmful  method  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
printed  text-book  in  which  the  alternate  pages 
are  left  blank  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  record 
the  fact  that  he  has  done  that  which  he  was  told 
to  do.  Two  examples  of  this  type  are  given. 
In  the  first  the  pupil  records  his  observations  with 
an  economy  of  labour  that  must  have  delighted 
his  eager  soul — **  Followed  instructions.  A  black, 
mirror-like  stain  of  metallic  arsenic  was  deposited 
upon  the  porcelain.*'  The  second  example  is  like 
unto  the  first — **  I  set  up  the  apparatus  as 
directed,  and  mixed  the  sodium  acetate,  sodium 
hydroxide,  and  quicklime,  and  heated  them.  I 
collected  the  gas,  and  found  it  (was  combustible) 
burnt.  ...  I  concluded  it  was  methane.'*  It  is 
evident  that  experiments  35  and  71  would  not  be 
likely  to  make  any  lasting  impression  on  these 
obedient  workers,  and  the  argument  that  a  gas 
which  burns  must  be  methane  shows  a  readiness 
to  jump  to  conclusions  that  is  quite  characteristic 
of  those  who  adopt  this  method  of  working. 

In  another  curious  type  of  note-book  the  page 
is  divided  into  six  compartments  labelled  **  Ap- 
paratus," *•  Conditions/*  **  Reactions,"  "Sketch 
of  Apparatus,"  **  Observations,**  **  Conclusions,** 
whilst  a  similar  classification  is  frequently  made 
by  the  pupil  himself  in  the  mari^in  of  the  note- 
book. These  elaborate  arrangements  for  econ- 
omising time  and  securing  uniformity  of  arrange- 
ment not  only  reduce  the  amount  of  thinking 
required  of  the  pupil,  but  encourage  a  slovenly 
style  of  writing  which  would  not  be  permitted 
in  any  other  branch  of  school  work,  and  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  sanctioned  in  the  laboratory. 
HapDilv,  some  of  the  American  schools  have 
adopted  the  practice,  with  which  English  teachers 
are  already  familiar,    of  treating   the   laboratory 


note-book  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  n 
forming  a  good  literary  style,  and  of 
the  pupil  in  habits  of  clear  and  accurate 
tion.  In  such  cases  the  description  of 
periment  is  made  to  include  all  the  esse 
gredients — motive,  description,  observatic 
conclusions — but  these  are  left  to  displa 
selves  unlabelled,  as  part  of  a  continuous, 
narrative.  The  importance  and,  indeed,  th 
sity  of  this  training  are  clear  to  ail  those  v 
the  American  author,  have  to  continue  th 
ing  begun  in  the  schools. 

One  other  point  is  worthy  of  mention, 
third  of  the  New  York  schools  the  lal 
work  is  taken  in  periods  of  three-quarter 
hour !  Under  such  conditions  it  is  not 
wondered  at  if  the  teachers  are  driven  t( 
pernicious  methods  in  order  that  their  pup 
be  able  to  report  progress  of  any  kind  bef 
bell  rings  for  the  next  lesson. 

THE  LATE  MISS  BEALE. 
By  Mrs.  Cloudesley  Brereton, 
Formerly  Acting  Principal  of  Homerton  Colle 
Cambridge. 

THERE  was  no  more  striking  figure 
the  true  pioneers  of  girls'  secondary 
tion  in  England  than  Miss  Dorothea 
whose  death  on  November  9th  caused  a  n 
loss. 

Miss  Beale,  born  in  1831,  was  the  daug 
a  surgeon,  himself  keenly  interested  in 
tional,  sociological,  and  literary  matters 
women  of  her  mother's  family  w^ere  rem; 
in  their  day  for  scholarship  and  strong  ch2 
This  environment  undoubtedly  influena 
growing  child,  though  it  did  not  protect  he 
the  **  noxious  brood  of  catechisms  "  of  tl 
Mangnall's  questions,  and  the  like, 
machines,  which  had  succeeded  in  grindi 
originality  out  of  generations  of  girls,  only 
to  make  Dorothea  Beale  leave  school  with 
satisfied  desire  for  fuller  and  more  org 
knowledge. 

She  taught  herself  Euclid,  read  widely,  at 
lectures,  studied  mathematics  under  the  Gr 
Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Cambridge,  ai 
came  a  student  of  Queen's  College,  f 
Street,  when  it  was  opened  in  1846.  She 
came  under  the  influence  of  Trench  and  Fre( 
Denison  Maurice.  The  educational  faciliti 
Queen's  College  were  to  her  the  revelation 
new  world,  after  her  conventional  and  quasi 
ventual  bringing  up.  She  was  afterwards  fl» 
matical  tutor  at  Queen's,  and  her  enthusiasn 
her  to  visit  the  schools  and  colleges  of  to 
countries  in  the  vacations. 

In  1858  the  headship  of  Cheltenham  Co 
became  vacant.  There  were  but  sixty-nine  {» 
and  after  being  in  existence  nearly  four  year 
outlook  of  the  school  was  disappointing. 
before  many  years  passed  Miss  Beale  ba( 
tactful  steps,  entirely  remodelled  the  curric 
started  St.    Hilda's    Hall,   Cheltenham,  ad 


re  she  herself  trained  her  teachers  on 
ines,   and  founded   besides   St    Hilda's 

jst ration  will  show  with  what  pre- 
e  had  to  contend,  Realismgf  how  the 
le  exact  sciences  would  help  to  balance 

of  girls,  Miss   Deale  decided   to  teach 
But    she    feared    that    word    on    the 

would  close  the  school,  so  she  had  to 
i  necessary  teaching  under  the  compre- 
:!e  physical  geography,  there  bein^  no 
to  geography,  as  few  boys  studied  it. 
Miss  Beale,  w^ith  Miss  Da  vies  and  Miss 
\  called   upon   to  give  evidence  on   the 

education  of  girls  before  the  Schools 
"om  mission.  Thoughtful  and  active- 
£>ple  were  alarmed  by  the  report  of  the 
in,  and  awakened  to  the  necessity  of 
g  good  secondary'  schools  for  girls 
t  the  country*  The  reformers  found  in 
:  a  valuable  ally.  Not  the  least  import- 
ne  of  the  inquiry  was  the  successful 
ent  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Com- 
the  creation  of  the  famous  Haber- 
ichools.  One  of  the  latest  foundations 
education,  St.  Paul's,  was  also  largely 
!r  untiring  efforts  and  those  of  Sir 
tch. 

ways  than  one  she  recalls  Thring  of 
n,  for  her  life-work  w^as,  after  all,  the 
It  of  Cheltenham  College.  Its  growth 
?st  measured  by  the  facts  that  when 
;  total  capital  was  only  ^r2,ooo>  while  at 
F  its  year  of  Jubilee  the  annua!  incnmc 
j^?6o,ooo. 

y  Miss  Beale  was  rather  a  one-sided 
>f   women's   education;  but   those   who 

best  are  well  aware  how  groundless 
upposition.  Though  she  herself  was 
to  the  College/'  to  use  her  favourite 
^r  chief  ideal  was  to  turn  out  truly 
v'omen, 

PROMOTION    OF    NATURAL 
KNOWLEDGE/ 

H,  E.  Armstrong,  Ph,D.,  LL.D,,  F.R.S. 

K>ok  is  to  be  recommended  to  readers 
ME  School  World,  both  ordinar>^  and 
aordinary,  as  one  to  be  perused  care- 
pondered  over  at  leisure.  Mayhap  its 
1  be  a  strange  one  to  most,  yet  worth 
?  to  master.  Its  face  is  fair  to  look 
t  trying  to  the  eyes  to  read  but  printed 
rly,  with  lines  ranged  wide  apart 
i  so  that  the  student  may  have 
tunity  of  reading  much  in  betw-een 
i  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  pic- 
reat  men  which  might  well  be  framed 
up  on  school  walls,  as  a  contribution 
at  ''  thinking  in  shape  "  Thring  wisely 
ch  stress  upon    and  which  most  of  his 

J  SockE^  nf  Sciffftc  in  the  Si^te  and  in  l>ie  SchooJi.'* 
Hu|giii»,  K^CBm  O.M  ,  &c.    itv.+iji  tip,    (MtfihuenO 


calleagues  therefore,  out  of  what  Mark  Twa 
might  designate  sheer  cussedness,  have  quite 
carefully  avoided.  Most  charming  of  all^  per- 
haps, are  the  ''  initial  designs  "  by  the  accom- 
plished wife  of  the  venerable  author*  Amorig 
ihvse  is  one  (obviously  allegoricalj,  of  special  in- 
terest to  schoolmasters,  of  the  City  of  London 
School  (embleinatic,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  of  our 
English  secondary  schools)  wrapped  in  the  deep 
gloom  of  a  decadrnt,  -wis sensckaf (lose;;  curricu- 
hmi ;  cmother,  it  may  be  imagined,  typical  of  the 
school  of  the*fulure»  depicts  this  as  an  elaborately 
constructed  beehive  carrying  the  motto  Ntdlius 
in  verba— busy  bees  typifying  pupils  as  doers  not 
dreamers.  It  is  a  book  to  place  in  the  library 
of  every  school  and  one  which  might  be  used 
with  profit  as  a  reader  in  the  upper  forms— as 
it  goes  far  enough  back  (to  Charles  ILJ  to  be 
reckoned  among  literary  works  proper  for  those 
whose  minds  are  thought  to  be  fitly  kept  free 
from  all  taint  of  modern  knowledge.  The  Board 
of  Education  will  do  well  to  include  it  in  the 
official  course  of  English  literature  prescribed  for 
gran  t-ea rn i ng  school s . 

It  w^as  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  the  gifted  and  distinguished  astronomer. 
Sir  William  Huggins,  the  late  president  of  the 
Society,  to  republish  annotated  excerpts  from  the 
addresses  which  he  delivered  during  his  term  of 
office.  Redolent  of  artistic  feeling  and  bearing 
evidence  of  culture  on  almost  every  page,  the 
book  may  serve  to  hold  up  the  mirror  to  the 
narrow  humanists  who,  unlike  our  Primate,  far 
from  mistrusting,  are  in  full  sympathy  with — 

**  the  poet  who  discerns 
No  character  or  glory  in  his  nmes 
But  trundles  back  his  soul  6ve  hundred  years 
To  find  a  hero  or  an  enterprise.*^ 

The  early  history  of  the  Royal  Society  is  briefl 
sketched  in  the  opening  chapter.  Founded  two 
and  a  half  centuries  ago,  particularly  for  the  study 
of  what  was  then  called  the  New  Philosophy  or 
Experimental  Philosophy,  its  growth  has  been 
coincident  with  that  of  experimental  science.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  president  of  the  Society  during 
twenty-four  years.  He  presented  to  the  Society 
in  1671  a  reflecting  telescope  made  with  his  own 
hands  which  appears  to  have  been  the  first  re- 
jecting telescope  actually  a^nstructed  and  directed 
to  the  heavens.  Another  of  its  most  distinguished 
presidents  was  Sir  Humphr}^  Davy,  the  dis 
coverer  of  the  compound  nature  of  the  alkal 
and  alkaline  earths  and  the  inventor  of  the  safe_ 
lamp.  Faraday's  marvellous  researches,  whiclif 
have  made  electricity  the  servant  of  man,  were 
all  described  in  memoirs  printed  in  the  Society's 
Transactions,  These  are  things  ivhich  English 
boys  might  well  be  proud  to  know  of. 

The  rest  of  the  bonk  should  be  for  the  most 
part  serious  reading  for  schoolmasters — especially 
the  sections  which  rL'spectively  bear  the  head- 
ings ;  r  ''  The  Supreme  Importance  of  Science 
to  the  Industries  of  the  Country,  which  can 
be  secured  only  through   making  Science  an   Es' 
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sential  Part  of  all  Education  *';  and  IV.  **  On  the 
Profound  Influence  which  Science,  represented  by 
the  Royal  Society,  has  had  upon  the  Life  and 
Thoug-ht  of  the  World ;  and  the  Place  of  Science 
in  General  Education.** 

Prophetic  passag^es  abound  throughout  the 
book,  such  as  the  following-: — 

"A  primary  and  immediate  need  of  this  country  is  the 
putting  of  more  science  into  the  education  of  the  country. 
Not  the  teaching  of  the  mere  facts  of  science — which  by 
itself  is  of  little  good — but  the  training  of  the  intellect  by 
strict  scientific  methods  and  principles. 

*'  In  the  coming  century  the  race  will  not  be  to  the 
country  of  the  athlete  nor  to  the  country  of  the  classicist 
but  to  the  country  whose  men,  having  been  trained  under 
the  rigorous  methods  of  science,  have  the  knowledge  and 
especially  alertness  of  mind  to  enrich  themselves  out  of  the 
open  and  inexhaustible  treasury  of  Nature  '*  (p.  36). 

**  I  do  not  surely  exaggerate  the  importance  to  the  nation 
of  the  existence  of  the  Royal  Society,  if  I  claim  for  it  to 
have  been,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  the  faithful 
guardian  of  the  true  Palladium  of  the  Empire,  too  long 
neglected  and  even  forgotten  by  its  peoples. 

**  Scientia  vinces — whether  it  be  on  the  field  of  battle, 
on  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  amid  the  din  and  smoke  of  the 
workshop  or  on  the  broad  acres  under  the  light  of  heaven  ; 
and  assuredly,  in  the  future,  even  more  than  in  the  past, 
not  only  the  prosperity  but  even  the  existence  of  the  Empire 
will  be  found  to  depend  upon  the  *  improvement  of  Natural 
Knowledge  * — that  is,  upon  the  more  complete  application 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  methods  to  every  department 
of  industrial  and  national  activity. 

**  It  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  so,  for  it  is  only  through 
an  increased  understanding  of  what  are  called  the  laws  of 
Nature — the  sequence  and  the  interaction  of  natural  pheno- 
mena— that  we  can  hope  to  bring  Nature  into  complete 
subjection  and  to  make  use  of  her  illimitable  forces  to 
work  out  our  own  ends  "  (p.  116). 

Coming  from  a  man  who  has  no  axe  to  grind 
but  is  merely  a  sympathetic  onlooker,  deeply 
desirous  of  directing  his  countrymen  into  right 
paths,  such  expressions  are  of  no  slight  signifi- 
cance. Teachers  who  are  in  some  degree  mindful 
of  their  duty  to  the  State  will  do  well  to  give 
heed  to  the  considered  words  of  such  a  man. 


A    STORY-BOOK   OF    ENGLISH    HISTORY.^ 

REMEMBERING  ^' Kim '*  and  the  **  Just 
So  Stories,"  we  take  up  Mr.  Kipling's 
interpretation  of  certain  phases  of  **  Old 
England  *'  with  no  ordinary  eagerness.  We  are 
not  disappointed.  Indeed,  it  may  as  well  be  said 
at  once  that  **  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill  "  is  a  work 
of  genius.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  above 
criticism,  but  it  means  that  in  a  high  and  notable 
way  it  stands  by  itself.  There  is  no  other  book 
like  it,  and  no  one  but  Mr.  Kipling  could  have 
written  it.  Most  people  know  what  Mr.  Kipling 
can  be  at  his  best,  but  this  book  has  a  charm 
peculiar  to  itself.  Por  here  the  creatures  of  the 
author  arc  not  beasts  of  the  jungle,  or  lamas,  or 
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^  "Puck  of  Pook's  Hill  "     Hy  Rudyard  Kip'inj;.     306  pp.    (Macmillan.) 


motors,    but    the    people   of   our    own    past,  tb 
dwellers  in  the  dim,  far-away  uplands  of  Englis! 
history.       The    theme    is    handled     with   curiou 
art.       The    historical    technique    is     remarkable 
although,     unfortunately,     the     battle    of    Hast 
ings   has    to   appear   disguised    as    the   battle  o 
Santlache;    the    device    of    Puck     and    the   tm 
children,  Dan  and  Una,  whereby  the  whole  bool 
is  knit  together,   is  beautifully  carried  out,  and 
charming   in   itself.     But  as   story    follows  story 
one    feels    that    even    more    notable    than   sudi 
things  is  that  queer  and  subtle  intimacy  of  the 
author  with  the  undersides  of  character.    History- 
books    deal    chiefly    with    the    public     and  overt 
aspects  of  character,   but  most  of  the  life  of  a 
man  or  a  nation  is  not  lived  either  in  public  view, 
or  for  the  public  edification.     The  true  realm  of 
human  activity  is  always  behind  the  scenes.  Here 
lies    Mr.    Kipling's    mastery.     He   has  iimneae  | 
sympathy  with,  and  understanding  of,  this  vague 
, half-illumined  region  in  the  historic  being  of 
and  nations.     He  moves  amid  the  twilight  ollot§ 
ago,  and  throws  his  lamp  on  what  **  must  haw 
been.**     He  answers  the  speculation  of  the  dA 
and  of  the  elder,   **  I  wonder  how  it  felt  to  be 
alive   then.**     He    recovers    for   us   the  pcrsooil 
drama  of  the  past,  not  as  associated  merely  wtt 
the  great  ones   of  the  earth,    but  as  assodalrf 
with  any  kind  of  person  who  happens  to  ooBe 
handy  to  his  purpose ;  and  thus  he  often  finds  hi 
reward     where     his     predecessors     in    historid 
romance  have  not  ventured  to  penetrate. 

Opinions  will  vary  as  to  the  relative  merits  rf 
the  ten  stories  which  the  book  contains.  Pcrbijl 
the  most  brilliantly  coloured  are  the  three  whw 
refer  to  the  Roman  occupation.  Yet  these  stories 
are  not  perhaps  the  best.  There  is  a  flavour  <rf 
modern  imperialism  about  them  which,  thoa|[h 
not  distasteful,  makes  them  less  convincing  hS^ 
torically.  The  Great  Wall,  too,  is  overdone  ft 
was  an  impressive  work,  but  it  scarcely  had  the 
Babylonian  bulk  and  thronged  excitement  of  Ife 
Kipling*s  narrative.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
three  stories,  **  Young  Men  at  the  Manor,*' "The 
Joyous  Venture,**  and  **  Old  Men  at  Pevensqr,' 
present  with  extraordinary  vividness  the  kind  rf 
incident  of  which  the  complex  drama  of  Ae 
Norman  Conquest  must  have  been  compaclei 
How  delightful  to  realise  that  the  trite  «^J 
of  constitutional  historians  rest  upon  persow 
character  and  experience!  For  example,  wee* 
all  recall  familiar  sentences  which  tell  "^  *J 
the  English  have  always  gained  their  poBtic» 
reforms  by  appeal  to  custom  and  precedent  Hj 
is  the  idea  as  it  occurs  in  "Young  Menatti* 
Manor.** 

"'The  English  are  a  bold  people.  His  Saxoaf « 
laugh  and  jest  with  Hugh,  and  Hugh  with  tbenk  * 
this  was  marvellous  to  me — if  even  the  meanest  of  ^ 

I    said   that  such  and  such  a  thing  was  the  CustiW  rf 
Manor,  then  straightway  would  Hugh  and  such  old  ■ 

I    the   Manor  as   might  be  near  forsake  cvefythiiij  ^ 
debate  the  matter — I   have  seen  them  stop  the  wB 

I    the   corn   half-ground — ^and   if  the   custom  or  vtt^ 

^  \kTOv^T\  to  be  as  it  was  said,  why,  that  was  the  9d « 


it  were  flat  against  Hugh,  his  wish  and  com- 
derf ul 1  ' 

|«i  Puck.  .  .  ,  ■  The  Custom  of  Old  Eng- 
iiy|Mfor«  your  Norman  knights  came,  and  it 
h,  though  they  fought  against  h  cruel. ' 
said  Sir  Richard.  'I  let  the  Saxons  go  Ihetr 
y,  but  when  my  own  men-at-arms,  not  six 
nglfind,  stood  up  and  lold  me  what  wai*  thf 
ft  country,  tfwn  I  was  angry/  ** 

oric  reverence  for  custom ,  and  tlie  as- 
tapacity  of  the  raee,  could  not  be  better 
In  the  same  story  we  see  how  Norman 
came  to  combine  together  to  protect 
*operty,  in  this  case  the  swine  of  the 
he  same  idea  of  Anglo-Norman  unity 
'*  Old  Men  at  Pevensey,"  in  whtch 
tself  f;;ains  upon  the  imagination  as 
3f  England.  Picture  follows  picture. 
Wall  flashes  into  reality ;  we  see  how 
I  marched,  and  what  a  Roman  road 
we  understand  what  was  the  fear  of 
Tien — **  the  raven-winged  ships  from 
.  where  Rome  does  not  rule.**  In 
le  Draft,"  a  story  of  a  craftsman  that 
nove  with  an  easier  motion  than  the 
d  and  deep-set  passion  of  the  English 
intry  life  is  justified  by  the  description 
arm,  and  what  it  meant  for  those  who 
^  **  Dymchurch  Elit  **  is  in  another 
Icp  regretful,  humorous,  significant  in 
f  what  %vas  lost  as  well  as  gained  by 
tual  and  religious  abjurations  of  the 
sentury.  It  shows  us  Mr.  Kipling's 
t  its  highest  cunning,  for  we  feel  that 
s  never  far  from  his  veil  of  en  chant- 
fantasies . 

ries  are  strung  together,  in  Mr, 
iray,  by  songs.  Of  these  the  "  Child- 
"  at  the  end  will,  it  may  be  predicted, 
nan  en  t  currency.  The  rest  are  not 
remarkable,  except,  perhaps,  the 
-s'  Song/*  which  is  entirely  delightful, 
^eryone  must  see  at  a  glance,  is  in 
I  **  go  '*  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be. 
en,  is  a  book  which  is  both  fiterature 
nd  literature  of  instruction.  We  may 
as  a  story-book ;  we  may  welcome  it 
O  history  teaching.  But  if  it  is  to  be 
o  the  service  of  the  pedagogue,  one 
ions  may  be  given.  "  Puck  of  Pook's 
rt  intended  for  the  nursery.  Dan  and 
it  babies.  Some  sense  and  knowledge 
presupposed.  So  magical  is  the  story- 
that  even  a  little  child  may  take 
hearing  the  book  read,  but  the  joy 
*e  far  greater  if  the  book  is  reserved 
knowledge  of  English  history  has  been 
Jther  ways-  Again,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
book  will  never  become  a  **  lesson 
jie  by  one  books  intended  purely  for 
ind  delight  are  being  prejudiced  and 
the  eyes  of  their  young  readers  by 
t  with  task- work  and  punishment*  The 
aws,  fortunately,  will  long  preserve 
r's  stories  from  the  annotator  and  his 


■'abridged  edition/*  But  the  right  course  with 
"  Puck  of  Pook*s  Hill  *'  is  to  keep  it  outside  the 
schoolroom  altogether.  Put  it  in  the  way  of  boys 
and  girls,  and  let  them  read  h  for  pleasure.  Left 
to  itself,  it  will  find  readers  enough,  and  such 
readers  will  discover  of  their  own  motion  a  new 
interest  In  their  history  lessons. 


THE    LITTLE   CHILD/ 

THE  little  child  has  been  for  years  under  the 
microscope.  He  is  the  special  prey  of  the 
man  of  science,  and  no  doubt  he  deserves 
it,  for  in  him  are  locked  up  our  secrets.  But  the 
psychologist  is  running  the  more  exact  man  of 
science  hard,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  find  whole  chapters  of  books  which  are  simply 
printed  cinematographs  of  what  a  baby  does. 
The  ordinary  reader  stands  in  amaze,  the  ordinary 
teacher  smiles^  and  the  ordinary  mother,  when  she 
is  presented  with  one  of  these  chapters,  throws 
the  fjcKjk  impatiently  away.  It  is  from  America 
chiefly  that  the  microscopic  study  of  the  infant 
comes,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  positive  results 
will  follow.  Thus,  "'  First  Steps  in  Mental 
Growth/'  by  Prof,  Major,  is  really  nothing  but 
a  detailed  account  of  Prof,  Major's  baby,  and 
solemnly  we  are  asked  why  the  baby  {**  R/'  is 
his  name)  dislikes  the  slamming  of  a  door.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  say  omne  ignotum  pro  terribili;  it 
is  of  no  use  to  refer  all  fears  of  a  child  to  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation ;  nor  does  it  seem  to 
be  germane  to  the  question  to  inquire  what 
**  R. 's  '*  parents  are  like,  and  what  their  parents 
were  like.  The  book  is  interesting,  and  specially 
so  to  those  who  w^ork  on  the  same  lines ;  and  when 
a  large  number  of  such  books  have  been  amassed 
there  may  come  some  generalisations.  It  may 
be  found  then  that  these  very  generalisations 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  all  mothers  for 
centuries. 

Of  a  very  different  character  is  the  hopelessly 
unscientific  volume  called  *'  Old  Maids'  Children,** 
by  Edith  Escombe.  It  measures  no  child;  it  does 
not  record  at  what  month  Johnny  saw  himself  in 
the  looking-glass;  nor  does  it  say  on  which  of 
three  occasions  Johnny  w^as  afraid  or  not  afraid 
of  the  pug-dog.  Instead,  it  tells  us  that  courage 
may  be  t  a  tight;  it  condemns  the  increase  of  neur- 
otics in  the  nursery ;  and  it  offers  a  suggestion 
for  new  nurses,  new  carpets,  and  new  toys.  It 
is  a  singular  plea,  in  very  simple  language, 
printed  very  well  and  clearly,  and  prefaced  by  one 
admirable  page,  a  pica  for  self-control.  We  don*t 
think  Miss  Escombe  would  laugh  over  the  scien- 
tific study  of  the  little  child  and  over  the  crammed 
curricuium  of  his  elder  brother.  Indeed,  we  are 
sure  she  would  cry — in  secret,  for  of  crying  in 
public   she   does   not  approve.     Whoever   would 


1  '  =  Fim  St*pi  in  M«nt»l  Growth/'  By  D.  R«  Mmjor.  i 
(MacTntllnn  Co.)     ^j. 

'*Ol(J  Mnirt*'  Child rtn."  Bf  Edith  Escombe.  1-^75  |ip. 
S  oil  Hen  schein*)    jj.  M* 

"The  Child  *nd  the  CuTTiculujoni/'  By  Catharttvt  tk]&^.  1 
(Swan  Sonnenichcm.^    -u^&d. 
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ask  for  encouragement  in  the  humane  task  of 
bringing  up  little  children  in  a  wholesome  way 
would  do  well  to  read  this  book  with  its  ill-fitting 
title,  **01d  Maids'  Children/' 

The  elder  child  is  catered  for  (sumptuously) 
in  ''The  Child  and  the  Curriculum,"  by  Miss 
Dodd.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  interesting  part  of 
the  book,  the  antiquarian  part,  is  so  very  scrappy. 
Why  did  not  the  talented  writer  leave  it  to  some- 
one else  to  write  one  more  work  on  curricula,  and 
give  us  a  really  good  production  on  old  school- 
books  and  old  school-thinkers?  The  field  is 
almost  untilled,  except  for  Hazlitt,  Tuer,  and 
Furnivall.  However,  we  have  to  review  what  is 
there,  and  we  are,  of  course,  disappointed.  Why 
is  the  teacher  so  terribly  anxious  to  run  his  child 
in  a  rut?  If  six  distinguished  men  of  to-day 
were  to  be  asked  their  opinion  of  their  own  early 
school-days,  should  we  not  hear  scathing  con- 
demnation of  the  teacher  and  the  rut?  After  all, 
what  is  a  **  curriculum  "?  Only  a  racecourse, 
narrowed  down,  of  set  length  and  fixed  boun- 
daries. And  in  it  teachers  run,  and  out  of  it 
little  children  are  always  trying  to  escape.  When 
will  people  learn  to  trust  the  teacher  more,  and 
to  believe  that  it  is  the  teacher,  and  not  the  curri- 
culum, that  brings  out  what  is  in  the  child?  Thus 
in  this  book  we  read  of  devices  to  make  instruc- 
tion interesting — because  we  have  not  obtained 
our  teacher  yet;  we  see  a  carefully-mapped-out 
lesson  on  Solomon  and  on  the  study  of  a  Greek 
boy — mapped  out  because  we  have  not  obtained 
our  teacher  yet.  And  this  pemmican  will  not 
produce  him. 

In  Miss  Dodd's  book  there  is  scarcely  a  word 
about  the  body,  the  only  child's  asset  of  which  we 
really  know  anything;  the  best  book  written  for 
children  on  the  Old  Testament  is  unnamed,  while 
the  work  of  Canon  Ottley,  manifestly  not  for  child- 
ren, is  highly  praised ;  and,  as  a  specimen  of  what 
the  teacher  may  accomplish,  King  Solomon  (per- 
haps the  most  unsuitable  study  for  children  in  the 
whole  Bible)  has  a  series  of  lessons  set  out  for  him 
in  which  the  salient  features  of  his  life  and  the 
associations  clinging  to  his  name  are  ignored. 

We  are  thankful  to  the  author  for  the  archi- 
tectural lessons  and  for  her  half-outspoken  con- 
demnation of  co-education — half-outspoken  be- 
cause, being  a  lady,  she  dare  not  say  her  whole 
mind  in  print.  The  book  bristles  with  good 
advice,  with  good  time-tables,  and  with  good 
theories — all  dedicated  to  the  incompetent  teacher. 

The  perusal  of  these  three  works  suggests  that, 
if  children  knew  and  could  be  allowed  to  protest, 
they  would  take  Miss  Escombe's  book  in  their 
hands  and,  showing  it  to  the  scientific  micro- 
scopists  and  makers  of  curricula,  would  say,  **We 
have  heard  enough  of  Froebel  and  Herbart,  as  now 
interpreted;  can  you  not  give  us  a  little — love?  *' 

How   to    Keep    Well.     By    Dr.    Andrew   Wilson.      140   pp. 

(Chambers.)     15. — An   interostinj^   little   book,    which    might 

be  read   with   advantajije  by   everyone.     The  author's   name 

Is  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  statements  made  are  accurate 

and  to  the  point. 


THE    BIRDS    OF    ARISTOPHANES.^ 

MR.  ROGERS  again  presents  us  with  one  ol 
his  delightful   translations,    for  it  is  the 
translation  which  makes  the  merit  of  this 
work.     There  is  useful  matter  in  the  introductioii 
and   in   the  notes,   which   are   orig^inal  and  si^- 
gestive ;  but  we  do  not  feel  so  sure  of  Mr.  Rogen 
the  critic  or  the  grammarian   as    we  do  of  Mr. 
Rogers  the  poet.     In  criticism,  he  is  remarkabk 
for  independence  and  good  sense ;   but  he  is  not 
a  diviner  like  Bentley  or  Cobet ;  his  mind  is  rather 
literary.     We  are  glad  that  he  has  restored  the 
true  name  to  Peisthetairos ;  and  it  is  just  in  sudi 
cases,    where    the   public   have    been   content  to 
follow  like  sheep  into  an  obviously  wrong  path, 
that   Mr.    Rogers   is   useful.     The    phrAse   fiAJJii 
(109),  for  example,  clear  as  its  meaning  is,  pre- 
sents more  than  one  problem   for  solution,  aod 
the    MS.    variants   are   instructive;    but  none  of 
these  points  are  touched  on,   the  variants  beinf 
just   recorded  in   the  critical   appendix.     This  is 
a  typical  instance  of  Mr.  Rogers  *s  point  of  view. 
He  keeps  the  right  reading,  and  gives  materials 
for  anyone   who   prefers   a   wrong  one;  but  he 
passes   on   without  either  defending   his  text  or 
explaining  the  use  of  fxrj  (or  /ta)  and  the  vowd 
of  the  crasis.     We  are  not  in  any  way  complttH 
ing  of  this ;  we  mention  it  merel)'  to  show  wtat 
the  reader  will   find    in  the   book,   and  what  k 
will   not.     The  critical   notes,   generally  withort 
comment,    expose    the    shameless    tampering  d 
editors  with  the  text,  or  their  sheep-like  imitatioB 
one  of  another.     The  notes  are  at  their  best  wbei 
(as  on   591)  the  editor  exposes   some  ignoraiKt 
of  common  facts  which  may  be  at  the  bottom  of 
conjectures. 

A  useful  account  is  given  in  the  preface  of  the 
birds  described  by  Aristophanes,  which  at 
identified  (as  far  as  possible).  We  may  mention, 
by  the  way,  that  Spvs  originally  meant  a  tr«f 
so  that  SpvKokaTTTrf^  has  no  special  reference  1» 
oaks.  The  old  sense  remains  in  aicpoSpva,  **ttk 
trees.'*  There  is  also  an  excursus  on  the  nmsd 
representation  of  birds'  notes.  The  running coifr 
mentary  is  mainly  of  a  literary  kind ;  it  expl«* 
the  dramatic  points  and  situations,  and  qnoW 
illustrative  parallels. 

But   Mr.    Rogers's  fame  rests  on  his  transit' 
tion  ;  and  this  time  how  brilliant  a  subject  he  k*** 
Elsewhere,  Aristophanes  is  witty  and  prettjM^ 
choruses   are   always   good,    always  have  a  ^ 
lyrical  rhythm ;  but  the  plot  or  subject  may  K 
topical,    or    vulgar.      But    where    has  the  po^ 
a  plot  so  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  his  fctvtfif 
Let  the  Germans,  if  they  will,  see  an  elaborij 
political  allegory  in  the  Birds.     Mr.  Rogtrs'* 
I  have  none  of  it,   and   we  are  content  to  fo**' 
I  him.     The  Birds  is  of  imagination  all  comf* 
I  a    thing    of    beauty    and    grace    incomparabi 
satirical  it  is  true,  but  the  pervading  atmospb 
I  is   of   bright   irresponsible   happiness.'   And  1 

1  "  The  Birds  of  Arisiophanes."    The  Text  Revieed.  with  tTjJj 
into  corresponding    Metre<.    Introduction,    and  CoOMKnttfT*   'f 

^r^^^x*-.    tc\\.-Vt,o<^  99.     (Bell.)     IM.  6</. 


IBEK,    1906 


here  at  his  best.  Others  may  rival  him 
ogue,  but,  we  think,  none  in  the  lyrics, 
inexhaustible  stock  of  rhymes  and  hts 
lie  high  spirits,  he  carries  his  readers 
"e  are  heartily  grateful  to  Mr,  Rogers 
in  slat  ion,  and  wish  more  power  to  his 
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VRY   EDUCATION    IN    SCOTLAND. 

\d  report  of  Dr.  j,  Struthers.   Ihe  secretary  to 

Board    of    Education,    deals    primarily    with 

ducation    m   Scotland   in    1906,    but   it   contains 

i  of  value  to  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses 

secondary    schools,    wherever    these    may    be 

our  usual  practice,   we  have,   in  selecting  the 

laragraphs     from     the     Blue-book     (Cd,     3307, 

given   prominence   to   remarks   on    methods   of 

I   various   subjects    of   the    school    curriculum, 

t  teachers  find  these  notes  of  service  10  class- 

— rf  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  complex  problems 
the  teaching  of  English  have  been  satisfactorily 
ur   schools,    progress   in    the   right   direction    is 
ing  made.     History   and   geography    have    long 
led    as    mere    appanages    of     English     proper* 
doubti  an  tnttmate  connection  between  English 
on    the   one   hand,    and    between   hts  tor  y   and 
on    the    other.     The    due    co-ordination    of    the 
always  form  a  prominent  feature  of  every  well- 
erne.     Equally,    howe%*er,    mtist    their  independ* 
alised    if    they    are    to    be    adequately    taught, 
ewed  sunder  the   aspect   of   language-stud j,   has 

Ilnity  with  geography  as  linked  to  practical 
schools  the  literary  side  of  the  teaching  is 
very  weak.  Even  the  knowledge  of  literary 
dentally  revealed  was  often  vague  and  chaotic, 
feared  that  there  are  not  a  few  teachers  of  the 
I  have  a  very  imperfect  reaUsation  of  the  ends 
my  ought  to  aim.  To  them  1  would  commend 
I  observation   of  one   of  our   most    experienced 

P^  three  points  which  clearly  need  to  be 
In  the  teaching  of  literature— a  general  know- 
ate  as  far  as  it  goes,  however  little  way  it  may 
great  names  and  movements  of  English  Htera- 
ing  for  beauty  in  language  and  in  rhythm  ■  and 
of  what  Matthew  Arnold  used  to  call  *  archi- 
the  operation  of  the  Intelligence  in  works  of 
agination.  None  of  these  Things,  in  simple 
jyond  the  capacity  of  boys  and  girls  of  seven- 
out  them  I  do  not  know  what  the  teaching  of 
leans.'* 

n  from  the  work  done  by  candidates  that  the 
iglish  in  its  vocabulary  and  idiom  is  stiU  very 
e  precision  that  has  been  attained  in  the  study 
sicai  languages.  Drill  in  analysis  and  parsing 
lousty  done.     But   these  exercises  are  too  often 

ends  in  themselves,  whereas  they  should  be 
Uary.  Like  paraphrasing^  they  should  serve 
lids  in  the  cultivation  of  correct  understanding* 
they  often  are,  dogmatically  and  without  regard 

grammar,  they  have  a  numbing  effect  on  the 


linguistic  sense  of  the  puptU-  Let  me  quote  some  interest- 
ing remarks  on  this  point  by  the  chief  examiner  ; — 

'*  Anything  archaic  in  speech  or  syntax,  however  common 
in  classic  authors,  seems  to  baffle  the  candidates;  and  this, 
like  some  other  weakntfsses.  1  attribute  to  their  un- 
famili.irity  with  literature.  The  examination  helps  to 
form  ihe  speech  of  a  people.  Clearness,  logic,  and  exact 
modern  usage  seem  to  b*f  well  taught.  The  danger  lies  in 
the  other  direction ;  the  best  English  speech  has  always 
preserved  a  frf^dom  and  elasticity  which  the  grammar 
lesson  is  apt  to  impair,  and  which  can  bt*  learned  only  from 
the  reading  of  the  best  authors,  or  from  conversation  with 
the  best  speakers.  With  the  progress  of  popular  education 
a  kind  of  miasma  of  pedantry  is  creeping  over  England 
and  Scotland.  There  is  no  practical  cure  for  this  save 
in  literature.  In  our  schools  the  subjunctive  is  moribund 
or  dead.  But  tt  lives  in  good  writing,  and  will  be  revived 
by  the  study  of  good  writing.  And  so  also  with  other 
forms  which  are  killed  by  the  unintelligent  and  dogmatic 
teaching  of  logical  grammar.  *  This  House  to  let  '  is 
good  English.  It  is  being  driven  out  by  '  Thi^  House  to 
be  let,*  which  is  pedantic,  bad  English/* 

HtSTORV. — History  as  studied  in  Scottish  schools  ts  prac- 
tically English  history  from  to66  to  1S15.  Within  these 
limits  there  is  sound  teaching  of  the  facts  and  some 
appreciation  of  the  picturesque  side  of  the  past,  although 
in  the  higher  grade  one  might  not  unreasonably  look  for 
greater  power  of  generalisation  and  of  realising  causal 
conneclion,  and  for  a  more  genuine  interest  in  the  economic 
and  constitutional  aspects  of  the  subject. 

The  lack  of  comprehensive  grasp  and  the  apparently 
entire  neglect  of  Scottish  history  are^  however,  grave 
defects.  As  to  the  existence  of  these  weaknesses,  there 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  t  have  been  much  impressed 
with  the  remarks  made  upon  the  tatter  point  by  one  of 
our  most  trusted  advisers,  himself  an  Englishman  :■ — 

**  I  must  once  again  animadvert  on  what  I  cannoi  but 
regard  as  the  most  discreditable  ignorance  of  Scots 
histor\"  universally  shown  by  the  candidates.  The  parrot- 
like  use  of  the  w^ord  '  Britain  *  seems  to  me  to  have  done 
much  more  harm  than  good  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Scotsmen  who  take  a  pride  in  their  separate  history.  Be- 
cause we  must  be  careful  to  talk  of  the  British  at  Waterloo 
and  Inkerman,  the  children  make  a  point  of  talking  of 
the  *  British  *  victories  at  Crecy  or  Agincourt,  and  take 
satisfaction  in  the  idea  that  William  of  Normandy  con- 
quered *  Britain.'  The  essays  on  the  Stuarts  revealed  blank 
ignorance  of  Scots  history  before  the  union  of  the  crowns. 
To  most  candidates  James  VI.  was  as  devoid  of  parents 
as  Mekhisedek,  .  ,  .  W^hatever  may  be  said  In  general 
about  *  particularism,'  it  is  surely  worthy  of  noie  that 
Scots  children,  whose  w*ork  gives  ample  evidence  of 
Scottish  idiosyncrasies  and  even  prejudices,  are  totally  un- 
instructed  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  I  do  not  know  what 
text-books  are  In  general  use,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
they  were  written  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  English 
children,  and  I  am  also  sure  that  the  teachi^rs  of  the 
candidates  whose  work  [  have  seen  are  either  unable,  or 
think  it  unnecessar}-,  to  supplement  the  con  ten  Is  of  those 
books  by  telling  their  pupils  anything  about  the  history  of 
Scotland.** 

What  iS  wanted— and  wanted  elsewhere  than  in  Scot- 
land—is thai  the  history  of  our  country  shoukl  be  siurfi**d, 
not  from  an  English  or  a  Scottish  or  an  Irish,  but  from 
a  truly  British  point  of  view.  The  pupils  should  be  taught 
to  have  regard  to  the  development  of  th**se  islands  as  a 
whole.  This  is  the  essentia)).  Over  and  above,  however, 
for   Scottish   children,   such   work  should   be  supplemented 
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by  some  more  detailed  information  about  Scotland ;  and 
for  the  older  pupils  the  lines  might  well  broaden  out 
gradually  into  a  general  view  of  the  great  movements  of 
European,  if  not  of  universal,  history. 

Geography. — It  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  geo- 
graphy is  still  very  far  from  becoming  the  educative  sub- 
ject which  it  is  capable  of  being  made.  In  most  schools 
it  seems  to  be  conscientiously  taught  so  far  as  bare  facts 
are  concerned.  But  better  organisation  of  the  course  is 
wanted  almost  everywhere,  and  practical  instruction  is 
virtually  unknown.  The  specially  qualified  teacher  is 
urgently  called  for.  Questions  demanding  generalising 
power  were  left  untouched.  Isolated  details  were  baldly 
stated,  and  there  was  little  attempt  at  discussion.  Physical 
or  realistic  geography,  which  is  nothing  but  an  extension 
of  nature-study,  obviously  requires  to  be  encouraged. 

Classics. — ^Tradition  still  forces  into  the  Latin  classes 
a  considerable  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  would  derive 
more  lasting  profit  from  an  easier  or,  at  all  events,  from 
a  different  subject.  From  this  point  of  view  the  continued 
popularity  of  the  language  is  not  entirely  matter  for  con- 
gratulation. Managers  and  parents  have  yet  to  realise 
that,  if  Greek  is  for  the  few,  even  Latin  is  hardly  for  the 
many.  On  the  other  hand — and  this  is  but  a  particular 
application  of  a  principle  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
— those  pupils  who  are  gifted  with  a  genuine  aptitude  for 
classical  studies  ought  to  be  at  liberty,  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  of  their  school  life,  to  devote  much 
more  time  to  ancient  languages  than  is  usually  possible 
at  present.  Not  until  that  principle  is  more  widely  accepted 
will  the  general  level  of  classical  learning  in  Scotland  be 
appreciably  raised. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  is  general  agreement 
regarding  the  high  average  of  qualifications  possessed  by 
classical  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  Formerly  there 
was  a  vague  belief  that  a  limited  range  of  knowledge  was 
sufficient  to  justify  a  man's  being  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  a  class  of  beginners.  That  dangerous  heresy  is  rapidly 
disappearing.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  generally 
understood  that  scholarship  must  begin  at  the  beginning. 
And  it  seems  certain  that  an  effort  after  better  methods 
is  discernible  almost  everywhere.  But  a  great  deal  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Grammar  is  still  too  generally  taught 
as  an  end  in  itself,  and,  in  Greek  at  least,  old-fashioned 
grammatical  text-books  have  not  quite  lost  their  vogue. 
Quantities  are  receiving  much  more  watchful  attention, 
with  the  natural  result  that  scansion,  as  tested  by  the 
written  papers,  is  gradually  becoming  less  unsatisfactory. 
But  the  necessity  for  a  uniform  system  of  pronunciation 
is  not  yet  universally  admitted.  Repetition  is  practised 
with  greater  regularity.  It  is  still,  however,  too  frequently 
regarded  as  something  outside  of  the  ordinary  work — a 
display  for  special  occasions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  intelligent  reading  of  the 
ordinary  text,  and  is  only  one  phase  of  the  training  of 
the  ear — an  aspect  of  linguistic  study  which  is  very 
imperfectly  understood.  The  most  serious  blemish  con- 
tinues to  be  the  neglect  of  Realicn,  the  lack  of  a  proper 
background  of  history  and  antiquities.  The  teachers  are 
no  doubt  sorely  tempted  to  err  in  this  way.  But  they 
would  probably  find  it  better,  even  from  a  strictly  utilitarian 
point  of  view,  to  do  more  to  interest  their  pupils  in  the 
life  and  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  '  Here  again,  how- 
ever, the  real  remedy  will  be  found  in  a  frank  recognition 
of  the  necessity  for  concentration,  if  Greek  and  Latin  are 
to  get  their  due. 

French. — It  would  appear  that  teachers  still  need  a  great 
deal  of  help  towards  understanding  the  real  aim  of  modern 


ways    of    treating    foreign    languages.     Many    d 
realise   that,    if   success   is   to   be   attained,    the 
**  direct  '*   method    must   be   whole-hearted,    ener 
thorough-going.       There     must     be     no      sloven 
countenancing   the   idea   that   the  precise    ending 
gives  to  a  word  is  not  a  matter  of  any  particula 
Neglect  to  guard  against  this  danger  inevitably 
method    itself    into    discredit.     As   soon    as    the 
pen  to  paper,  the  defect  betrays  itself  in  false  cc 
wrong    genders,    and    in    gross    syntactical    blund 
these  are  the  very  things  that,  properly   applied, 
method  is  so  well  calculated  to  banish  from  the  s 

Several  inspectors  report  that,  in  their  opinio 
composition  is  overdone.  It  has,  of  course,  a 
its  own  in  every  properly  organised  scheme  of 
study.  At  present,  however,  there  would  seem 
much  attempted  in  this  direction,  and  too  little 
paid  to  •*  imitative  "  composition — that  is,  co 
based  on  material  with  which  the  pupils  an 
familiar.  Retranslation,  for  instance,  is  almost 
as  a  systematic  exercise.  I  am  glad  to  believe 
amount  of  literature  read  is  increasing.  But  e^ 
time  might  very  profitably  be  devoted  to  what  mu; 
be  a  most  important  side  of  linguistic  study. 

Pronunciation  continues  to  improve.  In  this  a 
I  would  like  again  to  refer  to  the  arrangement 
interchange  of  student-teachers  between  France  a 
land.  The  system  is  developing  rapidly  along  sal 
lines.  During  the  past  session  eighteen  young 
teachers  were  sent  to  gain  experience  in  the  sc 
France,  abundant  leisure  being  allowed  them  to 
their  own  knowledge  of  the  foreign  language.  In  1 
way  seven  young  French  teachers  were  received  in 
schools,  and  the  enlightened  policy  of  those  mana| 
lent  their  assistance  in  the  matter  has,  so  far  a 
learn,  been  amply  justified. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  in  regard  to  Fr 
are  in  a  stage  of  transition.  The  leaven  of  i 
methods  is  steadily  working,  but  its  effects  can  h 
expected  to  make  themselves  fully  felt  for  a  year 
to  come.  The  written  papers  furnish  clear  proof 
in  more  than  one  respect. 

German. — One  regrets  to  find  that  in  a  large  nu 
schools,  perhaps  indeed  in  the  majority,  Gennar 
on  a  somewhat  precarious  and  uncertain  footii 
almost  all  cases  the  number  of  pupils  studying  the  h 
is  small,  and  too  often  the  time  devoted  to  it  is  inai 
Here,  as  in  French,  oral  methods  are  making 
headway.  It  is,  however,  but  too  clear  that  the  pr 
essential  to  their  successful  application  have  not  y 
thoroughly  assimilated.  Oral  drill  is  not  sys 
enough,  or  else  it  passes  to  the  opposite  extreme  s 
comes  stereotyped  within  the  limits  of  a  few  stock 
tions  and  answers.  And  there  should  be  more  rep 
Pronunciation  touches  a  fairly  high  level  in  sonn'  9 
But  it  is  not  yet  grappled  with  on  scientific  principi 
it  ought  to  be  at  the  ver>'  outset.  The  new  sounds* 
all  be  learned  by  imitation  alone,  and  teachers  wou' 
that  in  German,  as  in  all  other  languages,  even  the 
elementary  knowledge  of  phonetics  could  be  turs 
excellent  account.  As  is  only  natural  where  the  ti 
unduly  limited,  the  range  of  continuous  reading  d^"^ 
is  seldom  sufficiently  wide. 

Mathematics. — There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  ' 
beneficial  eff'ect  that  is  being  produced  upon  mathflJ 
study  by  the  infusion  of  modern  methods  into  the  tea 
One  of  the  most  immediate  results  has  been  a  fl 
increase  in  the  popularity  of  the  subject.    Whereas 


Ittimon  a  few  years  ago  for  girls  in  secandafy  and  ttiter- 
Icdiate  schools  to  omit  mathematics  entirely  from  their 
Irrlculum,  such  an  irriitioniil  proceeding  rs  now  the  cxc&p- 
Pii.  Whether  the  full  value  of  the  new  aspects  of  the 
!t*rk  has  yet  been  adequately  realised.  Is  much  less  certain. 
Ill  lit  kast  it  is  a  clear  gain  that  the  inierest  of  the 
ttptls  has  bf^pn  quickened,  and  Ihnl  the  essentia!  unity  of 
ke  different  brf'tnches  is  b*H:oming  more  and  more  generally 

glhended*  The  ultimate  cducjUronal  advantage  ought 
b  great.  What  has  hitherto  seemed  meaningless  to 
S  i^an  now  be  made  plain  by  practical  demonstration 
bcrever  the  practical  side  of  the  teaching  is  properly 
frdated  with  theory.     It  is  in  the  neglect  of  surh  correla- 

that  danger  lurks. 

As  regards  arithmetic,   manipulation   is  usually  accurate, 

llhough  here  and  there  the  need  exists   for  stricter  tnsist- 

tof    upon    accuracy    of    computation.     Principles    are    not 

ways  well  understood,  and   in  some  quarters  mechanical 

sthods  continue  to  be  employed.     On  the  whole,  however, 

tuay    he    said    that    greater    attention    is   being    paid    to 

uring  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  processes  involved 

well  as  to  insisting  on  a  proper  apprehension  of  those 

iierali^otions,    the    true    understanding    of    which    makes 

my  the  transition   from  arithmetic  to  algebra.     Decimals 

not  usf.^d  nearly  so  freely  or  so  naturally  as  Is  desirable, 

appears  that  many  pupils  still  prefer  the  most  unwieldy 

Ijgar  fraction    to    the  simplest   decimal.     This    is  a    very 

^ous  weakness. 

ti  algebra  the  attempts  to  blend  the  new  method  with 
old  are  frequently  too  crude.  Sorne  teachers  begin  the 
►ject  in  the  traditional  manner,  and  do  not  make  use 
generalised  arithmetic  until  near  the  end  of  the  course. 
a  matter  of  fact,  ordinary  arithmetical  notiotis  should 
regularly  employed  from  the  beginning,  and  simple 
kWems  of  an  interesting  tj^pe  should  be  prominent  from 
outset*  Graphical  st^4die5  are  now  pursued  almost 
tey where,  and  algebra  has  benefited  materially  by  the 
ftxtge.  But  in  some  schools  the  introduction  of  graphs 
IJOstponed  until  too  late  a  period  m  the  pupil's  career. 
i«y  should  make  their  appearance  as  early  as  possible. 
m  first  practice  should  be  upon  curves  the  direction  of 
tich  changes  continuously.  Abrupt  change  requires  an 
^  int  of  discussion  which  it  docs  not  always  receive, 
l2)e  curves  consisting  really  of  a  number  of  isolated  points 
seldom  adequately  explained. 

I  geometry  the  sequence  chosen  ts  not  always  well 
^i>ted  to  give  due  prominence  to  the  two  aspects  of  the 
*y-  The  teacher  should  aim  at  following  a  logical 
S  in  which  each  inductive  proof  shall  be  followed  as 
ss  possible  by  the  deductive.  By  some  of  the  best 
^^rs  this  has  been  done  with  remarkable  success,  and 
i^h  a  way  as  to  show  how  needless  is  the  fear  that 
*»^try  treated  practically  will  lose  its  value  as  a  means 
^€?ntal  discipline.  There  might  be  ground  for  that 
r^iiension  if  practical  and  experimental  work  were 
*^<3  to  an  extreme  that  left  no  room  for  logical  deduc- 
and  if  pupils  were  allowed  to  leave  school  unable  to 
W  «>ut  geometrical  reasoning  except  with  the  aid  of  rule 
impasses.  But,  up  to  the  lower  grade  stage  at  least, 
is    no   such    risk   involved   in    the   use   of   the   newer 

^^*tN'r£,— Experimental  science  continues  to  be  developed 

^**ijnd  and  well-considered  lines.     In  both  secondary  and 

'"'iiediate  schools   the  course   at   present   being  followed 

■"Sices,  as  a  rule  :  (i)  measurements  of  length,  area,  and 

J^e;  (2)  elements  of  (a)  hydrostaitcs,  (h)  heat,  and  (c) 
'  I  (j)  elementary  chemistry.     Where   more   than   three 

^  a  week  are  given  to  the  subject,  or  where  the  curri- 


culum includes  a  fourth  year  of  Study,  magnetism  and 
electricity  are  usually  taken  up.  Too  often,  however,  these 
later  studies  appear  to  be  entered  upon  with  insuflicient 
mathematical  knowledge  and  without  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary practical  acquaintance  with  dynamics  upon  which 
they  are  so  largely  dependent.  The  result  of  this  is  never 
satisfactory. 

A  close  correlation  between  mathematics  and  experi- 
mental science  Is  being  generally  maintained.  Some  parts 
of  the  earlier  work  in  science,  c^g.,  measurements  of  length 
and  area,  are  now  commonly  dealt  with  in  the  mathe- 
matical class-room,  so  that  the  necessity  for  their  con- 
tinuance in  the  laboratory  is  steadily  diminishing.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  direction  in  which  the  lime  given  to  science 
is  really  time  spent  on  mathematics.  The  calculations 
which  are  necessary  in  connection  with  the  various  experi- 
ments furnish  admirable  practice  in  securing  ex  pert  n  ess  and 
accuracy  in  arithmetic.  The  opportunity  afforded  for 
acquiring  familiarity  with  decimals  Is  a  specially  con- 
iipicuous  advantage. 

In  a  few  of  the  schools  an  attempt  is  made  to  cover 
rather  more  ground  than  the  number  of  hours  allotted  to 
the  subject  would  warrant.  Fuller  experience  may  be  ex- 
pected to  remedy  this.  Inadequate  discussion  of  experi- 
mental exercises  is  another  defect  which  has  to  be  watched 
carefully* 


THE  TYPE   IN   SCHOOL-BOOKS.* 

By  R.  T.  WiLUAMsoK,  M,D,  Lond.,  F,R.C,P.  Lond. 

Lecturer  on  School  Hygiene  and  in  Medicine  at  Victoria 
University,  Manchester 

Tub  vision  of  many  school  children  and  college  students 
is  defective  owing  to  myopia.  In  a  private  boys'  school 
which  I  recently  examined  23  per  cent,  of  the  scholars 
were  myopic;  and  of  fifty-five  students  who  have  Just 
entered  the  department  of  education  of  the  Victoria  Uni- 
versity (for  training  for  school  teachers)  fifteen  are  myopic 
— 1.^.,  2 J  per  cent* 

Though  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
duction of  myopia,  there  can  be  no  doubt  I  hat  prolonged 
eye  strain  during  school  life  often  causes  or  Increases  this 
defect.  Many  ophthalmic  surgeons  regard  this  eye  strain 
OS  the  most  important  of  the  causes  of  myopia.  The  whole 
subject  has  been  carefully  studied  by  many  observers,  and 
by  no  one  more  thoroughly  than  by  the  late  Prof.  Cohn,  of 
Breslau.  Space  docs  not  permit  any  account  of  his  con- 
clusions,' but  they  furnish  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
injurious  influence  of  severe  eye  strain  during  school  life, 

One  important  factor  in  the  causation  of  I  his  injurious 
eye  strain  is  the  bad  type  of  many  school-books,  and  it 
is  very  desirable  that  more  attention  should  he  devote^l 
to  this  subject  by  those  who  have  the  supervision  of  the 
education  of  school  children  and  college  students.  A 
small,  bad  type  »n  schtrfjl-books  and  college  text^books  not 
only  causes  eye  strain  and  tends  to  produce  myopia,  but 
also,  owing  to  the  eye  strain  caused  by  reading  surh  a  type, 
there  is  often  difficulty  in  concentrating  the  attention  on  the 
subject  of  study  and  diminished  interest  in  it.  For  these 
and  other  reasons   it   is  mo^t   important   that  the   type  of 


*  Reprinled,  by  ^upvci^il  pernii»iQin,  from  TJnf  Lumc^'t, 
^  I  have  Htiited  lh«  mo^t  impcirtint  of  ihcse  concTuiioot  in  a  pamphlet  00 
Schdol   Hygieoe,  publiihcd   by  Stierratt  mnd  Kugbes,  Ifjuichcitcr,  tQPV, 
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school-books  and  college  text-books  should  be  tested,  as  is 
done  in  some  Continental  towns,  and  when  it  is  found  to 
be  defective  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  obtain  books 
printed  in  a  satisfactory  type.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  choose  books  for  study  simply  on  the  merits  of 
the  type ;  but  when  the  type  of  any  desirable  book  is  found 
to  be  defective,  if  the  authorities  of  the  school  in  which  it 
is  used  strongly  urged  the  publishers  to  print  the  work 
in  a  satisfactory  type,  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  would 
be  done,  especially  if  the  school  authorities  clearly  intimated 
that  the  use  of  the  work  would  be  discontinued  if  the  type 
were  not  improved. 

There  are  many  points  of  importance  with  respect  to  the 
printing  of  books  in  order  that  those  who  read  them  may 
not  suffer  from  eye  strain.  These  are  given  in  the  various 
works  on  school  hygiene.^  Prof.  Cohn  has  discussed  the 
whole  matter  most  thoroughly  in  his  work  on  the  subject.' 
In  this  short  article  I  wish  to  refer  only  to  the  size  of  the 
printed  letters  and  the  distance  of  the  lines  apart.  There 
is  no  absolute  rule  on  these  points,  but  the  minimum  size 
of  type  which  Cohn  would  allow  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
estimate  for  practical  purposes,  and  I  think  that  probably 
most  of  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  will  allow  that 
no  type  should  be  employed  for  school-books  and  text-books 
which  is  smaller  than  Cohn's  minimum. 

The  following  are  Cohn's  conclusions  on  the  size  of  type, 
the  letter  "  n  "  being  used  for  measurement  :  the  height  of 
the  smallest  *'  n  '*  should  not  be  less  than  1-5  mms.  ; 
the  least  distance  between  two  lines  of  type  25  mms.  ; 
the  thickness  of  the  stroke  of  the  letter  not  less  than 
0-3  mm.  ;  the  greatest  length  of  the  line  100  mms.  (about 
four  inches) ;  and  the  greatest  number  of  letters  in  one  line 
sixty.  Cohn  has  devised  a  simple  test  of  the  size  of  type 
— a  test  which  indicates  whether  the  type  is  smaller  than 
the  minimum  just  mentioned.  A  small  square  hole  is 
cut  in  a  piece  of  thin  cardboard  (or  in  a  visiting  card),  the 
hole  being  exactly  one  square  centimetre.'  The  card  with 
the  centimetre  square  hole  is  placed  on  the  printed  page  of 
the  book,  the  lower  edge  of  the  square  being  immediately 
above  one  line  of  print.  A  satisfactory  type  should  be  so 
large  that  only  two  lines  of  print  can  be  seen  in  the  centi- 
metre square  :  if  more  than  two  are  seen  the  type  is  too 
small,  and  should  be  condemned. 


Size  of  hole  in  test  card  : 

(Square  centimetre.) 


n 


The  distance  of  the  lines  apart  is  very  important,  since  a 
small  type  with  the  lines  well  separated  is  more  easily  read 
than  a  larger  type  with  the  lines  close  together. 

Taking  Cohn's  square-centimetre  test  as  a  trustworthy 
standard,  I  have  examined  the  type  of  250  school-books  and 
college  text-books  with  the  following  results.  The  type 
was  equal  to,  or  larger  than,  Cohn's  minimum  (i.e.,  not 
more  than  two  lines  in  the  centimetre  square)  in  109  books. 
In  thirty  other  books  there  were  in  some  paragraphs  two 
lines,  in  other  paragraphs  three  lines,  in  the  centimetre 
square.  There  remained  11 1  out  of  the  250  books  (44  per 
cent.)    in    which    the    type    was    decidedly    too    small — i.e., 


^  Also  in  the  pamphlet  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

-  Cohn  and  Rub^ncamp,  "  Wie  sollen  Bficher  und  Zeitungen  gebruckt 
werden?"  Braun^hweig,  ic)o3. 

3  Cards  with  a  centimetre  "iquare  for  measuring  the  size  of  type  can  be 
obtained  by  post  from  Herr  F.  Tiesj-en,  Inh.  E.  Schuhz,  Schmiedebruckc 
SO-J2,  Breslau,  I.,  Germany. 


three  lines  or  more   in   the  centimetre   square. 
results  were  as  follows  : — 

Number  of  lines  *ee 
centimetre  «- 


Books. 
,,oP°9 


30 

93 

3 

9 


...  2  or  I. 

...  3  in  some  paragraphs, 

...  3. 

...  3  in  some  paragraphs, 

...  3  in  some  paragraphs. 


Defective  type,  as  regards  size  and  distance  of  line*  apart,  ii 
250  books  =  44  per  cent. 

The  type  of  school-books  has  certainly  imprc 
much  in  the  last  thirty  years.  In  78  per  cent.  01 
of  old  school-books,  printed  between  1870  and 
type  was  defective — i.e.,  three  lines  or  more  were 
the  centimetre  square.  In  the  250  modern  sch* 
which  I  examined  the  defective  type  was  met  w 
frequently  in  books  on  mathematics  (arithmetic, 
trigonometry,  &c.).  In  67  per  cent,  of  the  books  01 
matics  the  type  was  defective.  The  small 
elementary  works  on  science  had  also  ver>'  freq 
defective  t>'pe.  Books  on  history,  geography,  tra 
books  of  general  information  were  usually  well 
and  so  were  the  elementary  reading-books  for  th 
classes.  Many  of  the  books  of  this  class  were  I 
specimens  of  the  printer's  art.  But  in  cheap  edi 
poetical  works  and  of  standard  English  literature 
was  often  very  small  and  defective.  Particularly  t 
was  the  type  of  a  large  number  of  the  very  cheap 
of  well-known  novels  (in  school  libraries)  which 
eagerly  read  by  the  schoolboys  and  youths.  Im 
books  of  this  kind  are  specially  liable  to  damage 
if  printed  in  very  small  type.  One  of  the  worst 
books  examined  was  a  very  cheap  edition  of  "  I 
Crusoe  "  for  schoolboys.  I  have  tested  the  type 
books  in  the  library  in  the  reading-room  of  a  lar^ 
the  books  being  chiefly  cheap  editions  of  standard 
authors.  The  type  was  particularly  bad.  In  twei 
out  of  the  forty  it  was  defective.  The  worst  was  ai 
of  Shakespeare,  in  which  there  were  six  lines  of 
the  square  centimetre ;  and  many  poetical  works  1 
lines  of  type  to  the  centimetre  square. 

Often  the  type  of  the  Bibles  used  by  school  rh 
exceedingly  small ;  frequently  there  are  six  or  seven 
the  square  centimetre.  Of  course.  Bibles  are  prime 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  all  sizes  of  t^ 
cheap  Bibles  can  be  obtained  for  schoolboys  in  sati 
types,  whilst  other  school-books  are  usually  printed 
one  type.  There  are  good  reasons,  no  doubt,  for  tl 
ing  of  some  Bibles  in  very  small  type,  but  the  Bible 
would  do  well  to  issue  '*  school  Bibles  "  printed  in 
not  smaller  than  that  of  Cohn's  minimum  (two  line 
centimetre  square).  Atlases  are  often  printed  in 
small  type,  and  the  maps  crowded  with  names.  CM 
height  of  the  letters  is  only  0-5  of  a  millimetre,  an 
five  or  six  names  can  be  seen  in  the  square  centifW 
addition  to  the  indications  of  rivers,  mountains,  bouii 
&c.  This,  of  course,  causes  great  strain  to  the  eres 
pupils.  It  is  most  desirable  that  a  larger  type  sho 
used  in  the  atlases  for  school  children,  and  that 
names  and  details  should  be  given.  In  most  of  the 
printed  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Societj*  (in  tbe 
graphical  Journal)  the  type  is  much  larger  and  c 
though  many  of  the  less  important  names  are  prin 
a  type  a  little  smaller  than  Cohn's  minimum.  These 
lent  maps  might  be  well  adopted  as  a  standard 
minimum  size  of  printing  for  school  atlases. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  importance  in  the 
ing  of  books  which  space  does  not  permit  to  be  cob 
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this  article.  But  the  figures  which  I  have  given  show 
iy  that,  aparl  from  other  defects,  the  size  of  the  type 
the  distance  between  the  lines  in  a  large  number  <if 
lool-books  are  too  small  if  the  minimym  of  the  best 
[thors  be  accepted.  Apart  from  actual  measurements*  in 
ny  of  the  school-books  e^ca mined  it  was  evident  from 
.jple  inspection  of  a  printed  page  that  the  type  was  too 
ladl  to  be  read  for  any  length  of  time  without  great  eye 

[Since  so  much  attention  is  now  being  directed  to  school 
kgicne.  and  since  we  have  in  Cohns  square-centimetre 
Lt  such  an  easy  metho^l  of  detecting  the  two  most 
hpqrtant  defects  of  type  (siee  of  letters  and  distance  of 
Ees),  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  printing  of  school-books 
pi  receive  more  consideration  in  the  future.  If  those  who 
Eve  the  supervision  of  the  education  of  school  children 
bd  studf^nts  demanded  that  the  type  of  school-books  should 
satisfactory,  the  risks  of  eye  strain  and  myopia  would 
diminished,    and    the    study    of    many    books    would    be 


SCENT  RESEARCHES  IN  THE  UPPER  AIR, 

Thb  methods  for  pounding  the  atmosphere  employed   at 
^  present   day   have   been    tn   our   possessipn    but   a    few 
p^fs.     The   kite,   carrying   self -registering   apparatus,    was 
r^oduced  by  the  Americans  about  fifteen  years  ago;   the 
landing  balloon  dates  but  twelve  years  back-     The  use  of 
lloons.    furnished    with    registering    apparatus,    was    pro- 
sed by  Lemonnier,  a  French  physicist,  at  the  end  of  the 
hteenth   century:   but    they    were  actually   employed   for 
pe   first    time   by   the   Brothers    Renard,   and   especially   by 
M;   Hermite  and  Besangon,   whose  first  observations  go 
"k  to   1893.     Observations  of  great  interest  had  already 
-n    made    on     mountains.      To    these    are    now    added 
i^rvations  made  in  air  altogether  free, 
rf,    Tetsserenc   de    Bort    has    carefully    verified    that    the 
ssure  in  free  air  diminishes  in  accordance  with  the  baro- 
«tfic    formula.       For    that    purpose    he    detprminod    the 
Ighis  of  a  lar|te  number  of  balloons  by  observing  tbi^m 
th    two    thf-odolites.     On    the    average    the   heights    thus 
Swved    agree    with    those    deduced    from    the    barometers 
rried   by    the   baHoon^    to   within    2   or   3    millimetres   of 
rometnc   pressure  for  a   height  of  4,000  metres.      The 
ips  of  the  isobars  at  4*000  metres  show  that  most  of  the 
— *as  of  high  and  of  low  pressure  observed  near  the  ground 
pome  effaced  as  we  rise  in  the  air,  and  give  place  to  a 
Eisure  distribution  of  a  much  simpler  kvnd,  v'\z.  a  maxi- 
m  of  pressure  all  round  the  earth  in  the  tropical  regions. 
I  low  pressures  at  the   poles.     The   average   direction   of 
frus  rlouds  is  In  harmony  with  these  conditions, 
ks    regards   the   disidbution   of   temperature*    the   fol low- 
conclusion  s  have  been  established  :— 

i)  Even  at  a  height  of  several  thousand  metres  above 
ground  there  is,  contrary  to  what  had  been  thought,  a 
^  sensible  variation  of  temperature  from  winter  to 
^■Tier,  the  divergence  of  temperature  between  the  coldest 
m  tire  hottest  month  being  <f  C-  at  ro  kilometres  height. 
i)  After  it  had  been  noticed  that  the  rate  of  fall  of 
feature  increases  wilh  the  height  above  the  ground,  it 
■laturally  supposed  that  temperatures  at  great  heights 
^e  air  were  extremely  low.  But  sounding  balloons  dis- 
^«d  from  the  Trappes  Observatory  have  proved  that. 
m  certain  height,   varying  from  9  to    14  kilometres^ 


_.  jwin*iy  of  an  sddreis  deUwrcd  before  tbt  Royil  Socieiy  o(  Edin- 
"I  hyU.  L.  Tcb«fene  de  Bort, 


the  fall  of  temperature  ceases  altogether^-another  Tact  that 
was  wholly  unexpected. 

(3)  The  zone  where  the  temperature  ceases  to  falU  called 
the  **  isothermal  ^one,*'  is  situated  nearer  the  ground  (8  to 
9  kilometres  in  certain  places)  with  low  pressures,  and 
further  from  the  ground  (about  ii  or  13  kilometres)  above 
high-pressure  areas. 

(4)  As  a  general  rule,  ft  is  colder  In  the  upper  part  of 
an  anticyclone  than  it  is  at  a  corresponding  height  above 
low  pressures,  but  the  contrary  holds  at  medium  heights  of 
about  5  kilometres.  The  absolutely  lowest  temperatures 
are  observed  near  high  pressures.  A  temperature  of  -73" 
has  been  observed  several  times  at  Trappes,  and  recently 
as  tow  as  -80®  in  Austria* 

($\  Balloon  flights  made  daily  for  a  week  or  more  at  a 
time,  in  diflferent  years  and  at  different  seasons,  have  shown 
that  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  the  atmosphere  experiencpd 
variations  of  temperature  which  arc  much  more  important 
high  up  than  on  the  ground*  At  a  height  of  11  kilometres 
variations  of  t$^  to  20*  are  often  observed  at  a  time  when 
variations  of  only  2^  to  3"  are  found  near  the  ground. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  arrest  of  the  decrease  of  t«*mpera- 
ttire  IS  connected  with  the  cessation  at  a  certain  height  of 
movements  of  the  air  having  a  vertical  component,  the 
air  then  having  movements  which  follow  the  isobar ic  sur- 
faces. There  is  no  longer  any  temperature  variation  dut 
to  expansion  or  compression  of  the  air. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  alike  by  calculation  of  the 
(sohars  and  by  the  flight  of  balloons,  that  most  of  the 
<[epressions  which  appear  near  the  ground  as  complete 
atmospheric  vortices  suffer  deformation  as  the  height  in- 
creases, and  in  thetr  northern  part  lose  themselves  in  the 
great  polar  vortex ;  so  that,  at  a  certain  height  (4  to  7 
kilometres),  east  and  northeast  winds  are  no  longer  found 
to  the  north  of  a  depression*  and  the  isobars  at  this  height 
form  a  handle  attached  to  the  low-pressure  areas  of 
northern  latitudes.  On  the  front  of  a  depression  its 
characters  remain  distinct  to  the  top ;  a  sheaf  of  ascending 
air  reaches  the  height  of  cirrus  cloud,  and  then  spreads 
ov^er  the  barometric  maxima  to  east  and  south-east. 


HISTORY  AND  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

l*t  1685,  I^ouis  XI V^  of  France  revoked  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  The  policy  which  culminated  in  that  revocation 
drove  nut  of  France  thousands  of  Huguenots,  who  took 
rpfuge  partly  In  England,  partly  in  Prussia  and  other 
Protestant  lands ;  and  it  has  become  a  commonplace  of 
history  to  remark  oh  the  consequent  weakening  of  France 
and  enrichment  of  those  countries  that  received  the 
fugitives*  More  than  two  hundred  years  have  passed,  and 
now  the  circle  seems  to  have  been  completed.  Even  the 
drtfieu  regime  had  its  quarrel  with  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
which,  at  the  bidding  of  Bourbon  m  on  arch  s,  was  sup- 
pressed in  1773,  being  restored  only  with  so  many  other 
institutions  in  1814.  Now  France  will  have  no  *■  religious 
orders  "  within  its  territorjs  and  has  even  completed  its 
revolution  by  breaking  the  Concordat  and  disestablishing 
the  Catholic  Church;  and  the  events  of  the  seventeenth 
centurj'  are  repeated.  The  French  fugitives  have  taken 
refuge  again  in  England  and  in  Prussia.  Whether  the 
parallel  will  be  carried  further  is  for  the  future  to  show. 

The  British  Empire,  like  all  largely  extended  dominions. 
Is  a  federation.  In  other  words,  central  government  of 
such  e^tenslve  territories  being,  for  obvious  reasons  of 
distance    and    conflicting    interests,    practically    Impossible, 
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much  is  left  to  local  government ;  and  these  local  govern- 
ments form  a  kind  of  hierarchy.  There  is  local  govern- 
ment, and  still  more  local  government.  There  is,  e.g., 
a  British  Empire,  which  contains  an  Australian  Common- 
wealth, which  in  turn  contains  States,  New  South  Wales, 
&c.  ;  and  there  is  also  a  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  in 
turn  contains  Provinces,  Quebec,  &c.  This  division  of  the 
powers  of  government,  though  not  deliberately  set  up,  has 
been  allowed  to  exist  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
free  play  to  the  conflict  of  interests.  British  wisdom  has 
found  that  it  is  better  to  let  disaffection  talk,  even  in 
talking  machines  (Parliaments),  than  to  attempt  to  stifle 
it  until  it  expresses  itself  violently  in  rebellion.  Hence 
what  appears  as  revolution  in  other  countries,  such  as 
Russia  or  Austria-Hungary,  or  even  has  appeared  in  our 
own  ancient  history,  as  in  North  America  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  now  scarcely  excites  remark. 

The  provinces  of  Canada  are  discontented  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Dominion,  and  the  more  western  thereof 
are  expressing  their  dissatisfaction  with  certain  financial 
arrangements  by  demanding  a  change  in  the  Constitution. 
The  Australian  Commonwealth  is  dissatisfied  that  the 
British  Empire  has  made  a  convention  with  France  about 
the  New  Hebrides  without  consulting  it.  It  has  lately 
passed  a  Bill  giving  preference  to  British  goods,  but  only 
if  they  are  imported  in  British  ships  manned  exclusively 
by  white  men,  to  the  exclusion,  that  is,  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  who  are  Lascars,  &c.  ;  and  the  Governor-General 
is  not  certain  that  the  British  Empire  will  agree  to 
this  condition.  Western  Australia  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
results  of  her  union  with  the  other  colonies  in  the 
Australian  Commonwealth,  and  is  proceeding  to  express 
her  desire  to  withdraw  therefrom.  Yet  we  do  not  think 
the  British  Empire  is  threatened  with  partition  ;  much  less 
do  we  anticipate  a  war  between  Western  and  Eastern 
Australia,  such  as  rent  the  United  States  forty  years  ago. 
W^hy? 

The  agitation  of  Bengali  Hindus  against  the  partition  of 
Bengal,  and  their  apparent  partial  success,  has  at  last 
roused  the  Mohammedans  of  North  India  to  speak  their 
mind  to  the  Viceroy.  These  latter  are  a  long-suffering 
community  who,  though  not  neglectful  entirely  of  educa- 
tion, have  left  the  Bengalis  to  obtain  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  University  of  Calcutta  and  similar  institutions. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  the  Bengalis  have  developed 
their  native  gift  of  talking,  often  without  the  balance  of 
mind  derived  from  long  practice  in  administration  and  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  government,  and  have  been  heard  out 
of  proportion  to  their  importance.  But  now  the  more  silent 
ones  have  spoken  ;  and  they  have  been  assured  by  the 
Viceroy  that  in  any  development  of  consultative  councils 
they  shall  be  represented  as  a  community.  '*  As  a  com- 
munity' " — that  is,  the  British  will  make  the  beginnings 
of  what  may  prove,  in  the  dim  and  distant  future,  to  be 
a  Parliament  for  India  where  their  media?val  kings  began, 
with  an  assembly  of  estates. 


i  Year's  Work  with  Mother  Nature.  By  Alyce  L.  Sand- 
ford.  203  pp.  (Pitman.)  3s.  6d. — With  this  *'  easy  series 
of  co-related  nature-studies  for  little  children,  based  on  the 
seasons,"  a  teacher  should  find  no  difficulty  in  interesting 
the  most  **  difficult  "  infants.  In  the  lesson  on  "  The  Life 
of  the  Bean,"  for  example,  we  find  a  page  of  sketches, 
teaching  notes,  and  a  song  (words  and  music  by  the 
author) ;  and,  finally,  the  bean  is  pressed  into  service  for 
no  fewer  than  fifteen  infantile  activities,  from  designing  to 
arithmetic. 


ITEMS    OF    INTEREST. 

GENERAL. 
The  new  buildings  of  the  King  Edward  VII.  C 
School,  presented  by  Sir  W.  J.  Lancaster,  a  forn: 
of  the  school,  were  opened  on  November  5th  by  i\ 
His  Majesty  used  the  occasion  to  express  his  belie 
value  of  education.  "It  is  only  by  a  thorough  e 
that  the  younger  generation  can  hope  to  prove  si 
in  later  life,"  he  said  in  his  reply  to  an  address  p 
by  the  Mayor.  Replying  to  an  address  from  the  g 
of  the  school,  the  King  remarked  :  "  You,  as  govf 
the  school,  will,  I  feel  sure,  exercise  the  most  s« 
care  in  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  your  pupils.  tJ 
may  be  able  to  face  the  stress  of  life  with  an  int( 
equipment  such  as  will  enable  them  to  hold  their 
the  world  and  bear  their  part  in  its  work  and  duri 
efficiency  and  to  the  benefit  of  others ;  nor  will, 
confident,  the  higher  teaching  of  morality,  truth,  ai 
respect  be  neglected." 

"Mr.  Birrell  distributed  at  Leeds  on  Novemb 
scholarship  certificates  granted  by  the  West  Riding  ( 
Council  to  the  successful  students.  During  the  coi 
an  address,  he  said  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mil 
difference;  between  one  kind  of  education  and  anotht 
it  would  tax  more  powerful  intellects  than  his  to 
mine  where  elementary  education  ends  and  seo 
education  begins.  The  education  of  this  country  i 
process,  and  we  cannot  divide  it.  Education  b*gii 
moment  we  are  born  and  ends  only  with  the  gra\ 
does  not,  therefore,  do  to  exaggerate  the  scholasti 
of  it ;  still  less  to  strike  any  real  deep-rooted  disti 
between  one  kind  of  education  and  another.  Any  i 
cation  of  jealousy  and  rivalry  between  co-partners 
great  and  glorious  undertaking  is  to  be  regrctied. 
less,  again,  will  it  do  to  accept  the  vulgar  noiioi 
elementary  education  is  something  for  the  childr 
artisans  and  agricultural  labourers,  secondary  edu 
for  the  children  of  the  professional  and  middle  classe 
university  education  the  luxury  of  the  rich.  Clas 
tinction  of  any  sort  nuist  not  enter  within  the  sacred 
of  education.  The  difference  between  elementan 
secondary  education  is  not  the  difference  betweei 
class  and  another,  but  simply  the  distinction  betwt^ 
different  times  that  can  be  allotted  to  education  ar 
different  aptitudes  of  pupils.  It  is  a  tendency,  he 
tinued,  of  all  teachers  and  of  Presidents  of  tho  Bcm 
Education  to  exaggerate  too  much  the  necessity  ol 
longed  study  at  school  and  college ;  but  the  educa 
system  of  the  country  is  lamentably  and  dangerous! 
fective  if  it  does  not  provide  for  those  who  can  d 
more  time  to  their  education  and  for  those  in 
elementary  schools  who  show  aptitude  for  an  incn 
amount  of  learning. 

The  tenth  annual  conference  of  the  Parents'  Nati 
Educational  Union  was  held  at  Brighton  on  November 
and  3rd.  Representatives  of  branches  attended  i 
various  parts  of  the  country.  During  the  course  ti 
meeting  several  important  papers  were  read,  among  t 
being  *'  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Early  Teaching 
Children,"  by  Miss  Clementina  Black,  who  said  thit 
real  aim,  intellectually,  in  teaching  children  is  to  n 
them  keen  and  their  interests  wide  and  alert  to 
interests  of  the  world.  Miss  E.  A.  Parish  contrilnit 
paper  on  *'  The  Teaching  of  History  tO;  Young  C 
ren."  A  paper  on  "The  Place  of  Classics  in  Mc 
Education  "  was  read  by  Dr.  W.  H.  D..  Rou$e,  who 
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ishing  Latin  and  Greek  the  mental  effects  of 
those  languages  and  the  stimulus  of  their 
II  be  lost.  But  if  the  classics  are  to  be  re- 
ime-table  will  require  to  be  remodelled.  Oral 
uld  also  be  employed.  Mr.  Philpotts,  late 
jf  Bedford  Grammar  School,  in  opening  the 
lid  that  in  the  classics  it  is  the  literature  the 
5  to  get  at,  and  he  suggested  that  all  grammar 
form  a  barrier  to  progress  in  this  direction 
bolished.  M.  Roger  Goeji-Hampson  read  a 
The  Difference  of  Methods  of  Teaching  in 
England,"  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Compton,  head- 
tver  College,  on  "  Knowledge  and  Character," 
?ighton  on  *'  Time  and  how  to  use  it." 

conference  on  education  is  being  arranged  in 
Mth  the  League  of  the  Empire,  and  will  be 
ay  24th  to  June  ist,  1907.  Among  the  sub- 
d  for  discussion  may  be  noticed  :  the  pro- 
thc  supply  and  the  training  of  elementary- 
?rs,  and  the  conditions  of  their  work  in  the 
dom  and  other  countries  of  the  Empire ;  the 
s  in  connection  with  secondary-school  teachers ; 
ility  of  temporary  interchange  of  teachers  and 
tween    the   home   country   and   other   parts   of 

the  relations  between  secondary  and  primary 
0  various  countries  of  the  Empire  ;  the  means 
g  a  system  of  mutual  recognition  of  equivalent 
;tandards  of  attainment  in  different  countries 
re  ;  and  the  methods  of  teaching  the  subjects 
>1    curriculum.       The    proposed    programme    is 

its   scope,   and   should  be   productive  of  good 

particulars  concerning  the  conference  may  be 
n  the  honorary  secretary  to  the  League,  Mrs. 
I,  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  S.W. 

al  general  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Technical  Institutes  was  held  at  the  end  of 
le  report  of  the  council  for  1905-6,  directing 
he  growth  of  the  association,  the  formation  of 
anches,  and  the  hastening  of  alterations  in 
instruction  and  examinations,  was  approved. 
!^  resolutions  were  accepted  by  the  meeting  on 
ndation  of  the  council  :  "  That  in  view  of  the 
dequate  provision  made  in  the  present  scholar- 
of  local  educational  authorities  for  the  needs 
technological,  and  trade  students,  the  local 
the  association  be  instructed  to  consider  what 
of  local  scholarship  schemes  are  necessary  to 
ds  of  such  students,  and  to  press  such  amend- 
the  local  education  authority  with  a  view  of 
le  defects  indicated";  **  That  the  attention  of 
ical  branch  of  the  Board  of  Education  be  drawn 
bility  of  recruiting  the  staff  of  inspectors  only 
with  experience  in  technological  teaching." 
Mundella,  head  of  the  physical  and  electrical 
department,  Northern  Polytechnic,  Holloway, 
)resident  for  1906-7. 

il  of  the  Teachers'  Guild  has  sent  a  memorial 
ient  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  states 
incil  is  encouraged  to  hope  that  he  will  be 
ord  consideration  to  its  views  on  the  subject 
ter  of  teachers.  That  no  definite  pronounce- 
'.  subject  from  Mr.  Birrell  can  be  looked  for 
jse  of  the  Education  Bill  abolishing  the  present 
become  law  is  recognised.  The  council  is 
,  should  the  present  register  be  abolished,  a 
uld  be  speedily  established,  which,  to  use  Mr. 


BirrelPs  own   words,   '*  must   be   satisfactory   to  the   teach- 
ing profession  as  a  whole,"  and  must,  therefore,  not  classify 
teachers    according    to   the    grade    of    the   school    in    which 
I   they   have   been    teaching.     The    register   should   also    have 
!   as  its  leading  characteristics  the  fullest  guarantees  of  pro- 
I   fessional  preparation   and   the  requirement  of  an  academic 
standard  as  high  as  possible.    Such  a  register,  the  memorial 
!   holds,  would  be  best  kept  by  a  statutory  educational  council, 
I  on    the    lines    laid    down    by    the    Royal    Commission    on 
I   Secondary  Education.     The  establishment  of  an  educational 
council  seems  to  the  council  to  be  likely  to  afford  the  best 
i   means  for  the  creation  of  a  real  profession  of  teaching. 

I       The   annual   meeting  of   mathematical   masters   in   Swiss 
secondary    schools   was   held    this   year   at    B^le   under   the 
presidency   of   M.    Fehr,    of   Geneva.     The    first   subject   of 
discussion  was  the  division  of  the  angle  into  decimal  parts 
and  the  use  of  four-figure  logarithms.     On   the   motion   of 
j   Dr.   Otti,  of  Aarau,   the  following  motion  was  adopted  : — 
I  **  In  no  branch  of  school  mathematics  are  logarithm  tables 
I   with  more  than  five  figures  necessary,   and   in  many  cases 
i   four    figures    are    sufficient."     The    centesimal    division    of 
i   the  quadrant  was  recommended  as  the  most  advantageous ; 
I   but   in   the   face  of   practical   difficulties   it   was   considered 
j   advisable   to   use    degrees    and    decimals   of    a    degree.     M. 
I   Kollross,  of  La  Chaux  de  Fonds,   discussed  the  subject  of 
approximations.     On    his   motion    the   following    resolutions 
were    adopted  :     "  Every    definition     and     every     piece    of 
theory  should  be  preceded  by  concrete  illustrations,  so  that 
the  pupil  may  gain  a  general  idea  of  the  subject  before  he 
is  introduced  to  a  precise  definition  and  a  logical  demonstra- 
tion."    "  It  is  useful  to  consider  the  limits  between  which 
the  result  of  a  calculation  lies  when  the  data  lie  between 
known   limits.     For   this   purpose   a   comparison   of   results 
found  by  direct  measurement  with  those  given  by  calcula- 
tion will  often  prove  of  great  value." 

We  have  received  from  M.  J.  Toni-Mathieu,  the  director 
of  the  International  Exchange  of  Children  and  Young 
People  for  the  Study  of  Foreign  Languages,  a  copy  of 
the  directory  of  the  association  for  1906.  The  movement 
was  started  in  Paris  in  1904,  and  has  already  met  with 
much  success.  The  idea  has  been  more  favourably  re- 
ceived in  Germany  than  in  England ;  but  the  director 
receives  from  time  to  time  from  English  headmasters  and 
others  assurances  of  the  real  value  of  the  work  of  the 
association  founded  by  him.  Full  particulars  may  be 
obtained  from  M.  J.  Toni-Mathieu,  36,  Boulevard  de 
Magenta,   Paris. 

We  are  asked  to  state  that  a  limited  number  of  bound 
volumes  of  Skandirtavisk  Manadsrevy  for  Undervisning  i 
de  tre  Hufvudspraken  have  been  prepared,  particulars  con- 
cerning the  contents  and  price  of  which  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  English  Editor  (universitetslektor 
Mr.  C.  S.  Fearenside,  Lund,  Sweden),  and  that  inquiries 
relating  to  the  successor  of  that  periodical  should  be 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  Moderna  Sprak^  Kristine- 
lundsgatan  4,  Goteborg.  Owing  to  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  editorial  board,  our  trilingual  contemporary  for 
the  study  of  modern  languages  has  been  discontinued  after 
about  a  year's  existence,  and  its  place  has  been  taken  by 
a  new  review  which  definitely  restricts  itself  to  the  needs 
of  the  school  teacher  of  modern  languages.  The  new 
review,  which  is  edited  by  Dr.  Emil  Rodhe,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  various  foreign  lectors  in  Sweden,  resembles  its 
predecessor  in  being  trilingual  (English,  French,  and 
German),  but  has  at  least  one  great  advantage  over  it, 
and   that  is  its  possession  of  a  short   and   self-explanatory 
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title,  Moderna  Sprdk.  The  first  number,  which  has  just 
appeared,  contains,  besides  translations  from  Swedish  into 
English,  French,  and  German,  an  interesting  article  on 
**  Dickensian  Archaisms,"  by  Mr.  F.  Cane,  and  the  first 
of  a  series  of  interpretative  papers,  by  M.  Camille  Polack, 
on  some  of  the  extracts  included  in  his  "  Pages  Choisies 
des  Grands  Ecrivains  du  XIX®  Sifecle." 

Commander  R.  E.  Peary,  though  he  did  not  succeed  in 
reaching  the  North  Pole,  has  beaten  his  own  previous 
record— «4°  17'  N.  in  1902— and  gained  the  most  northerly 
point  yet  reached— lat.  87°  6'  N.  After  passing  out  of 
Ungava  Bay  in  August,  1905,  the  Roosevelt,  Peary's  vessel, 
proceeded  to  the  extreme  north  Greenland  settlement.  The 
vessel  steamed  and  drifted  through  the  ice  to  a  latitude 
of  82. 27°,  where  the  expedition  established  its  winter 
<)uarters.  On  February  7th  Commander  Peary  started  with 
some  Eskimos  and  three  teams  of  dogs  for  the  Pole.  Five 
other  parties  similarly  equipped  put  out  as  reliefs,  keeping 
fifty  miles  apart.  Commander  Peary  was  absent  117  days, 
and  reached  87°  6'  N.,  201  miles  from  the  Pole,  before  he 
was  compelled  to  start  on  his  return.  The  food  supply 
almost  gave  out.  On  the  return  journey  the  party 
encountered  a  most  severe  snowstorm,  while  the  tempera- 
ture fell  to  75°  below  zero.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Duke  of  Abruzzi's  expedition  reached  lat.  86°  33'  49'  in 
long.  64°  30'  E.,  in  1900. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Hudson,  of  Dover  College,  has  been  appointed 
headmaster  of  Keswick  Dual  School,  in  succession  to  the 
Rev.  Cecil  Grant.  The  success  of  Keswick  School  in 
developing  a  co-educational  system  was  described  in  The 
School  World  for  November,   1901. 

The  Civil  Service  Commissioners  announce  examina- 
tion for  100  clerkships  as  abstractors  on  January  29th, 
1907,  and  for  210  temporary  boy  clerkships  on  January  2nd, 
1907.  Particulars  of  these  appointments  and  the  subjects 
of  examination  will  be  found  on  pp.  227  Qune)  and  308 
(August)  of  our  present  volume.  The  last  days  for  applica- 
tion are  January  loth  and  December  6th  respectively.  The 
age  allowances  now  apply  to  examinations  for  abstractor- 
ships.  In  future,  an  ex-boy  clerk  can  compete  for  an 
abstractor  ship,  not  merely  until  he  is  twenty-one,  but  until 
he  is  twenty-one  -j-  his  years  of  service.  Thus,  if  he 
obtains  a  situation  after  reaching  the  age  limit  of  twenty, 
he  migfTt  try  to  re-enter  the  service  until  he  was  twenty-five, 
instead  of  having  to  abandon  the  attempt  at  twenty-one. 

The  C.S.  Commissioners  also  announce  that  an  examina- 
tion for  thirty  Assistants  of  Customs  will  be  held  in 
February,  1907.  The  subjects  and  salaries  will  be  found 
on  p.  32  (January)  of  our  present  volume.  The  age  limits 
are  eighteen  and  twenty-one.  Forms  for  applications  can 
be  obtained,  with  particulars,  from  the  Secretary,  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Burlington  Gardens,  W. 

The  price  of  "  The  Simpler  Poems  of  William  Words- 
worth,*' selected  by  Mr.  Edward  Hutton,  and  published 
by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.,  is  threepence  net,  and 
not  35.  net,  as  stated  on  p.  436  of  our  last  issue. 

SCOTTISH. 

Prof.  Phillimore,  who  has  vacated  the  chair  of  Greek 
for  the  chair  of  humanity  in  Glasgow  University,  delivered 
an  address  to  the  students  on  taking  up  his  new  duties. 
He  paid  a  beautiful  tribute  to  his  predecessor,  Prof. 
Ci.  G.  Ramsay,  whose  long  reign  of  forty-three  years  saw 
immense  chanfjes  and  developments  in  the  University.  In 
all   these  Prof.    Ramsay   was  either  a  formative  or  a  regu- 


lative influence,  and  to  him  more  than  to  any  c 
man  is  due  the  tradition  of  good  order  and  bui 
organisation  that  distinguishes  the  Arts  Facult 
strong  good  sense,  the  impatience  of  anything  lik 
pretension  and  sentimental  affectation,  the  practic 
and  well-matched  talents  which  characterised  1 
fittingly  and  gracefully  on  one  whose  duty  it  was, 
to  impart  acquaintance  with  Latin  literature,  bi; 
pound  the  temper  and  quality  of  the  Roman  people. 

Prof.  Phillimore,  in  the  course  of  his  addn 
occasion  to  justify  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  n 
the  ground  that  history,  an  adequate  conception  oi 
is  needed  as  a  corrective  to  the  blind  self-conceii 
fast  taking  possession  of  the  mind  of  Western 
He  claimed  that  we  cannot  know  anything  of  tb 
of  Europe  for  an  e|>och  of  some  3,000  years  w 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  professor 
content  with  merely  defending  his  own  positi 
carried  the  war  into  the  camp  of  his  utilitarian 
and  some  of  his  shrewdest  sallies  were  directed  agi 
seeming  '*  commercialism  *'  of  Dr.  Carnegie's  v 
university  education.  **  To  know  of  Herodes,  Attit 
Trimalchio  would  give  no  bonds  in  the  Steel  Tn 
yet  Trimalchio  and  the  illiterate  millionaire  who 
books  he  could  not  read  had  to  thank  their  satii 
what  immortality  they  could  boast  of.*'  **  Anybod; 
be  less  dazzled  and  hypnotised  by  the  Golden  CaJ 
had  studied  the  beast  in  history,  and  satisfied  hims 
the  features  of  this,  like  other  idols,  did  not  alte 
in  a  couple  of  millenniums."  To  those  who  reproac 
universities  for  studying  "  dead  languages "  he 
effective  retort.  "  Every  language  was  dead  to  th( 
could  not  read  it.  Latin  was  dead  to  Dr.  Carnegie, 
Dr.  Carnegie  was  dead  to  Latin."  **  Unless  th( 
learning  a  language  commercially — a  perfectly  lawfu 
but  not  one  which  a  university  proposed  to  itsel 
matter  whether  it  be  dead  or  alive,  a  spoken  lang 
not.  The  time  would  never  come  when  they  coul 
to  neglect  the  study  of  the  rock  bottom  of  classi 
which  half  our  language,  our  literature,  and  ins 
were  founded."  These  are  only  a  few  tit-bits 
singularly  outspoken  and  unconventional  address, 
prove  Prof.  Phillimore  to  be  a  **  bonnie  fechter ' 
champion  worthy  to  contend  with  Prof.  Armstrong 
in  vigour  and  directness  of  attack. 

The  Outlook  Tower,  Edinburgh,  under  the  dire 
Prof.  Geddes,  continues  to  extend  its  sphere  of  ofx 
During  the  past  session  a  thorough  overhaul  h. 
made  of  the  exhibitions  and  apparatus.  Descriptiv 
attached  to  the  various  objects  of  interest  should  f 
great  value  to  visitors  who  have  not  time  to  per 
official  guide.  Prof.  Geddes  himself  devoted  the  1 
August  and  September  of  this  year  to  the  work 
arranging  the  various  collections.  The  enthusiasm, 
ledge,  and  devotion  which  he  brings  to  all  the  nw 
connected  with  the  Outlook  Tower  promise  to  mat 
unrivalled  centre  of  light  and  leading  in  the  Scottish 
polis.  The  course  of  lectures  for  session  1906-7 
usual,  quite  unique  in  its  range  of  subjects.  Dr.  . 
Hall,  president,  Clark  University,  U.S.A.,  open" 
series  by  an  address  on  **  The  Outlook  in  Educatioa. 
report  could  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  knew 
insight,  and  sympathy  he  displayed  in  regard  to 
problems  of  school  life,  and  still  less  to  the  chartmr 
of  humour  which  ran  in  a  rich  vein  throughout  the 
address.  Psychologists,  and  especially  Americin  ' 
logists.    too   often    give    ground    for    the   charge  li» 
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e  Unle  regard  to  rhe  farts  and  rondttions  of 
Dol  life.  Dr.  Stanley  HalJ  h  as  eminently  sane 
I  as  the  most  critical  could  wish.  Even  m  re- 
wral  punishment  he  showed  th*Tl  he  knew  all 
s  of  rh ild  training*  '*  The  great  thing  to 
he  said,  '*  is  that  disdpHne,  even  in  a  severe 
n  occasion,  necessary.  They  must  insist  on 
lencc  and  strict  discrpline  In  school.  Punish- 
fven  corporjil  puni^thment,  should  follow  quick 
tee,  and  should  not  necessarily  be  without 
[9  will  seem  rank  edtitational  heresy  to  the 
ts  who  believe  in  the  nalural  goodness  of  all 
but  teachers,  and  all  who  are  in  close  conUct 
I,  will  heartily  welcome  Dr.  Hall's  contrlbu- 
jimmon-sense  and  common -fact  point  of  view, 

I  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
or  the  year  1905  has  now  been  completed  and 
H^lky  volume  of  more  than  i.ooo  pages,  Refer- 
my  been  made  in  these  columns  to  the  separate 
?eport  as  they  appeared  from  time  to  time,  but 
teft  a  mjne  of  interesting  matter  which  should 

Ct  value  to  the  general  reader,  as  welt  as 
^  expert.  Mr.  Scougal's  second  annual 
Snior   thief    inspector,    provides    an    admirable 

the  direction  and  ^-^ims  of  all  types  of  educa- 

Hdely-scattered   district.     Steady   though    slow 

contimies     to     be     noticeable     all     over     the 

average  percentage  for  the  country  having 
p*98  in  1904  to  866  Jn  1905.  The  period 
^^efore  and  immediately  after  tire  summer 
Ssponslble  for  a  serious  decrease  in  the  per- 
Itendance*     Parental   carelessness  and   selfish- 

as  the  migratory  habits  of  certain  classes  of 
I,  are  responsible  for  the  greater  part  of  this 
I  It  is  pointed  out  that  greater  activity  on 
he  attendance  authorities  at  this  time  would 
len  the  number  of  absentees. 
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€>  the  ordinary  school  work,  it  is  stated  that 
tace  of  distinct  improvement  in  the  teaching 
nd  arithmetic,  a  better  correlation  of  allied 
Itruction,  and  a  truer  conception  of  the  place 

of  the  various  subjects  in  thf  scheme  of 
[r.  Jamleson,  inspector  of  the  eastern  division, 
tinent  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  training 
|.  **  In  the  city  school  there  may  be  greater 
[Writing  and  greater  deftness  in  some  of  the 
leal  parts  of  the  work,   but  there  is  certainly 

mtelligence,  and  there  Is  certainly  less 
The  opinion  has  steadily  growii  to  con- 
!ti  large  schools  where  there  is  a  teacher  for 
the  children  are  over-taught.  Everything 
them  and  done  for  them,  and  they  are  not 
a  singJe  moment  while  the  time-table  runs/* 

has  touched  the  weak  spot  in  large  schools, 
fdly  be  said  to  suggest  the  renif^dy.  Perhaps 
•r  he  may  have  more  to  say  upon  what  is 
Dost  difficult  problem. 

jition  was  recently  directed  to  the  results  of 
n&  upon  the  mental  and  physical  capacity  of 
iren  ihroiigh  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
^sical  Training.  The  conclusions  then  arrived 
fetepted  as  final,  as  they  rested  to  some  extent 
.and  insufficient  data.  The  committee  of  the 
#rity  Organisation  Society  resolved  same  time 


\' 


more   thorough   and   detailed   investigaibn 
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into  the  relations  between  **  slum  **  conditions  and  physical 
and   mental   deterioration*     For   this   purpose    they   selected 
for  examination  a  public  elementary  school  in  the  poorest 
district    of    the    city,    attended    by    nearly     1,400    children. 
Every    child    in    the    school    was    weighed,    measured,    and 
thoroughly  examined   by  medical  experts.     The  home  con- 
ditions   of    each    child    were    investigated    by    a    band    of 
volunteer   visitors;    the  parents*  employers  of  labour   were 
in    every   case   seen    or   written   to,    and   every   church   and 
religious   or  charitable   association    that  could    throw   light 
on   the   social   conditions   of   the   people   was   appealed    to. 
The   investigation    was   therefore  as  searching  and   specific 
as  could   well  be   imagined,  and   the  report,   which  has  just 
I    been    issued,    is    justly    entitled    to    be    regarded    as    trust- 
I   worthy  and  conclusive  so  far  as  Its  facts  go.     Mr,  Arthur 
SherweiJt  under  whose  direction  the  whole  investigation  has 
been  made,  states  in  his  preface  to  the  report  that  *'  while 
the  economic  factor  is  not  absent  from  the  poverty  problenT 
'   in  the  city,  moral  causes  are  present  in  exceptiod&I  measure^ 
and  much  of  the  suffering  and  degradation  of  the  people 
I    is  plainly  and  unmistakably  due  to  an  excessive  indulgence 
j   in  drink/*    The  report  proves  in  an  absolutely  irrefutable 
I   manner  the  close  connection  between  physical  deterioration 
I   and  bad   feeding  and  housing,     **  At   five  years  of  age  the 
average  boy  in  this  Edinburgh  school  h  2  16  lbs.,  and  the 
average  girl  28  lbs.,  less  than  the  standard  average  of  the 
Anthropometric   Committee,     At   thirteen   years  of  age  the 
boy  weighs   109  lbs,,   and   the  girl    124  lbs,,   less  than  the 
standard  average.'*     Height  follows  much  the  same  rule  as 
weight,  and  m  aIn,ost  every  case  it  is  noted  that  it  is  the 
girl  that  suffers  most  from  malnutrition-     The  resuks  here 
placed   before   us  are   hutniliating  and   discreditable  to  us* 
!  a  natioti  that  cJalms  to  be  in  the  van  of  civilisation. 

Prof,  Lodge,  in  his  opening  lecture  to  ihe  hUtory  class 
in  Edinburgh  Universityj  commented  cm  the  modifications 
in  the  system  of  teaching  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  proposed 
by  the  University  authorities.  Hitherto  the  teaching  of 
the  Scottish  universities  had  been  what  was  called  pro- 
fessorial leaching,  while  that  of  the  older  English  universi- 
ties was  tutorial  teaching.  He  had  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  of  both  systems,  and  each  had  certain  merits 
and  real  defects.  The  traditional  corporate  ^irit  of  the 
Scottish  class  made  the  professorial  method  more  efficient 
and  exhilarating  in  a  Scottish  university  than  in  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  Its  chief  defect  was  that  under  it  the 
teacher  had  to  deal  with  a  class,  and  not  with  the  in- 
dividuals of  it.  The  individual  couJd  best  be  attended  to 
under  the  tutorial  system;  but  this,  too,  if  carried  to 
extremes,  was  too  extensive,  too  laborious,  and  took  away 
too  much  the  initiative  of  the  student.  The  great 
advantage  of  the  professorial  method  was  that  it  encouraged 
the  independence  of  the  student.  If  lo  its  manifest 
advantages  they  could  graft  the  best  elements  in  the 
tutorial  system,  the  eflliciency  of  the  Scottish  universities 
would  be  enormously  increased, 

Glasgow  has  followed  St.  Andrews  in  celebrating  the 
quaterccntenary  of  the  birth  of  George  Buchanan,  the  dis- 
tinguished humanist  and  reformer.  In  St.  ,^ndrews  the 
proposal  originated,  and  it  was  in  large  measure  carried 
through  by  the  Liniversity  authorities.  In  Glasgow  the 
celebrations,  while  loyally  supported  by  the  University, 
were  the  outcome  of  the  enthusiasm  of  private  citizens  and 
of  learned  societies  like  the  /Xrch^ological  and  Historical 
Society,  The  address  of  Principal  Lindsay  on  the  life  and 
work  of  BuLhanfln  was  the  outstanding  feature  in  the 
celebrations,  and  by  general  consent  it  was  acknowledged 
as  one  of   the   noblest   and    most    worthy    that  the   present 
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on  the  same  page,  frissonants  on  p.  77,  vouz  and  sa  for  la 
on  p.  80,  are  examples  of  printers*  slips.  It  should  be 
added  that  some  questions  on  the  text,  and  sentences  and 
passages  for  retranslation,  are  also  given. 

Alfred  de  Musset,  Poisies  Choisies.  Edited  by  C.  E. 
Delbos.  xxiii.  + 135  pp.  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.)  25. 
net. — ^This  is  a  volume  in  the  Oxford  Higher  French 
Series,  edited  by  Mr.  L.  Delbos.  To  have  a  selection  of 
Musset *s  verse  will  please  many,  especially  as  the  editor 
has  supplied  a  good  introduction  and  brief,  helpful  notes. 
Only  the  remarks  on  prosody  are  not  always  satisfactory  ; 
thus  there  is  nothing  more  noticeable  in  the  rime 
nuits :  amis  (p.  no)  than  in  our  rime  true:new^  and  the 
note  on  II.  161-4  of  La  Nuit  de  Mai  is  quite  pointless;  in 
II.  180-3,  ^84~7»  ^nJ  ^"  many  other  cases,  there  are  "  four 
consecutive  lines  that  do  not  rime.'*  The  notes  are 
generally  well  expressed  ;  as  a  curious  example  of  how  not 
to  word  a  note,  the  following  deserves  to  be  quoted : 
*'  affreux  Lido  :  probably  so  spoken  of  as  having  been 
the  place  where  that  sad  event  occurred  which  separated 
him  from  George  Sand :  but  again  might  accurately 
describe  its  appearance  except  during  the  summer  season, 
when  it  might  present  a  lonely  and  gloomy  aspect,  although 
one  of  the  principal  islands,  Malamocco,  was  formerly — 
but  is  not  now — a  charming  spot.** 

(i)  A.  Galland,  Sindbad  le  Marin ;  (2)  E.  About,  Les 
Jumeaux  de  VHdtel  Corneille ;  (3)  P.  Mirimie,  Le  Coup 
de  Pistolet  et  Tamango.  All  edited  by  W.  G.  Hartc^. 
70  pp.  each.  (Rivingtons.)  is.  each. — ^These  are  well- 
known  texts,  and  have,  we  believe,  all  been  edited  for 
English  pupils  before.  The  characteristics  of  these  volumes 
are  similar  to  those  of  others  in  Rivingtons*  series  of  New 
Intermediate  French  Texts  :  text,  notes  in  French,  question- 
naire, a  few  grammatical  exercises,  and  passages  for  re- 
translation.  There  are  also  the  usual  signs  of  hurried 
production :  in  (i)  we  have  counted  fifty-eight  misprints 
on  fifty  pages.  The  illustrations  to  (i)  and  (2)  are  above 
the  average ;  those  to  (3)  are  simply  awful.  We  cannot 
conceive  why  anyone  should  edit  such  a  horrible  tale  as 
Tamango, 

Dent's  First  Exercises  in  French  Grammar.  By  Miss 
F.  M.  S.  Batchelor.  83  pp.  (Dent.)  15.  net.— A 
companion  volume  to  Berthon's  **  Premiere  Grammaire 
Fran^aise  **  which  consists  of  questions  on  the  more  usual 
parts  of  French  grammar.  To  avoid  translation,  sentences 
are  given  in  French  with  blanks  to  be  filled  up.  The 
system  does  not  seem  to  differ  considerably  from  other 
elementary  works  of  the  same  nature. 

Les  PHerins  de  la  Tamise.  By  Christine  Boyd.  120  pp. 
{Dent.)  15.  6d.  net. — ^A  reading-book  for  second-  and 
third-year  students.  The  characters  are  the  same  as  in 
*'  Dent's  Second  French  Book  ** ;  the  French  family  visits 
England,  and  we  read  their  opinions  and  thoughts  on 
London.  The  great  difficulty  of  such  accounts  is  to  avoid 
being  too  priggish  and  goody-goody ;  this  pitfall  has  not 
always  been  avoided.  There  are  notes  in  French  at  the 
end  of  the  book  explaining  the  harder  phrases,  and  there 
are  also  exercises  for  revision.  So  far  as  we  have  tested 
them,  they  appear  correct  and  satisfactory. 

Contes  Choisis.  Edited  by  W.  Osborne  Brigstocke  and 
H.  Cammartin.  48  pp.  (Dent.)  6d.  net. — This  is  another 
number  of  Dent's  Short  French  Readers,  containing 
Zadig  and  Montesquieu  et  Chesterfield  of  Voltaire  and  the 
RSve  de  Mangogul  of  Diderot.  The  preface  is  more  likely 
to  be  appreciated  by  teachers  than  by  scholars.  The  text 
is  accompanied  by  notes  in  French  and  by  reform  exercises. 


O.  Feuillet,  Vie  de  Polichinellc.  Edited  b) 
Gerothwohl.  48  pp.#  (Arnold.)  6d. — ^This  si 
amuse  young  readers ;  it  is  almost  too  light  for  cl. 
The  text  is  well  printed ;  the  only  slip  we  noti( 
for  forte  (p.  24,  1.  4).  The  notes  are  adequate 
protest  against  such  renderings  as  "  won't  the  dc 
this  bore  shut  up  "  and  **  he  was  bursting  with 
rage.*'  The  vocabulary  shows  signs  of  hurried 
tion. 

Anthology  of  French  Poetry.  Compiled  by  F. 
XV. +  285  pp.  (Sonnenschein.)  15.  6d.  net. — This  ; 
forms  a  volume  of  the  Bijou  Series,  and  the  c 
desire  was  to  make  it  fairly  representative  of  Frer 
literature,  at  any  rate  of  its  lyrical  element,  from 
of  Froissart  to  the  present  day.  The  introducti 
too  brief,  and  so  are  the  specimens  of  poetry ;  e 
apparently  had  to  be  *'  bijou."  The  number  of  ai 
whose  works  Mr.  Lawton  has  drawn  is  very  gre. 
of  them  we  did  not  know  even  by  name.  Persoi 
should  have  preferred  to  throw  overboard  Louis 
mann's  painful  perversion  of  Goethe's  Konig  11 
Andr^  Gill's  horrid  Ballade  du  net  du  pauvre  a 
poems,  and  to  have  given  more  space  to  some  of  ; 
masters.  Some  fine  lyrics  we  have  seen  here  for 
time,  and  we  are  duly  grateful  to  Mr.  Lawton. 

Dans  le  Royanme  des  Fies.  By  Violet  Pa 
68  pp.  (Marshall.)  9«i. — This  is  a  second  series  o 
plays  for  children,  which  will  be  welcome  news  to 
have  watched  the  interest  w^hich  the  first  series 
among  their  pupils.  This  time  Miss  Partington, 
good  fairy  godmother  that  she  is,  presents  our  b 
girls  with  Ccndrillon,  La  Belle  et  la  Bite,  La  . 
Bois  Dormant,  and  Les  Trois  Ours. 

Classics. 

The  Andromache  of  Euripides,  Edited,  with  Intro 
Notes,  Vocabulary,  and  Appendix,  by  G.  Norwood. 
151  pp.  (Murray.)  25.  6d. — Our  chief  criticism 
book  is,  that  the  boy  who  can  read  a  Greek  pla 
not  to  have  a  special  vocabulary,  but  ought  to 
dictionary.  We  urge  this  the  more  strongly,  bw 
looks  like  the  precursor  of  a  new  series,  and  quite 
labour  has  been  misspent  already  on  books  of  thi 
Such  sections  as  those  of  the  Introduction  on  Me 
quite  out  of  place ;  so  are  the  disquisitions  on 
tragedy,  and  all  the  machinery  of  the  stage.  Bo; 
use  such  books  have  to  pay  a  dozen  times  over 
same  thing.  The  notes  are  also  too  long ;  many  c 
are  good,  but  quite  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
who  cannot  use  a  dictionary.  We  need  spend  n< 
time  over  this  discussion  ;  enough  has  been  said  t( 
that  the  editor  is  not  aiming  at  a  special  mark,  but 
off  both  barrels  at  a  covey  with  his  eyes  shut.  It 
known  that  no  birds  are  shot  in  that  way. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer,  Books  III,  and  IV,  Translati 
English  prose  by  E.  H.  Blakeney.  56  pp.  (Bell.) 
We  have  already  reviewed  an  earlier  part  of  Mr.  BUk 
Homer;  this  is  like  to  it.  The  style  is  archaic;  the 
lation  accurate  enough  in  straightforward  passages, 
difficulties  flighty,  and  sometimes  apt  to  mislead  S< 
example,  p.  55,  ^tpiai,  where  he  follows  Leaf  in  m 
the  less  likely  sense  *'  early  in  the  morning  **;  p.  61*, 
yiK-haavri  is  rightly  translated,  and  then  explained 
note  as  having  a  future  sense ;  p.  63*,  where  tf^ry 
translated  alternatively  *'  growing  into  womanhood 
impossible   sense ;    p.    92 \    where    wokifuw  Tff^ 


platned  in  a  fanciful  way  and  translated  *'  bairi^rs  of  man.'* 
Mr*  BUkeney  oinits  a  great  many  Jtnes  of  the  text  which 
havt  offended  one  editor  or  another,  and  he  is  for  ever 
referring  to  the  Bible.  There  h  a  greiit  deal  of  out-of-the- 
way  information  added,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  bare  refer- 
ences \o  books  wbich  no  reader  is  likely  to  havc>  The 
best  notes  are  those  which  quote  illustrations  from  English 
literature^  but  on  the  whole  they  $how  a  conspicuous  lack 
of  judgment, 

EuHf*ideSf  Alci'stts.  Translated  by  Dr*  H*  Kynaston^ 
With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Dr.  Cburton  Collins. 
atxK.  +  4+  pp.  (Clarendon  Press.)  is.  net. — We  regret  that 
wie  cannot  say  very  much  to  rf^commend  this  book.  The 
style  of  the  translation  is  sttfT  and  uninteresting,  and  itsi 
verse  is  monotonous ;  the  lyrics  are  anything  but  lyrical. 
We  Infer  from  the  contents  of  introduction  and  notes,  as 
well  as  from  the  translator's  preface,  that  the  book  is 
meant  to  be  used  as  an  English  school  reader,  in  order 
lo  show  outsiders  the  beauty  of  Greek  drama  ■  but  tt  will 
hardly  serve  that  purpose  :  it  is  not  good  enough.  A  verse 
translation  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world 
to  make,  and  wc  wish  that  so  exceltent  a  scholar  as  Mr. 
Kynaston  had  been  more  successfuL 

The  Medea  of  Eufifndcs.  Edited  by  H,  Williamson, 
xstviii, -f  15^  pp.  With  Vocabulary.  (Blackie*s  Illustrated 
Greek  Series.)  as.— We  do  not  at  all  approve  of  vocabu- 
laries in  books  of  this  sort:  they  are  mischievous  except 
in  th*^  hands  of  beginners,  and  a  boy  or  girl  who  can 
r^ad  the  Medea  is  more  than  a  beginner.  Moreover,  the 
greater  part  of  the  book  is  addressed  to  a  more  mature 
mind  than  the  beginner.  For  him  a  great  part  of  the 
introduction  and  notes  would  be  useless.  And  the  quality 
is  g<K>d  as  a  whole  j  the  book  does  not  give  ihe  Impression 
%*'hich  so  many  school-books  do  give,  of  being  written  to 
order  by  a  crammer.  True^  there  are  unnecessary  note** 
€^^£-.  f,  J,  28,  479),  but  they  are  few;  most  of  the  notes 
*re  clear  and  good  ;  they  are  really  Intelligent,  especially 
^•hen  the  editor  touches  on  the  psychology  of  the  characters. 
He  has  also  some  interesting  criticisms  of  Dr.  Verrall, 
Whom  he  is  perhaps  a  little  too  apt  to  follow.  We  may 
•<iij  one  or  two  s4jggestions  or  corrections.  The  trdh^t 
'^i  378  is  nm  the  "sheet,"  but  ihe  rope  used  for  reefing, 
^s    niay  be  seen   still  in  the  Levantine  boats;   by   means  of 

*  loop  it  was  so  arranged   that  a  simple   pull   caught   up 

*  liirge  corner  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sail  and   made  it 
'  ^ilTalJpr,  and  this  was  just  let  out  to  make  full  sail  again. 

^Jtir  equivalent  is  to  put  on  every  stitch  of  canvas.  Again, 
*w  suggested  cause  for  the  failure  of  this  play  to  get  the 
^r^t  pme  (1021)  is  not  likely,  because  many  other  first- 
•^**^  plays  are  known  to  have  failed.  The  Athenian  mob 
^*^s  not  infallible,  and  such  things  as  intrigue  were  known. 

X/ii-  Greek  War  of  Independence  (rfiat-iS^y).  Being  a 
J^t^^k  Text  for  beginners,  \^nth  Notes,  Exercises,  Vocabu- 
■j^"^,  and  Maps.  By  C,  D.  Chambers.  xiL-|-i04  pp.; 
i  FJ^^'raiions  and  maps.  (Swan  Sonnenschein.)  3s.— This 
U?^*^  embodies  a  good  idea  well  worked  out.  A  subject  of 
tSlT*'*^^^  is  chosen ^  one  involving  action,  a  heroic  subject  in 
J,2^»  its  scene  laid  in  Greece  r  and  it  is  described  in  simple 
'^^■*^ftt    Greek,    the  chapters  being  graduated  in  difTicultv. 

Ip  mil 


^'nimum  of  grammatical  information  is  given,  and  parts 


^    Indicated  for  study   with  each  chapter ;   the   notes  ex- 

^    difficulties   beyond    the   scope   of   a   given   stage,    and 

illustrative   anecdotes   or   such    historical   facts  as   are 


^  kI^*^^''T  ^^^  ^^^  understanding  of  the  testt.     The  compiler 


Tl» 


chosen  his  words  with  care,  using  most  of  those  which 
^cydides  uses  more  than   twenty  times,   and   more   than 


half  of  those  which  he  uses  ten  time?  :  the  number- 
words  is  about  1,250,  the  length  of  the  book  about  50  pa^ 
Exercises  for  retranslation  are  added,  in  case  the  tead 
wants  them.  We  regret  that  the  vocabulary  is  printed 
very  small  type — a  mischievous  thing— but  that  is  alnK 
the  only  criticism  w*c  have  to  offer.  A  few  words,  \ 
think,  might  be  changed  (thus  H^^v.  4'*.  should  be  7*1 
since  Bij^o!  is  properly  a  political  term);  but  we  have 
the  story  with  real  satisfaction.  The  pictures  repress 
Greek  sites  by  photograph. 

Longinur  on  ihe  Sublime.     Translated  by  A.  O.  Prick 
With  Introduction,  Appendix,  and  Index.     xxviil.-MaS  | 
(Oxford  :    Clarendon   Press.)     3*.   6d,   net- — This  is  a  ii 
nice  little  book.    The  style  of  the  translation  is  gener. 
clear  and  simple  r  its  expressions  are,  as  a  rule  (althoM) 
not  always),  natural  and  idiomatic.     Allusions  are  explaiq 
in  the  notes;  and  the  introduction  deals  with  the  genii 
value  of  the  work.     In  the  appendix  are  collected  esctrai 
on  literary  criticism  from  several  Greek  authors.     There! 
no  critical  work  ever  written  w*hich  is  better  worth  readli 
than    Longinus  j   and    we  hope   everybody    who   professes  t 
enjoy  any  literature  crittcally  will  study  it  in  Greek  or  i 
English. 

English. 
IVaUer  Pater.  By  A.  C,  Benson,  az6  pp.  (Maciniiiai 
a*. — In  this  volume  Mr.  Benson  has  accomplished  a  real 
fine  and  much*needed  work.  Pater  is  little  known  to  m* 
people,  who  have  heard  just  enougli  about  him  to  run  <{ 
with  utterly  unjust  and  false  estimates  of  his  work  ai 
character,  and  as  no  biography  of  him  has  hitherto  Q 
istcd,  he  has  suffered  from  criticism  which  will  heno 
forth  be  wholly  inexcusable.  These  pages  at  least  do  hi 
justice,  and  the  portrait  here  presented  by  the  hand  of 
deft  and  sympathetic  literary  craftsman  is  one  to  endet 
him  to  thousands  no  less  than  to  right  him  in  the  ejN 
of  popular  misconception.  In  spite  of  the  uneventfulnH 
of  Pater's  life  and  his  own  quiet^  retiring  habits,  the  boc 
is  one  of  the  best  we  have  lately  read,  and  it  ought 
win  wide  recognition  as  a  fearless  and  almost  flawli 
piece  of  literary  portraiture,  while  it  is  also  the  til 
attempt  to  write  a  book  upon  one  who  certainly  deserve 
his  place  among  English  men  of  letters.  The  things  thj 
could  be  quoted  from  these  pages  are  numerous,  and  % 
must  refrain ;  but  we  should  like  to  draw  attention  ( 
Mr.  Benson's  treatment  of  Pater's  attitude  towards  Wonl 
worth,  his  relations  with  Jowett,  his  caricature  by  M 
Mallock  in  "The  New  Republic,"  and  his  contrasts  and  f1 
semblances  to  the  late  Prof.  Sidgwick  as  being  especlall 
worthy  of  notice.  The  remarks  upon  Pater's  achievemeiii 
in  English  prose  on  p.  115,  and  on  the  usual  type  of  cofl 
position  which  is  the  outcome  of  our  English  systcj 
of  education  on  p.  116,  are  also  worth  pondering,  n 
less  than  the  critical  estimate  of  his  gtyle  in  the  la< 
chapter,  which  culminates  in  what  Pater  himself  wouk 
have  been  Quite  content  with  as  the  highest  praise  I 
could  desire,  namely,  thai  "he  realised  his  own  conci 
tion  of  perfectiori.'* 

Lamh'$  Taki  from  Shake&pe&fe.  By  T.  H.  Flath 
xv.  +  t6o  pp.  (Cambridge  University  Press.)  tf,  6if.— Tl| 
is  a  second  selection  from  the  pages  of  one  of  Laml^ 
happiest  literary  efforts.  Like  the  first  selection,  it 
only  deserving  of  praise,  and  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  usefi 
reading-book  for  juniors.  Only  a  short  introduction 
glossary  are  given  to  this  volume,  but  in  an  append! 
some  passages  from  the  plays  on  which  the  selected  Tali 
are  founded  are  happily  provided^  As  an  introduction  ! 
Shakespeare  study  the  book  is  capital. 
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In  the  Days  of  Chaucer.  By  E.  E.  Ohlson.  38  pp. 
(Blackie.)  4^. — This  little  work  is  described  as  a  pastoral 
interlude  in  two  scenes.  No  less  than  twenty  characters 
are  required.  The  measure  is  blank  verse,  and  the 
verse  is  by  no  means  bad  of  its  kind.  As  a  school  play 
it  would  doubtless  be  found  useful,  especially  as  the 
directions  given  are  sufficient  to  make  it  easy  to  act. 
It  would  certainly  tend  to  introduce  junior  and  middle 
forms   to   Chaucerian   study. 

Selected  Poems  of  Matthew  Arnold.  By  R.  Wilson. 
XV.  +  III  pp.  (Arnold.)  15.  6d. — This  selection  is  capitally 
done,  and  contains  much  of  what  is  really  best  in  Arnold *s 
poetry.  There  is  a  good  introduction,  intended  primarily 
for  the  teacher,  and  some  excellent  notes  are  added,  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  pupils  in  the  middle  and  upper  forms  of 
secondary  schools. 

The  Age  of  Chaucer.  By  J.  C.  Stobart.  vi.H-i36  pp. 
(Arnold.)  15.  6d. — ^Although  this  book  is  the  first  volume 
of  a  series  projected  to  deal  with  the  successive  epochs 
of  English  literary  history,  it  is  not,  as  the  title  might 
seem  to  imply,  a  detailed  account  of  the  period  with 
which  it  deals,  but  merely  a  collection  of  poetical  illus- 
trations. As  an  anthology  it  may  be  commended  for 
educational  purposes,  for  it  contains  much  interesting  and 
unfamiliar  matter,  including  some  of  the  celebrated  Paston 
letters ;  and  an  introductory  chapter  deals  satisfactorily,  if 
briefly,  with  Chaucer's  literary  predecessors  hnd  successors. 
Several  poems  of  unknown  authorship  are'  given ;  also 
selections  from  Robert  Manning,  Sir  John  Maundeville, 
**  Piers  Plowman,"  and  Sir  Thomas  Malory.  Likely  to  be 
useful   in   the  hands  of  a  capable  teacher. 

Pearl :  a  Fourteenth  Century  Poem.  Edited  by  G.  G. 
Coulton.  viii.H-5i  pp.  (Nutt.)  15.  net. — This  elegant 
little  book  gives  us  in  modernised  form  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  poems  to  be  found  in  middle  English 
literature.  In  so  dealing  with  this  work  Mr.  Coulton  has 
done  a  great  service  to  students,  for  the  original  cannot 
be  easily  read  without  much  wearisome  toil  in  scholarship. 
Jn  this  version  the  original  metre  is  closely  followed,  and 
the  soul-stirring  cry  of  a  father's  heart  at  the  grave  of 
his  two-years-old  infant  girl  is  now  easily  accessible  to 
all  who  are  interested  either  in  the  humanity  or  the  litera- 
ture of  times  now  long  past.  Mr.  Coulton  deserves  warm 
thanks  and  congratulations  upon  this  effort  to  make  the 
past  live  again  for  us,  disclosing  as  it  does  the  essential 
•oneness  of  human  nature  at  all  periods  of  history. 

The  Liverpool  Students'  Song  Book.  164  pp.  (Williams 
and  Xorgate.)  25.  6d.  net. — This  is  a  collection  upon  which 
the  new  University  of  Liverpool  has  cause  to  congratulate 
itself.  It  is  indeed  strong  in  local  colour ;  but  it  also  pro- 
vides expression  for  every  aspect  of  life  common  to  under- 
graduate experience.  Some  hymns  are  included,  followed 
by  a  selection  of  student  songs  largely  imported  from 
Germany;  these,  again,  by  another  more  especially  con- 
cerned with  the  undergraduate  as  a  member  of  the  human 
family,  a  number  of  sailor  songs,  and  some  stimulating 
students  to  work.  The  whole,  both  as  regards  words  and 
music,  is  well  printed,  and  the  binding  is  elegant. 

History. 

Gateways  to  History.  (Arnold.)  Book  I.,  Heroes  of 
the  Homeland,  112  pp.,  lod.  Book  II.,  Heroes  of  Many 
Lands,  142  pp.,  is.  Book  III.,  Men  of  England,  192  pp., 
15.  3d.  Book  III.  A,  Men  of  Britain,  224  pp.,  15.  6d. 
Book  IV.,  Wardens  of  Empire,  224  pp.,  15.  6d.  Book  V., 
Britain  as  Part  of  Europe,   256  pp.,    15.   6a.     Book   VI., 


The  Pageant  of  the  Empires,  256  pp.,  is.  6d. — ^We  much 
admire  both  the  idea  and  the  execution  of  this  series.  The 
books  are  well  written,  accurate,  and  pleasant  reading. 
They  are  well  supplied  with  good  pictures.  The  first 
consists  of  simple  stories  from  English  history,  the  second 
of  similar  stories  taken  from  a  wider  range — Coofuciui, 
Genevieve  of  Paris,  Mungo  Park,  to  select  two  or  three 
at  random.  The  third  is  an  English  history  reader,  with 
special  references  to  Wales  (there  are  chapters,  e.g.,  on 
Owen  Gwynedd  and  Owen  Glendower).  The  fourth  i$ 
similar,  but  with  special  reference  to  Scotland  and  Irdand, 
with  chapters  on  St.  Patrick,  Strongbow,  Brace,  kc. 
"  Wardens  of  Empire  "  begins  with  Prince  Henry  of 
Portugal,  Columbus,  and  other  discoverers,  and  traces  the 
story  of  the  British  Empire  to  the  present  day.  Bock  V. 
deals  with  the  ordinary  history  of  Britain  and  its  relations 
with  the  Continent,  and  tells  much  besides  of  the  historr 
of  other  countries,  forming  a  useful  introduction  to  world 
history.  Specially  interesting  is  the  chapter  specificallr 
devoted  to  the  **  Holy  Roman  Empire."  Finally.  Book  \T 
sketches,  in  brief  chapters,  the  empires  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  under  the  title  of  the  **  Settlement  of  the 
Nations  "  gives  an  idea  of  European  history.  It  is  naiBj 
wonderful  how,  within  such  narrow  limits,  the  author  has 
managed  to  convey  so  much  history  that  will  never  need 
to  be  unlearned.  Of  course,  the  simpler  books  contaii 
legends  and  unauthenticated  tales,  but  they  are  told  as 
such ;  and  the  later  books  are  really  sound  history  told  is 
simple  and   interesting  language. 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Taxation:  By  G.  ArmitafB- 
Smith.  vi.+  i95  pp.  (Murray.)  55. — ^To  those  who  hue 
become  quite  perplexed  with  our  recent  fiscal  controversiel, 
and  who  want  some  clear  guidance  in  matters  of  taxation, 
we  recommend  the  study  of  this  little  book.  It  sets  foitk 
in  clear  and  readable  fashion  what  is  sufficient  for  the 
ordinary  reader  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  principln 
which  should  guide  him  in  forming  an  opinion  on  mattm 
of  immediate  concern.  First,  the  need  for  taxatkn  b 
expounded,  and  the  objects  for  which  Government  requim 
money  are  described.  Then  general  principles  are  laid 
down,  which  should  guide  the  choice  of  methods  of  taxa- 
tion. Afterwards,  our  actual  taxes  are  described  and  fis- 
cussed,  and  their  incidence  pointed  out.  This  is  foUovfi 
by  an  account  of  our  national  debt  and  those  of  otkr 
nations.  A  chapter  is  given  to  the  finances  of  India  aid 
France  for  purposes  of  comparison,  another  to  an  account 
of  local  taxation,  and,  finally,  there  are  supplementan 
tables  and  a  bibliography.  The  author  is  an  ob\'ioash 
convinced  free-trader  in  the  old  acceptation  of  that  word, 
and  the  breezy  coolness  which  pervades  the  whole  hook 
makes  it  a  good  antidote  to  much  of  the  heated  coo- 
troversy  in  which  the  nation  was  lately  involved. 

London,    Historical    and    Descriptive.       By    B.    Jooson. 
255   PP-     (Blackie.)     15.   6d. — The  title   indicates  the  order 
of  thought   in   the  author's  mind.     We   have  here,  so  far 
as   space  permits,   a  sketch  of  the   history   of   London  in- 
volving a  description  of  the  places  famous  in  the  bistofr. 
The  text  is  written  by  one  who  knows   the  history  •»>. 
and  has  gone  to  the  best  sources.     It  is  pleasingly  written, 
and    illustrated    with    a    large    number    of    good   pktireS' 
There    are    three    appendices,    one    a    list    of   chief  rmts 
chronologically  arranged,  another  a  chronology  of  hoodoa^ 
architecture,   and  a  third  consisting  of  five  Londoo  toffi 
set  to  music  in  both  notations.     We  do  not  remeBBhcr  I 
have  seen  a  better  reader  for  London  boys  and  giili^  <■ 
we  should  like  every  young  Londoner  to  read  it. 


\  Save  King  Alfred,  By  E.  GiUiat*  ix.+4ia  pp. 
niJbn.)  2S.  6d. — This  would  please  Alkc,  for  it  Is 
r  all  conversation  p  and  there  are  eight  illustrations, 
wniten  by  an  enihustasi  for  Kinfi  Alfred,  and  it 
rs  to  be  romance  rather  than  history.  Certainly  the 
vour  to  represent  the  lan^^uage  of  King  Alfred's  time 
Iguage  understood  by  modern  English  boys  and  girls 
s  us  as  rather  rash.  Still,  it  mil  pU^ase  our 
[iters. 

fistorkat  G^^graphy  of  the  Bfitish  CQlonics.  By  C.  P. 
1,  Vol.  L  The  Mediterranean  and  Eastern  Colonies, 
d  by  R.  E.  Stubbs.  vii.  +  304  pp.  (Clarendon  Press.) 
This  is  the  jiecond  edition  (we  suppose  of  the  first 
le  only)  of  a  work  apparently  in  four  volumes.  This 
nay  be  described  as  a  handy  encyclopsedia  of  its  subject* 
veil  supplied  with  maps,  and  coniains  a  history  (reach- 
i  far  back  in  each  case  as  possible)  of  every  possession 
roiectoraie  of  Great  Britain  in  Asia  and  the  Mediter- 
rij  excepting  India  and  Egypt.  Thus,  besides  accounts 
B  present  condiiion  of  the  British  Empire  in  the 
we  have  incidentally  accounts  of  Crusades,  apropos 
prus  and  Malta,  and  of  religious  and  race  struggles 
ia,  apropos,  e.g,,  of  Ceylon  and  Hong-Kong*  It 
I  be  consulted  by  tvery  teacher  of  history  or  geography. 

Geography* 

(  and  Au^iiraiitsia,  j^s^  +  So  pp.  (W*  and  R. 
bers,)  i^  od.^This  book  is  one  of  Chambers's 
aphical  Readers  of  the  Continents,  It  has  illustra- 
many  of  which  we  seem  to  recognise  as  old  friends, 
laps,  some  of  which  are  good.  The  spelling  of  the 
IS  not  on  all  fours  with  the  spelling  of  the  text, 
liction  of  the  writer  is  clear,  and  as  a  rule  simple, 
h  he  (or  she?)  is  hardly  justified  in  classing  pearls 
I  the  *'  treasures  of  the  niighty  dtep/*  Why,  too, 
ae  interpolate  a  chapter  on  Ceylon  between  British 
^  and  the  rest  of  India?  This,  with  some  of  the 
?s  and  some  of  the  maps,  seems  to  revert  to  a  some- 
antiquated  type  of  geography,  notwithstanding  I  he 
;  *'  imprinted  on  the  title-page. 

dtated  CutahgHir  nf  Instruments  for  Physical  Geo* 
r,  1906*  Philip  Harris  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Birmingham  and 
'■■^Secondary- school  teachers  should  send  for  this 
afed  catalogue.  It  is  a  practical  attempt  to  supplement 
iggesiions  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  its  recent 
tr  to  secondary  schools.  In  it  the  outdoor  geographer 
*e  able  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  best  and 
Mi  *'  lines  "  (we  believe  this  15  the  correct  technical 
of  plane  tables,  trough  compasses,  clinometers,  land 
,  surveying  rods,  sextants,  hygrometers,  tt  hoc  gcnu$ 
and  if  he  do  not  purchase  some  of  them — ^well,  it 
ot  be  our  fault, 

Matheina.ticB. 

hemaiical   Dm-^iti^.     By   i;..    M.   Minchin  and  J,    B. 

Tli,+  I4j;  pp.  (Arnold.)  js,  6d.  net.— It  is  not  very 
:o   characterise   in   a    few    words   the   nature   of   this 

A  considerable  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  the 
sion  of  equations  whose  solutions  can  be  obtained 
aphkal  methods;  equations  of  various  types  are 
I  with  great  care,  and  are  amply  sufficient  in 
r  and  variety  to  enable  a  capable  student  to  attack 
i'pes  with  good  hopes  of  succe*!S>  The  use  of  dipolar 
inaies  is  fully  explained  and  illustrated,  and  numerous 
Icfi  to  which  these  co-ordinates  may  be  applied  are 
ed-    Hi*  construction  of  conies  from  given  data,  and 


the  applications  of  projection^  furnish  many  simple  and 
interesting  exercises  in  geometrical  drawing ;  the  careful 
working  of  these  sections  would  form  an  admirable  dis- 
cipline for  the  mathematical  student,  and  would  teach 
him  much  ihat  is  often  withheld  in  the  study  of  geometrical 
conies.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  every  student 
of  pure,  as  welt  as  of  applied,  mathematics  to  undergo 
a  discipline  such  as  this  book  provides, 

EJementary  Algibfa.  Part  I.  By  P.  Ross,  viii.  +  jjii- 
(.\nswers)  ^3  pp.  (Longmans.)  3^.  or  (without  Answers) 
3 J.  bd. — The  range  of  Part  J.  of  this  lext-book,   which  Is 

I  stated  to  be  **  for  the  use  of  higher  grade  and  secondary 
schools,"  is  in  general  terms  from  the  first  notions  of 
generalised  arithmetic  up  to,   and   including,   simulianeous 

I  quadratic  equations.  As  Is  now  usual  in  elementary  w^orks, 
graphical  methods  are  freely  used,  and  the  general  prin- 
ciples underlying  these  methods  are  clearly  :>ta'ted  and  illus- 
trated, Consider<*ble  attention  is  paid  to  the  important 
subject  of  algebraic  form,  and  while  arilhmcttcal.  illus- 
trations and  verifications  are  consianily  employed,  the 
JogEcai  development  of  algebra  as  generalised  arithmetic 
is  the  dominating  idea  of  the  book.  The  e^camples  for 
practice  arc  varied  and  numerous,  and  contribute  very 
materially  to  the  making  of  a  hook  which  seems  to  us  ta 
be  writleo  on  the  right  lines,  and  to  be  a  good  type  ef 
what  an  elementary  te:st-book  should  be. 

Clivers  Mathematical  Tables.  49  pp.  (Clive*)  is.  6d.— 
This  collection  consists  of  five*figure  tables  of  logarithms, 
anitlogarithms,  natural  and  logarithmic  circular  functions 
and  radians,  each  separate  table  being  printed  on  two 
facing  pages.  In  addition  to  the  usual  mean  differences 
for  a  whole  line,  there  are  in  certain  cases  mean  difference* 
for  half  the  line ;  but  there  is,  besides,  a  special  device  for 
enabling  the  calculator  to  obtain  still  greater  accuracy. 
How  far  this  special  device  will  be  really  useful  can  only 
be  tested  by  practice ;  its  use  demands  care,  but  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  some  calculators. 
The  type  of  the  figures  is  good,  but  the  page,  as  a  whole, 
strikes  us  as  being  rather  crowded.  Of  the  forty-nine 
pages,  thirty  are  devoted  to  explanations  of  the  tables 
and  exercises ;  though  these  will  no  doubt  be  uselul,  we 
think  that,  as  a  rule,  a  collection  of  tables  should  contain 
as  little  as  possible  beyond  the  tables  themselves. 

Five-Figure  Maihemaiiiiil  T^bUs  f&r  School  and  Labora- 
tory PuTposps.  By  A.  du  Pr*  Denning.  21  pp,  (Long* 
man«.|  25,  net. — The  collection  consists  of  five-fig ute  tables 
of  logarithms  of  numbers  and  reciprocals,  of  natural  and 
logarithmic  sines,  cosines,  tangents  and  cotangents,  and 
of  squares  and  cubes  j  there  is  also  a  table  of  "Useful 
Data***  The  arrangement  differs  In  several  respects  from 
that  in  common  use.  Thus,  the  logarithms  of  numbers 
from  4'oo  to  9*99  are  gi^en  on  one  page,  while  on  the 
page  facing  it  are  found  the  ant  logarithms  from  o'ooo  to 
o"6o9,  the  entries  being  given  directly  to  three  significant 
figures*  This  method  has  the  undoubted  advantage  of  dis- 
carding those  parts  of  the  ordinary  tables  W"here  the 
differences  are  considerable,  though  it  has,  of  course,  dis- 
advantages that  will  be  differently  estimated  by  different 
people.  The  interval  of  tabulation  for  the  trigonometric 
functions  is  10',  but  the  mean  difference  for  i'  per  lo', 
instead  of  the  usual  i'  per  im\  is  given.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  the  name  of  the  functions  doe^  not  appear  at  the 
head  of  the  columns  on  pp.  14  and  16.  The  tables  are 
clearly  printed  on  a  large  page,  and,  so  far  as  a  com- 
paratively slight  examination  shows,  strike  us  as  being 
handy  and  well  arranged. 
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The  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry.  By  E.  J.  Edwardes. 
viii.-h2i8  pp.  (Arnold.)  35.  6d. — ^The  aim  of  the  writer 
of  this  text-book,  which  is  designed  to  be  a  substitute  for 
Euclid,  is  stated  to  be  that  of  unfolding  the  elements  of 
plane  geometry  **  in  the  simplest  and  easiest  manner 
possible."  However  laudable  the  aim  may  be,  y/e  fear 
there  is  little  agreement  as  to  what  this  simplest  and 
easiest  manner  is ;  in  any  case  we  can  hardly  accept  the 
treatment  in  the  book  before  us  as  satisfying  our  notions 
of  this  ideal.  Yet  the  general  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
positions and  the  manner  of  discussing  them  show  con- 
siderable independence  of  judgment,  united  with  simplicity 
of  treatment,  and  are  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  glance 
from  teachers  who  are  in  search  of  alternatives  to  the 
Euclidean  tradition.  In  addition  to  the  subject-matter  of 
Euclid's  first  six  books,  there  are  sections  on  what  used  | 
to  be  known  as  '*  Sequel  to  Euclid  '* :  radical  axes, 
anharmonic  ratios,  &c.  The  statement  on  p.  144  as  to 
the  incommensurability  of  t  is  rather  astonishing.  What 
of  the  work  of  Lambert  or  Lindemann? 

Trigonometry  for  Beginners.     By  J.   B.  Lock  and  J.   M. 
Child.     viii.H-i95    pp.     (Macmillan.)     25.    6d. — Very    little 
knowledge  of  geometry  is  presupposed  in  the  users  of  this   i 
text-book,    and   the   practical   applications   of   trigonometry 
in  problems  of  surveying  are  treated  very  fully  at  an  early 
stage.     For   pupils   who   need    a    course   of   this   kind    the 
book    is    eminently    suitable ;    tables    of    the    trigonometric   ^ 
ratios  and  their  logarithms  are  given,   and  the  method  of 
using    them    carefully    explained.     The    latter    part   of    the   ; 
book   discusses   radian    measure   and   the   ratios   of   angles 
greater   than    a   right   angle,    so   that   a   student   who   has   1 
mastered    the    whole    work    should    be    ready    for    various 
examinations,  even  though  it  is  not  specially  designed  for   ! 
examination  purposes. 

Science  and  Technology. 

The   Future  in   America.     By    H.    G.    Wells.     1-359   pp.    I 
(Chapman   and   Hall.)     105.   6d.   net.— All   that   Mr.   Wells   . 
writes  is  interesting,   and  it  makes  the  reader  think.     To   | 
dismiss   this   book   by   saying   that   a   cursory   visit   should 
not   have   occasioned   it   is   unfair :    the   writer   again   and 
again  pleads  for  it  as  an  impression.     To  compare  it  with 
"  The   Land   of   the   Dollar  **   is   equally   unfair :    for    Mr. 
Steevens  wrote  mainly  of  the  currency  question.     Mr.  Wells 
is  very  frank;  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  him  before  we 
are   allowed    to   get    through    the    wicket   at    Ellis    Island. 
He  has  eschewed   sights  :   he  did  not  see  Chicago  shops  :   I 
he   nearly   avoided   Niagara :    the   great   parks   are   barely   I 
mentioned  :  but  he  saw,  as  Odysseus  did,  things  and  men.    * 
For  things,  he  saw  and  worshipped  the  turbines  at  Niagara,    1 
the  manufacture  of  Americans  at  school,  the  plans  for  the   ' 
indefinite  enlargement  of  Boston  ;   and   in   all  of  them   he 
saw  Mind.     For  men,  he  saw  an  imprisoned  "Anarchist," 
a  statesman   negro,   Maxim  Gorky,   and — America   in  little 
— the  President.    The  impression  produced  is  kaleidoscopic ; 
but  there  emerge — Force,  Mind,  Self-sufficiency.     Near  them 
are  their  shadows — want  of  plan,   want  of  soul,    want  of 
heart.     The  book   is  direct  and  painfully   honest ;   and   the 
whole  result  is  a  picture  of  something  immensely  great —  ' 
and   immensely   sad.     There   are   one   or  two   slight  errors   I 
which  will  probably  be  corrected  :   is  it  fair  for  us  to  ask 
Mr.    Wells   not   to  call   "  The    Princess  "  *'  that   thing   of 
Tennyson's  "?  1 

A  Century's  Progress  in  Astronomy.  By  Hector 
Macpherson,  jun.  xi.H-245  pp.  (Blackwood.)  65.  net. — 
Though   astronomy   has   no   place   in    the   school   curricula   I 


of  to-day,  the  discoveries  made  since  Sir  Willia 
commenced  his  survey  of  the  heavens  are  of  d 
to  many  students  who  are  not  attracted  by  oth< 
of  science.     Mr.  Macpherson  *s  volume  contains  ; 
and    readable    synopsis    of    what    has     been    a< 
during  more  than  a  century  of  inquiry  into  celes 
After   describing    Herschel's    work,    separate    ch 
devoted  to  advances  in  our  knowledge   of  the  i 
planets,    comets,    and    meteors ;    and     then    in 
chapters  various  aspects  of  the  stars  and  the  stell 
are  considered.     A  large  amount  of  information 
the   volume,   and   practically  all   observers    who 
tributed   to   astronomical   progress    since    about 
of    the   eighteenth    century    are    mentioned.     As 
statement  of  work  done,  conclusions  arrived  at, 
lations  advanced  in  this  period  the  book  is  a  us< 
possess,  and  would  form  a  satisfactory   introduci 
more   elaborate   works   by   Miss  Clerke    on    the 
astronomy.     There  are  no  illustrations. 

Elementary  Science  of  Common  Life  (Chemi 
W.  T.  Boone.  252  pp.  (W.  B.  Clive.)  25.— 1 
this  little  book  the  author  has  apparently  had  in 
minimum  needs  of  candidates  presenting  them 
the  examination  of  the  Board  of  Education  ir 
subject,  known  as  subject  xxvi.,  with  the  name 
the  title  to  the  volume.  This  striving  after  brevi 
many  cases  resulted  in  ambiguity.  The  style  in  1 
chapters  are  written  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
punctuation  is  often  bewildering.  Those  studf 
master  the  contents  of  the  book  will  have  no  dil 
satisfying  the  examiners  of  the  Board  of  Educa 
as  an  introduction  to  physics  and  chemistry  th< 
can  hardly  be  recommended. 

A  Three  Years'  Course  of  Practical  Chemist 
George  H.  Martin  and  Ellis  Jones.  With  an  Intr 
by  Prof.  J.  B.  Cohen.  Third  Year.  viii.+ 
(Rivingtons.)  25. — ^The  first  and  second  years  of  tl 
have  already  been  noted  in  The  School  World  for 
1906;  the  third  year's  course  is  designed  to  acqu 
schoolboy  with  the  principles  of  the  atomic  theory 
take  him  far  enough  in  the  study  of  the  commor 
metallic  elements  to  enable  him  to  acquire  from  te: 
the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  remaining  elements 
Cohen's  preface  is  again  included,  and,  seeing  1 
doctrine  is  far  from  being  followed  in  the  book, 
well  have  been  omitted.  In  fact,  it  is  necessary  to 
emphatically  against  such  a  book  as  this  being  p 
ward  as  representing  a  system  of  science  teaching 
on  practical  work  and  its  intelligent  application  to 
Almost  every  page  is  hopelessly  unpractical ;  the  w 
experiment  may  be  quoted  in  illustration.  The  p 
told  to  reduce  from  i  to  2  grams  of  cuprous  OJ 
metallic  copper  in  a  piece  of  ignition  tubing,  tb 
weigh  the  copper  and  dissolve  it  out  with  nitric 
There  is  no  idea  given  as  to  how  much  or  what  str 
of  acid  should  be  used  and  the  beginner  who  used  J 
acid  would  get  himself  into  serious  difficulty.  He  •* 
instructed  to  precipitate  the  boiling  copper  solutioa 
strong  caustic  soda  and  wash  the  precipitate  thort 
with  hot  water.  We  fear  the  pupil  would  encounW 
less  trouble  in  dealing  with  such  a  large  buft  ^ 
cipitate.  The  precipitate  is  then  to  be  dried,  ign«^ 
weighed ;  from  the  result  the  student  is  expected  * 
the  weight  of  oxygen  which  is  combined  with  I  P" 
copper  in  each  of  the  oxides  and  obtain  a  result  ifl 
ment  with  Dalton's  theory.     We  venture  to  think  l^ 
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^rst  half -dozen  trials  would  give  results  very  far  from  ihe' 

truth.     Such  an  experiment,  done  in  a  manner  to  be  of  any 

eal   value^    would    take   several   weeks   lo   carry   out   a  nil 

would  then   afford   a   most  excellent  piece  of   manipulative 


training.     Done  in  such  a  way  as  the  authors'  meagre  eight 
lines  of  mstruction^  imply »  it  k  worse  than  useless. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Th€  Editors  di>  not  hold  themselves  Tesp&nsihte  for  th£ 
Opinions  expressed  in  kiters  mhich  appear  in  these 
columns .  As  a  rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or 
ftvicw  printed  in  THE  School  World  will  be  submitted 
to  the  contributor  before  publication,  so  that  the  criticism 
and  reply  may  appear  together. 

PrAfitical  Studies  in  School i. 

^  As  numerous  applications  have  been  made  for  copies  of 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  British 
Association  '*  lo  report  upon  the  courses  of  experimentaU 
©bservational,  ond  pracucal  studies  most  suitable  for 
«lemenrary  schools/*  the  council  of  the  association  has 
reprinted  the  report. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  supply  copies  to  inspectors,  teachers, 
others,  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  addressed  envelope, 
VV,  Mayhowe  Heller. 
Secretary  to  the  Committee. 
40p  Upper  Sack vi He  Street,  Dublin. 

The  Board  of  Education  and  Ub  Begulationi. 

In  your  issue  of  November  reference  is  made  to  the 
Ititnt  changes  of  syllabus  and  regulations  which  are 
»sde  by  the  Board  of  Education  from  time  to  time*  It 
ems  perhaps  a  little  out  of  place  to  find  fault  with  I  he 
jard  for  making  changes  when  one  is  about  to  advocate 
change  of  a  more  far-reaching  character  than  any  that 
yet  appeared;  but  the  root  of  the  difficulty  seems  to 
in  the  fact  that^  in  making  changes,  the  Board  docs  not 
fudy  the  real  position  and  demands  of  the  schools.  The 
lianges  made  suggest  the  Idea  that  some^  official,  after 
ending  a  month  on  filling  up  schedules  and  checking 
gist^rs,  feels  desirous  of  asserting  his  individuality  more 
fently  ;  so  he  hunts  around  to  see  how  he  can  interfere, 
a  subject  to  the  syllabus,  and  exclaims  triun>phantly  : 
^iVtio  says  we  are  not  active  at  the  Board  of  Education?  " 
*  additional  subject  In  an  examination  for  teachers  is 
iOU|^h  to  produce  irritation,  but  quite  Insufficient  to  in* 
■»nte  the  schools;  it  will  be  crammed  up  from  a  book 
■"  the  examination,  and  forgotten  as  soon  as  practJcaJ 
^^^  Is  commenced. 

^"^^  position,  in  fact,  reminds  one  of  Mr*  Dooley's  visit 

^n    up-to-date    kindergarten,     where    he    saw    one    lad 

W'^g  another  lad's  hair*     '*  Mary  Ellen,*'  said  the  philo- 

^r  to  the  mistress,  '*  why  don't  ye  take  the  coal  shovel 

^^t  little  barbarian?  *'    "  We  don't  believe  in  corporeal 

^ishment,*'    says    she;    '*  th*   child    whose    hair    Is    bein* 

^.        ^    is   larnin'  patience,   an^  th'  child   that's  pullin*  th* 

^**     "s    discovVin'   th'   footility   iv   human    indeavor.'*    So 

Us ;   the  schools  are  learning  patience,   and  we  hope 

*h^  Board  of  Education  will  some  day  learn  the  futility 

^cial  endeavour,  and  that  it  will  then  allow  the  schools 

-     managed  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  those 

**se  them. 

^^  there  is  one  great  and  far-reaching  change  urgently 
'*"ndetj  by  secondary  schools  which  the  Board  of  Educa^ 
^ust  make  before  it  can  recognise  their  work  with 
advantage,  viz.,  the  recognition  that  the  term,  and 
the  year,    is  our  unit  of   work    with   reference   to   the 


formation  of  classes,  promotions,  boys  entering  and  leaving 
the  school. 

Parents  enter  and  lake  aw*ny  boys  according  to  the 
term,  without  any  reference  to  the  year;  masters  arc 
engaged  and  paid  by  the  term,  and  promotions  must 
necessarily  take  place  according  to  the  term* 

Again,  boys  progress  at  very  unequal  rates ;  in  any 
scheme  of  work  laid  down  for  boys  of  tweive  to  sixteen 
some  clet*er  boys  will  get  through  it  in  two  years,  whereas 
others  wiU  not  complete  it  in  seven  r  it  is  as  far  from  the 
facts  to  assume  that  all»  or  nearly  all,  wull  be  fit  for  pro- 
motion at  the  end  of  a  year  as  to  assume  that  none  will  ba 
lit  for  promotion  at  the  end  of  a  term.  In  assuming  that 
they  are,  as  at  present,  the  Board  of  Education  Is  assuming 
a  Hction. 

If  this  assumption  of  the  Board  were  carried  out  in  its 
entirety,  the  following  would  be  the  result*  The  upper 
classes  in  the  Midsummer  term  would  he  reduced  to  about 
half  the  numbers  with  which  they  commenced  in  September.. 
The  lower  classes,  in  which  the  new  boys  entering  at 
Christmas  and  Easter  w^ere  placed,  would  be  fuU  to  over- 
flowing. Ah  classes  w^ould  contain  boys  who  were  utterly 
unfit  to  Tvork  together,  the  clever  boys  having  progressed 
50  much  more  rapidly  than  the  dull  boys  that  no  worki 
could  be  done  whkh  would  suit  both. 

The  Board  of  Education  will  probably  think  the  subsiitu- 
tion  of  the  term  for  the  year  too  revolutionary ;  it  ha* 
got  into  the  groove  of  ivorklng  by  the  year,  and  does  not 
see  how  a  term  unit  can  be  Introduced.  A  few  suggestions 
may  therefore  be  given  to  show  how  a  term  unit  m£iy  ba 
introduced  without  producing  a  scheme  too  different  from 
that  at  present  in  force*  These  suggestions  Involve  tha 
abotition  of  the  four  years*  course,  and  the  substitution  of 
a  higher  standard  (present  third  and  fourth  year)  and  a 
lower  standard  (present  first  and  second  yearj,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  boys,  not  by  time,  but  by  fitness. 


RlGUt^TIOKS, 


f  tR 


(t)  The  headmaster  shall  forward  the  curriculum  of 
whole   school   showing   a   progressive   course   for   all   boys, 
commencing  with  the  lowest  age  at  which  boys  entect 

(2)  This  curriculum  shall  show  at  what  '*  form  "*  or 
*'  set  "  in  the  school  boys  pass  fr^om  the  lower  to  thif 
higher  standard,  at  the  average  age  of  about  fourteen 

(3)  Registers  shall  be  kept  showing  the  attendance  of 
each  boy  per  term,  and  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Board 
at  the  end  of  each  term. 

(4)  The  register  shall  show  the  following  details  : — 

(a)  Whether  a  boy  is  in  a  higher  '*  form  '*  or  *^  set  "  iit' 
some  subjects  than  in  others* 

(b)  How  long  each  boy  has  been  in  his  present  "  set  "  or' 
'*form/* 

(5)  Promotions  from  one  '*  form  "  or  "'  set  '*  to  another, 
or  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  standard,  may  be  made 
at  any  time. 

Grants  will  be  paid  according  to  the  term  attendances,  at' 
the  rate  of  n  shillings  per  boy  in  the  lower  stage^  at  the 
rate  of  y  shillings  per  boy  in  the  higher  stage. 

The  following  points  are  of  le^s  importance,  and  may  hv 
left  for  future  consideration. 

The  values  of  «  and  y  ;  to  what  extent  one  or  the  other 
would  be  payable — on  a  voung  boy  in  the  higher  standard, 
on  an  older  boy  In  the  lower  standard,  on  a  dull  boy  re- 
maining a  long  time  in  a  low  form  ;  the  a|fe  or  standard 
at  which  grants  should  begin  and  cease ,  the  amount  of 
absence  to  disqualify  for  a  grant. 

The  above  is  a  brief  outline  of  a  scheme  which  would 
bring  the   Board  of  Education   requirements  into  harmony 
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with  the  actual  state  of  things  existing  in  schools.  At 
present,  schools  pretend  that  they  are  working  by  the 
year  when  they  are  really  working  by  the  term.  Many 
of  the  officials  at  the  Board  of  Education  are  themselves 
public-school  men,  and  as  in  public  schools  promotion  has 
always  been  dependent  upon  those  entering  and  leaving 
each  term,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  ever  have 
contemplated  that  a  school  could  be  run  on  any  other 
lines. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  an  official  of  the  Board 
of  Education  that  headmasters  generally  recommend,  or 
should  recommend,  to  parents  that  Midsummer  is  the  best 
time  for  boys  to  enter  and  leave  the  school.  Personally,  I 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  always  tell  parents  that  Easter 
is  the  best  time  to  enter,  because  the  summer,  with  its 
cricket  and  its  open-air  life,  is  the  happiest  term  for  a  new 
boy  at  a  large  school.  As  to  leaving,  the  only  cases  in 
which  we  can  influence  parents  are  those  in  which  the 
boys  proceed  to  places  of  university  rank.  In  a  school 
whence  the  great  majority  of  boys  proceed  straight  into 
business,  a  boy  must  leave  school  when  the  parent  obtains 
a  suitable  opening  for  him,  and  neither  the  schoolmaster 
nor  the  Board  of  Education  has  a  word  to  say  in  the 
matter. 

Catford.  C.  M.  Stuart. 

k  Science  Syllabas  for  Preparatory  Schools. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  E.  J.  Petitfourt,  brings  for- 
ward in  your  November  issue  a  proposal  which  is  both 
detrimental  to  the  true  interests  of  science  teaching,  and 
which  has  already  been  rejected  deliberately  by  a  body  of 
science  masters  well  qualified  to  express  an  opinion.  Some 
three  years  ago,  immediately  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Common  Examination  for  Entrance  to  Public  Schools, 
there  was  appointed  by  the  Public  Schools  Science  Masters' 
Association  a  sub-committee  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing what  form  of  science  teaching  was  best  suited  to 
preparatory  schools.  Of  that  sub-committee  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  chairman,  and  thus  (apart  from  requests 
received  on  the  present  occasion)  it  devolves  upon  me  to 
ask  you  to  insert  this  reply. 

I  need  not  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  labours 
of  our  sub-committee  :  our  report  embodied  a  scheme  of 
work  suitable  to  preparatory  schools,  and  was  published 
in  the  Preparatory  Schools  Review  for  March,  1905.  The 
scheme  extends  over  seven  pages  in  double  column,  and 
is  arranged  (i)  under  the  headings  *'  Botany,"  '*  Zoology,** 
and  **  General  " ;  (2)  as  a  working  calendar  for  guidance 
of  teachers.  Each  section  was  prefaced  with  a  caution 
advising  the  teacher  to  select  only  such  portions  as  seemed 
appropriate  to  his  own  circumstances.  It  was  further 
stated  in  a  list  of  recommendations  that  *'  definite  courses 
of  botany,  zoology,  physiography,  ^c,  are  to  he  avoided.^"* 
(The  italics  are  my  own.)  The  above  will  make  it  clear 
that  Mr.  Petitfourt 's  suggestion  has  been  considered  and 
rejected  as  unsound.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  not 
one  voice  was  raised  in  favour  of  such  proposals,  either 
at  any  meeting  of  the  sub-committee  or  at  the  general 
conference  of  the  P.S.S.M.A. 

To  turn  to  the  reasons  on  which  our  decision  was 
based  : — (i)  At  preparatory  schools  trained  science  masters 
are  rare,  and  the  work  must  generally  be  in  the  hands 
of  an  amateur.  There  are  plenty  of  amateurs  with  a  taste 
for  some  branch  of  natural  history  or  science,  and  such 
will  be  able  to,  u.se  their  own  hobby  as  a  successful  instru- 
ment of  education.  It  is  most  essential  that  the  work  be 
undertaken  con  amore.  (2)  The  object  of  preliminary 
science   work   is,    above   all   things,    to  develop   the  powers 


of  observation  and  to  arouse  an  intelligent  ir 
natural  phenomena,  but  not  to  impart  a  sy sterna 
ing.  In  fact,  its  very  purpose  is  to  establish 
of  picking  up  the  **  odds  and  ends,"  of  which  > 
fourt  speaks  so  contemptuously,  at  all  times,  bot 
out  of  school.  The  imposition  of  a  cut-and-dried 
of  science  work  upon  preparatory  schools  could  n 
in  disastrous  cramping  of  opportunity  and  quer 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  is  inborn  in  every  heal 
So  far  from  the  science  at  present  approvec 
managers  of  the  Common  Examination  bavin; 
couraging  effect  upon  the  preparatory  schools,  n- 
ence  is  the  exact  opposite.  I  have  marked  the 
candidates  for  Charterhouse  on  several  occasic 
speaking  generally,  the  number  of  those  ofTerin, 
is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  standard  of  a 
improving  in  a  very  encouraging  degree. 

Oswald  H.   1 
Charterhouse,  Godalming. 

"Stadies  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Moant 

I  HAVE  read  with  astonishment  the  review 
November  number  of  The  School  World  o 
Lyttelton*s  '*  Studies  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
reviewer  says,  **  Mr.  Lyttelton  has  not  been  ab 
to  shake  himself  free  from  the  predispositions  of  hi 
Why  on  earth  should  he?  If  a  clergyman  of  th< 
of  England  of  Canon  Lyttelton 's  standing  is  not 
less  of  an  expert  on  theology,  who  is?.  You  do  n 
a  professor  of  natural  science,  for  example,  to  f 
training  when  he  writes  a  scientific  treatise 
agnostic  the  only  sort  of  person  qualified  to 
religious  subjects?  The  ipse  dixi  of  your  review 
do  not  think  that  He  who  uttered  the  Sermo- 
Mount  would  have  said  that  any  Sacraments  are 
to  salvation,*'  is  an  interesting  expression  of  opi 
if  it  carries  any  conviction  w-ith  it,  it  is  simplv  t 
not  qualified  to  review  theological  books.  His 
the  want  of  *'  logical  clearness  *'  among  dignitari 
Church  is  as  beside  the  point  as  it  is  impertine 
narrower  sense  of  the  word. 

W.  Herbert  I 

Merchant  Taylors'  School,  E.C. 

The  reviewer  has  no  remark  to  make.     The  re 
the  letter  must  speak  for  themselves. 
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A,  F,  Watt,  416 
Mogul,  An  Embassy  to  the  Great,  179 
Mont3a€,  The  Adventures  of.  179 
Moore,  Sir  John.  The  Retreat  of,  by 

Dr.  W.  H-   r>.    Rouse,   156 
Mor»ng*s  King's  Classics,   419 
Kapjer*s    Baiiles    of    ihe    Peninsular 

War,  113 
OJd  Testament  History,  by  G.  Carter, 

374 
Taradise   Lost.    Bks.    IV,   and  V,,  by 

D.    Salmon    and    W*    Elliott, 

23,7 
Paraphrasing  and  Analysis,  Exercisea 

m,  by  F.  W.  tickner,  436 


Parsing   in  Colour,    Exercises   for,    by 

E.  Hastings,  197 
Pater,   Walter,  by  A.  C*   Benson,  475 
Pearl :    a    Fourteenth   Century    Poem,    j 

edited  by  G.  G.  CotiUon,  476 
Pepys,  The  Diary  of  Samuel,  by  G.G* 

Smith,  397 
Peru,  Prescott*s  Conquest  of,   179 
Pierce    the     Ploughman's    Credc,    by 

W.  U\  Skcat,  39t> 
Pitman *s   Illustrated    Recitations,    Bk. 

2.  397 
Play-books,   Scenes   from   Old,   by  P. 

Simpson,  232 
Poetic  Gems,  3^6 
Poetry  and   Criticism,  Studies  in,   by 

Prof.  T.  Churton  Collins,  319 
Book,  The  Ideal  Junior^  360 
English,   A    History  of,   by    W.   J* 

Courthope,   Vol.  \'.,  317 
Prayeri  for   School    Boys  and   School 

Girls,  by  W.  Watson,  375 
Prescott,     Selections     from,     by     O, 

Smeaton,   275 
Psalter,  The,  in   English  Verse,  by  J. 

KebJe,    with    an    Introduction 

by  I  he  Bishop  of  Armagh,  375 
Reading,  Primarv,  Special  MethotI  in, 

and    Oral    Work,    by    C.    A- 

McA  lurry.    290 
Recitations,  School  (Junior) :  Bks,  IK, 

IH.,    ]\\,    v.,    Vr,    by    M. 

R],-ich,   113 
Rosseiti,    Christina,    Poems    by,    with 

an    Introduction   by   A,    Mey- 

ncll,  375 
Scott's  Ivanhoe,   35 ;  by   F,  Johnson,    '1 

332  I 

Lav    of    Ihe     Last     Minsfrpl,    bv 

'  J.   W.   B.  Adams,   318 
Old    Mortatity,    156;    by    W.    K. 

Lrask,  306 
Talisman.  156 
Sevenfold    Gifts.   The,    by    M.    Wolse- 

ley»Lewis,  396 
Shakespeare.     Blacklegs    Red-Let  ter — 

the  Poems,  397 
Histoncnl   Plays   from,   by   A*   T. 

Quiller-Couchi  36 
On    Ten     Plays    of,    by    S,    A* 

Brooke,   d^^ 
Shakespeare*s      Midsummer     Night's 

Dream,   b>    P.    T.    Crcswetl, 

Shelley's  Adonais,  397 

Lines    Written    Among    the    Eu- 

ganean  Hills,  and  The  Sensi' 

tUe  PJant,  IQ7 
Promethetis    Unbound ;    A  Study, 

by  I.  M.   Brown,  312 
Shrew,  The  Taming  of  the,  edited  by 

E,   K,  Chambers,   113 
Sintram,  De  la  Nfotte  Foque's,   179 
Southern  Writers,  by  W.  P.  Trent,  375 
Spectator.  Essays  from  the,  a  Col  lec- 
tion  made  by  W.   A.  L-   Be!- 

tany,   37*5 
Spelling  for  Middle  Forms,  Exercises 

lr>.  397 
Squiere's  Tale,  The,  by  A,  D,  Innes, 

Talisman,  The.  by  F.  Johnson.  113 

Tennyson's  Odf  on  th<*  Death  of 
Weill  niiton,    107 

Travels  in  Thibet,  333 

The,  nf  Capt,  John   Smith,   232 

Verses  and  Translations,  by  C  S. 
Calve rley,  with  an  Jntroduc- 
lion  by  O,  Seaman,  its 


Virginia,   the  General  HiiiCofy  of,  113 
White     Con^pany,      Ihe,     by    i»ir    A 

Co  nan  Uosle,  436 
Winter  s  Tale,   I  he",  by  1 .  G.  Wrighl 

113 
Wonderland,       trips      to,      by      Dr 

W.   H.   D,    Rouse,   150 
Words,   The    Function   ot,    by   iL   C 

Carman,  197 
Wordsworth,    lite  Simpler   Poems  o 

William,  by  H.  Hulion,  436 
York  Readers,  I'he,  Bk.  V\,  397 

GEuOKAniV. 

Amerii'a,  by  W.  Hughes,  333 

Asia   and   .'iuMrala?>ia.    477 

Atlas   ot   Coni.nn*rcial    tucigraphy,    b* 

R.   F.   Saviii<f,  3<> 
of    the     Wiridi-    Commerce,     b' 

J,  G.  Bartholomew,  Pt.  1,  aj; 

The   Honie  and  Abroad,    t9S 

British  Empire,  Hbtorical  and  Moderi 

Atlas  of  the,  by  C.  G.  Roberl 

son  and  J.  G*  Bariholomew 

114 
Chambers's    TvA^entielli    Century-   Geo 

graph  V   Readers,  Bks/L  aa< 

n^,  315 

Dorset,     Highways    wnd    Byw*ays    iq 

by  Sir  h\  Treves,    iiart.,  35^ 
Geography,  PraclicaJ,  An  Introdurtioj 

10,  by  A*  T*  SiniTOons  and  H 

Richardson,    114 
Oxford  and  the  Cot* wolds,   Highw^ay 

and    Byways    in,    by     H*    ^ 

Evans,  333 
Palestine,    Walt    Map    of    (Stanford 

New^  Orographical  Series),  3L 
Philips'  Comparative   Series  of   Lar|{i 

Schoolroom      Maps :      SoutJ 

America,  tcjS 
Model  Atlas,  314 
Nature   Series  of   Relief   Models 

Isle  of  Wight,  157 
New       Popular      Slate      SurfaO 

Globes,    157 
Physical     Geography,     Philip     Harrii 

and    Co. 's    Illustrated    Catii 

logue     of     Instruments     for 

iqoO,  477 
Pitman's  New  Era  Geography  Readef 

Our  Imperial   Heritage,  314 
Stanford's    Handy    Atlas    of    Mod  en 

Geography,     second     edition 

3H 

History, 

,'^Ured,  King,  Asser's  Life  of,  by  A*! 

Cook,  157 
God  Save,  by  E,  Gillial,  477 
Britain.   Cireat,   An  Advanced   Histo^ 

of,  by  Prof-  T.  F.  Tout,  436 
Great,  A' Short  Jiistory  of,  397 
Long    Ago,     by    E,    ^L    Wilmol 

Buxton,  jn7 
Britain's  Sea  Story,  edited   by  E,   B 

Speight    and    R.    M,    Nanc^ 

333  I 

British    Colonies,    A    Historical   Ge^ 

graphy    of    the,    by    C 

Lucas.     Vol.    L,     revised    b; 

R.    E.   Srubbs.  477 
History,     The     Student's     Guld 

to!  Pts,  L  to  IV,,  MediiEva! 

by  J.  S,  Lindsev,   114 
Citizenship,  Rights  and  Duties  of,  b| 

\\\  D.  Aston,  376 
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Commerce,  Pioneers  of,  397 
Continental    History,    A    Century    of, 

1780-1880,     by     Dr.     J.     H. 

Rose,  276 
Cromwell.     The   Campaigns   of   Edge   ' 

Hill,  Marston  Moor,  Naseby,    ! 

and  of  1648  in  the  North  of   I 

England,     by     Capt.     P.     A.    I 

Charrier,  314  \ 

Drawing      Cards,       Historical,      The    ', 

**  Suggestions,"     by     H.     W. 

Donald.  Set  A,  114  ] 

Empire,    The    Romance    of,     by    P.    1 

Gibbs,   197 
England    and    Wales,    The    Story    of,    I 

by  J.   Finnemore,    197  j 

History  of,  in  three  parts,  Pt.  I.,    | 

B.C.     55 — A.D.     1485,     by    G.    ' 

Carter,   114 
Modern,    A    History    of,    bv    H. 

Paul,  Vol.  IV.,'  113 
The    History    of,     1066-12 16,    by 

Prof.  G.  B.  Adams,  59 
The    History    of,     12 16-1377,    by 

Prof.  T.  F.  Tout,  59 
The  History  of,  from  the  Earliest 

Times   to   the   Norman   Con- 
quest,   by    Dr.    T.    Hodgkin, 

156 
The  Political  History  of.  Vol.  X.. 

1760-1801,  by  W.  Hunt:  Vol. 

XI.,     i8oi-i'837,     by    G.     C. 

Brodrick   and   J.   K.    Fother- 

ingham,  381 
English   Historians,   by   A.   }.   Grant, 

232 
History,  Outlines  of,  by  H.  Ince 

and  J.  Gilbert,  314 
History,   Summary  of,   by  N.   L. 

Frazer,  233 
European  History,  A  Brief  Survey  of, 

by  A.  Hassall,  313 
History,    A    Student's    Note-book 

of,'  1 789-18 1 5,  by  J.  S.  Lind- 

sey,  114 
History.  Main  Landmarks  of,  by 

F.  N.  Dixon,  233 
History,    Readings   in,    by   J.    H. 

Robinson,  Vol.  H..  276 
Exeter.    The    Story    of,    by    A.     M. 

Shorto,  307 
Froude,    J.    A.,    Selections    from    the 

Writings  of,   edited  by  P.   S. 

Allen.  IT4 
Gateways  to  History,  7  Vols.,  476 
History,  General,  by  P.  V.  N.  Myers, 

437 
Modern,    Lectures    on,    by    Lord 

Acton,  436 
Japan,  The  Fighting  Man  of,  by  F.J. 

Norman,  114 
Lancashire  :    Its  Geography  and  His- 
tory,   IQ7  I 
Tendon,    Historicnl    and    Descriptive.    I 

bv    B.   Jonson.   476  1 

Modern    History.     Salient    Points    in. 

1485- I 00 I.    bv  J.    S.    Lindsev, 

'M  I 

Native  Land.  Tho  Story  of  Our,  and 

Fmpiro.   276 
Xovels   and   Tales.    Historirnl.    A   Do- 

srriptivc   Cntalocjuo  of.    114        i 
Puck   of  Pook's   Hill,   by   R.    Kipling. 

460 
Reading.  The  Storv  of  the  Town  of, 

bv  W.  M.  rhiUls.    113 
Scottish  History.  Siorif<  fromi  soloctod 

by  M.   Fdgar,  313 


Smith,  Captain  John,  by  A.  G.  Brad- 
ley, 197 

Somerset,  A  School  History  of,  by  W'. 
Raymond,  276 

Spanish   Main,   On   the,   by  J.    Mase- 
field,  313 
Main,  Tales  of  the,  by  M.  Morris, 

397 
Taxation,   Principles  and   Methods  of, 

by   G.   Armitage-Smith,   476 
United  States,  The  Industrial  History 

of  the,  by  K.  Coman,  276 
War   and    Reform,    1 789-1837,   by   A. 

Hassall,  313 
Warwickshire,    A   School   History   of, 

by  Dr.  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  314 

Mathematics. 

Algebra,  A  College,  by  H.  B.  Fine,  76 
Advanced,  by  H.  E.  Hawkes,  277 
Elementary,   Part  I.,  by  P.   Ross, 

477 
Arithmetic,   A   Class-Book   of,    by   C. 

Davison,   77 
An    Elementary   Commercial,    for 

Continuation  and  Commercial 

Classes,  by  P.  Wilkinson  and 

W.  E.  Watkins,  78 ;  Answers 

to,  78 
A  Heuristic,  by  C.  Granville  and 

C.  E.  Rice,  Pt.  I.  (Method), 

Pt.       I.       (Examples),       and 

Answers   to   Problems  in   the 

Examples  Book,  437 
A  Junior,   by  C.   Pendlebury,   as- 
sisted by  F.  E.  Robinson,  315 
A   New    Junior,    by    H.    Bompas 

Smith,  234 
A  Shilling,   by  S.    L.   Loney  and 

L.  W.  Grenville,  214 
A    New    Shilling,    by    C.    Pendle- 
bury, 308 
Blackie's    Model,     Bks.    II.    and 

III..   234 
Examples,     Junior,     by     W.     G. 

Borchardt,  398 
for     the     Preliminary     Certificate 

Examination,       by       R.       A. 

Chope.  437 
for   Schools   and    Colleges,    by   J. 

Alison  and  J.  B.  Clark,  77 
Junior,  by  W.  G.  Borchardt,  31.^ 
Mental,    Continuous,    by    G.     F. 

Smith,    158 
The      "Council,"      for      Schools, 

Scheme     B,     Pt.     VIIL,     by 

T.   B.   Ellery,  78 
The  Primary,   Pt.   III.,  edited  bv 

W.   Briggs.  78 
The  Rational,  by  G.  Ricks.  437 
The  'Winchester,    bv    C.    Godfrey 

and  G.  M.  Bell,  '77  ;  Teachers' 

Edition.   77 
Arithmetical      Ex*»rcisos      for      lunior 

Forms.     Bk.     L,    by     R.     B. 

Morgan,  437 
Wrinklos.  by  J.  Logan.   i^8 
Arnold's  Shilling  Arithmotic.  by  J.  P. 

Kirkman    and    J.    T.     Little, 

Rlarkio's    Modoj    Arithmetics.    Three- 
term    Srhemo    "  B,*'    Bk.    V., 

277 
New  Ci^nrentrir   Arithmetics,   Bk. 
HI.,  277 
Branfill's  Ciirvc^;  for  Stju.ire  Measure- 
ment. 7S 


Chambers's  "Thorough"  Aritfamctti 
(Scheme  B).  Books  II.  ui 
III.,  by  W.  Woodburn,  277. 
Bks.  VI.  and  VII.,  aad 
Teachers'  Books  for  Nos.  IV. 
and  v.,  277  ;  Teachers'  Book, 
No.  3.  by  W.  Woodburn,  yf^ 

Clive*s    Arithmetics     for    Scheme   B, 
Standards  I.  to  VII.,  377 
Mathematical  Tables,  47 

Conies,  Geometrical,  by  F.  S.  Macau- 
lay,  second  edition,  157 

Determinants,  The  Theory  of,  in  the 
Historical  Order  of  Devdop- 
ment,  by  Dr.  T.  Muir,  234 

Dynamics,  Elementary,  by  W.  M. 
Baker,  second  edition,  re- 
vised, 77 

Geometry,  Algebraic,  A  New  Treatise 
on  Analytical  Conic  Sectk>ns. 
by  W.  M.  Baker,  398 
A  Manual  of,    by  W.    D.   Eggar. 

Descriptive,  Elements  of,  by  O.  E- 
Randall,  233 

Elementar>',  Bks.  VI.  and  VII.. 
by  W.  M.  Baker  and  A.  .\. 
Bourne,  234 

Elementary  Modern,  Pt.  L,  Ex- 
perimental and  Theoretical, 
by  H.  G.   Willis.  77 

Elementarv  Solid,  bv  F.  S.  Caret. 

398     ' 
Plane,  The  Elements  of.  by  E.  J. 

Edwardes,   478 
Solid.    The    Elements    of,    by  C. 

Davison,    157 
The  First  Book  of,  bv  G.  C.  and 

W.  H.  Young.  76 
The  Elements  of.    in   Theory  and 

Practice,   bv  A.    E.   Pierjpoint, 

158 
Theoretical  and   Practical.  Pt.  I., 
by    W.     P.     Workman    and 

A.  G.  Cracknell,   198 
Graphs.     Matriculation,      by     C.     H- 

French  and  G.  Osbom.  398 
Logic,  Svmbolic,  and  its  Applicadons. 

by  H.  MacCotl,  276 
Longmans*       Complete        Arithmetic. 

Mental  and  Practical,  Scheme 

B.  Bk.  8.  437 
Mathematical    Drawing,    by    G.    M. 

Minchin  and  J.  B.   Dale,  477 
Tables,     Five-figure,     for     School 
and  Laboratory   Purposes,  by 
A.  du  Pr^  Denning.  477 

Mathematics.  Easy,  Chiefly  Arith- 
metic, bv  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 
76 
Elementary,  Test  Papers  in,  bv 
A.  C.  Jones  and  C.  H.  Bkwn- 
field,  234 
Practical,  bv  H.  A.  Stern  md 
W.  H.  Topham.  78 

Number  :  First  Lessons  in,  an  Intro- 
ductory Arithmetic,  bv  W.  J. 
Browne.  78 

Oliver  and  Boyd's  Now  Number  Exer- 
cises, Bk.  VII.,  315 

Pitman's  "Method"  ArithmVtics.  Pts 
I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  277:  Pt.  IV. 
308;  Answers  to  Pt.  V..  39S; 
Pt.  VI.  and  Answers.  457 

Statics.  Elementary  Graphic,  and  the 
Use  of  Tables  of  Sines  an^ 
Tangents  to  Four  Places  of 
Decimals,  by  W.  H.  Rvtht. 
277 
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Trigonometry,   Elcmr^marv*   by   H.   S, 

Hall     and     S.      R.    *Knight. 

fourth  edition,   157 
for  Begin ners^  by  J.  'B,  Lock  and 

L   M.  Child,  478 
for  Beginners,  A  New^  by   R*   F, 

D'Arcy^   is7 
Vernier  Rule  and  kcah,  7S 
Weights  and  Measures,  157 
Westminster  Test   Cards,    Scheme  Bg 

by  E.  G.  Loder,  315 
Woolwtch    Mathematicat    Pfipers    for 

the    \>ars    18^(6-1905,    edited 

by  E.  J,  Brook !;iTiith,  515 


Almond  of  Lorctto :  being  the  Life 
and  a  Selection  from  the 
Letters  of  Hcly  Hutchinson 
Almond,  bj  H,  J.  Mackenzie, 
99 

Animal  HtToes,  by  E.  Thompson 
Seton,  38a 

Architectural  History,  Class  Ttlitstra- 
tions  for  the  Study  of»  bv 
Prof.  B.  Fletcher  and  B.  F. 
Fletcher,  35^ 

Art,  Fictitious  and  Symbolic  Crea- 
tures in,  with*  special  refer- 
ence to  thi^ir  use  in  British 
Heraldry,     by    J.    Vinycomb, 

Babes    In    the    Wood,    The,    by    G, 

Jacobi,  43^ 
Bee  Queen t  The,  by  A*  Moffat,  439 
Begabung,      Die     EntwickeJung     der 

zeichnt?rischen,     by     Dr^     G, 

Kerschensteiner.  295 
Bible,    How    to    Teach    the,    by    the 

Rev.  A.  F,  Mitchell,  J17 
Book-keeping   Down   to   Datt,  by  A. 

Munro,  68 
Elements     of     the     Theory     and 

Practice  of,  by  J.  Walmstey, 

r         -.  37 

Boy  and  Girl  :   Should  they  be  Edu- 
cated Together?,   by  V^  Grey 
and  E.  S.  Tylee,  390 
Boys  and  tbeir  Management  in  School, 

by  H.  B<iinpas  Smith,  37 
Buchanan,  George,  and  his  Times,  by 
^^  .  P.   H.  Brown,  317 

P^Cambridi^e  Year-book  and   Directory, 
W  The,  igf>6,  it6 

r        Child  Life  m  our  Schools,  bv  M*  A. 
Brown,  317 
The,   and  the  Curriculum,  by  C. 
Dodd,  461 
Children,  Old  Maids',  bv  E.  Escombe, 
46t 
What  Shall    I  Tell    the,   by   Dr 
G.  V.  Reichel,  second  edition, 
37 
Choral  Society  Vocalisation,  by  Sir  J. 

Stainer,  439 
Conybeare,  John.    Letters  and    Exer- 
cises    of     the      Eltitabethan 
Schoolmaster,    by     the    Very 
Rev,    William    Daniel    Conv- 
beare,  edited  by  F.  C,  Cony- 
beare,   171* 
Copyright.  International,  The  Law  of, 
with  Special   Sections  on   the 
Colonies      and      the      United 
I  State*:  of  Americti,  bv  Dr«  W. 

I  Briggs,   tifi 


Court  Card,   llie,   by   C*    Hart-Davis, 

Drawing.    Blackboard    and   Free-arm, 

bv  H,  H.  Stephens,  180 
Cards,  The  ''AX,"  Bold  Outline, 

3»6 
Cou  rse,      Longm  a  n  s'      Compl  ete , 

Ft*      L.      fnr      Infants     and 

Juniors,  by  L  H,  Morris,  180 
Scheme,  A.  for  Country   Schools, 

by  A.  E.  D.  Lowden,  tRo 
Educative    Process,    The,    by    W,    G* 

Bagley,  37 
Education,  A  Text -book  of  the   His- 

tory  of.  by  Dr*  P.  Monroe,  i<j 
Dynamic    Factors   in,    by    M.    V. 

O'Shea.  3135 
On     Professional,      with     Special 

Reference     lo     Medicine,     bv 

Prof.     T.     Clifford     Allbutt, 

19S 
Primary,     Reform     in,     by     Dr 

Hagmann,  35^ 
Faeries'  Jest.   The,  and   Other  Plays, 

by  A,   H*  Liinf^don,  music  by 

C.   Hartog,    117 
Girls     in    Switzerland     and     Bavaria, 

The  Education  of,  by   L   L, 

RhySp  '^7 
Girls'      School       Year-book      (PubJir 

School s)^  The,  with  the  Index 

of  Schoolmistresses;,  350 
Ha/ell's  Annual  for   iqo^,   78 
Herbart*s   Pyscholony,    A   New   Inter- 
pretation of,  by  L*  Davidson. 

Hymn  Book.  The  Council  School, 
three   editions,    167 

Industrial  EfRciency.  by  Dr.  A-  Shad- 
well  ^'^ols.  L  and  H,,  159 

Infectious  Diseases,  Prevention  of, 
Lectures  to  Teachers  on  the, 
by  W.  Berry,  ^35 

Jesus,  by  A.  Neumann,"  translated  by 
M.   A.   Caoney.   317 

t^igh,  Augustus  Austen,  Provost  of 
K t n g  's  College,  Cam bri d ge , 
A  Record  of  College  Reform, 
edited   by    ^\^    Austen    Letgh. 

5m 
Lessoos,  Small,  on  Great  Truths,  bv 

A.  K.  Parker,  383 
Lord,    The    Life   of   Our,    by    G.    P. 

Trevelyan,  165 
Lvly,  John,  by  T.   D.  Wilson,   %j$ 
Mental    Growth,    First    Steps    in,    by 

Prof.   D.   R,   Major,   461 
National      Fducation     and      National 

Life,  by  J.   E.  G.  de  Mont- 

morency,  :|t7 
Nature>Draw]ng  Cards,   The  "AX.,* 

316 
The  Religion  of,  by  E.  Kay  Robin- 
son, 383 
Nelson    Navv    Book.    The,    by    J.    C. 

Hadden,  24 
Oxford,  by  R,   Peel  and  H.  C.   Min- 

chin,  IT 
Year-book    and     Directory,     The, 

rQo6,    116  - 

Paton's  List  of   Schools  and  Tutors, 

1006.  ^qq 
Public  Schools  Year-book,  The,   1906, 

tf6 
Roscoe,   Sir  H.  E,  The  Life  and  Ex- 
periences of.  ^i6 
Royal  Society,  The,  or  Science  In  the 

State  and   in   the  Schools,   by 

Sir  \V.    Huggins,   459 


Sa*-jeada     Tades,     The.     by     \\\ 
Eraser,  79 

School    and    Sport  :    Collections   of 

Busy  Life,  by  T.  Collins,  3; 
Buildings,     Modern.     Elemental 

and  Secondary,    by    F.    Cl^ 

second  edilion,  jiS 
Method,  A  Primer  of,  by  T*  F.  ( 

Dejtter  and  A*  fL  Giirlick,  1 
Schoolmaster's  Year*book  and  Diri 

tury.  The,  1906,  1 16 
Science,   the  Method  of,   Lectures  c 

edited  by  Dr,  T.    B.  Strotij 

559 
Score-rejiding  Exercises,   by   E.   D^ 

rnond,  439 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Studies  In  tb 

by    the    Rev.    the     Hon, 

Lytlelton.  438 
Singing  and  Voice  Produciion.   Pn 

tical    Lessons    in,    by    A* 

W*hite,  116 
Sloyd,  Paper,  for  Primary  Grades,  I 

E.  A.  Rich.   jSo 
Songs   for   Children,    A    Garland    C 

Set  L,  439 
Transition,    The  Age  of,    3    vols*,  1 

F.  J-  Snell,   178 
Twig,  The  Bending  of  a,  bv  D,  F. 

Coke,    158 
Veice   Production    and    the   Phoneti 

of     Declamation,     by    J. 

Xewlands,   23^ 
Well,  How  to  Keep,  bv  Dr.  A,  Wl 

462 
Writers*  and  Artists'  Year  Book,  Th 

1906,    !l6 
Youth  but  Know,  Let,  by  Kappa,  1^ 


M  ODE  RH     h^  MGU  A  USS . 

About,    E.,    Les   Jumeaux   de  l'H6« 

Corneille,  edited  by  H.   Hav 

lock,    190 ;    edited    by   W, 

Hartog,  474 
Blanche,     L*Anni  versa  ire    de,    by 

Saunois,  154 
Bouilly,    J.    N*,    L'Abb^    dc    l*Ep4 

edited  by  W.  G.  Harlog,  syj 
Chanson  de  Roland,  La,  by  S.  BarK 

and  L*  Duchcmin,  igd 
Contes,   Pet  its,   pour  les  Enfants,  41 
Dent's      First     Exercises     In     Fren 

Grannmar,      by      F.     M. 

Batchelor,  474 
New     French    Hook,    Supplem* 

tary   Exercises   to,   by    H-    - 

Norman,  330 
Short    French    Readers :     L'E| 

phant    blanc,    by    H.    dc    \ 

rigny,     edited     by     W,     ( 

Brigstocke  and  H.  Cammi 

lin  ;  Come*  du  Tempf  Pa5! 

by     Perrault,    edited     by     i 

Heyer    and    IL    Cammartii 

330 ;    Cuntes    Choii^is,    editi 

by  W'.  O,   Brigitocke  and  I 

Cammarcln,  474 
Dumas,    A.,    Adventures    fn    Swil^_ 

land,    edited    by    A.    Wrigll 

19b 
F6es,    Dans    le    Royaume   des,   by 

Partington.  474 
Feuillet,     O.,     Vie     de     PolichineHi 

edited  by  M.  A,  Geroihwob 

474 
Fran^aise,    Grammaire,    El^mentaiP 

by  W,  M.  Poole,  37a 
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Fran^aise,    Nouvelle    Grammaire,    by 

J.  G.  Anderson,  272 
French     Accidence     wiih      Exercises, 
Elementary,  by  G.  H.  Clarke 
and  \V.  G.  Griffiths,  272 

Exercises,  by  C.  E.  Prior,  74 

Grammar,  Elementary,  by  Dr.  J. 
\Vrif<ht,  third  edition,  revised 
by  C  T.  Onions,  272 

Intermediate,  by  L.  C.  Jacques, 
272 

Poetry,  Anthology  of,  compiled  by 
F.  Lawton,  474 

Prose  Composition,  Materials  for, 
by  E.  Otto,  fifth  edition,  re- 
vised bv  C.  T.   Onions,  272 

Reader,  Bell's  First,  by  R.  P. 
Atherton,  272 

Readers,  Dent's  Short  :  La  Re- 
volution fran^^aise,  edited  by 
D.  L.  Savory,  305 ;  Contes 
du  temps  pass^,  Pt.  II.,  by 
Perrault,  edited  by  G.  Heyer 
and  H.  Cammartin,  395 

Unseens,  Graduated,  by  V.  Oger, 
Pts.  1.  to  IV.,  154 

Unseens,    Junior,    Bk.    II.,    and 
Senior,  Bk.  II.,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  S.  E.  Longland,  99 
Freytag,   G..   Die  Journalisten,  edited 

bv  L.  R.  Grcgor.  395 
Galland,  A.,  Sindbad  le  Marin,  edited 

by  W.  G.   liartog,  474 
German  Course,  A  First,   for  Science 
Students,     bv     Prof.     H.     G. 
Fiedler  and  F.  E.  Sandbach, 

Grammar,  Chambers's  Advanced, 
by  C.  E.  Aue,  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  by  O. 
Schlapp,   75 

Literature,  A  History  of,  by  vV. 
Scherer,  translated  by  Mrs. 
F.  C.  Conybeare,  edited  by 
F.  Max  Mii'Uer,  2  Vols.,  457 

Reader,  A  First,  by  D.  L.  Savory, 

395 
Greek,    Modern,    Self-taught,    by    N. 

Anastassiou.  75 
Grimm,    Die  zwci    Brtider,   edited   by 

A.   R.   Hope  Moncrieff,   154 
Stories    from,    edited    by    A.     R. 

Hope  Moncrieff,  311 
Italian  Self-taught,  by  C.  A.  Thimm, 

third  edition,  230 
Jean  Sbogar,  by  C.  Nodier,  23a 
Korner,     Theodor,     Der    Vetter    aus 

Bremen,    edited    bv    Ch.    H. 

Clarke.  75 
I^    Bruy^re.    Les    Caractferes,    edited 

by   E.   Pellissier,   74 
La     Fontaine,     Fables     Choisios     do, 
edited     by     \V.     G.     Hartog. 

273 

La  Main  Encl)ant<^e,  by  G.  de  Ner- 
val, edited  by  H.  H.  Horton, 
231 

Maistre,  Xavior  de,  Voyage  autour 
de  ma  Chambre,  edited  bv 
Dr.  J.   E.   Michell,  473 

Manche,  Outre,  Organe  de  la  Guilde 
Internationale,  273 

Marchand  d'Allumettes,  by  A.  Genne- 
vraye,   2^1 

M^rim^^e,    La    Si^ge  de    La    Rocholle. 
edited  by  J.  E.  Michell,  7; 
Le  Coup  de  Pistolct  et  Tamango. 
edited  by  \V.  G.   Hartog,  474 


Modern  Language  Review,  The.  Vol. 

L,    No.    I,   edited    by  J.    G. 

Robertson,  75 
Languages,  The  Teaching  of,  by 

C.  Brereton,   154 
MuUer,     F.     Max,     Deutsche     Liebe, 

edited  by  J.  C.  Johnston,  311 

Musset,   A.   de,    Croisilles   et   Po^mes 

■  Choisies,    edited    by    W.    G. 

Hartog,  273 
Poesies  Choisies,  edited  by  C.  E. 

Delbos,  474 
Paris,    Ma    Premiere   Visite   k   Paris, 

A.  E.  C,  75 
Phonographic     Records,     Cambridge, 

edited  by  Mrs.  Frazer,  112 
Quotations,    Dictionary   of   (German), 

by  L.   Dalbiac,  310 
Rippmann's      Picture      Vocabulary- 
French  :     First    Series,     230 : 

German  :  First  Series,  403 
Ronsard      et      la      Pl^iade,      Poesies 

Choisies,  edited  by  A.  Maye- 

nobe,  3Q5 
Stahl,   P.   J.,   Les  Aventures  de  Tom 

Pouce,      edited     by     H.      H. 

Horton.  272 
Tamise.    I-es   P^lerins    de    la,   by    C. 

Boyd,   474 
Zobeltitz,   F.   von,    Der   Backfischkas- 

ten.  edited  by  G.  Hein,  310 
Zschokke,      Der     zerbrochene     Krug, 

edited  by  VV.   O.   Brigstocke, 

"54 
Science  and  Technology. 

America,  The  Future  in,  by  H.  G. 
Wells,    478 

Analysis,    Quantitative,    Elements   of, 
by  Dr.  G.  H.  Bailey,  115 
Quantitative,    First   Steps   in,    by 
J.  C.  Gregory,  115 

Astronomv,    An    Introduction    to,    by 
Prof.  F.  R.  Moulton,  277 
A   Centurv's    Proi*ress  in,    by   H. 
Macpherson,  jun.,  478 

Avogadro  and  Daliun  :  ine  standing 
in  Chemistry  of  their  Hypo- 
theses, by  Dr.  A.  N.  Mel- 
drum,  with  a  Preface  by 
Prof.  F.  R.  Japp,  278 

Botany,    First    Lessons   in,    by   C.   A. 
Cooper,    158 
Practical,    A  First   Course  in,   by 
G.  F.  Scott  Elliot,  398 

Carpentrv  and  Joinerv,  A  Manual  of, 
by  J.  W.  Riley,   198 

Chemistry,  Elementary,  Progressive 
Lessons  in  Experiment  and 
Theorv,  Pt.  II.,  by  F.  R.  L. 
Wilson    and    G.    W.    Hedley, 

438 
Lecture  Notes,  bv   G.   E.   Welch, 

316 
Practical,  A  Three  Years'  Course 
I  of,   by  G.   H.   Martin  and  E. 

I  Jones,  I  St  and  2nd  years,  115; 

,  3rd  year,  478 

'  Practical   Exercises   in,   by   G.   C . 

Donington,  316 
I  Quantitative,     Exercises     in,     by 

Prof.  H.  N.  Morse,  115 
Systematic  Inorganic,  from  the 
Standpoint  of  the  Periodic 
Law,  by  Drs.  R.  M.  Craven 
and  G.  D.  Lander,  278 
Cussons's  Catalogue  of  Mechanical 
.Apparatus,  437 


Electrical   Examinations,    A   Guide 
the,  by  F.  H.  Taylor,  iib 

Electric   Wiring,   by   W.    C.    Clinic 
fourth  edition,  399 

Elementary  Science  of  Common  L 
(Chemistry),  by  Tv .  T.  Boor 

478 
Food-Values   Diagrams,   The   **  A.L 

by  A.    Ravenhill   and   E. 

Morris,  six  charts,   158 
Frog,  The  Biology  of   the.    by    S. 

Holmes,  399 
Gallenkamp's  Catalogue  of   Chemi 

Apparatus,       Balances       a 

Graduated    Instruments,    fi 

edition,  36 
Gardening,  School,  for  Little  Childn 

by  L.  R.  Latter,  398 
Geology,  An   Introduction   to,   bv  I 

J.  E.  Marr,   F.R.S..  36 
The  Elements  of,  by  Prof.  W. 

Norton,  158 
The     Founders     of,     by     Sir 

Geikie,  second  edition,    15J 
Griffin's    Illustrated    and     Descript; 

Catalogue    of     Scientific    ^ 

paratus  :      Hydrostatics     a 

Pneumatics.     Barometers, 
Harling's     Illustrated     Catalogue 

Mathematical      Drawing     1 

struments,  &c.,  438 
Housewifery,     Practical,     by     C. 

Picton-Gadsden,  37 
Hygiene,  The  Student's,  by  E.  Evai 

234 
Matter,    Properties    of,    by    C.   J. 

Wagstaff,  282 
Nature,  Mother,  A  Year's  Work  wi; 

by  A.  L.  Sandford,  468 
Reader,   A,    for   Senior    Studen 

edited    by    Sir    J.    Cockbu 

and  E.  E.  Speight,  300 
Northern  Trails,  by  W.  J.  Long.  2} 
Object    Lessons,    Practical,    from  tl 

Plant  World,    by   H.  J.  Ba 

nell,  171 
Optical      Demonstration      Apparaii 

New,  277 
Pasteur,     Life    of,     by     R.     Valle 

Radot,     translated     by    M 

R.   L.  Devonshire,  438 
Philips'    Large   Planisphere,    desfgi 

by  H.  Gewecke,  78 
Physical    and    Chemical    Teaching 

the  Higher  Schools  of  Fran 

297 
Apparatus,     Griffin's    **  M "     1 

and  Pt.  III.  of  Catalogue 

438    . 
Physics,     Elementary    (Practical    : 

Theoretical),      Third      Ye: 

Course,  by  J.  N.  Brown. 
Elementary    Treatise    on,     tra 

lated     from      Ganoi's     "l 

ments   de   Physique,"    by  1 

late   Prof.    E.    Atkinson.  1; 

edition,  edited  by  Prof.  \.^ 

Reinold,  234 
Examples  in,  by  C.  E.  Jacksod.; 
Introductory    Practical,     bv   Pr 

W.  F.  Barrett  and  W.Broi 

new  edition,  438 
Practical.  A   First  Year's  Cot 

in.  by  J,  Sinclair.  315 
Practical,'  bv  W.    R.    Bower 

J.  Satte'riy,  3<)8 
Phvsiography,     First     Sta||»    (Seel 

I.),  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Stewart 
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Plant  Life,  First  Studies  of,  by  G.  F. 
Atkinson   and   E.    M.    Wood, 

158 

Psychology,  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby,  78 
Experimental,  A  Manual  of  La- 
boratory Practice,  by  Prof. 
E.  B.  Titchener,  Vol.  2,  two 
parts,  420 

Reptiles,  Mounted,  Birds,  and  other 
Animals,  for  Object  and 
Nature  Study  Lessons,   xi6 


Science  Book,  First,  by  L.  D.  Hig* 
gins,  263 

Elementary,  for  the  Preliminary 
Certificate  Examination  (Gen- 
eral Section),  edited  by  Drs. 
R.  W.  Stewart  and  \V. 
Briggs,  315 

Elementary,  for  the  Preliminary 
Examination  (Section  A : 
Chemistry),  by  H.  W.  Bau- 
sor,  398 


Science,      Elementary :      Plant      and 

Animal  Life,  by  W.  S.   Fur- 

neaux,  235 
Experimental,  Junior,  by  W.  M. 

Hooton,  261 
School,    Our,    Out  of   Doors,   by  the 

Hon.  M.  C.  Leigh,  235 
Tamblyn-Watts's  Illustrated  Catalogue 

of  Optical  Instruments,  36 
Zoology,  Wtebrate,  A  Course  in,  by 

H.  S.  Pratt,  247 


Richard  Clay  and  Sons,  Limited, 

BREAD   STREET   HIl.L,    E.C,    AND 
BUNGAY,   SUFFOLK. 
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COMMON  SENSE  OF  VOICE  DEVELOPMENT. 

tioth  tht-  Art 3 ?^ tit-  Jiiifl    Mt-iliitia   Faint*  t*r   View,    urith    I*mvtfc4il 
Hint*  and  rhy^Jeiil  KKeMlMMt. 
Ry   IRCNK   SAN   CAROLO,  L  R,A  M.,  A,HX.W,. 
PATRICK  DANIEL,  IhWU  ,  L.M.a.  L.H.C.P..  ^IJtX'.S.Eng. 
hrgc  oruwn  Svt\  pp.  3(H. -rUH],     0  Illu»traClutifl.     PHoe  Ss,  net. 
0/  ftif/  SimtrJuffrA-A  taut  ^fftitit'tr4hr*,  or  fvnttt  thr  Ftffit*§hfs*t 

.UERE,  TINDALL  &  COX,  S,  Henrietta  Stpoot.  Covent 

Carden>  London. 

Just   Piibli shell.      Large  Post  Svo*     Ts.  61I.    tiet. 

,  NEW  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY : 

Series  of  Popul&i*  Essays  on  Physical  and  Chemical 

Su^ecis, 

,  JW    SHlMSTONRt  F.R.«.,  Soiiior  SoJctico  Mi*U;i   In  Clirtoi. 
tlgtt  Autlk^^r  ^if  "  Thtf  Lifts  Hnil  Work  uf  JutCua  vua  ]Aehig^    Sic\ 

oh;    smith,    El.DEH    &    CO..    i:..    Watkiu.oi*    PtAtt,   eJ,W. 


sntific  and  Educational  Booh 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND. 

LARGEST  STOCK  in  LONDON  of  SECOMD^ 
HAND  Schqot,  ClassicaJ.  Mechanical,  ELEMEN- 
TARY and  ADVANCED  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS 
at  about  HALF  PUBLISHED  PRICE. 

thematical,  TheoIoirleaL  and  Foreign  Books. 

KeV«  AND  TRANaLATIONS. 

tj.  POOLE  &  GO. 

CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.C, 

(Formerly  f^i  3t\  HOLYWELL  iSTKKET.  STRAND). 

chniCBl "    Series    of    Physical    Apparatus. 


ROFESSOR    FIAR'r£4'S 

OPTICAL  DISC  AND 
URISING  APPARATUS, 

covering   ntl    the 
i]n[>ortAnt 
experiments 

in  .   . 

LIGHT. 


^vv  Editoriiil 
lfotfc«  in 

Sthmti  W6rt*{, 
July,  l9Wr*p* 

pngB  277. 


\  _ 


.  GALLENKAMF  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

21,  SUN  STREET  FINSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDOK,  E.G. 


The  ADIATHERMAL 
MUFFLE  FURNACE 


{CrNV^^i^IA>lF/s    PaTKNT). 


The  best  Furns^fc  ior  KnftmeUers :  no  ohimneyi  needed,  can 

be  u^ed  on  table  or  be  neb  in  any  ordinary  room.  And  radiates 

very  little  heat  when  the  interior  i«  r^-hot. 

Kim  of  Mttflie,  ^"  K  T,  with  giis  bnrner  £6        3    O 

4fxl0i"      ,.  „  .     JEIG     13     O 
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TOWNSON  &  MERCER, 

34.  CAMOMILE  ST.,  LONDON.  E.C. 

GRIFFIN'S 

NEW  CATALOGUES  I 


or 


PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 


"M"  List — Measuring     Apparatus     and 
Materials,  Mechanics,  Meteor 
ology. 

''H"  List— Hydrostatics,    Pneumatics, 
Barometers^ 

^'B"  List— Balances  and  Weights, 
**T"  List— Thermometers  &  Pyrometers, 
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SIEPMANN'S  SERIES  Of  FRENCH  and  GERMAN  BOOl 


A   Public    School    French    Primer.     ConjpH^ing    Hinder,    Gramman   and 
CliJiptet  on  French  i^oiiridji  aud  Liptn  nf  \V4>i\k  fur   Frat^tie*;  in   Pioimtjtialion   and   ^*pellJii^«     ]5y 
Eui;i£,VK  Pb:lli3SIEK-     Crown  Avo,  *1a   tid. 

iS-'Aw.*/  Oi'fjr'tmti :— "  Wr  crTiitiientl  it  tr*  tlin?  notice  nf  nl\  tiwichcni." 


Otto  SitPi 


^ 


PRIMARY   FRENCH  COURSE. 

First  Trhm. 

Compriflhi^  Lessons  iij  Colloquial  French,  ba«ed  on  the 
TrunicHpt  of  the  Aasoi^mtion  Phomjikjue,  witli  a  Chapter 
on  French  So^mds  und  iheir  Phoneiic  Symbols,  List  o( 
Word  a  fuT  PtA€lit&  in  Pronunciation,"  and  complete 
Votftbulariefi.     IUu»trutwi  bj'  H.  M*  Bkcnjk.     Crnwn  8vo, 

fiihattimtiitt*t  r— ''  It  b  pretty  utiivcrsitily  *"ouce<io£i  tliAt  tho  l*«t  way  of 
CinTiinifiickisr  n  foreign  living  Lutguuge  Ik  by  fi  «tud)^  lif  It  a  ]thiiiiotio», 
llil«  Utile  TiTHjk  pruvyet  Juit  the  ncocsMry  atcirvutit  fur  beuliiiierH  in 
Frencb*  From  pr:«;ticjil  experlatiee  <)l  tlifl  tiiethitd  wl»  tttruiijjrlr  wixjiji- 
itivm^  It.' 


PRIMARY  FRENCH   COURSE, 

Part  1. 
Comprismg  a  Ftt^t  Rearltr,  GrAmmarf  and  Exerf^iiM 

Quest  ions  for  Oml  Prariioe,  and  an  Alphabetical  V 
kry.     U lustra t«d  hy  H.  M,  BRt>CK.     Crown  8*  o,  25ft 

Part  If. 

CompriBJug  a,  Reader,  <ii-aniniar,  and  Exercises^  % 
Chapter  oil  French  *Soiiuds»  thisir  Phoaetic  Syniliol 
the  ordinary  Orthography,  List  of  Wnnk  for  Pt»o 
Promuiciation  and  Spelling,  Quewtions  for  Oml  Pf 
and  an  Alp]!iab<otieal  Vocuhulary*     Crown  8vo,  2&  6( 

Word-  and  Phrase-book  to  Part  IL    J^eweil  fl 


Wait  Picture  representing  ineidentm  in  Siepn$mnn*s  Prin%ary  Frencit  Caurse* 

(Ftr^st  Part.)     los.  net* 


CU^SICAL    FRENCH    TEXTS. 

lies  CaracteFilb,  on   l«s  Moeai^  de  ce  Bldcle«      Par  La 

I  i  k «  V  tn  F .     ,\  d .  I  i  .t  i  it  Jin  [  I  E  (I  iu^i  by  K ,  1*k  l  l  i  s^  i  k  r,     Js.  i  kj 
L«ttr$fi   Persanes  (Hrlcctious),     pjir    M.isr>;^*ji  iitr.     Kditu^i  by 
E.  FitLLis^J^iEia.      '      '" 


NEW    PRIMARY 


Michel 

h\  Li 


Perrln,      t'jir   M^i:.    ne   Ba*a. 


FBENCH    SE 

Adilji'efJ 


.  <>1 


Hlstolr«  de  la  Merfi  BIlch«La^d«  «qii  Chat.    I'm  J 
B i4ii>Li t R It.    E<i lt4jd  by  IC  Pst n ft rtt KH     uh  y\i^  «f u,  I « 


ELEMENTARY. 
Biart- Monsieur  Pin  son.    Hy  uiTn  SiitiMANx.    3b. 
PierF©    Ooem*-  L'Am©   d©  Beet  bo  Yen*      By  uk  v,  Payk^- 

P*>'<F,      -If. 

El  Daudet-l.a  Tour  deB  Maures-    ityA.  ll.  Wvi^.    Sa. 
Dexnoyers    I^es  M^so. venturer  de  Jean-Paul  Oboppart. 

Dumas -Napolio  II .    By  w.  w  v  a  itch  an,    *?§. 
Qennevraye    Marehand  d'Alluiuettes.   By  C.  BaEHKTus.  2m. 
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